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Beauty's  Favorite 

The  article  which  excels  all  others  in  improving  the  beauty  of 
the  skin  is  naturally  and  dtfeervedly  beauty's  favorite.  This 
has  been  the  acknowledged  and  honored  position  held  by  Pears' 
Soap  for  nearly  120  years. 

It  won,  and  has  maintained,  that  position  by  virtue  of  its  com- 
plete purity,  and  by  the  possession  of  those  emollient  properties 
which  soften,  refine  and  impart  natural  color  to  the  skin.  No 
other  soap  possesses  these  qualities  in  such  a  pre-eminent  degree  as 

Pears'  Soap 


OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS'  OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS  THE  BEST. 
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We  GUARANTEE  with  a  guarantee  that  returns  you 
your  money  after  trial  —  that  the  new  "EVER-READY" 
12-Bladecl    Dollar    Safety    Razor  will   shave  you    best    of   all 
safety  reizors.     This  means  $5.00  ones,  and  it  goes  with   lesser 
priced  sorts  without  saying. 
We  issue  the  broadest,  squarest  guarantee  ever  offered  with  a  raizor. 
We  prove  our  assertion. 
Each    "  EVER  -  RE ADY  "    Blade    is    ies/ —  separately   tested,    separately 
w^rapped  —  (  see    illustration  )  —  and    critically    perfect.      There    can    be    no 
better    blade  —  even    though    other    makers    charge    considerably     more 
for  their  blades. 
There  are  twelve  (12)  "EVER-READY"  Blades  in  each  dollar  set,  as  well  as 
handsome  "EVER-READY"  silver  nickeled  safety  frame — nickeled  handle   and 
blade  stropper,  all  compact  and  attractively  cased.     You  could  shave  blindfolded 
without  cutting  or  scratching  your  face. 

You  can  buy  extra  "EVER-READY"  Blades  at  your  dealer's  or  he  will  get  them  for  you — 10  for 
50c.  You  can  strop  "EVER-READY"  blades,  or  exchange  10  dull  ones  for  10  new  ones 
upon  payment  of  35c.     See  how  economical  the     EVER-READY"  is. 

Sold  by  Hardware  —  Sporting  Goods  —  Cutlery  —  Department  Stores  —  Jewelers  and  Druggists 
throughout  America  and  the  World.     Ask  any  local  dealer. 

fAail  orders  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  $1 .  00. 


AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR 
COMPANY,  INC. 

320  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

London — 38  Holborn  Viaduct 

International  Distributing  Co.,  Montreal, 

Canada 

Extra  Ever- Ready- 
Blades— lO  for 


JBLADE 


[£var-peacy 

IblAde 


JL  50c. 


Pon't  forget  to  mpntton  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dpallntr  with  sdvortlsprs.     It  will  be  apprecfated. 
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The  Very  Newest  Idea  in 

Prudential 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

A  STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT: 

XJO  other  business  is  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  family  as  Life 
*^  Insurance.  The  Prudential's  object 's  .0  provide  the  most  practical 
form  of  Life  Insurance — that  which  will  contribute  most  completely  to 
the  welfare  of  those  for  whose  bene'.t  Life  Insurance  is  taken. 
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With  this  purpose  in  mind,  The  Prudential 
is  issuing  a  Policy  which  meets  nore  closely 
the  necessities  of  those  who  are  left  behind 
when  the  breadwinner  dies  th  n  any  other 
form  of  Life  Insurance. 

It  is  called  the  Monthly  Income  Policy, 

from  the  fact  that  the  proceeds,  instead  of 
being  payable  in  one  sum,  are  paid  to  the 
family   in   a   Series   of    monthly   checks. 

These  payments  continue  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  or  for  the  lifetime  of  the  bene- 
ficiary, if  it  has  been  so  selected. 

Think  of  being  able  to  leave  your  wife  a 
Monthly  Income, — a  guaranteed  sum  which 
nothing  can  disturb — which  cannot  be  lost  or 
stolen — but  which  will  come  to  her  regularly 
Every  month  for  twenty  years,  or  for  her 
lifetime. 

The  New  Monthly  Income  Policy  pays  the 
rent,  the  household  bills,  provides  food,  cloth- 
ing, education  for  the  children — perpetuates 
your  salary,  in  fact — all  by  a  monthly  income 
which  cannot  fail. 

THE  COST  of  this  policy  is  low.     For 

example,  if  you  should  be  30  years  old  you 
could,  by  paying  The  Prudential  $167.35  P^f 
year  (which  means  a  saving  of  only  $13.95 
per  month,  or  about  $3.50  per  week),  assure 
an  income  of  $50  Every  Month  for  20 
years,  or  $12,000  in  all  to  your  family  after 
your  death.  At  slightly  higher  cost,  you 
could  make  this  Income  payable  to  your  wife 
or  daughter  for  her  entire  lifetime.  This 
is  called  the  Whole  Life  Plan. 


You  can  also  arrange  to  complete  all  your 
payments  to  the  Company  in  the  first  20  years 
after  taking  out  the  Policy.  This  is  called 
the  20  Payment  Life  Plan. 

Now  suppose  you  would  like  to  arrange  to 
Protect  your  own  old  age— to  assure  your- 
self of  an  Income  which  would  start  20  years 
from  to-day,  if  you  are  living  then,  and  k.st 
for  20  years  longer,  or — for  you,  as  long  as 
you  live,  and  your  wife  as  long  as  she  lives,  if 
she  survives  you.  This  can  be  done,  too, — 
under  the  Endowment  Plan. 

Suppose  you  and  your  wife  were  both  40 
years  of  age  :  $214  20  per  year  (a  saving  of 
$4.12  weekly)  paid  to  the  Company  for  20 
years  would  provide  a  Guaranteed  Income 
of  $25  per  month,  beginning  at  age  60  and 
continuing  as  long  as  either  you  or  your 
wife  should  live, — and  in  any  event  for  not 
less  than  20  years. 

Every  rate  and  value  is  absolutely  guar- 
anteed, in  the  policy  itself,  while  back  of  it 
are  the  great  resources  of  The  Prudential. 

The  success  already  attending  this  new 
Monthly  Income  Policy  proves  that  it  is  strik- 
ing the  keynote  of  popular  demand.  We  wish 
to  tell  you  what  The  Prudential  can  do  for  You 
in  this  matter.  Write  now  while  the  subject 
is  fresh  in  your  mind.  Address  Dept.  23. 
We  will  furnish  you  full  information  —  just 
adapted  to  your  particular  case. 

^>^  President 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  aa  a  Stock  Company  by  the  Slate  of  New  Jersey. 

HOME  OFFICE:  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  Tb<«  Parlflc  Montbljr  wbpn  doallnit  with  adTPftiaem,     It  will  lip  npprprlat«>4l. 
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IN  THE  Ni^HWE^T 

GET  THE  genuine; 


EMERALD  SOAP 

Beat  for  Wash  Day 

Something  new.     A  great  dirt  killer.    Ask  your 
Krocer'or  write 

Seattle  Soap  Company 

Seattle,  Wuhington 


HARD  WALL  PLASTERS 

Manufactured  by 

The  ADAMANT  CO. 

Our  celebrated  "t'ROWN"  BRAND  (hair  filjered), 

WOOD  FIBERED,  UNFIBEKED  (finishing). 

Factory  foot  Fifteenth  Street   Telephone  Pacific  Main  2109 

Office  Room  433.  Worcester  Bldg. 
Tell.:  Pac.  Main  718,  Home  A1218    PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Columbia 
Hams,  Bacon  and  Lard 

'U.  S.  Gov't  Inspected  and  Passed  138"  certifies 
their  being  sound  and  wholesome 

UNION  MEAT  COMPANY 

Portland,  Oregon 


Allen  &  Lewi*.  Portland,  Oregon 


A  SINGLE  INCH 

Seems  rather  a  small  space,  but 
perhaps  you  have  never  tried 
the  pullingpower  of  one  of  these 
Httle  ads.      fl  Write  for  terms. 

The   Pacific  Monthly  Co. 


Pacific  Export  Lumber  Co. 

LUMBER 

For  All  Foreign  Countries 
214  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE     PORTUNO.  OR. 

Cable  Address,  "Paccxport,  Portland'* 
Corrospondeuce  Solicited 


SUBSTITUTES 

Are  usually  offered  as  something  just  as  good  v/hen  the  dealer  does 
not  have  the  article  the  customer  calls  for.  ^  If  your  local  dealer 
does  not  have  the  article  called  for  by  you  which  you  have  seen 
advertised  in  The  Pacific  Monthly,  write  the  Manufacturer  or 
Advertiser  and  you  w^ill  be  supplied  with  the  genuine.  The  wide- 
ly advertised  goods  are  the  ones  that  have  stood  the  test.  They 
have  quality  to  maintain  and  a  reputation  to  sustain.  See  that  you  gel 
what  you  asl^  for. 
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WE  MARE  PRINTING  PL^VTBS 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE. 

DESIGMING- 
ILLV/5TRATING 


000 
EnOR-AVING, 

PHOTO-EMGRAVINa 


109  SECOND   ST. 
POR,T  LAND,  OREGON 


v^-^  Pacific  Tent  and 
^^^        Awning  Co. 

SAIL  MAKERS 

Manufacturers  of  Tents,  Awnings, 
Tarpaulins,  Horse  and  Wagon  Cov- 
ers, Flags,  Banners,  Hammocks, 
Camp  Furniture,  etc.  Pacific  Tenta  are  of  superior  qual- 
ity and  the  best  of  workmanship.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
price*.     27  N.  Firit  St.,  Near  Coach,  Portland,   Ore. 


BARGAIN  PRICE  FOR  GOOD  READING  MATTER 

We  can  offer  our  readc^rs  a  Hpocial  snap  aH  followa:  For  $5.00  we  will  send,  cxprosa 
prepaid,  Theodore  KooBcvelt'H  "Winning  of  the  West,"  in  six  volumcH,  and  his  "Hunting 
Tales  of  the  West,"  in  four  volumeH.  These  ten  volumes  are  beautifully  printed  on 
j^ood  paper  and  handsomely  bound.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Current  Literature  will 
be  sent  for  one  year  and  The  Pacific  Monthly  for  one  year. 

The  regular  price  on  the  above  combination  is  $10.00,  but  we  can  give  it  to  you 
for  a  limited  time  for  just  half  price.     Address: 

PACIFIC  MONTHLY  :  PORTLAND.  OREGON 
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DICTIONARY 
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VOL.! 


•^^  COAT 


/fal/  Leather  Binding 


xu.i  Tni:      '-  THh  J^- 

NEWAMERICA  NEWAMERfCA^^  NEWAMpRICAN  NEWAMERICAN 

ENOrCLOPED  ENCYCLOPEDi'  ENQTCLOPEDIC  ENCVCLOPEDIt 

DICTIONAR^  DICTIONARV  DICTIONARV  mCTIONARV 


50  CENTS  Secures  this  Great  Reference  Library 

This  magnificent  reference  work,  costing  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
I  to  produce,  is  a  dictionary  and  encyclopedia  combined.  In  fullness  of  definitions, 
number  of  words  defined  and  accuracy,  it  is  superior  to  reference  works  selling 
for  five  times  its  price.  It  has  been  recently  revised  and  enlarged  by  a  staff  of 
American  editors.  Its  five  big  volumes  contain  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  infor- 
mation on  every  subject,  defining  250,000  words.  Our  bargain  offei  takes  off 
two-thirds  the  price,  and  we  pass  the  work  on  to  you  at  less  than  one -third  the 
price  of  any  other  first-class  reference  work.  We  send  the  complete  set  to  your 
home  for  examination  without  charge,  and  if  you  decide  to  keep  it,  a  first  pay- 
ment of  50  cents  secures  the  set. 

Five  Massive  Volumes 


$5.00  Atlas   FREE 

The  Modern  Atlat  of  the  Worid  sells  regularly 
for;^5.oo.  It  contains  more  than  loo  maps  in  col- 
ors. There  is  a  map  of  each  state,  territory  and 
country.  It  gives  the  population  of  all  cities  of 
importance.  This  invaluable  Atlas  is  bound  in  red 
clolh  and  is  lo  x  I)  inches  in  size.  We  will  send 
it  to  you,  absolutely  free,  if  your  order  for  the  En- 
cyclopedic Dictionary  is  received  at  once. 


I  Free  for  if  you  reply  at  once, 

-.  .      ..        we   will   send  you 

Examination  ^  complete  set  at 

I  once,  all  express  charges  prepaid 
for  examination.  And  we  will  also 
send,  absolutely  free  of  charge, 
the  Modem  Atlas  of  the  World. 
If  you  like  the  books  and  the  Atlas 
you  can  pay  for  the  Dictionary  in 
little  monthly  payments.  If  you 
don't  like  them,  return  them  to  us 
and  we  will  pay  return  charges. 


There  are  five  volumes,  each  one  foot  tall,  and 
strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  three  styles  of 
binding.  The  set  eontains  5,000  pages  and  thousands 
of  illustrations.  It  is  up-to-date  in  every  particular. 
It  is  absolutely  reliable^  the  names  of  its  editors  are 
among  the  greatest  in  every  field  of  research.  As  a 
dictionary,  it  defines  25,000  more  words  than  any  other 
dictionary.  As  an  encyclopedia,  it  treats  50,000  sub- 
jects, covering  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge. 

MARK    AND    MAIL    THIS    COUPON 


Mail  the  Coupon   Today  gitT' 

This  is  only  a  limited  edition,  and  will  not 
last  long.  You  must  reply  promptly  to 
take  advantage  of  the  bargain. 

THE  WERNER  COMPANY,  Akron,  0. 


The  Werner  Company,  Akron,  O. 

You  may  send  me  on  approval  for  lo  days  one  set  of  the  AMER- 
ICAN ENCYCLOPEDIC  DICTIONARY,  bound  in  the  style  in- 
dicated by  having  the  "  X  "  beside. 

Full  Sheep  Binding:.  Regular  price  $64.00.  I  will  pav 
for  the  same,  it  I  decide  to  keep  the  books,  as  follows:  50  cents 
after  I  examine  them  and  $3.00  a  month  until  your  special 
price  of  $25.00  is  paid.  

Half  Morocco  Binding:.  Regular  price  $56.00.  I  will  pay 
for  the  same,  if  I  decide  to  keep  the  books,  as  follows:  50  cents 
ai^er  I  examine  them  and  )i.50  per  month  until  your  special 
price  of  $30. 50  is  paid.  

Lilbrary  Clotb  Binding:.  Regular  price  $43.00.  1  will  pay 
for  the  same,  if  I  decide  to  keep  the  books,  as  follows:  50 
cents  after  I  examine  them  and  Ji.*5  a  month  until  your  special 
price  of  $16.50  is  paid. 

You  are  to  send  the  set  of  five  volumes  and  the  Atlas  of  the 
World,  delivery  charges  paid.  If  not  satisfactory,  I  will  return 
books  and  Atlas  within  i»Tiaysafterdelivery,  at  your  expense  for 
return  charges.  P.M.  1-09 


Name  . 


Address  . 
State  .    . 


Don't  fopgpt  to  mention  The  Paolflc  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTortlsem.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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CopTTlchl  190«  bj  Ufc  Pub.  Co. 


HER    CHOICE 

Smile,  if  ye  will, 

But  some  heart-strings 
Are  closest  linked 
With  simplest  things. 
India  Print  in  Sepia,  22  by  18  in.     $2.00 


Always  a 

Welcome 

Gift 


Copyright  1908  bj  lift  Pnb.  Co. 


l6o    Pictures 
for  25   Cents 


CopTtlfht  1«0S  bj  Ulb  Pah.  Co. 


ANY  LUCK,  SIR  ? 
Photogravure,  l^  fry  13  m.     50  cents 


THEIR   DILEMMA 

IF  THEY   MAKE   IT  UNPLEASANT   FOR   HIM  HE  Will.   STAY  OCT  OF 
SPITE.     IF  THEY   ARE  NICE  TO  HIM  HE   WON't   WANT  TO   GO 

India  Print,  22  by  18  in.   $2.00 


Beautify  your  home  with 
cheerful  things.  On  receipt 
of  twenty-five  cents,  we  will 
send  you  the  richly  illus- 
trated, catalogue  of  LIFE'S 
PRINTS  containing  i6d  re- 
productions of  these  most 
artistic  and  pleasure-giving 
pictures. 

LIFE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

38  West  3 1  St  Street, 

New  York 


Tbe  prints  describeJ^jiohose  prices  are  given,  are  PHOTO-GRJ^URES  of  the  highest 

tossible  quality  and  finish.      In  their  production  neither  care  nor  expense  has  been  spared 

to  attain  the  very  best  artistic  results. 


T>on't  forjrft  to  mention  The  Parlflr  Monthly  wln>n  dcnllnfr  with  ndvortliiora.     It  will  lx»  approotatpd. 
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#1T  THE  ALCOLM  is  a  New  Magazine  and  comes  as  an  inspiration  and  a  light  to  all  who 
^  would  accomplish  Big  Things  and  Great  Things.  It  has  appeared  quietly,  but  has  jumped 
into  the  front  rank  in  a  bound. 

C[[  THE  ALCOLM  believes  that  America's  greatness  has  been  achieved  not  because  of 
Ju  our  politician-ridden  form  of  government,  but  in  spite  of  it ;  that  the  great  corporations  of 
the  country  to-day  represent  the  genius  of  our  civilization,  spell  the  secret  of  our  progress  and 
measure  the  standard  of  our  prosperity.  It  believes  that  the  menace  of  the  country  to-day  is 
the  political  demagogue  —  and  it  recognizes  few  politicians  who  do  not  fall  in  this  class.  It 
believes  that  the  line  of  development  has  been  sharply  deflected  from  the  trend  of  politics,  and 
that  the  great  corporations,  the  trusts,  represent  to-day  all  that  is  greatest  and  best  in  America's 
world  of  affairs. 

tfjT  THE  ALCOLM  is  not  a  prosy  magazine,  but  written  to  interest  and  to  show  the  true 
^  attitude  of  the  man  of  the  World  of  Business  —  not  only  in  his  hours  of  strain,  but  in  his 
hours  of  ease  and  retirement;  the  establishment  of  successful  enterprises  from  their  modest 
inception  to  widespread  operations ;  how  they  were  built  up,  and  how  they  were  handed  on 
in  their  mammoth  proportions  to  the  present  generation  is  what  THE  ALCOLM  delights  to 
portray. 

tfjT  THE  GREAT  STORIES  of  men  and  their  affairs,  their  business  and  their  activities 
j1  are  interspersed  with  other  articles  of  an  informative  nature,  exclusive  in  their  character, 
that  practically  constitute  a  current  history  of  the  pace  set  by  the  nation  along  the  lines  of 
progress  in  every  field  of  advancement. 

tfjT  THEN  COMES  the  section  of  the  "Players,"  the  greatest  magazine  feature  hit  of  the 

j1  day.     Herein  we  have  the  big  Business  Men  themselves  face  to  face,  as  they  would  look  j 
at  you,  greet  you,  speak  to  you,  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  sanctums — in  the  throne  room  of     X 
their  rule.    These  pictures  and  portraits  are  made  exclusively  for  THE  ALCOLM  and    X 
are  right  off  the  photographer's  plate,  and  will  reach  the  reader  with  the  friendly  expres-     X 
sion  of  the  faces  of  the  Players  themselves,  as  they  were  caught  by  the  camera  to    X 
greet  the  readers  of  THE  ALCOLM.  X 

/    The 

tfjl  FILL  OUT  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  accompanied  by  fifty    /  Alcolm 

j1  cents  in  money  order  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will  send  you  THE   /  '>c\r\  vc> 
ALCOLM  for  four  months.     This  will  convince  you  of  its  merits,  with  the    /     New  York 
opportunity  of  renewing  your  trial  subscription  for  the  balance  of  the  year    x  c    j       l    <r  n    ■ 

f  1   II        •(  °  •'       •  r     1     1         "-ri  ir^     a  i  r>r\^  n/i  i     •  X    ^"^  '°  *"'  following 

tor  one  dollar,  u  you  are  satisried  that   IHL  ALCULM  stands  m  a    X  address  the  alcolm 

field  bv  itself  M      ^°^  io^r  months,  for  which 

^r     I   herewith    enclose    FIFTY 

The  Alcolin  Magazine /lt;: 

200  Broadway,  New  York  /      the  big  trial  offer 

/  For  This  Month  Only 


Don't   forget  +«  '^'^-tlor.   T'p   I'afific  Monthly   whon  dealing    with   advertisers.      It  will   be   apprerlnted. 
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THE  DANMOORE 


Dan  J.  Moore,  Proprietor 


Phone  Main  8600 


European  Plan 
Rates,  $1.00  Per  Day  and  Up 

Portland's  New  Hotel 

WITH   GRILL 
47S  Washington  Street,  Corner  Fourteenth 

PORTLAND  ;  OREGON 

Hotel  Moore — Clatsop  Beach,Seaside,Ore.   Open 
all  year.     For  information  apply  at  The  Danmoore 


THE   EDITOR 


A  JOURNAL  of  Information  for  all  Literary 
Workers.  Thirteenth  year.  Only  permanent 
and  successful  magazine  of  its  class.  Tells  what 
editors  want :  how  MSS.  should  be  prepared :  where 
to  find  the  best  market.  Answers  every  question  that 
you  wemt  to  know  about  the  business  of  writing  for 
the  press.  10c.  a  copy.  $1.00  a  year.  Send  1 0c 
for  sample  copy,  or  25c  for  three  recent  numbers. 


THE    EDITOR, 


Deposit,  N.  Y. 


The  Portland 

Under  the  Management  of  H.  C.  Bowers 

The  Leading  Hotel 
of  the  Pacific  Coast 

European  Plan  Only 
Handsome   Restaurant 

Music  Every  Evening  6-8,   10-12:30 

Headquarters  for  Tourists 
and  Commercial  Travelers 

Portland :  Oregon 


Hotel  G\ 


reen 


Peisadena,  California's  Greatest,  Best  and  Only  Fireproof 

Resort  Hotel,  conducted  on  both  European 

and  American  Plans 


D     /       European  $1.50  Per  Day  Upward 
^^^^  American  $3.50  Per  Day  Upward 


Centrally  Lxx^ated  and  Surrounded 
by  Parks 


J.  H.  HOLMES 
Manager 


Don't   forg.-t   to   mt-ntlon  The   Pacinc  Muiilbly    when   dculliig   with   u<lv<rtlH(rii.      It   will    U;   aitpriclutod. 
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The  Ne-west  and  Coziest  Hotel  in  New  England 


Boston  has  an  ideal  hotel  at  last,  large  enough  to  offer  every  modem  luxury 
and  comfort,  yet  small  enough  to  be  home-like  and  cozy,  offering  to  the  fastidi- 
ous public  that  something  so  greatly  desired — an  atmosphere  of  refinement. 
The  Brewster  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  things,  just  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of 
Boston's  great  shopping  center  and  theaters. 

You  will  find  here  cuisine  and  service  unexcelled,  with  every  attention  for  your  welfare, 
comfort,  and  safety. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  Brewster  strictly  first  class  in  every  respect 

with  prices  reasonable. 

Reservations  may  be  wired  to  us,  if  necessary,  at  our  own  expense. 

operating  Hotels  Lenox  Tuileries  Empire  Boston,  Mass. 

New  Ocean  House,  Swampscott,  Mass.  Hotel  Titchfield,  Jamaica,  W.  I. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adyertlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Roping  Lions  in  the  Grand  Canon 

BY  ZANE  GREY 

Author  of  "THE  LAST  OF  THE  PLAINSMEN" 

^  Buffalo  Jones  is  the  only  man  who  ever  lassoed  lions.     Zane  Grey  is  the  only 
writer  who  ever  had  opportunity  to  describe  this  new,  wild  and  thrilling  sport.     The 

story  of  their  second  expedition,  of  adventure  almost 
surpassing  belief,  illustrated  by  photographs  that  tell 
the  truth,  and  full  of  the  wonder,  the  mystery,  the  color 
of  the  Grand  Canon,  will  grip  the  heart  of  every  sports- 
man and  lover  of  the  wilds. 

Coirmiencing  serially  in  the  January  issue  of 

FIELD  AND  STREAM 


FIELD  AND  STREAM  PUBUSHING  CO. 
38  W«t  2lrt  Sueet,  New  York  Giy 

EncWd  ple»te  find  $1.50,  for  which  tend  me  Field  and  Stream Jor  one^year.  com- 
mencing  with  the  fini  i 


llmcat  o(  Zane  Grey't  "Roping  Lioni  in  the  Grand  Canon.' 


SPECIAL  OFFER— Sy'd^rc^/.'^TtiTS^W^ 

^■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ii 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pferia<-  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertliers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


PLUMBING 
ELECTRICITY 
AUTOMOBILING 
BRICKLAYING 
PLASTERING 

Taught  by  actual  work  in  shops  and 
buildings.     NO  BOOKS. 

Advanced  Scholars  earn  Wages. 

Write  for  free  Catalogue. 

COYNE  NATIONALTRADE  SCHOOL 

F  and  CONTRACTING  CO. 


231  8th  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LEARN  PLUMBING 

BIG 

PAY 

SHORT 

HOURS 


A  trade  that  will  make  you  independent  for . 

Hours  Shorter— Pay  Bigger— Domand  Greater  thaa 
any  other  trade.  You  need  no  previous  experi- 
ence. Our  practical  me;  .oas  enableyoaln  aiew 
months  to  hold  position  as  Ekilled  plu  iber  or 
conduct  your  own  business.   Catalog  Lent  free. 

St.  Louis  Trades  School 

4421  Olive  St.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


'WHYNOTBE  AN  ARTIST? 


Our  graduates  are  fll'ing  High  Salaried 

Positions.     Good  artists 

EARN  $25  TO  $100  PER  WEEK 

and  upwards,  in  easj  faseinsttng  work.  Our  courses  ol 
Personal  Home  Instruttlon  by  correspondence,  are  com. 
pitte,  praetleai.  Eleven  years'  successful  teaching.  Expert  in- 
structors. Positions  saaranteed  competent  workers.  Write  for 
Uandsome  Art  Book,  Free.         

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  AHT  (Founded  1898-) 
Bi^^^  H  53  Gallery  Fine  Arts,  Battle  Creek,  Uicli.  Maas^iBi 


STUDY 
UW 

AT 

HOME 


Prepares  for 


The  oldest  and  best  school.    Instruction  by  mat! 
adapted  to  every  one.    Kecognized  by  courts  and 
educators.    Experienced  and  competent  instruc- 
tors.   Takes  Bpare  time  only.    Three  courses- 
Preparatory,   Htisiness,  College, 
practice.   Will  better  your  con- 
dition and  prospects  in  business. 
Students  and  gradoates  every- 
wbo'e.     Full  particulars  and 
Easy  PayaMBt  Plan  free. 
The  ^pracne 
Corregpondenoe  School 
of  Law, 
666  Majcatle  Bids,  Detroit,  aick. 


The  Leading  Business  College 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Better  than  ever. 

Strong  faculty — every  teacher  a 
business  man.  Thorough  prep- 
aration for  all  phases  of  business. 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for  Eastern  and  Western 
colleges,  A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys  and  girls  as 
early  as  the  age  of  6.  A  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director. 
Track  and  field  athletics.  A  well  appointed  Loarding  hall  for 
girls.     For  catalogue  address 

PORTLAND  ACADEMY,  Portland,  Oregon 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW? 


THAT'S  ALL  WE  WANT  TO  KNOW 

Now  we  wiu.  MOT  give  yoa  any  sband  prizje 
or  a  lot  of  FREK  STTTpp  if  you  answer  this  ad. 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  rich  iv  a  wekk. 
But  if  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  tal- 
ent with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can 
make  money,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  with 
6c   in  stamps  for  portpouo  of  cartoons  and 
SAMPLE  LESSON  PLATK,  and  Ict  US  explain. 

THE  W.  L.  EVANS  School  of  Cartooakg. 

320  KingiiuKiro  Bldg.,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


HILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys.     Accredited  to  all  leading  colleges 
and  universities.      Boys  of  any  age  admitted  at  any  time.     Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue. 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,,  Proprietor  and  Principal 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

MANUSCRIPTS  TYPEWRIHEN 

Editor*  Demand  Typewritten  Stories 

Elxpert  Service        Moderate  Fees 

L.  E.  SWARTZ.       526  Newport.  Lakeview.  Chicago 


Grand  Prize  GoHTEST 

An  Unlimited  Mymbar  of  Prizes  will  be  distributed  among  those  who  make  a  copy 
of  this  picture.    If  our  Art  Director  decides  that  your  copy  is  even  40  per  cent,  as 

food  as  the  original,  it  -will  win  an  illustrated  magazine   FREE  OF  CHARGE  FOR 
ilX  MONTHS,  showing  the  work  of  the  most  prominent  artists  of  the  country. 
No  Money  Requiredto  Win  a    Prize  — It  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  enter  this 
contest.    Sit  right  down  now  and  copy  this  picture  with  either  pencil  or  pen  and  ink.    See 
how  well  you  can  do  it.  If  you  are  a  prize  winner  it  will  prove  you  have  talent  for  drawing. 

Copy  This  Picture  and  Win  a  Prize 

Thousands  of  people  now  earning  small  pay  have  illustrating  ability,  but  do  not  know 
If  you  will  send  your  drawing  to-day,  we  will  tell  you  whether  you  possess  this  talent. 


If  your  drawing  is  "even  40  per  cent,  as  good  as  the  oririnal,  you  have  this  natural 
ability,  and  we  can  start  you  on  the  road  to  a  comfortable  and  independent  living. 


irour  drawing  is  even  40  per  cent,  as  good  as 
»ui/ity.  and  we  can  start  you  on  the  road  to 
with  pleasant,  steady  and  profitable  employment 

Corraspondanca  Instituta  of  JImariea,  Dapt.  213,  Scranten,  Pa 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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ALONG  THE  HUNTIXGTON  DRIVE,  RTJBIDOUX  MOUNTAIN— THE  FINEST 
AUTOMOBILE  MOUNTAIN  ROAD  IN  THE  WORLD 


Dear  Mr.  Miller: 

May  I  say  just  a  word  in  appreciation  of 
your  charming  hotel  and  the  way  it  fits 
into  the  California  that  eastern  people 
ought  to  know,  but  which  so  many  tour- 
ists miss. 

The  three  great  characteristics  of  Cali- 
fornia, those  for  w^hich  we  love  the  State, 
and  those  which  help  to  make  her  true 
children  lovable,  are  these;  noble  scenery, 
a  vivifying  but  unobtrusive  climate,  and 
plenty  of  elbow  room.  Elbow  room, 
healthy  growth,  and  the  sight  of  glorious 
things  and  places  have  their  effect  on  the 
characters  of  good  men  and  women.  All 
these  things  mean  definite  ideals  and  the 
touch  of  personality  which  ought  to  be  the 
characteristic  note  of  all  good  work  in 
California. 

We  have  waited  a  long  time  for  a  hotel 
which  shall  be  Californian  as  the  Sierras, 
the  orange  groves,  the  white  surf  on  the 
rincones,  and  the  old  Franciscan  missions 
are.  Most  of  the  hotels  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia are  good  in  their  v^ray,  but  they 
might  stana  on  Broadway,  in  Buffalo,  or 
in  Bangor  so  far  as  anything  characteristi- 
cally Californian  is  concerned.  They  are 
big  houses,  wide  and  wooden  where  there 
is  room  on  the  block,  tall  and  brick  where 


there  is  not,  and  built  by  eastern  folk,  to  house  and  feed  other  eastern  folks,  who  have  crossed  the  Sierras  to  wait 
till  the  blizzards  blow  over.  It  has  been  left  for  you,  Frank  Miller,  a  genuine  Californian,  to  drearn  of  the  hotel  that 
ought  to  be,  to  turn  your  ideal  into  plaster  and  stone,  and  to  give  us  in  mountain-belted  Riverside  the  one  hotel 
which  a  Californian  can  recognize  as  nis  own.  I  congratulate  you  on  j'our  success,  not  as  a  hotel  proprietor,  but  as 
poet  and  artist,  as  one  who  has  done  well  for  California  and  deserving  of  California's  gratitude,  for  no  one  can  leave 
the  hospitable  Glenwood  without  a  resolve  to  come  back  again  to  the  region  where  such  things  are  possible — to  the 
region  where  in  time  all  things  noble  shall  be  possible.         Very  truly  yours, 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,  President  Leland  Stanford  University. 


There  is  nothing  finer  in  Railway  Service  than  this 
truly  "Palatial  Train  for  Particular  People",  with  its 
splendid  Pullman  Sleepers,  Observation-Library 
Cars  and  Diners.  It  runs  every  day,  and  the  time  is 


Only  Three  Days 

Between 

Los  Angeles  &Chicago 

Over  tlie  Salt  Lake  Route,  Union  Pacific  and 
Chicago  &  Northwestern,  through  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Omaha.  You  will  enjoy  a  trip  to  or  from 
Southern  California  if  you  take  this  train. 

Information  at  all  ticket  offices  or  from 
L.  A.  BELL,  D.  F.  &  P.  A.,   714  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
C.  D.  PIKE,  C.  P.  A.,  601  So.  Spring  St.,  Lot  AngelM 
F.  A.  WANN,  Genl.  Traffic  Manager,  Loi  Angeles 


T.  C.  PECK,  Genl.  Pa«».  Agent,  Us  Angeles 
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The 

Glenwood 

Mission  Inn 

Riverside,  California 

FRANK  A.  MILLER,  Proprietor 

tf][  A  long,  low  cloistered 
■^   building  of  the  mission 
type,  enclosing  a  spacious 
courtand  surrounded  by  mag-    L 
nificent  old  trees  and  palms. 

I  believe  in  Riverside.  That  is  why  I  have  made  my  home  here  for  thirty-five  years  and  have  builded  the  Mission 
Inn  among  the  orange  groves  rather  than  on  any  of  the  highv*rays  of  more  frequent  travel.  To  me  the  sunshine  and 
sweet  air  of  the  country  is  more  attractive  than  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  city.  Eugene  Field  says :  "If  it 
weren't  for  sight  and  sound  and  smell  I'd  like  the  city  pretty  well,"  and  I  rather  think  my  likes  are  conditioned  in 
m  uch  the  same  way.  The  grand  old  mountains  are  the  sort  of  "skyscrapers"  that  I  admire,  and  I  prefer  the  shaded 
o  iled  drives  of  Riverside  to  the  bleak  asphaltum  of  metropolitan  streets.  And  as  we  live  on  this  earth  but  once,  it 
seems  to  me  worth  while  to  dwell  in  an  environment  of  beautiful  surroundings — in  Riverside  for  example. 

FRANK  A.  MILLER. 

^^MMMM  "^  "^  "^  '^  '^  '^  '^ 


IN  THE  COURT,  GLENWOOD  HOTEL 


Broadway  and  33d  Street 
NEW  YORK 


PAUL  L.  PINKERTON 


Manager 


"A  Hotel  in  the 
Heart  of  things" 

Pre-eminent  among  New  York 
Hotels  for  the  excellence  of  its 
Cuisine,  service  and  appoint- 
ments. Highest  standard  of  ac- 
commodations at  moderate  rates 

CHAS.  LEIGH  TAYLOR,  Pres. 

WALTER  S.  GILSON,  V.  Pres. 

Also  Proprietors  St.  Denis  Hotel,  N.  Y. 


FREMONT  HOTEL 

Corner  4th  and  Olive  Streets  :  Los  Angeles 


AN  elegantly  furnished  Family  and 
/-\  Tourist  Hotel,  situated  two 
blocks  from  Broadway,  on  an  em- 
inence commanding  a  charming  vista 
of  the  city.  Appointments  perfect 
Rates  reasonable.     American  plan. 

Thos.  Pascoe,  Proprietor 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET,  FREE,  ON  CAUFORNIA 
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The  Call  of  Home 

By  Chart  A.  Pitt 

From  sun-burned  mesa  and  tangled  plain 

And  the  hillsides  nude  and  steep, 

A  sweet  voice  calls  through  the  hush  of  night. 

As  it  wraps  the  world  in  sleep ; — 

The  singing  call  of  the  sun-kissed  hills, 

And  the  glint  of  the  trackless  sea ; 

The  subtle  perfume  of  flowers  that  bloom 

In  the  gardens  of  memory. 

Though  demons  shriek  in  unholy  rage, 

In  the  sand-storm's  deadly  wrath, 

O'er  bleaching  bones  by  the  lone  sand-dunes 

They  leave  to  mark  their  path. 

Yet  winds  of  night  bring  a  breath  from  hills 

Where  the  woodland  roses  grow 

And  sad,  low  songs  of  the  mournful  pines 

Where  the  sea-born  breezes  blow. 

The  locust  sounds  his  quivering  fife 

O'er  the  desert  wild  and  free. 

Like  half-hushed  notes  of  the  joyful  hail 

Of  the  ships  that  pass  at  sea ; 

But  silence,  vast  as  the  great  unknown, 

Broods  'neath  the  glare  of  day  ; 

And  fancy  paints  the  port  of  home, 

O'er  the  burning  sands  away. 


To  Our  Readers 

The  February  Pacific  Monthly 

]|YERY  interesting  feature  of  the  next  issue  will  be  a  critical  study  of 
Chilcle  Hassani's  latest  work,  with  reproductions  of  several  of  the 
two-score  remarkable  paintings  of  Oregon  desert  scenes  he  has  fin- 
ished during  the  past  summer.  Acknowledged  b}'^  leading  art  critics 
to  be  the  foremost  living  painter  of  the  outdoors,  it  is  predicted  that 
'Mr.  Plassam's  new  canvasses  will  perhaps  attract  even  more  attention 
than  anything  he  has  done  hitherto.  The  paintings  have  been  on  exhibition  recently 
in  Portland,  which  for  once  has  "got  ahead  of  New  York."  The  article  and  illus- 
trations will  interest  everyone  that  has  ever  been  stirred  by  the  peculiar  charms 
of  the  great  Western  sagebrush  country — charms  which  it  has  remained  for  Mr. 
Hassam  alone  to  adequately  interpret. 

That  very  talented  young  Chinese,  Ching  Chun  Wang,  editor  of  the  Chinese 
Student's  Monthly,  and  honor  graduate  from  Yale  University  last  June,  contril)utes 
a  very  pointed  answer  to  Mr.  Shiuiehiro  Saito's  art^'cle  on  "The  Coming  Struggle 
in  the  Far  East,"  which  appeared  in  The  Pacific  Monthly  last  August.  It  will 
\)e  remembered  that  Mr.  Saito  advocated  a  sort  of  Japanese  protectorate  over  China, 
intimating  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Chinese  to  accomplish  their  own  regenera- 
tion. Mr.  Wang  differs  very  radically  with  Mr.  Saito's  conclusions  and  many  of 
his  statements.  It  is  true  that  many  diplomatic  contests  of  today  are  fought  out 
more  or  less  under  cover  of  expressions  through  the  press  and  leading  periodicals, 
and  it  may  not  be  too  daring  an  assumption  that  more  is  back  of  both  Mr.  Saito's 
and  ]\[r.  Wang's  articles  than  the  personalities  of  the  authors.  Mr.  Wang's  article 
will  be  read  by  everyone  interested  in  knowing  something  of  the  real,  progressive 
Chinese  sentiment  of  today. 

In  Yaqui  iMnd,  by  Charles  R.  Price,  gives  a  clear  understanding  of  the  pa- 
thetic situation  of  a  brave  and  liberty-loving  people,  outnumbered  and  overwhchuod 
by  a  none  too  scrupulous  enemy,  and  who  have  made  their  last  stand  and  fought 
their  last  figbt.     Illustrated  from  numerous  interesting  photographs. 

Tlue  Story  of  the  Great  Northern,  by  W.  F.  Bailey,  is  another  of  that  well- 
known  railroad  historian's  accounts  of  the  genesis  and  development  of  a  great 
transcontinental  railroad. 

Professor  James  Rhoderick  Kendall  contributes  another  installment  of  his  re- 
markable articles  on  Theory  of  Organic  JAfe.  It  will  be  remem])ered  that  his  first 
article  in  the  October  number  dealt  with  a  unique  theory  of  sleep.  This  one  dis- 
cusses the  8u])ject  of  right  and  left-handedness,  demonstrating  tliat  it  bears  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  ])ositive  and  negative  phases  of  energy,  that  it  is  analogous  to 
the  waking  and  sleeping,  and  the  male  and  female,  principles  inherent  in  nuitter. 

Among  the  fiction  features  of  the  number  will  he  three  or  four  very  striking 
and  unusual  stories:  Jiy-Prodnrts,  by  Austin  Adams,  a  tale  of  Seattle,  that  might 
have  been  written  by  Dickens  had  he  lived  t«  study  conditions  in  a  new  Western 
city.  The  Prospector  is  a  very  sympathetic  study  of  a  Western  type,  by  Fred  R. 
Bechdolt,  whose  stories  are  attracting  attention  in  the  East.  Mr.  Bechdolt  collab- 
orated with  James  Hopper  in  the  remarka1)le  prison  story,  "!)009,"  one  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  season.  A  First  Year's  Erperience,  by  Elizabeth  Lambert  Wood,  is  a 
delightful  little  tale  of  married  life. 

Several  beautiful  reproductions,  in  color,  of  Western  scenery  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  number;  and  the  cover  design  "A  Belle  of  the  West,"  by  Miss  Oraoe  Jamerson, 
is  exceptionally  attractive. 
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The  Story  of  the  "North  Bank"  Road 


By  Lute  Peeise 


lEVELOPMENT  is  the 
potent  spirit  of  a  mighty 
age,  and  James  J.  Hill 
its  prophet,  exponent, 
avatar  in  our  Northwest, 
has  just  smoothed  down 
another  pathway  for  its  stately  march. 
Today  a  new  railroad  is  no  great 
novelty,  yet  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  pause  a  moment,  to  reflect  upon 
the  meaning  of  one  of  these  magnificent 
preliminary  achievements  for  progress. 
In  the  words  of  a  speaker  at  the  banquet 
given  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  city  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  to  Mr.  Hill,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  completion  of  the  "North 
Bank"  Road : 

"The  highway  is  the  artery  of  social 
life  and  the  avenue  of  social  progress,  and 
the  railroad  is  the  highway  of  today.  It 
is  not  actual  space  that  separates  men,  it 
is  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  space.  Lon- 
don is  nearer  Portland  today  than  Boston 
was  to  Charleston  a  hundred  years  ago. 
When  George  Washington  at  Mount  Ver- 
non stepped  into  his  coach  for  the  journey 
to  Philadelphia,  where  this  nation  was 
born,  he  started  on  a  four  or  five  days' 
journey.     Today  you  go  from  New  York  to 


Washington  in  four  or  five  hours. 

"This  is  what  the  railroad  has  done.  It 
has  lengthened  life  and  shortened  space, 
those  two  great  limitations  upon  our  exist- 
ence— time  and  space.  Space  has  been 
cut  down  by  steam  and  our  lives  have  been 
relatively  lengthened.  It  stands  to  reason, 
therefore,  that  for  economic  reasons  and 
sociologic  reasons  and  vital  reasons,  the 
railroad  is  the  prime  necessity  of  inter- 
communication between  modern  men.  It 
has  superseded  all  other  land  highways 
and  is  to  our  life  the  only  highway.  If 
we  consider  man  as  a  problem,  we  find 
that  he  is  a  gregarious  animal.  That  is, 
everywhere  he  has  been  found  in  flocks 
and  tribes.  He  will  not  live  isolated.  And 
to  this  fact  is  greatly  due  the  evolution  of 
man; — his  rise  and  progress.  Had  he 
lived  alone,  his  aspirations,  his  struggles, 
his  knowledge,  would  have  died  with  him; 
but  man  has  handed  his  aspirations  and 
knowledge  from  man  to  man  and  from 
generation  to  generation,  until  today  he 
dares  to  speculate  upon  the  origin  of  that 
very  life  and  intellect  which  enables  him 
to  speculate. 

"He  has  gathered  between  his  palms  the 
lightning  and  he  weighs  the  stars.  We 
have  this  structure:  The  progress  of  man 
resting  upon  society.  Society  resting  upon 
intercourse  and  exchange,  and  intercourse 
resting  upon  highways.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  too  much  to  say  that  highways  control 
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man's  life  and  development.  The  first  rude 
trail  between  tribes  was  a  beginning  of 
civilization." 

As  an  example  of  what  the  coming  of 
a  railroad  may  mean  to  a  region,  the 
story  of  the  "North  Bank"  or  Spokane, 
Portland  and  Seattle  Railway,  is  inter- 
esting. Glance  at  the  map  of  this  conti- 
nent. From  Mexico  to  the  Yukon  River 
there  is  but  one  feasible  down  ^rade  out- 
let from  the  great  interior  to  the  coast 
region ;  —  the  Co- 
lumbia River 
gorge.  This  stream, 
the  second  largest 
in  the  United 
States  and  the  only 
one  of  importance 
in  the  West  com- 
mercially, with  its 
deep-water  chan- 
nel, enormous  lum- 
bering industry 
and  the  greatest 
salmon  fisheries  in 
the  world,  cuts 
straight  through 
the  Cascade  range, 
dividing  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon, 
and  offering  the 
only  way  out  of 
the  vast  Inland 
Empire  not  over 
mountain  pass. 

Grades  are  the 
mighty  problem  in 
railroad  building. 
As  a  chain  is  as 
strong  as  its  weak- 
est link,  so  the 
economy  of  rail- 
road operation  is 
practically  governed  by  its  steepest  gi  ide. 

The  Harriman  system  has  long  pos- 
sessed a  line  down  the  south  bank  of  the 
Columbia,  the  Oregon  Railroad  and 
Navigation  Company,  which  was  com- 
pleted nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
But  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  builders,  striving  to 
reach  Puget  Sound  in  the  most  direct 
fashion,  each  climbed  the  slopes  and 
tunnelled  under  the  summits  of  the  Cas- 
cade   range    in    Washington,    and    the 


heavy  grades  and  the  snow  blockades  of 
winter  have  staggered  both  roads  at 
times  ever  since.  Years  ago  Mr.  Hill 
realized  the  necessity  for  having  an  out- 
let down  the  easy  Columbia  River  grade, 
and,  becoming  the  leading  power  and  in- 
fluence with  both  roads,  he  felt  that  the 
time  for  action  had  arrived.  But  the 
Harriman  interests  in  control  of  all  lines 
at  the  Southward,  were  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  When  C.  S.  Mellen  was 
at  the  head  of  the 
Northern  Pacific, 
a  "gent  1  e  m  a  n's 
agreement,"  to  last 
five  years  is  said 
to  have  been  en- 
tered into  between 
the  Harriman  and 
the  Hill  interests, 
by  which  it  was 
understood  that 
each  would  respect 
the  other's  terri- 
tory. 

Mr.  Harriman 
has  recently  stated 
that  his  proposi- 
tion to  the  Hill 
people  was  that 
they  should  run 
their  trains  over 
the  "O.  R.  &  N." 
(his  line  down  the 
south  bank  of  the 
Columbia),  in  re- 
turn for  which 
concession  the 
Harriman  interests 
should  have  the 
privilege  of  using 
the  Northern  Pa- 
cific line  from 
Portland  to  Puget  Sound.  At  best,  of 
course,  this  C<w1d  scarcely  be  more  than 
a  temporary  arrangement.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  appealed  to  the  Hill 
people,  to  the  extent  of  committing 
them  to  a  definite  agreement  thereon. 
At  any  rate,  the  year  1905  saw  the 
Hill  forces  actively  started  on  the  North 
Bank  Road.  "Some  day  some  road 
would  have  it,"  remarked  President 
Elliott,  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  at  the 
time.     "We   wanted   to  be   that   road." 


Photogrnpb   Courtesy  of  Tho   Orogonlan. 
A   SNAP   SHOT   AT  JAMES   J.    HILL. 
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Mr.  Hill  remarked  that  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  Columbia  River  is  room 
but  for  one  railroad :  *T  suppose  the 
Northern  Pacific  would  be  jealous  of 
the  Great  Northern  building  there,  and 
we  would  be  jealous  of  their  building 
there,  so  we  concluded  that  we  would 
build  jointly,  and  build  a  road  that  had 
no  adverse  grade."  Naturally,  public 
announcement  was  not  made  prema- 
turely. 

Victory  By  Strategy. 
The  newspapers  are  fond  of  referring 


preliminary  surveys  had  been  very  quiet- 
ly made,  but  the  Harriman  people  at  last 
awoke  to  the  situation  when  a  big  con- 
struction force  was  in  active  operation 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia. 
A  long,  foolish,  futile  and  very  expensive 
contest  followed. 

The  Harriman  interests  rushed  a 
corps  of  engineers  and  workmen  up  the 
Columbia  River  to  checkmate  their  rivals 
by  covering  strategic  points.  Concealment 
no  longer  being  necessary,  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  new  project  was  fin- 
ally made  by  President  Howard  Elliott, 


AN   INCIDENT  OK  THE   WARFARE   BETWEEN   THE   RIVAL   ROADS   IN    1006. 
Wallula-raclflc    (or   Columbia    Valloy)    Gradcrg   Cuttlnjj    Down    the    Graile   of    the    IIIU    Line. 


to  the  achievement  as  a  "wonderful  in- 
stance of  railroad  strategy."  The  first 
right-of-way  for  the  new  line  was  se- 
cured, it  is  said,  before  1903, — agents 
for  the  Hill  line  working  with  the  utmost 
circumspection.  For  the  next  two  years 
reports  began  to  thicken,  of  railroad 
rights-of-way  being  purchased ;  interest- 
ing statements  of  purchases  by  the 
Northern  Pacific — which  from  the  be- 
ginning has  had  a  branch  line  from 
Puget  Sound  to  Portland, — purchases  of 
water-front  areas  at  Portland  and  tracts 
suitable  for  railway  terminals,  etc.    The 


of  the  Northern  Pacific,  through  Assist- 
ant General  Passenger  Agent  A.  D. 
Charlton,  at  Portland,  in  September, 
1905.  He  stated  that  the  Great  Northern 
and  Northern  Pacific  companies  had  or- 
ganized, and  now  jointly  owned  the 
"Portland  and  Seattle  Railway  Com- 
pany," which  would  promptly  build  a 
line  from  a  junction  with  the  parent 
lines  in  the  interior,  down  the  north 
bank  of  the  Columbia  River  to  Vancou- 
ver, Washington,  thence  bridging  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivers  to 
Portland,  thus  giving  a  new,  easy  and 
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THE  HILL  SYSTEM'S  NEW  3000-FOOT   BRIDGE   ACROSS  THE  COLUMBIA,   AT   VANCOUVER. 
A   BlB  Item   in   the   Cost  of   Entrance   to  Portland. 


direct  line  from  tide-water  on  the  Paci- 
fic, to  and  from  the  East.  And  Mr. 
Elliott's  announcement  concluded  with 
a  request  for  the  kindly  co-operation  of 
the  people  of  Portland  and  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

The  news  was  confirmed  about  a 
month  later  by  both  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr. 
Elliott  at  a  banquet  given  them  by  the 
city  of  Portland  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Fairgrounds.  The  enthusiastic  banquet- 
ers there  promised  Mr.  Hill  that  Port- 
land should  have  a  "forty-foot  channel 
to  the  sea/'  to  which  the  railroad-builder 
replied :  "When  you  get  a  channel  down 
to  forty  feet,  depend  upon  it  all  the  cities 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  have  to  take 
their  hats  off  to  you,  because  you  have 
one   supreme   advantage :    Nature   made 


the  pass ; — water  follows  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  so  does  commerce." 

Mr.  Elliott  made  this  striking  point  in 
his  speech  at  the  banquet :  "The  foreign 
commerce  of  the  world,  outside  of  the 
Orient,  amounts  to  ^27  a  person  a  year ; 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  whole 
Orient,  $3.50  a  person  a  year.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  a  few  years  before  they 
double  and  treble  that  foreign  commerce. 
Will  that  not  mean  much  to  the  United 
States,  and  especially  to  the  Pacific 
Coast?" 

Effect  of  the  Announcement. 

The  effect  of  the  official  announcement 
was  electrical.  Mr.  Hill  was  hailed  as 
the  deliverer  of  Oregon  from  the  thrall- 
dom   of   Harriman,   although   the   chief 


THE  HILL  SYSTEM'H   NEW   nUIIXiE  ACROSS  THE  WILLAMinTK.    NEAR   PORTLAND. 
— '  It   Hm   the   LorgcKt    Draw-Span   In   the    World. 
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TYPICAL  TDNNEL  ON  THE   NEW   NORTH   BANK   ROAD    (SPOKANE,   PORTLAND   AND   SEATTLE   R.    R.) 
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complaint  against  Mr.  Harriman  was  his 
failure  to  make  good  on  promises  to  pro- 
vide increased  railroad  facilities  to  the 
State  of  Oregon.  Oregon,  and  especial- 
ly Portland,  rejoiced.  People  were  quick 
to  realize  the  great  significance  of  the 
city's  position  as  a  common  terminal  of 
the  two  great  rival  transportation  sys- 
tems of  the  West.  The  news  seemed 
especially  propitious  with  the  success  of 


of  the  whole  Columbia  River  Valley,  and 
all  the  Northwestern  territory  tributary 
to  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  lines,  would  logically  come 
down  the  Valley.  At  Portland,  Astoria 
and  Vancouver,  new  warehouses,  docks, 
and  elevators  would  be  built.  Then,  too, 
the  Hill  interests  would  add  a  new  and 
potent  factor  in  the  perennial  effort  to 
secure  help  from  Congress  to  make  and 
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From  Left  to  Right:   Louis  W.   IIlll,    Prosldont  Groat   Northern;   Juini's  J.    Hill;    Krancln  B.   Clarko,    President 
the  Spokane,   Portland  and  Seattle;   Howard   Elliott,   President  of  the  Northern  Paclfle. 


the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair,  then  in  full 
swing.  Real  estate  began  to  jump  in 
value.  "What  we  most  need  now,"  said 
T.  B.  Wilcox,  the  leading  exporter  of 
Oregon,  "is  a  channel  to  the  sea,  deep- 
enough  for  the  greatest  vessels."  And 
Portland  decided,  with  enthusiasm,  to 
have  such  a  channel.  It  was  realized 
that  through  this  easy,  "water-grade" 
gateway  from  the  interior,  must  run 
much  of  the  Oriental  freight.    The  grain 


keep  a  deep-water  channel  from  Port- 
land to  the  sea.  It  meant  the  beginning 
of  Portland's  growth  as  a  great  city. 

"It  fixes  the  destiny  of  the  city  as  the 
chief  mart  of  the  entire  Columbia  River 
basin :  Tiie  first  consequence  of  building 
the  North  Bank  Road  must  be  that  all 
tributary  commerce  will  seek  here  its 
natural  and  inevitable  depot.  This  means 
that  the  outlook  of  all  Eastern  Washing- 
ton and  Northern  Idaho  will  be  down  the 
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Columbia  River  to  Portland."  Perhaps, 
happy  thought ! — it  would  divert  a  deal 
of  the  grain  business  from  Tacoma  to 
new  elevators  at  Portland.  Remarked 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  jubilantly,  giv- 
ing Mr.  Harriman  a  "dig": 

"The  meaning  of  the  Northern  Pacific- 
Great  Northern  construction  down  the 
north  bank  of  the  Columbia  into  Portland, 
is  that  Oregon  is  at  last  free  from  the  Har- 
riman thralldom.  *  *  *  w^  have,  in 
the  proposed  North  Bank  road  a  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  historic  Hill 
railroad^policy.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  traffic  crea- 
tor. If  there  is  business  to  be  had,  he 
goes  for  it,  and  if  there  is  business  to  be 
developed,  he  develops  it.  He  overlooks 
no  practical  opportunities;  he  is  deterred 
by  no  obstacles;  he  never  wears  out  the 
public  patience,  and  forfeits  general  con- 
fidence and  respect,  by  waiting  until  he 
fears  someone  else  may  build,  and  then 
bottling  up  a  country  by  monopolizing 
rights-of-way,  so  that  nothing  may  be  done 
until  he  gets  ready  to  pull  the  cork,  which 
may  be,  and  probably  will  be, — never. 
There  is  no  dog-in-the-manger  odium  to  be 
attached  to  Mr.  Hill;  no  you-shant-make- 
hay-and-I-wont  policy  about  him.  He  is 
not  afraid  of  trespassing  upon  the  enemy's 
territory.  The  terms  of  the  ancient  divi- 
sion-of-territory  agreement  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Harriman  he  regards,  evi- 
dently, in  a  Pickwickian  sense.  Having 
crossed  the  Rubicon  of  the  Columbia  into 
Portland,  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  mod- 
ern railroad  Caesar  will  not  stop  until  he 
has  traversed  all  parts  of  Oregon.  Who, 
or  what  is  there  to  stop  him?" 

Harriman  Tried  to  Stop  Him. 

It  is  said  that  the  attempt  cost  the 
Harriman  system  some  millions,  not  only 
in  "bluff"  construction  work  and  bring- 
ing legal  proceedings  in  the  courts  of 
Oregon  and  Washington;  but  also  hur- 
ried purchases  of  terminal  lands  and 
rights-of-way  at  Puget  Sound  points  and 
Astoria.  Real  estate  owners  secured 
hitherto  undreamed-of  prices.  Already 
having  possession  of  all  rights-of-way 
down  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  to 
the  mouth,  the  Hill  interests  quietly  ab- 
sorbed, in  the  open  market,  the  Astoria 
and  Columbia  River  Railroad,  which 
connects  Portland  with  Astoria  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river.  The  Harriman 
people  revived  the  old  Wallula  Pacific, 
or  Columbia  Valley  Railroad,  which  had 
been     incorporated     years    before,    and 


rushed  more  gangs  of  graders  and  en- 
gineers to  the  north  bank  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  war  lasted  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  was,  at  times,  quite  bitter. 
"Every  means  of  disturbing  the  rival 
crews  was  resorted  to,  from  rolling 
rocks  down  from  the  bluffs  upon  them, 
to  securing  legal  processes  from  the 
courts;  injunction  writs  of  various 
kinds,  and  condemnation  suits  issued 
from  the  Washington  courts  with  sur- 
prising frequency,  during  the  time  the 
warfare  was  at  its  height. 

"One  day  the  Hill  forces  were  holding 
a  certain  strategic  point;  the  next  the 
Harriman  contractors  would  take  pos- 
session by  force  of  numbers,  only  to  be 
routed  next  day  by  a  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter, reinforcements  having  arrived 
over  night.  It  was  a  dull  day  without  an 
encounter  between  rival  graders.  Many 
were  wounded  in  the  skirmishes,  and 
once  there  was  imminent  danger  of  a 
pitched  and  serious  battle."  It  is  said, 
however,  that  at  times  the  "scraps"  were 
almost  farcial ;  the  graders,  having  little 
interest  in  either  side,  tossing  rocks  at 
one  another  with  grins  more  or  less 
good-natured. 

From  the  beginning,  the  good  faith  of 
the  project  was  attacked  vigorously  by 
the  Hill  people,  who  contended  that  the 
Wallula  Pacific  was  projected  merely  to 
hamper  the  Portland  and  Seattle  road, 
and  was  never  intended  to  be  built.  The 
Hill  interests  won  everything,  the  courts 
holding  that  the  opposition  did  not  have 
a  bona  fide  project,  that  it  was  purely  a 
movement  to  harass  the  building  of  the 
Hill  line.  The  best  interests  of  the  whole 
people  being  served  by  having  as  many 
roads  as  possible,  and  as  it  was  evident 
that  the  Hill  interests  actually  intended 
to  build  a  road,  their  contention  was  up- 
held by  the  courts,  from  "consideration 
of  public  policy." 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1907  the  Har- 
riman interests  gave  up  the  fight.  The 
offices  of  the  "Wallula  Pacific",  were  va- 
cated, its  officials  scattered,  its  contrac- 
tors paid  off  and  dismissed,  and  its  con- 
struction material  sold.  Aside  from  in- 
trinsically interesting  features,  the  pub- 
lic's interest  in  such  fights  lies  in  the 
fact   that   the    expense    eventually   goes 
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upon  the  railroad  company's  books,  and 
becomes  a  part  of  that  sum  upon  which 
"fixed  charges"  are  ultimately  based. 
The  quite  unnecessary  trouble  between 
the  rival  interests  seems  to  have  been 
finally  adjusted  by  an  agreement  where- 
by Mr.  Hill  received  no  further  interfer- 
ence, in  consideration  of  non-interference 
with  Mr.  Harriman's  movement  upon 
Puget  Sound.  The  extension  of  the  Har- 
riman  line  from  Portland  to  Seattle  will 
doubtless  be  the  next  irnportant  railroad 
work  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  Harri- 
man  interests  are  relieved  from  all  both- 
er and  anxiety  about  crossing  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  by  reason  of  the  "com- 
mon-user" clause  in  the  government's 
franchise  for  the  great  Hill  bridge, 
crossing  the  Columbia  at  Vancouver. 
Henceforth,  says  Mr.  Harriman  ("mel- 
lowed by  the  benign .  influences  of  an 
outing  spent  in  the  sunny  climate  of 
Southern  Oregon")  Mr.  Hill  and  I  will 
keep  the  hatchet  buried  and  will  work 
hand  in  hand  for  the  development  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Line. 

Connecting  at  Portland  with  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, the  Spokane,  Portland  and  Seattle 
Railway  as  actually  completed,  extends 
in  a  straight  line  across  the  Willamette 
River,  the  "Peninsula,"  Columbia 
Slough,  Shaw's  Island  and  the  main  Co- 
lumbia to  Vancouver,  Washington ; 
thence  along  the  shore  of  the  Columbia 
eaMward  to  a  junction  with  the  North- 
ern Pacific  again,  at  Pasco,  Washing- 
ton ;  a  total  of  230  miles  of  new  con- 
struction. The  new  road  shortens  the 
distance  from  Portland  to  Spokane  by 
nearly  sixty  miles,  and  its  lack  of  adverse 
grades  and  short  curves  gives  it  an  even 
greater  advantage  over  any  other  line 
from  tidewater  to  the  Inland  Empire. 

No  other  strip  of  railway  construction 
of  equal  length  in  the  West  matches  in 
quality  the  "North  Bank."  Originally 
announced  to  cost  about  $8,000,000,  the 
total  expense  involved  in  the  projects 
is  said  to  have  reached  nearly  $45,000,- 
000.  "But,"  remarked  Mr.  Hill,  in  one 
of  his  Portland  speeches,  "let  me  say 
to  you  in  good  faith,  the  North  Bank 


Road  cannot  fail,  because  we  have  22,- 
000  miles  of  good,  prosperous  road — 
about  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  of 
the  United  States — behind  us." 

Starting  the  grade  just  ten  feet  above 
the  celebrated  flood-water  mark  of  1894, 
a  uniform  lift  of  only  two  tenths  of  one 
per  cent  per  mile  is  maintained  with  pre- 
cision throughout  the  distance.  No  curve 
on  the  line  exceeds  three  degrees.  In 
the  grading,  more  than  18,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  material,  about  one  third  rock, 
was  moved.  A  total  of  five  miles  of 
solid  rock  was  cut  through.  There  are 
thirteen  tunnels,  varying  in  length  from 
150  feet  to  2,350  feet.  For  a  time,  7,000 
men  were  employed  on  the  work.  It  was 
completed  in  the  wonderfully  short  time 
of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  reflects 
credit  alike  upon  the  road's  president 
(during  the  construction  period)  Charles 
M.  Levey  (now  third  vice-president  of 
the  Northern  Pacific),  and  upon  its  chief 
engineer,  N.  D.  Miller. 

The  general  offices  of  the  road  are  in 
Portland.  Its  chief  officials  are :  Francis 
B.  Clarke,  president;  M.  P.  Martin,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer;  F.  S.  Forest,  gen- 
eral superintendent;  H.  M.  Adams,  gen- 
eral freight  and  passenger  agent;  R.  H. 
Jenkins,  assi.stant  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent;  F.  D.  Keuttner,  au- 
ditor. 

Costly  Entrance  to  Portland. 

To  effect  an  entrance  into  Portland 
from  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia 
was  a  very  costly  undertaking,  but  it  was 
carried  out  with  the  unswerving  thor- 
oughness that  characterized  the  building 
of  the  entire  line.  In  the  short  distance 
separating  Vancouver  from  the  Oregon 
metropolis,  two  great  double-track 
bridges  and  a  long  concrete  viaduct  had 
to  be  built.  The  bridge  over  the  Co- 
lumbia is  one  of  the  greatest  in  America, 
the  total  length  of  the  steel  structures 
being  nearly  3,000  feet.  It  is  provided 
with  a  446-foot  draw-span,  the  solid  con- 
crete pivot-pier  of  which,  it  happened, 
was  built  over  eighteen  years  ago  for  the 
Union  Pacific,  when  that  road  was  plan- 
ning a  line  to  Puget  Sound  from  Port- 
land (a  project  that  never  got  beyond  a 
start).    Most  of  the  piers  for  this  bridge 
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reach  a  depth  of  eighty  feet  below  low 
water,  and  are  of  solid  concrete  up  to  ten 
feet  below  low  water;  thence  are  built 
up  with  granite  masonry  backed  by  con- 
crete. 

Shaw's  Island  is  crossed  by  a  twenty- 
six-span  steel  viaduct,  2135  feet  long,  on 
concrete  piers.  Then  comes  the  Colum- 
bia-Slough bridge,  1466  feet  long;  and 
finally,  the  Willamette  River  bridge, 
1762  feet,  just  below  Portland,  with  a 
draw-span  521  feet  in  length — the 
greatest  draw-span  in  the  world. 

Materials  used  in  the  bridges: 

Cement  76,000  barrels. 

Timber  in  foundations,  7,000,000  feet. 

Piles,  300,000  lineal  feet. 

Concrete  in  piers,  68,000  cubic  yards. 

Granite  masonry,   10,876  cubic  yards. 

Steel  and  iron,  43,000,000  pounds. 

The  Last  Spike. 

With  fitting  ceremony,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  crowd  of  invited  persons,  the 
golden  spike  was  driven  home  by  Chief 
Engineer  Miller,  March  11,  1908,  at 
Sheridan's  Point,  on  the  Columbia. 
Here,  speakers  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  just  a  little  over  100  years  ago, 
Lewis  and  Clark,  the  first  white  men 
into  the  Oregon  country,  passed  that 
point  on  their  historic  expedition.  With- 
in a  stone's  throw  of  the  same  point, 
just  fifty-two  years  before,  a  little  band 
of  Oregon's  first  settlers, — some  forty 
men,  women  and  children, — held  their 
ground  against  repeated  attack  from  200 
to  300  very  confident  and  blood-thirsty 
Indians.  Reinforcements  arriving  from 
Fort  Vancouver  at  the  west  and  Fort 
Dalles  at  the  east,  the  savages  were  put 
to  flight,  a  number  of  their  leading  war- 
riors being  captured  and  duly  hanged  by 
way  of  warning  to  their  tribesmen. 

The  scene  of  this  "last-spike"  driving 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  rom- 
antic in  America.  Indeed,  the  North 
Bank  road  is  bound  to  become  popular 
as  a  tourist  route.  Throughout  its 
length  it  has  no  superior  in  point  of 
scenic  beauty  and  grandeur.  "Nature 
has  builded  in  this  region  with  a  lavish 
recklessness.  The  towering  crags,  the 
rock-ribbed  hills,  the  huge  boulders,  the 


snow-capped  peaks,  the  aclivities  clad 
with  fir  and  pine ;  Table  Mountain,  Cas- 
tle Rock,  St.  Peter's  Dome  and  the  rest, 
the  rich  and  varied  coloring,  the  silvery 
mountain  streams  trickling  down  the 
fronts  of  lofty  cliffs ;  the  wttnderful  wat- 
erfalls; the  Columbia  itself,  now  widen- 
ing to  an  almost  placid  stream,  now 
thundering  and  foaming  over  and 
through  great  rocks,  or  narrowing  to  a 
swift,  deep  current  as  it  dashes  through 
a  gorge." 

The  Final  Celebration. 

Three  years  after  the  famous  banquet 
at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair,  Oregon 
again  greeted  Mr.  Hill  and  President 
Elliott.  Portland  gave  the  officials  of 
the  Hill  system  a  great  banquet  at  the 
Commercial  Club,  November  6,  last. 
There  was  much  cheering  and  general 
felicitation  and  the  speeches  lasted  long 
past  midnight. 

Mr.  Hill's  speech  was  another  of  his 
notable  contributions  to  economics.  He 
said  little  on  the  subject  of  railroads,  but 
anuch  on  the  great  problem  of  the  con- 
servation of  our  resources.  He  pointed 
out  how,  with  the  logical  increase  of 
population  within  the  next  fifty  years, 
this  country  will  be  consuming  all  the 
grain  that  it  can  produce, — perhaps 
more,  unless  the  soil  generally  is  given 
better  and  more  scientific  treatment  than 
at  present.  "Let  us  educate  ourselves  to 
take  care  of  our  resources,"  he  said.  "We 
have,  in  the  past,  been  reckless.  For- 
merly we  could  abandon  the  old  field 
and  move  on  to  a  new  one,  but  the  tide 
of  emigration  has  already  reached  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  now  beating  back, 
and  it  will  meet  the  other  tide  that  is 
constantly  rising,  because  people  will 
marry,  and  live  in  marriage  and  children 
will  be  born,  and  people  will  come  to  the 
United  States  from  other  countries  as 
long  as  we  pay  the  highest  scale  of 
wages  in  the  known  world.  *  *  * 
The  man  who  has  his  feet  in  the  soil, 
the  man  who  grows  out  of  the  soil,  as  a 
tree  grows  up  out  of  it,  is  the  man  who 
will  succeed,  and  he  is  the  man  who  will 
be  the  cornerstone  of  the  future  life, — 
social,  commercial  and  financial, — of 
our  whole  country." 
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The  Future  of  the  North  Bank  Road. 

The  Spokane,  Portland  and  Seattle 
Railway  is  now  being  extended  from 
Pasco  to  Spokane,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted to  the  latter  point  about  February 
1,  next.  The  extension  will  parallel 
the  Northern  Pacific  lines  for  a  short 
distance,  then  cut  through  the  great 
Eastern  Washington  wheat  and  stock 
region  between  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
lines.  This  will  stimulate  still  more  the 
development  of  Eastern  Washington;  a 
region  probably  no  richer  than  the  huge 
empire  of  Eastern  Oregon  but  which, 
owing  to  railroad  service,  is  incalculably 
further  developed.  It  is  not  remarkable 
that  Oregon  should  regard  Mr.  Hill  very 
hopefully.  "Perhaps  he  will  do  some- 
thing for  our  Inland  Empire,  if  Harri- 
man  wont,"  they  are  saying.  However, 
it  is  doubtless  but  a  matter  of  a  very  few 
years  before  new  lines  are  built  by  some- 
one through  Eastern  Oregon. 

Without  doubt  the  North  Bank  will 
prove  a  very  profitable  line.  It  will  have 
its  share  of  the  immense  grain  business' 
of  the  Inland  Empire  of  the  Northwest. 
In  1907  this  region  produced  66,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  23,500,000  bushels  of 
oats  and  12,363,000  bushels  of  barley,  or 
a  total  of  101,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
valued  at  $66,412,000.  In  addition  to 
this  is  the  business  to  be  derived  from 
the  rapidly  growing  fruit  industry  of  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  River  valleys, 
which  will  soon  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fruit-producing  regions  in  the 
country.  Down  through  the  Columbia 
River  gorge  are  very  great  resources  of 
timber,  and  with  the  clearing  of  the  val- 
leys and  benchlands,  more  of  the  finest 
farming  and  fruit-growing  areas  to  be 
found  anywhere.  Yet  further  on  is  the 
rich  territory  back  of  Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington, devoted  to  stock,  dairy,  fruit  and 
farming  products  (This  splendid  re- 
gion produces  10,000,000  pounds  of 
prunes  annually).  Finally  through  con- 
trol of  the  lower  Columbia,  the  Hill  sys- 
tem secures  a  masterful  grip  on  the  in- 
calculable shipping  business  of  the  fast 
developing  lumber  industry.  The  sal- 
mon-canning industry  will  contribute  its 
quota,  so  that  eventually  all  these  ele- 


ments of  business  will  send  the  Hill 
trains  Eastward  as  heavily  laden  with 
long-haul  freights  as  they  came  West- 
ward ;  this,  too,  unimpeded  as  heretofore 
by  the  grades  and  snow  blockades  of  the 
Cascades. 

Results  Present  and  Future. 

Very  great  already  are  the  tangible, 
results  from  the  building  of  the  North 
Bank.  Of  course  it  would  be  foolish 
to  ascribe  to  that  work  all  of  the  re- 
markable material  progress  made  in  this 
region  since  1905 ;  but  a  very  large  share 
of  it  may  be  justly  credited  to  that 
achievement.  More  has  come  to  pass 
than  was  generally  hoped  for  and  pre- 
dicted three  years  ago.  Naturally,  each 
separate,  important  community  is  ever 
prone  to  hold  that  the  Development 
Genie  has  its  interests  especially  in  his 
keeping.  These  funny  rivalries  between 
towns  must  frequently  give  a  deal  of 
worry  to  our  big  railroad  managers. 
"Everywhere  in  the  West,"  complains 
one  of  these  (J.  C.  Stubbs  of  the  Har- 
riman  system),  "cities  are  trying  to  be 
distributing  centers,  and  struggling  to 
receive  advantages  over  other  cities  in 
their  zone." 

With  the  completion  of  the  North 
Bank  Road,  Vancouver  gives  a  rousing 
cheer:  "Whoop  her  up,  Vancouver,  the 
head  of  deep  water  and  the  grain  port 
of  the  world !  Our  city  will  no  longer 
be  the  backdoor  of  Portland ;  she  will  be 
the  front  door.  This  road  will  build  up 
Vancouver  until,  within  the  next  thirty 
years,  Portland  will  be  the  Oakland  to 
our  San  Francisco!" 

Astoria,  too,  is  confident  that  Glow- 
ing Future  has  her  particularly  in  mind. 
"The  purchase  by  the  Hill  interests,  of 
immense  water  frontages  on  the  harbor 
of  Astoria,  for  docks,  terminals,  shops 
and  elevators,  has  wrought  the  double 
advantage  of  forcing  the  Harriman  in- 
terests to  get  in  on  the  same  lines  and 
secure  bay  frontage  and  terminal  facil- 
ities nearly  as  good,  and  quite  as  exten- 
sive. Thus  is  Astoria  made  doubly  im- 
portant as  the  sea  terminus  of  two  gfeat 
railroad  systems ;  a  position  that,  sooner 
or  later,  will  place  her  in  the  foremost 
rank   of  the   marine-and-rail   metropolis 
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of  the  country."  And  envious  old  Port- 
land, "ever  dreading  Astoria's  superb 
maritime  advantage,"  will  be  humiliated 
accordingly. 

Tacoma  and  Seattle,  mutually  despis- 
ing— though  Seattle  thus  far  outstrip- 
ping the  former — are  equally  serene  in 
the  conviction  that  not  only  are  they  na- 
turally the  pet  cities  of  the  Hill  system, 
but  that  the  completion  of  the  North 
Bank  line  and  the  coming  of  the  Harri- 
man  extension  from  Portland  must  in- 
evitably, and  forever  insure  their  super- 
iority to  "poor  old  Portland."  And  out 
comes  the  hammer  chorus:  "Portland,  a 
great  seaport  metropolis,  indeed !  Be- 
ware !  all  you  craft  of  the  Pacific,  be- 
ware of  the  Columbia  Bar  and  that  120- 
mile  mud-turtle  channel !  Portland's 
'Channel,' — Pshaw !  It  would  be  a  good 
channel  if  the  bottom  were  n't  so  near 
the  top.  Ours  is  the  only  really  great 
seaport  of  the  fufur^  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  San  Francisco?  Pishi^by  the 
'Great  Circle'  route,  we  are  days  nearer 
to  the  Orient." 

Portland  grins  derisively  and  remem- 
bers Mr.  Hill's  remark :  "H  you  can  get 
a  channel  deep  enough  for  the  biggest 
ships,  all  the  other  cities  will  have  to 
take  their  hats  off  to  you."  Also  that 
ocean  craft  will  always  like  the  only 
fresh-water  port  of  the  Coast,  for  it 
clears  the  barnacles  and  so  enables 
swifter  sailing.  Portland  has  not  yet 
obtained  the  promised  forty-foot  chan- 
nel, but  she  has  been  grimly  expending 
$2,500,(XX)  to  dig  it  as  deep  as  she  can, 
and  expects  the  rest  of  the  country  to 
"help  out"  on  the  Columbia  river  and 
bar.  And  why  not?.  It  is  no  more  a 
Portland  affair  than  it  is  the  Nation's, 
yet  the  Government  has  expended  on 
the  rivers  below  Portland,  not  including 
the  bar,  only  a  little  more  than  half  as 
much  as  Portland ;  yet  the  watershed  oi 
the  Columbia  includes  more  than  half 
of  Washington,  two-thirds  of  Oregon, 
practically  all  of  Idaho  and  part  of  Mon- 
tana and  British  Columbia.  All  of  the 
country  is  directly  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  lowest  freight  rates  to  the 
Orient,  and  the  Columbia  gateway  pro- 
vides the  only  down-grade  opening  to 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


However,  all  in  good  time.  Ships 
drawing  twenty  five  and  a  half  feet 
can  now  reach  Portland,  and  her  ship- 
ping is  already  immense.  The  city  has 
grown  a  third  larger  in  population 
during  the  last  three  years;  manufac- 
turers and  other  big  business  enterprises 
have  come  as  never  before.  One  of 
the  greatest  packing  plants  in  Amer- 
ica is  building  here.  Thousands  have 
become  "independent"  from  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  real-estate  values,  and 
like  all  other  Western  cities,  Portland 
sees  nothing  but  continued  wealth  and 
"phenomenal"  growth  in  the  future. 

A  Larger  Meaning. 

There  is  a  larger  meaning  to  the  com- 
ing of  any  new  railroad  than  the  parti- 
cular advantage  of  any  city.  After  all, 
commerce  is  sure  to  find  the  easiest 
channels,  wherever  they  lie.  A  railroad 
scatters  the  seeds  of  development 
throughout  its  course:  It  "builds  up  the 
country"  and  the  city  can  never  be  more 
than  a  market-place  for  the  country.  The 
saying  is  trite  that  no  city  can  be  great 
without  great  developed  country  back  of 
it.  The  ultimate  source  of  wealth  is  the 
country,  and  "Oh,  for  a  railroad!"  is 
the  cry  of  the  railroadless  region.  Ten 
years  ago,  George  Sandell,  a  one-armed 
baker,  "took  up"  a  quarter  section  of 
Government  land  on  th&  bank  of  the  Co- 
lumbia opposite  the  town  of  Hood  River, 
Oregon.  After  "proving  up"  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  sell  it  all  with  im- 
provements, at  ten  dollars  an  acre,  at 
any  time  up  to  three  years  ago.  Then 
along  came  the  North  Bank  road.  Be- 
fore the  line  was  completed  he  had  sold 
all  but  a  small  fraction  of  his  claim,  at 
from  $75  to  $150  an  acre,  in  twenty-acre 
tracts.  Thus  where  one  poor  and  lonely 
settler  was  struggling  with  the  stumps 
in  a  160-acre  wilderness  three  years  ago, 
will  soon  be  seven  or  eight  prosperous 
families  with  "R.  F.  D."  and  other  mod- 
ern farm  conveniences ;  growing  fruit 
and  other  produce  and  shipping  it  out 
on  the  railroad.  Just  one  small  sample 
of  what  the  railroad  means ; — new  homes 
and  settlements  and  progress.  Hark  1 
hark  I  hear  the  real  estate  men  shout! 
The  homeseekers  are  coming  West  at 
the  rate  of  thousands  a  day. 


A  Question  of  Courage 


By  John  Kenneth  Turner 


AN  KILLEN,  desperado, 
leaned  against  the  bar  of 
of  the  Bhie  Lizard  saloon, 
his  right  hand  playing  a 
restless  tattoo  on  a  hip- 
hung  six-shooter.  Every 
few  moments  Dan  would  twist  his  body 
petulantly,  black  frowns  would  darken 
and  distort  the  leaden  expanse  of  his 
forehead  and  lightning  shafts  would  dare 
from  one  to  the  other  of  hi?  golden  brown 
eyes. 

But  it  was  not  these  manifestations  of 
blood-hunger  that  caused  the  loungers  to 
cast  furtive,  anxious  glances  at  Killen ; 
it  was  the  twining  and  twisting  and  twirl- 
ing of  his  mane-like  mustache.  With  the 
dexterous  index  finger  of  his  left  hand 
the  bad  man  wound  and  contorted  and 
pulled  his  big  black  pet,  now  into  fierce, 
horizontal  prongs,  now  into  tight,  pig- 
tail spirals,  now  into  soft,  wavy  rings. 
This  was  the  infallible  omen,  the  unfail- 
ing portent.  This  hirsute  spectacle  was 
famous  in  Centipede  Hole,  and  it  was 
the  certain  warning  of  an  eruption  of 
the  intermittent  volcano  which  slept 
somewhere  below  Killen's  red  bandana 
necktie. 

The  other  men  of  Centipede  Hole  were 
no  set  of  arrant  cowards.  But  why  con- 
tend against  the  invincible?  Dan  Killen 
could  draw  and  riddle  two  men  while 
any  other  marksman  in  the  territory  was 
reaching  for  his  gun.  Without  turning 
his  head  he  could  perforate  the  heart  of 
an  enemy  fifty  feet  behind  his  back. 
When  in  mood  more  playful  than  mur- 
derous, he  could  bullet-curl  the  mus- 
tache of  a  tenderfoot  at  a  dozen  paces 
or  bring  down  a  horse-fly  on  the  wing. 
No,  it  was  not  at  all  strange  that  Killen 
had  Centipede  Hole  cowed,  aye,  buf- 
faloed, hippopotamused,  even  elephanted 
half  to  death. 


Suddenly,  wiih  a  final  ferocious  jerk, 
the  black  mane  was  turned  floorward  in 
two  spikes,  like  the  tusks  of  a  walrus, 
Killen's  idle  fingers  closed  on  the  butt 
of  his  revolver  and  he  jerked  the  weapon 
from  its  holster.  At  the  movement  there 
was  a  precipitate  scattering  of  the  other 
loungers.  Men  who  had  been  loafing 
about  the  resort  all  day  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  they  had  business  elsewhere. 
Most  of  them  preferred  to  seek  it 
through  the  back  door,  the  farthest  from 
the  man  with  the  gun,  while  several 
searched  for  theirs  under  the  idle  poker 
tables  scattered  over  the  capacious  floor. 
Even  the  bartender  ducked  behind  his 
breast-high  bulwark  and,  tucking  him- 
self safe  beneath  a  shelf  of  burnished 
tumblers,  patiently  wiped  a  beer  glass 
as  he  waited  for  the  expected  fusillade. 

The  only  person  who  did  not  fly  be- 
fore the  Killen  cannon  was  a  stranger, 
a  baby-faced  youth  in  a  checked  suit, 
purple  necktie  and  derby  hat.  This  indi- 
vidual remained  in  his  chair,  his  patent- 
leathers  comfortably  crossed  on  a  table, 
grinning  amusedly  at  Killen  as  the  latter 
frowned  after  the  disappearing  coat- 
tails. 

"Bums !  Free-lunch  bums !  That 's  all 
they  are!"  grunted  Killen,  in  disgust. 
"There  aint  a  lick  of  fight  in  one  of 
'em.  Not  a  one  of  'em  dast  to  blink 
twice  in  the  face  of  a  grown-up  man. 
Hey !  You  sabe  who  you  're  rubbering 
at  ?" — noticing  the  stranger — "Why 
did  n't  you  scamper  with  the  rest  of  the 
rats?" 

Glaring  a  glare  specially  invented  for 
the  terrorization  of  tenderfoots,  Killen 
jerked  the  spikes  of  his  mustache  an- 
other point  toward  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  raised  his  weapon,  drew  a  bead  on 
the  pink  rim  of  the  stranger's  left  ear, 
and — hesitated.      For   his   eye,   glancing 
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along  the  barrel,  looked  through  a  win- 
dow beyond  the  back  of  the  baby-faced 
stranger. 

The  window  was  set  in  a  single  wall 
separating  two  adjoining  saloons,  the 
Blue  Lizard  and  the  Horned  Toad.  In- 
side the  Horned  Toad  Killen  saw  four 
men  playing  poker,  unaware  of  the  com- 
motion that  had  just  racked  the  belly  of 
the  Blue  Lizard. 

"Shucks!"  grunted  the  bad  man,  low- 
ering his  weapon.  "I  came  mighty  nigh 
shooting  a  winning  hand  out  of  the  fist 
o'  Bill  Potts ;  and  he  's  my  friend.  Hey, 
kid" — with  a  gleeful  grin — "Watch  me 
send  'em  tumbling  now.  Just  pipe  me 
pick  the  ace  of  diamonds  out  of  that 
red-headed  geezer's  grip." 

"Bang!"  The  stranger  turned  to  see 
a  pane  shiver  with  a  crash  and  to  catch 
a  sight  of  an  ace  of  diamonds  flying  from 
a  row  of  cards.  On  the  instant  the  table 
was  kicked  over,  legs  waved  in  the  air 
as  the  players  tumbled  backward  in  their 
chairs,  while  a  hum  as  from  a  rudely 
awakened  bee-hive  welled  up  in  the  maw 
of  the  Horned  Toad. 

Chuckling  down  in  the  depths  of  his 
unpolished  boots,  Killen  ejected  the 
empty  shell  from  his  smoking  gun,  re- 
placed it  with  a  loaded  one,  and  glanced 
expectantly  at  the  front  door.  In  a 
moment  there  burst  in  a  group  of  angry 
men,  each  brandishing  a  deadly  weapon. 
Eagerly  they  looked  about  for  the  peace 
disturber,  but  when  they  saw  it  was  Dan 
their  eagerness  vanished,  they  strove  to 
hide  their  guns  and,  turning  tail,  they 
shoved  and  jostled  one  another,  each  in 
a  mad  effort  to  be  first  through  the  door 
and  out  of  sight. 

"Haw,  haw,"  laughed  Killen,  his  tem- 
per sweetening.  "Not  one  of  'em's  game 
— not  one  of  'em.  They  're  free  lunch ; 
that 's  what  they  are.  They  're  a  colony 
o'  prairie  dogs — scootin'  for  their  holes 
the  minute  they  spot  me.  Shucks !  I 
could  clean  out  the  whole  ant-hill  single- 
handed.  Say,  kid,  why  aint  you  con- 
gratulatin'  me  for  that  bulls-eye  of 
mine?" 

"It  was  a  good  shot,"  admitted  the 
baby-faced  youth,  readily,  but  without 
enthusiasm. 

"Good!"  snorted  the  desperado.  "You 


ought  to  be  grovelin'  at  my  feet  over 
it.  You  ought  to  be  howling  my  praises 
and  pounding  a  tambourine  and  bass 
drum  over  me.  You  sabe  who  you  're 
admiring,  kid?  Dan  Killen,  the  nerviest 
gent  and  the  surest  shooter  that  ever 
turned  a  card  or  pulled  a  trigger !" 

"You  're  a  good  shot,  all  right,"  re- 
plied the  stranger,  with  a  shrug,  "but  I 
dont  know  about  your  nerve." 

"What?"  screamed  Killen,  then  leaped 
into  the  air  and  let  out  a  whoop  of  pure 
delight.  "Ho!  Ho!  Gents!"  his  eyes 
glittering  and  his  tobacco-stained  teeth 
snapping  together  like  those  of  a  hun- 
gry rat.  "Hooray !  I  've  found  my  meal 
at  last.  Come,  gents,  come  to  the  big 
feast,  to  the  feast  of  the  juicy  lamb. 
Hey,  lamb,  yank  out  your  iron  and  de- 
fend yourself!" 

And  as  if  to  emphasize  his  remarks 
the  bully  of  Centipede  Hole  shot  the 
tailor-made  cigarette  from  between  the 
stranger's  teeth,  shivered  the  rim  of  his 
derby  hat  with  a  bullet  and  picked  a  fly 
off  the  second  knuckle  of  his  left  hand. 

"Mercy !  fellow !"  prot<.'sted  the  check- 
suited  youth.  "I  'm  unarmed.  You 
would  n't  murder  an  unarmed  man, 
would  you?" 

"That 's  something  1  never  done," 
cried  Killen.  "Here  's  one  cannon  and 
here 's  another.  Take  your  choice  and 
start  the  fireworks.  I  tell  '  you  I  'm 
hungry — I  'm  in  a  hurry  for  my  dinner." 

"Aw,  I  dont  know  anything  about 
those  thingumbobs,"  insisted  the  stran- 
ger. "I  'd  hate  awfully  to  take  the  life 
of  a  fellow  mortal,  anyhow." 

"One  more  coward;  one  more  white- 
livered  prairie  dog!"  bellowed  Killen, 
waving  a  pistol  encouragingly  at  the 
hangers-on,  who  were  beginning  cau- 
1'ously  to  return. 

"I  'm  no  coward,"  retorted  the  youth, 
flushing.  "I  'm  just  as  brave  as  you  are. 
So  there!" 

"Hey?"  cried  the  bad  man.  "Didn't  T 
just  back  you  out  for  a  gun  fight?" 

''Sure.  But  you  knew  I  could  n't 
shoot.     You  did  'nt  take  any  chances." 

"But  how  alx)ut  my  record?  Aint  I 
took  chances  in  the  past?  Aint  I  put 
away  whole  settlements  of  grownups, 
every  one  of  'em  armed  with  as  good 
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smoke-wagons  as  my  own  and  every  one 
as  able  to  use  'em  as  myself?" 

"No.  You  said  yourself  that  you  're 
the  quickest  and  surest  shot  in  these 
parts.  You  always  knew  that  you  could 
get  the  other  fellow  before  he  got  you. 
It  was  like  a  big  boy  bullying  a  little 
one.  I  dont  see  that  you  're  brave,  at 
all." 

"What  in  Sam  Hill  do  you  make  of 
that  gibberish?"  inquired  Killen,  turning 
to  Sam  Toombs,  a  member  of  the  circle 
which  now  surrounded  the  two  men. 

"Sounds  like  good  logic  to  me,"  grunt- 
ed Toombs,  "though  I  can  't  say  I  ever 
thought  of  it  that  way  before." 

"Yes,"  continued  the  stranger,  rub- 
bing it  in.  "You  can  't  tell  whether  any 
man  is  brave  until  you  see  him  fight 
with  the  chances  against  him.  Any 
coward  can  fight  with  the  odds  on  his 
side.  The  only  way  you  can  prove  that 
you  're  a  braver  man  than  I,  is  to  fight 
with  weapons  that  suit  me  better  than 
they  do  you.  But  of  course  I  dont  ex- 
pect  " 

"You  bet  I  '11  do  it !"  exploded  Killen. 
"I  'm  afraid  of  nobody  with  nothin'. 
Name  your  killers,  kid.  I  '11  show  you 
which  one  of  us  has  got  the  sand  in  his 
boots.  Trot  out  your  weapons ;  barkers 
or  bread  knives,  cleavers  or  chop-sticks, 
pop-guns  or  poker,  tomahawks  or  naked 
claws — I  '11  match  my  grit  against 
yours  at  anything  you  can  name." 

"But  I  dont  want  to  actually  kill  any- 
body.    I " 

"Well,  then,  shed  your  coat,"  cried 
Killen,  giving  his  mane  a  ferocious  jerk 
and  beginning  to  roll  up  his  sleeves. 
"We  '11  pummel  a  little." 

"But  I  dont  like  to  pummel,  either," 
objected  the  youth. 

"Then  what  do  you  want  to  do?  Why 
dont  you  name  your  weapons?"  fumed 
the  bad  man. 

"Well,  if  you  really  mean  it,  if  you  're 
game,  here  you  are!" 

At  the  words  the  youth  drew  from  a 
pocket  a  vicious  looking  mechanism  the 
length  of  a  large  jack-knife  and  two- 
thirds  the  thickness  of  his  fist.  It  was  a 
mysterious  and  complicated  affair  and 
the  young  man  immediately  began  to 
unfold   it,   bringing  to   light   numerous 


blades,  screws,  hinges  and  other  instru- 
ments. 

"What  in  whiskered  billy-goats  is  that 
thing?"  gasped  Killen  while  the  ring  of 
spectators  crowded  closer. 

"That,"  replied  the  youth,  proudly,  "is 
the  greatest  combination  tool  chesl  and 
household  help  ever  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  performs  forty-three  different  and 
distinct  mechanical  operations,  each  by 
means  of  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist, 
while  the  most  complex  contrivance 
heretofore  offered  was  capable  of  but 
seventeen  operations.  It  is  invaluable 
alike  for  the  parlor,  the  workshop,  the 
kitchen  and  the  toilet,  reducing,  accord- 
ing to  mathematical  calculations,  the 
labor  of  the  housekeeper,  forty-two  and 
one-half  per  cent.  It  embraces  a  potato 
peeler,  can  opener,  cork  puller,  screw 
driver,  corn  parer,  shoe  buttoner,  hair 
clipper,  nail  file,  razor  and  whetstone, 
while  here 's  a  mirror  and  there 's  a 
tooth  extractor.  By  closing  it  up  you 
have  a  potato  masher,  as  well '  as  a 
perfect  form  for  darning  socks.  Be- 
sides  " 

"But  which  of  the  blamed  dewdads 
are  we  goin'  to  cut  and  slash  with?"  in- 
terrupted the  impatient  bully. 

"We  're  not  going  to  cut  and  slash 
with  any  part  of  if,"  explained  the  baby- 
faced  stranger.  "I,"  said  he,  proudly, 
"have  just  graduated  from  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  school  of  salesmanship  and  you  and  I 
are  going  to  match  our  respective  cour- 
age in  selling  it." 

"Sell  it!"  bawled  Killen. 

"Sure.  Peddle  it  to  the  housewives  of 
Centipede  Hole.  You  take  the  north  end 
of  the  burg  and  I  '11  take  the  south,  and 
it  wont  be  long  before  we  find  out 
whether  or  not  you  're  a  brave  man." 

"Excuse  me,"  snorted  the  desperado. 
"I  'm  no  peddler." 

"Just  as  I  expected,"  sneered  the 
stranger.  "You  're  crawfishing  already. 
You  're  backing  down.  You  're  taking 
water.  Where  's  the  midnight  dream  of 
terror  now  ?  Where  's  the  unscared  bully 
of  Centipede  Hole?  I  tell  you  that  you 
have  n't  the  nerve  to  fight  me  at  my 
own  game.  You  dont  dare  to  face  the 
housewives  of  this  town  and  you  know 
it.     You  're  a  coward !" 
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Choking  with  rage,  the  gambler 
turned  to  the  crowd,  but  in  no  face  could 
he  discover  a  gleam  of  sympathy. 

"I  guess  it 's  up  to  you,"  volunteered 
Sam  Toombs.  "You  invited  him  to  choose 
his  own  weapons  and  he  's  chose  'em. 
If  you  want  to  uphold  your  reputation 
for  valor  in  this  here  town  it 's  up  to 
you  to  play  the  game  out." 

"I  '11  do  it,"  growled  Killen,  wonder- 
ing why  he  did  n't  slaughter  the  young 
man  right  there,  as  well  as  everybody 
else  in  sight  for  their  unparalleled  im- 
pudence. "But  mark  you,  kid,  which- 
ever of  us  is  licked  at  this  game  has 
got  to  leave  town  before  another  morn- 
ing and  dont  you  forget  it !  Hand  over 
your  stock  of  trinkets  now  and  be  quick 
about  it!" 

"Here  they  are,"  replied  the  youth 
with  alacrity,  reaching  for  a  satchel 
which  reposed  under  the  table.  "Two 
dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  is  the 
price ;  cut  down  from  three  while  they  're 
being  introdaced.  Take  'em  along,  bag 
and  all,  and  1  '11  go  back  to  the  hotel 
for  mine.  I  '11  leave  some  more  with 
the  bartender,  so  if  you  negotiate  more 
than  the  couple  of  dozen  there  you  can 
come  back  for  a  fresh  supply.  Ho, 
gents !  The  duel  is  on !" 

Without  a  word  Killen  grabbed  up 
the  handbag,  bolted  out  the  door  and 
down  the  street.  Like  a  drove  of  sheep 
the  crowd  followed,  curious  and  chuck- 
ling. Noticing  them,  the  gambler 
wheeled  and  whipped  out  a  revolver. 

"Get  back  there,  you  turkey  buz- 
zards !"  he  snarled,  "I  aint  a-goin  to 
have  any  of  you  spyin'  on  me." 

Rapidly  Dan  Killen  strode  to  the  north 
end  of  town,  set  down  his  satchel  and 
surveyed  his  field  of  operations.  There 
were  three  streets  of  straggling  build- 
ings, no  street  being  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  long. 

"Shucks!"  grunted  Killen,  twirling 
his  mustache  into  soft,  wavy  rings. 
"Women !  It 's  the  ea.siest  thing  yet. 
I  'm  glad  I  always  was  a  winner  with 
women,  though  I  never  tried  to  sell  'em 
anything,  as  I  remember  of." 

Boldly  he  picked  up  his  satchel  and 
started  for  the  nearest  dwelling.  But 
when  his  foot  touched  the  lowest  step 
he  suddenly  stopped. 


"I  wonder  how  many  o'  the  wives  in 
this  burg  know  me  by  sight?"  he  mused, 
twisting  his  mustache  some  more  and 
rearranging  his  bandana  neck-piece 
"Shucks!  I  'd  rather  have  'cm  not  know 
me.  Maybe  I  '11  meet  some  whose  hus- 
bands I  've  skinned  at  poker,  and  they  '11 
know  me  and .  But  what 's  the  dif- 
ference, anyhcw?  Guess,  though,  I'd 
better  begin  at  the  end  of  the  street  and 
go  at  the  thing  systematically.  Then 
when  I  get  sold  out  I  '11  remember  just 
where  I  left  off." 

Killen  strode  to  the  end  of  the  street. 
But,  for  some  reason,  the  looks  of  the 
first  house  did  not  suit  him.  He  could 
not  tell  just  what  was  the  matter,  but 
somehow  he  felt  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake.  He  should  have  started  at  the 
other  end  of  the  street. 

When  he  had  traveled  the  length  of 
the  avenue,  Killen  suddenly  remembered 
something. 

"Gee,  I  'd  almost  forgot,"  he  told 
himself.  "I  aint  had  a  smoke  for  an 
hour.     Yes,  I  gotta  smoke." 

After  finishing  one  cigarette  he  de- 
cided that  he  needed  another  one.  Well 
and  good,  but  lighted  cigarettes  will 
come  to  an  end  sometime,  so  it  happened 
that  he  rolled  a  third.  What  would  those 
housewives  say  to  him,  anyhow?  And 
what  was  more  to  the  point,  what  in 
blazes  would  he  say  to  them  ? 

With  the  third  cigarette  gone,  Killen 
walked  stiff-legged  toward  the  nearest 
porch.  But  as  he  walked  he  silll  had 
that  feeling  of  having  made  a  mistake. 
Just  as  he  arrived  at  the  gate  he  discov- 
ered what  the  mistake  was.  It  was  his 
mustache.  The  mane  should  have  been 
twisted  tight,  into  pig-tail  spirals.  It 
would  never  do;  he  must  retreat  and 
rectify  the  error. 

After  the  error  had  been  duly  recti- 
fied Killen  made  up  his  mind  that,  in- 
stead of  beginning  on  the  inside  street 
and  working  away  from  the  center  of 
town,  he  would  prefer  to  begin  at  the 
farther  street  and  work  back.  Then, 
when  he  had  sold  out,  he  would  not  have 
so  far  to  walk  back  to  the  saloon. 

"I  wonder  if  they  have  dogs  oi  things 
they  let  out  on  a  man?"  pondered  the 
desperado,  as  he  surveyed  a  silent  and 
forbidditig  door.     "But  shucks  I  Who  's 
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afraid  of  dogs  ?  Still,  there 's  women 
that 's  thicker  with  their  dogs  than  they 
are  with  their  own  young  'uns,  and  if  a 
man  'ud  kill  one  o'  the  varmints — great 
jingoes!  How's  a  man  going  to  fight 
with  a  woman?" 

Killen  went  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
street  to  ponder.  After  awhile  he  made 
another  advance  toward  the  enemy,  but 
this  time  he  remembered  something  else. 

"A  gent 's  gotta  get  his  spiel  ready," 
he  told  himself.  "Whoever  heard  of  a 
peddler  selling  anthing  without  first 
getting  a  spiel  down  pat?" 

Finally,  exhausting  all  excuses  for  de- 
lay, Killen,  gritting  his  teeth,  approached 
a  dwelling  and  swung  open  the  screen 
door.  As  he  did  so  his  mustache  stif- 
fened on  his  lip  and  he  uttered  a  gasp 
like  one  who  has  just  taken  an  ice-cold 
plunge  in  the  dead  of  winter.  He  raised 
his  hand  to  knock,  but  a  swift  nausea 
seized  him  and  he  hastily  sought  the 
road  once  more.  Of  course  it  would 
never  do  to  approach  a  lady  while  in 
the  first  qualms  of  seasickness. 

The  feeling  passed  and  he  started  for 
the  hous^a  second  time.  But  supposing 
she  had  been  peering  through  the  shut- 
ters and  had  seen  him!  No,  it  would 
never  do. 

Killen  approached  another  dwelling. 
On  the  steps  sat  a  little  girl,  who  gazed 
curiously  at  him  as  he  drew  near.  The 
little  hussy!  She  was  covertly  laugh- 
ing at  him,  he  was  sure.  Who  could 
have  told  her  about  him  ?  He  slunk  past 
and  for  fear  she  mignt  be  watching  he 
skipped  the  next  three  houses.  The 
fourth  was  one  of  the  few  two-story 
dwellings  in  town.  As  he  turned  into 
the  yard  he  remembered  that  he  had 
failed  to  run  to  his  room  and  put  on  his 
best  suit  of  clothes.  He  wondered  if  he 
ought  not  to  do  it  now.  Women  were 
so  particular  about  clothes !  But  shucks ! 
as  long  as  his  mustache  was  right,  any 
sartorial  shortcomings  could  hardly  be 
noticed.  Killen  retreated  to  pull  his 
mane  out  into  two  horizontal,  spear-like 
points. 

Returning  to  the  fray,  the  desperado 
set  down  his  grip  and  wiped  the  perspir- 
ation from  his  face.  Then  he  took  out 
a  Housewife's  Blessing,  coughed  to  find 


out  if  his  voice  was  still  with  him,  and 
— knocked ! 

To  his  fevered  imagination  the  knock 
sounded  like  the  boom  of  a  thirteen-inch 
gun;  in  reality  it  was  like  the  bill  tap 
of  a  sparrow.  His  body  swaying  drunk- 
enly  from  side  to  side,  one  hand  poised 
and  ready  to  tip  his  slouch  hat,  his  dry 
lips  moving,  repeating  over  and  over 
again  the  first  half-dozen  words  with 
which  he  had  determined  to  address  the 
woman  of  the  house,  he  waited.  Grad- 
ually it  dawned  upon  him  that  the  house- 
wife might  not  be  at  home.  At  that  his 
courage  returned  with  a  rush.  He  would 
knock  again.  He  would  show  that  he 
was  not  afraid.  He  could  sell  as  many 
Blessings  as  anybody.  Heavily  his  fist 
banged  on  the  door. 

But  what  was  that?  A  step  in  the 
hall!  She  was  coming!  Not  an  instant 
did  he  hesitate,  but,  like  a  man  with  a 
wounded  grizzly  at  his  heels,  he  sprang 
from  the  porch,  scooted  away  down  the 
street  and  around  the  nearest  corner. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  Killen 
recovered  sufficient  fortitude  to  knock 
at  a  second  door.  During  the  interim  he 
skulked  about  like  a  daylight  burglar, 
advanced  and  retreated,  backed  and 
filled,  maneuvered  this  way  and  that,  all 
the  time  becoming  more  and  more  en- 
raged at  himself  for  ever  having  agreed 
to  fight  with  the  weapons  of  the  baby- 
faced  stranger.  When  at  last  his  hand 
delivered  the  fatal  summons  his  carefully 
nursed  courage  puffed  out  of  him  like 
air  from  a  soap  bubble.  He  would  have 
cut  and  run  for  it  again,  but  the  door  was 
too  quick  for  him.  It  opened — one  lit- 
tle six  inches — just  enough  to  admit  to 
view  a  suspicious  feminine  nose. 

Facing  the  nose,  Killen  feverishly  be- 
gan to  carry  out  his  studied  program. 
But  everything  went  wrong.  His  hat. 
gallantly  doffed,  slipped  from  his  nerve- 
less grasp  to  the  floor  and  he  made  mat- 
ters worse  by  executing  a  ridiculous  and 
ineffectual  grab  for  it.  His  parched  lips 
refused  to  shape  the  words  he  intended 
to  speak  and  his  throat  emitted  nothing 
more  than  a  raven-like  croak.  The 
Housewife's  Blessing,  at  whose  parts 
he  frantically  tore  in  an  effort  to  open 
it  out  and  display  it  better,  slipped  and 
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cut  one  of  his  quivering  fingers  and  a 
crimson  stream  gushed  forth.  Then 
Killen  found  words — one  word,  rather. 
"Damn !"  he  said,  and  on  the  instant  the 
door  shut  with  a  bang  and  once  more 
the  gambler  was  alone  in  the  street. 

No  one  but  Dan  Killen  will  ever  know 
the  awful  horror  of  that  afternoon.  He 
tore  his  hair.  Honest  sweat,  from  whose 
company  he  had  departed  so  long  ago 
that  he  had  forgotten  its  existence, 
dripped  from  his  chin  and  bathed  his 
body.  He  walked  until  his  legs  ached 
and  his  shoulder  was  numb  from  the 
weight  of  the  heavy  satchel.  At  last  he 
turned  his  mane  in  walrus  tusks  toward 
the  earth  and  braved  another  housewife 
in  her  lair. 

The  second  housewife  was  large  and 
robust.  She  opened  the  door  wide  and, 
with  bare  arms  folded,  stood  in  the  door- 
way and  looked  down  on  her  visitor. 
This  time  the  desperate  man  found 
voice.  He  did  not  say  what  he  had  in- 
tended to  say,  but,  as  he  displayed  the 
marvelous  tool,  he  spoke  as  the  spirit 
moved  him. 

"Housewife's  Benediction,  you  know," 
he  began,  grinning  idiotically  into  the 
face  of  the  woman.  "Awful  fine  thing 
to  have  around  the  place — nifty,  you 
know ;  chops  wood  and  does  the  cook- 
ing and  other  chores — sure  thing;  takes 
care  of  the  baby,  just  by  a  simple  twist 
of  the  wrist,  you  know — builds  the  fire 
in  the  morning  and  keeps  burglars  away 
at  night,  yes — acts  as  an  alarm  clock, 
besides  performing  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  other  separate  and  distinct  stunts, 
according  to  mathematical  calculation — 
bee !  hee ! — washes  and  hangs  out  the 
clothes  and  women  possessin'  'em  al- 
ways  has   oodles   o'   time   to    visit   the 


neighbors- -only  two  thirty-three  apiece, 
and    awful    fine    things    to    have ." 

"Help !"  shrieked  the  woman,  sud- 
denly, in  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  the 
length  of  the  street.  "Help!  Murder! 
There  's  a  crazy  man  trving  to  get  me ! 
Help!   Murder!   Help!"' 

A  few  minutes  later  Dan  Killen,  hag- 
gard and  disheveled,  limp  as  the  prover- 
bial dishrag,  with  his  magnificent  mus- 
tache straggling  unkempt  and  unbeauti- 
ful  over  his  chin,  slid  through  the  front 
door  of  the  Blue  Lizard.  Waiting  for 
him,  smiling  and  unruffled,  with  not  a 
hair  turned  the  wrong  way,  was  the 
baby-faced  stranger.  In  the  back- 
ground tarried  an  expectant  crowd  of 
citizens. 

"Well,  what  luck?"  cheerily  sj)oke  the 
youth.  "I  was  out  just  one  hour  and 
thirty-three  minutes.  Sold  thirty-one — 
one  every  three  minutes.  How  many  did 
you  dispose  of?" 

"None,"  growled  Killen,  and  at  the 
word  the  Crowd  broke  into  a  thunderous 
and  derisive  guffaw. 

It  was  an  insult  such  as  Dan  Killen 
had  not  endured  since  his  reign  of  ter- 
ror began  in  Centipede  Hole.  He 
reached  for  his  gun,  but  h^'s  nerveless 
fingers  refused  to  grasp  it.  Turning, 
he  slunk  out  the  door  and  into  the  twi- 
light. An  hour  later,  his  few  belong- 
ings tied  in  a  roll  of  blankets  behind  his 
saddle,  he  rode  out  of  town  toward  the 
North,  and  riding,  looked  back  on  Cen- 
tipede Hole  for  the  last  time. 

"I  'm  a  coward,"  he  muttered,  "a  cow- 
ard and  everybody  knows  it.  I  'm  a 
sneaking,  knock-kneed  coward  and  there 
aint  a  man  in  Centipole  Hole  who  'd  be 
afraid  to  spit  in  my  eye  if  he  met  me  on 
the  street!" 


The  Day  of  Judgment 


By  Albert  Alexandre  Metcalfe 


Author  of  'Hans  and  Louise,"  etc. 


'O  you  know  what  it  is  to 
have  a  child  play  around 
you  every  day  and  call 
you  father?  Do  you 
know,  I  say,  the  happi- 
ness to  be  had  caressing 
something  that  is  of  your  own  flesh  and 
blood,  a  little  one  who  laughs  when  you 
laugh  and  weeps  when  you  weep,  whose 
greatest  glee  is  when  you,  its  father, 
notices  it?  Did  you  ever  have  this  joy, 
you?  Well  I  had  such  a  child,  a  little 
boy.  He  had  golden  hair,  and  blue  eyes 
that  sparkled  when  he  was  pleased  at 
something  that  I  had  done  to  amuse 
him,  and  though  I  am  now  wretched  and 
suffer — suffer  always — for  two  years  I 
lived  and  was  happy  in  the  blindness  of 
love.  We  used  to  talk,  my  wife  and  I, 
about  others  who  were  burdened  with 
sorrows  of  one  kind,  and  another  and 
agree  that  we  were  indeed  blessed.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  our  child 
looked  like  me,  then  I  would  kiss  her 
and  reply  that  I  was  happy  over  it. 
Laughing  we  went  about  our  tasks,  she 
to  her  house  chores  and  I  to  the  quay 
to  take  out  my  sloop.  Looking  back  all 
the  while  I  would  wave  my  cap  until  my 
hut  disappeared  from  view. 

When  my  nets  were  cast  far  out  at 
sea,  I  would  light  my  pipe  and,  stretch- 
ing myself  out  on  a  coil  of  tarred  rope, 
think  what  a  grand  thing  it  was  to  own 
a  boat  such  as  mine,  with  its  great  nets, 
and  spreading  canvas  that  took  it  over 
the  water  like  a  bird.  Before  I  married 
I  said  to  myself:  "Now  my  sloop  will 
have  a  new  coat  of  paint."  So  I  was 
very  proud  when  my  wife  and  I  went 
together  for  a  day's  fishing,  which  often 
happened  before  our  child  was  born. 
After  that  the  days  seemed  very  long, 
so  greatly  did  I  wish  to  turn  my  boat's 
head  toward  the  port  and  home.  At 
night  when   I   returned,   my   supper  of 


fresh  herring,  white  bread  and  mulled 
ale,  would  be  spread  on  the  little  table 
and  I  ate  with  much  pleasure,  for  the 
sea  makes  men  hungry. 

During  the  long  winter  evenings,  we 
used  to  sit  in  front  of  a  great  fire  that  I 
had  made,  and  smoking  my  long  stem 
pipe,  I  would  watch  my  wife  and  boy  as 
they  played  with  the  cat  by  dragging  a 
piece  of  cord  across  the  floor,  or  wav- 
ing it  to  and  fro  in  the  light  of  the  glow- 
ing logs.  Sometimes  friends  dropped  in 
to  discuss  taxes  or  the  latest  news  of 
our  province.  Perhaps  the  fishing  had 
been  bad,  or  a  schooner  had  gone  to 
pieces  on  the  reef.  There  were  always 
church  affairs  to  talk  over,  for  we  were 
all  Christian  people.  The  Rector  of  the 
parish,  who  was  a  very  learned  man  and 
a  kind  friend,  would  often  call  too;  so 
sometimes  there  would  be  quite  a  party 
of  us  together.  Then  I  would  get  out 
a  large  cheese  and  some  very  good  wine 
that  I  had  made  the  autumn  before. 
When  it  grew  late,  our  neighbors  put 
on  their  great  wolfskin  coats,  and,  with  a 
"God's  blessing,"  returned  to  their 
homes.  Often  one  of  them  took  my  hand 
and  said,  "Neighbor,  how  happy  you 
look,"  or,  "Neighbor,  your  cheeses  are 
good." 

When  the  lights  were  all  out  and 
everything  was  quiet,  I  used  to  lie 
awake,  thinking  how  I  had  been  graced 
with  such  a  good  family  and  so  many 
kind  friends.  Perhaps  I  would  even 
wish  the  evening  had  just  commenced 
instead  of  having  ended,  so  pleasantly 
was  it  spent.  Long  after  my  wife  and 
child  had  fallen  asleep,  I  thought  long 
and  hard  about  things  that  had  to  do 
with  our  happiness.  I  would  turn  the 
different  trades  over  in  my  mind  and  try 
to  decide  which  would  be  the  best  for 
our  boy  when  he  was  old  enough  to  take 
part  in  the  work  of  life.    This  all  made 
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me  happy  and  I  went  to  sleep  with  my 
child's  future  on  my  mind,  and  listening 
to  his  gentle  breathing.  I  was  a  plain 
but  God-fearing  fisherman  and  it  had 
been  my  habit  to  put  away  a  little  out 
of  my  earnings.  I  used  to  say,  "This  is 
for  him  if  he  likes  study." 

One  morning  while  breakfasting,  I 
said :  "Wife,  we  will  make  a  minister 
of  Jean." 

She  felt  the  way  I  did,  so  it  was  set- 
tled and  we  felt  better  for  having  made 
up  our  minds.  When  my  sloop  was 
moored  at  night  and  my  day's  catch 
weighed  and  sold,  I  would  say  to  my- 
self: "Now  my  savings  are  so  much." 

On  meeting  days  we  put  en  our  best 
clothes  and  mingled  with  our  neighbors, 
shaking  hands  and  talking  about  the 
service.  Jean  would  laugh  as  someone 
played  with  him,  or  as  he  was  being 
passed  from  one  to  another,  with  much 
delight  on  my  part.  There  was  good 
will  everywhere,  as  those  of  the  parish 
got  together  to  talk  over  some  charity  or 
the  lesson  for  the  next  Sunday.  Very 
often  we  would  walk  through  the 
churchyard  and  speak  of  those  who  rest- 
ed there.  What  a  good  thing  it  is  to  be 
at  ease  about  your  soul ! 

One  day  the  weather  had  been  ugly, 
a  northeaster  with  rain.  I  remarked 
that  we  were  going  to  have  a  blow  and 
hauled  in  my  nets.  That  night  it  turned 
very  cold,  my  wife  became  sick.  I  had  the 
doctor,  who  looked  at  her  and  shook  his 
head.  When  she  died,  I  remember  that 
some  people  came  to  see  her.  Among 
them  was  the  Rector,  who  seemed  in  a 
tremble,  and  wept  too.  What  a  terrible 
thing  it  is  to  lose  those  you  love !  How 
it  shatters  your  life!  While  my  neigh- 
bors stood  around  my  wife's  coffin,  I  was 
kissing  her  cold  lips.  Someone  took  my 
hand  and  led  me  away.  When  she  was 
lowered  in  her  grave,  and  the  funeral 
services  were  over,  my  friends  returned 
to  their  homes. 

I  remember  that  after  my  child  had 
fallen  asleep  that  night,  I  went  out  of 
doors  and  sat  down  on  the  rocks  facing 
the  sea.  Alone  with  my  sorrow,  I  was 
free  to  cry  as  much  as  I  pleased.  The 
fishing  sloops  made  a  creaking  noise  as 
their  planking  rubbed  the  quay,  and   I 


thought  how  I  would  like  to  see  myself 
coming  in  to  jort  again  to  find  my  wife 
waiting  for  liie  as  she  had  many  times 
before,  waving  a  v;elcome  with  her  ker- 
chief and  holding  Jean  tightly  by  the 
hand.  It  would  never  be  again,  and  as 
I  looked  across  the  sea  I  heard  my  boat 
pulling  at  its  moorings.  Everything  else 
was  quiet. 

After  while  I  saw  a  figure  making  its 
way  along  the  beach,  and  as  it  came 
nearer  it  seemed  to  be  covered  with  a 
long  white  mantle.  I  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  an  old  man  with  a  long  white 
beard.  He  made  no  sound  as  he  glided 
over  the  sandy  ground  and  started  to 
pass  me. 

"Where  are  you  bound  for,  friend?" 
I  asked,  fearing  that  he  was  a  lonely 
wayfarer  that  had  lost  his  way. 

"I  am  Restitution,"  he  replied, 
"bound  for  the  house  of  Master  Cabaret, 
to  restore  his  savings  which  were  stolen 
by  a  trusted  friend.  This  is  the  day  of 
judgment,"  and  he  continued  on  hia 
silent  way. 

Now  Master  Cabaret  was  a  kind, 
Christian  man  and  a  helper  of  the  un- 
fortunate, and  whose  house  was  always 
open  to  the  poor  of  our  parish.  I  could 
not  help  but  forget  my  sorrow  for  a 
minute,  and  thought  what  a  grand  soul 
he  was  to  have  said  nothing  of  his  loss. 
The  widows  and  orphans  had  a  friend 
in  him ;  that  he  the  good  man  should  be 
robbed,  what  a  wrong !  There  was  in- 
deed a  great  deal  of  wickedness  and  in- 
gratitude in  this  world,  and  I  was  think- 
ing of  this  when  another  figure  came  out 
of  the  shadow  of  a  hill  and,  like  the 
first,  was  an  old  man. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  I  asked  as 
he  came  nearer  me. 

"I  am  going  to  the  prison  to  release 
young  Calderwit,  who  has  been  falsely 
charged  with  crime,  I  am  Justice,  and 
this  is  the  day  of  judgment." 

Calderwit  was  a  young  man  of  our 
parish  who  was  thought  to  have  known 
something  about  the  theft  of  a  jug  of 
rum  from  the  office  of  the  Register  of 
the  port.  Though  I  was  very  sad,  it 
was  a  relief  to  hear  of  his  innocence,  for 
T  liked  him  very  well  and  had  been  say- 
ing that  he  was  being  unjustly  punished 
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I  remembered  that  he  was  the  only  sup- 
port of  a  widowed  mother,  and  blessed 
the  day  for  bringing  joy  to  her  sad 
heart,  besides  restoring  the  good  name 
of  her  son. 

My  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the 
approach  of  a  third  figure.  I  soon  saw 
that  it  was  another  old  man,  in  whose 
arms  rested  a  large  bundle.    As  I  called 


to  him,  he  stopped. 

"Who  are  you?"  I  cried. 

"I  am  Honor,"  came  the  answer. 
"This  is  the  day  of  judgment  and  I  am 
taking  to  the  Rector  of  your  parish  his 
motherless  child." 

It  seems  that  the  next  morning  I  was 
found  unconscious  in  my  hut,  lying  be- 
side an  empty  cradle. 


The  Man  I  Might  Have  Been 


By  George  Sterling 


Now,  ere  the  grey  and  ghastly  dawn 

Restore  the  heartening  sun, 
And  Conscience,  at  his  light  withdrawn. 

Behold  her  toil  undone, 
With  more  than  day's  remorseful  pow'r, 

To  grimmest  ghosts  akin, 
He  comes  to  haunt  a  candid  hour — 

The  man  1  might  have  been. 

Clear-visioned  w^ith  betraying  night, 

I  count  his  merits  o'er, 
And  get  no  comfort  from  the  sight, 

Nor  any  cure  therefor. 
I'd  mourn  my  desecrated  years 

(His  maimed  and  sorry  twin), 
But  well  he  knows  my  makeshift  tears — 

The  man  1  might  have  been. 

Decisively  his  looks  declare 

The  heart's  divine  success ; 
He  held  no  parley  with  despair. 

Nor  pact  with  wantonness; 
He  wanders  w^ith  accustomed  feet 

The  heights  I  dreamt  to  w^in ; 
A  sleepless  hour,  he  finds  it  sweeb— 

The  man  I  might  have  been. 
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His  station  in  the  ranks  of  Good 

I  view  with  wrathful  eyes ; 
His  victories  o'er  Self  withstood 

Denying  I  surmise. 
Tho'  reason  slay  him  at  a  glance. 

The  mirth  of  Death  agrin 
Defines  him  master  of  mischance — 

The  man  I  might  have  been. 

When  as  I  ponder  in  my  pride 

(An  after-dream  of  day), 
If  thus  the  wilful  gods  deride 

My  will  to  scorn  the  clay. 
He  comes,  where  jealous  of  their  youth 

I  nurse  a  starveling  sin. 
To  sting  me  with  the  acrid  truth— 

The  man  I  might  have  been. 

Tho'  half  hdeem  my  gentle  friends 

Would  love  him  less  than  me. 
No  less  the  daunting  wraith  attends 

The  dark  's  sincerity. 
O  fates  that  held  us  at  your  choice. 

How  strange  a  web  ye  spin! 
Why  chose  ye  not  with  equal  voice 

The  man  I  might  have  been? 
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The  Romance  of  Old  Cariboo 


By  Kate  Simpson  Hayes 


HE  recent  incursion  of  the 
Guggenheims  into  Cari- 
boo, so  long  famous  for 
its  gold  i)lacers  has  awak- 
ened a  new  interest  in 
that  romantic  district 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  real  romance  of  old  Cariboo, 
however,  centers  round  about  the  story 
of  a  miner  who  made  and  lost  millions, 
and  whose  grave  today  marks  the  spot 
where  Fortune  beckoned  and  bereft,  all 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Many 
sturdy  forms  stand  out  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  historic  past,  but  one  su- 
preme figure  overshadows  that  group 
and  is  silhouetted  strongly  in  the  fast- 
fading  light  of  time :  That  man  is  known 
and  remembered  as  "Cariboo"  Cameron. 


Cameron  was  a  young  Glengarry 
Scotsman  from  Ontario,  Canada,  who 
went  out  to  California  in  the  rush  of  '49. 
Accompanied  by  his  young  bride,  Cam- 
eron joined  the  gold-seekers  and  found 
himself  with  thousands  in  chase  of  for- 
tune, making  the  overland  journey  to 
the  Golden  State,  then  overrun  by  pros- 
pectors. The  miners  were  outnumbered 
by  the  card-sharpers  and  other  scala- 
wags who  lived  idly  on  the  toil  of  the 
toiler.  Ten  "honest"  women  were  in 
the  camp,  and,  bonniest  of  the  bonnie, 
went  young  Cameron's  wife,  her  pretty 
face  and  trim  figure  creating  admira- 
tion that  the  little  Presbyterian,  brought 
up  in  a  Canadian  country  town,  little 
understood.  Cameron  dug  down  to  pay 
dirt,    scraping   and    searching    for    the 
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precious  metal  all  day,  while  the  little 
wife  sang  in  the  camp  and  cooked  the 
workingman's  meal.  Meanwhile  the  dis- 
solute camp  life  went  on  all  around ;  and 
one  day,  Cameron  quit  his  claim,  the 
Californian  "pocket"  he  had  emptied 
scarce  filling  the  pocket  of  the  leather 
vest  he  wore,  and  with  his  brave-hearted 
young  wife  he  set  out  from  "Frisco" 
for  the  newer  gold  fields  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, 

The  "tote"  road  leading  "Anywhere" 


the  deep-wooded  hills  to  the  gold  fields. 
Cameron's  young  wife  took  to  the 
road  cheerfully;  encouraging  by  her 
word  and  smile,  only  letting  lonely  tears 
fall  when  her  husband  left  her  to  bring 
down  a  winged  bird  for  the  wildwood 
supper.  Toil  and  heavy  privation  were 
carried  with  the  more  lightsome  hopes 
along  that  almost  impassable  way;  but 
the  lust  for  gold  is  a  wonderful  and  re- 
vivifying thing,  and  the  men  and  women 
who   dared   the   dangers   of  the   march 
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led  from  Yale  to  the  heart  of  the  Hills ; 
it  was  an  old  Indian  trail  and  forked  in 
many  branching  directions ;  and  Cam- 
eron with  his  wife,  and  pack  on  his 
back,  set  out  one  September  day,  the 
hand  of  the  woman  in  his  hand,  the 
hope  of  the  miner  in  his  heart.  Yale  at 
this  time  was  the  head  of  navigation ; 
the  trail  ran  with  the  Fraser  River, 
crossing  it  by  fording  at  Spuzzam,  run- 
ning through  the  great  canyon  to  Boston 
Bar,  thence  te  Ashcroft,  and  on  through 


were  proving  the  "survival  of  the  fit- 
test." Ten  days  out,  Cameron  camped 
one  rainy  evening  by  a  beautiful  lake, 
and  while  he  sat  smoking  a  thoughtful 
pipe,  his  wife  prepared  the  couch  of  pine 
boughs.  The  dying  light  of  day  showed 
a  figure  coming  through  the  deeply- 
tangled  brushwood  of  the  forest.  It 
was  an  old  Indian,  a  "Siwash"  who 
begged  a  little  kinnikinick  (tobacco). 
Behind  him  trudged  a  wife,  bearing  a 
pack  of  muskrat  skins.     With  that  true 
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THE  HULK  or 


hospitality  which  belongs  to  the  labor 
world  alone,  Cameron  offered  food  and 
shelter  to  the  savages.  It  was  received 
with  stolid  indifference  by  the  savages 
who  went  away,  but  was  amply  repaid 
the  next  evening, 
when  the  Indian, 
follow.ing  the 
Camerons,  reap- 
peared, carrying  a 
folded  rag  of  blan- 
ket in  which  lay 
shining  nuggets  of 
glistening  gold. 
The  savage  point- 
ed in  a  certain  di- 
rection, and  being 
importuned  by  the 
miner,  agreed  to 
lead  them  to  the 
source  of  supply. 
He  led  the  two 
whites  through  a 
tortuous  way  over 
mountain  and 
through  wilds  until,  November  hav- 
ing arrived,  they  were  suffered  to  know 
the  journey  was  ended.  Here  Cameron 
struck  tent,  and  the  wet  season  having 
set  in,  he  took  upon  himself  the  building 
of  a  rude  shelter  which  he  might  call 
home. 

With  Spring  came  the  real  work  of 
sluicing,  when  the  water  bed  was  laid 
bare  and  adjoining  bottoms  carefully 
scrutinized.  Mile  after  mile 
of  the  ground  was  worked ; 
water  flows  turned  and 
rivers  dammed,  but  gold 
traces  were  few  amongst 
the  gravel  and  earth  turned 
over  day  after  day.  The 
waters  kept  the  secret  well ; 
the  rocks  hugged  the  gold 
close,  and  all  poor  Cameron 
found  after  a  full  twelve 
months  was  the  fact  that  his 
wife  was  failing  in  health. 
Prospectors  and  others, 
trailed  into  the  little  camp, 
and  as  there  were  no  clearly 
defined  social  lines,  the  "honest"  woman 
clasped  hands  with  Jezebel  out  of  sheer 
longing  for  human  sympathy.  The  lone- 
liness   was    appalling.      One    morning 
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RUNNING    IN 


THE  OLD  ROAD  HOUSE) 


Cameron's  wife  was  unable  to  rise  from 
her  bed.  Her  heart  had  throbbed  its 
last  hope  of  finding  the  gold,  and  suc- 
cess now  seemed  something  very  far 
away.  Whispering  words  of  sympathy 
— and  hope — won- 
derful woman 
heart ! — ^^Cameron's 
wife  looked  her 
last  on  the  mist- 
veiled  hills,  and 
babbling  a  few  un- 
conscious words, 
which  told  the 
broke  n-hearted 
man  too  late,  how 
great  had  been  her 
loneliness  and  how 
deep  the  love  of 
o  1  d  Glengarry, — 
she  passed  away 
into  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  long 
sleep.  Wrapped  in 
the  worn  Scotch 
plaid  shawl  which  had  long  covered  her 
aching  heart  she  was  placed  in  a  rudely- 
constructed  cofifin,  and  she  was  fittingly 
laid  within  the  bosom  of  the  new  land 
which  held  her  last  hope.  Three  days 
later  Cameron  struck  the  streak  which 
brought  him  fortune  and  made  him  a 
multi-millionaire ! 

Then  came  the  title  "Cariboo  Cam- 
eron." Cariboo  thenceforth  became  the 
center  of  a  mining  activity 
never  surpassed  in  history. 
Between  dusk  and  dawn  of 
a  single  day  the  population 
jumped  from  twenty-seven 
souls  to  seven  hundred.  The 
number  multiplied  itself 
within  a  month.  A  "town" 
arose;  the  "Wake-up- Jake" 
saloon  came ;  the  Dance 
House  followed,  and  the 
leering  eye  of  the  "Red 
Light"  shone  with  snake- 
like  brilliancy  amongst  the 
tall  timbers  of  the  hills. 
Men  went  wild  with  the 
glut  of  wealth  suddenly  acquired ;  but 
amid  all  the  carousal  and  noise  of  the 
crowd,  one  man  set  apart  when  night- 
fall came ;  sat  by  a  darkened  cabin  on 
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the  hillside,  muttering  over  and  over 
again  with  drawn  lips,  the  hopeless 
words  so  often  heard  in  life :  "Too  late ! 
too  late!" 

Social  life  in  an  early-day  mining 
camp  was  a  cross  between  a  fight  and  a 
funeral !  One  day  someone  struck  pav 
dirt  and  the  whole  "town"  danced  a 
week  to  celebrate  the  "strike."  Another 
day  a  funeral  followed  a  fight  and  the 
entire  population  gathered  together  to 
decide  whether  the  slayer  was  qualified 
for  the  law  of  the  limb,  or,  would  he, 
(by  reason  of  his 
talking  qualities, 
having  proved  his 
individual  right  to 
kill )  become  a  limb 
of  the  law?  All 
matters  were  set- 
tled by  "motion," 
and  motion  meant 
c  o  m  m  otion,  but 
Cariboo  camp  had 
proved  itself  —  it 
was  the  greatest 
paying  camp  on 
earth,  for  the  aver- 
age value  of  the 
gold  taken  went 
over  a  thousand 
dollars  per  lineal 
foot.  The  actual 
output  of  Cariboo, 
with  its  tributary 
camps  combined, 
averaged  during 
the  period  of  ac- 
tivity, $1,145,457 
per  annum. 

"Lightning 
Creek"  and  "Wil- 
liams Creek"  became  famous  in  1861  ; 
both  giving  out  millions  to  the  lucky 
owners.  But  during  the  year  1863,  the 
Cariboo  camp  alone  gave  out  $3,913,- 
563. 

Meantime  where  was  Cariboo  Cam- 
eron? The  colonial  Government  having 
been  appealed  to,  sent  out  in  January  an 
armed  escort  to  convey  the  first  con- 
signment of  gold-dust  out  from  Car- 
iboo camp,  Cariboo  Cameron  was 
the  first  man  to  take  his  "treasure" 
out.     What  excitement  when  the  word 
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went  round !  What  bar-room  logic  was 
brought  to  bear  when  the  computed 
wealth  of  the  "King  of  the  Cariboo" 
was  estimated  at  10,000  ounces  of 
"dust,"  and  what  sentiment  was  aroused 
when,  the  escort  having  arrived,  the 
"treasure"  Cariboo  lifted  to  the  stage- 
coach was  the  body  of  his  loyal  com- 
panion in  poverty  and  labor.  At  an  enor- 
mous cost  he  was  taking  to  her  Glen- 
garry home  the  body  of  the  woman 
whose  last  babbling  words  were  of  its 
pleasant  orchards  and  fields.  Truly  the 
King  of  the  Car- 
iboo had  a  royal 
heart  and  true! 

"Cameron-town," 
as  the  camp  was 
then  called,  got 
drunk  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  deed. 
Sir  Matthew  (then 
Judge  Begbie)  had 
so  named  it  in 
1863.  But  the  man 
who  m  a  d  e  the 
place  and  the 
name  famous  had 
drifted  East,  had 
built  a  fine  man- 
sion in  his  native 
tQwn,  and,  after  a 
time,  married  a 
second  wife  and 
set  out  to  enjoy 
h  i  s  hard-earned 
wealth.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  he 
hated  the  sight  of 
gold — and  spend- 
ing it  became  a 
"m  a  n  i  a."  B  u  t 
those  who  knew  him  best  tell  of  unre- 
corded good  (lone  with  his  millions. 

Those  who  knew  the  man  well,  spoke 
of  him  as  "saddened."  Those  who  knew 
him  less,  hurled  at  him  the  word  "mad- 
dened." Maddened  by  grief,  or  success, 
which  ?  For  some  years  the  words  "Car- 
iboo Cameron"  were  dropped  from  the 
chat  of  camp  life.  The  camp  went  on 
panning  out  dirt  in  big-paying  quanti 
ties;  the  days  of  fiddling  and  fighting 
calmed  down  to  more  temperate  indul- 
gences,  and   schools   with   churches,   as 
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well  as  shops  and  the  play-house,  gave 
a  more  wholesome  atmosphere  to  the 
place. 

The  cost  of  transportation  was  enor- 
mous; a  dollar  a  pound  being  the  fixed 
rate.  Theatre  tickets  sold  at  ten  dollars 
apiece,  and  everything  was  paid  for  in 
gold-dust.  To  show  the  value  of  a  con- 
signment sent  out,  and  the  necessity  for 
an  armed  escort  in  the  wild  days  of  Car- 
iboo, a  "bucket"  of  nuggets  and  prec- 
ious "dust,"  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing  picture,   computed   in    cash    value 


its  hulk  may  be  yet  seen  high  and  dry 
where  the  remains  of  a  "camp"  stands 
in  the  lonely  hills.  A  fine  smart  little 
steamer  replaces  the  Victoria  on  this  in- 
land waterway. 

Quite  recently  the  Guggenheims  of 
New  York  bought  out  "The  Pit"  mine 
of  Cariboo,  paying  $100,000  in  cash  for 
it,  and  the  cut  shown  herewith  shows  the 
working  shaft  between  a  gravel  ledge 
300  feet  high  on  either  side.  The  old 
piping  for  the  sluice  work  now  going  on 
lies  on  the  ground. 


"TnB  PIT,"  SOLD  TO  THE  GUGGENHEIMS  RECENTLY  FOR  $100,000. 


meant  $154,765,  and  tipped  the  scales 
at  9,040  ounces. 

The  "Road  House"  of  the  pioneer 
days  was  another  institution.  To  it  the 
stage  rolled  up,  and  from  it  went  out, 
with  hopes,  many  a  searcher  of  fortune. 
The  "111-Mile  House"  kept  by  one  Mc- 
Clure,  still  stands  a  hospitable  doorway 
to  hungry  travelers ;  freighters  and  way- 
farers seeking  the  north  country  by  stage 
coach  still  use  the  highway  of  the  old 
trails. 

In  the  early  sixties  the  Victoria  ran 
the  rapids  of  the  Upper  Fraser  River; 


"Cameron-town"  has  become  quite  a 
respectable  camp,  and  has  been  renamed 
Barkerville. 


One  September  day  in  1887,  the  stage 
brought  into  Barkerville  two  travelers, 
a  man  and  a  woman.  The  camp  scarcely 
noted  the  shabbily-dressed  newcomers ; 
travelers  were  plenty,  and  little  interest 
was  attached  to  anything  outside  the 
routine  of  camp  life.  But  interest  was 
most  rudely  awakened  next  morning 
when    the    report    went    out    that    Cari- 
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boo  Cameron  lay  dead,  his  body  rest- 
ing in  the  old  and  time-battered  camj) 
from  which  he  had  gone  out  years  be- 
fore, a  multi-millionaire !  Cariboo  Cam- 
eron had  returned  to  the  haunt  of  his 
success,  a  pauper !  He  had  won  and  lost 
a  fortune — how  he  won  it,  we  all  know — 
how  he  lost  it,  why  ask? 

He  had  come  back  to  the  old  camping 


ground  bravely  determined  to  "begin 
again,"  and  with  him  came  a  second 
woman  to  dare  the  toil  and  trials  of  the 
gold-seeker.  What  a  sublime  courage 
for  the  woman !  What  kingly  courage 
for  an  old  and  disappointed  man !  To- 
day Cariboo  Cameron's  bones  lie  in 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Camp  in 
Barkerville. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


ND  Martin  did  no  reading 
that  night.  He  had  seen 
no  daily  paper  all  week, 
and,  strangely  to  him,  felt 
no  desire  to  see  one.  He 
was  not  interested  in  the 
news.  He  was  too  tired  and  jaded  to 
be  interested  in  anything,  though  he 
planned  to  leave  Saturday  afternoon,  if 
they  finished  at  three,  and  ride  on  his 
wheel  to  Oakland.  It  was  seventy  miles, 
and  the  same  distance  back  on  Sunday 
afternoon  would  leave  him  anything  but 
rested  for  the  second  week's  work.  It 
would  have  been  easier  to  go  on  the  train, 
but  the  round  trip  was  two  dollars  and  a 
half,  and  he  was  intent  on  saving  mone\ . 
Martin  learned  to  do  many  things. 
In  the  course  of  the  first  week,  in 
one  afternoon,  he  and  Joe  accounted  for 
the  two  hundred  white  shirts.  Joe  ran 
the  tiler,  a  machine  wherein  a  hot  iron 
was  hooked  on  a  steel  spring  which  fur- 
nished the  pressure.  By  this  means  he 
ironed  the  yoke,  wristbands  and  neck- 
band, setting  the  latter  at  right  angles  to 
the  shirt,  and  put  the  glossy  finish  on  the 
bosom.  As  fast  as  he  finished  them,  he 
flung  the  shirts  on  a  rack  between  him 
and  Martin,  who  caught  them  up  and 
"backed"  them.  This  task  consisted  of 
ironing  all  the  unstarched  portions  of 
the  shirts. 

It  was  exhausting  work,  carried  on, 
hour  after  hour,  at  top  speed.  Out  on 
the  broad  verandas  of  the  hotel,  men  and 
women,  in  cool  white,  sipped  iced  drinks 
and  kept  their  circulation  down.  But  in 
the  laundry  the  air  was  sizzling.  The 
huge  stove  roared  red  hot  and  white 
hot,  while  the  irons,  moving  over  the 
damp  cloth,  sent  up  clouds  of  steam.  The 


heat  of  these  irons  was  different  from 
that  used  by  housewives.  An  iron  that 
stood  the  ordinary  test  of  a  wet  finger 
was  too  cold  for  Joe  and  Martin,  and 
such  test  was  useless.  They  went  wholly 
by  holding  the  irons  close  to  their  cheeks, 
gauging  the  heat  by  some  secret  mental 
process  that  Martin  admired  but  could 
not  understand.  When  the  fresh  irons' 
proved  too  hot,  they  hooked  them  on  iron 
rods  and  dipped  them  into  cold  water. 
This  again  required  a  precise  and  subtle 
judgment.  A  fraction  of  a  second  too 
long  in  the  water,  and  the  fine  and  silken 
edge  of  the  proper  heat  was  lost,  and 
Martin  found  time  to  marvel  at  the  ac- 
curacy he  developed — an  automatic  ac- 
curacy, founded  upon  criteria  that  were 
machine-like  and  unerring. 

But  there  was  little  time  in  which  to 
marvel.  All  Martin's  consciousness  was 
concentrated  in  the  work.  Ceaselessly 
active,  head  and  hand,  an  intelligent  ma- 
chine, all  that  constituted  him  a  man  was 
devoted  to  furnishing  that  intelligence. 
There  was  no  room  in  his  brain  for  the 
universe  and  its  mighty  problems.  All 
the  broad  and  spacious  corridors  of  his 
mind  were  closed  and  hermetically 
sealed.  The  echoing  chamber  of  his  soul 
was  a  narrow  room,  a  conning  tower, 
whence  was  directed  his  arm  and  shoul- 
der muscles,  his  ten  nimble  fingers,  and 
the  swift-moving  iron  along  its  steam- 
ing path  in  broad,  sweeping  strokes,  just 
so  many  strokes  and  no  more,  just  so 
far  with  each  stroke  and  not  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  farther,  rushing  along  inter- 
minable sleeves,  sides,  backs  and  tails, 
and  tossing  the  finished  shirts,  without 
rumpling,  upon  the  receiving  frame.  And 
even  as  his  hurrying  soul  tossed,  it  was 
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reaching  for  another  shirt.  This  went 
on,  hour  after  hour,  while  outside  all  the 
world  swooned  under  the  overhead  Cali- 
fornia sun.  But  there  was  no  swooning 
in  that  superheated  room.  The  cool 
guests  on  the  verandas  needed  clean 
linen. 

The  sweat  poured  from  Martin.  He 
drank  enormous  quantities  of  water,  but 
so  great  was  the  heat  of  the  day  and  of 
his  exertions,  that  the  water  sluiced 
through  the  interstices  of  his  flesh  and 
out  at  all  his  pores.  Always,  at  sea,  ex- 
cept at  rare  intervals,  the  work  he  per- 
formed had  given  him  ample  opportunity 
to  commune  with  himself.  The  master 
of  the  ship  had  been  lord  of  Martin's 
time ;  but  here,  the  manager  of  the  hotel 
was  lord  of  Martin's  thoughts  as  well. 
He  had  no  thoughts  save  for  the  nerve- 
racking,  body-destroying  toil.  Outside 
of  that,  it  was  impossible  to  think.  He 
did  not  know  that  he  loved  Ruth.  She 
did  not  even  exist,  for  his  driven  soul 
had  no  time  to  remember  her.  It  was 
only  when  he  crawled  to  bed  at  night,  or 
to  breakfast  in  the  morning,  that  she 
asserted  herself  to  him  in  fleeitng  mem- 
ories. 

"This  is  hell,  ain't  it?"  Joe  remarked 
once. 

Martin  nodded,  but  felt  a  rasp  of  irri- 
tation. The  statement  had  been  obvious 
and  unnecessary.  They  did  not  talk 
while  they  worked.  Conversation  threw 
them  out  of  their  stride,  as  it  did  this 
time,  compelling  Martin  to  miss  a  stroke 
of  his  iron  and  to  make  two  extra  mo- 
tions before  he  caught  his  stride  again. 

On  Friday  morning  the  washer  ran. 
Twice  a  week  they  had  to  put  through 
hotel  linen,  the  sheets,  pillow-slips, 
spreads,  table-cloths  and  napkins.  This 
finished,  they  buckled  down  to  "fancy 
starch."  It  was  slow  work,  fastidious 
and  delicate,  and  Martin  did  not  learn  it 
so  readily.  Besides,  he  could  not  take 
chances.    Mistakes  were  disastrous. 

"See  that,"  Joe  said,  holding  up  a  filmy 
corset-cover  that  he  could  have  crumpled 
from  view  in  one  hand.  "Scorch  that 
an'  it 's  twenty  dollars  out  of  your 
wages." 

So  Martin  did  not  scorch  that, 
and  eased  down  on  his  muscular  tension, 


though  nervous  tension  rose  higher  thar 
ever,  and  he  listened  sympatheticallv  to 
the  other's  blasphemies  as  he  toiled  and 
suffered  over  the  beautiful  things  that 
women  wear  when  they  do  not  have  to 
do  their  own  laundrying.  "Fancy 
starch"  was  Martin's  nightmare,  and  it 
was  Joe's,  too.  It  was  "fancy  starch" 
that  robbed  them  of  their  hard-won  min- 
utes. They  toiled  at  it  all  day.  At  seven 
in  the  evening  they  broke  off  to  run  the 
hotel  linen  through  the  mangle.  At  ten 
o'clock,  while  the  hotel  guests  slept,  the 
two  laundrymen  sweated  on  at  "fancy 
starch"  till  midnight,  till  one,  till  two. 
At  half-past  two  they  knocked  off. 

Saturday  morning  it  was  "fanc> 
starch,"  and  odds  and  ends,  and  at  three 
in  the  afternoon  the  week's  work  was 
done. 

"You  ain't  a-goin'  to  ride  them  seventy 
miles  into  Oakland  on  top  of  this?"  Joe 
demanded,  as  they  sat  on  the  stairs  and 
took  a  triumphant  smoke. 

"Got  to,"  was  the  answer. 

"What  are  you  goin'  for? — a  girl?" 

"No;  to  save  two  and  a  half  on  the 
railroad  ticket.  I  want  to  renew  some 
books  at  the  library." 

"Why  dont  you  send  'em  down  an' 
up  by  express?  That  '11  cost  only  a 
quarter  each  way." 

Martin  considered  it, 

"An'  take  a  rest  tomorrow,"  the  othei 
urged.  "You  need  it.  I  know  I  do. 
I  'm  plum  tuckered  out." 

He  looked  it.  Indomitable,  never 
resting,  fighting  for  seconds  and  minutes 
all  week,  circumventing  delays  and 
crushing  down  obstacles,  a  fount  of  re- 
sistless energy,  a  high-driven  human 
motor,  a  demon  for  work,  now  that  he 
had  accomplished  the  week's  task  he  was 
in  a  state  of  collapse.  He  was  worn  and 
haggard,  and  his  handsome  face  drooped 
in  lean  exhaustion.  He  puffed  his  cigar- 
ette spiritlessly,  and  his  voice  was  pecu- 
liarly dead  and  monotonous.  All  the 
snap  and  fire  had  gone  out  of  him.  His 
triumph  seemed  a  sorry  one. 

"An'  next  week  we  got  to  do  it  all 
over  again,"  he  said,  sadly.  "An'  what 's 
the  good  of  it  all,  hey  ?  Sometimes  I  wish 
I  was  a  hobo.  They  dont  work,  an' 
they  get  their  livin'.     Gee!     I   wish  I 
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had  a  glass  of  beer;  but  I  can't  get  up 
the  gumption  to  go  down  to  the  village 
an'  get  it.  You  '11  stay  over,  an'  send 
your  books  down  by  express,  or  else 
you  're  a  damn  fool." 

"But  what  can  I  do  here  all  day  Sun- 
day?" Martin  asked. 

"Rest.  You  dont  know  how  tired  you 
are.  Why,  I  'm  that  tired  Sunday  I  can't 
even  read  the  papers.  I  was  sick  once — 
typhoid.  In  the  hospital  two  months  an' 
a  half.  Did  n't  do  a  tap  of  work  all  that 
time.     It  was  beautiful. 

"It  was  beautiful,"  he  repeated  dream- 
ily, a  minute  later. 

Martin  took  a  bath,  after  which  he 
found  that  the  head  laundryman  had  dis- 
appeared. Most  likely  he  had  gone  for 
the  glass  of  beer,  Martin  decided,  but 
the  half-mile  walk  down  to  the  village 
to  find  out  seemed  a  long  journey  to  him. 
He  lay  on  his  bed  with  his  shoes  off,  try- 
ing to  make  up  his  mind.  He  did  not 
reach  out  for  a  book.  He  was  too  tired 
to  feel  sleepy,  and  he  lay,  scarcely  think- 
ing, in  a  semi-stupor  of  weariness,  until 
it  was  time  for  supper.  Joe  did  not 
appear  for  that  function,  and  when  Mar- 
tin heard  the  gardener  remark  that  most 
likely  he  was  ripping  the  slats  off  the 
bar,  Martin  understood.  He  went  to 
bed  immediately  afterward,  and  in  the 
morning  decided  that  he  was  greatly 
rested.  Joe  being  still  absent,  Martin 
procured  a  Sunday  paper  and  lay  down 
in  a  shady  nook  under  the  trees.  The 
morning  passed,  he  knew  not  how.  He 
did  not  sleep,  nobody  disturbed  him,  and 
he  did  not  finish  the  paper.  He  came 
back  to  it  in  the  afternoon,  after  dinner, 
and  fell  asleep  over  it. 

So  passed  Sunday,  and  Monday  morn- 
ing he  was  hard  at  work,  sorting  clothes, 
while  Joe,  a  towel  bound  tightly  around 
his  head,  with  groans  and  blasphemies, 
was  running  the  washer  and  mixing  soft- 
soap, 

"I  simply  can't  help  it,"  he  explained. 
"I  got  to  drink  when  Saturday  night 
comes  around." 

Another  week  passed,  a  great  battle 
that  continued  under  the  electric  lights 
each  night  and  that  culminated  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  when 
Joe  tasted  his  moment  of  wilted  triumph 


and  then  drifted  down  to  the  village  to 
forget.  Martin's  Sunday  was  the  same 
as  before.  He  slept  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  toiled  aimlessly  through  the  news- 
paper, and  spent  long  hours  lying  on  his 
back,  doing  nothing,  thinking  nothing. 
He  was  too  dazed  to  think,  though  he 
was  aware  that  he  did  not  like  himself. 
He  was  self-repelled,  as  though  he  had 
undergone  some  degradation  or  was  in- 
trinsically foul.  All  that  was  god-like 
in  him  was  blotted  out.  The  spur  of 
ambition  was  blunted ;  he  had  no  vitality 
with  which  to  feel  the  prod  of  it.  He 
was  dead.  His  soul  seemed  dead.  He 
was  a  beast,  a  work-beast.  He  saw  no 
beauty  in  the  sunshine  sifting  down 
through  the  green  leaves,  nor  did  the 
azure  vault  of  the  sky  whisper  as  of 
old  and  hint  of  cosmic  vastness  and  se- 
crets trembling  to  disclosure.  Life  was 
intolerably  dull  and  stupid,  and  its  taste 
was  bad  in  his  mouth.  A  black  screen 
was  drawn  across  his  mirror  of  inner 
vision,  and  fancy  lay  in  a  darkened  sick- 
room where  entered  no  ray  of  light.  He 
envied  Joe,  down  in  the  village,  rampant, 
tearing  the  slats  off  the  bar,  his  brain 
gnawing  with  maggots,  exulting  in 
maudlin  ways  over  maudlin  things,  fan- 
tastically and  gloriously  drunk  and  for- 
getful of  Monday  morning  and  the  week 
of  deadening  toil  to  come. 

A  third  week  went  by,  and  Martin 
loathed  himself,  loathed  life.  He  was 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  failure.  There 
was  reason  for  the  editors  refusing  his 
stuff.  He  could  see  that  clearly  now, 
and  laugh  at  himself  and  the  dreams  he 
had  dreamed.  Ruth  returned  his  "Sen 
Lyrics"  by  mail.  He  read  her  letter 
apathetically.  She  did  her  best  to  say 
how  much  she  liked  them  and  that  they 
were  beautiful.  But  she  could  not  lie, 
and  she  could  not  disguise  the  truth  from 
herself.  She  knew  they  were  failures, 
and  he  read  her  disapproval  in  every 
perfunctory  and  unenthusiastic  line  of 
her  letter.  And  she  was  right.  He  was 
firmly  convinced  of  it  as  he  read  the 
poems  over.  Beauty  and  wonder  had 
departed  from  him,  and  as  he  read  the 
poems  he  caught  himself  puzzling  as  to 
what  he  had  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
them.     His  audacities  of  phrase  struck 
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him  as  grotesque,  his  felicities  of  ex- 
pression were  monstrosities,  and  every- 
thing was  absurd,  unreal  and  impossible. 
He  would  have  burned  the  "Sea  Lyrics" 
on  the  spot,  had  his  will  been  strong 
enough  to  set  them  aflame.  There  was 
the  engine-room,  but  the  exertion  of 
carrying  them  to  the  furnace  was  not 
worth  while.  All  his  exertion  was  used 
in  washing  other  persons'  clothes.  He 
did  not  have  any  left  for  private  affairs. 

He  resolved  that  when  Sunday  cam^ 
he  would  pull  himself  together  and  an- 
swer Ruth's  letter.  But  Saturday  after- 
noon, after  work  was  finished  and  he 
had  taken  a  bath,  the  desire  to  forget 
overpowered  him.  "I  guess  I  '11  go 
down  and  see  how  Joe 's  getting  on," 
was  the  way  he  put  it  to  himself ;  and  in 
the  same  moment  he  knew  that  he  lied. 
But  he  did  not  have  the  energy  to  con- 
sider the  lie.  If  he  had  had  the  energy 
he  would  have  refused  to  consider  the 
lie,  because  he  wanted  to  forget.  He 
started  for  the  village  slowly  and  cas- 
ually, increasing  his  pace  in  spite  of  him- 
self as  he  neared  the  saloon. 

"I  thought  you  was  on  the  water- 
wagon,"  was  Joe's  greeting. 

Martin  did  not  deign  to  offer  ex- 
cuses, but  called  for  whiskey,  filling  his 
own  glass  brimming  before  he  passed 
the  bottle. 

"Don't  take  all  night  about  it,"  he 
said,  roughly. 

The  other  was  dawdling  with  the  bot- 
tle, and  Martin  refused  to  wait  for  him, 
tossing  the  glass  off  in  a  gulp  and  re- 
filling it. 

"Now  I  can  wait  for  you,"  he  said, 
grimly;  "but  hurry  up." 

Joe  hurried,  and  they  drank  together. 

"The  work  did  it,  eh?"  Joe  queried. 

Martin  refused  to  discuss  the  matter. 

"It 's  fair  hell,  I  know,"  the  other  went 
on,  "but  I  kind  of  hate  to  see  you  come 
off  the  wagon,  Mart.  Well,  here  's  how !" 

Martin  drank  on  silently,  biting  out 
his  orders  and  invitations  and  awing  the 
barkeeper,  an  effeminate  country 
youngster  with  watery  blue  eyes  and 
hair  parted  in  the  middle. 

"It 's  something  scandalous  the  way 
they  work  us  poor  devils,"  Joe  was  re- 
marking.    "If   I   did  n't   bowl   up   I  'd 


break  loose  an'  burn  down  the  shebang. 
My  bowlin'  up  is  all  that  saves  'em,  I 
can  tell  you  that." 

But  Martin  made  no  answer.  A  few 
more  drinks,  and  in  his  brain  he  felt  the 
maggots  of  intoxication  beginning  to 
crawl.  Ah,  it  was  living,  the  first  breath 
of  life  he  had  breathed  in  three  weeks. 
His  dreams  came  back  to  him.  Fancy 
came  out  of  the  darkened  room  and  lured 
him  on,  a  thing  of  flaming  brightness. 
His  mirror  of  vision  was  silver-clear,  a 
flashing,  dazzling  palimpsest  of  imagery. 
Wonder  and  beauty  walked  with  him 
hand  in  hand,  and  all  power  was  his. 
He  tried  to  tell  it  to  Joe,  but  Joe  had 
visions  of  his  own,  infallible  schemes 
whereby  he  would  escape  the  slavery  of 
laundry-work  and  become  himself  the 
owner  of  a  great  steam  laundry. 

"I  tell  yeh.  Mart,  they  won't  be  no 
kids  workin'  in  my  laundry — not  on  yer 
life.  An'  they  won't  be  no  workin'  a 
livin'  soul  after  six  P.  M.  You  hear  me 
talk?  They'll  be  machinery  enough  an' 
hands  enough  to  do  it  all  in  decent 
workin'  hours,  an'  Mart,  s'  help  me,  I  '11 
make  yeh  superintendent  of  the  shebang 
— the  whole  of  it,  all  of  it.  Now,  here  's 
the  scheme.  I  get  on  the  water-wagon 
an'  save  my  money  for  two  years — savve. 
an'  then — " 

But  Martin  turned  away,  leaving  him 
to  tell  it  to  the  barkeeper,  until  that 
worthy  was  called  away  to  furnish  drinks 
to  two  farmers  who,  coming  in,  accepted 
Martin's  invitation.  Martin  dispensed 
royal  largess,  inviting  everybody  up. 
farm-hands,  a  stableman  and  the  gar- 
dener's assistant  from  the  hotel,  the  bar- 
keeper, and  the  furtive  hobo  who  slid  in 
like  a  shadow  and  like  a  shadow  hovered 
at  the  end  of  the  bar. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MONDAY    morning,    Joe    groaned 
over  the  first  truck-load  of  clothes 
to  the  washer. 
"I  say,"  he  began. 
"Don't  talk  to  me,"  Martin  snarled. 
"I  'm   sorry,   Joe,"   he   said   at   noon, 
when  they  knocked  off  for  dinner. 
Tears  came  into  the  other's  eyes. 
"That 's  all  right,  old  man,"  he  said. 
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"We're  in  hell,  an'  we  can't  help  our- 
selves. An'  you  know,  I  kind  of  like 
you  a  whole  lot.  That 's  what  made  it 
hurt.    I  cottoned  to  you  from  the  first." 

Martin  shook  his  head. 

"Let 's  quit,"  Joe  suggested.  "Let 's 
chuck  it,  an'  go  hoboin'.  I  ain't  never 
tried  it,  but  it  must  be  dead  easy.  An' 
nothin'  to  do.  Just  think  of  it,  nothin' 
to  do.  I  was  sick  once,  typhoid,  in  the 
hospital,  an'  it  was  beautiful.  I  wish 
I  'd  get  sick  again." 

The  week  dragged  on.  The  hotel  was 
full,  and  extra  "fancy  starch"  poured 
in  upon  them.  They  performed  prodi- 
gies of  valor.  They  fought  late  each 
night  under  thjs  electric  lights,  bolted 
their  meals,  and  even  got  in  a  half  hour's 
work  before  breakfast.  Martin  no  longer 
took  his  cold  baths.  Every  moment  was 
drive,  drive,  drive,  and  Joe  was  the 
masterful  shepherd  of  moments,  herding 
them  carefully,  never  losing  one,  count- 
ing them  over  like  a  miser  counting  gold, 
working  on  in  a  frenzy,  toil-mad,  a  fever- 
ish machine,  aided  ably  by  that  other 
machine  that  thought  of  itself  as  once 
having  been  one  Martin  Eden,  a  man. 

But  it  was  only  at  rare  moments  that 
Martin  was  able  to  think.  The  house  of 
thought  was  closed,  its  windows  boarded 
up,  and  he  was  its  shadowy  caretaker. 
He  was  a  shadow.  Joe  was  right.  They 
were  both  shadows,  and  this  was  the  un- 
ending limbo  of  toil.  Or  was  it  a  dream  ^ 
Sometimes,  in  the  steaming,  sizzling  heat, 
as  he  swung  the  heavy  irons  back  and 
forth  over  the  white  garments,  it  came 
to  him  that  it  was  a  dream.  In  a  short 
while,  or  maybe,  after  a  thousand  years 
or  so,  he  would  awake,  in  his  little  room 
with  the  ink-stained  table,  and  take  up 
his  writing  where  he  had  left  off  the 
day  before.  Or  maybe  that  was  a  dream, 
too,  and  the  awakening  would  be  the 
changing  of  the  watches,  when  he  would 
drop  down  out  of  his  bunk  in  the  lurch- 
ing forecastle  and  go  up  on  deck,  under 
the  tropic  stars,  and  take  the  wheel  and 
feel  the  cool  trade-wind  blowing  through 
his  flesh. 

Came  Saturday  and  its  hollow  victory 
at  three  o'clock. 

"Guess  I  '11  go  down  an'  get  a  glass  of 
beer,"  Joe  said,  in  the  queer,  monotonous 


tones  that  marked  his  week-end  col- 
lapse. 

Martin  seemed  suddenly  to  wake  up. 
He  opened  the  kit  bag  and  oiled  his 
wheel,  putting  graphite  on  the  chain  and 
adjusting  the  bearings.  Joe  was  half- 
way down  to  the  saloon  when  Martin 
passed  by,  bending  low  over  the  handle- 
bars, his  legs  driving  the  ninety-six  gear 
with  rhythmic  strength,  his  face  set  for 
seventy  miles  of  road  and  grade  and 
dust.  He  slept  in  Oakland  that  night, 
and  on  Sunday  covered  the  seventy  miles 
back.  And  on  Monday  morning,  weary, 
he  began  the  new  week's  work,  but  he 
had  kept  sober. 

A  fifth  week  passed,  and  a  sixth,  dur- 
ing which  he  lived  and  toiled  as  a  ma- 
chine, with  just  a  spark  of  something 
more  in  him,  just  a  glimmering  bit  of 
soul,  that  compelled  him,  at  each  week- 
end, to  scorch  off  the  hundred  and  forty 
miles.  But  this  was  not  re.«t.  It  was 
super-machinelike,  and  it  helped  to  crush 
out  the  glimmering  bit  of  soul  that 
was  all  that  was  left  him  from  former 
life.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  week, 
without  intending  it,  too  weak  to  resist, 
he  drifted  down  to  the  village  with  Joe 
and  drowned  life  and  found  life  until 
Monday  morning.      • 

Again,  at  the  week-ends,  he  ground 
out  the  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  ob- 
literating the  numbness  of  too-great  ex- 
ertion by  the  numbness  of  still  greater 
exertion.  At  the  end  of  three  months  he 
went  down  a  third  time  to  the  village 
with  Joe.  He  forgot  and  lived  again, 
and,  living,  he  saw,  in  clear  illumination, 
the  beast  he  was  making  of  himself — not 
by  the  drink,  but  by  the  work.  The 
drink  was  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  It  fo!- 
lowed  inevitably  upon  the  work,  as  the 
night  follows  upon  the  day.  Not  by  be- 
coming a  toil-beast  could  he  win  to  the 
heights,  was  the  message  the  whiskey 
whispered  to  him,  and  he  nodded  appro- 
bation. The  whiskey  was  wise.  It  told 
secrets  on  itself. 

He  called  for  paper  and  pencil,  and  for 
drinks  all  around,  and  while  they  drank 
his  very  good  health,  he  clung  to  the 
bar  and  scribbled. 

"A  telegram,  Joe,"  he  said.    "Read  it." 

Joe  read  it  with  a  drunken,  quizzical 
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leer.  But  what  he  read  seemed  to  sober 
him.  He  looked  at  the  other  reproach- 
fully, tears  oozing-  into  his  eyes  and 
down  his  cheeks. 

"You  ain't  goin'  back  on  me,  Mart?" 
he  queried  hopelessly. 

Martin  nodded,  and  called  one  of  the 
loungers  to  him  to  take  the  message  to 
the  telegraph  office. 

"Hold  on,"  Joe  muttered,  thickly. 
"Lemme  think." 

He  held  on  to  the  bar,  his  legs  wob- 
bling under  him,  Martin's  arm  around 
him  and  supporting  him,  while  he 
thought. 

"Make  that  two  laundrymen,"  he  said, 
abruptly.     "Here,  lemme  fix  it." 

"What  are  you  quitting  for?"  Martin 
demanded. 

"Same  reason  as  you." 

"But  I  'm  going  to  sea.  You  can't  do 
that." 

"Nope,"  was  the  answer,  "but  I  can 
hobo  all  right,  all  right." 

Martin  looked  at  him  searchingly  for 
a  moment,  then  cried : 

"By  God,  I  think  you  're  right !  Bet- 
ter a  hobo  than  a  beast  of  toil.  Why, 
man,  you  '11  live.  And  that 's  more  than 
you  ever  did  before." 

"I  was  in  hospital,  once,"  Joe  cor- 
rected. "It  was  beautiful.  Typhoid^ — 
did  I  tell  you?" 

While  Martin  changed  the  telegram  to 
"two  laundrymen,"  Joe  went  on : 

"I  never  wanted  to  drink  when  I  was 
in  hospital.  Funny,  ain't  it?  But  when 
I  've  ben  workin'  like  a  slave  all  week, 
I  just  got  to  bowl  up.  Ever  noticed  that 
cooks  drink  like  hell? — an'  bakers,  too? 
It 's  the  work.  They  've  sure  got  to. 
Here,  lemme  pay  half  of  that  telegram." 

"I  '11  shake  you  for  it,"  Martin  of- 
fered. 

"Come  on,  everybody  drink,"  Joe 
called,  as  they  rattled  the  dice  and  rolled 
them  out  on  the  damp  bar. 

Monday  morning  Joe  was  wild  with 
anticipation.  He  did  not  mind  his 
aching  head,  nor  did  he  take  interest  in 
his  work.  Whole  herds  of  moments  stole 
away  and  were  lost  while  their  careless 
shepherd  gazed  out  of  the  window  at  the 
sunshine  and  the  trees. 

"Just  look  at  it !"  he  cried.    "An'  it 's 


all  mine !  It 's  free.  I  can  lie  down 
under  them  trees  an'  sleep  for  a  thousan' 
years  if  I  want  to.  Aw,  come  on.  Mart, 
let 's  chuck  it.  What 's  the  good  of 
waitin'  another  moment.  That 's  the  land 
of  Nothin '-to-do  out  there,  an'  I  got  a 
ticket  for  it — an'  it  aint  no  return  ticket, 
b-gosh  I" 

A  few  minutes  later,  filling  the  truck 
with  soiled  clothes  for  the  washer,  Joe 
spied  the  hotel  manager's  shirt.  He 
knew  its  mark,  and  with  a  sudden  glor- 
ious consciousness  of  freedom  he  threw 
it  on  the  floor  and  stamped  on  it. 

"I  wish  you  was  in  it,  you  pig-headed 
Dutchman !"  he  shouted.  "In  it,  an' 
right  there  where  I  've  ^ot  you.  Take 
that !  an'  that !  an'  that !  damn  you !  Hold 
me  back,  somebody !  Hold  me  back !" 

Martin  laughed  and  held  him  to  his 
work.  On  Tuesday  night  the  new  laun- 
drymen arrived,  and  the  rest  of  the  week 
was  spent  breaking  them  into  the  rou- 
tine. Joe  sat  around  and  explained  his 
system,  but  he  did  no  more  work. 

"Not  a  tap,"  he  announced.  "Not  a 
tap.  They  can  fire  me  if  they  want  to, 
but  if  they  do  I  '11  quit.  No  more  work 
in  mine,  thank  you  kindly.  Me  for  the 
freight  cars  an'  the  shade  under  the 
trees.  Go  to  it,  you  slaves !  That 's 
right.  Slave  an'  sweat !  Slave  an' 
sweat !  An'  when  you  're  dead  you  '11 
rot  the  same  as  me,  an'  what 's  it  matter 
how  you  live? — eh?  Tell  me  that, 
what 's  it  matter  in  the  long  run  ?" 

On  Saturday  they  drew  their  pay  and 
came  to  the  parting  of  the  wavs. 

"They  aint  no  use  in  me  askin'  you  to 
change  your  mind  an'  hit  the  road  with 
me?"  Joe  asked  hopelessly. 

Martin  shook  his  head.  He  was  stand- 
ing by  his  wheel,  ready  to  start.  The) 
shook  hands,  and  Joe  held  on  to  his  for 
a  moment,  as  he  said : 

"I  'm  goin'  to  see  you  again.  Mart, 
before  you  an'  me  die.  That 's  straight 
dope.  I  feel  it  in  mv  bones.  Goodbye, 
Mart,  an'  be  good.  I  like  you  like  hell, 
you  know." 

He  stood,  a  forlorn  figure,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  watching  until  Martin 
turned  a  bend  and  was  gone  from  sight. 

"He  's  a  good  Indian,  that  boy,"  he 
muttered.     "A  good  Indian." 
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Then  he  plodded  down  the  road  him- 
self, to  the  water-tank,  where  half  a 
dozen  empties  lay  on  a  side-track  wait- 
ing for  the  up  freight. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

RUTH  and  her  family  were  home 
again,  and  Martin,  returned  to 
Oakland,  saw  much  of  her.  Having 
gained  her  degree,  she  was  doing  no 
more  studying;  and  he,  having  worked 
all  vitality  out  of  his  mind  and  body,  was 
doing  no  writing.  This  gave  them  time 
for  each  other  that  they  had  never  had 
before,  and  their  intimacy  ripened  fast. 

At  first,  Martin  had  done  nothing  but 
rest.  He  had  slept  a  great  deal,  and 
spent  long  hours  musing  and  thinking 
and  doing  nothing.  He  was  like  one  re- 
covering from  some  terrible  bout  of 
hardship.  The  first  signs  of  reawaken- 
ing came  when  he  discovered  more  than 
languid  interest  in  the  daily  paper.  Then 
he  began  to  read  again — light  novels,  and 
poetry;  and  after  several  days  more  he 
was  head  over  heels  in  his  long-neglected 
Fiske.  His  splendid  body  and  health 
made  new  vitality,  and  he  possessed  all 
the  resiliency  and  rebound  of  youth. 

Ruth  showed  her  disappointment 
plainly  when  he  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  sea  for  another  voyage  as  soon 
as  he  was  well  rested. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  do  that?"  she 
asked. 

"Money,"  was  the  answer.  "I  '11  have 
to  lay  in  a  supply  for  my  next  attack  on 
the  editors.  Money  is  the  sinews  of  war, 
in  my  case — money  and  patience." 

"But  if  all  you  wanted  was  money, 
why  did  n't  you  stay  in  the  laundry  ?" 

"Because  the  laundry  was  making  a 
beast  of  me.  Too  much  work  of  that 
sort  drives  to  drink." 

She  stared  at  him  with  horror  in  her 
eyes. 

"Do  you  mean — ?"  she  quavered. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to 
get  out  of  it ;  but  his  natural  impulse  was 
for  frankness,  and  he  remembered  his 
old  resolve  to  be  frank  no  matter  what 
happened. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "Just  that. 
Several  times." 


She  shivered,  and  drew  away  from 
him. 

"No  man  that  I  have  ever  known  did 
that, — ever  did  that." 

"Then  they  never  worked  in  the  laun- 
dry at  Shelley  Hot  Springs,"  he  laughed, 
bitterly.  "Toil  is  a  good  thing.  It  is 
necessary  for  human  health,  so  all  the 
preachers  say,  and  heaven  knows  I  've 
never  been  afraid  of  it.  But  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  and  the  laundry  up  there  is  one 
of  them.  And  that 's  why  I  'm  going  to 
sea  one  more  vo>agc.  It  will  be  my  last, 
I  think,  for  when  I  come  back  I  shall 
break  into  the  magazines.  I  am  certain 
of  it." 

She  was  silent,  unsympathetic,  and  he 
watched  her  moodily,  realizing  how  im- 
possible it  was  for  her  to  understand 
what  he  had  been  through. 

"Some  day  I  shall  write  it  up — 'The 
Degradation  of  Toil,'  or  the  'Psychology 
of  Drink  in  the  Working  Class,'  or  some- 
thing like  that  for  a  title." 

Never,  since  the  first  meeting,  had 
they  seemed  so  far  apart  as  that  day. 
His  confession,  told  in  frankness,  witli 
the  spirit  of  revolt  behind,  had  repelled 
her.  But  she  was  more  shocked  by  the 
repulsion  itself  than  by  the  cause  of  it. 
It  pointed  out  to  her  how  near  she  had 
drawn  to  him,  and,  once  accepted,  it 
paved  the  way  for  greater  intimacy. 
Pity,  too,  was  aroused,  and  innocent, 
idealistic  thoughts  of  reform.  She  would 
save  this  raw  young  man  who  had  come 
so  far.  She  would  save  him  from  the 
curse  of  his  early  environment,  and  she 
would  save  him  from  himself  in  spite 
of  himself.  And  all  this  affected  her  as 
a  very  noble  state  of  consciousness ;  nor 
did  she  dream  that  behind  it  and  under- 
lying it  were  the  jealousy  and  desire  of 
love. 

They  rode  on  their  wheels  much  in  the 
delightful  fall  weather,  and  out  in  the 
hills  they  read  poetry  aloud,  now  one  and 
now  the  other,  noble  uplifting  poetry 
that  turned  one's  thoughts  to  highei 
things.  Renunciation,  sacrifice,  patience, 
industry  and  high  endeavor  were  the 
principles  she  thus  indirectly  preached — 
such  abstractions  being  objectified  in  her 
mind  by  her  father,  and  Mr.  Butler,  and 
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by  Andrew  Carnegie,  who,  from  a  poor 
immigrant  boy  had  arisen  to  be  the  book- 
giver  of  the  world. 

All  of  which  was  appreciated  and  en- 
joyed by  Martin.  He  followed  her  men- 
tal processes  more  clearly  now,  and  her 
soul  was  no  longer  the  sealed  wonder  it 
had  been.  He  was  on  terms  of  intellec- 
tual equality  with  her.  But  the  points 
of  disagreement  did  not  affect  his  love. 
His  love  was  more  ardent  than  ever,  for 
he  loved  her  for  what  she  was,  and  even 
her  physical  frailty  was  an  added  charm 
in  his  eyes.  He  read  of  sickly  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  who  for  years  had  not  placed 
her  feet  upon  the  ground,  until  that  day 
of  flame  when  she  eloped  with  Browning 
and  stood  upright,  upon  the  earth,  under 
the  open  sky ;  and  what  Browning  had 
done  for  her,  Martin  decided  he  could  do 
for  Ruth.  But  first,  she  must  love  him. 
The  rest  would  be  easy.  He  would  give 
her  strength  and  health.  And  he  caught 
glimpses  of  their  life,  in  the  vears  to 
come,  wherein,  against  a  background  of 
work  and  comfort  and  genera;l  well- 
being,  he  saw  himself  and  Ruth  reading 
and  discussing  poetry,  she  propped  amid 
a  multitude  of  cushions  on  the  ground 
while  she  read  aloud  to  him.  This  was 
the  key  to  the  life  they  would  live.  And 
always  he  saw  that  particular  picture. 
Sometimes  it  was  she  who  leaned  against 
him  while  he  read,  one  arm  about  her, 
her  head  upon  his  shoulder.  Sometimes 
they  pored  together  over  the  printed 
pages  of  beauty.  Then,  too,  she  loved 
nature,  and  with  generous  imagination 
he  changed  the  scene  of  their  reading — 
sometimes  they  read  in  closed-in  valleys 
with  precipitous  walls,  or  in  high  moun- 
tain meadows,  and  again,  down  by  the 
gray  sand-dunes  with  a  wreath  of  billows 
at  their  feet,  or  afar  on  some  volcanic 
tropic  isle  where  waterfalls  descended 
and  became  mist,  reaching  the  sea  in 
vapor  veils  that  swayed  and  shivered  to 
every  vagrant  wisp  of  wind.  But  al- 
ways, in  the  foreground,  lords  of  beauty 
and  eternally  reading  and  sharing,  lay 
he  and  Ruth,  and  always  in  the  back- 
ground that  was  beyond  the  background 
of  nature,  dim  and  hazy,  were  work  and 
success  and  money  earned  that  made 
them  free  of  the  world  and  all  its  treas- 
ures. 


"I  should  recommend  my  little  girl  to 
be  careful,"  her  mother  warned  her  one 
day. 

'T  know  what  you  mean.  But  it  is  im- 
possible.    He  is  not — " 

Ruth  was  blushing,  but  it  was  the 
blush  of  maidenhood  called  upon  for  the 
first  time  to  discuss  the  sacred  things  of 
life  with  a  mother  held  equally  sacred. 

"Your  kind,"  her  mother  finished  the 
sentence  for  her. 

Ruth  nodded. 

"I  did  not  want  to  say  it,  but  he  is 
not.  He  is  rough,  brutal,  strong — too 
strong.    He  has  not — " 

She  hesitated  and  could  not  go  on.  It 
was  a  new  experience  talking  over  such 
matters  with  her  mother.  And  again  her 
mother  completed  her  thought  for  her, 

"He  has  not  lived  a  clean  life,  is  what 
you  wanted  to  say." 

Again  Ruth  nodded,  and  again  a  blush 
mantled  her  face. 

"It  is  just  that,"  she  said.  "It  has  not 
been  his  fault,  but  he  has  plaved  much 
with—" 

"With  pitch?" 

"Yes,  with  pitch.  And  he  frightens 
me.  Sometimes  I  am  positively  in  terror 
of  him,  when  he  talks  in  that  free  and 
easy  way  of  the  things  he  has  done — as 
if  they  did  not  matter.  They  do  matter, 
don't  they?" 

They  sat  with  their  arms  twined 
around  each  other,  and  in  the  pause  her 
mother  patted  her  hand  and  waited  for 
her  to  go  on. 

"But  I  am  interested  in  him  dread- 
fully," she  continued.  "In  a  way  he  is 
my  protege.  Then,  too,  he  is  my  first 
boy  friend — but  not  exactly  friend ; 
rather  protege  and  friend  combined. 
Sometimes,  too,  when  he  frightens  me, 
it  seems  that  he  is  a  bulldog  I  have  taken 
for  a  plaything,  like  some  of  the  *frat' 
girls,  and  he  is  tugging  hard,  and  show- 
ing his  teeth,  and  threatening  to  break 
loose." 

Again  her  mother  waited. 

"He  interests  me,  I  suppose,  like  the 
bulldog.  And  there  is  much  good  in 
him,  too;  but  there  is  much  in  him  that 
I  would  not  like  in — in  the  other  way. 
You  see,  I  have  been  thinking.  He 
swears,  he  smokes,  he  drinks,  he  has 
fought  with  his  fists  (he  has  told  me  so, 
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and  he  likes  it,  he  says  so).  He  is  all 
that  a  man  should  not  be — a  man  I  would 
want  for  my" — her  voice  sank  very 
low — "husband.  Then  he  is  too  strong. 
My  prince  must  be  tall,  and  slender,  and 
dark — a  graceful,  bewitching  prince. 
No,  there  is  no  danger  of  my  falling  in 
love  with  Martin  Eden.  It  would  be  the 
worst  fate  that  could  befall  me." 

"But  it  is  not  that  that  I  spoke  about," 
her  mother  equivocated.  "Have  you 
thought  about  him?  He  is  so  ineligible 
in  every  way,  you  know,  and  suppose  he 
should  come  to  love  you?" 

"But    he    does — already,"    she    cried. 

"It  was  to  be  expected,"  Mrs.  Morse 
said,  gently.  "How  could  it  be  other- 
wise with  any  one  who  knew  you?" 

"Olney  hates  me !"  she  exclaimed  pas- 
sionately. "And  I  hate  Olney.  I  feel 
always  like  a  cat  when  he  is  around.  I 
feel  that  I  must  be  nasty  to  him,  and  even 
when  I  dont  happen  to  feel  that  way, 
why,  he  's  nasty  to  me  anyway.  But  T 
am  happy  with  Martin  Eden.  No  one 
ever  loved  me  before — no  man,  I  mean, 
in  that  way.  And  it  is  sweet  to  be  loved 
— that  way.  You  know  what  I  mean, 
mother,  dear.  It  is  sweet  to  feel  that  you 
are  really  and  truly  a  woman."  She 
buried  her  face  in  her  mother's  lap,  sob- 
bing. "You  think  I  am  dreadful,  I 
know,  but  I  am  honest,  and  I  tell  you 
just  how  I  feel." 

Mrs.  Morse  was  strangely  sad  and 
happy.  Her  child-daughter  who  was  a 
bachelor  of  arts  was  gone ;  but  in  her 
place  was  a  woman-daughter.  The  ex- 
periment had  succeeded.  The  strange 
void  in  Ruth's  nature  had  been  filled, 
and  filled  without  danger  or  penalty. 
This  rough  sailor-fellow  had  been  the  in- 
strument, and,  though  Ruth  did  not  love 
him,  he  had  made  her  conscious  of  her 
womanhood. 

"His  hand  trembles,"  Ruth  was  con- 
fessing, her  face  for  shame's  sake  still 
buried.  "It  is  most  amusing  and  ridicu- 
lous ;  but  I  feel  sorry  for  him,  too.  And 
when  his  hands  are  too  trembly,  and  his 
eyes  too  shiny,  why,  I  lecture  him  about 
his  life  and  the  wrong  way  he  is  going 
about  it  to  mend  it.  But  he  worships  me, 
I  know.  His  eyes  and  his  hands  do  not 
lie.     And  it  makes  me  feel  grown-up, 


the  thought  of  it,  the  very  thought  of  it ; 
and  I  feel  that  I  am  possessed  of  some- 
thing that  is  by  rights  my  own — that 
makes  me  like  the  other  girls — and 
— and  young  women.  And  then,  too, 
I  knew  that  I  was  not  like  them  before, 
and  I  knew  that  it  worried  you.  You 
thought  you  did  not  let  me  know  that 
dear  worry  of  yours,  but  I  did,  and  I 
wanted  to — 'to  make  good,'  as  Martin 
Eden  says." 

It  was  a  holy  hour  for  mother  and 
daughter,  and  their  eyes  were  wet  as 
they  talked  on  in  the  twilight,  Ruth  all 
white  innocence  and  frankness,  her 
mother  sympathetic,  receptive,  yet  calmly 
explaining  and  guiding. 

"He  is  four  years  younger  than  you," 
she  said,  "He  has  no  place  in  the  world. 
He  has  neither  position  nor  salary.  He 
is  impractical.  Loving  you,  he  should, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  be  doing 
something  that  would  give  him  the 
right  to  marry,  instead  of  paltering 
around  with  those  stories  of  his  and  with 
childish  dreams.  Martin  Eden,  I  am 
afraid,  will  never  grow  up.  He  does  not 
take  to  responsibility  and  a  man's  work 
in  the  world  like  your  father  did,  or  like 
all  our  friends,  Mr.  Butler  for  one.  Mar- 
tin Eden,  I  am  afraid  will  never  be  a 
money-earner.  And  this  world  is  so 
ordered  that  money  is  necessary  to  hap- 
piness— oh,  no,  not  these  swollen  for- 
tunes, but  enough  of  money  to  permit 
of  common  comfort  and  decency.  He 
— he  has  never  spoken?" 

"He  has  not  breathed  a  word.  He  has 
not  attempted  to,  but  if  he  did  I  would 
not  let  him,  because,  you  see,  I  do  not 
love  him." 

"I  am  glad  of  that.  I  should  not  care 
to  see  my  daughter,  my  one  daughter, 
who  is  so  clean  and  pure,  love  a  man  like 
him.  There  are  noble  men  in  the  world 
who  are  clean  and  true  and  manly.  Wait 
for  them.  You  will  find  one  some  day, 
and  you  will  love  him  and  be  loved  by 
him,  and  you  will  be  happy  with  him  as 
your  father  and  I  have  been  happy  with 
each  other.  And  there  is  one  thing  you 
must  always  carry  in  mind — " 

"Yes,  mother," 

Mrs.  Morse's  voice  was  low  and  sweet 
as  she  said,  "And  that  is  the  children." 
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"I — I  have  thought  about  them," 
Ruth  confessed,  remembering  the  wan- 
ton thoughts  that  had  vexed  her  in  the 
past,  her  face  again  red  with  maiden 
shame  that  she  should  be  telhng  such 
things. 

"And  it  is  that,  the  children,  that 
makes  Mr.  Eden  impossible,"  Mrs.  Morse 
went  on  incisively.  "Their  heritage 
must  be  clean,  and  he  is,  I  am  afraid,  not 
clean.  Your  father  has  told  me  of 
sailors'  lives,  and — and  you  under- 
stand." 

Ruth  pressed  her  mother's  hand  in  as- 
sent, feeling  that  she  really  did  under- 
stand, though  her  conception  was  of 
something  vague,  remote  and  terrible 
that  was  beyond  the  scope  of  imagina- 
tion. 

"You  know  I  do  nothing  without  tell- 
ing you,"  she  began," — only,  some- 
times you  must  ask  me,  like  this  time.  I 
wanted  to  tell  you,  but  I  did  not  know 
how.  It  is  false  modesty,  I  know  it  is 
that,  but  you  can  make  it  easy  for  me. 
Sometimes,  like  this  time,  you  must  ask 
me,  you  must  give  me  a  chance. 

"Why,  mother,  you  are  a  woman,  too !" 
she  cried  exultantly,  as  they  stood  up, 
catching  her  mother's  hands  and  stand- 
ing erect,  facing  her  in  the  twilight,  con- 
scious of  a  strangely  sweet  equality  be- 
tween them.  "I  should  never  have 
thought  of  you  in  that  way  if  we  had  not 
had  this  talk.  I  had  to  learn  that  I  was 
a  woman  to  know  that  you  were  one, 
too." 

"We  are  women  together,"  her  mother 
said,  drawing  her  to  her  and  kissing  her. 
"We  are  women  together,"  she  repeated, 
as  they  went  out  of  the  room,  their  arms 
around  each  other's  waists,  their  hearts 
swelling  with  a  new  sense  of  compan- 
ionship. 

"Our  little  girl  has  become  a  woman," 
Mrs.  Morse  said  proudly  to  her  husband 
an  hour  later. 

"That  means,"  he  said,  after  a  long 
look  at  his  wife,  "that  means  she  is  in 
love." 

"No,  but  that  she  is  loved,"  was  the 
smiling  rejoinder,  "The  experiment  has 
succeeded.    She  is  awakened  at  last," 

"Then  we  '11  have  to  get  rid  of  him.'' 
Mr.  Morse  spoke  briskly,  in  matter-of- 
fact,  business-like  tones. 


But  his  wife  shook  her  head.  "It  will 
not  be  necessary.  Ruth  says  he  is  going 
to  sea  in  a  few  days.  When  he  comes 
back  she  will  not  be  here.  We  will  send 
her  to  Aunt  Clara's.  And,  besides,  a  year 
in  the  East,  with  the  change  in  climate, 
people,  ideas,  and  everything,  is  just  the 
thing  she  needs." 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  desire  to  write  was  stirring  in 
Martin  once  more.  Stories  and 
poems  were  springing  into  spontaneous 
creation  in  his  brain,  and  he  made  notes 
of  them  against  the  future  time  when  he 
would  give  them  expression.  But  he  did 
not  write.  This  was  his  little  vacation; 
he  had  resolved  to  devote  it  to  rest  and 
love,  and  in  both  matters  he  prospered. 
He  was  soon  spilling  over  with  vitality, 
and  each  day  he  saw  Ruth,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  meeting,  she  experienced  the  old 
shock  of  his  strength  and  health. 

"Be  careful,"  her  mother  warned  her 
once  again.  "I  am  afraid  you  are  seeing 
too  much  of  Martin  Eden." 

But  Ruth  laughed  from  security.  She 
was  sure  of  herself,  and  in  a  few  days 
he  would  be  off  to  sea.  Then,  by  the 
time  he  returned,  she  would  be  away  on 
her  visit  East.  There  was  a  magic,  how- 
ever, in  the  strength  and  health  of  Mar- 
tin. He,  too,  had  been  told  of  her  con- 
templated Eastern  trip,  and  he  felt  the 
need  for  haste.  Yet  he  did  not  know 
how  to  make  love  to  a  girl  like  Ruth. 
Then,  too,  he  was  handicapped  by  the 
possession  of  a  great  fund  of  experience 
with  girls  and  women  who  had  been  ab- 
solutely different  from  her.  They  had 
known  about  love  and  life  and  flirtation, 
while  she  knew  nothing  about  such 
things.  Her  prodigious  innocence  ap- 
palled him,  freezing  on  his  lips  all  ar- 
dours of  speech  and  convincing  him,  in 
spite  of  himself,  of  his  own  unworthi- 
ness.  Also,  he  was  handicapped  in  an- 
other way.  He  had  himself  never  been 
in  love  before.  He  had  liked  women  in 
that  turgid  past  of  his,  and  had  been  fas- 
cinated by  some  of  them,  but  he  had  not 
known  what  it  was  to  love  them.  He 
had  whi.stled  in  a  masterful,  careless 
way,  and  they  had  come  to  him.  They 
had  been   diversions,  incidents,  part  of 
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the  game  men  play,  but  a  small  part  at 
most.  And  now,  and  for  the  first  time, 
he  was  a  suppliant,  tender,  and  timid 
and  doubting.  He  did  not  know  the  way 
of  love,  nor  its  speech,  while  he  was 
frightened  at  his  loved  one's  clear  inno- 
cence. 

In  the  course  of  getting  acquainted 
with  a  varied  world,  whirling  on  through 
the  ever-changing  phases  of  it,  he  had 
learned  a  rule  of  conduct  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  when  one  played  a  strange 
game  he  should  let  the  other  fellow  play 
first.  This  had  stood  him  in  good  stead 
a  thousand  times  and  trained  him  as  an 
observer  as  well.  He  knew  how  to 
watch  the  thing  that  was  strange,  and 
to  wait  for  a  weakness,  for  a  place  of  en- 
trance, to  divulge  itself.  It  was  like 
sparring  for  an  opening  in  fist-fighting. 
And  when  such  an  opening  came,  he 
knew  by  long  experience  to  play  for  it 
and  to  play  hard. 

So  he  waited  with  Ruth  and  watched, 
desiring  to  speak  his  love,  but  not  daring. 
He  was  afraid  of  shocking  her,  and  he 
was  not  sure  of  himself.  Had  he  but 
known  it,  he  was  following  the  right 
course  with  her.  Love  came  into  the 
world  before  articulate  speech,  and  in 
its  own  early  youth  it  had  learned  ways 
and  means  that  it  had  never  forgotten. 
It  was  in  this  old,  primitive  way  that 
Martin  wooed  Ruth.  He  did  not  know 
he  was  doing  it  at  first,  though  later  he 
divined  it.  The  touch  of  his  hand  on 
hers  was  vastly  more  potent  than  any 
word  he  could  utter,  the  impact  of  his 
strength  on  her  imagination  was  more 
alluring  than  the  printed  poems  and 
spoken  passions  of  a  thousand  genera- 
tions of  lovers.  Whatever  his  tongue 
could  express  would  have  appealed  in 
part,  to  her  judgment;  but  the  touch  of 
hand,  the  fleeting  contact,  made  its  way 
directly  to  her  instinct.  Her  judgment 
was  as  young  as  she,  but  her  instincts 
were  as  old  as  the  race  and  older.  They 
had  been  young  when  love  was  young, 
and  they  were  wiser  than  convention  and 
opinion  and  all  the  new-born  things.  So 
her  judgment  did  not  act.  There  was 
no  call  upon  it,  and  she  did  not  realize 
the  strength  of  the  appeal  Martin  made 
from  moment  to  moment  to  her  love- 


nature.  That  he  loved  her,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  as  clear  as  day,  and  she  con- 
sciously delighted  in  beholding  his  love- 
manifestations — the  glowing  eyes  with 
their  tender  lights,  the  trembling  hands, 
and  the  never-failing  swarthy  flush  that 
flooded  darkly  under  his  sunburn.  She 
even  went  farther,  in  a  timid  way  incit- 
ing him,  but  doing  it  so  delicately,  that 
he  never  suspected,  and  doing  it  half- 
consciously  so  that  she  scarcely  sus- 
pected herself.  She  thrilled  with  these 
proofs  of  her  power  that  proclaimed  her 
a  woman,  and  she  took  an  Eve-like  de- 
light in  tormenting  him  and  playing 
upon  him. 

Tongue-tied  by  inexperience  and  by 
excess  of  ardor,  wooing  unwittingly  and 
awkwardly,  Martin  continued  his  ap- 
proach by  contact.  The  touch  of  his 
hand  was  pleasant  to  her,  and  something 
deliciously  more  than  pleasant.  Alartin 
did  not  know  it,  but  he  did  know  that  it 
was  not  distasteful  to  her.  Not  that  they 
touched  hands  often,  save  at  meeting  and 
parting;  but  that  in  handling  the  bicy- 
cles, in  strapping  on  the  books  of  verse 
they  carried  into  the  hills,  and  in  con- 
ning the  pages  of  books  side  by  side, 
there  were  opportunties  for  hand  to 
stray  against  hand.  And  there  were  op- 
portunities, too,  for  her  hair  to  brush  his 
cheek,  and  for  shoulder  to  touch  shoul- 
der, as  they  leaned  together  over  the 
beauty  of  the  books.  She  smiled  to  her- 
self at  vagrant  impulses  which  arose 
from  nowhere  and  suggested  that  she 
rumple  his  hair;  while  he  desired  great- 
ly, when  they  tired  of  reading,  to  rest  his 
head  in  her  lap  and  dream  with  closed 
eyes  about  the  future  that  was  to  be 
theirs.  On  Sunday  picnics  at  Shell- 
mound  Park  and  Schuetzen  Park,  in  the 
past,  he  had  rested  his  head  on  many 
laps,  and,  usually,  he  had  slept  soundly 
and  selfishly  while  the  girls  shaded  his 
face  from  the  sun  and  looked  down  and 
loved  him  and  wondered  at  his  lordly 
carelessness  of  their  love.  To  rest  his 
head  in  a  girl's  lap  had  been  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  until  now,  and  now  he 
found  Ruth's  lap  inaccessible  and  impos- 
sible. Yet  it  was  right  here,  in  his  reti- 
cence, that  the  strength  of  his  wooing 
lay.     It   was  because   of  this   reticence 
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that  he  never  alarmed  her.  Herself  fas- 
tidious and  timid,  she  never  awakened  to 
the  perilous  trend  of  their  intercourse. 
Subtly  and  unaware  she  grew  toward 
him  and  closer  to  him,  while  he,  sensing 
the  growing  closeness,  longed  to  dare, 
but  was  afraid. 

Once  he  dared,  one  afternoon,  when 
he  found  her  in  the  darkened  living-room 
with  a  blinding  headache. 

"Nothing  can  do  it  any  good,"  she 
had  answered  his  inquiries.  "And  be- 
sides, I  dont  take  headache  powders. 
Doctor  Hall  wont  permit  me." 

"I  can  cure  it,  I  think,  and  without 
drugs,"  was  Martin's  answer.  "I  am 
not  sure,  of  course,  but  I  'd  like  to  try. 
It 's  simply  massage.  I  learned  the  trick 
first  from  the  Japanese.  They  are  a  race 
of  masseurs,  you  know.  Then  I  learned 
it  all  over  again  with  variations  from  the 
Hawaiians.  They  call  it  lomi-lomi.  It 
can  accomplish  most  of  the  things  drugs 
accomplish  and  a  few  things  that  drugs 
can  t. 

Scarcely  had  his  hands  touched  her 
head,  when  she  sighed  deeply. 

"That  is  so  good,"  she  said. 

She  spoke  once  again,  half  an  hour 
later,  when  she  asked,  "Are  n't  vou 
tired?" 

The  question  was  perfunctory,  and  she 
knew  what  the  answer  would  be.  Then 
she  lost  herself  in  drowsy  contemplation 
of  the  soothing  balm  of  his  strength. 
Life  poured  from  the  ends  of  his  fingers, 
driving  the  pain  before  it,  or  so  it  seemed 
to  her,  until  with  the  easement  of  pain, 
she  fell  asleep  and  he  stole  away. 

She  called  him  up  by  telephone  that 
evening  to  thank  him. 

"I  slept  until  dinner,"  she  said.  "You 
cured  me  completely.  Mr,  Eden,  and  I 
dont  know  how  to  thank  you," 

He  was  warm,  and  bungling  of  speech, 
and  very  happy,  as  he  replied  to  her,  and 
there  was  dancing  in  his  mind,  through- 
out the  telephone  conversation,  the  mem- 
ory of  Browning  and  of  sickly  Elizabeth 
Barrett.  What  had  been  done  could  be 
done  again,  and  he,  Martin  Eden,  could 
do  it  and  would  do  it  for  Ruth  Morse. 
He  went  back  to  his  room  and  to  the  vol- 
ume of  Spencer's  Sociology  lying  open 
on   the   bed.      But   he   could    not    read. 


Love  tormented  him  and  overrode  his 
will,  so  that,  despite  all  determination, 
he  found  himself  at  the  little  ink-stained 
table.  The  sonnet  he  composed  that 
night  was  the  first  of  a  love-cycle  of 
fifty  sonnets  which  was  completed  within 
two  months.  He  had  the  "Love-Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese"  in  mind  as  he 
wrote,  and  he  wrote  under  the  best  con- 
ditions for  great  work,  at  a  climacteric 
of  living,  in  the  throes  of  his  own  sweet 
love-madness. 

The  many  hours  he  was  not  with  Ruth 
he  devoted  to  the  "Love-Cycle,"  to  read- 
ing at  home,  or  to  the  public  reading- 
rooms  where  he  got  more  closely  in  touch 
with  the  magazines  of  the  day,  and  the 
nature  of  their  policy  and  content.  The 
hours  he  spent  with  Ruth  were  madden- 
ing alike  in  promise  and  inconclusiveness. 
It  was  a  week  after  he  cured  her  head- 
ache, that  a  moonlight  sail  on  Lake  Mer- 
ritt  was  proposed  by  Norman  and  sec- 
onded by  Arthur  and  Olney,  Martin 
was  the  only  one  capable  of  handling  a 
boat,  and  he  was  pressed  into  service. 
Ruth  sat  near  him  in  the  stern,  while 
the  three  young  fellows  lounged  amid- 
ships, deep  in  a  wordy  wrangle  over 
"frat"  affairs. 

The  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  and  Ruth, 
gazing  into  the  starry  vault  of  the  sky 
and  exchanging  no  speech  with  Martin, 
experienced  a  sudden  feeling  of  loneli- 
ness. She  glanced  at  him.  A  puff  of 
wind  was  heeling  the  boat  over  till  the 
deck  was  awash,  and  he,  one  hand  on 
tiller  and  the  other  on  main-sheet,  was 
luffing  slightly,  at  the  same  time  peering 
ahead  to  make  out  the  near-lying  north 
shore.  He  was  unaware  of  her  gaze, 
and  she  watched  him  intently,  speculat- 
ing fancifully  about  the  strange  warp  of 
soul  that  led  him,  a  young  man  witli 
signal  powers,  to  fritter  away  his  time 
on  the  writing  of  stories  and  poems  fore- 
doomed to  mediocrity  and  failure. 

H€r  eyes  wandered  along  the  strong 
throat,  dimly  seen  in  the  starlight,  and 
over  the  firm-poised  head,  and  the  old 
desire  to  lay  her  hands  upon  his  neck 
came  back  to  her.  The  strength  she  ab- 
hored  attracted  her.  Her  feeling  of  lone- 
liness became  more  pronounced,  and  she 
felt  tired.     Her  position  on  the  heeling 
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boat  irked  her,  and  she  remembered  the 
headache  he  had  cured  and  the  soothing 
rest  that  resided  in  him.  He  was  sitting 
beside  her,  quite  beside  her,  and  the  boat 
seemed  to  tilt  her  toward  him.  Then 
arose  in  her  the  impulse  to  lean  against 
him,  to  rest  herself  against  his  strength — 
a  vague,  half-formed  impulse,  which, 
even  as  she  considered  it,  mastered  her 
and  made  her  lean  toward  him.  Or  was 
it  the  heeling  of  the  boat?  She  did  not 
know.  She  never  knew.  She  knew  only 
that  she  was  leaning  against  him  and  that 
the  easement  and  soothing  rest  were  very 
good.  Perhaps  it  had  been  the  boat's 
fault,  but  she  made  no  effort  to  retrieve 
it.  She  leaned  lightly  against  his  shoul- 
der, but  she  leaned,  and  she  continued  to 
lean  when  he  shifted  his  position  to  make 
it  more  comfortable  for  her. 

It  was  a  madness,  but  she  refused  to 
consider  the  madness.  She  was  no 
longer  herself,  but  a  woman,  with  a 
woman's  clinging  need;  and,  though  she 
leaned  ever  so  lightly,  the  need  seemed 
satisfied.  She  was  no  longer  tired.  Mar- 
tin did  not  speak.  Had  he,  the  spell 
would  have  been  broken.  But  his  reti- 
cence of  love  prolonged  it.  He  wa^ 
dazed  and  dizzy.  He  could  not  under- 
stand what  was  happening.  It  was  too 
wonderful  to  be  anything  but  a  delirium. 
He  conquered  a  mad  desire  to  let  go 
sheet  and  tiller  and  to  clasp  her  in  his 
arms.  His  intuition  told  him  it  was  the 
wrong  thing  to  do,  and  he  was  glad  that 
sheet  and  tiller  kept  his  hands  occupied 
and  fended  off  temptation.  But  he 
luffed  the  boat  less  delicately,  spilling 
the  wind  shamelessly  from  the  sail  so  as 
to  prolong  the  tack  to  the  north  shore. 
The  shore  would  compel  him  to  go 
about,  and  the  contact  would  be  broken. 
He  sailed  with  skill,  stopping  way  on  the 
boat  without  exciting  the  notice  of  the 
wranglers,  and  mentally  forgiving  his 
hardest  voyages  in  that  they  had  made 
this  marvelous  night  possible,  giving  him 
mastery  over  sea  and  boat  and  wind  so 
that  he  could  sail  with  her  beside  him, 
her  dear  weight  against  him  on  his 
shoulder. 

When  the  first  light  of  the  rising  moon 
touched  the  sail,  illuminating  the  boat 
with  pearly  radiance,  Ruth  moved  away 


from  him.  And,  even  as  she  moved,  she 
felt  him  move  away.  The  impulse  to 
avoid  detection  was  mutual.  The  episode 
was  tacitly  and  secretly  intimate.  She 
sat  apart  from  him  with  burning  cheeks, 
while  the  full  force  of  it  came  home  to 
her.  She  had  been  guilty  of  something 
she  would  not  have  her  brothers  see,  nor 
Olney  see.  Why  had  she  done  it?  She 
had  never  done  anything  like  it  in  her 
life,  and  yet  she  had  been  moonlight- 
sailing  with  young  men  before.  She  had 
never  desired  to  do  anything  like  it. 
She  was  overcome  with  shame  and  with 
the  mystery  of  her  own  burgeoning 
womanhood.  She  stole  a  glance  at  Mar- 
tin, who  was  busy  putting  the  boat  about 
on  the  other  tack,  and  she  could  have 
hated  him  for  having  made  her  do  an 
immodest  and  shameful  thing.  And  he, 
of  all  men !  Perhaps  her  mother  was 
right,  and  she  was  seeing  too  much  of 
him.  It  would  never  happen  again,  she 
resolved,  and  she  would  see  less  of  him 
in  the  future.  She  entertained  a  wild 
idea  of  explaining  to  him  the  first  time 
they  were  alone  together,  of  lying  to 
him,  of  mentioning  casually  the  attack 
of  faintness  that  had  overpowered  her 
just  before  the  moon  came  up.  Then 
she  remembered  how  they  had  drawn 
mutually  away  before  the  revealing 
moon,  and  she  knew  he  would  know  it 
for  a  lie. 

In  the  days  that  swiftly  followed  she 
was  no  longer  herself  but  a  strange,  puz- 
zling creature,  wilful  over  judgment  and 
scornful  of  self-analysis,  refusing  to  peer 
into  the  future  or  to  think  about  herself 
and  whither  she  was  drifting.  She  was 
in  a  fever  of  tingling  mystery,  alter- 
nately frightened  and  charmed,  and  in 
constant  bewilderment.  She  had  one 
idea  firmly  fixed,  however,  which  in- 
sured her  security.  She  would  not  let 
Martin  speak  his  love.  As  long  as  she 
did  this,  all  would  be  well.  In  a  few 
days  he  would  be  off  to  sea.  And  even 
if  he  did  speak,  all  would  be  well.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise,  for  she  did  not 
love  him.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a  pain- 
ful half  hour  for  him,  and  an  embarrass- 
ing half  hour  for  her,  because  it  would 
be  her  first  proposal.  She  thrilled  delic- 
iously  at  the  thought.     She  was  really  a 
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woman,  with  a  man  ripe  to  ask  for  her 
in  marriage.  It  was  a  lure  to  all  that 
was  fundamental  in  her  sex.  The  fabric 
of  her  life,  of  all  that  constituted  her, 
quivered  and  grew  tremulous.  The 
thought  fluttered  in  her  mind  like  a 
flame-attracted  moth.  She  went  so  far 
as  to  imagine  Martin  proposing,  herself 
putting  the  words  into  his  mouth ;  and 
she  rehearsed  her  refusal  tempering  it 
with  kindness  and  exhorting  him  to  true 

To  be 


and  noble  manhood.  And  especially  he 
must  stop  smoking  cigarettes.  She  would 
make  a  point  of  that.  But  no,  she  must 
not  let  him  speak  at  all.  She  could  stop 
him,  and  she  had  told  her  mother  that 
she  would. 

All  flushed  and  burning,  she  regret- 
fully dismissed  the  conjured  situation. 
Her  first  proposal  would  have  to  be 
deferred  to  a  more  propitious  time  and  a 
more  eligible  suitor. 

continued. 


To  Genius 

By  Charles  Eugene  Banks 

Like  moths  in  flame  the  stars  expire. 

And  suns  go  whirling  down  to  night. 
But  mortals  kindled  of  thy  fire 

Walk  ever  in  immortal  light. 
Lo,  Sappho  sings,  and  ancient  Greece 

Again  is  passionate  to  pain ; 
Still  throbs  the  heart  of  Sophocles, 

And  still  Cervantes  dreams  in  Spain ; 
Still  Shakespeare  turns  the  purple  page, 

Still  Milton's  lines  majestic  flow, 
Still  all  the  seas  know  Byron's  sail, 

And  Keats  makes  melody  of  woe ; 
Still  Shelly  musing,  angel  pale. 

To  Beauty's  shrine  makes  pilgrimage. 

What  lovely  figures,  ever  young. 

Trip  to  the  beat  of  Poet's  rhyme, 
Like  pearls  in  fine  disorder  strung 

Along  the  tapestry  of  Time. 
Fond  Aucassin  and  Nicolette 

Are  roaming  still  the  fields  of  France, 
And  blushes  still  sweet  Juliet 

Beneath  her  Romeo's  ardent  glance; 
Still  Lovelace  in  his  prison  bare 

Makes  all  the  world  as  lovers  true 
With  one  wild  passionate  refrain 

That  cheers  the  heart  and  breaks  it,  too. 
These  are  thy  children,  born  of  pain, 

To  walk  abroad  forever  fair. 


The  Life  Struggle  of  Columbia  River 

Salmon 


By  Randall  R.  Howard 


IISHERMAN  luck  has  re- 
cently taken  a  strange 
turn  on  the  Columbia 
River,  the  home  of  the 
finest  salmon  in  the 
world.  The  Oregon  fish- 
ermen will  wail  to  you  that  the  people 
of  Oregon  passed  two  laws  at  the  last 
election  which  have  crushed  their  busi- 
ness and  smothered  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  the  state.  The  people  will 
respond  that  the  laws  were  initiated  and 
advocated  by  the  fishermen  themselves, 
that  their  votes  were  to  preserve  the  in- 
dustry, not  destroy.  Thus,  if  we  believe 
the  people,  the  fishermen  have  practi- 
cally legislated  themselves  out  of  profit- 
able existence — a  strange  thing  to  do, 
indeed,  in  this  commercialized  age.  Nor 
does  the  matter  end  with  the  Oregon 
fishermen.  When  the  new  laws  came  to 
be  recently  enforced,  Washington  shrilly 
objected  to  the  enforcement  of  Oregon 
laws  on  her  side  of  the  river ;  Oregon  re- 
sponded that  her  authority  extended 
from  bank  to  bank,  and  that  Washington 
had  no  side.  Then  Washington  talked 
back  and  there  were  threats  of  militia; 
the  governors  scratched  their  heads  and 
conferred;  and  finally  the  Federal  court 
was  constrained  to  interfere  by  injunc- 
tion. Some  of  the  many  spectators  who 
have  been  watching,  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  the  sectional  strife  be- 
tween the  fishermen  grow  into  state, 
inter-state  and  national  interest,  have 
editorially  enjoyed  it  all  as  an  evidence 
of  humor  on  the  part  of  the  Oregon 
voters,  a  playful  use  of  their  new  initia- 
tive wings.  But  if  the  laws  be  contin- 
ually enforced,  it  is  all  serious  enough 
to  the  fish  capitalist,  the  fish  laborer, 
and  the  fish  trafficker  and  speculator. 


some  ten  thousand  people  in  the  total, 
perhaps.  And  it  is  a  vital  and  crucial 
chapter  in  the  life-story  of  the  millions 
of  salmon  that  have  made  the  Columbia 
their  national  highway  from  salt  water 
to  their  mountain  spawning  ground. 
Even  the  voters  seem  to  think  them- 
selves serious  and  in  harmony  with  the 
popular  policy  of  the  day :  the  preserva- 
tion of  national  resources. 

This  Western  drama  has  been  of  al- 
most unconscious  acting,  and  already  has 
been  carried  through  a  century  period 
with  the  last  act  still  curtained.  During 
their  first  exploration  trip  down  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  Lewis  and  Clark  found 
salmon  to  be  one  of  the  chief  foods  of 
the  Indians.  Today  the  Columbia  River 
salmon  is  a  well-known  and  choice  food 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
the  catching  and  canning  of  this  pecu- 
liar fish  has  built  up  one  of  the  largest 
industries  of  the  Northwest.  The  in- 
terval between  the  crude  dip-net  of  the 
Indian,  and  the  modern  gill-net,  seine, 
trap,  fish-wheel,  and  cannery  of  the 
white  man  has  been  a  glorious  page  of 
industrial  progress  and  profit.  Only 
one  thing  has  been  almost  persistentlv 
neglected  during  these  years  —  the 
salmon.  For  the  salmon  it  has  been 
years  of  exploitation,  neglect,  destruc- 
tion, threatened  extermination. 

But  every  industry  has  its  human  side, 
and  it  was  this  that  I  sought  first  in 
searching  out  the  reason  for  the  rapid 
falling  off  of  the  salmon  run — the  total 
catch  being  thirty  per  cent  less  for  1907 
than  for  1906,  and  equally  as  discourag- 
ing for  1908,  this  lessened  catch  in  the 
face  of  stimulating  facts  which  ought 
to  have  greatly  increased  the  catch — the 
fact  that  prices  paid   for  fish  are  now 
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very  high  (having  doubled  in  the  last 
ten  years),  and  that  an  army  of  men  is 
now  enlisted  in  the  industry,  three  times 
as  many  as  there  were  thirty  years  ago. 

A  cold,  drizzling  late  June  rain  made 
us  only  the  more  anxious  to  leave  Port- 
land and  get  away  from  the  lazy  fog 
back  to  the  Western  Father  of  Waters 
as  he  came  surging  solemnly,  ponderous- 
ly to  the  sea.  We  had  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  some  fisher-friends  to  visit 
their  island  ranch  on  the  Columbia  and 
were  met  at  the  station  by  the  young 
mistress  of  the  home,  who  rowed  across 
to  the  comfortable  house  on  the  islantl 
hillside. 

For  convenience  the  "boys"  of  the 
family  lived,  during  the  fishing  season, 
across  the  island  in  their  comfortable 
four-roomed  shack  built  on  a  scow.  We 
found  them  at  home  with  long  lines  of 
costly  gill-nets  stretched  on  the  sandy 
bank,  drying  and  being  mended,  for  the 
fisherman  must  eternally  watch  his  gear. 
At  best  a  risky  and  uncertain  occupation, 
rotten  or  faulty  nets  would  greatly  in- 
crease risk  and  uncertainty.  Steam- 
launches  and  row-boats  tied  to  the  scow 
gave  a  further  suggestion  of  occupation 
and  a  working  competence.  We  had 
crossed  the  gang-plank  to  the  'shack, 
and,  but  for  the  gentle  and  soothing 
movement  of  the  boat-house  and  the 
drawing  sweep  of  the  view  from  the 
window,  one  could  well  imagine  himself 
in  a  suburban  cottage.  There  was  the 
phonograph  in  the  corner,  silverware  on 
the  table,  cake  in  the  pantry.  But  still 
better,  many  of  the  depleting  facts  of 
the  city  were  gone — no  rents,  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  wood  cast  on  the  beach  at  the 
end  of  the  gang-plank,  water  fresh  and 
pure  for  the  drawing,  and  the  great  out- 
of-doors.  The  river  reached  out  in 
front  of  the  scow  for  a  full  mile,  then 
with  a  sudden  upward  perpendicular  turn 
the  eye  was  carried  to  the  top  of  massive 
rock  cliffs.  With  a  slightly  different 
angle,  the  vision  went  from  the  distant 
water's  edge  up  steep  tangled  green 
slopes  till  lost  in  the  faint  blue  tops  of 
the  Cascades,  selfishly  trying  to  smother 
their  most  noble  stream. 

The  sun  was  shining  now,  and  we 
were  just  in  time  to  take  our  first  lesson 


in  salmon  fishing  by  accompanying  a 
"drift"  with  the  gill-net.  The  gill-net 
involves  the  least  initial  capital,  and  is 
the  chief  form  of  salmon  fishing  on  the 
Columbia,  catching  perhaps  two-thirds 
of  the  total.  The  theory  of  the  gill-net 
is  simple.  During  the  summer  and  early 
fall  months  the  instinct  of  the  salmon 
carries  them  away  from  their  natural 
home  in  salt  water,  up  some  fresh-water 
stream  to  the  cold  mountain  rivulets  and 
lakes,  where  they  leave  their  thousands 
of  eggs  for  Nature  to  hatch.  The  Co- 
lumbia has  become  the  great  highway 
for  the  most  numerous  and  valuable  of 
the  salmon  species,  perhaps  because  of 
the  freshness  and  volume  of  its  water 
and  the  many  mountain  streams  and 
lakes  which  it  drains.  During  the  run 
the  salmon  know  only  one  direction,  up- 
stream, and  they  come,  or  at  least  start, 
in  great  droves  of  thousands  and  mil- 
lions, swimming  slowly  and  making  per- 
haps eight  or  ten  miles  a  day,  with  fre- 
quent rests  before  and  after  they  dart 
through  the  rapids  of  the  stream  and 
jump  and  flounder  over  the  water-falls. 
The  gill-netter  has  learned  these  habita 
and  merely  allows  his  long  net  to  float 
down  the  stream  with  the  current,  or 
out  with  the  tide  and  noiselessly  inter- 
cept and  entangle  Mr,  and  Miss  Salmon 
as  they  obstinately  press  onward  toward 
their  courting  and  mating  grounds,  per- 
haps a  thousand  miles  up  the  stream. 
The  nets  sometimes  stretch  for  nearly 
half  a  mile  across  the  river  and  are 
often  deeper  than  the  width  of  a  city 
street,  but  draw  less  depth,  due  to  the 
slant  which  the  current  gives  them.  The 
meshes  of  the  net  vary  in  size  according 
to  the  kind  of  fish  desired,  and  shoulf'. 
be  large  enough  for  the  fish  to  get  int3 
but  not  through.  The  gill-net  is  held 
upright  in  the  current  by  floats  on  top 
and  lead  sinkers  on  the  bottom,  and 
these  are  nicely  adjusted  so  as  to  drag 
on  the  bottom  for  the  Bluebacks,  which 
run  low,  and  float  near  the  surface  for 
the  Royal  Chinook,  which  run  high. 
Upper  Columbia  net-fishing  is  done  at 
night,  excepting  when  the  water  is 
slightly  muddy,  for  otherwise  this  active 
and  powerful  fish  would  see  and  avoid 
the  trap.    On  the  lower  Columbia  there 
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is  no  choice,  for  only  when  the  tide  sets 
out  will  the  net  be  carried  against  the 
salmon,  hence  the  fishing  day  is  limited 
to  two  periods  of  six  hours  each  during 
the  twenty-four. 

The  fisherman's  life  is  one  of  manv 
hardships,  uncertainties  and  discourage- 
ments. The  fish  beneath  the  surface 
know  no  distinction  between  wet  and 
dry,  hot  and  cold  in  weather,  hence  the 
fisherman  must  not.  He  works  dog- 
gedly, always  watching  and  hoping, 
never  discouraged.     The  drift  which  we 


the  river  and  no  fish  came  in  sight. 
"Sometimes  we  work  all  day  or  all  nighc 
and  get  maybe  a  fish  worth  twenty-five 
or  thirty  cents.  Sometimes  we  get  a 
three-dollar  Chinook  almost  to  the  boat 
only  to  have  him  slide  through  the  net 
before  we  can  gaff  him.  Of  course,  we 
have  a  good  catch  once  in  a  while." 

"What  do  you  do  at  night,  or  during 
spare  time?"  we  asked,  casually,  as  the 
launch  puffed  back  to  be  tied  up. 

"Mend  net.  No  eight-hour  day  for 
the  fisherman." 


CUEW   ABOUT   TO   SET   A   SEINE. 
The  Method  Is  to  Encircle  an  Area  of  Water,   Often   Nearly  a   Half-Mile   Wide   By  a   Mile  In   Length,   Gather- 
ing In   Every   Fish   Too  Large  to   Escape   Through    the   Meshes. 


accompanied  meant  nearly  three  hours 
of  work  for  man  and  boy — "laying  out" 
350  fathoms  of  leaded  net  as  the  launch 
beat  across  the  river  slightly  against 
the  current,  and  after  a  drift  of  two 
miles  "taking  in"  the  net,  dripping  and 
heavy,  and  carefully  coiling  it  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat — and  not  a  fish. 

"They  are  not  running  today,"  was 
the  laconic  reply  to  the  expression  of 
sympathy  from  one  of  our  party,  as 
fathom  after  fathom  of  the  net  was 
brought   swishing   from   the   bottom   of 


And  down  near  tide  water  where  the 
fishing  grounds  are  hard  to  reach  and 
the  competition  for  place  is  severe 
among  the  foreign  fishermen,  the  gill- 
netters  do  not  leave  their  boats  for  long 
periods  of  time,  sleeping  and  eating  dur- 
ing drifts,  always  covetously  watching 
their  nets.  Storms  rise  suddenly  off  the 
bar,  and  every  season  there  are  fishing 
cottages  and  scows  draped  in  black,  a 
tribute  to  the  human  toll  of  the  sea. 

Notwithstanding,  the  faithful  and 
lucky  fisherman  always  makes  money  in 
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ONE   GOOD    HAUL   OF   A   SEINING    CREW. 
The  Horses  Are   Used  to  Draw  In  the  Seine. 


Photograph  by   McCrea   Ford   Co. 


the  end,  two  thousand  dollars  for  a  sea- 
son not  being  unusual.  He  expects  bad 
days,  but  then  without  warning  the  fish 
come  crowding  into  his  net  and  the 
profits  of  the  good  days  are  anywhere 
from  forty  to  a  hundred  dollars.  And 
then  he  can  fish  only  six  months  of  the 
year  and  the  remainder  of  his  time  is 
open  to  other  work.  Idleness  has  many 
ways  of  impoverishing,  'however,  and 
the  slack  period  only  too  often  furnishes 
the  temptations  that  give  the  season's 
profits  to  exploiters  of  chance  and  in- 
temperance. 

During  the  salmon-run  there  is 
scarcely  room  on  the  river  for  all  of 
the  gill-netters  who  want  their  share  of 
the  annual  Columbia  harvest.  "Eleven 
used  this  short  drift  last  year,  and  there 
may  be  more  this  year,"  we  were  told  by 
our  host.  For  self-preservation  there  is 
a  strong  union  among  gill-netters  with 
several  thousand  members  and  head- 
quarters at  Astoria,  and  rigid  rules  are 
enforced  among  themselves.  Where  the 
location  is  good  the  water  is  swept  every 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  with  these  long, 
clutching  nets,  all  with  their  millions  of 
mesh-mouths  open  ready  for  prey.  The 
river  channel  is  supposed  to  be  open  to 
navigation,  and  theoretically  this  gives 
passage  to  the  salmon,  but  by   fishing 


deep  at  their  own  risk  the  whole  river 
can  be,  and  often  is,  appropriated  by  the 
fishermen.  From  six  to  seven  hundred 
miles  of  gill-net,  it  is  estimated,  are 
doing  all  that  skill  and  hardy  energy 
can  to  strain  the  salmon  from  the  Co- 
lumbia River  during  every  favorable 
hour  of  the  annual  open  season. 

Just  ashore  from  our  drift  with  the 
gill-netters  was  a  seining  crew,  with, 
their  teams  and  scow  and  launch  and 
long  net,  hurrying  their  haul  onto  the 
beach.  A  good  seining  beach  is  a  rare 
and  lucky  find,  and  indeed  none  of  tliem 
are  merely  found.  First,  the  water  must 
not  be  too  deep  or  swift,  and  then  all  the 
snags  must  be  carefully  removed  from 
the  bottom  and  there  must  be  plenty  of 
room  on  shore  to  land.  Also  this  shore 
land  must  be  rented  or  purchased,  or 
acquired  from  the  state  or  government, 
but  this  expense  is  compensated  from 
the  fact  that  it  affords  a  practical  mon- 
opoly of  that  section  of  the  river. 

When  all  is  ready  for  the  seining  haul, 
the  launch  tows  the  scow  loaded  with 
the  seine,  rapidly  toward  the  center  of 
the  river.  The  heavy  net,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  reach  from  the  surface  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  river,  is  fed  out  as 
the  launch  leaves  the  shore  and  held  in 
position  by  a  tail  line  to  which  two  teams 
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of  horses  on  shore  are  hitched.  The 
launch  goes  out  perhaps  half  a  mile, 
rapidly  detours  down  stream,  and  then 
back  toward  the  shore  at  a  point  nearly 
a  mile  below  the  starting  place.  All  is 
rushing  intensity  as  several  teams  are 
hitched  to  the  head  line  of  the  seine, 
which  is-  floating  and  dragging  down 
stream,  and  the  haul  begins.  Heavy 
teams  are  driven  in  a  trot  far  into  the 
stream  as  they  are  .given  a  new  hold  to 
pull  in  the  giant  fish-trap ;  men  wade  and 
race  in  the  cold  water  to  their  waists. 
The  net  has  surrounded  or  screened  a 
section  of  water  equal  to  a  Western 
farm  or  a  hundred  city  blocks,  and  the 
hope  is  that  not  a  single  marketable  fish 
will  escape  from  this  huge  sieve — and 
not  a  single  one  will  if  everything  works 
smoothly,  and  the  seine  owner  is  spend- 
ing from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  day,  besides  a  large  initial  expen- 
diture, to  insure  that  everything  does 
work  smoothly.  Everybody  breathes 
more  freely  as  the  lower  end  of  the 
seine  comes  to  shore  and  the  "squeeze" 
begins.  Soon  all  of  the  net  is  on  the 
beach  or  its  edges  held  up  out  of  the 
water  by  the  crew,  all  of  whom  are  in- 


tent in  the  game  and  anxious  for  a  good 
catch.  Most  of  the  fish  are  exhausted 
by  this  time  and  are  thrown  unresisting 
into  the  scow.  A  splash  here  and  there 
is  the  sign  of  a  more  sturdy  and  obsti- 
nate salmon  and  a  call  for  a  gaff-hook 
or  a  blow  on  the  spine,  which  quickly 
brings  Mr.  Fish  to  the  realm  of  dainty 
canned  goods. 

As  with  the  gill-netters,  so  with  the 
seiners,  it  was  a  poor  day — only  seven- 
teen small  fish,  worth  perhaps  five  dol- 
lars, for  two  hauls.  But  the  chance  must 
be  taken.  Many  days  will  not  pay  one- 
tenth  of  the  expense  for  men  and  teams, 
but  they  are  waiting  for  a  run,  when  a 
thousand  valuable  fish  may  be  taken  in 
a  single  day.  It  is  figured  that  fifteen 
good  days  will  put  the  balance  to  the 
profit  side,  and  after  that  it  is  happy 
work  and  clear  money.  The  salmon  run 
always  comes  some  time  during  the  sea- 
son, so  a  good  seining  ground  is  im- 
mensely valuable.  Just  for  example,  a 
seining  beach  on  the  lower  river  rented 
for  $6,000  last  season,  and  there  was  a 
lively  bid  for  it  among  the  different  fish 
capitalists.  A  seine  has  been  known  to 
take    $25,000   worth    of    fish    during    a 


GILLNETTERS    BY    THE    THOUSAND    ARE    OVERCROWDING    THE    FAVORABLE    PLACES    ON    THE 

COLUMBIA. 
Their  Method   Is  to  Float  Their  Nets  Extended    (One-Fourth   to   One-Half  Mile   in   I>ength)    to   the  Current. 
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Photograph  by  J.    F.    Ford. 
READY  TO  GATHER  THE  SALMON   FROM  A  SEINE;   THEY  ARE  GAFFED   AND  TOSSED  INTO  A   WAIT- 
ING  SCOW. 


season,  though  this  may  be  exceptional. 
Nearly  a  hundred  of  these  huge  sweep- 
seine  water  bags  are  thrown  onto  the 
river  from  six  to  a  dozen  times  a  day 
during  the  season,  and  they  draw  out 
one-eighth  of  the  annual  catch. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  an  in- 
ventive fisherman  conceived  a  new  idea 
for  enticing  Mr.  Salmon  into  a  bright 
can  and  sending  him  around  the  world. 
This  fisherman  would  block  up  as  much 
of  the  channel  of  the  river  as  possible, 
leaving  a  small  delusive  opening  through 
which  the  fish  might  begin  to  pass  only 
to  find  himself  scooped  out  of  the  river 
by  a  revolving  wheel  and  delivered  at 
the  feet  of  the  fortunate  owner  of  the 
so-called  fish-wheel.  The  scheme  seemed 
practicable,  and  so  it  has  proved.  Capital 
did  not  need  to  be  interested ;  it  inter- 
ested itself.  While  the  inventor  was 
getting  his  idea  into  black  and  white  and 
through  the  heads  of  the  Patent  Exam- 
iners at  Washington,  D. C,  so  the  story 
current  among  fishermen  goes,  wily  cap- 
italists acquired  all  of  the  available  spots 
on  the  Upper  Columbia  where  wheels 
could  easily  be  placed.    Result  as  usual ; 


the  inventor  birthed  and  nourished  the 
idea  till  full  grown ;  the  capitalist  set  it 
to  work. 

The  fish-wheels  are  much  criticised 
by  those  fishermen  and  salmon  capital- 
ists who  do  not  own  them.  They  call 
them  destructive.  And  doubtless  they 
are.  But  everybody  who  is  after  the 
salmon  is  after  as  many  as  he  can  get, 
and  this  means  that  he  secures  the  best 
possible  location  and  uses  his  opportu- 
nities. And  the  fish-wheel  baron  is  no 
exception.  He  chooses  a  point  where 
the  riyer  is  swift  and  preferably  narrow. 
Swift  water  is  necessary  to  turn  the 
huge  fifty  or  sixty-foot  wheel,  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  wide.  It  is  best  that 
there  be  an  eddy  below  (and  the  wheel 
nearly  always  creates  one),  so  that  the 
fish  will  crowd  into  it  to  escape  the 
swift  water  and  gently  follow  along  the 
up-stream  leads  on  either  side  until  they 
converge  beneath  the  deceptive  channel 
and  wheel.  The  fish-wheel  is  of  the  old 
water-wheel  order,  excepting  that  it  has 
on  its  circumference  three  large  scoop? 
of  wire  netting  which  extend  to  the 
axle  of  the  wheel.    In  length  and  breadth 
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the  scoops  are  about  the  size  of  a  hotel 
bed-room.  The  fish,  coming  along  tht-. 
leads  extending  to  the  bottom  and  far 
into  the  stream,  finds  himself  at  the 
channel  and  darts  under  the  scoop  that 
is  just  rising  out  of  the  water,  only  to 
find  himself  already  caught  by  the  next 
one,  which  slides  him  down  an  inclined 
trough  and  onto  the  floor  of  the  box- 
room  and  to  the  feet  of  the  keeper  of 
the  wheel. 

Descending  the  ladder  into  one  of 
these  rooms,  I  was  cordially  greeted  by 
the  salmon  guardsman  who  was  using 
his  spare  moments  to  prepare  a  chubby 
carp  for  his  next  meal.  His  only  other 
duty  seemed  to  be  to  throw  back  into 
the  river  through  the  trap  window  the 
worthless  fish  which  came  down  the 
slide,  so  I  did  'nt  feel  that  I  was  in- 
truding on  his  time.  On  the  floor  were 
two  large  sturgeons  still  gapping,  for 
they  live  for  almost  a  day  in  a  cool  spot. 
In  one  corner  were  long,  slimy,  whip- 
like eels,  but  the  evident  pride  of  the 
place  was  the  several  dozen  salmon  of 
numerous  shades  and  sizes.  Some  of 
them  were  torn  by  the  rough  trap  and 
a  few  were  still  beating  pathetic  tattoos 


on  the  floor  trying  to  find  their  element, 
and  every  little  while  another  would  be 
hurled  to  our  feet  by  the  cold,  emotion- 
less, grinding  wheel.  Many,  very  many, 
of  them  bore  the  deep  and  recent  marks 
of  the  gill-net  around  their  bodies,  and 
some  had  scraped  off  one  or  more  fins 
as  they,  with  perhaps  a  last  great  effort, 
had  either  broken  the  linen  thread  of 
the  net  or  squeezed  through  its  mesh. 
Thus  had  they  with  scars  and  bruises 
escaped  one  or  even  a  dozen  lower  river 
gill-nets,  perhaps  crawled  under  or 
darted  around  a  closing  seine,  and 
avoided  a  hundred  traps  only--  to  find 
themselves  still  pursued  and  at  last  lifted 
in  a  twinkling  from  the  life-giving 
stream — made  the  enemies  of  a  higher 
order ;  victims  of  contrivances,  traps, 
schemes — obeying  their  self-perpetuat- 
ing instinct,  but  not  wily  enough  to  re- 
sist or  escape  commercialized  mankind. 

Some  of  the  wheels  turn  on  axles 
that  are  adjustable  to  the  different 
heights  of  the  water,  and  this  must 
needs  be,  for  the  Columbia  rises  during 
the  spring  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet. 
Others  of  the  wheels  are  on  scows, 
hence    self-adjustable.      A    few    of    the 


CROWDING   THE   CANNERY    FLOOR. 


Photograph  by  McCrea  Ford  Co. 
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Photograph  by  K.  A.  Pierce. 
THESE  FISHWHEEI^  CROWD  EVERY  AVAILABLE  POINT  THROUGH  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  GORGE. 
Lucky    la    the    Salmon    That,    Having    Escaped    All    the    GUI-nets.    Seines    and    Traps    of    the    Lower    Columbia, 

Passes  All  the  .Fish-wheels   Above. 


fish-houses  I  found  unlocked  and  un- 
guarded, with  a  huge  pile  of  shiny  but 
motionless  red-meated  salmon,  a  tempt- 
ing and  doubtless  satisfying  morsel  to 
the  hobo  as  he  passed  along  the  railroad 
track  through  the  wilderness. 

In  defense  of  the  ceaseless  grabbing 
fish-wheels  of  the  l^'pper  Columbia,  it  is 
said  that  the  fish  can  pass  under  them 
during  high  water  or  around  them  at 
any  time,  for  the  channel  must  always 
be  kept  open.  Also — and  a  point  which 
their  lower  river  opponents  never  men- 
tion— the  wheels  take  only  five  per  cent 
of  the  total  Columbia  catch,  so  they 
cannot  be  charged  as  solely  responsible 
for  the  threatened  salmon  famine.  How- 
ever, the  wheels  are  acknowledged 
sources  of  wealth  and  but  little  expense 
after  the  first  payment,  and  they  employ 
almost  no  labor,  hence  distribute  little 
wealth  among  the  people.  A  good  fish- 
wheel  will  often  take  in  from  five  to 
seven  tons  of  fish  in  a  day  (one  catch  in 


an  early  day  being  over  forty  tons),  and 
fish  are  worth  from  five  to  seven  cents 
a  pound,  or  from  $100  to  $140  a  ton. 
So  figure  for  yourself  whether  you 
would  n't  like  to  be  a  fish-wheel  baron, 
or  at  least  his  prospective  heir,  and  an- 
swer to  yourself  whether  you  dont  see  n 
secret  reason  why  the  Legislature  is  kind 
in  Oregon  and  in  Washington  and  has 
always  listened  to  the  Upper  River  lob- 
byist for  the  past  twenty  years  and  more  • 
and  why  when  stationary  fish-traps  were 
legally  abolished  in  Oregon  some  seven 
years  ago,  the  Columbia  was  made  an 
exception  for  the  trap  provision  and  the 
dead  line  against  fishing  in  the  narrow? 
of  a  stream ;  and  why  these  Columbia 
boundary  states  do  tiot  always  have  a 
fish  warden  who  can,  or  wants,  or  even 
officially  dares  to  enforce  the  plain  law 
which  if  enforced  to  the  uttermost  would 
only  infinitesimally  injure  the  business 
and  do  little  to  save  the  fish. 

One  must  go  to  the  Lower  Columbia 
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to  see  the  "trap,"  the  fourth  leading 
form  of  fishing  gear,  at  its  best.  In  its 
perfected  state  it  is  a  more  recent 
method  than  the  gill-net,  the  seine,  or 
the  fish-wheel.  As  its  name  indicates, 
the  trap  is  merely  another  snare  for  Mr 
Fish.  It  is  usually  found  in  water  too 
shallow  for  nets  and  seines,  and  its  value 
depends  wholly  on  its  location.  Baker's 
Bay,  on  the  Washington  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  is  a  favored 
spot,  and  about  four  hundred  traps  may 
be  seen  there  almost  in  a  group.  The 
trap  is  very  simple  in  construction.  A 
long  arm  of  piling  and  netting  reaches 
out  beckoning  at  an  angle  into  the  cur- 
rent. The  school  of  fish  swimming 
against  the  current,  stopped  by  the  net- 
ting, which  reaches  to  the  bottom,  nose 
up-stream  along  the  lead  until  they  pass 
through  a  narrow  funnel  opening  into 
the  trap  proper,  a  circular  or  square- 
shaped  enclosure,  twenty  feet  or  more 
across.  A  large  net  fills  the  enclosure 
and  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 


The  fish  often  crowd  into  the  net  in 
great  numbers,  sometimes  even  lifting 
the  upper  ones  out  of  the  water.  The 
net  is  lifted  at  stated  periods  by  the 
keepers  and  the  fish  taken  out  into  a 
small  boat  ready  for  the  collecting 
launch.  These  traps  usually  cost  less  than 
a  thousand  dollars  to  place,  and  need 
very  little  work  to  maintain,  hence  if  the 
location  is  good  they  are  immensely  val- 
uable property.  A  few  years  ago  a  trap 
in  Puget  Sound,  where  the  runs  cover  a 
very  short  period  of  time,  hence  are 
larger,  caught  260  tons  at  a  single  set- 
ting, and  another  1,700  tons  during  the 
season ;  but  such  lifts,  of  course,  are  ex- 
ceptional. 

In  favorable  sections  the  water  is  a 
complete  crazy-patch  quilt  of  traps.  If 
commerce  were  a  less  harsh  and  deadly 
game,  and  if  the  salmon  were  dare-dev- 
ilishly inclined,  as  he  pushes  up-stream 
to  perpetuate  his  kind  and  maintain  the 
balance  of  nature,  it  would  be  a  very  in- 
teresting adventure  for  him  to  try  to  go 


Photograph   by    K.    A.    Pierce. 
A   SCOW    FISH-WHEEL. 
Floating   In    the    Water,    This    Wheel    Readily    Adjusts    Itself    to   the    Rise    or    Fall   of    the    River,    or    May    Be 

Readily  Moved   From  Place   to   Place. 
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through  Baker's  Bay,  for  example,  and 
still  dodge  the  Four  Hundred,  all  of 
them  holding  out  their  gold-itching 
hands  ready  to  gently  shuffle  their  finny 
guest  and  his  prospective  offspring  into 
a  gastronomical  eternity. 

The  salmon  having  been  caught,  must 
be  marketed.  Some  are  sold  locally  or 
shipped  in  cold  storage  as  far  as  steam 
will  reach.  Others  are  "mild  cured" 
and  salted  in  large  red  slabs  for  foreign 


from  nearby  points,  and  before  the  next 
day  are  snugly  resting  in  "half-pounds" 
ready  for  wrappers  and  the  market. 

From  the  time  that  they  are  hoisted 
from  the  collecting  barge  to  the  floor  of 
the  cannery  they  are  handled,  in  most 
cases,  by  Chinese  and  Japanese,  for 
these  people  seem  to  have  almost  a  nat- 
ural monopoly  of  cannery  work.  This 
is  due,  perhaps,  not  at  all  to  their  skill 
and  cheapness  of  work,  but  to  general 


OATHBRINO   SALMON   FROM   A    FISH   TRAP. 


Photograph  by  McCroa   Ford  Co. 


markets.  But  the  largest  per  cent  pass 
through  the  cannery  and  come  out  wear- 
ing neat  pound  or  half-pound  sealed 
cans  and  a  bright  scenic  label  proclaim- 
ing the  Columbia  River  to  the  world. 
The  Columbia  River  cannery,  and  its 
children  in  Alaska,  represents  the  heighi; 
of  efficiency  in  the  art  of  salmon-can- 
ning. It  is  open,  roomy  and  clean,  and 
there  is  little  suggestion  of  a  fish  slaugh- 
ter-house.    The  fish  are  gathered  daily 


trustworthiness.  They  are  extremely 
faithful,  give  themselves  to  their  task, 
and  will  work  twelve,  even  fifteen  hours 
a  day  during  the  busy  season.  The  mod- 
ern cannery  never  refuses  fish  and 
during  the  salmon  runs  they  are  almost 
swamped,  but  John  Chink  and  Willie 
Jap  see  that  the  fish,  every  one,  are 
canned,  even  though  they  must  work 
half  the  night  for  a  month  or  two 
months. 
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Great  stacks,  almost  acres,  of  cans, 
are  made  in  advance  of  the  runs,  and  are 
in  the  corner  of  the  large  warehouse-like 
room  ready  to  be  filled.  To  fill  less  than 
a  certain  portion  of  these  cans  means  a 
loss,  since  initial  expense  must  be  met 
and  the  celestials  paid  a  fixed  sum  re- 
gardless, hence  the  cannery  capitalist 
forces  everything  towards  filling  up  the 
cans.  And  neither  nature,  law,  nor  sen- 
timent can  stop  him.  For  example, 
three  years  ago  was  a  slow  season.  Au- 
gust 15,  and  the  legal  close  of  the  sea- 
son came,  but  not  so  prompt  had  been 
the  salmon  run,  and  the  "empties"  were 
a  larger  pile  than  told  of  profits,  perhaps 
even  expenses.  By  common  consent  and 
action  among  fishermen  and  canneries, 
the  season  was  deliberately  "extended" 
ten  days. 

"Where  were  the  fish  wardens  who 
are  supposed  to  enforce  the  law?"  I 
asked  my  companion,  who  had  turned 
in  his  equal  share  during  those  ten 
days. 

"Oh,  they  were  all  sick." 

"And  what  had  become  of  the  Master 
Fish  Warden?"  I  persisted. 

"Oh,  he  was  out  of  the  state  on  a 
vacation." 

"And  the  railroad  and  steamboat  com- 
panies and  the  fish  dealers ;  it  n't  there 
a  penalty  against  their  handling  fish 
during  closed  season?" 

"Yes,  of  course,  but  the  fish  warden 
is  supposed  to  report,  and  he  was  on 
his  vacation — for  the  season  had  closed, 
you  know,"  he  added,  with  a  sly  wink. 

In  the  cannery  the  salmon,  varying  in 
size  from  the  five-pound  half -salmon*  to 
the  occasional  fifty  and  sixty-pound 
Royal  Chinook,  are  first  handled  by  the 
"butcher,"  who  cuts  off  their  heads 
without  wasting  an  ounce  of  the  red 
meat,  and  then  deftly  with  a  single 
stroke  shaves  off  the  fins  and  chops  the 
tail.  They  are  then  slit  open  and  in 
many  canneries  all  of  the  refuse,  includ- 
ing the  heads,  is  dropped  to  the  water 
below  where  it  becomes  food  of  scav- 
enger fish  which  later  prey  on  the  small 
salmon  and  the  eggs,  and  thus  adds  an- 
other link  to  the  chain  which  threatens 
to  smother  the  salmon  industry.  Some 
canneries,   however,    utilize    this    refuse 


for  its  oil  and  fertilizing  qualities.  The 
fish  are  well  washed  and  scraped  and 
graded  according  to  quality  of  meat. 
Then  a  single  revolution  of  a  series  of 
blades  attached  to  a  shaft  cuts  each  fish 
into  canning  lengths,  and  these  are 
crowded  into  tins  which  have  been 
brought  from  the  massive  bright  pile. 
The  remainder  of  the  process  is  almost 
automatic,  and  human  hands  and  eyes 
surrender  to  ingenious  machinery.  The 
cans  in  a  long,  bright,  monotonous  row 
roll  swiftly  along,  receive  tops,  solder, 
are  tested,  rest  for  half  an  hour  while 
being  steam  cooked  in  the  boiler-like 
retorts,  and  then  take  their  place  among 
the  thousands  of  cans  of  choice  salmon 
that  are  awaiting  to  be  commerciall)- 
scattered  to  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

But  I  am  anxious  to  get  to  the  strange 
legal  complications  of  the  present,  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Columbia  River  salmon 
industry;  perhaps  you  are,  too.  The 
four  different  classes  of  fishermen 
which  make  their  home  on  the  Columbia 
are  hardly  on  speaking  terms  these  days. 
They  all  know  that  the  industry  is  over- 
worked and  is  waning;  that  at  the  pres- 
ent grabbing  pace  the  salmon  will  soon 
be  exterminated ;  that  soon  somebody 
must  be  crowded  or  crushed  out  of  busi- 
ness, or  that  all  must  consent  to  catch 
less  fish.  But  salmon  look  like  gold 
these  days,  and  everybody  wants  gold, 
and  as  much  as  he  can  get.  So  each 
class  has  gone  ahead  year  by  year  catch- 
ing more  and  more  fish,  and  each  class 
has  tried  to  shift  the  responsibility  of 
greediness  and  salmon  extermination 
Also  each  class  has  developed  a  remedy 
for  lessening  the  catch  and  saving  the 
salmon — a  very,  very  simple  remedy — 
merely  crowd  its  rivals  out  of  business. 
Viewed  through  the  eyes  of  the  other, 
the  gill-netters  are  a  horde  of  fish 
vultures,  the  trap-men  are  licensed  sal- 
mon destructionists,  the  sieners  dragnet 
thieves,  and  the  fishwheel  barons  are 
plain  public  plunderers.  For  political 
purposes  these  classes  are  divided  into 
two  warring  groups.  Upper  River  fish- 
ermen and  Lower  River  fishermen ;  and 
both  pose  before  the  public  as  defenders 
of  the  salmon.  Their  mutual  cut-throat 
spirit  was  shown  during  the  last  election 
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in  Oregon.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
according  to  the  new  Oregon  initiative, 
any  provision  that  receives  the  signa- 
tures of  eight  per  cent  of  the  voters 
of  a  previous  election  can  be  referred 
to  the  people  at  a  general  election,  and 
with  a  majority  affirmative  vote  it  be- 
comes a  law.  Taking  advantage  of  this, 
the  Lower  River  gill-netters,  calling 
themselves  a  "Salmon  Protective  Asso- 
ciation," with  a  long  list  of  prominent 
men,  who  knew  little  about  the  industry, 
as  officers  and  directors,  framed  a  law 
which  among  minor  provisions  would  at 
a  single  gulp  abolish  Upper  River 
wheels.  "The  public  is  beginning  to  de- 
mand some  sort  of  protective  legislation 
for  the  salmon,  and  this  is  our  chance," 
they  thought,  "and  best  of  all  there  are 
no  wheels  on  the  Lower  River,"  they 
whispered  to  themselves.  The  long  pe- 
titions were  sent  out.  The  Salmon  Pro- 
tective Association  hired  trained  solici- 
tors to  get  signatures.  In  the  city  the 
voters  were  worth  so  much  per  head  to 
the  solicitors  ;  in  the  country  it  was  wages 
and  expenses,  and  expenses  often  were 
high.  But  everybody  "dug  up"  and 
worked,  and  the  names  came  in  fast. 

About  this  time  the  Upper  Rivei 
wheel-barons  began  to  show  evidence  of 
being  wide-awake  and  in  full  possession 
of  their  wits.  They  would  fight  fire 
with  fire.  They  prepared  a  bill,  too; 
and  hired  trained  solicitors,  and  got  sig- 
natures. Their  bill  purposed  "to  protect 
the  salmon,"  incidentally  it  would  prac- 
tically put  four  thousand  gill-netters  out 
of  business ;  best  of  all,  of  course,  it 
would  protect  themselves  against  the 
Lowers. 

The  rival  bills  were  properly  initiated 
and  recorded,  and  both  sides  began  a 
campaign  of  public  education  in  their  own 
interest.  Circulars  filled  with  reasons, 
threats  and  sentiment  were  sent  to  vot- 
ers; halfpage  advertisements  were  run  in 
the  daily  papers;  agitators  were  abroad. 
The  Lower  people  were  called  "a  minia- 
ture Standard  Oil,  fostered  by  a  union 
without  union  principles";  the  Uppers 
were  those  with  "special  privilege  and 
unjust  monopoly."  The  public  was  sym- 
pathetic. It  had  long  advocated  the  mat- 
ter of  salmon  protection  itself,  only  to 


see  the  Legislature  turn  over  its  ma- 
chinery to  the  Fish  Kings  and  let  them 
daub  up  any  sort  of  laws  they  chose ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  as  the  fish  became 
more  and  more  scarce  and  the  price  of 
canned  goods  to  the  public  went  up,  the 
protective  laws  became  more  lax,  and 
fishing  increased.  But  here  were  the 
Fish  Kings  themselves  eloquently  telling 
how  to  save  the  salmon :  "simply  vote 
'yes'  for  our  bill,  and  it  will  be  done," 
they  said.  True,  the  different  people 
had  different  stories;  but  both  sides 
claimed  as  objective,  the  protection  of 
the  salmon.  Some  of  the  sympathetic 
public  believed  both  sides,  others  thought 
that  if  the  protection  that  one  bill  af- 
forded was  a  good  thing,  the  protection 
of  both  bills  was  better.  So  election  day 
came — and  troubles  on  troubles  for  the 
fishermen — both  bills  passed  with  large 
majorities.  While  the  rival  fishermen 
were  trying  to  eat  each  other,  the  voters 
had  swallowed  both. 

"And  will  the  salmon  really  be  pro- 
tected?" the  spectator  exultantly  asks, 
and  I  say,  and  they  all  say :  "Answer  for 
yourself." 

In  going  about  during  the  fishing  sea- 
son and  several  weeks  before  the  new 
laws  came  into  effect,  fishing  people 
seemed  to  look  upon  the  possible  en- 
forcement of  both  laws,  which  would  be 
a  jollification  day  for  the  salmon  and 
practically  forbid  all  fishing  on  the  Ore- 
gon side  of  the  Columbia,  as  a  good  joke. 
Canneries  were  being  improved,  fisher- 
men were  building  new  boats  and  seem- 
ingly planning  as  usual  for  next  season. 
"If  the  law  is  enforced  in  Oregon  we  will 
get  our  license  in  Washington  and  fish 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,"  was  a 
popular  sentiment  among  the  not-to-be- 
rcgulated.  "If  the  Oregon  people  do  not 
want  our  money,  we  will  move  across 
and  spend  it  in  Washington,"  said  the 
wheel  and  trap  and  seine  men.  And 
some  of  the  Washington  merchants 
smacked  their  lips  at  the  new  trade  that 
was  coming  and  said  to  Oregon :  "En- 
force." 

The  promoters  of  both  bills  are  cry- 
ing: "fraud,  sneak,  shame."  The  Lower 
people  say  that  the  Uppers  got  the  sup- 
port  of   the    trap-men    and    the    seine- 
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men  for  their  bill  through  misrepresen- 
tation, but  the  latter  intimate  that  since 
it  was  a  class  fight  the  strong  gill-netters' 
union,  after  voting  out  the  wheel-barons, 
would  next  pounce  upon  the  seines  and 
traps  and  legislate  them  one  at  a  time 
to  Davey  Jones'  locker.  The  Upper 
people  also  sing:  "deceit."  They  say 
that  the  gillnetters'  Salmon  Protective 
Association  passed  the  word  around  to 
other  union  workingmen  and  turned  the 
fight  into  a  class  scramble  of  labor 
against  capital,  of  cheap  floating  fish 
gear  against  costly  fixed  gear. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  mid-season  tu- 
mult, a  still  small  voice  came  from  the 
direction  of  the  Master  Fish  Warden 
saying  that  the  two  new  laws  would  be 
enforced  to  the  letter,  that  the  salmon 
would  have  a  sure  enough  vacation 
should  the  next  Legislature  keep  mum 
on  the  subject.  And  very  recent  events 
have  proved  the  voice  to  have  had  an 
authoritative  ring.  In  its  echo  have  fol- 
lowed merciless  patrol-boats  and  depu- 
ties and  arrests  by  the  score,  high  and 
low,  be  the  violators  on  the  Oregon  side 
or  the  Washington  side,  Oregon  citizens 
or  Washington  citizens ;  seizures  of  nets 
and  confiscations  of  fish  shipments 
through  the  hundreds  and  into  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  value;  pleadings, 
rantings  and  threats  varying  in  volume 
from  the  stealthy  canneryman  who  has 
suffered  the  kidnaping  of  his  worshiped 
three-ton  catch  of  fish,  to  the  mingled 
thousand  voices  of  fishermen  gathered 
en  masse  to  wail  up  a  protest  against 
"the  people  of  Oregon  for  passing  laws 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  and  cared 
less."  Neither  does  the  celebration  stop 
here — keep  your  seats,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, for  you  've  seen  only  the  cur- 
tain raiser;  the  fireworks  are  still  to 
come!  It  was  only  a  few  days  after  the 
new  fisherman-made  laws  had  been 
clamped  onto  the  Columbia  from  the 
Oregon  bank  to  the  last  ripple  on  ihe 
Washington  shore  by  the  Oregon  law 
enforcers,  that  a  new  war  cry  was  wafted 
in  from  the  north.  Seattle  and  Tacoma 
papers  came  out  luridly  bright  and 
harshly  defiant,  saying  that  Washington 
fishermen  need  not  and  would  not  sub- 
mit to  "Oregon  freak  laws ;"  that  the  At- 


torney-General had  promised  to  protect 
Washington  citizens  from  persecution  by 
Oregon  officers;  and  that  if  anything 
more  need  be  said,  that  Governor  Mead 
himself  would  spread  his  hovering  wings 
and  call  forth  the  state  militia  to  chase 
back  the  nasty  Oregon  policeman.  And 
here  enters  Governor  Chamberlain,  of 
Oregon,  on  his  black  charger  with  his 
little  sabre  shining,  and  shouting:  "No, 
you  dont!"  The  conference  called  in 
Portland  by  Governor  Chamberlain  was 
calm  and  dignified.  Governor  Mead 
came  on  "a  peaceful  mission,"  he  said, 
neither  did  he  authorize  any  statement 
concerning  the  calling  out  of  the  militia, 
he  told  the  excitement-loving  quizzical. 
His  only  body-guard  was  a  coterie  of 
Fish  Commissioners,  Deputy  Fish  Com- 
missioners, Attorney-Generals,  and  As- 
sistant Attorney-Generals,  State  Sen- 
ators and  District  Attorneys.  He  came 
with  all  this  condensed  dignified  elo- 
quence and  logic  to  try  to  persuade 
Governor  Chamberlain  to  intervene  to 
estop  the  enforcement  of  the  Oregon  law 
until  a  test  case  could  be  carried  through 
the  courts.  There  seemed  to  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  Gov- 
ernors. The  one  firmly  held  and  argued 
that  Oregon  fishing  law  applied  to  all 
parts  and  the  undivided  whole  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  against  all  persons 
found  thereon,  be  their  birth-marks  and 
voting  blanks  of  Oregon  tint  or  Wash- 
ington tint;  for  under  such  a  constitu- 
tional promise  had  Oregon  worn  its  first 
statehood  dress  and  in  support  of  the 
clause  had  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court 
stamped  and  sworn.  But  the  other  was 
obstinate.  He  wouldn't  admit  that  the 
Columbia  River  was  wholly  and  exclu- 
sively an  Oregon  property;  he  opin- 
ionated and  knew  that  Washington  had 
been  made  the  same  promise  as  Oregon 
of  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
river  on  being  admitted  to  the  Union; 
also,  that  there  was  a  decision  of  a 
United  States  District  Court  of  fifteen 
years  ago  holding  that  Oregon  officials 
have  no  right  to  arrest  Washington  fish- 
ermen, who  violate  Oregon  laws  when 
they  are  in  Washington  waters,  which 
opinion  had  never  been  appealed,  he 
clinched.    The  conference  closed — peace- 
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fully — with  opinions  as  divergent  as  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia. 

There  was  still  another  card  to  play, 
however,  and  it  may  prove  a  winner  so 
far  as  Washington  is  concerned.  The 
Federal  Court  was  asked  for  an  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  Oregon  Master  Fish 
Warden  from  interfering  with  Washing- 
ton fishermen  in  Washington  waters, 
until  the  scope  of  the  Oregon  laws  could 
be  tested  through  the  courts.  The  in- 
junction was  granted  and  the  Washing- 
ton fishermen  then  went  singing  about 
their  work,  safe  for  from  two  months 
to  two  years  according  to  the  excitability 
of  the  Supreme  Court  judges,  and  Mr. 
Salmon's  holiday  was  over — on  the 
Washington  side.  It  was  now  the  Fish 
Warden's  turn  to  be  puzzled;  he  asked 
everybody  just  what  was  considered 
Washington  waters  and  nobody  an- 
swered ;  but  he  finally  drew  an  imaginary 
line  down  the  center  of  the  river  and  told 
his  deputies  to  arrest  all  fishermen  on 
the  Oregon  side,  but  not  to  go  beyond 
the  center  of  the  river,  giving  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  always  to  the  Washing- 
ton fisherman. 

Thus  was  the  joke  still  on  the  fisher- 
man, he  who  thought  he  would  help  the 
people  to  initiate  some  laws  "to  protect 
the  salmon."  And  he  protected  them  so 
well  that  he  destroyed  his  own  business 
— not  only  that,  but  now  he  must  sit  on 
his  side  of  the  little  line  that  the  Master 
Fish  Warden  drew  down  the  Columbia 
(fish  "wet"  on  one  side  and  voted  fish- 
"dry"  on  the  other)  and  watch  his  Wash- 
ington brethren  go  merrily  on,  drawing 
out  the  golden  salmon.  And  it  was 
"hard  times,"  too! 

But  there  has  been  a  still  later  and 
more  decided  turn.  The  Federal  Court 
further  decided  that  the  Master  Fish 
Warden  should  be  restrained  from  inter- 
fering with  any  fisherman  on  the  Colum- 
bia until  the  validity  and  scope  of  the 
new  laws  could  be  determined.  So  all 
the  Oregon  fishermen  have  clamored 
back  to  work  and  everything  is,  for  the 
present,  just  as  it  was  before  the  new 
laws  were  passed,  excepting  that  the 
grab  for  the  fish  is  still  more  frenzied. 
"Maybe,  after  all,"  they  say,  "Mr.  Sal- 
mon wont  be  enjoying  our  hospitality 


much  longer,  so  let 's  give  him  the  time 
of  his  life." 

The  whole  legal  question  is  something 
like  the  man  who  wants  to  "educate" 
himself,  the  more  he  learns,  the  less  he 
feels  he  knows.  The  new  radical  laws, 
aside  from  showing  the  feeling  of  the 
people,  have  only  complicated  the  situa- 
tion. If  continually  enforced  they  will 
practically  destroy  the  salmon  industry 
in  Oregon,  which  is  neither  desirable  nor 
necessary.  According  to  the  Oregon  in- 
itiative law  if  two  conflicting  measures 
are  passed,  only  the  one  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes  becomes  effec- 
tive; but  there  is  likely  little  direct  con- 
flict between  the  two  new  laws,  so  the 
solution  is  not  here.  The  matter  will 
surely  be  before  the  next  Legislature, 
and  they  may  attempt  a  solution.  Both 
Oregon  and  Washington  are  interested 
in  the  conflict,  and  also  the  National 
Government.  And  there  are  those  of 
judgment  who  say  that  the  whole  matter 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Uncle 
Sam,  and  that  he  should  be  asked  to  save 
the  salmon  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
is  saving  the  forests  and  the  coal  mines 
and  the  water-falls. 

There  were  days  when  both  Oregon 
and  Washington  had  dreams  of  saving 
the  salmon  by  artificial  reproduction 
through  hatcheries.  It  was  demonstrated 
that  man  could  hatch  a  much  larger  per 
cent  of  the  salmon  eggs  than  Nature  was 
supposed  to;  therefore  man  was  It. 
Hatcheries  were  built,  and  canneries  and 
fishermen  licensed  and  fined  to  main- 
tain them.  The  salmon  run  increased 
after  a  few  years ;  millions  of  man- 
hatched  fish  returned  from  the  salt 
water ;  everybody  was  relieved  and  glad ; 
and  slow,  staid  Nature  was  given  the 
ha,  ha !  More  hatcheries  were  advo- 
cated; "the  remedy"  had  been  found. 
Naturally,  since  the  fishermen  were  pay- 
ing for  the  remedy  they  ought  to  have 
the  returns,  so  they  reasoned.  The  Leg- 
islatures of  Oregon  and  Washington  con- 
curred in  this  view  and  the  fishing  season 
was  gradually  lengthened,  restrictions 
were  removed  from  fishing  gear,  and  the 
wardens  became  less  haughty.  The  first 
great  alarm  came  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  hatcheries   (which  caught  their 
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fish  after  everybody  else  was  through) 
could  not  get  enough  eggs  to  keep  them 
busy.  The  closed  season  had  been  so 
shortened  that  there  were  no  seed-fish — 
not  even  enough  for  man  (Nature  was  n't 
considered  these  days).  The  laws  did 
not  change,  hence  neither  did  the  situa- 
tion. Some  of  the  hatcheries  have  been 
closed,  others  thrust  upon  Uncle  Sam. 
Some  are  turning  out  a  goodly  number 
of  frys,  at  least  on  paper,  but  the  greed 
of  their  fathers,  the  fishermen,  has 
greatly  emaciated,  if  not  almost  starved, 
the  hatcheries.  The  "remedy"  has,  in 
general,  been  a  vitality-sapping  crutch 
to  the  industry.  The  hatchery  idea  in 
its  place  is  highly  practicable;  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  proper  encouragement 
and  intelligent  management  until  it  can 
do  much  for  the  salmon ;  but  it  is  an  ap- 
proved scientific  sentiment  that  man  can- 
not altogether  wear  Mother  Nature's 
apron,  and,  that  whatever  may  be  done 
artificially,  a  certain  per  cent  of  fish 
should  be  allowed  to  spawn  naturally 
every  year. 

The  fishermen  themselves  have  vari- 
ous notions  about  the  extermination  of 
the  salmon,  and  as  many  remedies. 
"Hatch  more  fish,"  some  say,  "and  open 
the  hatcheries  to  operation  by  public  bid 
per  thousand  frys  turned  out,  and  tax 
the  fishermen  to  maintain  them,"  they 
explain.  "Shorten  the  season.  Only  two 
months  of  protection  during  the  year  is 
not  enough,"  others  say.  One  cannery- 
man  has  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that 
all  fishing  must  be  shut  down  for  a 
period  of  several  years  until  the  salmon 
can  themselves  recover  their  numbers, 
but  this  bold  remedy  will  likely  be  the 
last  bloody  ditch  where  commercialism 
will  die  hard  and  fall  fighting.  Others 
want  a  closed  Sunday,  "thus  allowing 
one-seventh  of  the  fish  to  escape,"  but 
the  critical  say  that  since  salmon  prob- 
ably do  not  swim  more  than  ten  miles  a 
day,  the  only  man  who  will  lose  one- 
seventh  of  his  catch  is  the  man  at  the 
extreme  mouth  of  the  river,  and  that  the 
catch  of  everybody  else  will  be  increased 
during  the  six  days.    And  on  and  on  to 


various  lengths  and  with  various  shades 
of  practicability  the  ideas  and  objec- 
tions go. 

Nor  are  all  of  the  enemies  of  the  sal- 
mon in  the  dust  when  the  river  fisher- 
men and  Salmon  Kings  are  brought  to 
agreement  and  reason.  "I  dont  see  how 
any  of  the  fish  get  through,"  admitted 
one  fisherman.  But  getting  through  is 
not  the  only  question.  Suppose  the 
Royal  Chinook  lucky  and  strong  enough 
to  either  pass  around  or  through  the 
two  thousand  or  more  entangling  and 
mutilating  gill-nets  with  a  total  length  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  miles,  and  to  dodge 
the  four  hundred  traps,  and  to  escape  the 
hundred  squeezing  seines,  and  to  avoid 
the  long  arms  of  the  wheels  in  the  nar- 
rows— suppose  he  should  pass  all  these, 
he  still  has  other  enemies.  The  Indian 
is  a  patient  fisherman  with  his  spear  and 
dip-net  and  wants  the  food  which  has 
been  his  for  generations;  also,  he  wants 
the  firewater-producing  dollars  of  the 
white  man.  Arriving  in  the  small 
stream  many  fish  drift  into  irrigating 
ditches  and  are  stranded  in  an  alfalfa 
field  to  be  pitchforked  and  fed  to  the 
hired  hands,  or  to  the  hogs  if  too  many 
come.  The  prospectors  and  campers  on 
the  small  lakes  far  in  the  mountains  must 
have  their  share,  and  even  the  brown 
bear  must  not  be  neglected  as  he 
crouches  motionless  on  the  bank  ready 
to  swish  a  prickly  paw  through  the  water 
when  the  salmon  get  too  near. 

Having  safely  come  to  the  mountain 
waters,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Salmon  nose  a 
shallow  nest  in  the  gravel  and  leave  their 
several  thousand  eggs  to  Nature's  care. 
Their  instinct  is  satisfied,  their  work  is 
done,  and  they  waste  away.  Of  the  eggs 
that  have  been  left  many  are  swept  off 
by  the  water,  others  become  fish  dainties, 
and  only  the  few  bring  forth  new  life. 
But  small  fish  are  also  morsels  of  relish 
to  the  larger  of  their  species  and  to  their 
barbarous  kind,  and  only  a  few  in  a  hun- 
dred reach  salt  water  to  grow  large  that 
they  may  feed  our  brothers  and  our- 
selves and  battle  with  our  state  and  na- 
tional laws. 


"Ne  Exeat" 

By  Minnie  Barbour  Adams 

Author  of  'Piers,  the  Ploughman,"  "The  Pot  Boilers,'  etc. 


Y  wedding  day!  How 
much  is  summed  up  in 
those  three  words.  Others 
approach  this  crisis  in 
their  lives,  some  careless- 
ly, some  with  a  sort  of 
evanescent  rapture;  and  I  wonder  what 
commonplace  emotion  I  would  have  ex- 
perienced had  I  not  arrogated  the  power 
of  Almighty  God  over  life  and  death? 
Who  was  I — poor  human  egoist — that 
dared  to  say  "Come  forth"  to  one  whom 
He,  in  His  infinite  wisdom  had  taken 
away? 

There!  For  this  one  day,  at  least,  I 
had  thought  to  be  free  from  thoughts  of 
the  past;  but  the  sight  of  that  dress  in 
passing  Helen's  room — I  dont  know  how 
I  got  the  idea  that  it  was  to  be  white; 
veil,  orange  blossoms  and  all ;  but  it  is 
grey,  and  now  I  remember.  A  woman 
never  wears  white  at  the  alter  but  once. 
After  all,  what  does  it  matter?  What 
to  us  is  grey  or  white?  Grey  days  are 
left  behind,  and  a  dazzling  June  sun- 
shine is  over  all.  It  shines  on  a  lonely 
grave  in  a  distant  cemetery;  and,  in  the 
garden  of  a  certain  weather-beaten  cot- 
tage, it  is  reflected  from  a  small  pile  of 
broken  bottles  and  retorts,  over  which  a 
vagrant  breeze  sprinkles  ashes  from  the 
site  of  an  old  bonfire  near  it.  Thus,  in 
dissolution  and  decay,  all  that  is  left  of 
what  was  once  a  mighty  power,  mingles 
and  returns  to  dust  together. 

Returning  one  day  to  this  little  cot- 
tage on  the  river  which  I  had  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  some  exper- 
iments unmolested,  and  at  the  same  time 
regaining  my  shattered  health,  I  found 
that  Caesar,  my  only  companion,  had 
hanged  himself  with  the  rope  by  which 
he  was  tied.  He  was  only  a  homely, 
mongrel  cur  that  had  wandered  to  the 


cottage  a  month  before;  but  he  loved 
me,  which  sentiment  was  rare  enough  to 
be  appreciated. 

I  prepared  to  consign  him  to  an  hon- 
ored barrel-stave-marked  grave  in  the 
garden;  but,  first,  I  injected  into  his 
side  a  few  drops  of  the  new  alkaloid  on 
which  I  had  been  experimenting,  in- 
tending to  watch  its  action,  if  action 
there  were.  I  had  just  laid  down  the 
empty  needle  when  I  heard  a  rap  on  the 
door.  I  paid  no  attention,  and  in  a 
moment  it  was  repeated.  "One  of  those 
confounded  Johnsons !"  I  thought ;  and 
jerked  the  door  open. 

"What  in — "  I  began,  angry  at  the 
interruption;  then  paused  in  dismay. 
Instead  of  the  shock-headed  Swede,  a 
fair,  slender  girl,  all  in  white,  stood  on 
the  sagging  step,  surveying  me  calmly, 
though  her  eyes  were  dancing. 

"What  in — the  world  do  you  want 
here,  were  you  going  to  say?"  she  asked 
smilingly. 

"I  should  have  modified  it  to  suit  the 
occasion,  had  I  seen  you  in  time,"  1 
returned.  "I  thought  you  were  a  John- 
son." 

"Oh,  that  explains  anything  you 
might  have  said  or  thought,"  she  re- 
turned, commiseratingly.  I  quickly  ex- 
tended my  hand. 

"You  know  them,  too?"  I  asked,  as 
though  it  was  a  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween us.  "Come  in?"  I  dextrously 
flung  a  coat  over  the  dog  as  I  dragged 
a  chair  from  the  corner. 

"So  you  know  the  Johnsons,"  I  re- 
peated, pityingly. 

"Yes;  at  least,  I  know  nine  of  them. 
Are  there  any  others?" 

"Oh,  yes!  Judy  and  Nance  work  in 
town;  Ben's  out  west;  Granny  is  over 
to  Jim's  temporarily;  and — " 

"Oh,  stop!  Dont!"  she  cried  implor- 
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ingly.  "Let  me  learn  to  know  them 
gradually ;  one  by  one.  I  can  bear  it 
better  so.     Now,  Mr. — " 

"Allison,"  I  supplied. 

"Thanks.  Well,  Mr.  Allison,  I've 
come  to  'borry,'  as  the  Johnsons  would 
say." 

"Et  tn  Briitu!"  I  murmured  tragi- 
cally, and  she  laughed. 

"Yes ;  but  only  a  book  or  magazine. 
Ours  have  not  come  yet;  and  my  aunt 
is  not  very  well  this  afternoon  and  wants 
me  to  read  to  her." 

I  pulled  an  unpacked  trunk  of  books 
from  under  the  table,  and  fished  out  an 
armload  of  new  magazines  from  the  bot- 
tles and  various  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel on  the  table. 

"Oh,  I  knew  it  when  I  saw  you  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  bank,  the  other 
day,"  she  declared,  touching  a  woman's 
journal  with  caressing  fingers. 

"Knew  what?"  I  asked  curiously. 

"That  you  were  a  booky  man,"  she 
returned  absently,  her  eyes  taking  in 
every  detail  of  a  smart  summer  gown 
pictured  on  the  iournal's  broad  pages. 
"I  told  Ralphy— Mr.  Harkness— "  She 
paused  to  more  critically  examine  the 
hang  of  an  overskirt,  I  presume. 

"Oh !  You  are  the  people  who  have 
just  moved  into  the  little  house  at  the 
foot  of  the  bluff?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  rising.  "My  hus- 
band is  an  entomologist,  and  is  doing 
some  work  for  the  University.  You  are 
sure  you  wont  want  these  for  a  few 
days?" 

"Perfectly  sure." 

"Is  your  aunt  an  invalid?"  I  asked  as 
she  reached  the  threshold,  wishing  to 
detain  her  as  long  as  possible. 

"She  thinks  she  is;  which  is  much  the 
same,"  she  returned,  smiling. 

"If  I  could  be  of  service  at  any  time — 
I  am  a  physician,"  I  ventured,  realizing 
that  I  had.  been  rather  lonely  for  the 
past  month. 

"You  are  a  physician — living  here?" 
she  asked  in  surprise. 

"Yes;  I  came  here  an  ardent  disciple 
of  the  old  saw:  'Physician,  heal  thy- 
self !'  " 

"It  certainly  is  an  ideal  place  for  the 
purpose,"     she     returned     thoughtfully. 


looking  out  over  the  broad  river.  "And 
are  you  succeeding?" 

"Really,  I  dont  know,"  I  replied  de- 
precatingly,  feeling  of  my  arms  and  in- 
quiringly twisting  my  head  about.  "I 
have  been  too  busy  to  pay  mueh  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  have  turned  the  job  over 
to  Mother  Nature.  But,"  my  examina- 
tion concluded,  "I  guess  she  's  at  it,  all 
right." 

"No  heart  sae  sair,  no  wound  sae  deep, 
that  Nature  canna  ease,"  she  quoted 
softly.  "But  if  you  should  get  lonely, 
or  she  should  prove  unkind,  try  your 
neighbors  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff." 

"Thank  you !  You  are  very  kind. 
What !   only  two  magazines  ?"   I  asked. 

"But  such  a  pair,"  she  returned  hap- 
pily. "I  have  found  these  long,  drowsy 
afternoons  rather  tedious  with  nothing 
to  read."  And  she  patted  the  magazines 
lovingly  as  she  turned  to  leave. 

I  sat  down  on  the  doorstep  and 
watched  her  till  a  turn  to  the  path  hid 
her  from  view.  Harkness,  whoever  he 
was,  was  a  lucky  man,  I  decided.  How 
bright  she  was.  How  quick  to  under- 
stand. What  soft,  gentle  eyes ;  and  what 
a  maddening  dimple  lurked  in  the  corner 
of  her  sweet  mouth.  If  she  were  mine, 
I  'd  spend  most  of  my  time  coaxing  it 
into  life.     I — 

"Great  Caesar!"  I  exclaimed  sudden- 
ly, as  I  realized  what  a  maudlin  idiot 
I  was ;  and  I  should  have  added  some 
very  personal  remarks,  had  I  not  been 
diverted  by  a  faint  rapping  from  within 
the  room.  What  could  it  be?  I  won- 
dered. It  gradually  ceased ;  and,  as  it 
had  begun  at  my  sudden  ejaculation,  I 
repeated,  "Great  Caesar!" 

Instantly,  the  rapping  began,  a  little 
stronger  than  before.  Was  it  one  of 
those  rascally  Johnsons?  Hardly,  as  the 
sound  came  from  the  back  of  the  room 
where  there  was  neither  window  nor 
door.  Again  I  played  Antony  and, 
thoroughly  mystified,  listened  to  the  soft 
thumping,  which  I  now  realized  came 
from  a  bench  on  which  I  kept  my  bat- 
tery and — .  Why !  the  dead  dog  was 
lying  there ! 

I  sprang  to  my  feet — and  saw  a 
stumpy  tail  that  protruded  from  beneath 
the  old  coat,  gently  tapping  the  bench. 
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I  tore  the  garment  away;  and  felt  as 
though  the  poles  of  the  battery  were 
being  slid  up  and  down  my  spine  as  the 
dog,  without  moving  his  head,  raised 
his  eyes,  gentle  and  appealing,  to  mine. 

Heavens  !  What  did  it  mean  ?  He  had 
been  dead  for  some  time  when  I  found 
him.  for  rigor  mortis  was  far  advanced. 
Could  the  battery  have  affected  him  in 
some  unforseen  way?  Impossible!  The 
alkaloid?  It  could  have  been  nothing 
else. 

I  stood  dazed  and  staring  at  the 
thought  of  what  my  discovery  might 
mean.  Then,  mechanically,  I  gave  the 
poor  creature  a  powerful  stimulant, 
warmed  the  shivering  body,  and  in  a  few 
hours  he  was  about  again,  as  usual. 

A  few  days  later,  while  taking  a  con- 
stitutional up  and  down  the  river  below 
the  house,  "Great  Caesar"  at  my  heels, 
I  saw  a  curious  object  in  the  clear  water 
of  a  little  sheltered  pool.  Patience  and  a 
forked  stick  satisfied  my  curiosity.  It 
was  a  half-grown  kitten,  anchored  with 
a  bit  of  rope  and  a  stone  that  would 
have  drowned  a  cow.  Then  I  remem- 
bered having  seen  a  swarm  of  Johnsons 
along  the  river  a  short  time  before.  I 
carried  it  gingerly  by  the  tail  to  the 
house,  a  poor,  dripping  rag  of  a  thing, 
relieved  it  of  all  superfluous  moisture, 
both  within  and  without,  heated  my  best 
flannel  shirt,  much  to  its  detriment, 
over  a  quick  fire,  and  wrapped  the  cold, 
stiff  little  body  in  the  scorching,  highly 
odoriferous  garment.  Then,  with  a 
pounding  heart,  waited  for  the  Ne  Exeat 
— as  I  had  fancifully  named  the  alkaloid 
— to  do  its  work.    And  it  did  it! 

That  night  I  sat  before  the  fire,  a 
sleek,  half-grown  kitten  purring  in  my 
lap,  and  the  dog  at  my  feet,  making  his 
presence  known  at  my  slightest  move- 
ment by  a  soft  rat-a-tat  on  the  floor; 
and,  in  my  heart,  there  was  a  strange, 
solemn  exaltation. 

What  did  my  discovery  mean  to  man- 
kind? In  fancy  I  saw  the  bleak,  desolate 
New  England  cemetery  where  it  had 
been  my  fate  to  stand  many  times  be- 
side an  open  grave;  I  heard  again  the 
muffled  sound  of  earth  falling  on  the 
coffin,  every  dull  thud  a  sharp  thrust 
through  my  heart.    I  had  received  slight 


comfort  from  the  defiant  taunt:  "O 
death,  where  is  thy  sthig?  Oh  grave, 
thy  victory?"  Would  the  Ne  Exeat 
answer  in  a  new  way,  the  question  of 
the  ages?  I  believed,  please  God,  it 
would. 

Days  passed,  and  against  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things,  my  family  in- 
creased as  death  became  a  more  fre- 
quent visitor.  Stray  cats,  a  chicken 
dropped  by  a  hawk,  whose  flight  I  ar- 
rested by  a  small  leaden  messenger,  a 
calf  I  bought  of  the  Johnsons — a  jolly 
good  fellow,  but  a  rather  uncertain  cat- 
apult at  times,  I  found  to  my  cost.  All 
these,  and  many  more,  entered  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Shadow  by  many  different 
routes,  and  emerged  triumphant ;  living 
witnesses  of  the  wonderful  power.  True, 
a  few  refused  to  answer  its  summons, 
probably  preferring  the  quiet  of  the  gar- 
den to  a  rather  uncertain  life  among  my 
rapidly  increasing  happy  family. 

I  met  with  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments, it  is  true.  Caesar,  a  month  after 
his  resurrection,  had  a  slight  disagree- 
ment over  a  bone  with  the  Johnsons' 
dog,  and  for  an  hour  he  showed  far 
greater  anger  and  excitement  than  the 
occasion  seemed  to  warrant.  I  tried  to 
beguile  him  into  a  more  forgiving  and 
forgetting  frame  of  mind,  for  I  was 
hard  at  work  on  an  article  that  must  be 
forwarded  to  a  medical  journal  in  the 
morning;  and  his  unmistakable  profan- 
ity and  constant  repetition  of  the  things 
he  ought  to  have  said  to  Towser  and  the 
things  he  would  say  when  they  met,  was 
rather  diverting.  I  dug  up  some  pea- 
nuts of  uncertain  age  and  flavor  from 
the  pockets  of  my  hunting  coat.  I  shook 
a  loose  board  in  the  floor,  and  hissed  the 
one  word,  "Rats !"  Ordinarily,  either 
would  have  sent  him  into  transports  of 
joy ;  but  he  only  went  on  calling  names, 
and  allowed  the  sun  to  sink  upon  his 
wrath.  At  last,  thoroughly  exasperated, 
I  turned  upon  him. 

"See  here,  Caesar!"  I  began;  but 
something  about  his  rigid  attitude  and 
staring  eyes  silenced  me.  His  growls 
suddenly  ceased  ;  and — turning  sharply 
to  the  left,  he  began  walking  in  a  circle 
as  large  as  the  room  permitted,  jumping 
over  the  chairs  in  his  path,  crawling  un- 
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der  table  and  bed,  and  going  around, 
only  when  he  must.  Gradually  the  cir- 
cle grew  smaller  until,  at  last,  he  simply 
revolved  in  the  center  of  the  room  until 
he  fell  in  convulsions  and  died.  This 
time  he  received  no  Ne  Exeat;  I  gladly 
wrote  Exeunt  on  the  waiting  barrel 
stave.    Thus  died  mighty  Caesar. 

During  the  fifth  week  of  the  chick- 
en's new  life,  it  dropped  with  a  despair- 
ing squawk  on  an  imaginary  axis,  and 
joined  the  silent  minority  in  the  garden. 
The  calf,  too,  showed  strong  symptoms 
of  the  wanderlust  one  day;  but  a  sharp 
stab  of  the  life-giving  needle  and  pow- 
erful stimulants  checked  his  career, 
though  he  was  perilously  near  the  dread- 
ed center.  In  time,  however,  I  found 
means  to  overcome,  to  a  certain  extent, 
this  peculiarity  of  the  alkaloid;  and  it 
became  fairly  successful.  I  longed  to 
try  its  efficacy  on  a  human  being;  and 
turned  greedy,  speculative  eyes  upon  the 
tribe  of  Johnson. 

The  months  passed  all  unheeded,  and 
so  interested  was  I  in  my  work  that 
August,  with  its  sultry,  oppressive  days, 
was  upon  me  before  I  knew  it.  It  had 
been  a  lonely,  busy  summer,  full  of 
strange  surprises  and  unusual  duties ; 
but  it  had  been  the  happiest  and  most 
profitable  of  my  life.  The  shoulder  I 
had  turned  to  the  Johnsons  had  been 
such  a  genuine  iceberg  that,  chilled  and 
disheartened,  they  "left  me  be,"  as  they 
would  have  expressed  it.  The  people 
in  the  cottage  below,  the  Harknesses. 
whom  I  feared — Oh,  I  might  as  well  ad- 
mit, I  hoped  would  be  diverting,  had 
returned  unexpectedly  to  the  city  the 
day  after  they  had  "borryed"  the  maga- 
zines, whether  recalled  by  calamity  or 
good  fortune,  I  had  not  learned;  the 
Johnsons  being  somewhat  divided  on 
that  point.  They  still  retained  the  cot- 
tage, however,  and  might  return  at  any 
time.  Meanwhile,  the  interrupted  "bug- 
ging" was  gleefully  carried  forward  by 
the  competent  Johnsons,  though  it  would 
seem  that  they  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  entomology,  but  slaughtered 
every  living  thing  in  their  path. 

One  hot  afternoon,  as  I  was  returning 
from  a  long  walk  down  the  river,  I  saw 
a  woman  running  rapidly  along  the  path 


toward  me.  There  were  many  cottages 
along  the  river,  some  in  groups,  many 
alone  as  were  the  Harkness's  and  mine; 
and  as  they  were  usually  full  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  I  was  not  surprised  at  any- 
thing. 

As  the  woman  drew  nearer  I  recog- 
nized Mrs.  Harkness,  and  felt  certain 
that  this  was  no  game  of  hare  and 
hounds.  She  began  gesticulating  as 
soon  as  she  saw  me ;  and  I  knew  by  her 
ghastly  face  and  staring  eyes  that  some- 
thing terrible  had  happened. 

"Ralph — the  boat  \"  she  gasped  when 
we  met,  grasping  me  by  the  arm  and 
hurrying  me  back  over  the  path  she  had 
come.  I  had  no  breath  to  spare  in  ask- 
ing questions,  she  none  to  answer ;  so  we 
ran  in  silence  until  we  came  to  a  place 
where  the  river  widened  to  a  broad, 
placid  lake. 

"There !"  she  cried,  pointing  to  where 
a  great  tree  with  gnarled  and  whitened 
branches  was  lodged,  an  overturned  boat 
idly  bumping  against  its  trunk. 

I  found  him,  held  fast  among  the 
twisted  roots  as  in  the  arms  of  a  gigantic 
octopus.  How  I  got  him  out  and  to  my 
cottage  I  do  not  know.  Though  he  was 
a  slender  man,  he  was  tall ;  consequently, 
hard  to  manage;  but  I  got  him  there  at 
last;  and,  not  until  I  had  exhausted 
every  effort  and  knew  that  he  was  be- 
yond hope,  did  I  think  of  the  Ne  Exeat. 

As  I  staggered  through  the  door  with 
my  burden,  I  nodded  toward  the  littered 
table ;  and  with  one  sweep  she  cleared  it 
of  literature,  wardrobe,  and  a  pampered 
cat  or  two. 

"Fire — hot  water !"  I  gasped ;  and  that 
was  the  last  word  spoken  for  hours. 

As  darkness  settled  down,  and  with  it 
a  dismal  rain  began  to  fall,  the  cabin  be- 
came a  miniature  ark.  The  animals  came 
slipping  in,  one  by  one,  awed  into  sil- 
ence by  the  unaccustomed  presence,  and 
disposed  themselves  for  the  night  ac- 
cording to  their  several  natures.  That 
is,  all  but  Caesar's  successor  whom  I  had 
taken  from  the  Johnsons,  they  having 
again  mistaken  the  limits  of  entomology. 

I  wrapped  Mrs.  Harkness,  who  was 
shivering  with  dread  and  exhaustion, 
in  my  coat  and  placed  her  in  a  big 
chair  before  the  fire.     It  was  very  still; 
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only  tlic  patter  of  the  falling  rain  on  the 
roof,  and  the  weird  cry  of  a  screech  owl 
to  break  the  stillness.  The  firelight  wav- 
ered and  brightened ;  but  the  lamplight 
shone  steadily  on  the  straight,  silent  fig- 
ure on  the  table. 

The  dog  was  uneasy,  looking  wistfully 
from  one  to  the  other;  and,  at  last,  be- 
fore I  could  throttle  him,  he  voiced  his 
presentiment  of  tragedy  in  a  long, 
mournful  howl.  The  woman  shuddered 
and  buried  her  white  face  in  her  hands. 

About  midnight  I  detected  a  slight 
pulse  and  redoubled  my  exertions ;  but 
not  until  an  hour  later,  when  lungs  and 
heart  were  both  feebly  doing  their  duty, 
did  I  tell  her  that  he  lived.  She  did  not 
cry  out  or  faint,  as  long  experience  led 
me  to  expect ;  but  a  look  of  unutterable 
relief  and  gratitude  shone  in  her  eyes. 
I  begged  her  to  lie  down,  as  there  was 
nothing  she  could  do,  but  she  refused. 
She  fell  asleep,  however,  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion ;  and,  lifting  her  gently,  I  laid 
her  on  the  bed  where  she  lay  as  motion- 
less as  the  figure  on  the  table  until  she 
was  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  a  John- 
son with  my  breakfast. 

I  had  many  times  stayed  trembling 
feet  that  were  already  chilled  by  the 
mists  of  the  dark  river,  and  I  had  ex- 
perienced a  certain  pride  and  satisfaction 
when  I  had  seen  them  turn  and  climb 
steadily  to  safety  again ;  but  I  had  never 
felt  anything  like  the  strange,  solemn  joy 
that  overwhelmed  me  as  I  sat  at  the  bed- 
side and  listened  to  the  deep  regular 
breathing  of  the  one  who  had  been  dead 
and  was  alive  again. 

I  studied  every  feature  of  the  fine, 
high-bred  face  with  much  the  same  in 
tentness  and  feeling  of  kinship  that  I 
would  that  of  a  beloved  son.  Was  he 
not  mine?  Had  I  not  breathed  the 
breath  of  life  into  him,  as  it  were?  I 
noted  the  broad,  dominating  forehead 
already  lined  by  thought;  the  square, 
resolute  chin ;  and  thought  exultantly : 
"Here  is  a  man."  I  noted  the  straight, 
thin-lipped  mouth,  slightly  drooping  at 
the  corners,  and  added  reluctantly  as  T 
looked  at  the  woman :  "And  a  stern  one." 

The  day  passed  and  night  came  again. 
The  least  obnoxious  of  the  Johnson  girls 
was  sleeping  audibly  behind  an   impro- 


vised screen ;  and,  for  the  twentieth 
time,  I  urged  Mrs.  Harkness  to  join 
her. 

"You  can  do  no  good  tonight,"  I  told 
her  brusquely.  "And  to-morrow  when 
we  take  him  home,  I  shall  need  all  the 
help  you  can  give  me." 

"But  you  said  he  might  regain  con- 
sciousness tonight,"  she  reminded.  "And 
I  would  not  want  him  to  come  back — " 
She  hesitated  and  looked  at  me  with  a 
strange  intentness  for  a  moment  and 
then  continued :  " — and  not  find  me  here 
to  welcome  him." 

Knowing  it   was  useless  to  argue,   I " 
made  her  as  comfortable  as  possible  in 
a  big  chair  near  the  bed ;  and  we  began 
our  long  vigil. 

"You  look  so  dreadfully  tired.  Doctor 
Allison,"  she  remonstrated,  "Could  n't 
you  bring  the  cot  here  by  the  bed  and 
try  to  get  a  little  rest?  I  could  awaken 
you  at  the  slightest  change." 

"Not  tonight,"  I  returned  gently.  "I 
have  enough  to  recompense  me  for  the 
loss  of  sleep." 

"You  mean  in  being  enabled  to  save 
him?"  she  asked  thoughtfully.  "O  Doc- 
tor how  did  you  do  it?  I  always  thought 
— I  have  heard  that  for  a  short  time 
after  drowning — not  hours  after — ." 
Her  voice  trailed  off  and  she  seemed  to 
be  thinking  deeply,  her  eyes  on  her  hus- 
band's face.  I  did  not  reply,  but  felt 
greatly  relieved  that  no  suspicion  of  the 
means  I  had  used  had  entered  her  mind. 

We  kept  up  a  desultory  conversation 
after  that ;  I  even  read  aloud  for  a  time, 
and  was  gratified  to  see  an  occasional 
smile  light  up  the  drawn,  white  face. 

About  midnight  I  noticed  a  slight  ir- 
regularity in  the  pulse  of  the  sleeper,  and 
gave  him  a  heart  stimulant.  As  the 
needle  pierced  his  arm,  he  gave  a  sud- 
den start.  His  eyes  opened  wide  and 
regarded  me,  surprise  and  indigation  in 
their  depths.  His  wife  bent  above  him, 
radiant  and  beautiful  with  the  strength 
of  her  emotion.  He  turned  a  casual  look 
on  the  eager,  quivering  face,  then 
glanced  inquiringly  about  the  strange  in- 
terior, and,  at  last,  came  back  to  me. 
Memory  must  have  come  to  him  then, 
for  I  saw  a  look  of  horror  and  fear 
cro'ss  his  face ;  but,  with  its  passing,  one 
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of  selfish  content  took  its  place,  till  his 
much-punctured  arm  gave  a  twinge. 

"Damnation!"  he  cried  irritably;  and 
I  saw  his  wife  give  a  start  of  surprise. 
The  pain  passed,  and  with  it  the  fretful 
look;  and  without  a  word  to  either  of 
us,  he  turned  comfortably  on  his  side 
and  was  soon  fast  asleep,  breathing  reg- 
ularly. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Harkness,  your  husband 
is  out  of  danger!"  I  cried  heartily,  hop- 
ing to  rouse  her  from  the  pitible  abstrac- 
tion into  which  she  had  fallen. 

"I — I  think  I  will  go  to  bed  now," 
she  faltered;  and  I  said  no  more. 

Poor  little  woman !  I  thought  as  I 
listened  to  her  stifled  sobs.  She  had 
been  so  brave  and  helpful ;  and  for  this. 
I  experienced  a  strong  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing toward  the  man,  a  feeling  that  only 
deepened  with  time.  I  had  been  very 
proud  of  my  ability  as  a  physiognomist, 
though  hitherto  unaware  of  the  fact; 
but  in  the  days  that  followed  I  felt  like 
a  mariner  who  finds  his  reckoning  all  at 
fault,  himself  in  an  uncharted  sea.  I 
naturally  expected  high  sentiments  and 
fine,  reverential  thoughts  to  be  housed 
in  that  classic  head,  instead  of  the  ob- 
scene, bestial  vagaries  that  he  poured 
out  whenever  we  were  alone.  Every 
feature  of  the  handsome  face,  the  slender 
patrician  hands  and  feet,  indicated  a 
refinement  and  breeding,  instead  of  the 
cruel,  coarse,  irreverant  sensualist  that 
he  was. 

As  I  watched  his  wife  quivering  and 
shrinking  beneath  his  open  abuse,  I  won- 
dered in  my  heart  why  she  had  ever 
given  her  life  into  his  keeping.  I  com- 
pared her  haggard,  anxious  face  with 
that  of  the  brilliant,  happy  girl  who  had 
"borryed"  the  magazines  a  few  months 
before,  and  decided  that  sickness  had 
developed  the  latent,  unsuspected  vic- 
iousness  of  the  man. 

I  believe  she  shared  my  wonder  and 
surprise  during  those  terrible  days.  I 
often  came  upon  her,  walking  thought- 
fully up  and  down  the  bank;  or  sitting, 
a  drooping,  pathetic  figure,  beneath  the 
trees ;  and  my  heart  ached  at  the  misery 
and  hopelessness  in  her  sweet  face. 

I  was  with  them  most  of  the  time. 
Harkness,  though  up  and  around  again, 


and  seemingly  the  strongest  of  the  three, 
was  subject,  during  those  first  weeks, 
to  unaccountable  attacks  of  heart  failure, 
and  insisted  on  my  presence.  He  was 
fond  of  chess,  and,  as  the  game  was 
conducive  to  silence,  I  sacrificed  my  in- 
clinations many  times,  and  spent  long, 
tedious  hours  thus  engaged;  though 
amply  repaid  by  the  look  of  gratitude 
and  relief  Helen  gave  me  as  she  slipped 
from  the  house. 

She  had  become  Helen  to  me  with  all 
that  the  dear  name  implied  during  those 
first  terrible  days  when,  as  we  supposed, 
the  true  nature  of  the  man,  robbed  of  all 
its  veneer  by  sickness,  was  being  re- 
vealed to  us.  I  think  I  could  have  been 
with  her  for  years  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances ;  could  have  seen  her  a  loved 
and  cherished  wife ;  and  the  very  respect 
and  honor  I  had  for  her  would  have 
stifled  every  unbidden  thought.  But, 
seeing  her  constantly  as  I  did,  a  tender, 
shrinking  woman  with  a  growing  horror 
and  aversion  in  her  eyes,  unmanned  me; 
and  I  was  sometimes  afraid  that  the 
fierce  repression  under  which  I  spent  my 
days  would  only  hasten  my  undoing. 

The  summer  slowly  waned,  and  No- 
vember came  with  its  chill  mornings  and 
relenting  noons.  There  were  brilliant, 
glorious  days  when  we  were  surfeited 
with  sunshine  and  the  flaming  pageant 
that  crowned  the  hills.  There  were 
bleak,  sombre  days  when  a  grey  sky 
poured  out  its  sorrow  over  the  inevit- 
able dissolution  and  decay.  With  their 
coming  my  perplexities  increased.  I 
had  outstayed  the  limit  of  my  vacation 
by  two  months,  and  I  felt  that  Hark- 
ness should  return  to  the  University, 
his  place  having  been  kept  unfilled  until 
his  recovery.  But  this  he  seemed  to 
have  no  desire  to  do;  and  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  leave  Helen  alone  with 
him  in  this  forsaken  place. 

The  man  puzzled  me  more  and  more; 
he  seemed  to  have  no  interest  in  the 
work  which,  his  wife  told  me,  had  al- 
ways engrossed  most  of  his  time.  He 
never  opened  the  scientific  books  and 
journals  that  constantly  came  to  him; 
but  frittered  away  his  time  and  steadily 
increasing  strength  in  trips  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  in  hunting  and  fishing  with 
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the  Johnsons — and  the  woman  was  glad 
of  these  respites.  What  did  it  mean ! 
Had  dehcate  heahh  incHned  him  to  in- 
tellectual pursuits,  and  was  it  their  refin- 
ing influence  I  had  seen  on  face  and 
form  those  first  days?  Had  the  strange, 
life-giving  power  of  the  Ne  Exeat  devel- 
oped mere  brute  strength  and  health  at 
the  expense  of  the  brain? 

"Did  he  show  any  of  the  peculiarities 
of — temper  that  he  now  exhibits,  during 
the  year  of  your  married  life  prior  to 
the  accident?"  I  asked  his  wife  during 
one  of  our  many  conversations  on  the 
subject. 

"He    was    quick    tempered,"    she    re 
turned    thoughtfully :    "nervous,    sensi- 
tive, high-strung;  but  nothing  like  this. 

0  Doctor!  He  was  so  ambitious,  and 
had  such  high  ideals;  so  unlike — ."  She 
paused  loyally,  and  we  changed  the 
subject. 

I  also  began  to  fear  that  scarcity  of 
money  was  added  to  her  other  troubles. 

1  noticed  that  her  shoes  were  in  a  shock- 
ing condition;  that  only  the  plainest, 
coarsest  food  appeared  on  their  table , 
and  that  a  Johnson  no  longer  helped  her 
with  the  heavier  work.  I  had  to  stand 
idly  by  and  see  her  become  but  a  shadow 
of  her  former  self,  with  no  power  to 
help,  even  by  so  much  as  a  word  or 
look  of  sympathy. 

One  bright  moonlight  night,  being  un- 
able to  sleep,  I  walked  for  hours 
through  the  desolate  woods;  returning, 
as  I  always  did,  past  the  cottage  at  the 
foot  of  the  bluff.  It  looked  very  calm 
and  serene  in  the  moonlight,  and  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  it  enclosed  agony, 
possibly  tragedy,  within  its  white  walls. 

At  last,  I  walked  on,  feeling  very  help- 
less and  hopeless.  At  some  distance  from 
the  house,  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a 
muffled  sob,  and  broken,  inarticulate 
words.  A  step  farther,  and  I  came  upon 
Helen,  standing  in  a  little  open  place ; 
the  moonlight  giving  her  wan,  upturned 
face  an  unearthly  radiance. 

"Oh !  I  can  't  endure  it !"  she  moaned ; 
"I  can  't  I  I  can  't."  Then  she  saw  me ; 
and  so  great  was  her  grief  that  she 
seemed  to  feel  no  surprise  at  seeing  me, 
but  extended,  quick,  entreating  hands. 

"O  Doctor — must  I  stay  with  him ; 
cursed,  starved,  b-be-aten?" 


"Not  the  last !"  I  cried ;  and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice. 

"Yes,  beaten !  Many,  many  times. 
Look !"  she  cried  shrilly,  turning  her  face 
up  to  the  moonlight.  One  whole  side 
was  discolored  and  bruised. 

"Why?"  I  asked,  scarcely  conscious 
that  my  arms  closed  protectingly  about 
her. 

"Because  I  had  nothing  but  potatoes 
to  give  him  when  he  came  back  from  the 
village  to-night.  O  Doctor,  I  'm  being 
starved — frozen — tortured  to  death  ! 
Must  I  stay  ?  Is  it  my  duty  to  stay  with 
him?" 

She,  too,  seemed  unconscious  of  my 
encircling  arms,  for  she  leaned  back  in 
them  to  better  see  my  face,  grasping  my 
coat  with  her  poor  little  red  hands,  and 
regarding  me  with  appealing  eyes. 

I  dont  know  why  I  had  never  thought 
before  of  her  leaving  him;  that  during 
all  those  anxious  days  this  solution  of 
the  puzzle  had  never  occurred  to  me. 

"He  was  always  cold  and  self-cen- 
tered," she  went  on  brokenly,  "but  I 
respected  and — and  liked  him,  until  the 
accident.  Since  then  he  has  been  so  dif- 
ferent. I  have  sometimes  thought — " 
She  paused  and  looked  out  over  the 
water  where  the  sunken  tree  showed 
white  in  the  moonlight. 

"Yes?"  I  prompted. 

"I  have  sometimes  thought  that  he 
died  out  there,  and  came — back — with- 
out— a — soul !" 

Without  a  soul!  I  think  I  stood, 
stunned  and  motionless,  for  many  min- 
utes, while  all  the  dear  old  beliefs  of  my 
childhood  and  youth  flooded  my  mind. 
Again  the  assurance  that  it  was  only 
soulless  clay  on  which  the  echoing  clods 
were  falling,  came  to  me  with  new  mean- 
ing. 

Without  a  soul!  That  would  explain 
the  transformation  we  had  seen ;  the 
transition  of  an  intellectual,  noble  mind- 
ed man  to  a  sensual,  conscienceless 
brute. 

And  /  had  done  this  thing;  had 
doomed  this  tender,  gentle  woman  to 
untold  suffering.     I  groaned  aloud. 

"What  is  it?"  she  cried,  quick  to  de- 
tect the  change  in  my  face ;  and  seeming 
to  feel  my  arms  for  the  first  time,  for 
she  gently  disengaged  herself. 
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"What  is  it?"  she  asked  again,  for- 
getting, womanhke,  her  own  trouble  at 
the  first  indication  of  it  in  others. 

"Is  it  not  enough  to  see  you  suffering 
so  and  be  unable  to  help  you?"  I  asked 
evasively.  "But  you  are  trembling  with 
the  cold,  Helen.  Wont  you  let  me  take 
you  up  to  the  Johnsons  for  the  rest  of 
the  night?  Then,  to-morrow,  we  will 
decide  what  is  to  be  done." 

"No,  I  '11  go  ho — back  to  the  house," 
she  returned  wearily.  "He  knows  I  'm 
going  to  husk  corn  for  the  Johnsons  to- 
morrow ;  and  I  'II  be  gone  before  he  is 
awake." 

I  did  not  sleep  that  night,  but  tramped 
up  and  down  the  room,  a  prey  to  the 
strangest  thoughts  that  ever  assailed  the 
mind  of  man.  If  I  had  brought  this 
soulless  monster  into  the  world,  as  I 
firmly  believed  I  had,  would  it  be  a  crime 
to  take  his  life,  any  more  than  it  would 
be  that  a  mad  dog  that  threatened  the 
innocent  and  helpless?  Was  he  anything 
more  than  the  beasts  of  the  field  over 
which  we  have  dominion,  even  thought 
fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  his  Maker. 
These,  and  many  other  torturing 
thoughts  came  to  me  during  the  long 
night. 

I  sent  word  to  Helen,  up  at  the  John- 
sons, that  I  wanted  to  see  her  that  aft- 
ernoon; and,  quite  early,  started  for 
the  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  my 
retinue,  as  was  their  wont,  trailing  along 
behind  like  the  tail  of  a  kite.  Uncon- 
sciously, I  kept  a  wary  eye  on  the  calf, 
especially  if  he  fell  behind,  for  incipient 
horns  had  increased  his  belligerent 
qualities. 

One  cat  walked  daintily  at  my  heels, 
spitting  derisively  at  the  dog  if  he  came 
too  near.  The  other,  the  drowned  kit- 
ten of  the  pool,  chased  the  scurrying 
leaves,  pounced  upon  imaginary  prey 
among  them,  or  whetted  her  claws  on 
convenient  tree  trunks.  The  duck,  a 
dear  old  thing  who  conscientiously  lived 
up  to  her  name,  had  started  with  us ;  but 
had  been  outdistanced,  as  usual,  owing 
to  certain  constitutional  defects. 

They  left  me  at  the  door,  these  loving, 
loyal  friends,  and  went  their  several 
ways.  I  entered  the  cottage,  and,  throw- 
ing myself  in  a  chair,  tried  to  plan  for 


Helen's  future;  but  tired  Nature  willed 
otherwise.  I  was  awakened  by  a  chuck- 
ling laugh,  and  found  Harkness  regard- 
ing me  with  sinister  eyes. 

I  stared  at  the  man  in  amazement.  I 
had  not  seen  him  closely  for  some  days, 
he  having  spent  most  of  his  time  with 
the  Johnsons,  or,  which  was  worse,  at 
a  low  dive  in  the  village;  and  I  was 
shocked  at  his  rapid  deterioration.  He 
had  taken  on  flesh  rapidly,,  and  was  now 
a  veritable  giant  compared  with  the  slen- 
der, elegant  form  I  had  so  eagerly  car- 
ried to  my  cottage  a  few  months  before. 
His  face  was  heavy  and  bestial,  and  the 
very  contour  of  his  head  seemed 
changed.  I  could  understand  it  now; 
the  body  having  no  longer  to  contribute 
energy  and  nerve  force  in  any  great 
amount  to  the  brain,  had  developed 
strength  and  flesh  amazingly. 

"Humph!"  he  sneered.  "Didn't  ex- 
pect to  find  me  at  home,  did  you?" 

"I  did  n't  think  about  it  one  way  or 
another,  Harkness,"  I  returned  quietly. 

"Oh !  ye  did  n't !"  he  mocked.  "Dont 
you  suppose  I  know  it  was  the  woman 
you  wanted  ?  Dont  you  suppose  I  've 
seen  it  all  for  some  time?  Her  snivel- 
ling around,  and  you  looking  solemn  and 
trying  to  run  provisions  in  here  on  the 
sly."  He  was  rapidly  working  himself 
into  a  rage,  and  I  drew  a  heavy  kitchen 
chair  in  front  of  me  and  leaned  careless- 
ly on  it. 

"Dont  you  suppose  I  know  how  you 
two  have  been  mooning  around  through 
the  woods,  with  your  damned  menagerie 
tagging  at  your  heels,  hunting  for  flow- 
ers and  pebbles  and  other  trash?  Oh, 
I  've  been  laying  for  ye ;  and  I  'm  going 
to  tumble  you  -into  Hell  and  her  after 
you,  this  very  day  1" 

I  smiled  to  myself.  Jealous,  was  he? 
Heaven  knew  he  had  no  reason  to  be, 
but  I  was  glad  to  see  so  human  a  senti- 
ment. At  his  next  act,  however,  I  did 
not  smile. 

He  was  walking  about  the  room,  be- 
coming more  frenzied  every  moment, 
recounting  his  wrongs,  more  to  himself 
than  to  me  it  would  seem;  and,  in  pass- 
ing the  kitchen  door,  he  turned  the  key 
in  the  lock  and  dropped  it  in  his  pocket. 
Every  window  was  closed,  and  he  began 
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to  pace  up  and  down  before  the  front 
door,  my  only  possible  egress. 

"And  you  did  n't  know  I  saw  you  last 
night,  did  you?"  he  shouted,  generously 
interspersing  oaths  and  epithets,  shak- 
ing his  great  fist  in  my  face.  "Yes,  sir! 
I  stood  right  in  that  window" — giving 
the  sash  a  blow  that  nearly  shivered  it — 
"and  I  saw  you  go  off  down  the  road, 
and  her  come  shivering  and  sneaking 
into  the  house." 

I  started.  "Does  she  know  that  you 
saw  her?"  I  asked,  fear  for  her  nearly 
taking  my  breath.  Maybe  he  had  mur- 
dered her  already.  But  his  next  words 
reassured  me. 

"No,  I  did  n't  tell  her !"  he  screamed. 
"But  she  '11  know  it  today.     I  '11  round 

you  off,  you  white-livered ,  and 

then  I  '11  lay  for  her !  She  '11  come  slip- 
ping along  home  pretty  soon,  shrinking 
and  sighing,  and  I  '11  show  you  to  her, 
my  pretty  boy ;  and  then  I  '11  tear  her  to 
pieces !  Do  you  hear  ?  I  '11  tear  her, 
so!"  He  made  a  rending,  tearing  mo- 
tion and  glared  at  me  ferociously,  foam 
showing  about  his  snarling  mouth. 

I  grasped  the  chair  firmly,  and  some- 
thing in  my  silent,  watchful  attitude 
seemed  to  puzzle  him.  His  eyes  wav- 
ered; and,  muttering  curses  and  threats, 
he  looked  up  along  the  road  that  led  to 
the  Johnsons.  I  took  advantage  of  the 
moment  to  throw  off  my  coat  and  tear 
my  collar  loose ;  and,  again  grasping  the 
chair,  watched  him  raging  and  cursing 
up  and  down  the  room. 

So  this  was  the  monster  that  I,  poor, 
meddling  Frankenstein,  had  raised.  How 
was  it  all  to  end?  If  he  overpowered 
me,  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the 
woman  who,  even  now>  might  be  ap- 
proaching the  cottage?  And  the  end — 
whatever  it  was — I  felt  to  be  very  near 
as  he  again  came  at  me,  his  hands  clos- 


ing and  unclosing  rapidly  as  though  he 
already  felt  my  neck  between  them ;  his 
face  mottled  and  purple. 

He  gathered  himself  together  for  a 
mighty  spring,  but  paused  at  a  sound 
from  the  door.  A  look  of  devilish  cun- 
ning crossed  his  face,  and  he  grinned 
and  winked  at  me  as  he  tiptoed  across 
the  floor.  My  first  thought  was  of  Helen, 
and  I  started  with  him;  but  at  the  repe- 
tition of  the  sound  I  realized  that  it  was 
the  dog,  and  settled  back  again. 

Again  he  turned  toward  me,  and  if 
ever  murder  was  written  on  a  face,  it 
was  written  on  his.  Could  I  hope  to 
escape?  True,  my  trained  and  well- 
tempered  muscles  would  stand  me  in 
good  stead;  but  would  they  have  any 
show  against  this  maniacal  fury?  Once 
more  he  gathered  himself  for  a  spring, 
his  eyes  mere  glittering  slits.  He  took 
a  step  forward,  hesitated,  and  then — 
turning  abruptly  to  the  left,  began  to 
skirt  the  room,  stepping  over  a  chair 
in  his  way,  squeezing  behind  the  stove, 
and  ever  following  the  wall  as  he  paced 
round  and  round ;  a  silent,  slouching  fig- 
ure, circling  to  his  doom. 

And  I  ?  I  stepped  out  of  his  way  and 
dropped  limply  into  the  chair,  a  fervent 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  on  my  lips.  The 
circles  began  to  narrow,  and  I  took  my 
station  by  the  front  door,  and  watched 
with  fascinated  eyes  this  march  of  death. 
Hearing  a  slight  sound  behind  me,  I 
turned  and  saw  Helen  and  old  Mr.  John- 
son staring  at  the  man  with  horror- 
stricken  eyes. 

Smaller  and  smaller  grew  the  circles, 
he  was  turning  as  though  on  a  pivot 
now.  Lower  and  lower  sank  his  head, 
and  his  arms  hung  limp.  He  wavered — 
recovered — wavered  again  and  fell,  con- 
vulsed; and  I  mercifully  hid  Helen's 
face  on  my  breast. 
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Child  Life  in  Hawaii 


By  Grace  Hortense  Tower 


'HILD  life  in  Hawaii 
forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phases  of  the 
Hfe  there,  and  one  which 
always  possesses  charm 
for  the  visitor  to  these 
sunshine  islands  of  the  sea.  The  streets 
of  Honolulu  swarm  with  children  of  all 
nationalities — Hawaiians,  Japanese,  Chi- 
nese, Portuguese,  Porto  Ricans  and 
Americans,  ,?.nd  all  of  the  variations  and 
mixtures  of  these  races. 

As  the  incoming  steamer  cuts  through 
the  blue-green  water  of  Honolulu  har- 
bor one  is  given  his  first  glimpse  of 
Hawaiian  child  life,  for  the  boat  is  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  jabbering, 
brown-skinned  native  boys,  darting 
through  the  shining  water  and  begging 
for  coins.  As  they  plunge  out  of  the 
green  water,  their  slim,  lithe,  young 
bodies,  brown,  and  glistening  with  sea 
water,  their  shaggy,  black  hair  rough- 
ened with  diving,  they  present  a  most 
picturesque  appearance. 

As  one  drives  from  the  dock  to  his 
hotel  he  finds  the  down-town  streets 
teeming  with  children  of  all  ages,  many 
with  but  one  little  garment  covering  the 
tiny  bodies.  Chinese  and  Japanese  men 
and  women  with  little  almond-eyed 
babies  strapped  to  their  backs,  pass  to  and 
fro,  two  or  three  half-grown  children 
clinging  to  the  paternal  or  maternal  ki- 


mona.  It  is  a -common  sight  to  see  a 
yellow-haired,  fair-skinned  American  girl 
trudging  along  the  sidewalk  with  her 
arm  drawn  affectionately  about  the  waist 
of  a  demure-eyed  little  Chinese  maiden 
in  pink  and  purple  tunic  and  yellow  pan- 
taloons, with  her  long  black  pigtail,  into 
which  gay-colored  ribbons  have  been 
braided,  hanging  over  her  shoulders. 

In  the  school-room  an  American  girl 
helps  a  Japanese  boy  with  his  arithmetic ; 
an  Hiawaiian  girl  helps  an  American  boy 
with  his  Latin ;  a  Chinese  boy  helps  an 
American  girl  with  her  geography. 

One  of  the  most  notable  things  in  the 
child  life  of  the  islands  is  the  great  love 
of  Hawaiian  children  for  one  another. 
Many  times  a  child  of  seven  or  eight 
years  will  adopt  in  its  own  little  way 
some  younger  child,  possibly  a  small 
sister  or  brother,  perhaps  one  of  the 
"love"  children  from  an  orphanage,  and 
will  care  for  it  and  carry  it  about  with  a 
proud  air  of  proprietorship.  Many 
times  a  native  mother,  who,  like  the 
"Old  Woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe  and 
had  so  many  children  she  did  n't  know 
what  to  do,"  will  give  one  of  the  younger 
children  to  a  child  a  few  years  older,  and 
the  little  foster  mother  assumes  the  en- 
tire personal  care  of  the  wee  tot  thus 
transferred. 

The  Hawaiians  are  by  nature  a  warm- 
hearted, affectionate  and  impulsive  peo- 
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pie,  with  simple,  child-like  hearts.  They 
are  fond  of  their  children  and  try  to 
secure  education  for  them  when  possi- 
ble. Many  of  the  native  Hawaiians,  or 
half  whites,  known  as  hapa  hanlis,  are 
very  wealthy,  and  their  children  have 
every  advantage.  But  many  arc  poor; 
and  it  is  in  the  families  of  the  poor  that 
one  sees  the  picturesque  side  of  child 
life. 

In  the  days  of  the  monarchy  great 
deference  was  always  shown  the  children 
of  royal  blood,  those  with  lani  (heaven 
born)  in  their  names,  and  though  many 
times  they  played  with  the  children  of 
Americans  and  others  of  their  own  race, 
the  little  princes  and  princesses  never 
forgot  their  rank,  and  their  playmates 
were  never  allowed  to  forget  it  either. 
There  was  an  ancient  tradition  that  the 
shadow  of  an  ordinary  child  must  never 
be  cast  upon  a  child  of  roya'  blood. 

The  child  princess,  Kaiulani,  whose 
mother  was  a  sister  of  the  late  King 
Kalakaua,  and  father,  Judge  Cleg- 
horn,  an  Englishman  who  still  resides  in 
a  beautiful  old  place  at  Waikiki,  was  al- 
most worshiped  by  the  Hawaiians,  and 
when,  in  the  first  dawn  of  a  beautiful 
womanhood,  she  died,  there  was  mourn- 
ing for  many  months.  There  is  mourn- 
ing still,  and  the  memory  of  this  beauti- 
ful girl — for  she  was  beautiful  with  the 
best  characteristics  of  her  mother's  race 
combined  with  the  grace  and  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  her  father's — still 
lives  in  the  loyal  hearts  of  her  people. 
I  happened  to  visit  the  mausoleum  of 
the  royal  family  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  princess*  birthday  and  met  a  native 
woman  of  the  best  class  with  arms  laden 
with  bright  blossoms  and  fragrant  leis 
which  she  had  brought  to  the  princess' 
tomb. 

"Yes,  today  is  our  Kaiulani's  birthday, 
and  though  others  may  not  remember, 
we  Hawaiians  never  forget.  We  always 
come  with  flowers,"  said  the  woman, 
sadly.  This  woman  was  allowed  en- 
trance to  the  tomb,  and  after  she  had 
left,  a  few  blood-colored  petals  still  lay 
upon  the  gray  stone  steps  like  drops  of 
heart's   blood. 

This  cemetery  presented  a  very  differ- 
ent appearance  from  one  on  the  main- 


land. Instead  of  wreaths  and  crosses 
and  clusters  of  flowers,  fresh  leis  of  car- 
nations, or  mailc,  or  the  royal  iliina  blos- 
soms, were  hung  over  marble  slabs  and 
left  to  flutter  in  the  breezes.  Thes*^  leis, 
which  are  so  distinctively  Hawaiian,  are 
necklaces  of  flowers  and  leaves,  most  of 
them  being  made  of  carnations.  The 
calyx  is  first  bitten  from  the  flower,  the 
petals  thus  unconfined  falling  in  a 
shower  from  the  bit  of  stem  remaining, 
and  they  are  then  strung  upon  threads 
of  grass.  The  ilima,  whose  yellow-and- 
orange  crepe-like  petals  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  crepe  paper  fac-sim- 
iles  save  by  the  sense  of  touch,  is  the 
royal  lei  flower,  and  when  the  young 
princess  lay  in  state  for  burial,  hei 
casket  was  covered  with  hundreds  of 
these  golden  leis. 

This  young  princess  was  beloved  by 
young  and  old  alike.  When  she  was  a 
little  girl  a  number  of  her  small  boy 
playmates  formed  a  little  guard  of  honor 
which  they  christened  "Kaiulani's 
Own,"  and  on  state  occasions  when  the 
King's  Own  and  the  Queen's  Own  at- 
tended royalty,  the  diminutive  guards  of 
Kaiulani's  Own,  in  their  cunning  little 
uniforms,  brought  up  the  rear.  Had 
their  chivalry  ever  been  put  to  the  test 
they  would  no  doubt  have  acquitted 
themselves  with  as  much  honor  and  gal- 
lantry as  any  of  the  older  guards.  The 
story  of  Kaiulani's  Own  was  told  me  by 
a  young  man  who  used  to  be  one  of 
them,  and  he  said  that  he  still  preserves 
his  little  uniform  which  in  those  far-off 
days  meant  so  much  of  dignity  and 
honor. 

The  princess'  father  gave  a  reception 
for  our  party  while  we  were  in  Hono- 
lulu, and  I  shall  never  forget  the  picture 
of  that  white-haired  old  man,  standing 
erect  and  alone  beneath  the  great  banyan 
tree,  to  greet  us  and  personally  to  con- 
duct us  to  his  dwelling,  which  is  filled 
with  rare  and  costly  things,  many  of 
them  suggestive  of  the  old  regime. 

Everywhere  were  suggestions  of  the 
young  and  beloved  princess — pictures  of 
her  as  a  babe,  as  a  little  maid,  as  a  young 
school  girl,  and  then  the  last  picture  of 
her  as  a  beautiful  young  woman,  tall 
and  slim  and  proud  as  a  princess  should 
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be.  It  seemed,  as  we  wandered  through 
the  great  rooms  of  the  rambHng  old 
dwelHng,  that  the  house  was  a  shrine 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  this  only  child, 
this  fair  royal  flower  that  had  withered 
before  its  time. 

The  Hawaiian  child  grows  up  with  an 
inherent  love  of  music  instilled  into  his 
very  being.  His  parents  sing  at  their 
work ;  he  sings  at  his  play.  As  he  grows 
older  he  learns  to  play  upon  the  ukilele, 
a    native    instrument    somewhat    resem- 


much  in  chorus  and  solo.  Once  every 
month  the  pupils  go  to  their  homes  to 
see  parents  and  family.  On  occasions 
when  they  are  ill  the  mothers  go  to  them 
and  proceed  to  give  them  lomi-lomi,  a 
kind  of  Hawaiian  massage,  which  is  a 
cross  between  osteopathy  and  massage. 
As  they  rub  and  knead  the  muscles  the 
women  murmur  a  weird  incantation  in  a 
monotone,  and  weep  over  their  children, 
for  they  are  an  impulsive,  demonstra- 
tive people. 
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bling  the  guitar  in  shape,  though  much 
smaller.  There  are  few  Hawaiians  who 
have  not  good  natural  voices,  for  the 
music  is  in  their  very  souls  and  it  must 
find  outward  expression.  With  a 
ukilele,  a  calabash  of  poi,  and  a  fresh 
lei,  the  Hawaiian  finds  little  else  in  life 
necessary  or  desirable  to  his  perfect  hap- 
piness. 

At  the  Kamehameha  Schools,  which 
are  tuition  schools  conducted  for  the 
native  children  of  the  better  class,  great 
attention  is  paid  to  music,  and  the  girls, 
particularly,  have  sweet  voices,  and  sing 


The  Hawaiians  are  reputed  to  be  the 
cleanest  people  on  earth,  though  if  one 
were  to  see  many  of  the  street  scenes 
which  I  saw  every  day,  he  would  have 
just  cause  to  doubt  this  statement. 
However,  it  is  true  that  the  natives  half 
live  in  the  sea,  and  the  children,  from 
earliest  babyhood,  become  accustomed  to 
it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  native 
child  who  is  not  an  expert  swimmer  and 
diver.  They  scramble  about  in  the  blue- 
green  water  like  little  fishes,  and  one 
typical  sight  is  the  school  of  jabbering 
Hawaiian  boys  who  gather  about  every 
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incoming  or  outgoing  steamer,  begging 
and  diving  for  the  coins  which  are 
thrown  from  the  ship's  deck. 

The  boys  learn  early  to  guide  the  surf- 
boats,  canoe-like  craft  with  outrigger, 
which  are  rowed  out  ever  the  reef  to  the 
long,  white  line  of  foam-crested  break- 
ers, and  with  their  laughing,  bathing- 
suited  occupants,  come  rapidly  to  shore 
on  the  crest  of  the  rollers. 

Groups  of  little  tots,  not  more  chan 
seven  or  eight,  may  be  seen  in  the  earl}- 
mornings  standing  knee-deep  in  the  shal- 
low water,  fishing  for  crabs,  their  non- 


descript garments  tucked  up  above  high- 
water  mark,  their  dark  little  faces  aglow 
with  the  interest  of  the  catch. 

So  much  a  part  of  their  life  is  sea- 
bathing that  in  times  of  epidemic  of 
measles  and  like  troubles,  the  fatality  is 
surprisingly  great;  this  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  natives,  ignorant  of  the 
workings  of  the  disease,  and  feeling  hot 
and  uncomfortable,  rush  into  the  water 
for  relief,  and  the  sudden  shock  of  the 
cool  water  drives  the  measles  in  and  they 
die  from  the  effects. 

Superstition  holds  the  Hawaiians  in 
a  vise-like  grip,  and  their  primitive,  sim- 
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pie  minds  are  most  susceptible  to  im- 
pression. If  one  child  is  angry  at  an- 
other^ he  is  liable  to  say,  vindictively :  "1 
kahuna  you."  The  kahuna  is  supposed 
to  be  a  kind  of  witch  or  evil  spirit  who 
will  thus  cast  a  spell  over  the  one  so 
cursed  by  another,  and  many  a  strong, 
robust  man  has  been  known  to  die  from 
the  effect  of  worrying  over  sucl:  a  curse. 
The  little  children  thus  cursed  by  their 
mates  worry  themselves  into  such  a  hys- 
terical state  that  they  often  have  fever 


moon,  the  water,  and  the  fire  are  en- 
dowed with  living  personalities,  and 
many  of  the  most  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful bits  of  folk-lore  surround  them. 

One  of  the  legends  told  to  the  Ha- 
waiian children  is  that  of  Cocoanut 
Island,  just  off  the  shore  of  Hawaii,  the 
largest  island  of  the  group.  This  tiny 
island,  filled  with  its  tufted  cocoanut 
palms,  as  Mark  Twain  has  so  aptly  said : 
"like  feather  dusters  against  the  sky," 
seems  but  a   few  yards  off-shore  frorri 
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and  seem  really  ill,  and  nothing  short  of 
a  good  spanking,  administered  by  the 
strong  right  hand  of  a  practical-minded 
teacher  will  serve  to  reduce  their  tem- 
perature. 

The  Hawaiian  child  is  born  and  bred 
in  an  atmosphere  of  legend  and  myth, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  belief  in 
these  romantic  old  legends  is  a  part  of 
his  very  fibre.  The.  Hawaiians  think  in 
figure,  speak  in  figure;  every  natural 
phenomenon  has  its  legendary  source; 
the  trees  and  the  hills,  the  sun  and  the 


Hilo  as  one's  ship  approaches  harbor, 
and  it  looks  as  though  it  might  have 
broken  off  and  floated  there  in  the  bay. 
The  legend  runs  that  one  of  the  gods 
came  to  earth  in  the  form  of  a  pig.  He 
looked  at  the  scattered  islands  of  the 
Hawaiian  group  and  decided  that  they 
ought  to  be  joined  together.  So  fasten- 
ing a  huge  chain  to  the  slender,  tapering 
end  of  Hawaii,  he  started  to  swim  across 
the  channel  and  fasten  the  island  to 
Oahu.  He  had  gone  but  a  little  way, 
however,  when  the  strain  on  the  chain 
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became  so  great  that  the  small  end  of 
Hawaii  was  broken  off,   forming  what 
has    ever    since    been    Cocoanut    Island. 
There    are    many    legends    of    Madame 
Pele,  the  goddess  of  fire,  who  is  supposed 
even   yet   by   the   superstitious   ones   to 
have  her  abode  in  the  crater  of  the  vol- 
cano of  Kilauea.    Those  wishing  to  pro- 
pitiate her  must  go  to  the  brink  of  the 
great  steaming  tea- 
kettle   and    toss    in 
coins,   and   the   big- 
ger   the    coin,     the 
bigger  the  propitia- 
tion. Madame  Pele's 
kitchen,    M  a  d  a  m  e 
Pele's    drawing- 
room,       Madame 
Pele's  bath-tub,   are 
some    of    the    caves 
and     queer     forma- 
tions   in    the    crater 
which  the  visitor  to 
Kilauea  is  sljown  by 
the  dark-skinned  old 
guide. 

In    celebration    of 
the  birthday  of  their 
youngest  child,  Ex- 
Governor  and   Mrs. 
George     Carter     of 
Honolulu      gave      a 
large  luaii,  or  native 
feast,  served  in  the 
Hawaiian      fashion, 
recently.       At      the 
close    of    the    feast, 
according  to  the  an- 
cient tradition,  a  lit- 
tle mango  tree  was 
planted,   and   as    its 
tender     roots     were 
pressed      into      the 
moist    earth    a    tiny   the  portuguesi!:  wno 
suckling     pig     was 
placed  upon  the  ground  and  allowed  to 
run  in  front  of  the  tree,  casting  his  small 
shadow  upon  it.    This  is  a  sign  which  is 
said    never   to    fail    to   bring   long   life, 
wealth  and  good  luck  to  the  little  child 
whose  birth  fete  is  being  celebrated. 

An  early  morning  scene  in  one  of  the 
public  school  yards  in  Honolulu  is  most 
picturesque.  As  all  who  can  afford  to 
do    so    send    their   children    to   private 


schools,  the  public  school  crowd  is  a  de- 
cidedly poor  one,  as  represented  by  its 
parents'  bank  accounts,  but  rich  in  color 
and  youthful  spirits.  Nearly  every  little 
Hawaiian  in  the  country  wears  a  fresh 
lei  each  morning,  whether  anything  else 
in  his  apparel  is  fresh  or  not.  His  hat 
may  be  so  ragged  that  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty he  keeps  it  upon  his  shock  of 
coarse  black  hair, 
but  the  bright  lei 
encircles  it  just  the 
same.  The  little  girl's 
blouse  may  be  torn 
and  soiled  with  play, 
but  the  bright  lei 
l-iangs  about  her  lit- 
tle brown  throat 
just  the  same. 

Some  of  the  Amer- 
•'can  teachers  have 
found  it  necessary 
to  ask  their  small 
charges  not  to  bring 
Icis  to  them,  as  each 
morning  the  teach- 
er's desk  would  be 
covered  with  these 
too  fragrant  offer- 
ings of  love.  Many 
of  the  Icis  are  made 
of  dead,  sweet  blos- 
soms, and  the  odor 
in  a  room  is  sicken- 
ing. 

In  the  many  free 
kindergartens  of  the 
city  one  sees  child 
life  in  its  most  in- 
teresting phase. 
There  the  wee  tots 
from  four  to  six  are 
gathered — p  1  u  m  p 
little  llawaiians 
with  Ids  round  their 
necks;  wee  Japanese — looking  more  like 
dolls  than  flesh-and-blood  children ;  de- 
mure-eyed little  Chinese  girls,  modest 
and  sweet  and  shy  in  their  gay-colored 
native  dress  of  pink  or  purple  or  green: 
brown-eyed  Portuguese  and  blue-eyed 
Americans  —  little  human  driftwood, 
much  of  it,  floating  down  the  stream  of 
life.    • 

In  the  kindergarten  of  a  few  years 
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ago  there  was  much  weaving  of  papers 
and  sewing  of  cards  which  seemed  many 
times  to  have  little  more  value  than  to 
keep  the  busy  little  fingers  out  of  mis- 
chief, and  all  of  it,  more  or  less  unre- 
lated to  the  daily  experiences  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  modern  kindergarten  the  work 
grows  out  of  the  home  life,  and  the  or- 
dinary activities  of  the  home  are  taken 
up  and  continued.  When  children  play, 
they  usually  play  house  or  horse,  or 
keeping    school,    or    "choo-choo    cars." 


freely,  water  colors,  colored  crayons, 
clay,  black-board,  hammer  and  nails, 
paper,  paste-pot  and  scissors,  and  learns 
to  construct  forms  from  paste-board 
boxes.  But  all  of  this  work  is  related  to 
the  life  of  home.  In  song  and  story,  the 
directors  deal  with  fancy  and  enter  the 
realm  of  imagination,  but  the  games  and 
handwork  always  deal  with  the  com- 
mon, every-day  life  experiences,  whether 
they  be  Hawaiian,  Chinese,  Japanese  or 
European. 

Every  day  at  twelve  thfe  children  cook 
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They  "make  believe"  to  do  what  they 
see  the  grown-ups  around  them  doing. 
So  in  the  new  kindergarten  method  the 
little  ones  are  taught  to  wash  and  iron, 
to  cook  and  sew. 

Through  his  reproduction  of  these  ac- 
tivities the  child  gradually  learns  the 
meaning  of  them  and  is  capable  of  play- 
ing his  own  part  in  relation  to  them.  In 
this  way  the  new  ideas  gained  have  the 
child's  own  past  experiences  for  a  back- 
ground, thus  seeming  a  continuity  of 
which  no  other  system  admits. 

While  every  child  has  his  turn  to  cook, 
wash,  iron,  scrub,  sew  and  make  gar- 
dens, he  is  also  given  opportunity  to  use 


rice  for  their  luncheons,  and  this  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the 
day  to  them. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  kindergarten 
life  is  the  "good-morning"  song.  At  the 
opening  of  school  the  children  gather 
about  the  director.  Two  little  Ameri- 
cans are  first  chosen  from  the  circle,  and 
they  take  their  places  in  the  center  of 
the  ring,  and  the  song,  "Good  Morning, 
Good  Morning,  Good  Morning  to  You," 
is  sung,  the  circle  joining  in  the  chorus. 

At  the  second  stanza,  two  little  Ha- 
waiians  take  the  place  of  the  wee  Arneri- 
cans  and  the  song  is  sung  with  the  na- 
tive greeting,  "Aloha,  Aloha,  Alolw.  to 
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You."  Then  two  embryo  brown-men  of 
the  Flowery  Kingdom  take  their  stand 
and  the  song  is  sung  with  the  Japanese 
good  morning,  "Ohoyo,  Ohoyo,  Ohoyo 
to  You."  The  Chinese  "Cho  Shing," 
and  Portuguese  greetings  follow  in  due 
order,  and  the  school  is  then  ready  to 
settle  itself  to  work — or  almost  ready. 
There  are  the  individual  good  mornings 
yet  to  be  said,  and  the  director  calls  each 
little  child  by  name  as  she  says  good 
morning,  awaiting  each  time  the  timid, 
low-toned  response. 

It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  say,  "Good 
morning,  Alice ;  good  morning,  Sally ; 
good  morning,  John";  but  when  you 
have  the  names  of  five  nationalities  to 
remember,  and  after  remembering,  to 
pronounce,  it  is  quite  another  matter. 

"Good  morning,  Hatsuitehi ;  good 
morning,  Hijiro;  Yo  Kim,  Ah  Hoe, 
Toshiyuki,  Sadato  Yoshi,  Ah  Soi,  and 
on  down  the  list. 

Nowhere  more  than  in  Hawaii  is  more 
surely  exemplified  the  fulfilling  of  the 
prophecy,  that  "the  sins  of  the  fathers 
shall  be  visited  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generations."  Like 
all  of  the  children  of  the  slums,  many 
of  the  little  ones  who  are  found  in  the 
ranks  of  the  free  kindergartens  suffer 
with  congenital  or  hereditary  troubles, 
and  each  morning  there  are  some  who 
require  surgical  attention,  both  for  their 
own  comfort  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
other  children,  as  most  of  the  sores  are 
more  or  less  infectious.  A  sweet-faced 
young  professional  nurse  makes  a  tour 
of  the  kindergartens  on  horseback,  visit- 
ing two  schools  each  morning.  All  of 
the  children  who  have  sores  or  cuts  or 
bruises,  requiring  attention,  are  segre- 
gated from  the  others,  and  the  nurse  be- 
gins her  work. 

When  this  system  of  employing  a  di- 
rector of  sanitation  was  first  established 
the  children  were  afraid  of  the  tall 
young  woman  with  the  big,  black  case, 
the  rolls  of  cotton  and  the  smelly,  burny 
medicines,  and  they  cried  and  hid  be- 
hind the  teachers'  skirts  in  abject  terror 
that  was  pitiful  to  see.  But  now  they 
have  learned  to  love  and  trust  her  and 
they  know  that  she  can  make  them  well. 

As  she  approaches  she  is  greeted  by  a 


mad  scramble  of  little  feet  and  a  chorus 
of  joyful  cries  as  thumbs  and  fingers 
are  stretched  out  to  her,  little  bare  feel 
are  raised  for  her  to  see,  and  eyes  are 
lifted  for  her  inspection.  Of  eye  trou- 
bles there  are  many,  and  this  branch  of 
the  work  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
At  the  Henry  and  Dorothy  Castle  Mem- 
orial kindergarten  a  special  dispensary 
and  surgical  room  is  connected  with  the 
kindergarten  room,  and  the  young  as- 
sistants are  taught  to  assist  the  profes- 
sional nurse. 

One  of  the  free  kindergartens  is  con- 
ducted in  the  basement  of  the  old  Kawa- 
iahao  Church,  which  was  built  many 
years  ago  of  slabs  of  coral  from  the  reef. 
I  shall  never  forget  one  plump  little  Chi- 
naman from  this  school  w'ho  approached 
the  nurse  one  morning. 

"Any  sores  this  morning?"  asked  the 
young  woman,  cheerfully.  The  wee 
Chinaman  hung  his  head.  When  he  had 
sufficiently  overcome  his  bashfulness  to 
do  so  he  lifted  a  plump,  bare  leg  for  in- 
spection. There  were  no  sores,  but 
there  was  a  shining  silver  bracelet.  The 
nurse  explained  to  me  that  the  boy's 
mother  wished  to  fool  the  devil  and  to 
make  him  think  her  child  was  a  girl,  so 
by  putting  a  girl's  bracelet  upon  his  leg 
she  felt  quite  safe.  Boys  are  the  treas- 
ures of  the  household,  girls  but  incidents. 
The  devil  might  injure  the  treasure — he 
would  never  bother  himself  with  the  in- 
cident, hence  the  deception. 

As  the  little  tots  trudge  daily  to  kin- 
dergarten in  the  basement  of  old  Kawa- 
iahao,  they  pass,  with  wondering  eyes, 
one  of  the  human  landmarks  of  Hono- 
lulu— a  thin  and  sunken-chested  Portu- 
guese who  all  day  long  worships  before 
the  great  black-and-gold  statue  of  King 
Kamehameha  that  stands,  majestic  and 
imposing,  in  front  of  the  old  palace,  now 
used  as  one  of  the  judiciary  buildings. 
Always  in  white  and  always  barefooted, 
a  battered  old  black  hat  slouching  above 
his  matted  black  hair;  his  roving,  rest- 
less hands  twisting  and  untwisting,  fret- 
ting his  scanty  beard,  plucking  at  his 
sleeves — never  still,  he  comes  day  after 
day  in  rain  or  in  sunshine  to  pay  homage 
to  his  king  whose  upraised  spear  and 
beckoning  hand  seem  to  call  him. 
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UNREST. 


No  one  seems  to  know  his  name,  no 
one  knows  where  he  Hves,  no  one  can  re- 
member the  time  when  he  did  not  wor- 
ship there  on  the  sidewalk,  sometimes  on 
one  side  of  the  street,  sometimes  on  the 
other.  At  times  his  hps  move  as  though 
repeating  a  forgotten  prayer,  but  there 
is  no  peace  in  his  ever  shifting  black 
ey^s. 

Pooi-  as  he  seems  to  be,  his  white  duck 
suit,  though  frayed  and  worn,  is  always 
clean ;  he  never  begs  and  is  never  drunk, 
and  just  quietly  spends  his  life  in  silent 
adoring  worship  of  the  great  black-and- 
gold  statue  towering  above  him.  Chil- 
dren peer  at  him  wonderingly  and  pass 
on,  half  afraid.     The  trolley  cars  bound 


for  Waikiki  or  town,  rattle  by  with  their 
loads  of  Americans,  Hawaiians  and 
Orientals ;  merry  horseback  parties  can- 
ter past  casting  amused  glances  at  the 
old  huddled  figure  of  the  man ;  gay 
motoring  parties  in  imported  frocks  and 
Virot  hats  glide  by  in  a  puff  of  dust  that 
settles  all  unheeded  on  the  bent  shoul- 
ders of  the  worshiper.  He  has  come  to 
be  as  much  a  landmark  as  Diamond 
Head  or  Punchbowl,  and  the  tide  of  hu- 
man life  with  its  ripples  and  its  foam, 
its  undercurrent  and  its  driftwood,  flows 
on  around  him  as  unrelentlessly  and 
steadily  as  a  river,  flows  swiftly  on 
around  some  broken  tree  or  dead  stump 
embedded  in  its  banks. 


Unrest 


By  Don  Marquis 


There  shakes  through  all  the  suns  that  are 

A  heart -beat  hot  and  strong. 
And  tired  old  systems,  star  by  star, 

Revive  and  glow  in  song; 
A  fierce  unrest  seethes  at  the  core 

Of  all  existing  things, — 
It  is  the   restless  wish  to  soar 

That  gives   a  god  his  wings, — 
And   aill   the   palpitant  red  choir 

Of  chiming  stars  were  mute 
But  for  the  stress  of  such  desire. 

And  Man  were  still  a  brute. 


Mary  of  Malua 

By  D.  E.  Dermody 

From  a  bozvery  strand,  an  island  of  the  sea, 
There  came  enchantment  zmth  the  shifting  zvind. 

Keats:    Hyperion. 


OXSWAIN  TIM  CRAW- 
LEY said  of  Sailmaker 
Monk  Braunes  that  "He 
must  have  been  born  trip- 
lets and  g  r  o  w  e  d  to- 
gether"; signifying  there- 
by that  Braunes  was  equal  to  several  men 
in  an  emergenc/.  The  same  authority 
said  of  the  new  bumboat-boy  that"  He 
looked  like  everybody's  young  brother'"; 
meaning  that  the  boy  patently  needed  a 
protector, 

Crawley  and  Braimes  were  attached 
to  the  old  Navy  Training  Ship  Adams, 
awhile  stationship  at  Pago  Pago.  For 
two  days  the  latter  had  been  studying 
the  new  bumboat-boy,  a  slight,  shy,  half- 
caste  Samoan.  Braunes  would  have 
been  amazed  had  anybody  told  him  that 
the  rigidly  calm  face  of  this  South  Sea 
exotic  was  a  delicate  duplicate  of  his  own 
rugged  countenance;  yet  a  casual  ob- 
server might  have  noticed  the  resem- 
blance, which  was  of  the  sort  that  oddly 
suggests  an  intangible  kinship  closer 
than  blood.  The  comparison  was  not 
uncomplimentary  to  either;  for  the  boy 
was  patterned  after  a  stained-glass 
angel ;  and  the  sailmaker  did  not  get  his 
first  name  from  any  conceit  of  likeness 
in  mien  or  movements  to  our  prehensile- 
tailed  forebears.  His  name  appeared  on 
his  enlistment  record  as  Monkton  Movie 
Braunes;  and,  except  when  he  had  occa- 
sion to  wake  up,  he  was  hardly  less  aus- 
tere and  impressive  than  his  name  in  full. 
His  phlegm  carried  weight,  however, 
seeing  that  in  eight  years  in  the  Navy  he 
had,  by  numerous  private  industries 
known  to  men-of-war's  men,  put  by  suf- 


ficient funds  to  materialize  a  pretty 
dream  of  a  little  home  and  a  little  shop 
in  God's  country. 

The  old  bumboat-boy,  a  fourteen-year- 
old  full-blood  Kanaka,  on  whose  plump 
person  a  shark  had  once  dined.  Monk 
knew  to  repletion  as  an  imp  of  jovial 
vulgarity  and  crass  cunning,  who,  by  vir- 
tue of  an  empty  sleeve  and  his  familiar 
fun,  still  held  his  choica  location  under 
the  forecastle  awning,  and  all  the  trade 
worth  while.  His  snapping  black  eyes, 
greedy  industry  and  known,  but  laugh- 
ingly tolerated,  disposition  to  cheat, 
seemed  to  belie  his  kinship  with  the  gen- 
tle Samoans,  a  people  possessed  of  no 
such  civilized  propensities. 

In  opposition  to  this  impKsh  cripple 
was  the  new  bumboat-boy,  a  youth  pass- 
ing, perhaps  fifteen,  who  wore  a  vine- 
wreath  on  his  close^cropped  head,  m  the 
manner  of  young  Samoan  gallants,  and 
otherwise  startlingly  suggested  an  incar- 
nation of  a  lovelorn  shepherd  on  an 
Etruscan  vase;  or,  to  be  more  modern, 
one  of  those  idealistic  vouths  who  twang 
the  auto-harp  in  magazine  advertise- 
ments. Slender  just  to  gfracefulness,  and 
of  a  color  no  darker  than  might  have 
been  a  Caucasian  born  and  reared  in 
these  isles  near  the  sun,  his  chiseled 
young  face  was  forever  ser  in  a  repose 
of  sorrow.  Even  when  of  necessity,  as 
he  stood  statue-straight  and  immobile 
behind  his  baskets  of  pine-apples  and 
bananas,  he  turned  his  face  this  way  or 
that  toward  the  infrequent  customer,  it 
seemed  more  as  if  the  sculptor  were  con- 
triving by  unseen  mechanism  to  profile 
the  alternative  charms  of  his  creation, 
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than  that  the  boy  was  moving:  of  his  own 
volition. 

This  timid  vendor's  voiceless  calm,  in- 
terpreted as  pride;  his  speckless  cotton 
shirt  and  trousers,  the  full  length  of  the 
latter  a  pathetic  appeal  for  recognition  of 
his  kinship  to  the  conquering  race,  did 
not  spell  poverty,  and  had  no  show  with 
the  near-nakedness,  the  one  arm  and  the 
licentious  joviality  of  the  other.  And 
the  crew  continued  to  patronize  the 
dusky  imp,  only  now  and  then  throwing 
a  nickel  or  a  dime  to  the  tanned,  wing- 
less angel,  whom  Braunes  had  discovered 
two  days  before,  had  patronized  liber- 
ally since,  and  was  now  trying  to  draw 
out  in  conversation. 

He  had  heretofore  elicited  nothing 
more  than  monosyllables,  delivered  in 
diffident  but  musical  English,  correctly 
spoken.  The  vocabulary  thus  far  con- 
sisted of  "yes,"  "no,"  "five"  and  "ten," 
the  last  two  words  being  always  under- 
stood in  connection  with  cents.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  wreath  that  he  wore  in  lieu  of 
a  hat,  the  suggestion  of  a  weak  person- 
ality was  furthered  by  the  cowardly 
treble  in  which  the  boy  uttered  the  mono- 
.syllables.  He  regarded  Braunes  stead- 
ily, but  with  no  meaning  in  his  expres- 
sion, while  being  interrogated. 

"What's  your  name,  lad  ?"  queried  the 
sailmaker  quietly,  standing  in  idle  atti- 
tude, with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  in 
front  of  the  boy  and  his  wares. 

"Carl." 

"Carl  what?" 

"Carl — Carl!"  reiterated  the  boy,  in 
lifeless  tones. 

"But  Carl  what?  You've  got  some 
other  name,  have  n't  you  ?" 

A  troubled  look  came  into  the  boy's 
eyes. 

"No,  no !"  he  piped  like  a  fretful  child, 
with  what  relevancy  to  the  question  he 
alone  knew. 

The  sailor  went  on  another  tack. 

"What's  this  biggest  one  worth?"  he 
asked,  stooping  down  to  lift  a  pineapple. 

"Five." 

"And  this  littlest  one?" 

"Five." 

"That  is  n't  fair,  is  it?"  asked  Braunes, 
looking  up  with  an  ingratiating  smile. 
But  the  boy  only  looked  troubled  again. 

"Were  you  bom  in  Samoa,  boy  ?"  per- 


sisted the  inquisitor,  as  he  straightened 
up. 

"Yes." 

"Infutuila?" 

"Upolu." 

"Is  your  father  a  white  man?" 

"He  has  no  color ;  he  is  dead,"  weirdly 
spoke  the  youth,  scattering  his  monosyl- 
lables behind  him. 

"And  your  mother?" 

"Dead." 

"With  whom  do  you  live?" 

"My  sister — Mary." 

He  was  answering  as  one  hypnotized, 
an  anguished  pleading  against  the  inqui- 
sition alike  in  look  and  tone.  Braunes, 
himself  embarressed  in  the  ensuing  si- 
lence, began  hastily  bargaining  for  pine- 
apples by  the  wholesale.  He  bought 
seven  of  them,  making  an  important 
business,  with  the  boy's  mute  assistance, 
of  selecting  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
alternately,  in  the  interests  of  a  square 
deal.  Then  he  pretended  to  be  non- 
plussed by  the  amount  of  change  he  got 
back  out  of  a  dollar,  thinking  to  trap  the 
young  dealer  into  more  lengthened  and 
voluntary  speech.  But  the  boy  only 
pushed  the  change  box  toward  his  liberal 
customer,  with  an  out-throw  of  one  palm 
to  signify  that  he  should  help  himself. 
Outdone  in  his  harmless  chicanery, 
Braunes  took  his  pine-apples  in  on  the 
gundeck,  where,  to  get  rid  of  them,  he 
gave  them  to  some  apprentice  boys,  who, 
being  in  the  fourth  conduct-class,  were 
temporarily  out  of  funds. 

Bumboat-men  and  boys  are  notorious- 
ly merry  and  talkative.  To  be  so  is  as 
necessary  in  their  business  as  it  is  in  the 
business  of  the  commercial  drummer. 
The  silent  timidity  of  the  new  bumboat- 
boy,  coupled  with  the  sculptural  fascina- 
tion of  his  face,  had  somehow  taken 
strong  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the 
self-contained  sailmaker.  He  could  not 
keep  his  mind  off  the  troubled  eyes  and 
the  unnatural  shyness  of  the  youth,  so 
strangely  at  variance  with  his  Samoan 
half-brothers,  by  nature  a  frank  and 
wholesomely  familiar  folk. 

"I  '11  make  him  talk  yet,"  Braunes  as- 
sured himself.  And  the  method  he 
adopted  to  that  end  was,  like  himself, 
original  and  effective. 

At  a  quarter  to  six  that  evening,  the 
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hour  at  which  the  bumboat-boys  came  off 
in  their  outrigger  canoes  for  the  evening 
meal,  the  sailmaker  took  his  sewing  kit 
and  went  aloft.  The  Adams,  one  of  the 
few  vessels  of  the  Navy  still  carrying 
graceful  masts  and  spars,  moving  as  fre- 
quently by  sail  as  by  steam,  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  narrow  head  of  the  harbor,  not 
having  been  yet  moored  to  the  new  naval 
dock.  Braunes  betook  himself  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  port  main-topgallant 
yard,  and  on  this  dizzy  eyrie  began  os- 
tensibly mending  a  reef-earring,  while 
keeping  an  eye  out  for  the  classic-faced 
Carl,  whose  route  of  approach,  he  knew, 
lay  directly  under  where  he  made  busi- 
ness for  himself.  He  was  working  on 
the  principle  of  the  twelve-year-old 
schoolboy  who  attracts  the  attention  of 
his  ten-year-old  ladylove  by  turning 
somersaults  in  her  presence. 

He  was  conscious  of  a  pleasurable 
touch  of  excitement  as  he  saw  the  object 
of  his  interest  shove  off  from  the  west 
ern  beach  of  the  bay,  beyond  the  wharf. 
Both  Carl  and  Tao-Toma,  the  one-armed 
imp,  abode  somewhere  in  the  hillside 
jungles  in  that  direction ;  and  the  t\yo 
now  pushed  off  from  the  shore  simulta- 
neously, paddling  briskly,  as  if  in  a  race  ; 
but  Tao-Toma,  with  a  jeering  hullabaloo, 
quickly  distanced  his  competitor  and  was 
passing  under  the  sailor  aloft  while  Carl 
was  yet  a  third  of  the  distance  away ;  for 
the  latter  propelled  his  boat  as  he  pushed 
trade,  with  a  listless  grace  pretty  to  look 
at  but  painfully  lacking  in  results. 

The  sailmaker  took  off  his  white  hat 
and  waved  it  encouragingly  at  the  beaten 
boy,  but  got  no  answer  for  a  time.  Carl 
came  on  steadily,  and  Braunes  saw  that 
the  boy  saw  and  was  watching  him  fix- 
edly. And  when  the  boat  was  quite  near, 
and  Braunes  waved  his  hat  again,  shout- 
ing down  a  cheery,  "Hello,  Carl !"  the 
boy  stood  up  in  the  stern  of  his  exceed- 
ingly narrow  palm-log  canoe,  and,  with 
lifted  but  changeless  face,  enunciated 
clearly:  "How  are  you?" 

He  did  not  immediately  sit  down 
againj  allowing  his  canoe  to  drift  tem- 
porarily with  the  tide,  his  face  still  lifted 
toward  the  sailor.  It  seemed  to  be  his 
fixed  habit  that  wherever  his  gaze 
chanced  it  remained  until  something  of 
sufficient    importance    required    him    to 


look  elsewhere.  With  head  thrown  back 
he  was  looking  nearly  straight  upwards 
as  he  passed  almost  directly  beneath 
the  sailor.  At  that  instant,  Braunes, 
who  sat  astride  the  yardarm,  with  his 
legs  locked  under  it,  spun  around  head 
down,  like  a  performer  on  the  horizontal 
bar,  and,  with  a  loud  outcry,  dropped 
headlong,  arrowing  into  the  water  within 
three  feet  of  the  canoe. 

Like  a  mocking  echo  of  the  sailor's 
hoarse  cry,  came  a  shrill  shriek  from  be- 
low ;  and  similarly,  as  he  splashed  into 
the  water,  there  followed  a  mimic  splash 
almost  in  the  same  spot.  For  Carl,  drop- 
ping his  paddle  and  blindly  reaching  out 
with  both  hands,  as  the  body  of  the  sailor 
shot  past  him,  stumbled,  first  on  a  thwart 
and  then  on  the  gunwale,  and  went  over- 
board flat  on  his  face,  disappearing 
under  the  bubbling  eddy  left  by  the 
other. 

Monk,  coming  to  the  surface,  started 
for  the  canoe,  but  stopped  with  an  ex- 
clamation. 

"Good  Lord !"  he  ejaculated,  "what 
have  I  done  now?" 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Carl 
answered  with  a  look  instead  of  words: 
for  he  rose  out  of  the  water  within  two 
feet  of  the  sailor,  his  drenched  Caesarian 
wreath  showing  first.  A  wild  terror  in 
his  wet,  dark  eyes  turned  into  instant  re- 
lief as  he  saw  Braunes,  and  he  astounded 
and  delighted  the  latter  by  casting  mono- 
syllables to  the  winds. 

"I  thought  you  were  drowned,  surely," 
he  said,  shrilly.  And  further  proved  his 
possibilities  of  animation  by  starting  to 
swim  gracefully  after  his  canoe,  which 
was  drifting  away  on  the  tide. 

"They  have  n't  sprinkled  the  rosewater 
on  the  ocean  that  I  'm  to  be  drowned  in 
yet,  son,"  vaunted  Monk,  as  he  swam  at 
the  boy's  side. 

"Dont  say  that,  please,"  piped  Carl, 
to  Monk's  added  amazement. 

"Why  not?"  he  inquired  with  concern. 

"Because  men — men  like  you  dont 
brag,  surely.     How  did  you  fall?" 

Monk  took  a  mouthful  of  salt  water 
and  spat  it  out  again,  as  a  diversion  while 
he  digested  the  remarkable  social  change 
which  the  boy  had  undergone  since  noon- 
time. 

He    carefully    helped    Carl    into    the 
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canoe  when  they  had  caufi:ht  it,  and 
swam  along  beside  it  himself,  against 
the  boy's  protest,  with  a  hand  on  the  out- 
rigger. 

"How  did  you  come  to  fall?"  the  boy 
asked  again,  as  he  paddled  toward  the 
gangway.  He  spoke  plain  English,  but 
with  a  native  enunciation  indescribable 
and  quite  unlike  anything  that  Monk  had 
heard  before.  Samoans,  if  they  speak 
English  at  all,  speak  it  plainly;  incor- 
rectly, perhaps,  but  with  an  accent  that 
would  easily  be  taken  for  the  Anglo- 
Colonial. 

"I  did  n't  fall.  I — just  dropped,"  con- 
fessed Monk. 

"On  purpose?" 

"Yes." 

"Why?"  Always  after  uttering  a 
monosyllable  the  boy's  mouth  remained 
open,  exampling  his  general  lack  of 
speech  or  action  without  cause. 

"I  was  in  a  hurry  to  say  'howdy,'  " 
averred  Monk.  And  Carl's  smile  was  the 
coming  to  life  of  tinted  marble. 

"May  I  ask  why  you  would  n't  talk 
to  me  before?"  quizzed  Monk. 

"My  sister  had  told  me  not  to  tell 
people  about  us;  but  today  she  told  me 
I  need  not  be  afraid  of  you.  The  doctor 
said  you  were  a  kind  man." 

"I  swow!"  swore  the  sailor.  "Just 
what  kind  of  a  cannibal  did  your  sister 
have  me  logged  for?" 

The  boy  looked  troubled.  "Please 
dont,"  he  pleaded. 

And  Monk  did  n't  any  more  at  that 
time,  asking  instead:  "Where  did  your 
sister  see  the  doctor?"  He  knew  that 
the  doctor  referred  to  was  the  Service 
surgeon  at  the  station. 

"He  comes  to  see  her  sometimes.  She 
is  sick,"  explained  Carl. 

On  board  the  ship,  when  he  had  got 
into  dry  clothes,  Braunes  came  on  deck 
with  a  sailor  suit  in  his  hands,  which  he 
threw  to  Carl,  telling  the  boy  to  put  them 
on  while  he  attended  to  sales  himself. 
But  Carl  shrank  away  and  remained 
dripping  in  the  background,  watching 
wide-eyed  the  strenuous  business  meth- 
ods of  a  modern  American  who  was 
inured  to  the  waterfronts  of  both  San 
Francisco  and  New  York. 

More  than  the  usual  number  of  men 


were  hanging  about  Carl's  stock-in- 
trade,  not  out  of  any  regard  for  the  pro- 
prietor, whose  stupid  timidity  put  him 
beyond  their  pale,  but  because  of  a 
wholesome  respect  for  Braunes'  domi- 
neering personality.  It  is  nothing  un- 
common for  a  member  of  a  ship's  com- 
pany to  lend  a  hand  to  a  deserving  bum- 
boat-man,  the  result  being  increased 
business  in  proportion  to  the  po])ularity 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Braunes  was 
respected,  but  not  as  popular  as  some, 
being,  like  his  present  protege,  of  too 
reserved  a  nature  to  create  a  large  camp- 
following,  though  men  flocked  freely  to 
his  lead  when  things  were  doing. 

"Say,  you  fellows — why  dont  you  buy 
something?"  he  inquired  now,  with  an 
affected  glare  around  the  amused  circle, 
finding  himself  momentarilv  with  noth- 
ing to  do. 

"Where  'd  you  get  the  boy  ?"  guyed  a 
grimy  coalpasser.  "Is  he  your  brother? 
He  has  your  complexion  all  right." 

The  sailmaker  pounced  on  this  fellow, 
who  t^ied  ineffectually  to  make  his  get- 
away. He  caught  the  scandalmonger  by 
either  shoulder  from  behind,  and  pro- 
pelled him  toward  the  fruit-baskets  with 
a  lifted  knee. 

"You  going  to  buy  something  ?" 

"No-o !" 

"No?"  Monk  shook  him  until  his 
head  waggled  like  that  of  a  toy  man- 
darin. 

"Ye-es!" 

"How  long's  this  been  goin'  on?"  in- 
quired Coxswain  Tim  Crawley,  an  old 
shipmate  of  Monk's  and  a  fierce  fellow 
generally,  who  appeared  on  the  scene  at 
this  juncture. 

"Ever  since  it  started,"  Monk  in- 
formed him ;  "and  it 's  going  to  be  kept 
up  right  along  after  it  stops." 

"What  is  it? — an  act  of  parliament?" 

"Yes;  with  a  speech  from  the  throne 
for  a  chromo.  Here,  you,  buy  some- 
thing!" This  intimidatingly  to  a  youth 
who  was  grinning  at  him. 

"Are  we  all  here  now?"  inquired 
Crawley,  hoarsening  his  voice  in  mock 
authority. 

These  queries  were  all  set  phrases  of 
the  coxswain's,  picked  up  here  and  there 
and  habitually  utilized  by  him  to  express 
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the  sense  of  humor  which  he  possessed, 
but  for  which  he  lacked  the  knack  to 
coin  words  of  his  own,  though  he  had  a 
reputation  for  evolving  wise  saws  with 
the  fluency  of  Solomon's  self. 

"All  here,  Admiral !"  raucoused  Monk. 

"Then  let 's  do  business." 

He  indiscriminately  seized  an  appren- 
tice and  a  fireman  by  the  backs  of  their 
collars  and  bumped  their  heads  together. 

"What  like  you  goin'  to  buy?"  he 
threatened  them. 

"Five!"  squeaked  the  apprentice. 

"Ten !"  croaked  the  fireman. 

"How  much? — I  didn't  catch  that." 
And  he  bumped  their  heads  again. 

"Fifteen !"  yelled  the  apprentice. 

"Two-bits!"  bellowed  the  fireman. 

The  crowd  laughed ;  whereupon.  Monk 
sprang  into  its  midst,  and  a  melee  fol- 
lowed. The  strong  struggled  and  the 
weak  ran.  Camp-followers  of  Crawley 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  flying,  while 
friends  of  captured  men  formed  "arm- 
and-away"  parties  and  attempted  their 
rescue.  The  tumult  was  tremendous, 
and  to  an  innocent  bystander  might  have 
appeared  like  a  bloody  riot.  Moment- 
arily two  men,  one  leading  the  other  by 
the  ear,  nose  or  a  twist  of  the  wrist, 
emerged  from  the  struggling  mass;  a 
coin  was  dropped  into  Carl's  money-box 
and  something  subtracted  from  his  stock. 
If  a  man  had  no  money,  his  captor  would 
lend  him  the  necessarv  amount. 

Finally,  Monk  turned  an  empty  basket 
bottom-side  up  and  stood  on  it.  "Atten- 
tion to  orders !"  he  shouted.  "The  loot 's 
all  gone  and  an  armistice  is  declared. 
'Carry  on'  at  seven-thirty  tomorrow 
morning." 

Then  he  turned  to  Carl  as  a  servant 
to  his  master,  anticipating  some  naive 
equivalent  of  "Well  done."  Instead,  he 
stood  aghast. 

"Well,  of  all  the  dewdrops  from 
heaven,  you  take  the  hardtack !"  he 
gasped. 

Carl,  still  wet  and  draggled,  was  lying 
in  a  dead  faint  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hatch  from  that  on  which  his  vanished 
stores  had  been  displayed.  Unquestion- 
ably, he  had  believed  himself  witnessing 
wholesale  murder. 

Monk  carried  the  boy,  who,  in  his  life- 


less condition  looked  more  than  ever  like 
a  piece  of  sculpture,  down  to  the  sick- 
bay, where  he  was  speedily  revived. 
Then  he  got  himself  into  shore  clothes 
and  went  off  with  Carl  in  his  boat.  Still 
pale  and  shaking,  the  lad  really  needed 
assistance. 

As  the  canoe  slid  into  the  beach  sands, 
Monk  saw  what  he  expected.  A  silk- 
clad,  double-chinned  Chinaman  met  Tao- 
Toma  and  took  charge  of  his  left-over 
stock;  and  Tao,  with  vile  objurgations 
in  return  for  an  Oriental  compliment, 
disappeared  among  the  thatched  houses 
and  cocoanut  palms  to  his  right,  grasp- 
ing a  gold  perquisite,  amounting  to  sev- 
eral days'  wages  for  an  honest  working- 
man,  in  his  mateless  fist,  which  latter, 
however,  was  tough  enough  for  two. 

Nobody  greeted  Carl,  and  Braunes 
was  assured  that  he  had  surmised  cor- 
rectly. The  boy  was  in  all  probability 
the  lone  support  of  some  fallen  family 
pride,  ennobled  by  its  white  admixture, 
such  as  is  to  be  found  often  in  the  Outer 
waters  of  the  world,  into  which  human 
derelicts  from  commercial  shores  drift 
and  go  down. 

As  Carl  began  strapping  his  baskets 
about  him,  Monk  put  out  a  preventing 
hand. 

"I  '11  carry  your  baskets  this  time, 
Carl,"  he  remarked  indifferently.  "I 
happen  to  be  going  your  way." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  not  the  re- 
motest idea  of  what  that  way  was,  and 
was  only  intent  on  getting  inside  Carl's 
home.  The  strangeness  of  the  youth  was 
gripping  him  tighter  every  moment. 
Carl  looked  at  him  without  replying, 
but  kept  on  adjusting  the  baskets,  pluck- 
ing from  one  of  them  as  he  did  so  a 
left-over,  bruised  banana,  which  he  ab- 
sently flung  from  him  with  an  awkward, 
overhead  swing  of  his  arm,  the  signifi-  " 
cance  of  which  needed  no  Sherlock 
Holmes  to  discover.  Braunes,  noting  the 
motion,  turned  aside  his  austere  face,  as 
if  to  hide  from  himself  the  mingled  smile 
and  flush  that  softened  it,  muttering  to 
himself,  "You  're  a  bad  actor,  Carl." 
Aping  a  frown  with  difficulty,  he  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  baskets. 

"I  say,  kid,  this  wont  do,"  he  blurted 
inspired  with  a  kind  of  angry  sympathy 
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for  the  forlorn  weakling.  "You  've  got 
to  come  out  of  your  dope." 

"You  must  n't  be  a  young  fool,  Carl," 
he  added  with  rude  kindliness,  as  he 
sprang  up  the  bank  with  the  boy  at  his 
heels.  "You  '11  never  get  on  in  the  world 
at  all  if  you  dont  spunk  up." 

Carl,  silent,  hesitated  as  they  reached 
the  seaside  path,  then  turned  to  his  left ; 
and  they  proceeded  side  by  side  past  the 
palm  groves,  studded  with  native  huts. 
They  had  gone  some  distance  before  the 
sailor  spoke  again.  Then  he  looked  side- 
wise  and  encountered  the  boy's  eyes 
studying  him  with  a  kind  .of  satisfied 
wonder. 

"Is  your  sister  younger  than  you, 
Carl?" 

"Older.    She  is  nineteen." 

"And  you?" 

"Seventeen." 

"You  dont  look  it,  lad.  What's  your 
sister's  name?" 

"I  told  you— Mary." 

"Mary?"  questioned  the  sailor,  sud- 
denly smitten  by  the  sweet,  old-fash- 
ioned name,  which  he  had  failed  to  no- 
tice when  Carl  had  spoken  it  earlier  in 
the  day.  "Am  I  back  home?"  he  smiled 
reminiscently ;  "or  have  I  died  and  gone 
to  heaven?" 

"Whatr 

The  full-throated  syllable  came  so  ab- 
ruptly and  loudly  as  to  cause  Braunes 
to  look  round  quickly,  discovering  Carl 
staring  at  him  with  the  eagerness  ex- 
pressed by  parted  lips,  his  eyes  shining. 

"Yes;  she  was  named  for  Mary  in 
heaven,"  proclaimed  the  extraordinary 
boy. 

"Mary  in  Heaven?"  repeated  the  sail- 
or, stupidly,  while  they  continued  to  re- 
gard each  other  with  sparkling  eyes, 
neither  having  the  faintest  idea  in  what 
.channel  the  other's  mind  was  running, 
*yet  both  taking  delight  of  the  mutual 
mystery. 

"I  think— I  hope,"  said  Monk,  his  gaz- 
ing going  on  to  the  foliated  landscape, 
glittering  in  the  evening  sunlight,  as 
Carl's  eyes  fell  with  a  sudden  return  of 
self-consciousness — "I  hope  there  are  a 
great  many  Marys  in  heaven,  but  I 
reckon  I  know  which  one  year  sister  was 
named  for.     What  do  you  know  about 


that  particular  Mary  in  heaven,  Carl?" 

"Not  much,"  admitted  Carl.  "But  in 
a  book  that  we  have,  there  is  a  song  of 
her." 

"Where  did  you  get  books  ?" 

"My  father  had  some ;  and  the  faifeau, 
the  teacher  at  Malua,  gave  us  two,  the 
best  in  the  world,  he  said.  He  said  for 
me  to  read  them,  for  that  some  day  per- 
haps I  would  be  a  maker  of  books.  But 
that  is  not  so,  because  books  are  not  made 
in  Samoa." 

"He  meant  that  you  might  some  day 

write  books,  Carl.     And  do  you  know, 

'  one  of  the  greatest  makers  of  books  that 

ever  was,  lived  long  in  Samoa  and  made 

books  here? — in  Upolu." 

"You  mean  Louis,"  confirmed  Carl. 

"Louis  who?" 

"Louis  Stevenson.  It  was  he  that  said 
I  would  make  books ;  he  told  the  faifeau, 
who  told  me.    He  kissed  me  in  Apia." 

"Who,  Stevenson?" 

"Yes.  I  dont  remember;  I  was  a  lit- 
tle one;  but  the  faifeau  told  me  so,  and 
said  that  when  I  was  older  I  would  be 
proud  of  it." 

"And  well  you  may,  lad,"  agreed 
Braunes.  "Whenever  you  hear  folks 
speak  of  him,  say  what  you  have  said  to 
me,  Carl — 'He  kissed  me  in  Apia,'  and 
see  if  their  eyes  dont  shine.  But  in  what 
book  did  you  read  of  Mary — the  Bible?" 
he  asked,  reverting  to  the  subject  most  in 
his  mind. 

"No.  She  is  in  that,  too.  But  the 
song  of  her  was  in  another  book,  all 
songs." 

"Do  you  remember  the  song,  Carl?" 

"O,  surely!"  Scarcely  audibly,  but  in 
a  voice  that  vibrated  like  reed-music, 
rendering  unutterably  sweet  the  melo- 
dious lines,  he  chanted: 

Is  thy  name  Mary,  maiden  fair? 
Thou  'rt  sweet  enough  that  name  to  bear, 
Though  she  to  7vhom  it  once  7vas  given 
Was  half  of  earth  and  half  of  heaven. 

Braunes  was  neither  artist,  nor  poet, 
nor  musician,  though  in  spirit  he  may 
have  been  any  or  all  of  these.  But  if  so, 
he  did  not  know  it,  else  he  would  have 
understood  better  the  numbing  thrill, 
neither    joy    nor    pain,    but    something 
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higher  than  either,  that  struck  through 
his  rugged  frame  as  the  music  of  words 
poured  in  the  music  of  sound  from  the 
lips  of  the  Pan-Hke  youth  who  walked, 
with  no  self-consciousness,  at  his  side. 
Momentarily  he  walked  in  air  and  was 
dumb,  unable  to  analyze  his  ailing.  When 
he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  control 
his  voice,  he  tried  to  break  the  spell 
completely  with  light  speech,  but  he 
knew  that  he  spoke  gently  and  near-rev- 
erently. 

"On  my  soul,  Carl,  I  believe  I  love 
your  sister — Mary." 

"O,  please  dont !— O  !" 

At  the  broken  cry  that  came  from  be- 
hind him,  Braunes  stopped  and  stared 
back.  Carl  was  standing  still  a  few  paces 
away.  Tears  were  running  down  his 
cheeks,  and  burningly  in  his  dusky  eyes 
flared  the  anguish  of  a  thousand  years, 
the  sailor  thought.  He  had  never  seen 
such  a  look  in  any  eyes  before,  had  never 
dreamed  that  eyes  could  hold  such  an  ex- 
pression, and  it  jarred  him  to  his  heels. 
Moreover,  his  brain  was  whirling  with 
the  wherefore  of  it. 

"In  God's  name,  Carl,  what  ails  you? 
— and  me^  too  ?"  he  heard  himself  asking 
in  the  tones  of  a  third  person  intruding. 

But  Carl,  sobbing  broken-heartedly, 
was  tugging  at  the  baskets  hanging  by 
straps  from  the  sailor's  shoulders.  Thev 
were  still  on  the  path  by  the  water's 
edge,  and  were  nearing  the  surf-beaten 
rocks  that  marked  the  open  sea.  They 
had  passed  the  palm  groves  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  Braunes  now  observed 
that  they  were  standing  at  the  head  of  a 
faintly  marked  path  leading  into  the 
multi-shrubbed  jungle  of  the  mountain- 
side; and  he  distinguished  where  this 
path  ended,  perhaps  a  hundred  yards 
away,  at  the  door  of  a  tiny  hut,  yet  green 
from  the  building.  Through  the  roof  of 
pandanus  leaves,  sloping  nearly  to  the 
earth,  the  door  protruded  upward  like  a 
mimic  vine-clad  gable.  Even  in  the  in- 
stant of  his  discovery,  a  gossamer-gar- 
mented girl,  tall  but  of  an  elfin  slimness, 
came  out  of  this  door  and  turned  aside 
from  view.  He  hardly  more  than  half 
glimpsed  a  pale,  tinted  face,  and  had  time 
only  to  note  that  she  was  almost  liter- 
ally clothed  in  heavy  wreaths  of  flowers, 


some  of  such  length  as  to  trail  at  her 
feet.  It  was  a  charming  native  custom 
carried  to  childish  extravagance;  but 
nothing  the  less  the  sailor's  already  beat- 
ing pulse  quickened  anew  at  this  glimpse 
of  the  flower-maiden. 

"But  I  'm  going  in  with  you,  Carl,"  he 
said.  "I  'm  going  in  to  see  your  sister. 
I  want  to  meet  Mary." 

"No,  no — no!"  almost  shrieked  Carl, 
fumbling  blindly  at  the  basket  straps. 

Braunes  looked  once  more  at  the  dis- 
tracted boy,  his  own  eyes  moist  and 
blank  with  futility  He  remembered  with 
a  shock,  as  he  looked  at  the  uplifted  face, 
what  his  thoughts  had  been  when  he  had 
first  seen  Carl.  Without  further  words, 
he  dropped  the  remaining  baskets  and 
strode  away  down  the  path  toward  the 
wharf.  The  song  about  Mary  was  sing- 
ing itself  in  his  heart-beats,  not  because 
it  was  about  Mary,  he  knew,  but  because 
Carl  had  sung  it.  And  he  was  saying  to 
himself  that  Carl's  wish,  whatever  its 
reason,  was  a  sacred  thing;  and,  because 
of  the  wish,  so  was  Mary. 

In  Pago  Pago,  he  sought  out  Blank, 
who  had  personal  as  well  as  recorded 
knowledge  of  every  person  in  the  village. 
In  response  to  the  query  as  to  who  Carl 
and  Mary  were,  however,  he  languidly 
affirmed  that  one  Carl  of  his  acquaint- 
ance had  been  a  celebrated  German- 
American  statesman,  and  another  a  yet 
more  celebrated  baseball  short-stop,  of 
Peoria,  Illinois;  and  that  the  only  Mary 
of  real  importance  that  he  knew  was  his 
cousin  Charlie's  mother-in-law.  Such 
worldly  levity  perturbed  Braunes  in  his 
present  state  of  spiritual  uplift,  and  he 
elaborated  his  question  without  a  smilt. 
Whereupon,  the  polite  Blank  looked  the 
matter  up. 

Carl  and  Mary  were  in  full  "Carl 
Franklin  Murva"  and  "Mary  Alice 
Murva,"  the  surname  being  noted  in 
Blank's  single-copy  edition,  Tutuilian 
Who's  Who  as  a  probable  native  cor- 
ruption of  "Murphy."  Even  so,  "Mary 
Murphy"  in  no  wise  dampened  Braunes' 
enthusiasm.  The  brother  and  sister  had 
come  to  Tutuila  about  a  month  previous, 
passengers  on  an  inter-island  boat.  The 
girl,  the  elder  of  the  two,  appeared  to 
have  been  convalescing  from  a  wasting 
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illness,  as  she  was  very  pale  and  thin. 
Their  capital  on  arrival  had  been  a  few 
household  goods,  such  as  native  Samoans 
do  not  usually  have,  and  the  German 
equivalent  of  seven  dollars  in  coin.  As- 
sisted by  kind  neighbors,  they  had 
quickly  built  the  little  house  in  the  jun- 
gle, choosing  for  no  known  reason  that 
out-of-the-way  covert.  The  boy  had 
gone  about  trying  to  earn  a  little  money, 
probably  for  the  procurement  of  deli- 
cacies for  his  sick  sister,  Blank  seeming 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  pair  were 
ordinarily  accustomed  to  live  off  the 
soil,  in  the  manner  of  other  Samoans. 
Monk  did  not  agree  with  him  in  this,  but 
said  nothing.  However,  no  body  that  is 
the  chamber  of  a  soul  ever  goes  hungry 
in  Samoa.  Blank  was  also  of  the  opinion 
that  the  hurricane  season  would  come  on 
early  this  year,  but  in  this  matter,  also 
Monk  offered  no  opinion. 

He  went  out  to  be  alone,  and  found 
himself  walking  along  the  seaward 
fringe  of  the  palm  groves,  past  the  home 
of  Carl  and  Mary.  Hurricanes  were  dull 
subjects  with  the  mystery  of  Mary  un- 
solved. His  glimpse  of  the  girl,  and 
Blank's  unadorned  description  of  her  as 
a  slender  maiden,  wasted  and  pale,  flow- 
ered in  the  sailor's  reflections  into  the 
lines  of  Carl's  prayerfully  appropriate 
song: 

" — half  of  earth  and  half  of  heaven." 
At  midnight  he  was  sitting  on  one  of 
a  cape  of  detached  rocks  projecting  into 
the  surf  beyond  the  harbor  point,  look- 
ing out  over  the  moonlit  sea,  watching 
the  ivory-white  sea-horses  racing  home 
in  mad,  thundering  thousands,  to  leap 
with  disintegrating  manes  upon  the 
ocean  border  of  glimmering  sands  or  low 
tufted  banks.  The  spell  of  the  elusive 
seascape,  fairied  by  a  fervent  tropic  moon 
and  lustrous  stars,  saturated  him  like 
opium.  His  exaltation  took  the  form  of 
feeling  that  what  had  been  was  all  use- 
less pother,  and  that  the  real  business  of 
his  being  was  about  to  begin.  Had  the 
mercurial  Crawley  been  present,  and  in 
his  friend's  passing  confidence,  he  would 
have  dug  about  the  roots  of  the  moody 
sailmaker's  obsession  and  found  it  cause- 
less, there  appearing  to  be  nothing  to  it 
but  a  glimpse  of  a  thin  girl  named  Mary 


and  a  morbid  sympathy  for  her  brother, 
a  big-eyed  boy  who  alternately  babbled 
and  was  dumb,  sang  and  wept,  without 
any  apparent  reason  for  doing  any  of 
these  puerile  things.  But  Braunes  had 
for  these  two  a  pity,  of  a  kind  that  Craw- 
ley could  not  understand,  begotten  of 
both  romance  and  blood. 

Like  a  fairy  shallop  on  a  sea  of  silver 
illusion,  there  passed  to  his  left  a  long, 
white  tribal  canoe,  in  which  more  than  a 
score  of  natives,  their  flimsy,  vivid-hued 
garments  distinguishable  in  the  glamor- 
ous half-night  each  from  the  other,  pad- 
dled in  rhythmic  unison,  while  their  me- 
lodious voices,  male  and  female,  mel- 
lowed by  distance  over  the  water,  came 
dream-like  to  the  listener's  ears  in  a  Sa- 
moan  song.  Very  happy  are  those  chil- 
dren of  the  happy  isles,  care-free  and  all 
but  sinless.  Yet  Braunes  knew  that  this 
would  never  do  for  him;  and  he  knew 
that  the  lonely,  half-caste  pair,  dwelling 
apart  in  the  hillside  jungle,  were  also 
aliens  here.  There  was  but  one  meaning 
to  their  aloofness ;  they  had  not  been 
reared  in  community  with  the  real  Sa- 
moans, but  had  been  forced  to  it  now. 
In  Malua  and  Apia  their  parents  had 
unquestionably  mingled  with  refined  Eu- 
ropeans, missionaries  and  consuls ;  had 
been,  doubtless,  of  the  elect  who  had  sat 
beneath  the  vines  at  Vailima  with  the 
high-souled  Stevenson.  Here  the  or- 
phans were  unknown,  of  no  alliance,  cut 
off  by  a  sinister  breach  from  both  their 
kinds ;  driven  to  lonely  covert.  It  was  a 
pitiful  thing,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  good 
to  have  the  power  to  lift  them  out  of 
their  loneliness.  Meditation  along  that 
trend  sat  heavily  on  him  as  he  retraced 
his  steps.  He  often  paused,  and  finally 
sat  down  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Mary's  home,  on  a  cairn  of  dead  cocoa- 
nut  hulls,  in  the  tomb-like  shadow  of  the 
oval-topped  tree. 

It  was  the  full  flush  of  tropic  sunrise 
when  he  awoke,  lying  on  the  green,  his 
head  pillowed  on  the  roots  of  his  shelter 
tree.  His  first  consciousness  was  of 
abashment  at  what  his  shipmates  would 
say  should  they  learn  of  his  night's  out- 
ing. Either  they  would  say  that  he  had 
been  on  a  spree,  or  they  would  taunt  him 
with   significant  touches  of  their   fore- 
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heads.  Nevertheless,  the  enchantment  of 
the  night  was  not  wholly  dispersed.  He 
took  note  of  the  green  and  flowered 
world  how  beautiful,  and  of  the  ever- 
blue,  shining  sea,  wondering  if  he  would 
ever  again  be  reconciled  to  live  beyond 
the  lull  of  its  undulations.  His  soliloquy 
was  interrupted  by  a  humming  sound 
just  without  the  undergrowth  a  few 
paces  from  him.  Craning  his  neck  to 
peer  over,  he  saw  Carl  staggering  by  on 
the  now  memoried  path,  bowed  with  the 
weight  of  three  green-heaped  baskets, 
but  cheerfully  singing  a  Samoan  song, 
the  meaning  of  which  Braunes  knew,  for 
all  Samoa  had  been  singing  it  since  years 
gone  when  an  American  fleet  was  shat 
tered  on  the  reefs  at  Apia — "Tofa  ntai 
feleni" : 

Good-by,  my  friend; 
I  now  must  lose  thee; 
For  the  ship  is  going  away 
With  the  men  of  America. 

The  boy's  bell-like  tones  throbbed 
through  the  listener's  veins  like  new-in- 
fused blood ;  and  with  that  all  shame  for 
his  equivocal  position  passed  from  him. 
He  got  to  his  feet  and  hurried  ahead, 
emerging  into  the  path  directly  ahead  of 
the  boy,  who,  on  seeing  him,  let  his  bas- 
kets slide  to  the  ground,  and  said,  "Good 
morning,  Mr.  Braunes,"  quite  gayly,  no 
shadow  of  the  nameless  sorrow  that  had 
been  overwhelming  him  at  the  moment 
of  parting  the  evening  before,  showing 
in  his  voice  or  demeanor;  instead,  de- 
light at  meeting  his  sailor  friend  rayed 
from  his  dreamy  eyes. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Murva,"  Braunes 
mocked  merrily. 

"You  must  n't  call  me  mister,"  ob- 
jected the  boy. 

"You  're  as  much  a  mister  as  I  am, 
Carl.  One  can't  be  a  mister  in  the  Navy 
unless  he  wears  gold  braid,  which  I  dont 
want  to  wear." 

"Why?" 

The  familiar  monosyllable  and  the 
childishly  parted  lips  appealed  pleasantly 
to  Monk's  ears  and  eyes  now. 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  if  I  were  a  Navy 
mister,  I  would  n't  have  found  out  last 
night  what  fun  it  is  to  sleep  under  a 


palm  tree.    No,  you  must  call  me  Monk, 
as  any  friend  of  mine  must — lad." 

Carl  was  thoughtful.  "I  like  you  for 
that,"  he  concluded  gravely.  "The  sleep- 
ing out  of  doors,  I  mean.  I  often  do, 
just  because — just  for  fun.  But  you 
must  let  me  carry  one  of  the  baskets — 
Monk." 

"Rats,  Carl!"  said  Monk,  and  was  re- 
lieved to  find  that  the  boy  made  no  fur- 
ther demur,  but  walked  at  his  side 
empty-handed,  having  to  move  springily 
at  that;  for  the  baskets  that  had  been  a 
dragging  load  to  the  slight  youth  were  a 
mere  bagatelle  of  a  burden  to  the  muscu- 
lar sailor. 

"How  did  you  know  my  name — 
Monk?"  asked  Carl  presently.  Monk 
noted  that  then  and  after  the  boy  never, 
pronounced  his  name  without  hesitation, 
but  never  omitted  to  pronounce  it  at  such 
times  as  it  came  apt  to  his  conversation. 

"Blank  told  me  it,"  he  explained. 
"How  'd  you  know  mine  ?" 

"The  doctor  told  my  sister." 

"Does  the  doctor  come  often  to  see 
your  sister,  Carl  ?" 

"No.  Only  in  a  long  time;  but  he 
came  yesterday." 

Another  brief  silence  followed  before 
Monk  asked:  "Is  vour  sister  very  sick, 
Carl  ?" 

"Ye-es — no.    Not  very,  I  think." 

"Will  she  get  well  soon,  do  you 
think?" 

"O,  surely ! — we  both  pray,"  answered 
simply  the  child  of  simple  faith. 

"Who  taught  you  to  pray,  Carl?" 

"I  dont  know ;  we  always  did.  Maybe 
the  faifeau  at  Malua  taught  us.  But  I 
dont  remember." 

"Did  you  never  know  your  father  nor 
your  mother?" 

"No.    Mary  knew  them." 

Always  it  was  Mary.  And  this  was 
to  Monk's  liking.  The  riddle  of  Carl 
was  solved,  but  Mary  was  still  a  mys- 
tery. But  now  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
him  that  he  had  only  to  see  the  doctor 
and  the  mystery  would  be  cleared.  This 
assurance  kept  him  from  plying  Carl 
with  questions,  the  result  of  which  he  an- 
ticipated would  be  a  tempest  of  tears. 
He  let  his  tongue  run  on  other  things  in- 
stead, matters  that  filled  his  days,  but 
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which  he  seldom  spoke  of  to  others ;  but 
it  seemed  natural  that  he  should  talk  of 
them  to  Carl. 

"Do  you  know  what  America  is  like, 
Carl  ?"  he  asked. 

"Only  some  things  I  have  read  and 
some  I  have  been  told  about.  It  is  a 
very  great  land,  I  know." 

"There  is  a  state  called  Oregon,  Carl," 
waxed  Monk,  "that  is  only  one  among 
fifty  like  it,  yet  it  is  larger  than  htmdreds 
of  Upolus.  There  is  a  town  there  be- 
tween two  mountains,  where  the  houses 
are  shaded  by  pine  trees  one  of  which  is 
larger  than  twenty  palm  trees.  I  am 
going  back  there  in  two  months,  and 
perhaps  you  '11  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
I  am  going  to  take  you  and  Mary  with 
me. 

Hearing  no  reply,  he  looked  round,  to 
discover  Carl  standing  stock  still,  open- 
mouthed,  and  staring  at  him  in  what  at 
first  appeared  to  be  horror.  Closer 
study  revealed  that  the  boy's  expression 
was  not  of  horror;  but  it  was  nameless 
so  far  as  Monk  was  concerned.  He 
could  not  even  guess  if  it  were  of  pleas- 
ure or  of  pain. 

"What's  the  matter,  Carl?"  he  fal- 
tered. 

Carl  resumed  his  normal  expression  as 
abruptly  as  he  had  lost  it;  but,  without 
answering,  he  stepped  off  the  pathside 
and  plucked  a  coral-textured  blue  flower, 
which  he  proceeded  to  fasten  in  a  button- 
hole of  his  cotton  shirt-bosom.  The  un- 
natural transitions  of  the  boy's  moods, 
and  his  extraordinarily  irrelevant  acts 
and  words,  seemed  to  be  transmitted  to 
Monk;  for  he  accepted  the  situation 
without  showing  surprise. 

"Give  me  one,  Carl,"  he  said  quietly. 

Carl  searched  carefully  for  the  largest 
bloom  he  could  find.  There  was  no  but- 
tonhole in  Braunes'  sailor  jumper,  but 
the  boy  bent  the  long  stem  and  deftly 
fitted  it  like  a  spring  in  the  little  breast- 
pocket, so  that  the  blossom  was  held  up- 
right and  secure.  The  act  was  performed 
with  a  pagan  naturalness  by  Carl,  him- 
self the  product  of  Eden  wildernesses. 
But  Monk  felt  a  little  foolish.  Further, 
Carl  had  pricked  a  finger  on  a  catkin  in 
breaking  off  the  flower  .stalk,  and  he 
petulantly  flung  away  the  fragment  with 


that  awkward  uplift  of  the  arm  that  once 
before  had  set  the  sailor's  heart  hammer- 
ing, as  it  did  now.  He  spoke  inanely, 
to  cover  his  confusion. 

"I  will  make  belieye  Mary  gave  it 
me,"  he  said,  "and  wear  it  for  her."  For 
which  Carl  gave  him  a  curious  glance. 

"Mary  wears  flowers  from  her  head  to 
her  feet,"  was  his  startling,  yet  matter- 
of-fact  remark,  as  they  went  on  their 
way. 

At  hearing  these  words,  Braunes  was 
conscious  of  being  in  an  unreal  atmos- 
phere, a  realm  of  mental  vagaries.  He 
experienced  what  most  people  have  at 
times,  the  belief  that  he  had  heard  these 
words  before,  in  a  forgotten  life ;  and  the 
remembrance  was  accompanied  by  an  in- 
tolerable soul-ache,  such  as  sometimes 
causelessly  oppresses  one  after  a  vivid 
dream.  At  that  time  he  comprehended 
no  more  than  did  his  companion  that  the 
wine  of  an  impalpable  wooing,  a  draw- 
ing desire  so  many-veiled  as  to  be  unper- 
ceived  by  either,  was  in  his  blood,  and 
had  gone  to  his  head ;  so  that  he  stum- 
bled mentally,  floundering  in  an  emo- 
tional whirlpool.  He  looked  furtively  at 
his  companion ;  against  his  wish  their 
glances  met,  and  something — a  flame — 
flashed  between  them.  So  grew  the  en- 
chantment; though  it  is  a  common  phe- 
nomenon for  two  souls,  taken  unawares, 
thus  fleetingly  to  glimpse  each  other's 
nakedness.  But  it  must  have  been  a  new 
experience  to  Carl ;  for,  with  a  low,  un- 
syllabled  cry,  he  turned  and  fled  swiftly 
down  the  path  whence  they  had  come. 
Braunes,  angry  at  the  unimaginable  mo- 
tive of  his  own  loud-beating  heart, 
dropped  the  baskets  and  ran  after  him. 

-Carl— Carl!"  he  called;  "Carl!" 

But  the  fawn-like '  fugitive  paid  no 
heed  to  him  until  the  pursuer  was  within 
a  few  paces  of  him,  when  he  stopped  ab- 
ruptly, turned  about  and  stood  waiting, 
but  with  his  face  lifted  sidewise,  looking 
into  nowhere.  Monk  took  him  by  the 
hand  and,  neither  speaking,  led  him  back, 
unresisting,  but  with  face  still  steadfastly 
averted.  When  they  regained  the  bas- 
kets, the  sailor  re-swung  them  on  his 
shoulders,  and  took  the  boy's  hand  again, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  for  the  rest 
of  their  little  journey.     It  was  with  an 
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effort  that  he  spoke  again,  after  a  pro- 
tracted silence,  and  again  his  words  were 
affectedly  light. 

"God  bless  us,  Carl !"  he  said ;  "you  've 
made  me  sentimental  with  your  maunder- 
ings  of  Mary."    And  he  hummed  softly : 

For,  Lorelei  of  mine, 
This  is  the  troth  that  sets  me  free. 
That  wins  me  away  from  the  stormy  sea 
To  the  zvoods  where  the  zuild-flowers 
twine. 

"Sing  that  again.  Monk!"  cried  Carl, 
his  face  flushed  with  pleasure;  all  his 
recent  perturbation  apparently  already 
forgotten. 

And  after  Monk  had  complied,  he  sang 
the  lines  himself,  having  caught  the 
words  accurately  except  "Lorelei"  and 
"troth,"  which  he  had  presumably  never 
heard  before,  calling  the  one  "truth"  and 
the  other  "Loa-lei,"  the  latter  probably 
approximating  some  Samoan  word. 

"What's  a  Lao-lei,  Monk?"  he  asked. 

"It's  a  very  beautiful  sea-girl  who 
charms  you  into  the  sea  and  then  leaves 
you  there  to  be  drowned.  On  second 
thought,  I  expect  your  sister  Mary  must 
be  one,  only  with  her  the  charm  works 
the  other  way  about,  from  the  sea  to  the 
land,  as  it  does  in  our  song," 

Carl  looked  at  him  uncomprehend- 
ingly,  but  with  the  trouble-shine  dawn- 
ing again  in  his  eyes.  Strangely  still, 
one  allusion  to  Mary  brought  brightness 
and  the  next  tears  that  seemed  ever-ready 
at  the  level  of  his  lids.  But  at  this  crisis. 
a  blasphemous  hail  from  Tao-Toma,  half 
naked  and  belly-deep  in  the  water,  shat- 
tered the  poetic  spell  that  was  weaving 
about  these  two  human  oddities ;  and  the 
business  of  getting  off  to  the  ship  was 
begun.  On  the  way,  Carl,  sitting  in  the 
bow,  placidly  watching  Monk  paddle, 
remarked  with  no  preface : 

"But  we  can't,  surely." 

"Who  can't  what?" 

"Go  to  America  with  you — me  and 
Mary." 

"O!  yes  you  can,"  affirmed  Monk  de- 
cisively. "That 's  all  settled.  Why  dont 
you  want  to  go,  Carl  ?" 

"I  did  n't  mean  I  did  n't  want  to  go," 
Carl  explained.  "But — but  you  dont 
know." 


"What  is  it  I  dont  know,  Carl  ?"  asked' 
Monk,  level-eyed  and  level-voiced,  turn-' 
ing  his  face  toward  the  boy.  But  imme- 
diately he  flushed  at  his  own  question 
and  turned  it  awry.  "Is  Mary  a  fairy,' 
or  a  fury,  or  what?"  he  asked,  lamely.      * 

But  Carl  had  taken  no  notice  of  either 
question,  his  large,  thoughtful  eyes 
turned  out  beyond  the  harbor's  mouth. 
"I  think,"  he  exclaimed,  the  dark  eyes' 
suddenly  luminant,  "that  it  must  be  just 
half-way  to  heaven,  and  if  I  went  there 
with  you,  I  'd  be  where  Mary  is  noW; 
surely." 

It  was  the  brightest  thought  that 
Braunes  had  yet  heard  the  emotional 
youth  utter;  it  was  too  bright,  indeed;' 
to  be  darkened  by  his  own  halt  phrases, 
and  he  remained  silent.  The  thought' 
was  characteristic  of  Carl's  impractic- 
able mind;  only  Braunes,  thinking  on  the 
village  in  the  Oregon  hills,  felt  that  the 
conceit  was  not  wholly  fantastical. 

On  board  the  vessel.  Monk  ostenta- 
tiously stayed  away  from  Carl,  not  wish- 
ing now  a  repetition  of  the  sham  riot 
of  the  evening  before.  After  the  events' 
of  the  day  and  the  night,  he  felt  a  repug- 
nance against  associating  the  crude,  if 
kindly,  banter  of  his  shipmates  with  his 
thoughts  of  Carl  and  Mary.  When  he 
passed  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  deck 
and  caught  between  the  shifting  groups 
of  sailors,  a  glimpse  of  the  boy's  slim 
figure  and  face  of  stained  marble  in  ex- 
pressionless repose,  recalling  the  lively 
grace  of  the  first  and  the  almost  magical 
mobility  of  the  last  in  its  startling  transi- 
tions from  childlike  pleasure  to  tragic 
grief,  when  they  had  been  alone  togeth- 
er, he  experienced  a  wondering  delight, 
as  of  one  who  has  gained  an  intimate 
recess  of  a  garden,  into  which  no  other 
feet  have  worn  a  path.  Crawley  had  "no 
such  delicate  feelings  to  set  him  won- 
dering, however,  and  his  appearance 
among  the  anticipative  crowd  about  Carl 
quickly  boomed  business,  and  the  boy 
sold  out  cleanly  again  before  the  morn- 
ing hour  was  over.  Monk  helped  him' 
clear  of  the  ship,  and  went  to  his  daily 
tasks  with  a  feast  of  reflections  to  carry 
him  through  the  day.  ■ 

About  ten  o'clock  a  native  Tutuila  boy 
came  off  to  the  ship  in  Carl's  canoe,  his 
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hurry  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
using  two  paddles,  which,  being  unaccus- 
tomed to  their  use,  he  was  flaiHng  as  a 
bug  on  its  back  does  its  legs.  But  he 
was  nevertheless  making  good  time.  To 
the  officer-of-the-day  who  accosted  him 
at  the  gangway,  he  stated  that  he  wanted 
"Mok." 

Monk  was  on  the  spot,  having  seen 
the  boat  coming  and  recognized  it  as 
Carl's.    "Who  wants  me?"  he  asked. 

"Carl." 

"What  for?" 

"His  crazy  sister  has  run  away  again." 

Monk  staggered  like  a  man  who  has 
caught  a  bullet  in  his  lung;  but  imme- 
diately collected  himself.  He  briefly  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  the  of ficer-of-the- 
deck,  emphasizing  the  assertion  that  he 
held  himself  as  a  brother  to  this  brother 
and  sister;  and  was  given  permission  to 
go  and  to  remain  so  long  as  he  could  be 
of  assistance.  On  the  way  over  he  ques- 
tioned the  boatman. 

"How  long  has  this  girl  been  crazy?" 

"Dont  you  know?"  gossiped  the  pad- 
dler,  "Not  many  know;  but  you  are 
Carl's  friend  and  should  have  know. 
This  nice  girl  is  not  much  bad,"  he  said 
in  effect.  "She  not  much  talk  to  we: 
but  is  kind  and  sad  until  the  moon  is  big, 
then  she  goes  to  get  it,  like  a  cocoanut. 
She  is  the  wild  bird  of  the  bushes  and 
flies  from  all  we.  It  is  bad  for  Carl.  He 
is  a  wild  bird  too,  now  and  flies  after 
her." 

Pago  Pago  is  composed  of  separate 
clusters  of  native  huts,  each  cluster  in  its 
own  cocoanut  grove,  strewn  along  the 
twisted  beach  of  the  bay.  At  the  first 
palm  clump,  the  sailor  learned  that  a 
number  of  people  were  already  searching 
for  the  demented  girl.  One  and  all  whom 
he  met  told  him  that  Carl  wanted  him, 
and  despite  the  sorry  cause  this  made 
him  glad.  He  went  toward  the  jungle 
hut  through  the  thickest  ways,  mindful 
that  anywhere  here  Mary  might  be  lurk- 
ing. At  the  hut  were  several  women, 
who  told  him  that  Carl  had  gone  beyond 
the  point,  following  the  path  to  the  open 
sea,  and  he  followed  there.  At  the  edge 
of  the  sand,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  be- 
yond the  point,  he  stopped,  gripped  by  an 
invisible,  octopian  horror,  not  alone    by 


the  throat  or  heart,  but  by  all  his  internal 
organs,  causing  them  to  cease  function- 
ing. His  brain  swam,  his  heart  bled  aud- 
ibly through  a  new  fissure,  and  he  was 
afraid.  This  was  another  feeling  he  had 
never  had  before.  A  few  steps  ahead  of 
him  the  body  of  Carl  lay  face  downward, 
limp  and  motionless,  across  the  corpse  of 
his  sister,  who  lay  on  her  back,  her  limbs 
outflung  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  com- 
pass, her  hair  and  garments  still  drip 
ping  transparent  green  water  like  that 
which  washed  about  her  bare  feet  with 
every  return  of  the  lessening  tide.  Some 
vagary  of  her  malady  had  doubtless  im- 
pelled her  to  enter  the  sea,  from  which  it 
had  required  but  a  moment  for  the  soul- 
less surf  to  cast  her  out,  strangled  and 
buffeted  to  death.  But  what  coated 
Braunes'  brain  with  the  bitter  mildew  of 
death  was  the  other,  the  still  form  of 
Carl. 

Bending  over  the  senseless  pair,  he 
scrutinized  them  closely,  particularly 
pale  Mary,  whose  flimsy  gown  of  tapa 
cloth  and  pathetically  prodigal  floral 
chains  had  been  torn  and  wrenched  awry 
by  the  rocks  and  sands  across  which  the 
wild  sea-horses  had  dragged  her,  leaving 
the  shrunken  bust  and  emaciated  limbs 
exposed. 

"So!"  was  all  he  said,  feeling  at  that 
moment  as  if  this  were  an  isle  of  illu- 
sions in  which  every  phantasy  of  which 
the  human  mind  is  susceptible  pursued 
him.  Shaking  off  the  feeling  with  a 
mastiff-like  toss  of  his  head,  he  knelt  be- 
side the  two  bodies.  Then,  like  the  dis- 
persion of  an  evil  dream,  it  rushed  upon 
him  that  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  assume  that  Carl  was  dead ;  his 
clothes  were  dry,  and  he  had  probably 
but  fainted  on  the  discovery  of  his  sis- 
ter. A  hand  at  his  breast  proved  a  feeble 
flutter.  Braunes  turned  him  on  his  back, 
pillowing  the  comely  young  head  on 
Mary's  still  bosom.  Hastily  filling  hib 
white  hat  with  sea-water,  he  dashed  it  in 
the  boy's  face,  and  poured  an  atom  of  it 
down  his  throat.  Then  he  picked  up  his 
forlorn  young  friend,  taking  him  to  his 
breast  as  lightly  as  if  he  were  a  babe, 
and  strode  off  across  the  sands,  ascend- 
ing the  bluff  of  the  point. 

"The   tide    wont    come    up   again    in 
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ten  hours,"  he  said,  looking  back  at 
drowned  Mary.  "And  anyway,  the  liv- 
ing- have  first  call  with  me." 

Beyond  the  point  he  met  several 
searchers,  whom  he  dispatched,  one  to 
the  village  for  the  doctor,  and  the  others 
to  bring  home  the  body  of  Mary.  Going 
on  toward  the  sequestered  hut,  with 
every  step  he  grew  more  concerned  as 
Carl  showed  no  signs  of  returning  con- 
sciousness. The  flower  that  earlier  in 
the  morning  Carl  had  set  in  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  benefactor's  jacket  was  still 
there.  It  was  wilting,  and  drooped 
downward,  brushing  the  pale,  drenched 
cheek  pillowed  in  the  pit  of  his  shoulder. 
He  looked  at  the  flower  and  at  the 
face;  the  corners  of  his  austere  mouth 
twitched,  and  hot  tears  rushed  from  his 
eyes,  falling  thickly  on  both.  He  shook 
his  head,  again  with  that  motion  of  a 
mastiff  that  his  famiUars  knew,  that  the 
drops  might  quicklier  fall  and  be  gone. 
When  his  eyes  cleared,  he  looked  again, 
hungrily,  muttering  huskily : 

"I  wish  that  I  could  have  known 
Mary.  But  it 's  all  right,  God ;  never 
fear  but  that  I  '11  make  good  with  this 
one." 

When  the  doctor  arrived,  he  found 
Carl  propped  up  on  a  mattress,  which 
Braunes  had  brought  into  the  open  under 
a  breadfruit  tree,  sipping  cocoanut  milk 
from  a  spoon  in  the  hands  of  the  latter, 
wh©  sat  crosslegged  on  the  ground  be- 
sTQe  him.  Between  spoonfuls  the  ser- 
ious-browed sailor  was  telling  the  dreamy 
boy  a  remarkable  tale  about  another  boy 
he  once  knew,  who  had  been  all  of  a 
sudden,  it  seemed,  bereft  of  his  father 
and  his  mother,  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
his  grandparents  on  both  sides,  and  all 
his  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins  to  the  third 
degree ;  but  the  boy,  fortunately  enough, 
had  gone  with  a  kind  sea-captain,  with 
whom  he  was  great  friends,  to  a  far 
country,  and  had  come  out  quite  happily 
in  the  end.  The  last  Braunes  had  heard 
of  him,  which  was  quite  recently,  he  was 
getting  on  nothing  short  of  grandly.  If 
this  was  an  allegory,  the  gravely  listen- 
ing, if  secretly  amused,  naval  surgeon 
failed  to  see  the  application  to  anything 
at  hand.  But  apparently  Carl  did,  for  at 
every  little  interval  he  would  say  weakly. 


"But  I  can  't  go.  Monk" ;  or,  "O,  but  it 's 
different! — you  dont  know";  or  some 
such  vagary. 

"Nonsense,  Carl!  I  know  a  whole  lot, 
I  do,"  bullied  Braunes.  But  Carl  only 
looked  troubled. 

With  all  the  picturesque  simplicity,  and 
simple  faith  that  all  is  well  with  the 
dead,  of  the  natives  of  these  happy  isles, 
Mary  was  buried  the  next  day  in  a 
chance  clear  spot  on  the  summit  of  the 
steep  and  lofty  green  ridge  back  of  Pago 
Pago,  overlooking  the  sea  both  to  the 
north  and  the  south.  "Up  there  is  half- 
way to  Heaven,  surely,"  Carl  had  said. 
And  because  he  said  it,  Braunes  would 
have  it  so. 

Braunes  placed  Carl  in  charge  of  a 
kindly  Samoan  matron  in  the  village,  pri- 
vately bargaining  with  her  for  his  pro- 
tege's keep  and  comfort,  and  publicly 
arranging  with  Carl  (lest  he  feel  the 
sting  of  charity)  that  in  return  for  his 
temporary  maintenance  he  was  to  run 
errands  and  do  such  other  tasks  as  the 
woman  might  require  of  him.  He  slept 
himself  in  town  that  night,  and  in  the 
morning  went  early  to  inquire  about  the 
boy  before  going  off  to  his  ship.  The 
good  woman  met  him  at  the  door,  hav- 
ing in  her  hand  a  rolled-up  paper,  tied 
round  with  a  filamentary  vine,  the  im- 
mature leaves  of  which  were  still  wet 
with  dew.  Braunes'  name  was  inscribed 
on  the  outside  in  the  crabbed  writing 
which  he  recognized  as  the  same  in  which 
Carl's  accounts  were  kept  in  his  little 
bumboat  book.  He  unrolled  the  pack- 
age hurriedly  and  read :  _ 

I  kiss  you  and  good-by,  my  friend.  Al- 
ways I  will  love  the  name  of  you,  which 
is  Monk,  better  than  my  own  soul  surely. 
I  will  cry  until  my  eyes  are  blind,  but  you 
do  not  know  of  me.  I  kiss  you  and  I  go, 
dear  friend. 

Braunes'  face  hardened  to  repulsive- 
ness.  "Where  is  Carl?"  he  asked  bit- 
terly. 

"We  cannot  know.  He  went  early  in 
the  north,  by  the  fale-tele,  having  his 
clothes  in  tapa." 

The  sailor  stared  northward  toward 
the  green  mountain  wall,  his  forehead 
wrinkled.     "I  think  I  know  where  Carl 
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will  stop  oil  his  way  to  Never-Never- 
land." 

And  without  another  saying,  he  went 
off,  walking  swiftly.  When  he  got  clear 
of  the  clustered  houses,  he  ran,  going  in 
a  dog-trot  until  he  reached  the  abrupt 
mountain's  base,  when  he  began  climbing 
laboriously.  He  gave  no  thought  to  the 
winding  slopes,  though  the  direct  way 
was  like  an  almost  perpendicular  spiked 
wall,  of  which  the  spikes  were  trees 
hedged  with  a  profusion  of  hindering 
grbwths  every  foot  of  the  ascent.  But 
he  was  of  no  mind  to  be  stayed  by  ob- 
stacles. He  climbed  through  clouds, 
emerging  into  the  glare  above  them ;  and, 
for  all  his  endurance,  he  was  panting 
harshly  when  he  reached  the  sun-smitten 
summit  of  the  lofty  wild,  bringing  the 
unwooded  burial  plot  into  view,  and  the 
sea  to  the  north.  Then  he  entered  the 
underbrush,  skirting  a  ravine,  and  ad- 
vanced with  difficulty  until  he  came 
alongside  the  natural  garden  of  flowers 
and  greenery,  into  which  he  peered 
through  an  interstice. 

A  slender  girl  in  a  vivid  red  gown, 
full  length,  but  of  the  loose  native 
fashion,  belted  only  at  the  back  of  the 
waist,  and  wearing  a  wreathed  fibre  hat, 
the  wide-drooping  brim  of  which  shield- 
ed her  face  from  recognition,  was  bus- 
ily building  a  pyramid  of  pandanus  leaves 
on  the  grave  of  Mary.  Her  task  was 
well  toward  when  Braunes  discovered 
her ;  and  when  presently  it  was  completed 
and  she  had  placed  on  top  of  the  pile  a 
stone  of  as  great  weight  as  she  could 
lift,  to  hold  it  in  shape  until  it  should 
set  to  permanency,  she  knelt  at  the  head 
of  the  grave,  beside  the  rough  wooden 
slab  that,  within  the  hour  of  interment, 
had  been  driven  there  as  a  temporary 
headpiece.  She  knelt  erect,  with  clasped 
hands,  evidently  in  prayer,  though  by  the 
lift  of  her  head  she  appeared  to  be  look- 
ing away  over  the  wooded  hills  and  the 
sea  to  the  north  and  west.  That  way  lay 
the  Columbia  and  the  Coast  Range, 
Braunes  was  thinking,  as  he  stepped  into 
the  open  again.  It  was  yet  morning — 
of  the  day  and,  suddenly,  of  his  life — and 
out  there,  more  eastward,  matching  the 
inner  brilliance  of  his  soul,  the  Ropes  of 
Maui  hung,  splendid  streamers  of  the 
sun,  shot  downward   from  accumulated 


clouds  above  the  sea-horizon.  Those 
clouds,  he  knew,  were  of  a  gatherini; 
storm,  and  he  was  glad.  For  before  the 
storm  broke  over  their  heads  he  would 
be,  he  was  now,  the  privileged  protector 
of  an  innocent  beloved.  When  the  tropic 
rain  sheeted  down  and  the  ocean  gale 
set  all  the  mountain  jungle  into  sound 
and  motion,  there  would  be  one  who  out 
of  all  the  world  was  his  to  shelter  and 
defend,  as  she  would  be  when  other 
storms  came  on  sterner  shores  beyond 
the  seas.  As  do  all  minds  discovering 
life's  meaning  by  primitive  processes, 
the  dreaming  sailor  saw  now  new  worlds 
and  wonders  yet  to  be  with  clearer  eyes 
than  was  ever  granted  to  the  most 
learned  microscopist  of  the  schools. 

From  this  vision  his  transfigured  eyes 
fell  again  on  the  kneeling  girl ;  and  he 
stood  watching  her  until  something  (his 
spirit  sang  with  the  poetry  of  the  belief 
that  it  was  his  unknown  but  felt  pres- 
ence) caused  her  to  look  round  and  dis- 
cover him.  Still  on  her  knees,  she  sank 
back,  leaning  sidewise  against  the  wood- 
en headpiece,  her  face  averted  and  down- 
cast, in  the  position  that  a  timid  female 
in  such  a  pass  would  naturally  assume 
to  avoid  the  scrutiny  of  the  passing 
stranger. 

Braunes,  advancing  buoyantly  along  a 
graveled  waterway  through  the  clearing, 
turned  off  when  he  came  opposite  her, 
and  stepped  to  her  side,  unhurriedly  and 
quietly,  but  with  no  attempt  at  furtive- 
ness  or  to  conceal  his  coming.  Instead, 
he  knelt  at  her  side  and  laid  an  arm 
lightly  across  her  bowed  shoulders.  A 
tremor  passed  over  the  girl,  her  head 
sank  lower  still  and  her  locked  hands 
clutched  convulsively ;  but  otherwise  she 
remained  motionless.  In  the  still  sun- 
light and  ring  of  flowered  tropic  green, 
the  contrasting  red  and  white  garments 
of  the  lonely  kneeling  pair  took  color 
and  life-beauty. 

"Carl"  said  the  sailor,  and  his  voice 
was  low  and  burdened  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  mother's,  "did  you  think  I 
did  n't  know,  little  one,  from  the  first 
hour  I  saw  you?  Why,  you  must  have 
known,  for  you  knew  I  loved  you,  dear. 
I  've  let  you  play  your  little  play,  Carl ; 
but  it  's  played  out  now.  For  we  two 
are  alone  together  in  the  world,  and  are 
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all  the  world  to  each  other.    Look  at  me 
— Mary." 

Then  Mary,  no  less  lovely  than  if  you 
called  her  Carl,  looked  up  at  him  with 
brimming  eyes,  in  which  the  marvelling 
dismay  was  drowned  in  the  joy  of  a 
thousand  years,  he  thought.  She  tried 
to  speak,  but  only  mumbled  with  shaking 
mouth  until  he  pityingly  covered  it  with 
his.  She  neither  leaned  to  him  nor 
strove  away  from  him;  but,  when  he 
drew  her  to  him,  she  lay  on  his  breast 
death-still,  with  closed  eyes,  her  face 
the  color  of  a  Samoan  sunrise  in  Decem- 
ber. When  her  eyes  grew  slowly  open 
again,  they  followed  Braunes'  gaze 
across  the  green  hills,  the  distant  rocks 
of  pearl  on  the  rough  northern  shore,  the 
far-off  white  surf  waters  and  the  yet  far- 
ther glinting  sea;  and  both  saw  a  pine- 
shaded  village  in  the  Oregon  foothills 
five  thousand  miles  away. 


Yet  it  was  true  that  Carl  could  never 
go  to  the  land  of  the  pines.  While  Mary 
watching,  hung  mute  in  Monk's  arm, 
with  his  free  hand  he  drew  his  sailor's 
jack-knife,  and  the  name  that  he  carved 
on  the  wooden  slab  at  their  ride  was 
"Carl."  There  were  not  ten  people  in 
Tutuila  but  would  have  wondered  at 
seeing  that  name  there. 

"In  Heaven,"  said  Monk,  to  comfort 
her  who  lay  on  his  heart,  "Carl  will  not 
be  brain-sick  and  believe  himself  to  be 
Mary ;  but  he  will  still  wear  a  gown  like 
yours,  dear." 

"And  flowers  from  his  head  to  his 
feet,  surely,"  whispered  Mary. 

At  hearing  which  words,  Braunes' 
heart  beat  to  paean  music,  recalling  how 
once  before  it  beat,  when,  at  the  heels  of 
a  like  utterance  from  her,  their  souls  had 
flamed  into  each  other  through  their 
eyes. 


The  Common  Cause 


By  Adelaide  Soule 


'RS.  THORPE  walked  to 
the  bureau  and  began  put- 
ting things  to  rights.  The 
bed  was  made,  and  the 
shade  drawn  to  shut  out 
the  sun  from  the  pretty, 
old-fashioned  bed-room.  She  folded  a 
cravat,  pushed  aside  some  soiled  cuffs, 
then  paused  a  moment  as  her  fingers 
came  in  contact  with  a  bit  of  crumpled 
paper. 

Her  figure  seemed  to  stiffen,  as  her 
eyes  questioned  her  own  reflection  in 
the  mirror.  She  wore  black,  and  her 
iron-gray  hair  lay  in  smooth  bands 
under  a  widow's  cap.  The  stern  lines 
of  her  face  deepened  as  her  fingers 
closed  over  the  scrap  of  paper. 

With  it  in  her  hand,  she  walked  to 
the  window  and  sat  down  in  a  big 
rocker.      The    sun,    peeping    under    the 


green  shade,  rested  on  her  steady  hands, 
but  left  her  face  in  shadow. 

She  did  not  read  the  letter,  but  sat 
staring  at  the  opposite  wall.  Her  atti- 
tude of  absolute  calm  was  in  contrast  to 
the  anxiety  in  her  face.  Her  brows,  still 
dark,  drew  together  in  a  troubled  frown. 

"Another,"  she  murmured,  dropping 
her  eyes  to  the  letter,  "Two  this  week. 
And  he  does  not  even  miss  them !" 

She  sat  there  a  long  time,  the  sun- 
light throwing  the  letter  into  relief 
against  her  black  gown.  At  last  she 
rose  and  went  out  into  the  hall ;  down  its 
length  to  another  room,  cool  and  laven 
der-scented,  that  looked  out  into  a  quiet 
village  street. 

She  unlocked  an  old-time,  leather 
trunk,  drew  out  a  package  of  letters, 
and  slipped  the  crumpled  paper  under 
the  band  that  held  them.    For  an  instant, 
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she  weighed  them  in  her  hand,  a  strange 
look  in  her  eyes;  then  she  dropped  them 
in  the  trunk  and  locked  it.  A  sudden 
clamor  of  the  front  door  knocker,  echo- 
ing through  the  big,  silent  house,  caused 
no  answering  flutter  in  her  manner.  She 
went  from  the  room,  pausing  at  the 
threshold  for  a  backward  glance  at  the 
trunk,  and  down  the  stairs. 

"You,  Harry  ?"  she  said,  as  she  opened 
the  door.  There  was  no  surprise  in  her 
voice,  as  her  son  brushed  past  her  and 
flung  himself  on  a  lounge  in  the  parlor. 
She  lingered  a  moment  at  the  door,  look- 
ing out  into  the  deserted,  sunlit  street, 
then  joined  her  son. 

"What  is  the  matter?*'  she  asked.  She 
sat  down  near  him. 

"Oh,  mother,"  he  groaned.  "You 
know — Alice !" 

A  slight  color  rose  in  his  mother's 
face.  "Is  there  anything  new?"  she 
asked.  There  was  a  note  of  anxiety  in 
her  voice. 

"No,"  he  said  despondently.  "Noth- 
ing new;  the  same  wretched  business.  I 
think  she  hates  me.  I  can  't  understand 
it,"  he  burst  forth.  "We  w«re  desper- 
ately in  love  with  one  another  before  we 
were  married — you  know  that,  mother." 

"Yes,"  she  said  with  bitterness  that 
suddenly  broke  restraint,  "I  know  that." 

He  went  on,  absorbed  in  his  own  dis- 
tress :  "For  the  first  three  months — no 
married  couple  was  ever  happier.  Then, 
when  I  went  West  to  attend  to  Uncle 
Jim's  estate,  and  left  Alice  here  with 
you — she  seemed  to  change.  She  was 
not  the  same  when  I  came  back." 

"No,"  said  his  mother,  "she  was  not 
the  same."  She  looked  steadily  at  her 
son.  The  resemblance  between  them  was 
strong,  but  his  fine,  irritable  face  lacked 
the  calm  of  hers.  His  eyes  were  hag- 
gard. 

"I  dont  blame  you  for  it,  mother,"  he 
said  hurriedly.  "I  did  think,  when  she 
seemed  so  unhappy,  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  best  for  Alice  and  me  to  be 
*  alone — didn't  you  suggest  it  yourself? 
— that  we  would  better  live  somewhere 
else  than  here?" 

"Somewhere  else  than  here,"  ac- 
quiesced his  mother.  "Yes,  I  sug- 
gested it." 


"Well,  it  did  no  good."  He  rose  to  a 
sitting  position  and  dropped  his  head  in 
his  hands.  "I  think  she  hates  me,"  he 
said  again,  in  a  low  tone. 

A  struggle  was  apparent  in  Mrs. 
Thorpe's  face.  She  made  a  movement 
as  though  to  rise  and  go  to  her  son,  but 
by  a  visible  effort,  restrained  herself. 

He  buried  his  face  deeper  in  his  hands. 
"Every  day  we  seem  to  grow  farther 
apart.  I  go  home  and  find  her  in  tears. 
She  refuses  to  tell  me  what  is  wrong; 
when  I  reproach  her  for  keeping  some- 
thing from  me,  she  flies  into  a  passion 
and  says  I  never  loved  her — that  I  care 
nothing  for  her — that  we  would  be  hap- 
pier apart.  Upon  my  word,  I  think  we 
would  be." 

Mrs.  Thorpe  leaned  forward  with 
parted  lips.  "Harry,"  she  asked,  "if 
you  had  proof,  would  you  leave  Alice?" 

He  started  and  looked  at  her.  "Proof 
of  what?"  he  demanded. 

"Proof — that  she  does  not  care  for 
you." 

He  dropped  his  head  again.  "I  have 
proof  enough  of  that  every  day,"  he 
muttered. 

There  was  a  step  on  the  porch*— the 
sound  of  a  latch-key.  A  man  passed 
through  the  hallway  and  up  the  stairs. 
He  did  not  notice  the  mother  and  son, 
silent,  in  the  darkened  parlor. 

"It 's  Jim,"  said  Harry  listlessly.  He 
looked  around  the  big,  cool  room,  with 
a  certain  sense  of  rest  and  peace  that 
always  came  to  him  in  his  mother's  pres- 
ence. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe  quietly.  "It 
is  your  cousin  Jim." 

"He 's  staying  on  longer  than  I 
thought  he  would.  I  fancied  after  I  'd 
settled  up  the  estate  for  him,  he  'd  go 
back  West  somewhere." 

"Was  n't  there  some  reason — "  hesi- 
tated Mrs.  Thorpe. 

"Oh,  did  you  know?  I  didn't  suppose 
Jim  would  tell  you." 

"Jim  does  n't  guard  his  secrets  very 
carefully.  I  understood  there  was  some 
affair  with  his  partner's  wife — " 

"There  was  n't  anything,  in  reality. 
You  know  Jim — handsome,  careless, 
ready  to  make  love  to  every  woman  he 
meets.     Well,  this  was  the  only  woman 
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there,  and  he  made  love  to  her.  Her 
husband  discovered  what  was  going  on 
— ^Jim  left  some  of  her  letters  lying 
around,  and  some  one  took  them  to  her 
husband — there's  always  some  one  to 
make  mischief,  you  know — " 

His  mother  looked  at  him. 

"And  then  there  was  trouble.  Some 
one  warned  Jim  and  he  came  East.  But 
when  his  father  died,  he  did  n't  dare  go 
back  to  see  to  things;  so,  as  you  know, 
I  went.    It  took  longer  than  I  expected." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe,  "three 
months  is  a  long  time." 

"Hanged  if  I  understand  the  power 
fellows  like  Jim  have  over  women,"  ex- 
claimed Harry  angrily.  "That  poor  lit- 
tle fool  out  there  is  not  the  only  one  he 
has  cozened — and  he  does  n't  even  try. 
They  seem  to  come  to  him  as  moths  go 
to  a  light.  And  here  am  I,  who  can  't 
even  keep  my  wife  's  love.  God  knows. 
I  never  looked  at  another  woman,  or 
thought  of  another." 

The  color  flashed  into  Mrs.  Thorpe's 
still  face.  "Harry,"  she  breathed,  lean- 
ing toward  him,  her  hands  clasped,  "you 
love  Alice  still." 

He    looked    at    her    an    instant,    then  • 
dropped   his   face   in   the  pillow   with   a 
boyish  sob.     She  suddenly  drew  in  her 
clasped    hands    and    held     them     hard 
against  her  heart. 

"Such  love  as  he  never  gave  to  me," 
she  whispered  in  her  soul — "to  me,  his 
mother !" 

Then  she  straightened  in  her  chair. 
"Harry,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  he  knew; 
the  tone  she  had  used,  when  as  a  child 
she  bade  him  stand  quiet  while  she  dug 
out  a  splinter  or  plastered  a  wound — 
"Harry,  sit  up  and  listen  to  me." 

"Last  summer,"  she  said,  leaning  for- 
ward once  more  and  speaking  rapidly, 
"when  Jim  and  Alice  were  left  here  to- 
gether, they  became  very  friendly.  I 
noticed  it  from  the  first,  but  I  did  not 
suspect — " 

Her  son  started  up  with  a  face  of 
white  fury,  but  she  thrust  him  back  by 
an  imperative  gesture. 

"Listen  to  me,"  she  said  sharply. 
"Dcmt  jump  to  conclusions.  There  was 
nothing — there  is  nothing  wrong.  You 
have  said  yourself  that  Jim  makes  love 


to  every  woman  he  meets.  Well,  he 
made  love  to  Alice — under  my  very 
eyes." 

"To  my  wife,"  gasped  Harry.  He  was 
on  his  feet,  going  toward  the  door.  His 
mother  sprang  between  him  and  it. 

"No,"  she  cried,  "you  shall  listen  to 
me !  Would  you  make  a  scene  and  ruin 
Alice — wreck  all  hope  of  winning  her 
back?" 

"Winning  her  back,"  he  cried  between 
his  teeth.  "I  dont  want  her  back,  if  she 
loves  another  man.  Let  me  past, 
mother." 

"You  shall  not  pass,"  she  said  firmly, 
her  back  against  the  door  she  had  pulled 
close.  "Alice  does  not  love  Jim — there 
has  never  been  the  slightest  evidence  of 
it" — she  spoke  very  slowly,  her  eyes 
unwinkingly  on  her  son's  face — "but  no 
living  woman  is  insensible  to  love-mak- 
ing of  that  kind.  He  has  made  her  feel 
the  contrast  between  you  and  him." 

"Between  him  and  me — between  the 
man  who  is  playing  with  her,  and  the 
man  who  loves  her,"  said  Harry  bitterly. 

"Between  the  man  who  flatters  and 
praises  her,"  said  his  mother  sternly, 
"and  the  one  who  criticizes  and  dis- 
parages." 

"Are  vou  taking  their  part  against 
me?" 

"I  am  taking  her  part  against  you,  I 
am  taking  both  your  parts  against  him. 
Harry,  go  home  and  try  to  win  your 
wife's  love.  Remember  that  Alice  is  a 
young  girl.  I  warned  you  that  she  was 
not  of  your  class — that  she  had  had  no 
moral  training.  You  insisted  on  marry- 
ing her — now  you  cannot  shirk  your  re- 
sponsibility. Go  home,  and  treat  her  as 
you  did  in  the  first  days  of  your  mar- 
riage— and  Harry,  tell  her  of  Jim  and 
that  other  women.  Tell  her  of  the  let- 
ters." 

"Why?"'  he  asked  at  length.  He  stood, 
held  from  the  door  by  his  mother's  hand 
against  his  breast. 

"It  will  show  her  the  manner  of  man 
he  is.  Trust  me,  son.  You  trusted  me 
always,  until  it  came  to  marrying.  Trust 
me  again." 

"I  wish  I  had  trusted  you  then,"  he 
s-'id  sadly.  "It  would  have  been  better 
if  Alice  and  I  had  never  been  married-" 
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"Possibly;  but  you  are  married.  Will 
you  do  as  I  wish,  Harry?" 

"Since  you  wish  it."  He  suddenly 
bent  and  kissed  his  mother  on  the  cheek. 
She  moved  away  from  the  door,  and 
without  a  glance  at  the  staircase,  he 
went  hastily  from  the  house.  His  moth- 
er, left  alone,  stood  a  moment  tense  and 
silent.  Then,  with  an  inarticulate  cry, 
she  ran  to  the  couch,  dropped  beside  it, 
and  clasped  the  cushion  that  had  pil- 
lowed her  son's  head. 

In  the  week  that  followed,  Mrs. 
Thorpe  sat  much  in  her  cool,  lavender- 
scented  bed-room,  with  its  long  windows 
looking  out  on  the  street.  Often  she 
glanced  out  through  the  shrouding  cur- 
tains of  snowy  muslin,  only  to  come 
back  with  a  sigh  to  the  quiet  room  and 
her  attitude  of  waiting.  Once,  as  she 
sat  there,  she  heard  her  nephew  moving 
about  his  room.  After  a  little  he  came 
and  tapped  at  her  door. 

She  caught  up  some  sewing.  "Come," 
she  called  tranquilly.  He  thrust  a  hand- 
some, flushed  face  in  upon  her. 

"Aunt  Mary,  I've  lost — mislaid — some 
papers.  Did — did  you  see  any  writing 
lying  around?" 

Mrs.  Thorpe  looked  at  him  and 
laughed  a  little.  "Goodness,  Jim,  I 
picked  up  love-letters  all  over  the  room. 
Of  course,  I  did  n't  read  them,  but  some- 
times I  could  n't  help  seeing  the  names. 
Kitty  Joyce, — and   Helen   Cary,   and — " 

Jim  Thorpe  laughed,  more  amused 
than  ashamed.  "Oh,  I  say.  Aunt,  dont 
rub  it  in.     What  did  you  do  with  'em?" 

"Put  them  in  the  stove,"  said  Mrs. 
Thorpe  calmly. 

He  looked  relieved,  then  somewhat 
perturbed.  "There's  one  of  them  wants 
hers  back."  he  said. 

"Kitty,  I  suppose.  She  's  engaged  to 
John  Famum,  now.  Tell  her  they  are 
burned.  Dont  you  think  it  ^ivould  be 
well  to  stop  making  love  to  every  girl 
you  meet,  Jim?" 

"I  dont,"  he  protested.  "At  least,  I 
dont  intend  to.  I  say  things — before  I 
know  it.  I  told — this  girl — I  had  her  let- 
ters. And  now  I  can  't  produce  them." 

Mrs.   Thorpe   carefully   threaded   her 
needle.     "If  you   had   them,"   she   said 
"would  you  give  thcni  back  to  her?" 


Her  handsome  nephew,  now  entirely 
in  the  room,  leaned  his  head  against  the 
door  casing  and  laughed.  "I  might  save 
just  one,  to  remember  her  by,"  he 
jeered.  "I  always  like  to  keep  a 
sample." 

He  went  out,  still  laughing.  Mrs. 
Thorpe's  sewing  slid  to  the  floor  and 
she  ground  it  under  her  foot. 

"You  shall  leave  this  house  to-mor- 
row," she  panted,  "no  matter  what 
comes.     I  can  't  endure  it." 

Suddenly  she  started,  and  peered 
through  the  curtain  to  the  street  below. 
Her  nephew  was  swinging  along,  half 
a  block  away.  A  woman,  slight  and 
graceful,  stood  at  the  gateway,  staring 
after  him.  Mrs.  Thorpe  drew  back  be- 
hind the  curtain. 

Presently  the  great  knocker  sounded 
through  the  house.  Mrs.  Thorpe  tip- 
toed to  her  door  and  noiselessly  locked 
it.     She  stood,  listening. 

There  was  a  pause.  She  heard  the 
front  door  softly  tried.  It  swung  open 
and  some  one  stepped  into  the  hall. 
There  was  another  long  silence.  Then 
some  one  came  up  the  stairs,  stopped  an 
.  instant  outside  Mrs.  Thorpe's  door — 
tapped  on  the  panel.  Mrs.  Thorpe's 
face  was  so  near  to  the  tapping  fingers 
that  she  started  and  bit  her  lips.  She 
held  her  breath  to  perfect  silence.  After 
a  little  the  steps  went  down  the  hall — 
toward  Jim's  room. 

Softly  Mrs.  Thorpe  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock.  Inch  by  inch,  she  opened  the 
door  and  looked  into  the  hall.  There 
was  no  one  in  sight.  She  went  over  to 
the  leather  trunk,  unlocked  it,  and  took 
out  the  package  of  letters.  With  it  in 
her  hand,  she  went  down  the  hall  and 
flung  open  the  door  of  her  nephew's 
room. 

Her  son's  wife  turned  from  the  open 
bureau  drawer  she  was  ransacking  and 
faced  her  motlicr-in-law.  Her  face  was 
like  death,  and  her  pretty,  weak  mouth 
dropped  open  and  quivered. 

Mrs.  Thorpe  went  in  and  shut  the 
door. 

"Here  is  what  you  are  looking  for, 
Alice,"  she  said,  quietly.  She  held  out 
the  package  of  letters. 

Alice's  hand  shot  out    and    clutched 
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them.  She  cowered  away  for  an  in- 
stant, then  a  dangerous  light  sprang  into 
her  eyes.  Mrs.  1  horpe  thought  of  a  rat 
at  bay. 

"You  stole  them,"  Ahce  cried  shrilly. 
"You  have  showed  them  to  Harry." 

"No,  I  have  n't  showed  them  to 
Harry,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe;  she  softened 
a  little  as  she  saw  the  intense  relief  in 
the  other  woman's  face.  "Nor  did  I 
steal  them.  I  picked  them  up  on  the 
floor,  on  the  bureau,  out  of  the  waste- 
basket,  to  save  you — you^  Ah'ce  Thorpe, 
my  son's  wife — from  the  disgrace  your 
folly  merited." 

The  girl's  breath  came  quick  through 
her  parted  lips.  She  thrust  the  letters 
in  her  breast. 

"You  did  it  for  Harry,"  she  whis- 
pered at  last.  "You  love  him  so  much 
that  you  saved  me — whom  you  hate." 

Mrs.  Thorpe  walked  over  to  the  quiv- 
ering, shame-struck  creature,  and  laid 
her  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"No,"  she  said  slowly.  "That  is  not 
why  I  did  it.  I  hardly  know  why.  I 
think  because  you  are  a  woman,  and  I 
am  a  woman — and  I  would  not  betray 
another  woman  to  a  man ;  not  even  to 
my  own  son." 

Alice  stared  with  wide,  uncompre- 
hending eyes.  "I — dont — understand," 
she  said  confusedly.  She  pressed  her 
hands  on  her  forehead  and  leaned  heav- 
ily against  the  bureau.  After  a  little, 
she  looked  up,  a  light  growing  in  her 
face. 

"Oh — :do  you  mean — you  are  on  my 
side?"  she  gasped. 

"Have  I  not  proved  it?  There  are  the 
letters." 

"But  against  your  own  son?"  whis- 
pered the  girl.  She  leaned  nearer,  her 
beautiful,  immature  face  up-turned,  in- 
credulous. The  thought  that  she  was 
motherless  came  to  Mrs.  Thorpe,  de- 
tached, yet  somehow  explaining  all  that 
had  happened.  She  reached  out  and 
took  the  girl's  hands. 

"Alice,"  she  said,  "we  have  both  been 
wrong.      I     should    have    warned    you 


against  Jim,  have  tried  to  save  you.  But 
I  did  n't  love  you  enough.  And  when 
I  first  began  to  gather  up  your  letters — 
perhaps  I  did  intend  to  show  them  to 
Harr}'.  Mother  jealousy  is  nearly  as 
strong  as  mother  love ;  and  you  had 
taken  my  boy  from  me.  When  it  came 
to  the  test,  I  knew  I  could  n't  harm  you. 
It  was  not  for  Harry's  sake  that  I  kept 
silent — it  was  for  yours.  Do  you  under- 
stand?   Do  you  believe  me?" 

"Yes,"  said  Alice  at  last.  She  stood, 
her  hands  gripped  in  those  of  her 
mother-in-law,  a  flood  of  emotion  chok- 
ing her  utterance.  Twice  she  opened 
her  lips  to  speak — twice  failed  in  the 
effort.  At  last  the  words  broke  from 
her. 

"Oh,  you  must  have  cared  for  me  a 
little,  to  do  so  much.  You  have  been 
generous.  Be  more  generous.  Forgive 
me — and  love  me  a  little." 

Mrs.  Thorpe  gathered  the  girl  into  a 
swift  embrace,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
gave  her  a  mother's  kiss.  Alice  lay 
against  her  breast,  white  and  spent.  The 
older  woman  looked  down  upon  her  with 
tenderness. 

"Dear  child,"  she  said.  "I  have  little 
to  forgive.  But  your  husband  has 
much." 

Alice  turned  her  face  from  sight,  and' 
her  fingers  closed  over  the  forgotton  let- 
ters.    But  she  made  no  answer. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe  steadily, 
"for  you  may  trust  me.  Now  that  the 
glamor  has  passed — now  that  you  know 
what  manner  of  man  Jim  is — do  you 
still  love  Harry?" 

The  girl  trembled.  The  foolish,  faith- 
less letters  burned  against  her  breast,  but 
the  other's  arms  were  strong  and  kind. 
At  last  she  looked  up. 

"Oh,  I  do — I  do,"  she  cried.  "Can  you 
believe  it,  after — after  this?" 

A  great  light  flashed  into  Mrs. 
Thorpe's  eyes  and  a  sigh  of  relief  broke 
from  her  lips.  She  was  almost  smiling 
as  she  answered : 

"Yes,  even  this.  too.  I  can  understand 
and  believe — because   I   am  a  woman." 
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Aspects  of  the  New  York  Stage 

The  Gcxxl,  Bad  and  Indifferent  of  the  New  Season 
By  William  Winter 


[HERE  was  much  clamor 
of  promise  in  the  man- 
agerial preface  to  the 
dramatic  season  now  in 
progress,  but  the  opening 
chapters  have  much  re- 
sembled the  roar  that  was  intended  by 
Bottom, — a  roar  "as  gentle  as  a  sucking 
dove."  Much  was  heard,  at  first,  about 
"better  conditions"  and  "renewed  pros- 
perity"— things  much  to  be  desired ;  for 
many  disastrous  failures  had  occurred, 
and  consequent  heavy  losses  had  been 
suffered.  The  acclamation,  however, 
gradually  subsided,  as  the  time  drew 
near  for  the  Presidential  Election,  and 
as  play  after  play,  each  of  them  worth- 
less, was  "quietly  inurned."  Theatrical 
business  in  New  York  has  long  suffered 
under  the  adversity  of  too  many  theatres, 
and  likewise  because  of  that  narrow  pol- 
icy of  administration  which  continuously 
and  feverishly  strives  to  capture  public 
patronage  by  means  of  clap-trap  "novel- 
ties." The  stage,  in  other  words,  has 
been  made  common ;  tlie  traffic  lias  been 
overdone;  the  appeal  has  become  tire- 
some; and  thre  public  has  grown  weary 


of  chatter  and  dribble.  A  few  good 
plays, — but  only  a  few, — have  been  pre- 
sented within  the  last  two  years,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  admirably 
acted ;  but  there  has  been  a  prodigious 
torrent  of  trash ;  and,  as  matters  now 
stand,  it  looks  as  though  the  appeal  to 
a  vacuous,  or  frivolous,  or  depraved  taste 
could  not  any  longer  be  profitably  made ; 
that  fad  experiments  could  not  again  be 
attempted ;  and  that  a  recourse  to  gen- 
uine drama  and  true  acting  must  inevi- 
tably occur. 

The  incidents  of  the  last  five  months 
were,  for  the  most  part,  mournful.  Un- 
scrupulous females  have  disclosed  them- 
selves in  "Salome  Dances,"  which  are 
lascivious  and  brutal.  Musical  faxes 
have  been  spawned  in  such  abundance 
that  the  very  name  of  them  has  become 
odious.  Even  that  much  afflicted  per- 
son "the  tired  business  man"  (for  whose 
relief  the  purveyors  of  tinkle  and  prattle 
evince  such  a  touching  solicitude),  has 
exhibited  symptoms  of  satiety.  The  num- 
erous Cohan  family,  with  their  "Yan- 
kee Prince"  and  kindred  silly  concoc- 
tions of  mofe  or  less  tuneful  nonsense. 
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have  felt  the  chill  of  neglect.  A  thing 
called  "The  Girl  Question,"  done  at 
Wallack's  Theatre,  started  the  run  of 
failures  in  the  new  season.  Plays  re- 
spectively entitled  "Mary's  Lamb,"  "All 
for  a  Girl,"  "The  Call  of  the  North," 
"His  Wife's  Family,"  "The  Offenders," 
"Diania  of  Dobson's,"  and  "The  Regen- 
eration" were  momentarily  disclosed  and 
then  laid  to  rest.  Miss  Crosman,  Mr. 
Robert  Edeson,  Miss  Mannering,  Miss 
Maxine  Elliott,  and  Mr.  James  K. 
Hackett,  among  others,  invited  the  pub- 
lic notice  and  failed  to  obtain  it.  One 
play,  called  "Father  and  Son,"  shown  at 
a  Broadway  Theatre,  had  only  four  per- 
formances. Some  attention  was  gained 
by  a  revival  of  the  interesting  play  of 
"The  Thief," — a  revival  effected  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Frohman,  at  his  brother's  thea- 
tre, the  Empire;  and  Mr.  Augustus 
Thomas's  intellectual  significant,  and 
altogether  admirable  play  of  "The 
Witching  Hour"  was  embarked  on  a 
new  career  of  success.  In  general, 
though,  the  jack-knife  (that  time-hon- 
ored symbol  of  "open  and  shut"),  con- 
tinued in  steady  operation ;  and  at  one 
period  three  of  the  prominent  theatres 
of  the  capital, — Wallack's  the  Majestic, 
and  the  Hackett, — were  closed  for  want 
of  an  audience. 

The  principal  success  of  the  new  sea- 
son has  been  gained  by  Miss  Blanche 
Bates,  at  the  Stuyvesant  Theatre,  wherj 
she  appeared  on  September  22,  and 
where  she  has  been  acting  ever  since,  in 
a  thin  drama  entitled  "The  Fighting 
Hope."  Popular  favor  has  attended 
plays  called  "The  Man  From  Home": 
"Jack  Straw,"  with  Mr.  John  Drew  in 
the  leading  part ;  "Pierre  of  the  Plains" ; 
"The  Traveling  Salesman" ;  "A  Gentle- 
man from  Mississippi" ;  and  "The 
Devil."  Two  dramas  that  were  prosper- 
ous early  in  1908  are  prosperous  now, — 
"Paid  in  Full"  and  "The  Servant  in  the 
House" ;  the  one'  crude  and  disagreeable, 
but  effective ;  the  other,  crude  and  mo- 
notonous, but  morally  irreproachable 
(which  is  something  at  this  time!),  and 
at  some  moments  satiric.  The  most 
conspicuous  dramas  of  the  hour  are 
"The  Devil"  and  "Samson."  Of  "The 
Devil"  two  versions  have  been  current 


here, — one  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  the 
other  at  the  Garden.  That  play  has 
reached  the  American  stage  in  the  form 
of  translations  of  a  foreign  original, 
written,  in  Hungarian,  by  Ferenc  Mol- 
nar.  The  Belasco  version  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Alexander  Konta  and  W.  T. 
Earned ;  the  Garden  version  by  Oliver 
Herford.  In  the  former  the  chief  part  is 
acted  by  Mr.  George  Arliss;  in  the  lat- 
ter it  was  first  assumed  here  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Stevens.  Both  are  competent 
actors.  The  part  is  that  of  a  specious, 
subtle,  polished  tempter,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  vile  occupation  of  causing  the 
commission  of  adultery,  by  a  wife  who, 
several  years  after  her  .marriage,  meets 
with  one  of  her  early  suitors.  Particu- 
lar analysis  of  the  play  only  serves  to 
obtrude  upon  a  reader's  attention  an  of- 
fensive subject  that  many  novels  and 
many  plays  have  made  only  too  familiar 
to  the  public  mind.  The  wonder  is  that 
a  theme  so  trite  should  have  attracted  so 
much  attention;  but,  in  all  our  great 
cities — and,  indeed,  in  all  the  great  cities 
of  the  world,  it  seems — the  social  trend 
is  toward  vicious  luxury,  while  a  morbid 
taste  for  analysis  of  every  form  of  sen- 
sual propensity  and  perversion  has  long 
been  obvious.  The  play  of  "The  Devil" 
will  be  epidemic  for  a  while,  and  then 
will  fade  away.  Not  being  protected  by 
copyright  it  has,  already,  been  seized 
and  produced  in  many  of  the  principal 
cities.  Intrinsically  it  is  unimportant, 
except  as  a  further  vitiation  of  public 
taste.  Its  currency  has  been  much  pro- 
moted by  a  wrangle  in  the  press,  between 
the  two  managers  who  first  presented  it. 
As  to  the  right  of  production  of  that 
play,  it  is  somewhat  difficult,  in  the  haze 
of  accusation  and  denial,  to  perceive  the 
truth.  It  might  be  well — and  as  an  ad- 
vertising "dodge"  it  would  "pay" — to 
have  the  dispute  "tried,'"  at  the  expense 
of  the  interested  parties,  before  a  regu- 
larly ordered  court,  according  to  the 
rules  of  evidence.  No  such  course  would 
be  taken,  even  if  it  were  practicable.  One 
or  the  other  of  the  two  managers  in- 
volved, Mr.  H.  G.  Fiske  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Savage,  is  in  the  wrong,  and  is,  know- 
ingly, trading  on  a  technicality  in  law; 
and,  whichever  manager  is  wrong,  nei- 
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ther  of  tlicni  would  take  the  risk  of  an 
honest  adverse  decision,  obtained  in  legal 
form,  even  though,  in  fact,  that  decision 
could  not  be  enforced  in  law.  The  truth, 
meantime,  appears  to  be  this :  Mr.  Fiske 
applied  to  the  authorized  agents  of  the 
dra:matist,  Mr.  Molnar,  for  the  right  to 
produce  Mr.  Molnar's  play,  in  English, 
in  America,  and  he  secured  those  rights 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  hon- 
orably ignoring  the  fact  that,  under  ex- 
isting conditions  as  to  copyright  law,  he 
could  have  seized  the  play,  without  either 
asking  its  author's  permission  or  paying 
for  his  consent.  Mr.  Fiske,  as  it  appears, 
is  now  either  paying  the  compensation 
agreed  on  with  Mr.  Molnar's  agents,  or 
he  is  prepared  to  pay  it,  if  the  author 
will  accept  it — intending,  in  the  event  of 
his  refusal  so  to  do,  to  pay  the  "royal- 
ties" to  an  Hungarian  charity.  Mr, 
Molnar,  meantime,  as  it  seems,  has  been 
induced  by  Mr.  Savage,  by  reason  of 
larger  payment,  or  by  other  inducement 
(probably  the  former),  to  repudiate  the 
action  of  his  lawful  agents,  without  right 
or  justification,  and  to  "sell"  to  Mr. 
Savage  the  right  to  produce  his  play  in 
English,  in  this  country — a  right  which, 
actually,  if  not  technically,  he  had,  as  it 
appears,  ceased  to  own  when  the  sale 
was  effected,  through  his  agents,  to  Mr. 
Fiske.  With  regard  to  the  production 
of  the  play  it  seems  that  Mr.  Fiske  has 
behaved  in  an  entirely  honorable  manner 
and  is  merely  standing  upon  his  rights, 
in  producing  it.  Meanwhile,  the  essen- 
tially important  fact,  to  the  public,  is 
that  Mr.  Fiske  and  Mr.  Savage,  as  well 
as  the  herd  of  unscrupulous  speculators 
who  have  seized  on  Mr.  Molnar's  play, 
have  done  and  are  doing,  wrong  to  the 
Theatre  and  to  the  Public,  in  producing; 
for  the  sake  of  the  financial  profit,  a  glib, 
cynical,  trite,  dirty,  and  injurious,  though 
artistically,  insignificant  play,  which  pre- 
sents an  episodical  and  necessarily  vile 
picture  of  low  intrigue — a  presentation 
that  "teaches"  (for  "teaching"  is,  as 
ever,  the  plea  and  the  attempted  justifi- 
cation), precisely  nothing. 

The  drama  called  "Samson,"  adapted 
by  the  comedian,  William  Gillette,  and 
much  changed  in  the  process  of  adapta- 


tion, comes  from  the  French  of  Henri 
Bernstein,  author  of  the  clever  play  of 
"The  Thief."  It  was  produced  at  the 
Criterion  Theatre  in  October,  and  Mr. 
Gillette  assumed  the  chief  part  in  it — 
that  of  a  "self-made  man,"  named 
Brachard.  Remembering  the  fine  con- 
struction and  effective  story  of  "The 
Thief,"  it  was  hoped  that  the  new  play 
from  the  same  pen  would  prove  to  be 
agreeable,  admirable,  and  worthy  of  suc- 
cess. The  production  of  it,  however,  re- 
vealed that,  even  when  subjected  to 
modification  and  disinfection,  which 
made  it  practicable  for  our  stage,  it  is 
vulgar  and  repulsive.  In  the  original, 
as  spectators  acquainted  with  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Paris  stage  could  readily 
discern,  it  must  have  been  unspeakable. 
Its  theme  is  the  old,  tedious,  threadbare, 
offensive  topic  of  domestic  broil.  The 
husband  {Brachard)  of  a  woman  who 
has  been  married  to  him,  against  her 
will,  by  her  "noble"  but  impecunious 
parents,  suspects  her,  with  apparently 
abundant  reason,  of  infidelity,  and,  in 
avenging  himself  on  her  putative  para- 
mour, he  works  his  own  financial  luin  as 
well  as  that  of  his  foe.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  recount  the  incidents  in  detail. 
The  performance  was  not  such  as  to  win 
the  intelligent  admirers  of  acting.  The 
piece  is  one  that  the  public,  in  the  various 
cities  to  which  it  will  be  taken,  should 
scrupulously  avoid.  It  contains  nothing 
meritorious ;  it  imparts  only  disgust. 

The  aspect  of  our  stage,  like  the  kalei- 
doscope, is  continuously  changing.  Ad- 
mirable plays  arrive,  now  and  then,  and 
fine  performances  are  revealed.  The 
picture  is,  happily,  not  all  darkness.  Mrs. 
Fiske,  Miss  Marlowe,  Miss  Bates,  Miss 
Allen,  Miss  Adams,  Mr.  Mantell,  Mr. 
Drew,  Mr.  Sothern,  Mr.  Warfield,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Goodwin,  and  other  clever  actors  still 
occasionally  emerge,  and  sometimes, 
their  presence  is  delightful.  But  the 
early  part  of  this  season  was  "weary, 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,"  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  it  continues  to  be  so. 
More  particular  consideration  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  some  of  those  admired  per- 
formers must  be  deferred.     A  sad  word 
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is  spoken  in  the  positive  announcement 
that  the  great  actress,  Ada  Rehan,  al- 
though she  is  in  moderately  good  health, 
will  never  again  grace  the  stage  with  her 
presence.  The  loss  is  inexpressible— 
for  it  means  the  permanent  disappearance 


of  one  of  the  brightest  figures  of  our 
time;  a  noble  woman,  whose  every  en- 
deavor was  for  the  advancement  of  act- 
ing; whose  art  was  exquisite,  whose  per- 
sonality was  charming,  whom  to  see  was 
to  admire,  and  whom  to  know  is  to  love. 


The  Thought 

By  Charles  Elmer  Jenney 

Not  Caxton  print,  nor  all  th'  engraver's  art. 

Nor  deckle-edge,  nor  marble-mirrored  page; 

Not  crushed  Levant,  nor  Maroc's  clasping  cage, 
Nor  hand-wrought  fett'ring  of  the  prisoned  heart ; 
Not  e'en  the  fluent  fancy's  polished  part, 

Bright  metaphor,  and  brilliant  badinage. 

Alliteration's  liquid  heritage. 
Nor  Allegory's  clear  illuming  chart ; 
Nay,  none  of  these  what  Time  elects  to  save. 

They  lend  the  aid  that  luxuries  allot, 
Like  luxuries,  they  run  the  ready  slave 

Of  golden  lamp ;  they  are  the  sold  and  bought. 
'Tis  what  the  brain's  best  labor  bore  and  gave, — 

The  first,  and  last,  and  everything, — the  thought. 


Development  News 

Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  California,  Nevada, 

Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Alaska, 

Hawaii  and  the  Phillipines 

Note:  Beginning  with  this  number,  the  Progress  Department  will  regularly  con- 
tinue to  be  devoted  to  brief  and  conservative  items  on  Western  development.  To  all 
interested  in  the  West  it  will  be  found  of  great  value. 

The  various  commercial  and  municipal  organizations  of  all  states  and  territories 
w^st  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  and  the 
Federal  Departments  are  invited  to  send  to  this  department  authentic  news  clippings 
and  original  items  which  would  be  of  general  interest  and  value  to  those  who  are 
looking  to  the  West  for  opportunities  for  home-making  or  investment.  Address, 
Editor  Progress  Department. 

"There  never  has  been  in  history  any  movement  comparable  to  the  tvonderful 
mestwcrd  march  of  the  hard-zvorking  American  pioneer  farmers,  and  of  those 
zi'ho  came  after  them,  who  Imve  overspread  this  continent,  2vho  are  now  fJling 
its  remotest  corners." — (From  a  recent  address  by  President  Roosevelt.) 
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Public  Ijand  Open  to  Settlement. 


Roseburg,  Oregon. — The  Interior  De- 
partment at  Washington  has  notified  the 
Roseburg  Land  Office  that  91,840  acres  of 
the  Umpqua  National  Forest  Reserve  will 
be  thrown  open  to  public  entry  and  settle- 
ment on  January  21,  1909.  Squatting  will 
be  permitted  thirty  days  previous  to  this 
date.  It  is  estimated  that  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  will  be  open  to  present 
filing,  the  remainder  being  covered  by 
filings  made  previous  to  its  withdrawal. 
The  Lakeview  Land  Office  also  makes  a 
similar  announcement  relating  to  1,160 
acres  in  the  Fremont  National  Forest, 
subject  to  public  entry  after  December  17, 
1908. 


A  Thousand  Colonists  in  Three  Days. 

Portland,  Oregon. — The  Harriman  lines 
carried  more  than  a  thousand  prospective 
Oregon  settlers  into  Portland  during  a 
period  of  three  days  while  the  recent  col- 
onist rates  were  In  effect.  Nor  does  the 
immense  amount  of  untilled  land  and  un- 
sccatched  resources  suggest  any  conges- 
tion as  yet.  But  people  must  have  been 
coming,  for  a  town  In  Oregon  is  Indeed 
dead  that  Is  not  doubling  its  population 
every  ten  years,  and  property  values  are 
far  from  being  that  conservative.  While 
talking  about  colonist  rates,  one  of  Ore- 
gon's newer  sons  has  suggested  that  the 
railroad  companies  ought  to  advertise  col- 
onist days  for  horses  and  cattle,  also,  and 
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allow  the  newcomer  to  bring  his  livestock, 
too,  rather  than  being  compelled  to  sell 
them  in  the  East  at  a  sacrifice. 

Record    Price    for    Inland    Empire    Wheat 
Land. 

Pendleton,  Oregon — Wheat  land  reached 
a  record  price  here  this  month  when  a 
quarter  section  was  sold  for  nearly  $110  per 
acre.  It  seems  somewhat  to  confirm  the  re- 
cent prediction  of  James  J.  Hill  that  wheat 
land  must  rapidly  advance  in  price,  since 
in  twenty  years  the  United  States  will  have 
a  population  of  two  hundred  millions  and 
that  we  are  now  raising  only  half  enough 
wheat  to  feed  that  many  people. 

Orchard    Sells    for   $34,000. 

Hood  River,  Oregon. — A  forty-acre  tract 
in  the  Hood  River  Valley  set  to  three  year 
old  apple  trees  has  been  sold  to  two  Min- 
neapolis men  for  $3  4,000.  The  orchard  is 
not  yet  in  bearing  and  the  sale  proves  con- 
siderable faith  on  the  part  of  the  East- 
erners. Another  sale  in  this  section  sev- 
eral weeks  previously,  records  $16,000  for 
a  ten-acre  tract,  and  a  Portland  man  has 
just  paid  $13,000  for  a  twenty-acre  Hood 
River  tract,  eight  acres  of  which  is  in 
bearing  trees.  It  has  just  been  reported 
that  the  total  apple  crop  of  the  valley  for 
the  past  year  was  300,000  boxes  with  a 
market  value  of  $800,000. 

That  this  is  not  the  only  fruit  section  in 
the  state,  however,  is  evidenced  by  the  re- 
port that  J.  H.  Smith  near  Roseburg,  Ore- 
gon, in  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  will  pick 
300  boxes  of  apples  from  a  quarter-acre 
orchard.  He  has  been  offered  from  two 
to  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  box  for  his 
total  crop,  but  he  has  declined  the  offer 
and  is  preparing  to  ship  them  to  eastern 
markets  where  he  expects  to  receive 
fancy  prices. 

Indian  Reservation  May  Be  Colonized. 

Dallas,  Oregon. — A  project  is  under  way 
whereby  about  13,000  acres  of  rich  land 
contained  within  the  Grand  Ronde  Indian 
Reservation  will  be  placed  on  the  market 
for  colonization.  The  land  is  rich  but  has 
never  been  cultivated.  The  plan  is  to  in- 
terest eastern  settlers  and  build  it  into  a 
flourishing  community. 

Promising  Coal  Fields  in  Coos  County. 

Marshfield,  Oregon — There  seems  prom- 
ise of  a  period  of  great  activity  in  the  de- 
velopment of  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
resources  of  Oregon,  namely  the  coal 
fields  of  Coos  county.  About  four  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  this  part  of  the  state 
is  underlaid  with  coal  deposits,  according 
to  geological  surveys.  Coal  mining  in  a 
small  way  has  been  carried  on  for  forty 
years  in  Coos  county,  but  only  during  the 
past  few  years  has  any  considerable  devel- 
opmental work  been  done.  Just  now  there 
is  great  interest  in  the  purchase  of  exten- 


sive coal  proi^crties  to  the  value  of  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars  by  what  is  declared 
to  be  a  holding  company  of  the  Hill  rail- 
road interests.  It  is  said  that  this  pur- 
chase insures  the  establishment  of  a  line 
of  Hill  boats  touching  all  the  principal 
points  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Southern 
Pacific  is  also  heavily  interested  in  this, 
the  only  coal  deposit  of  any  importance  on 
the  Pacific  coast  south  of  Puget  Sound. 

Will  Colonize  Three  Quarters  of  a  Million 
Acres. 

Lakeview,  Oregon. — Preliminary  work 
for  the  exploitation  and  reclamation  of 
750,000  acres  of  the  old  Military  Land 
Grant  of  this  county  is  being  made  by 
an  incorporated  stock  company.  This  im- 
mense tract  is  only  one-twentieth  part  of 
Lake  county,  which  is  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  long  and  has  an  area  as  large 
as  New  Hampshire  and  five  times  as  large 
as  the  state  of  Delaware.  The  same  com- 
pany has  completed  similar  schemes  in 
other  parts  of  the  West.  The  plan  is  to 
begin  the  building  of  reservoirs  and  canals 
at  once,  and  the  company  promises  to  re- 
claim 30,000  acres  by  1910.  At  present, 
the  site  is  something  like  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  railroad. 

Nearly    Half    a    Million    for    the    Klamath 
Project. 

Klamath  Falls,  Oregon. — The  sum  of 
$416,000  has  been  allotted  to  the  Klamath 
Reclamation  project  for  the  year  1909  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $50,000  above  the  amount  al- 
lotted for  construction  work  during  the 
past  year. 

Waldo  Lake  for  Power  and  Irrigation. 

Eugene,  Oregon. — Approximately  one- 
half  of  the  water  and  storage  capacity  of 
Waldo  Lake,  situated  at  the  summit  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains  and  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  Eugene,  has  been  sold 
to  a  Montana  capitalist  for  the  sum  of 
$35,000.  It  is  understood  that  he  will 
utilize  the  water  in  the  irrigation  of  30,- 
000  acres  of  the  Willamette  Valley  which, 
it  is  prophesied,  will  then  rival  the  best 
irrigated  sections  in   productiveness. 

Transportation    for   Wallowa   County. 

Joseph,  Oregon. — The  last  spike  in  the 
seventy-mile  extension  of  the  railroad  into 
a  very  rich  community  was  driven  with 
ceremony  recently.  This  will  begin  a  new 
era  of  prosperity  and  development  for  Wal- 
lowa county  which  has  been  praying  for  a 
transportation  outlet  for  years  beyond  the 
memory  of  most  of  its  residents. 

Oregon  Fir  Ranked   With  Mahogany. 

Portland,  Oregon, — The  editor  of  the 
American  Lumberman,  J.  E.»  Defenbaugh, 
states  as  his  opinion  that  Oregon  and 
Washington  fir  will  in  time  rank  with  ma- 
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hogany,  oak,  maple,  and  birch  as  finish- 
ing material  for  dwellings  and  offices.  He 
deplores  the  fact  that  thousands  of  acres 
of  the  best  of  fir  has  in  the  past  been 
slashed  and  burned  in  the  clearing  of 
coast  lands.  Certain  it  is,  say  timbermen, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  paying  invest- 
ment on  the  part  of  Uncle  Sam  to  have 
given  the  preempter  and  homesteader  a 
small  fortune  to  have  kept  away  from  his 
claim  rather  than  to  have  encouraged  this 
slashing. 

A  Railroad  Into  Eagle  Valley. 

Baker  City,  Oregon. — Construction  is  to 
be  begun  at  once  by  the  Eagle  Valley  Rail- 
road Company  on  their  thirty-mile  exten- 
sion into  the  rich  Eagle  Valley.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  producing  fruit  districts  of 
the  West.  It  has  captured  a  number  of 
world  prizes  at  exhibits,  and  fruit  raising 
is  immensely  profitable  even  now,  when 
the  produce  must  be  hauled  thirty  miles 
by  wagon  to  market. 

General   Oregon   Notes. 

Under  a  general  agreement  made  be- 
tween the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  Reclamation  Service,  the  Weather 
Bureau,  and  the  state  officials  of  Oregon, 
an  Investigation  of  the  available  water 
supply  of  the  vast  irrigable  section  of  in- 
terior Oregon  is  to  be  made.  This  area, 
almost  as  large  as  the  state  of  Ohio,  is  at 
present  untouched  by  a  railroad,  but  with 
promised  railroad  development  in  the  near 
future  an  immense  district  will  be  open  for 
irrigation  schemes  of  all  sorts. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Catholic  Col- 
onization is  investigating  various  sections 
of  Oregon  with  a  view  of  establishing  a 
colony  somewhere  in  the  Northwest.  The 
bureau  purposes  to  induce  thrifty  immi- 
grants to  come  to  Amercn  and  live  in  col- 
onies under  the  protection  of  the  church. 

Preliminary  operations  have  begun 
towards  establishing  a  half-million-dollar 
electric  power  plant  on  the  Clackamas 
River  above  Portland.  The  plant  will  gen- 
erate 15,000  horse  power  and  the  electric- 
ity will  be  sold  in  Portland  for  lighting 
and  manufacturing  purposes. 

Experiments  conducted  near  Corvallis 
during  the  past  season  show  an  Increase 
of  80  per  cent  In  the  hop  yield  of  a  cer- 
tain tract  because  of  irrigation.  A  con- 
elusion  is  drawn  from  this  and  other  ex- 


periments, that  all  crops  in  this  most 
wonderful  Willamette  Valley  may  be  in- 
creased from  75  to  100  per  cent  by  irriga- 
tion. This  is  pronounced  the  most  won- 
derful agricultural  valley  in  the  world, 
having  a  tillable  area  of  5,000,000  acres, 
only  twenty  per  cent  of  which  is  being 
farmed  at  present.  The  climate  and  soil 
are  pronounced  practically  identical  with 
the  Isle  of  Jersey,  which  due  to  diversified 
farming  is  supporting  a  dense  population. 

Minneapolis  capitalists  have  purchased 
30,000  acres  of  the  old  Corvallis  &  Ya- 
guina  Bay  wagonroad  grant,  in  Lincoln 
and  Benton  counties,  which  will  be  divided 
into  small  tracts  and  sold  to  Eastern  home- 
seekers.  The  land  is  along  the  line  of  the 
Corvallis  and  Eastern  railroad  and  is  said 
to  be  especially  suitable  for  dairying  and 
fruit  and  nut  culture.  Very  little  of  the 
land  of  this  grant  has  been  developed  as 
yet  and  exploitation  will  be  pushed  by  the 
Yaquina  Valley  Fruit  and  Land  Company 
with  headquarters  in  Minneapolis. 

What  may  prove  to  be  the  largest  gov- 
ernment reclamation  project  in  America  is 
being  considered  by  a  government  sur- 
veyor in  the  vicinity  of  Dayville.  If  found 
feasible  the  project  would  reclaim  some- 
thing like  400,000  acres  of  sagebrush  land 
lying  along  the  Columbia  River  and  reach- 
ing up  the  John  Day  River.  A  reservoir 
would  be  made  of  the  lower  John  Day 
River  and  about  10,000  acres  of  cultivated 
land  flooded.  The  total  expenses  of  such 
a  project,  including  the  buying  of  the  prop- 
erty rights  that  would  be  submerged, 
would  involve  about  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars, it  is  estimated. 

Attempts  are  being  made  by  the  resi- 
dents adjacent  to  the  abandoned  Umatilla 
Reclamation  project  in  Eastern  Oregon 
and  Western  Idaho  along  the  Snake  River, 
to  have  it  revived  by  the  government  en- 
gineers. This  project,  which  would  re- 
cover about  150,000  acres  of  fine  land, 
was  given  up  by  the  government  about 
four  years  ago  after  much  preliminary 
work  because  of  opposition  by  residents 
who  were  interested  in  certain  private  com- 
panies who  promised  to  give  something 
"just  as  good"  and  cheaper.  But  the  pri- 
vate companies  did  not  materialize  and 
now  the  citizens  are  after  Uncle  Sam  to 
come  back.  Oregon  has  some  $6,000,000 
in  her  share  of  the  reclamation  fund, 
available  for  this  and  other  projects. 
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Farmers  Will   Build  Electric  Line. 

Walla  Walla,  Washington. — A  meeting 
has  just  been  held  here  which  resulted  in 
a  preliminary  organization  among  one 
hundred  and  fifty  representative  farmers 
of    Columbia    and    Walla    Walla    counties 


who  assert  that  they  will  begin  at  once  the 
construction  of  a  forty-four  mile  electric 
line  from  Dayton  through  this  city  to 
Pasco.  The  right-of-way  has  been  secured 
and  the  line  has  already  been  surveyed  and 
mapped.  Stock  will  be  sold  among  the 
farmers  and  business  men,  and  one  farmer 
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has  volunteered  to  grade  five  of  the  ob- 
jective forty-four  miles  in  exchange  for 
stock  of  the  company.  The  project  is 
hoped  to  be  completed  in  ten  months, 

A  Six-Million  Dollar  Power  Plant. 

Seattle,  Wash. — Rival  Eastern  capital- 
ists are  hastening  additional  men  into  the 
Skagit  River  Canyon  where  several  survey- 
ing forces  have  been  working  all  summer 
in  estimating  the  practicability  of  the  har- 
nessing of  the  estimated  300,000  horse 
power  of  the  river.  The  Skagit  Power 
Company  already  has  a  plant  located,  and 
it  is  reported  that  they  have  sold  40,000 
of  the  horse  power  that  their  proposed 
six-million-dollar  plant  will  generate,  to 
Seattle  industries. 

Some  of  Washington's  Irrigation  Projects. 

Spokane,  Wash. — The  Kettle  Falls  Land 
Company  of  this  city  will  complete  a 
twenty-two  mile  canal  before  spring,  which 
is  to  take  water  from  the  Colville  River 
just  above  its  junction  with  the  Columbia 
and  carry  it  by  gravity  to  Kettle  Falls 
where  it  will  irrigate  about  8,000  acres  of 
what  promises  to  be  the  best  of  fruit  land. 
Kennewick,  Wash. — Work  is  being 
pushed  here  in  preparation  for  the  open- 
ing of  another  plat  of  irrigated  land  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Irrigation  Company.  A 
plant  is  being  installed  which  will  pump 
twelve  million  gallons  of  water  every 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  Columbia  to 
the  sightly  rolling  hills  which  overlook  six 
towns,  five  counties,  three  rivers,  and 
parts  of  two  states.  This  amount  of  water 
will  irrigate  3,500  acres  of  rich  fruit  land 
which,  with  water  and  being  above  the 
frost  line,  will  prove  very  productive.  A 
famous  landscape  artist,  Olmstead  of  New 
York,  has  been  engaged  to  plat  a  residence 
suburb,  which  presumes  a  growth  from 
our  present  five-year-old  town  of  two  thou- 
sand to  one  of  fifteen  thousand. 

North  Yakima,  Wash.  —  Construction 
work  has  been  begun  on  a  new  flume  for 
the  Selah-Moxee  Canal  Company  which 
will  increase  the  capacity  of  its  old  ditch 
enough  to  irrigate  1,700  acres  in  the 
Moxee  Valley. 

Wenatchee,  Wash. — About  ten  miles 
south  of  here,  overlooking  the  Columbia 
River,  the  Valhalla  corporation  has  pur- 
chased a  five-hundred-acre  tract  which 
they  will  reclaim  by  pumping  water  from 
the  Columbia  through  three  stations  at  dif- 
ferent heights  above  the  water  level.  The 
land  will  be  set  to  winter  apples,  and  ulti- 
mately  cut   into    small    tracts. 

Brewster,  Wash. — One  thousand  acres 
of  the  Brewster  Flats,  which  includes  a 
portion  of  the  tract  sold  by  the  state  last 
June,  will  be  reclaimed  by  an  irrigation 
project  unique  in  that  it  embodies  prac- 
tically all  features  that  are  known  to  the 


larger  schemes,  such  as  storage  reservoirs, 
high  dams,  and  long  flumes  around  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  The  district  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Northwest  for  winter 
apples. 

It  is  announced  through  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  that  the  Government  will  de- 
liver water  in  the  spring  to  3,472  acres  of 
the  total  8,000  acres  of  the  Okanogan  pro- 
ject in  Washington.  A  charge  of  $65  pei 
acre,  divided  into  ten  annual  payments, 
will  be  made  for  bringing  water  to  the 
land.  This  project  is  reported  to  be  83 
per  cent  complete.  Of  the  other  Govern- 
ment projects  in  the  state,  the  Sunnyside 
reclaiming  40,000  acres,  is  2  6  per  cent 
completed;  the  Tieton  reclaiming  2  4,000 
acres,  is  54  per  cent  completed;  and  the 
Wapato  project  which  is  to  irrigate  20,000 
acres  is  only  well  started. 

Wenatchee,  Wash. — Several  propositions 
have  been  made  by  capitalists  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  Orondo  district  to  conduct  water 
to  a  thousand  acres  or  more  of  this  prom- 
ising fruit  section.  The  latest,  for  which 
the  settlers  have  just  been  called  together, 
is  a  proposal  of  Prowell  &  Hoffman,  of 
this  city,  to  establish  a  large  pumping 
plant  and  reclaim  the  land  for  $40  per 
acre. 

Richland,  Wash. — Three  new  railroads 
are  prospective  for  this  vicinity  where  the 
Lower  Yakima  Irrigation  Company  is 
watering  16,000  acres  and  is  working  on 
another  project  which  will  reclaim  75,000 
additional  acres.  It  is  estimated  here  that 
under  irrigation,  ten  acres  will  produce  as 
much  as  a  quarter  section  farmed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

The  Vera  tract  of  1,000  acres,  near  Spo- 
kane, is  advertising  ripe  strawberries  for 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  strawberries  which  it 
is  claimed  have  almost  the  flavor  of  the 
spring  ones.  Their  tract  is  being  irrigated 
by  a  120-foot  well  and  powerful  pump,  and 
is  unique  in  that  the  water  is  carried 
through  concrete  flumes,  which  means  a 
big  saving,  and  is  a  method  that  must  be 
adopted  in  many  Western  sections  as  water 
becomes  more  valuable.  This  land  is  now 
said  to  be  worth  $1,000  per  acre. 

Harrlman  Will  Tunnel  Under  Tacoma. 

Tacoma,  Wash. — It  has  been  announced 
that  bids  have  been  taken  for  a  8,700-foot 
tunnel  under  the  city  of  Tacoma,  to  be 
built  by  the  Union  Pacific  in  their  approach 
to  the  city  from  the  south  in  the  comple- 
tion of  their  Oregon  &  Washington  Rail- 
road from  Portland  to  Seattle.  This  mile- 
and-a-half  tunnel  will  be  double-tracked 
and  will  cost  about  $3,000,000.  It  will  be 
rushed  to  completion  in  a  year. 

Miscellaneous  Washington  Items. 

Twenty-seven  hundred  acres  of  timber 
land   in    Skamania   County,    near   the   Co- 
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lumbia  River,  cruising  eight  and  a  quarter 
million  feet  of  lumber  to  the  section,  have 
been  sold  to  a  Minnesota  firm  for  $190,000 
cash. 

The  Washington  Water  Power  Company, 
which  operates  electric  lines  in  and  about 
Spokane  and  distributes  electrical  energy 
for  light  and  power,  has  voted  to  expend 
$16,000,000  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  a 
year  in  improving  their  holdings  in  that 
vicinity. 

North  Yakima  has  visions  of  being  called 
the  power  city  of  the  Yakima  Valley  when 
the  Northwest  Light  &  Water  Company 
complete  their  plans  for  developing  a  plant 
of  10,000  horse-power,  which  they  promise 
to  do  within  a  few  months.  A  part  of  the 
power  will  be  used  for  the  pumping  of 
water  to  reclaim  2  5,000  acres  of  land 
through  other  companies. 

Without  any  previous  training  for  the 
work,  but  prompted  by  an  interest  in  hor- 
ticulture and  a  desire  for  outdoor  life,  a 
society  woman,  of  Tacoma,  and  her  two 
daughters,  about  a  year  ago  left  the  city 
and  purchased  a  twenty-five-acre  apple  or- 
chard near  Ellensburg.  About  12,000 
boxes  of  fruit  have  been  harvested  this 
year  and  a  handsome  profit  will  be  netted. 
Ten  refrigerator  cars  of  apples  are  being 
shipped  to  Chicago  from  the  orchard  and 
fancy  prices  are  expected. 

It  is  announced  from  Spokane  that  C.  B. 
Pride,  who  is  a  Wisconsin  capitalist  and 
owns  a  million-dollar  paper  mill  in  that 
state,  will  at  once  begin  the  erection  of  a 
similar  mill  in  that  city.  The  plant  will 
give  employment  to  1,500  men.  The  pulp 
will  be  ground  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
St.  Joe  River,  Idaho,  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  where  the 
promoters  of  the  enterprise  control  vast 
areas  of  spruce  and  balm. 

The  mineral  output  for  the  state  of 
Washington  for  1907  has  been  compiled 
by  the  Geological  Survey  and  it  shows  a 
total  valuation  of  $11,617,706,  the  chief 
Item  of  which  refers  to  the  coal  output  of 
$7,679,801,  in  which  the  state  led  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  as  she  also  did  in  clay 
and  lime  products. 

A  yield  of  potatoes  which  is  believed  to 
break  the  previous  world's  record  Is  re- 
ported by  R.  J.  Hurd,  a  rancher  living  on 
the  Little  Spokane  River,  near  Spokane. 
Bight  hundred  bushels  were  dug  from  one 
acre,  and  a  total  of  2,400  bushels  from  a 
four-acre  patch.  They  were  raised  on 
sandy  soil  in  the  arid  part  of  the  state  and 
without  irrigation. 

From  the  western  part  of  the  state 
comes  a  story  of  a  22-pound  beet  raised 
by  Willard  Turner  near  Montesano. 

Notable  Educational  Gathering. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. — The  greatest  edu- 
cational gathering  ever  held  In  the  Pacific 


Northwest,  called  in  the  interest  of  Whit- 
man College,  has  closed  after  a  several 
days'  conference.  The  purpose  of  the 
gathering  was  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
for  making  Whitman  the  "great  private 
Christian  College  of  the  Northwest"  and 
Walla  Walla  the  educational  center  of 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.  Plans  for 
buildings  have  been  adopted  which  when 
carried  out  will  give  the  school  $3,000,000 
worth  of  equipment  and  will  include  build- 
ings devoted  to  and  bearing  these  names: 
Forestry  and  Irrigation,  Mines  and  Geol- 
ogy, Civil  and  Mechanical,  Electrical  En- 
gineering, Physics  and  Chemistry,  Arts  and 
Architecture,  Academic,  Library,  Museum 
and  Auditorium.  There  is  every  proba- 
bility of  the  success  of  the  immediate  plan 
to  raise  $2,000,000  to  get  the  project 
under  way.  The  institution  was  founded 
by  Rev.  Gushing  Eels  in  memory  of  Mar- 
cus Whitman,  who  lived  and  died  for  the 
"Old  Oregon"  of  which  Walla  Walla  is  the 
geological  center. 

Five  Million  Apples  At  International  Apple 
Show. 

Spokane,  Wash. — The  first  exposition  in 
the  world  devoted  wholly  to  the  display  of 
apples  was  held  in  this  city  from  December 
7  to  12.  There  were  entered  in  com- 
petition for  the  $35,000  prizes  over  five 
million  apples,  of  every  known  variety,  and 
representing  nearly  every  state  of  the 
Union,  several  provinces  of  Canada,  and 
all  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe.  The 
competition  was  open  to  every  grower  of 
the  world,  without  entrance  fee. 

The  inner  purpose  of  the  exposition  is  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  growth  of  apples 
in  America,  and  to  demonstrate  their  great 
value  as  food  and  fruit  and  the  innumer- 
able uses  to  which  they  and  their  by- 
products may  be  placed.  The  apple  may 
be  called  our  national  fruit,  yet,  notwith- 
standing our  great  growth  in  population 
during  the  past  decades,  the  apple  indus- 
try has  fallen  off  almost  in  an  inverse 
ratio.  But  for  the  large  and  constantly 
growing  apple  yield  of  the  Northwest  there 
would  have  been  an  apple  famine  In 
America  this  year,  and  the  future  promises 
nothing  better  unless  something  is  done  at 
once  to  stimulate  the  great  Industry.  The 
yield  of  apples  for  the  United  States  In 
1896  was  a  little  over  69,000,000  barrels 
and  that  of  1908  is  estimated  at  a  total  of 
only  25,000,000  barrels,  notwithstanding 
the  planting  of  thousands  of  trees  since  the 
earlier  date. 

It  seems  that  there  can  scarcely  be  an 
over-production  of  first-class  apples  In 
America  since  the  world  marketc  are  de- 
manding more  and  more  of  this  fruit  every 
year.  Apple  growing  has  come  to  be  one 
of  the  most  substantial  industles  of  the 
Northwest  due  perhaps  to  Its  most  favor- 
able soil  and  the   best   climatic   conditions 
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that  are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
America.  More  than  16,000,000  apple 
trees  were  reported  by  the  inspectors  of 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  for  the  sea- 
son of  1908,  and  nearly  6,000,000  of  these 
bore  fruit  this  year  with  a  crop  valued  at 
from  $17,000,000  to   $18,000,000.     When 


the  trees  now  planted  in  the  Northwest 
come  into  bearing  in  1912,  their  estimated 
yield  will  be  64,000,000  bushels,  or  a 
million  and  a  half  more  bushels  than  the 
total  United  States  crop  for  1908,  and 
equal  to  the  1908  wheat  yield  for  these 
three  states. 
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Eastern     Capitalists     Inspect    Reclamation 
Projects. 

Boise,  Idaho. — A  party  of  twenty-eight 
bankers,  brokers  and  capitalists  from  Chi- 
cago, Detroit,  St.  Louis,  and  further  East- 
ern points,  have  just  completed  a  seeing- 
for-themselves  tour  of  the  irrigation  pro- 
jects of  the  state.  Their  report  will  deter- 
mine to  a  large  extent  just  the  attitude 
that  Eastern  capital  will  assume  towards 
possible  investments  in  the  bonds  of  the 
various  irrigation  schemes  of  the  state.  It 
may  not  be  an  index  to  their  decisions,  but 
it  is  at  least  significant  of  their  feelings 
that  nearly  three-quarters  of  them  per- 
sonally purchased  acre-tracts  during  the 
visit.  They  were  first  taken  to  the  newest 
of  the  projects,  where  they  saAf  the  great 
dams,  tunnels  and  ditches,  and  the  land  in 
its  raw,  desolate  state.  The  last  tract  in- 
spected was  the  oldest  one  of  the  state, 
near  Boise,  which  proved  the  realization 
of  which  the  others  wert  the  dreams.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  expressed  was  that 
previous  reports  coming  from  the  state 
had  not  been  exaggerated,  even  though 
they  did  sound  airy  to  the  Easterner,  who 
knew  nothing  about  irrigation  other  than 
what  he  could  read  in  an  occasional  maga- 
zine article.  Irrigation  bonds  were  prac- 
tically new  ventures  with  the  bond  broker, 
they  said,  hence  the  necessity  and  value 
of  the  trip. 

Model  Ii-rigatiou  Farm  in  Idaho. 

Boise,  Idaho. — The  establishment  of 
the  Agricultural  College  was  a  great  event, 
but  Idaho  has  gone  a  big  step  further 
in  becoming  the  home  of  a  really  prac- 
tical demonstration  farm.  When  the  great 
Twin  Falls  irrigation  tract  was  opened  it 
was  found  that  many  of  the  settlers  had 
only  a  crude  idea  of  irrigation,  its  methods 
and  problems.  Largely  as  a  matter  of  self- 
protection,  the  company  promoting  the  en- 
terprise determined  to  establish  an  experi- 
ment station.  So  forty  acres  of  land  were 
allotted  and  about  five  years  ago  the 
model  farm  was  born.  It  has  proved  such 
a  good  venture  in  the  way  of  determining 
the  amount  of  water  required  and  the 
crops  adaptable  to  the  region,  that  besides 
this  initial  farm  near  the  city  of  Twin 
Falls,  four  other  demonstration  farms  will 
be  established  at  other  locations  on  this 
tract  and  on  the  other  tracts  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Owing  to   this   method   of   co-operation 


with  the  settler,  it  is  said  that  no  one  who 
has  taken  up  land  in  vhese  tracts  has  ever 
made  a  failure.  A  new  settler  when  he 
reaches  the  tract  is  first  sized  up  at  the 
office,  then  given  such  instructions  and 
suggestions  as  he  most  needs,  and  then  en- 
couraged to  get  to  work  and  to  make  use 
of  the  experiment  farm.  This  co-operative 
scheme  has  apparently  brought  the  set- 
tlers nearer  together  in  other  ways,  as 
shown  by  their  adoption  of  the  most  mod- 
ern of  educational  practices.  'Buses  carry 
the  children  to  and  from  school,  and  the 
valley  is  alive  with  federations  and  organ- 
izations. Many  of  the  country  homes  are 
heated  with  hot  water  or  electricity,  and 
telephones,  electric  lights  and  water  sys- 
tems are  the  rule.  All  of  this  in  a  section 
that  was  a  barren  sagebrush  plain  three 
years  ago. 

Chicago  Capital  To  Harness  a  River. 

Spokane,  Wash. — A  company  of  Chicago 
capitalists  has  been  organized  by  Jerome 
L.  Drumheller  and  a  half  million  dollars 
subscribed  to  harness  the  Moyie  River,  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  where  it  empties 
Into  the  Kootenai.  The  object  of  the 
scheme  is  to  generate  10,000  horse-power 
for  use  in  Northern  Idaho  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  mining,  timber  and  agricultural 
resources.  Work  has  already  begun  on  the 
dams  and  the  five-mile  flume. 

Contractors  Too  Slow  For  Uncle  Sam. 

Boise,  Idaho. — Because  Contractors 
Page  &  Brinton  were  not  rushing  work 
on  the  Payette-Boise  reclamation  project 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  their  contract  has  been  annulled 
and  the  job  will  be  completed  by  the 
government.  The  contractors  were  under 
agreement  to  build  two  canals,  one  of 
which  will  carry  water  into  the  Deer  Flat 
reservoir.  The  delay  of  this  latter  meant 
the  loss  of  much,  or  all,  of  the  season's 
water  for  the  large  tract  which  the  reser- 
voir overlooks,  and  the  do-it-now  siprit  of 
Uncle  Sam  could  not  idly  see  this  waste. 

An  Agricultural  Expert's   View  of  Idaho. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. — Professor  P.  G. 
Holden,  the  great  corn  expert  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  has  just  given  out  an 
interview  concerning  his  impressions  on 
his  recent  vacation  trip  to  the  irrigated 
districts  of  Southern  Idaho.  He,  with  some 
of   his   professional   and   business   friends. 
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had  a  curiosity  to  sift  down  some  of  the  al- 
most incredible  stories  told  about  this  new- 
land,  and  his  report  is  doubly  interesting 
because  of  his  great  authority  on  all  topics 
pertaining  to  the  land.  He  says  in  part: 
"You  may  say  for  me  that  Southern  Idaho 
is  the  ideal  place  for  the  young  man  who 
is  looking  to  make  a  start  in  life.  Every 
acre  of  irrigable  land  is  worth,  in  yield 
or  income,  three  times  as  much  as  the  best 
land  in  Illinois  and  Iowa.  I  am  for  Iowa, 
but  if  a  man  is  to  move.  Southern  Idaho  is 
the  place  to  go,  and  for  the  young  man, 
full  of  wonderful  opportunities. 

"Why,  I  talked  with  men  out  there  who 
went  there  three  years  ago  with  little  or 
nothing  and  are  now  worth  $10,000  to 
130,000. 

"I  don't  enthuse  easily  (I  can't  afford 
to.  In  my  experience  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  school  myself  against  it),  but  when 
I  see  such  marvelous  productiveness  as  is 
seen  on  every  hand  in  these  irrigated  dis- 
tricts I  cannot  help  it. 

"Land  out  there  that  sold  three  years 
ago  for  $2  5.50  an  acre  is  now  held  at 
from  $100  to  $500  an  acre,  and  when  it 
changes  hands  it  changes  on  this  basis. 

"The  Carey  Act  is,  in  my  estimation, 
the  greatest  land  act  ever  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  the-  American  farmer.  The 
state  guarantees  everything.  The  improv- 
ing of  the  tract  is  all  under  state  super- 
vision and  the  state  guarantees  that  the 
company  platting  the  tract  will  have  suf- 
ficient water  developed  to  irrigate  the  land 
you  buy.  The  soil  is  a  rich  lava  deposit, 
which  varies  from  fourteen  inches  to  four 
feet  in  depth. 

"I  examined  in  a  great  many  places — 
dug  down  and  found  that  the  hard  pan  was 
a  thin  strata  which  crumbles  and  becomes 
a  part  of  the  soil  after  crops  have  been 
planted  and  water  put  upon  the  land,  and 
underneath  the  hard  pan  is  another  strata 
of  rich  soil.  This  soil  retains  all  of  the 
rich  fertility  which  is  the  accumulation  of 
ages — there  has  never  been  the  rains  we 
have,  to  leach  the  soil  and  carry  away  any 
of  these  elements  that  go  to  make  the  most 
productive  soil. 

"There  the  farmer  is  his  own  weather 
prophet — ^If  he  wants  rain,  it  rains,  and 
It  rains  where  he  wants  It  to.  There  are 
no  cold  spells  which  usually  accompany 
rains  In  this  country — and  the  growth 
does  not  stop  for  an  instant. 

"The  farmer  plana  his  work  from  one 
year's  end  to  another  and  knows  Just  what 
he  will  do  each  day.  In  this  way  one  can 
secure  a  much  larger  yield  from  a  certain 
acreage  because  there  Is  never  any  waste 
time.  There  are  no  idle  seasons  in  the 
Snake  River  country.  The  cool  nights  and 
hot  days  make  the  best  kind  of  grain — 
hard  kernels  and  full  hends. 

"The  climate  being  dry  there  Is  no  dan- 
ger of  blight  or  any  of  the  other  diseases 
common  to^fruit,  grains  and  vegetables  In 


a  more  moist  climate.  Trees  make  a 
growth  in  three  years  equal  to  ours  in  five 
years  as  the  growing  season  there  is  much 
longer. 

"The  diversity  of  crops  appealed  to  me 
as  strongly  as  anything  I  saw.  The  Twin 
Falls  irrigation  farmer,  for  instance,  is  not 
dependent  upon  any  one  crop.  He  doesn't 
have  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  season 
to  get  his  money  because  there  is  some- 
thing seasonable  and  salable  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  He  raises  fruit,  wheat,  al- 
falfa, oats,  vegetables,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep, 
in  fact,  everything  grown  in  the  temperate 
zone. 

"There  are  no  weeds.  It  takes  moisture 
to  grow  weeds,  and  in  this  country  there  is 
no  moisture  except  where  you  put  it.  The 
land  that  is  irrigated  is  cultivated  in  such 
a  thorough  manner  that  weeds  do  not  get 
a  start.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  remarkably  clean  seed  that  comes  from 
this  section. 

"I  found  the  people  of  Idaho  hardy, 
thrifty,  intelligent  citizens.  There  is  a 
good  fellowship  out  there  that  makes  you 
feel  at  home  at  once,  and  I,  talking  to 
lowans  who  have  taken  up  their  residence 
there,  was  curious  to  find  out  how  they 
got  started — the  farming  being  some  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were  used  to — but 
they  told  me  that  what  they  didn't  know 
their  neighbors  were  willing  to  tell  them, 
and  that  is  the  spirit  that  builds  empires." 

Miscellaneous   Idaho   Items. 

About  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Ameri- 
can Falls  is  the  beautiful  little  valley  of 
Arbon,  with  150,000  acres  of  very  desir- 
able land  open  for  dry  farming.  The 
valley  is  about  ten  miles  wide  and  thirty 
miles  long,  and  the  altitude  is  near  5,000 
feet.  There  is  a  small  settlement  of  some 
forty  families  near  the  lower  end,  but 
otherwise  it  is  open,  according  to  a  news 
note,  from  American  Falls. 

Word  comes  from  Boise  that  a  tract  of 
9,000  acres  near  Snake  River,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  the  town  of  Grand  View, 
is  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  Crane  Falls 
Power  &  Irrigation  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Contracts  have  already  been  let  for 
the  construction  of  a  3,000-kilowatt  elec- 
tric plant  at  Crane  Falls,  on  Snake  River, 
which  will  transmit  power  for  the  neces- 
sary pumping  plant.  The  plant  Is  expected 
to  be  in  operation  by  September  1,  1909. 
The  land  that  will  be  reclaimed  Is  all  filed 
on,  so  the  company  will  not  operate  under 
the  Carey  Act. 

Official  reports  for  the  Minidoka  Gov- 
ernment reclamation  project,  which  when 
completed  will  recover  a  total  of  160,000 
acres,  show  an  expenditure  to  date  of 
$1,780,818.41.  This  completes  the  gravity 
system  on  both  sides  of  the  Snake  River 
and  will  afford  Irrigation  for  between 
76,000  and  80,000  acres,  making  a  total 
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Mapleine 

(THE     MAPLE     FLAVOR) 

This  makes  a  delicious  syrup  with  the  genuine  nutty  maple  flavor, 
neither  sticky  nor  sickly  like  so  many  syrups. 

IT  IS  CHEAPER 

A  2-oz.  bottle  of  Mapleine  costs  35  cents  at  your  grocers,  (if  not,  send  to 
us  direct)  and  will  make  2  gallons  of  fine  syrup  at  a  cost  of  less  than  60 
cents  a  gallon  and  a   better  syrup   too  than  the  old   fashioned  maple. 

A  COOK  BOOK  FREE 

Let  us  send  you  our  recipe  book,  *  Mapleine  Dainties,"  full  ot  good  and 
new  things,  including  ices,  sauces,  fudges  and  candies.  It  is  free  if  you 
•will  ask  for  it. 

Crescent  Manufacturing  Co. 

SEATTLE  :  WASHINGTON 


cost  of  about  $22.25  per  acre  for  reclama- 
tion. 

What  has  excellent  promise  of  being 
another  big  irrigation  project  for  Idaho 
comes  with  the  report  from  Boise  that  a 
contract  will  be  drawn  up  between  the 
State  Land  Board  and  the  West  End  Twin 
Falls  Land  &  Water  Company  just  as  soon 
as  notice  has  been  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  that  their  Cedar 
Creek  segregation  of  50,000  acres  has  been 
allowed.  This  project  has  been  at  the 
point  of  being  financed  several  times  only 
to  fail,  but  C.  J.  Perkins,  the  persistent 
promoter  of  the  enterprise,  has  as  last  in- 
terested Eastern  capitalists,  and  among 
them  is  Professor  P.  G.  Holden,  the  Iowa 
corn  and  agricultural  expert;  also  Editor 
E,  T.  Meridith,  of  Successful  Farming,  one 
of  the  leading  journals  of  Its  class.  The 
land  Is  especially  well  adapted  to  fruit 
raising,  and  the  cost  of  getting  water  to  It 
Is  supposed  to  be  about  $35  per  acre. 

Twin   Falls,  Idaho. — There  was  once  a 


time  when  Egypt  and  India  boasted  of  the 
largest  irrigated  tracts  in  the  world,  but 
that  distinction  will  belong  to  the  State  of 
Idaho  as  soon  as  the  Twin  Falls  tract  Is 
completed.  The  tract  will  total  about  a 
million  and  a  third  acres.  The  task  of  re- 
claiming this  vast  amount  of  land  is  an 
Immense  one,  but  after  only  three  years, 
a  thousand  miles  of  canals  have  been  com- 
pleted and  over  300,000  acres  are  under 
actual  irrigation.  Twin  Falls,  the  county 
seat  of  the  new  Twin  Falls  County,  Is  a 
modern  bustling  city  of  5,000,  a  very 
healthy  growth  for  a  three-year-old 
youngster.  A  new  railroad  has  been  built 
to  tap  this  tract  and  an  electric  line  Is 
under  construction.  The  great  enterprise 
Is  the  materialized  dream  of  one  Ira  Bert 
Perrine,  who  saw  his  vision  and  has  spent 
the  best  third  of  his  life  In  getting  others 
to  see  It,  and  the  conservative  now  say 
that  this  Is  to  become  the  most  densely 
populated  farming  community  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The  Gateway  to  Mexico. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — For  the  next  few  de- 
cades, at  least,  one  of  the  great  battle 
grounds  of  the  commercial  world  will  be 
the  western  coast  of  Mexico.  That  great 
area  of  land  Tying  along  the  Pacific  Coast 


of  Mexico  and  comprising  four  complete 
states  and  the  western  part  of  three  others, 
has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
richest  parts  of  the  republic,  but  because 
of  the  hack  of  transportation,  It  has  been 
dormant  for  centuries.  The  promised  now 
era  will  follow  the  completion  of  the  three 
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railroads  that  are  now  penetrating  these 
rich  agricultural  and  mineral  districts. 
Settlement  will  rapidly  follow  the  railroad, 
for  the  rich  opportunities  are  before  the 
eyes  of  all.  And  wherever  the  railroad 
and  settlers  go  trade  is  sure  to  follow. 
Germany  and  other  European  nations  have 
already  taken  preliminary  steps  towards 
annexing  this  commercial  opportunity,  and 
the  cities  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Coast 
have  their  trade  eyes  open,  but  the  natural 
gateway  to  this  rich  region  is  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  Another  year  is  likely  to  see 
the  trains  running  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Guadalajara  without  a  change. 

Progress  Items  From  Here  and  There. 

Redondo,  Cal. — The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  this  place  has  received  an  offer 
from  an  Eastern  firm  which  agrees  to 
establish  an  automobile  factory  here  pro- 
vided that  ten  acres  of  land  will  be  do- 
nated, and  $5,000  of  stock  taken  by  the 
citizens.  They  promise  a  payroll  of  500 
men  the  first  year  and  an  ultimate  in- 
crease to  3,500. 

Merced,  Cal. — A  large  force  of  men  is 
being  employed  near  the  city  constructing 
canals  that  will  irrigate  2,000  acres  of 
land.  Perhaps  partially  because  of  this 
more  real  estate  changed  hands  during  the 
month  of  October  than  during  any  previous 
month  in  the  history  of  the  county.  In 
these  transfers  the  small  tract  of  ten  to 
forty   acres    predominates.      The    days    of 


grain,  sheep  and  cattle  are  giving  way  to 
those  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  hay. 

Watsonville,  Cal. — Nearly  2,000  carloads 
of  apples  have  already  been  shipped  from 
Watsonville  station  this  season,  and  there 
are  indications  that  nearly  1,000  additional 
cars  will  be  added  to  this  number  before 
the  crop  is  disposed  of.  Perhaps  500  cars 
will  also  be  shipped  from  other  of  the 
small  stations  of  the  Pajaro  Valley,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  3,500  cars  for  the  season 
from  the  valley. 

Raising   Ostriches    in    California. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — One  of  the  most 
modern  kinds  of  farms  is  the  ostrich  farm, 
and  two  of  the  best  of  these  are  to  be 
found  in  Southern  California.  There  is  a 
good  margin  of  profit  in  this  kind  of 
farming,  for  a  single  healthy  bird  will  pro- 
duce $100  worth  of  feathers  each  year. 
The  ostrich  is  easy  to  hatch  but  hard  to 
raise,  and  it  is  expensive  to  stock  a  ranch 
with  the  noble  bird,  for  they  are  worth 
$100  at  the  age  of  six  months,  and  the 
full-grown  three-year-olds  are  valued  at  an 
average  of  $400,  while  the  best  specimens 
will  market  at  $1,500.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  the  feathers  of  the  birds  and 
they  are  picked  every  eight  months.  Most 
of  the  feathers  are  shipped  to  New  York, 
where  they  are  prepared  for  the  trade, 
though  some  of  the  larger  ranches  manu- 
facture their  own  plumes  and  supply  them 
directly  to  the  trade. 
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COLORADO. 
45,000  Acres  To  Be  Reclaimed. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. — A  company  of 


Colorado  capitalists  has  been  organized  to 
at  once  begin  the  construction  of  the 
ditches  necessary  to  carry  sufficient  water 
from  the  Rio  Grande  River  to  irrigate  the 
larger    part    of   a    45,000-acre    tract    near 


Espanola.  The  title  of  the  tract  has  been 
in  dispute  and  the  court  has  decreed  that 
a  portion  of  it  be  sold  at  public  auction, 
and  the  other  part  will  be  reclaimed  and 
cut  into  small  tracts  for  settlers.  Within 
three  years  this  tract  will  surely  be  one 
of  the  best  agricultural  districts  in  Rio 
Arriba  County. 


UTAH. 


The  Biggest  Pumping  Plant  on  Earth. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — The  city  of  Salt 
Lake  and  four  irrigation  companies  are 
joint  owners  of  the  largest  pumping  plant 
on  earth,  located  on  Utah_  Lake,  near  the 
town  of  Provo.  The  plant  is  capable  of 
delivering  a  total  of  452,000,000  gallons 
of  water  every  twenty-four  hours,  or  at 
the  rate  of  700  cubic  feet  of  water  a 
second.  The  system  is  governed  by  a 
representative  from  each  of  the  owning 
interests,  the  city  engineer  representing 
the  city  of  Salt  Lake.  The  entire  flow  of 
water  is  used  for  irrigation,  and  the  city's 
interest  in  the  giant  plant  follows  because 
of  arrangements  which  she  has  made  with 
certain  farmers.  These  farmers  controlled 
water  rights  in  two  canyon  streams  which 
the  city  thought  to  be  far  more  suitable 
for  municipal  supply  that  the  water  of 
Utah  Lake.  An  exchange  was  made  with 
the  farmers  whereby  the  city  took  this 
supply  and  in  exchange  agreed  to  pump 
water  for  irrigation  from  the  lake. 

Wool    Growers    To    Establish    a    National 
Warehouse. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — The  recent  con- 
vention of  the  woolgrowers  of  Utah  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
themselves  in  favor  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional warehouse  in  Chicago,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  the  wool  commission 
man  and  securing  the  best  market  prices 
for  their  product.  To  prove  their  faith 
in  the  scheme  $10,000  was  subscribed  to- 
wards the  necessary  $250,000.  To  this 
latter  amount  $150,000  will  be  added  by 
the  Chicago  business  men  who  are  behind 


the  scheme,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  project.  The  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association  will  be  incorporated 
and  two-thirds  of  the  stock  is  always  to  be 
owned  by  the  sheep  raisers  in  every  state 
of  the  Union.  The  purpose  of  the  organ- 
ization is  protective,  but  its  members  say 
that  their  by-laws  estop  any  attempt  to- 
wards monopoly  or  cornering  the  market. 
Under  the  present  methods  of  marketing 
it  is  charged  that  the  wool  grower  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  commission  man  and 
often  does  not  secure  justice  in  disposing 
of  his  clips.  All  of  the  large  Middle 
Western  wool-market  cities  competed  in 
their  attempts  to  gain  a  monopoly  of  the 
Wool  Growers'  Association  warehouses, 
but  Chicago  made  by  far  the  best  offer 
and  was  accepted  by  the  committee  of  in- 
vestigation. This  market  naturally  han- 
dles 300,000,000  pounds  of  wool  a  season, 
which  is  half  of  the  world's  supply.  The 
Western  crop  is  an  annual  150,000,000 
pounds,  and  the  first  warehouse  to  be  built 
at  Chicago  will  be  large  enough  to  store 
55,000,000  pounds.  Chicago  business  men 
and  commercial  organizations,  in  support- 
ing the  movement,  which  really  proposes 
to  revolutionize  the  method  of  handling 
wool  in  America,  assumed  that  with  prac- 
tically all  the  American  clip  passing 
through  Chicago,  a  large  district  of  manu- 
facturers would  naturally  locate  there  in 
preference  to  the  far  East,  where  most  of 
them  now  are. 

The  movement  for  the  national  ware- 
house is  to  be  pushed  immediately  in 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
other  Western  states. 


ARIZONA. 


Oranges  and  Beets. 


Phoenix,  Ariz. — The  orange  crop  for 
1908  is  earlier  than  usual,  and  due  to  this 
fact,  is  bringing  the  highest  price  in  years, 
since  much  of  it  was  In  New  York  in  time 
for  the  Thanksgiving  trade.  The  yield 
will  be  large  and  the  quality  much  above 
the  average. 

The  sugar  beet  Industry  Is  already  pre- 
paring for  next  year.  About  5,000  acres 
will  be  planted  to  sugar  beets  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  for  the  sugar  factory  at  Qlen- 
dale. 

A  Cotton  Gin  For  Arizona. 

Yuma,  Ariz. — Government  experiments 
have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of   the 


successful  production  of  cotton  in  Arizona, 
and  steps  are  being  taken  to  at  once  place 
the  industry  on  a  commercial  basis.  Spe- 
cial cotton  gins  have  been  secured  from 
England,  since  the  fibre  Is  too  long  for  the 
ordinary  Southern  type  of  gin.  A  fine 
quality  of  Egyptian  cotton  seems,  to  do  the 
best,  and  a  finer,  stronger  staple  is  being 
returned  with  each  year's  experiment  on 
the  government  farm. 

Submerged  Dam  To  Reclaim  25,000  Acres. 

Prescott,  Ariz. — The  new  Arizona  & 
California  Railroad  will  make  possible  the 
reclamation  of  a  2  5,000-acre  tract  of  land 
In  Yuma  County,  near  the  Colorado  River. 
The  project  Is  unique  In  that  the  water 
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I  Arthur  Pryor 
a  Alice  Lloyd 

3  Harry  Lauder 

4  Edith  Helena 

5  Burt  Shepard 

6  Billy  Murray 

7  Clarice  Vance 

8  Richard  Jose 

9  Percy  Hemus 

10  Frank  C.  Stanley 


22  DeWolf  Hopper 

23  S.  H.  Dudley 

24  Byron  G.  Harlan 

25  Eddie  Morton 
a6  Len  Spencer 

27  Wm.  H.  Santelmann 


II   Frederic  C.  Freemantel  28  Cal  Stewjrt 


12  William  F.  Hooley 

13  John  Bieling 

14  Vesta  Victoria 

15  May  Irwin 

iC  John  Philip  Sousa 
17  Arthur  Collins 
'18  Ada  Jones 

19  Harry  Macdonough 

20  Walter  B.  Rogers 

21  Alice  J.  Shaw 


29  Eugene  Cowles 

30  Harry  Tally 

31  Bob  Roberts 

32  Herbert  L.  Clarke 

33  Corinne  Morgan 

34  Emil  Muench 

35  Edgar  L.  Davenport 

36  Vess  L.  Ossman 

37  Florence  Hayward  I 

38  Al.  H.  (Metz)  Wilson 


The  best  music  and  entertainment— loud,  clear  and 
true  to  life— by  the  greatest  bands  and  singers  and 
the  most  popular  comedians  of  the  vaudeville  stage. 


Hear  the  Victor — any  Victor  dealer  will 
gladly    play    it   for   you.        $10    to    $300. 

Write  for  catalogurs  of  the  Victor  and  Victor  Records. 

Victor  Talking   Machine   Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Ills  MASIKKS  VOICE 


To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


A  complete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  January  will  be  found  in  the  January  number  of  Mungey'*, 
Scribner's,     McClure's,    Century,    Everybody's,    Current    Literature    and    February     Cosmopolitan. 
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will  be  raised  from  the  bed  rock,  forty-two 
feet  below  the  surface,  by  a  submerged 
dam.  This  will  catch  all  the  underflow 
of  the  stream  and  give  a  total  estimated 
flow  of  5,000  miners'  Inches  which  will  be 
carried,  in  a  ten-feet-in-diameter  conduit, 
several  miles  to  a  large  tract  of  land 
which  with  water  can  produce  everything 
commonly  grown  in  a  semi-tropical  cli- 
mate. 

Pastures     More     Profitable     Than     Open 
Range  Ptr  Sheep. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — The  old  theory  that  un- 
limited open  range  is  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful raising  of  sheep  in  the  arid  West 
has  been  exploded  according  to  the  expe- 
riences and  opinion  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley.  Mr.  Dunlop  has  tried 
both  methods  and  has  forsaken  the  free 
grazing  or  open  range  method,  and  has 
just  bought  a  band  of  600  sheep  which  will 
be  kept  exclusively  on  eighty  acres  of  his 
alfalfa  farm.  Without  any  reference  to 
the  fact  that  advancing  civilization  and 
improved  methods  in  dry  farming  and  the 
storage  of  water  for  Irrigation  must  con- 
tinually restrict  the  open  range  for  graz- 
ing, Mr.  Dunlop  advances  many  points  in 
favor  of  raising  sheep  under  wire  over  the 
open-range  plan.  In  the  first  place  the 
ten  per  cent  loss  among  the  lambs  from 


the  coyotes  which  the  open-range  sheep- 
man figures  on,  is  avoided  entirely  with  a 
woven  wire  fence.  There  is  a  saving  of  at 
least  two  pounds  of  wool  to  the  sheep  each 
year,  for  this  amount  must  usually  be 
thrown  away  because  of  the  dirt  and 
cockle  burrs  gathered  in  the  open  range. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  facts  that  hoof- 
rot  and  many  other  diseases  are  avoided 
by  the  watchful  farmer,  that  the  wool 
grows  better  and  heavier  under  the  re- 
striction of  the  fence,  and  that  the  sheep 
mature  much  younger  and  grow  larger. 

These  are  the  significant  words  with 
which  Mr.  Dunlop  closed  the  interview: 

"Lots  of  money  has  been  made  in  sheep 
In  the  past,  but  those  who  think  sheep  days 
are  over  are  mightily  mistaken.  They  are 
just  beginning.  Wool  last  year  was  22 
cents  a  pound  and  lambs  sold  for  $9.  Sup- 
pose wool  sells  for  14  cents  this  year  and 
lambs  for  $6  a  man  can  make  a  hundred 
per  cent  profit  on  his  band  of  sheep.  Of 
course  he  has  to  have  a  ranch  and  alfalfa 
to  start  with.  A  man  could  come  Into  this 
valley  with  a  few  thousand  dollars,  buy  a 
few  acres  planted  in  alfalfa,  stock  It  with 
sheep  at  nine  to  the  acre  and  clear  20  per 
cent  a  year  on  his  whole  investment. 
That  Is,  he  could  do  it  If  he  knew  hia 
business." 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Some  Interesting  Land  Figures. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. — Three  million 
acres  of  land  have  been  homesteaded  In 
New  Mexico  during  the  past  three  years, 
and  In  addition  over  a  million  acres  have 
been  taken  up  under  the  desert  land  act. 
This  represents  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  land  of  the  commonwealth,  for  fifty 
million  more  acres  are  still  open  to  settle- 
ment. Seventy  per  cent,  or  35,000  acres, 
of  this  vast  amount  still  open  Is  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  just  as  fertile 
and  just  as  good  as  the  land  already  under 
cultivation  and  Irrigation  in  the  state.  The 
average  rainfall  over  these  50,000,000 
acres  Is  fourteen  Inches  yearly,  or  a  larger 
amount  than  In  most  of  the  arid  states. 
Last  year  the  factories  of  New  Mexico 
turned  out  only  one-tenth  of  the  amount 
of  manufactured  goods  used  In  the  state, 
which  suggests  that  there  are  many  op- 
portunities for  capital  In  this  section.  New 
Mexico  has  thousands  of  acres  of  coal 
lands  from  which  coal  can  be  mined  at 
from  62  cents  to  $1.25  a  ton. 

Govcmmont  Reclamation  In  New  Mexico. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. — Among  all  the 
arid  states  of  the  West  clamoring  for  the 
millions  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  New 


Mexico  has  been  the  most  favored  by  the 
National  Government.  Three  projects 
have  been  undertaken,  two  of  which  are 
practically  completed.  Water  is  now  avail- 
able for  about  40,000  acres  of  land,  and 
the  work  is  to  be  pushed  as  fast  as  funds 
are  available.  This  land  with  water  fur- 
nishes a  large  range  of  products.  In  win- 
ter the  temperature  rarely  falls  below 
freezing  and  seldom  goes  above  100  de- 
grees in  the  summer.  The  climate  and 
soil,  together  with  water,  give  tremendous 
yields  of  fruits,  garden  truck,  alfalfa,  coV 
ton,  fodder  corn,  cane,  maize,  etc. 

Dry  Farming  in  Now  Mexico. 

Grady,  New  Mexico. — Some  interesting 
statistics  have  been  uncovered  here  which 
go  to  show  that  this  part  of  New  Mexico 
has  had  but  two  droughts  during  the  past 
twenty-flve  years  and  one  of  these,  that 
of  1908,  came  after  wheat  had  matured, 
hence  did  no  damage  to  that  crop,  and 
many  other  crops  were  replanted  and  ma- 
tured Into  profitable  yields.  It  Is  very  im- 
probable that  these  figures  could  be  dupli- 
cated in  any  other  arid  state  of  the  West, 
and  they  go  to  prove  that  New  Mexico 
should  be  placed  in  the  front  ranks  of 
the  Campbell  dry-farming  districts. 


ALASKA. 

Gold  Output  Ten  Per  Cent  Greater  Than      output  of  gold   from   Alaska   for   the  ten 

For  1907.  months  from  January  1,  190S,  to  November 

Seattle,    Wash. — According    to    figures      1,  1908,  totals  $17,2  02,704.02.     This  Is  an 

from  the  United  States   assay  office,  the      Increase  of  $1,741,092.30,  or  over  ten  per 
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Any  good  automobile  will  give  you 
pleasure.  But  which  one  will  give  you  the 
most  pleasure  and  the  most  service  for 
what  it  costs? 

Look  at  the  facts. 

The  FrankHn  air-cooled  engine  gets  more  power  out  of  the  gasoline 
than  a  water-cooled  engine,  because  it  runs  at  a  more  efificient  temper- 
ature.    This  means  fuel  economy  right  at  the  start. 

The  Franklin  engine  is  lighter.  There  is  no  water-cooling  appara- 
tus. The  whole  automobile  is  lighter,  as  well  as  simpler  and  stronger. 
This  means  further  fuel  economy,  and  an  enormous  saving  of  tires. 
The  weight  of  an  automobile  is  what  wears  out  tires  and  makes  big  bills. 

The  Franklin  six-cylinder  seven-passenger  Model  H,  the  most 
capable  touring-car  for  American  roads,  is  the  only  light-weight  large 
automobile.  It  doesn't  begin  to  use  up  tires  as  fast  as  the  heavy  water- 
cooled  machines.  And  it  is  more  comfortable.  Many  people  who  can 
endure  only  a  limited  amount  of  riding  in  a  steel-frame  half-elliptic 
spring  automobile,  find  that  in  a  Franklin  with  its  full-elliptic  springs 
and  its  laminated  wood  frame  they  can  ride  all  day — and  day  after  day, 
with  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

So  the  Franklin  gives  more  mileage — more  service,  on  all  sorts  of 
roads.  And  more  service  in  the  year.  You  can  use  any  Franklin  all 
the  time — winter  and  summer.     There  is  nothing  to  freeze  nor  overheat. 

What  real  comfort  is  there  in  a  heavy  hard-riding  automobile? 
How  much  satisfaction  in  one  that  you  cannot  use  readily  and  freely 
every  day  in  the  year? 

Franklin  automobiles,  measured  by  quality,  and  by  what  they  do, 
are  the  best  automobile  value  there  is. 

Learn  the  facts  before  you  buy. 


Write  for  the  new  40-page  FrankHn 
catalogue  de  luxe,  describing  the  com- 
plete line  of  Franklin  runabouts,  touring 
cars  and  closed  cars.  The  most  inform- 
ing automobile  catalogue  ever  issued 
Sent  only  on  request. 


Model  D  $2800  (Top  extra) 


H  H  FRANKLIN  MFG  CO.,  Syracuse  N  Y 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreeiated. 
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cent,  above  the  same  period  for  1907,  and 
does  not  include  several  large  shipments 
received  too  late  to  be  credited  in  this 
statement.  Every  month  has  shown  an  in- 
crease over  the  same  month  of  last  year, 
excepting  October,  notwithstanding  the 
water  supply  has  been  uncommonly  slack. 

Agricultural  Possibilities  of  Alaska. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  report  of  the 
special  agent  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment for  Alaska,  C.  C.  Georgeson,  proves 
that  there  are  possibilities  in  farming 
and  cattle  raising  in  Alaska.  Experi- 
ments are  being  conducted  at  a  number  of 
points,  and  the  results  are  interesting.  At 
Kodiak,  cattle  raising  is  proving  profit- 
able, and  there  is  hardly  an  article  of  the 


garden  or  orchard  that  is  grown  in  the 
State  of  Washington  that  cannot  be  grown 
at  Kodiak  also,  in  some  of  its  varieties.  At 
Coldfoot,  on  the  Koyukuk,  in  latitude 
67:15,  far  above  the  Arctic  circle,  the 
experimenter  reports  "a  period  of  contin- 
uous day  with  almost  continuous  sunshine 
during  June  and  July,  with  no  cloudy 
weather  or  frosty  nights."  He  raised  cu- 
cumbers seven  inches  long,  turnips  of 
nearly  ten  pounds,  cabbage,  rhubarb,  let- 
tuce and  cauliflower.  He  sold  his  extra 
potatoes  to  the  miners  for  2  5  cents  per 
pound,  and  other  articles  proportionately. 
At  Sitka  station  apples  promise  a  fair 
yield,  and  cherries,  currants,  raspberries 
and  gooseberries  grow  in  abundance. 
Flowers,  including  roses,  bloom  profusely. 


HAWAII. 


The  Struggle  For  Americanism. 


Honolulu,  Hawaii  Territory. — The  re- 
cent financial  stringency  of  the  mainland 
has  been  almost  entirely  escaped  by  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  due  to  one  of  the  largest 
sugar  crops  on  record  having  been  har_ 
vested,  and  the  prevailing  high  price  of  the 
raw  product  because  of  shortage  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Sugar  is  the  main  in- 
dustry of  the  Islands,  but  there  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  this  need  not  be  and  will 
not  continue  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
With  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try hinging  on  one  article  of  production, 
no  matter  how  staple,  there  is  a  risk  and 
uncertainty,  that  the  growing  American- 
ism of  the  Islands  does  not  sanction.  This 
feeling  is  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  known  that  the  climate  and  soil  of 
Hawaii  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fruits  and  vegetables.  About 
five  years  ago  some  American  settlers 
came  from  California  and  began  to  develop 
pineapple  orchards  in  the  Wahiawa  dis- 
trict, and  the  industry  is  proving  to  be  im- 
mensely profitable.  Other  kinds  of  fruit 
and  small  vegetables  will  prove  just  as 
profitable  when  coupled  with  a  little 
American  energy.  There  is  much  govern- 
ment land  available  for  purchase  by  actual 
settlers,  or  subject  to  long-time  lease  with 
privilege  of  purchase.  The  land  laws  are 
stringent  In  the  requirement  of  actual  resi- 
dence, which  is  their  guarantee  against 
land  speculation.  Economic  conditions 
would  suggest  this  as  an  especially  favor- 


able time  for  the  American  to  emigrate 
to  Hawaii.  President  Roosevelt,  through 
Secretary  Garfield  on  his  recent  visit,  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Hawaii  would  soon 
come  to  the  status  of  statehood,  and  that 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  help  to 
develop  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Islands.  The  labor  problem  threatens  to 
become  a  vital  one.  Oriental  labor  is  now 
practically  shut  off  and  other  labor  does 
not  seem  to  be  coming.  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese outnumber  all  other  races  combined, 
two  to  one,  but  since  annexation,  the 
United  States  exclusion  laws  have  shut  out 
the  former  and  the  latter  are  being  stopped 
by  the  policy  of  the  Japanese  Government 
which  has  practically  forbidden  Japanese 
emigration  to  Hawaii.  In  addition  to  this 
check,  the  Federal  contract  labor  laws 
have  stopped  the  bringing  of  Portuguese 
and  Spanish,  since  it  has  proved  impos- 
sible to  get  them  here  without  financial 
assistance.  Thus  turned  away  from  the 
East,  and  without  sympathy  from  Europe, 
Hawaii  has  made  a  final  appeal  to  the 
great  stream  of  immigrants  which  Is  over- 
flowing the  large  cities  of  the  mainland, 
but  the  response  here  is  slow  and  sluggish. 
The  last  hope  seems  to  be  the  slow  process 
of  Americanization  which  is  everywhere  to 
be  seen.  Hawaii  has  many  natural  ad- 
vantages which  will  not  permit  her  to  be 
long  hidden.  An  unexcelled  soil,  a  climate 
mild  with  temperature  between  70  and  85 
degrees  the  year  through,  an  Immense 
range  of  products,  and  a  ready  market — 
these  cannot  be  kept  under  a  bushel. 
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The  Positioning  Pins 
and  Perforated  Blade 


As  AFETY  razor  should 
be  safe.     You  can't 
have  safety  if  there 
is  any  way  for  the  blade 
to  slip.     The  blade  must 

be  absolutely  secure. 

With  a  "  safety  "  razor  you  have  a 
removable  or  interchangeable  blade. 
You  can  slide  'it  in  position — the  diffi- 
culty is  to  keep  it  there  ! 

Clamps  and  springs  are  uncertain. 
A  spring  w^eakens  with  use.  There 
must  be  no  variation — no  vibration — 
nothing  left  to  chance. 

You  can't  be  trusted  always  to  see 
that  you  have  placed  the  blade  exactly 
in  alignment. 

There  must  be  something  to  pre- 
vent your  placing  it  any  other  way — 
something  to  insure  the  blade  being 
held  in  exact  position  with  relation  to 


the  guard. 

The  Gillette  is  the  only  safety 
razor  that  does  not  attempt  to  clamp 
the  blade  by  one  or  more  of  its  sides 
{a  razor  blade  as  hard  and  slippery  as 
glass)  and  to  hold  it  by  the  pressure,  or 
spring  principle. 

A  Gillette  blade  has  three  round 
perforations.  When  you  drop  it  over 
the  three  positioning  pins  it  can't  slip. 
It  can't  get  away.  The  blade  is  in 
perfect  alignment.  You  can't  place  it 
out  of  position  if  you  try. 

How  it  is  held  there  in  a  vice-like 
grip  we    shall   explain    another    time. 

There  is  no  razor  like  the  Gillette 
— no  handle,  no  blade  like  it.  Any 
man  can  use  it.  It  makes  shaving 
easy  no  matter  how  tough  the  beard 
or  tender  the  skin.  No  stropping,  no 
honing. 

Standard  set  $5.00.  On  sale  every- 
where. 


New  York,  Timet  Bldg.  GILLETTE       SALES      CO. 

Chicaeo,  Stock  Exchange  BlJg.  Kimball  Buildlnf{.  Boston 

Factories :  Boston.  Montreal,  London.  Berlin,  Paris 


Canadian  Office 
63  St.  Alexander  St. 
Montreal,  Que. 


Gillette  l^^^^y 

^^^^^^  NO  STROPPING      NOHONINC  A\k,CL  mL^\^  I 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 


Some  Recent  Books 


CAMP-FIRES  ON  DESERT  AND  LAVA, 
by  William  T.  Hornaday  Sc  D.,  is  a  book 
of  the  outdoors,  by  a  true  outdoorsman. 
To  us  it  is  more  fascinating  even  than  his 
"Camp-Fires  In  the  Canadian  Rockies."  It 
Is  a  story  of  exploration  into  one  of  the 
few  remaining  practically  unknown  bits  of 
the  earth's  surface  not  adjacent  to  the 
Poles.  It  is  the  narrative  of  an  explora- 
tion from  Tucson,  Arizona,  southwesterly 
across  the  desert  to  the  mysterious  and 
desolate  Pinacate  region  in  Northwestern 
Mexico.  If  you  read  Professor  Hornaday's 
book,  and  then  go  and  get  yourself  ship- 
wrecked near  the  extreme  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  California,  you  can  sight  Pinacate 
on  your  northern  horizon,  and  remember- 
ing Mr.  Hornaday's  description  you  can 
possibly  find  water.  Otherwise  you  will 
not  get  home. 

But  that  is  not  the  object  of  the  book. 
It  is  to  entertain  you,  and  make  you' ac- 
quainted with  something  new  about  the 
earth's  surface  that  has  not  been  "covered" 
in  the  Sunday  Supplement.  Professor 
Hornaday  is  one  who  can  play  upon  hard- 
ship and  rough  adventure,  without  pulling 
out  all  the  stops  of  the  tragic  and  the 
dreadful.  He  can  go  across  the  desert  with- 
out going  mad  from  thirst,  and  "with 
swollen  tongue  and  burning  eyeballs  pur- 
sue the  mocking  mirage."  Like  all  true 
lovers  of  the  free  out-of-doors,  he  makes 
you  long  to  be  there  too.  He  sees  the 
grim  and  the  humorous  side  of  things 
without  over-doing  either  in  describing 
them.  There  is  a  Rooseveltan  vigor  and 
manliness  through  all  his  chapters. 

The  book  tells  of  the  marvelous  va- 
rieties of  animal  and  plant  life  encoun- 
tered on  the  trip;  incidents  of  the  trail 
and  of  camp  life;  and  the  adventures  of 
the  party  In  pursuit  of  game,  including 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Big  Horn.  The  num- 
bers of  the  latter  found  in  the  heart  of 
the  black  region  of  five  hundred  dead  vol- 
canic craters,  are  no  less  extraordinary 
than  the  tnmeness  of  the  animals,  few  or 
none  of  whom,  doubtless,  had  ever  before 
seen  a  human  being.  Charles  Scrlbner  & 
Sons,  New  York,  |3.0t). 


GAN-rON  &   CO.   "A  Story    of    Chicago 
Commercial   and   Social   Life,"   by   Arthur 
Jerome    Eddy,    is    neither    altogether    de- 
pressing nor  especially  cheering,  pessimis- 
tic  nor   optimistic,   tragic   nor   humorous; 
but   it   mixes   these   elements   mildly   and 
agreeably,  and  it  is  instructive  without  be- 
ing "preachy."  And  this  is  not  faint  praise 
that  might  help  to  damn  the  book,  for  we 
hasten  to  add  that  it  is  very  interesting. 
"Give  me,"   said  Walter   Besant,   "a  story 
that  grips  and  holds  me, — a  book  that  will 
not  let  itself  be  laid  aside, — that  is  all  I 
ask    of    a    book."      Few    readers    will    lay 
down   "Ganton   &   Co."   until   it    is    read 
through.      The    central    figure    is    Ganton, 
the  head  of  one  of  Chicago's  largest  pack- 
ing   plants;     not    a    lovable    figure, — self- 
made,  able,  brutal,  vulgar,  big,  bold,  un- 
scrupulous,— quite  the  regulation  thing  In 
the    first-generation-Chicago-packing    line. 
But  he  is  mortal; — notwithstanding  his  po- 
tency he  develops  a  "pa^in  in  his  stomick" 
before   the   middle   of   the   book,   and   we 
have  a  lot  about  that  pain  until  its  quietus 
in  the  last  chapter.     He  says  a  lot  of  good 
things — rough-hewn     business    aphorisms, 
sophisms  and  brutal  truths.     There  are  a 
half-dozen  well-sketched  minor  characters, 
and  a  deal  of  clever  dialogue.     The  author 
attempts  nothing  intricate  or  novel  In  the 
way  of  plot,  but  gives  an  interesting  "in- 
side" picture  of  a  great  labor  strike  at  the 
stockyards.      Evidently   his    study   of   the 
history  of  a  typical  strike  has  not  stimu- 
lated respect   for  strike-leaders   like   Bal- 
lard,— a    thug   and    blackmailer;    nor   for 
employers  like  Ganton,  a  briber  and  cruel 
manipulator,  who  buys  off  a  strike  at  one 
time,    only    deliberately    to    encourage    it 
later,  when  conditions  permit  profit  from 
"going  short  of  ribs,  pork,  corn  and  wheat 
on  the  Board  of  Trade."     One  sympathizes 
with  the  deluded  and  rioting  strikers,  and 
the  deliberately  robbed  and    equally    de- 
luded public  that  has  to  pay  "fancy"  prices 
for  Its  meat.     Romantic  love  Is,  of  course, 
out  of  place  In  such  a  story,  and  properly 
the  author  introduces  no  Romeos  or  Jul- 
iets.    However,  a  touch  of  sentiment,  here 
and  there,  lends  a  bit  of  perfume  to  the 
Chicago  "atmosphere"   which  is  over  all. 
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A  White  Steamer  for  $2,000! 


Not  since  1904  have  we  macle  a  car  priced  at  so  low  a  figure  as  $2,000. 
The  White — "the  car  in  a  class  by  itself — has  thus  been  brought  within  the 
range  of  a  larger  number  of  purchasers  than  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years. 

The  new  $2,000  White  car,  known  as  our  Model  "O,"  has  none  of  the  at- 
tributes of  the  "cheap  machine."  It  is  simply  a  "smaller  edition"  of  our  $4,000 
car.  The  new  Model  "O"  is  rated  at  20  steam  horse-pow^er,  which  means  that 
it  can  do  the  work  of  gasoline  cars  rated  at  much  higher  figures.  The  wheel- 
base  is  104  inches;  the  tires,  both  front  and  rear,  are  32x3/^  inches.  The 
car  is  regularly  fitted  w^ith  a  straight-line  five-passenger  body.  The  frame  is 
of  heat-treated  pressed  steel.  The  front  aixle  is  a  one-piece  forging  of  I-beam 
cross  section. 

The  nature  of  the  steam  engine  is  such  that  the  engine  of  small  power  has 
all  the  desirable  attributes  of  the  engine  of  high  pow^er.  In  other  w^ords,  as  the 
weights  of  our  small  car  and  of  our  large  car  are  proportionate  to  the  power  of 
their  respective  engines,  the  small  car  can  do  anything  that  our  large  car  can  do. 

To  summarize  the  features  of  our  new  Model  "O"  car — it  is  noiseless,  odor- 
less, smokeless  and  absolutely  free  from  vibration.  All  speeds  from  zero  to 
maximum  are  obtained  by  throttle  control  alone.  The  speeds  of  the  car  respond 
instantly  to  the  throttle;  the  engine  can  never  be  stalled.  The  directions  for 
driving  are  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  "Just  open  the  throttle  and  steer."  It  starts 
from  the  seat — "  no  cranking."  It  is  the  ideal  moderate  priced  machine.  It 
is  the  best  for  the  man  w^ho  wishes  to  drive  and  take  care  of  his  ow^n  car.  It  is 
the  result  of  our  nine  years  of  experience  in  building  the  White  Steam  Car 
— the  only  machine  which  finds  a  ready  market  in  every  portion  of  the  globe. 


Write  for  Circvilar  Giving  Full  Details  of  This  Car 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


New  York  City:  Broadway  at  62d  St.  Philadelphia:  629-33  North  Broad  St. 

Chicago:  240  Michigan  Av.  Boston    32 O  Newbury  St- 

San  Francisco:  1460  Market  St.  at  Van  Ness  Av.  Cleveland :  407  Rockwell  Av. 
Pittsburg :  1 38- 1 48  Beatty  St.  Atlanta  :  1 20- 1 22  Marietta  St. 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with   advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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of  great  Interest  to 

Every  Prospective  Mother. 


^11 


Something    new  —  only    scientific    garment   of  the 
kind*   ever     invented.        Combines      solid    comfort     and" 
ease     with  *  •'  f-\t     form "     and      elegant     appearance     i 
the    home,  on    th«    street,   and    in    society.  —  Alwayt    drapes 
evenly   in    front    and    back  —  no    bulkiness  —  no    draw-strmgs 
—  no  lacing  — no  ripping  or  bastmg — Can   be   worn   the  year 
round.  1 

(%  Made  in  several  styles,  and  at  pricrs  lower  than  you  can  buy  the 
material  and  have  them  made  at  home. 

PRFP  ^'"''  ^'"  °"'  '^'"*  "lustraled  Book —  " Fine-Form 
r  IxI-iCi  Maternity  Skirt" — It's  Krte  to  every  woman  wrii- 
inj  for  it.      Tills  all  about   these  skirts,  their  advantages,  styles, 

■  material,  and  cost-     Gives  opinions  of  physici-ins,  dressmakers,  and 
users.     10  Days  Free  Triid.     When  you  get  our  book,  if  youi 
dt^aler  has  not  yet  been  supplied  wiih  Fine-Form  Maternity  Skirrs, 
nuke  your  selection  of  mnttrial  and  style,  and  we  will  make  the 
parment  to  your  order      \\  lien  )ou  get  it,  wear  it  ten  day*,  and 
if  you  don't  find  it  exactly  a>  represented,  send  it  b.ick  and 
we  will  cheerfully  refund  every  cent  paid.     Other  Skirts  — 
If  nor  in  ne«d  of  a  maternity  skirt,  remember  our  famous  B  &  W 
dress   and  walking  skirts  will  positively  please  vou  —  same 
guarantee — Illustrated  book  free.    Which  hook  shall  we 
sin.i  •      \\  rite  to-da\  to 

^«  Beyer  &.  WilUams  Co,  Dept.  R  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


WARNING 


Till-     Fine-Form    Maternity     Skirt 

is  the  only  "Maternity  Skirt"  on  the 
market— all  substitutes  will  rise  in  front  during  dc^velopmcnt 
— a  fault  so  repupnant  to  every  woman  of  refined  tasti!  No 
patterns  can  be  purchased  anywhere  for  this  garment  Its 
special  features  are  protected  by  patents. 


PARSONS 


Examine  FREE  the 
Indispensable  NEW 

The  foremost  of  money  savers  in  telling  on*  what  NOT  to  d9. 
The  Famous  Legal  Standard  PARSONS' 

LAWS  OF  BUSINESS 

The  invaluable  companion  of  every 
one  in  business,  every  one  who  d«e* 
business,  every  one  needing  knowledge 
€U>out  business:  every  one  who  holds 
proi)erty  or  wishes  to  hold  it:  that  is, 
all  the  world. 

Orer  tw.ono  told   of  fortner  Editions 
Whether  or  not  you  have  one 

You  cannot  afford  not 
to  own  The  New  Greatly 
Enriched  1900  Edition. 


\\  ith  up-to-date  chnptcm  on  Em- 
[■:  'lis  I.mbilitv:  Powits  and  Liabili- 
lns  of  Stockholders,  Otiicers  and  I)i- 
ii'i'torg  of  C'liriHiratioiiH:  Food  and 
Drug  Law;  New  Tindc-Mark  Law, 
1  (ailment,  etc.  Also  a  Full  GIoMory 
of   Law  Terras. 

It   treats  alxo  of  rigliti   and   duties 
iitMler  (;otitmc  t».  Hales,  Notes,  Agency. 
»    "iment,  ConHldiTation,  Limitations. 
'  ^.    l'artii(Tfliir>.    Kxccutors,    Inter- 
Itisuranie,   (Collections,    liiinds.  lie- 
t-f,     I'ntt'nts,      Deeds.      Mortgages, 
i.iiii-".    Ah  iL'timents,    Minors.    Married 
OxO!i  In.  000  pp.        Women,  Ailiitration,   Ciiurdians,  Wilis 
In  Law  Caiivaa  Blufllnff  and   teijr  much  betides. 

i;p-to-I>nie  inoo— The  twiok  rontalns  also  abRtmctJi  of  All 
Htnte  Lawn  M'lniinK  to  rdlliriion  of  Delits,  IiitereHt,  Usury, 
DcerlK.  llolidn.VH.  l)a>s  of  Cr.icc.  Limitations,  Liens,  etc.  Likc- 
wi»e  nearly  300  Approrinl  l-'omja  for  Cniitrncfs  of  all  kinds. 
Assignments,   Uuaranty,   i'owers  of  Attorney,    Wills,   etc 

Sent  tiy  prepaid  nprcai,  on  eramtnatlnn  for  twenty  days .  1 1  what  we  claltn, 
remit  9S«SO  la  twymcat;  il  nut  wanted,  nxtlly  us  ami  we  will  send  stamps 
for  return.  Mr-mioD   pAciric  NorrnLr 

THE  S.  S.  SCRANTON  CO.,        Uiriford.  Com. 


Some    good    illustrations    by    Thomas    Fo- 
garty  add  their  value  to  the  book. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  |1.50. 

LOOTERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN, 
is  a  recent  contribution  to  Western  liter- 
ature and  is  attracting  attention  by  reason 
of  the  sweeping  nature  of  its  exposures  of 
fraudulent  public-land  operators  and  their 
methods.  Its  authors  are  S.  A.  D.  Puter, 
(dubbed  by  the  newspapers  "King  of  the 
Oregon  Land-Fraud  Ring"),  and  Horace 
Stevens,  until  recently  connected  with  the 
Government  Land  service.  The  work  is 
practically  a  frank  confession  by  Puter  of 
his  share  in  the  "looting"  of  the  public 
lands  on  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Puter,  one  of  the  few 
important  looters  ever  to  actually  serve  a 
term  in  prison  for  his  offenses,  whiled 
away  much  of  his  two  years'  stay  in  the 
Multnomah  County  (Oregon)  jail,  working 
on  the  manuscript  of  his  book.  The  last 
six  chapters  in  the  book,  and  the  introduc- 
tory, were  written  by  Mr.  Stevens,  who 
also  revised  Mr.  Puter's  manuscript.  Two 
distinct  types  of  aggressiveness  are  repre- 
sented in  the  authorship,  so  widely  at  var- 
iance that  it  seems  strange  there  should 
be  any  amalgamation  of  sentiment.  Puter 
is  the  personification  of  the  class  that  had 
come  to  regard  the  public  domain  as  its 
legitimate  prey,  while  his  collaborator  has 
stood  for  the  law  that  has  run  the  plund- 
erers to  earth.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that  w}iile 
Puter  was  engaged  dilijently  in  some  of 
his  illegal  enterprises,  Stevens  was  equally 
active  in  ferreting  out  the  crimes,  so  that 
their  composite  story  has  a  unique  histori- 
cal advantage,  affording  details  from  both 
sides,  unusual  accuracy  being  the  natural 
result.  With  an  interesting  subject  for 
the  foundation,  (though  the  ordinary 
acquirement  of  land  titles  seldom  gives 
rise  to  startling  episodes),  the  authors 
have  graphically  and  vigorously  presented 
their  facts.  Some  of  the  chapters,  indeed, 
have  the  fascination  of  romance;  this  is 
especially  the  case  where  they  describe 
the  efforts  of  land  operators  to  baffle  the 
Secret  Service  branch  of  the  government. 
The  book  Is  the  most  detailed  and  author- 
itative review  yet  published  of  land-fraud 
operations  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is 
illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  por- 
traits and  woodland  scenes. 

Parts  of  this  book  go  beyond  the  revel- 
ations so  far  made  in  the  courts.  Sensa- 
tional charges  and  statements  are  very 
bluntly  and  freely  made.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, the  authors  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
troubled  by  anyone  seeking  legal  or  other 
redress  because  of  the  imputations  con- 
tained in  the  book. 

That  revenge  formed  a  part  of  Puter's 
motive  is  shown  by  his  own  admission.  For 
years  he  had  been  engaged  In  these  nefar- 
ious pursuits  with  others  more  prominent 
than  he  in  business  and  political  affairs, 
who,  considering  that  they  could  no  longer 
afford  to  be  associated  with  him  after  his 
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conviction,  are  alleged  to  have  deserted 
him  in  his  extremity.  This  instance, 
whether  fancied  or  otherwise,  seems  to 
have  aroused  all  the  animosity  in  Puter's 
nature,  and  in  his  recitals  of  intrigue  he 
has  struck  back  with  venom.  Discussing 
this  phase  of  the  situation  in  his  Intro- 
ductory Mr.  Stevens,  says: 

"Those  who  profited  most  by  Puter's 
fraudulent  operations  had  recognized  in 
him  a  daring  spirit  whose  early  environs 
had  stamped  him  with  courageous  instincts 
and  they  knew  he  was  not  afraid  to  take 
chances, — with  law  or  anything  else.  They 
found  out  that  they  could  use  him  as  a 
battering-ram  to  break  the  laws,  and  open 
the  doors  to  a  vast  treasure-trove.  Sordid 
motives  were  behind  all  their  concern  for 
Puter,  and  when  the  time  came — as  come 
it  must  where  dishonest  methods  are  the 
incentive — and  they  realized  that  'the  jig 
was  up,*  they  deserted  him,  as  rats  leave 
a  sinking  ship.  To  them  he  was  simply 
a  worked-out  gold  mine,  and  with  all  their 
assumed  superior  intelligence,  blunted, 
perhaps,  by  constant  contact  with  greed, 
and  with  minds  intoxicated  by  the  stimu- 
lant of  illegitimate  gain,  they  were  unable 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  retribution — 
the  unexploded  blasts  in  the  abandoned 
shafts." 

Such  a  book  cannot  be  justly  called 
"bad"  advertising  for  the  West.  It  calls 
direct  attetition  to  the  immense  resources 


of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  to  its  wonderful 
opportunities.  The  fact  of  attempting 
fraud  of  so  stupendous  a  character  dis- 
closes in  itself  that  the  prize  was  great 
which  moved  men  to  chance  their  reputa- 
tions and  jeopardize  their  personal  liberty. 
They  were  at  least  seeking  something  that 
was  worth  th5  having.  Men  were  not  like- 
ly to  take  these  chances  unless  the  achieve- 
ment was  sufficiently  alluring  to  excite 
their  cupidity  to  the  last  degree.  Many  in- 
stances are  cited,  and  illustrations  given, 
showing  the  enormous  increase  in  the  value 
of  timber  lands  since  the  looting  of  the 
public  domain  became  such  a  recognized 
art.  And  all  these  facts,  surrounded  as 
they  are  by  such  evidence,  are  bound  to 
produce  an  effect  by  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  legitimate  investment  to  a  country 
that  can  offer  such  phenomenal  returns. 
In  the  introductory  Mr.  Stevens  makes  it 
clear  that  the  stigma  put  upon  Oregon  as 
a  state  by  the  land  fraud  revelations,  is 
not  justly  borne.     He  says  in  part: 

"Practically  all  the  arrangements  for 
this  immense  plunder  originated  among 
unscrupulous  residents  of  distant  parts — 
in  the  ranks  of  the  devout  moneyed  aris- 
tocracy beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
it  has  remained  for  the  honest  manhood  of 
Oregon  to  redeem  the  stigma  of  dishonor 
that  has  been  left  across  its  fair  name  by 
the  hand  of  Eastern  commercial  greed. 
Careful  analysis  of  the  situation  indicates 


Pure  Food  Guarantee  art 
Every  Bottle 


The  Convalescent 

requires  the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  digestive  energy. 


"The  Pare  Malt  Tonic** 


supplies  this  need.      It  is  retained  by  the  most 
delicate   stomach  and   is   easily  assimilated. 

ASK  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 

MALT  RAINIER  DEPARTMENT 

Seattle  Brewing  &  Malting  Company 

Distributing'  Agreucles  at 
PORTLAND,  ORE.  SAN  FRANaSCO.  GAL. 

S.  M.  BLUMAUER,  JOHH  RAPP  &  SON. 

Front  and  Overton  Sts.  9th  and  Townsend  Sts. 


SPOKANE.  WASR 

WM.  BLACKMAN, 

161  South  Port  St. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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BUNGALOW  NEWS 


PLANS  THAT  SATISFY 
AND  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

Is  it  worth  50  cents  to  you  to  have  more  than  70  plans 
— new  idea  plans — to  help  you  in  deciding  on  yoar  plans? 
If  it  is,  send  us  50  cts.  in  postage  or  money  order,  and 
we  will  mail  you,  post  free,  one  copy  of  our  portfolio 

•*A  R  C  H  I  T  E  C  T  U  R  E " 

Beautifully  illustrated  volume,  8x14,  containing  over  70  modern  architectural  ideas — 120  pages. 
Fifty  cents  covers  a  small  part  of  actual  cost  to  us.  Our  object  in  offering  it  to  you  at  less  than 
cost  is  to  become  acquainted  with  you — Remember  you  cannot  serve  us,  unless  we  can  serve 
you.     We  take  all  the  chances.      We  know  we  can  help  you.     Will  you  let  us  try  ? 

YOU  MAY  HAVE  YOUR  PLANS  ALREADY— 5 t/T 

one  slight  change  may  improve  your  building  and  save  you  money — It  is  w^orth  50  cents  to  know 
BUNGALOWS    :    APARTMENT   HOUSES     :    BUSINESS    BLOCKS 

Address:_C.  C.  DOSE  &  COMPANY  Architects 
SUITE  600  ORIENTAL  BLOCK  ::         k         SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


that  most  of  these  stupendous  schemes 
were  concocted  In  the  cunning  minds  of 
those  who  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the 
subject.  They  are  the  ones  upon  whom 
these  crimes  should  be  fastened — they  are 
the  ones  who  have  waxed  fat  in  the  grease 
of  loot  at  the  expense  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  the  West." 

The  timber-looted  states  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  are  blamed  for 
the  production  of  the  majority  of  whole- 
sale looters  in  the  West,  and  it  would  seem 
the  contention  is  borne  out  by  the  facts 
stated  in  the  book.  Principal  credit  for 
the  suppression  of  the  land  frauds  is  given 
to  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ethan  Allen 
Hitchcock,  and  It  Is  claimed  that  his  great- 
est lustre  shines  forth  as  a  limelight  upon 
the  class  of  enemies  he  has  made  by  the 
operation.  The  book  declares  that  every 
scoundrel  In  the  land  has  denounced  him 
for  doing  what  was  his  plain  duty  as  an 
honest  official,  and  that  If  any  reward 
comes  to  him,  it  must  be  In  the  future 
from  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people,  not 
from  politicians.  Some  of  the  accusations 
contained  In  the  book  cannot  be  well  Ig- 
nored by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  though  of  course  many 
of  the  cases  described  have  already  been, 
or  are  being,  investigated  and  prosecuted. 
Some  of  the  cases  have  been  "outlawed," 
but  this  book  is  another  evidence  of  the 
truth  that  "the  statute  of  limitations"  has 
no  application  to  history.  The  story  is  one 
of  intrigue  throughout,  reciting  in  a  most 


comprehensive  manner  the  systematic  way 
in  which  the  lands  of  the  West  were  looted 
in  the  interests  of  wealth  and  unscrupu- 
lous syndicates,  and  all-powerful  and 
equally  unscrupulous  railroad  companies. 
It  gives  a  "view  from  behind  the  scenes." 
Puter  and  Stevens,  Portland,  Or.,  $3.00. 

DR.  JOHN  McLOUGHLIN,  Is  a  history 
of  "The  Father  of  Oregon,"  by  Frederick 
V.  Holman,  Director  of  the  Oregon  Histor- 
ical Society.  The  work  is,  as  its  author 
says,  "a  plain  and  simple  narrative  of  the 
life  of  the  most  commanding  personality 
In  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  last  century." 
Although  comparatively  a  young  man,  ho 
was  sent  out  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany to  become  the  chief  factor  of  that 
great  monopoly  In  the  far  Western  wil- 
derness, beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A 
man  of  action,  whose  Ideal  was  Napoleon, 
yet  just  and  humane,  he  soon  became  the 
absolute  ruler  of  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
San  Francisco  to  Alaska.  For  a  score  of 
years  he  retained  this  commanding  posi- 
tion, the  hope  and  support  of  all  Oregon 
pioneers,  king  of  a  thousand  Canadians, 
autocrat  of  a  hundred  thousand  Indians. 
He  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Of  all  the  men  whose  life  and  deeds  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the  Ore- 
gon country.  Dr.  John  McLoughlln  stands 
supremely  first.  Writers  on  the  early 
settlement  of  that  region  make  frequent 
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mention  of  his  name  and  dwell  generously 
on  his  achievements.  Although  dead  a 
half-century,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  his  work  has  come  to  be 
duly  appreciated,  monuments  erected  in 
his  honor,  and  memorials  of  learning 
raised  to  his  memory.  The  political  strife 
and  religious  bigotry  which  cast  a  cloud 
over  his  latter  days  have  passed  away,  and 
he  stands  out  today  in  bold  relief,  as  the 
first  man  in  the  history  of  Oregon  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  He  was  truly  one 
of  the  noblest  men  who  ever  gave  a  life 
of  labor  in  the  spread  of  American  civiliza»- 
tion.  1 

Mr.  Holman  has  made  little  attempt  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  for  lit- 
erary effect  to  be  found  in  a  subject  so  re- 
plete with  romance,  but  has  given  a  val- 
uable and  conscientious  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  Northwest.  A  good  half 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  illustrative  doc- 
uments referred  to  in  the  text,  valuable 
data  to  which  the  interested  reader  could 
only  otherwise  have  access  with  difficulty. 
The  Arthur  H,  Clark  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  $2.50. 

WYOMING,  by  William  McLeod  Raine. 
"Gone  into  the  fourth  edition."  While  not 
an  ambitious  story,  nor  a  labored  char- 
acter novel,  it  is  thoroughly  enjoyable  as 
light  reading.  The  characters  are  sketched 
vigorously,  the  movement  swift,  and  the 
style  easy  and  natural. 
G.  W.  Dillingham  &  Company,  New  York 
11.50. 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  WILLIAM 
LAW  SYMONDS,  compiled  and  edited  by 
William  Winter,  and  privately  printed  for 
Joseph  W,  Symonds,  represents  a  labor  of 
love,  rescuing  from  obscurity  a  literary 
reputation,  not  at  any  time  extensive, 
though  within  a  limited  circle  unquestion- 
ably brilliant  at  Mr,  Symonds*  death  forty- 
six  years  ago.  It  is  the  record  of  a  beau- 
tiful life,  early  cut  short,  but  full  of 
worthy  achievements,  and  its  perusal  is 
not  without  profit  and  inspiration. 

THE  WHITE  TRAIL,  by  Alex.  MacDon- 
ald,  claims  to  be  a  story  from  life,  "not  a 
single  character  mentioned  therein  has 
been  created  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the 
Btory-tellers'  art."  It  is  a  lively  tale  of 
early"  days  in  the  Klondike,  full  of  the  ro- 
mantic, much  hardship,  gun  play  and  other 
melodramatic  accessories.  Something  of 
the  order  of  those  fascinating  old  stories 
we  used  to  read  when  we  were  boys  about 
"Life  Among  the  Bushwhackers,"  and 
"Adventures  in  Australia."  The  author 
Insists  that  the  story  deals  with  actual 
facts  about  actual  people,  that  the  many 
incidents  throughout  may  be  accepted  as 
having  actually  occurred.  Of  course  the 
knowledge  that  one  is  reading  real  his- 
tory may  add  interest  to  a  story,  but  "The 
White  Trail"  hardly  needs  any  such  crutch 
to  lean  on.  It  is  graphically  told,  whole- 
eome  in  effect,  and  entertaining. 


Fighting 


the  Trust!! 


The  Smashini  Anti- 
T^nstHohtNow  Onl 


Trust 
Prices 
Eclipssd  at  Last! 

An  absolutely  first-class  high- 

grade  watch  at  a  price  within 

the  reach  of  the  people — ^The  Burlington  Special 
No-Trust  Watch. 

The  World's  Masterpiece  Of  w»tch  manof actor©— the 
Burlington  Special— now  iold  direct  to  the  public  at  Iti 
rock-bnttom,  Tw-trust  price  (and  besides  without  middle- 
men's profits). 

We  do  not  care  what  it  costs-^y.^.f,";: 


/ 


dependent  line  and  so  we  are  making  the  most  eweepingt 
baffling  offer  evei  made  on  watches. 

Some  trusts  are  legal  and  some  are  not.  We  do  not  ear 
that  the  watch  trust  Is  Ulegal;  bat  we  do  say  that  the 
methods  of  the  giant  factories  in  making  "contracts"  with 
dealers  to  uphold  double  prices  on  watches  is  very  un- 
fair—unfair to  us  and  unfair  to  you.  Hence  our  direct 
offer  in  the  Burlington  at  the  very  same  price  the  Whole- 
sale Jeweler  must  pay. 

This  Is  your  opportunity— NO  W— while  this  great  no- 
trust  offer  lasts— get  the  best  watch  made  anywhere  at 
one-third  the  price  of  other  high-grade  watches.    Fur- 
thermore, In  order  to  fight  the  Trust  most  effectually,   ^ 
we  even  allow  terms  of  $2.50  •  month  on  our 
fiaest  watch— easiest  possible  parents  at  tha 
;he 


pa 

itIC] 


rock-battom   price,    the    Identical   price   the 
Wholaaala  jeweler  must  pay. 

Watch  Book  on  request     ^^J" 


Now  do  not  miss  this 
opportunity.  At  least  we 
want  you  to  know  about 
WATCHES  and  WATCH 
PRICES.    Write  Today. 

Bm  poBtmd 

Send  a  postal  or  letter 
or  simply  mall  coupon 
without  sending  a  letter 
and  set  the  free  book. 

BURLINGTON 
WATCH  CO.     . 

Dept.  1411  ^ 

lllllar«8ta.     ^   C?\\S'''^ 

Chicaoo  ^4^  -^-^^^ 


jcM^o^ 


^\^:Jt^^ 


«•* 


S^.t^ 
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The  principal  feature  of 
this  High  Top  is  the  Long 
Outside  Rawhide  Counter 
Pocket    which   encloses   the 
durable  Sole  Leather  Counter. 
Of  all  the  hide  products.  Raw- 
hide is  the  very  best  counter  pro- 
lection    known    to    shoe    construe 

tors  and  has  many  advantages 
over  other  kinds  of  courter 
pockets.       It  is   extremely 
tough    and     wears    like 
metej.     It  is  water  re 
sisting,  thus  assur- 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE 

Washington 


HIGH  TOP 


The 


No.  917—  Men*. 
Tan  Siberian  Veal 
12-Inch  Blucher, 
Two  Full  Soles, 
Viscolized, 
Good  )»e  ar 
Welt,  Outside 
Rawhide 
Counter 
Pocket 


uppers 

of  this  High  -^^^  , 

T^  £  ^^^^  ing  a  dry  and  sub- 

op  are  cut  rrom  ^^^^ 

Tc-L     •       \/     1       ^^^^  stantial  counter 
an  oibenan  Veal,  ^^^^ 

1  •  1  1     .  J     £»  -     ^^^^beneath    until 

which  we  selected  arter         ^^^^ 

...1  u  »     1      Ti."       ^^^^  the  boot  is  no 

a  most  thorough  test.      1  his         ^^^^ 

longer  of 
service. 
Hard 


boot  has  a  full  vamp  (double 

leather  toe)  which  is  an  important 

point  in  shoe  construction.   We  use  sole 

leather  to  produce  a  substantial  box  toe. 

The  two  full  soles  extend  from  toe  to  back  of 

heel,  are  reenforced  in  the  shank  vriih 

brass  clinch  nails.     This  shank  will  not 

•break  down."     Send  for  sample  of  leather 

and  booklet  "B'  which  fully  describes  this  and  other 

High  Tops.     Write  today. 

THE  WASHINGTON  SHOE 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SEATTLE.  WASH.,  U.  S.  A. 


wear 

iir 

not  affe<5t  I 
this  pocket 


H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston, 
$1.50. 

IN  THE  OPEN,  Intimate  Studies  and 
Appreciations  of  Nature,  by  Stanton  Davis 
Kirkham,  is  one  of  those  books  worth 
keeping  on  the  library  shelf.  The  best 
idea  to  be  had  in  concrete  form  of  the 
quality  of  this  book  is  contained  in  the 
preface, — we  always  like  a  book  with  a 
preface.  "There  is  an  estate  on  which  we 
pay  no  tax  and  which  is  not  susceptible 
of  improvement.  It  is  of  indefinite  extent 
and  is  to  be  reached  by  taking  the  road  to 
the  nearest  woods  and  fields.  While  this 
is  quite  as  valuable  as  any  property  we 
may  possess,  as  a  matter  of  fact  few  assert 
their  title  to  It.  Nature  is,  in  herself,  a 
perpetual  invitation  to  come  into  the  open. 
The  woods  are  an  unfailing  resource;  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  companionable.  To 
count  among  one's  friends,  the  birds  and 
flowers  and  trees  is  surely  worth  while; 
for  to  come  upon  a  new  flower  is  then  in 
the  nature  of  an  agreeable  event,  and  a 
chance  meeting  with  a  bird  may  lend  a 
pleasant  flavor  to  the  day." 
Paul  Elder  &  Company,  San  Francisco  and 
New  York,  $1.75. 

AMERICANS  OF  TODAY  AND  TO- 
MORROW, by  United  States  Senator  Al- 
bert J.  Beveridge,  Is  a  plain  little  volume 
of  six  essays,  every  one  of  them  worth 
reading.  "It  is  a  book  backed  with  this 
advantage,  thai  the  wealth  it  gives  only 


increases   with   the   spending." 

Henry    Altemus     Company,     Philadelphia, 

50c  net. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  ©F  VIRGINIA, 
by  George  Cary  Eggleston.  Virginia  is 
somewhat  overdone  for  "gentlemen,"  in 
fact  one  would  almost  think  that  to  have 
been  born  south  of  the  Mason-and-Dixon 
line  guarantees  the  right  to  that  much- 
abused  title.  Some  American  Thackeray 
will  one  day  write  a  good-natured  satire 
on  "Southern"  claims  to  almost  exclusive 
gentility; — some  modern  Cervantes  treat 
us  to  a  Southern  Don  Quixote  that  will 
forever  ridicule  a  peculiarly  unique  form 
of  sectional  egotism.  The  foregoing  re- 
flections are  insjiired  entirely  by  the  title 
of  the  book.  "The  title  of  the  book  is  an 
expression  used  in  a  number  of  instances 
between  man  and  man,  to  express  a  sense 
of  honor  so  high  as  to  be  above  the  need 
of  written  agreement."  The  author  tells 
how  a  young  man,  who  had  won  prosper- 
ity in  the  West,  Inherited  a  run-down  plan- 
tation with  Its  outfit  of  negroes.  In  con- 
nection with  which  the  young  master  tried 
Interesting  social  experiments.  The  work- 
ing out  of  the  young  planter's  problem 
enabled  the  author  to  make  entertaining 
history  of  the  story,  by  picturing  condi- 
tions of  the  utmost  interest,  which  actual- 
ly existed,  but  which  are  little  understood. 
Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Co.,  Boston, 
11.50. 
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THE  JAPANESE  NATION  IN  EVOLU- 
TION, by  William  Elliot  Griffis,  author  of 
"Fire-Fly  Lovers  and  Other  Fairy  Tales 
of  Old  Japan,"  "The  Mikado's  Empire," 
"Korea  the  Hermit  Nation,"  etc.  For  years 
a  resident  of  the  Orient,  and  in  close  touch 
with  the  life  and  affairs  of  Japan,  Dr. 
Griffis  commands  attention  as  one  of  the 
foremost  critics  and  students  of  that  sub- 
ject. His  style  is  forceful  and  entertain- 
ing, and  there  is  the  stamp  of  fair  judg- 
ment, and  the  evidence  of  thorough  knowl- 
edge. This  distinguished  educator  organ- 
ized the  first  public  schools  on  the  west 
coast  of  Japan.  He  is  the  only  foreigner 
living  who,  as  a  guest  at  a  daimo's  castle, 
saw  the  feudal  system  of  Japan  in  opera- 
tion. He  received  honors  and  decorations 
from  the  Mikado,  and  many  of  his  pupils 
of  1870-74  are  now  among  the  ambassa- 
dors, judges,  statesmen  and  scientific  men 
of  Japan. 

,.  This  work  is  the  first  to  emphasize  the 
coming  of  the  Aryan  white  race  to  prehis- 
toric Japan,  and  shows  how  the  Ainu  and 
the  Yamato  peoples  struggled  during  2,000 
years  for  supremacy,  until  the  fusion  of 
races  made  the  present  Japanese  nation. 
He  makes  clear  the  absurdity  of  the  com- 
mon error  that  the  Japanese  are  Mon- 
golians. 

Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  New  York, 
11.25. 

GET-RICH-QUICK  WALLINGFORD,  A 
Cheerful  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of 


An  American  Business  Buccaneer,  by 
George  Randolph  Chester,  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  delineations  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared of  that  shady  type  of  man  who  lives 
by  his  wits.  One  of  those  operators  so  fre- 
quently met  .with  in  America,  whose  capi- 
tal consists  chiefly  of  an  imposing  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  a  deep  understand- 
ing of  that  weakness  of  mankind  which 
disposes  it  to  "bet  on  a  sure  thing,"  and 
a  brain  clever  at  devising  "sure  things." 
— sure  only  for  the  profit  of  Wallingford. 
He  is  constantly  buzzing  so  closely  about 
the  flame  of  the  law  as  eventually  to  get 
his  wings  scorched.  Mr.  Chester  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly breezy  and  interesting  writer, 
with  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ican types.  Serially  the  story  was  one  of 
the  successes  of  "The  Saturday  Evening 
Post."  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and 
well  worth  reading. 
Henry    Altemus     Company,     Philadelphia, 

n.5o. 

THOMAS  ALVA  EDISON,  Sixty  Years 
of  an  Inventor's  Life,  by  Francis  Arthur 
Jones.  An  enormous  amount  of  magazine 
and  newspaper  space  has  been  devoted  to 
Edison  and  his  work  during  the  past  forty 
years.  It  has  remained  for  Mr.  Jones  to 
give  us  a  work  that  has  long  been  de- 
manded, and  which,  while  it  may  not  take 
the  highest  literary  rank  in  the  class  of 
biography,  gives  us  a  clear  and  fascinating 
review  of  the  life  of  the  greatest  modern 


$200,000.00  SAVED 

Once  more  the  country  has  been  saved. 

We  have  collected  about  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  this  year  from  honest  debts  for  our  clients 
scattered  from  Alaska  to  Africa. 

Every  dollar  of  it  means  just  that  much  saved. 

We  will  collect  more  in  1909  than  for  any  pre- 
vious year. 

We  collect  in  all  little  towns,  all  big  towns  and 
all  cities.     We  collect  money  in  your  tow^n. 

Turn  in  your  claims  now  and  get  money  for 
Christmas  and  the  New^  Yeeir. 

Red  Streaks  of  Honesty  exist  in  everybody. 


FRANCIS  G.  LUKE 


MERCHANTS'  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

Scientific  Collectors  of  Honest  Debts 

Suite  100  G>mmercial  National  Bank  Building  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

FRANCIS  a  LUKE.  General  Manager  "SOME  PEOPLE  DON'T  UKE  US" 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  deHlinK  with  adrertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Gowns  That  Fit  Properly 

A  well-fitting  gown  can  always  be 
secured  if  you  use  Feet's  Invisible  Eyes. 
They  hold  plackets  and  seams  closely 
and  securely. 

FEET'S 

PATENT  INVISIBLE 

EYES 

are  better  and  stronger  than  silk  loops. 
Sold  at  all  stores  or  by  mail.  All  sizes.  Black 
and  white.  In  envelopes  only.  2  dozen  eyes 
5c,  with  spring  books  loc.  It's  in  ibe 
triangle. 

PEET  BROS.,  D»pt.  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Winter  Festivities 

intensify  the  necessity  for  a  perfe<a  com. 

plexion.     Lablache  protects  from  the 

rough,   reddening    winds.       Refined 

women  everywhere  use  Lablache, 

the  wonderful  beautifier, 

Ilrfuse  substitutes.    They  may  l>e  dan- 

^'t-rous.    Flesh,  White,  Pink  or  Cream, 

DOC  a  boi,  of  druKKists  or  by  mall. 

Send  lOc.  for  Sample  Boob, 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.,  French  Parfuniers 

Dept.  32,  125  Kingston  St..         i 

Boston,  Mass.  ^    L 


RECAMIER  CREAM 


For  the  Complexion 

Will  cure  a  bad 
skin  and  pre- 
serve a  good 
one. 

Used   by   cele- 
brated beauties 
fornearacentury 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

Two  slios— 

50c  and  81 .00 


Recamier  ManTg.  Co.,  No.  127  W.  31st  SL,  N.  Y.  Gty 

8«nd  for  free  aamplo  and  interoKting  illuBtrated  boo   lut 


DON'T  SHOUT! 

"The  Morley  Phone" 

makes   low  sounds  plainly   heard. 
A  miniature  Phone  for  the  Elar — 
invisible,  easily  adjusted,  and  en- 
tirely comfortable.  Over  fifty  thou- 
sand   sold,    giving    relief    from 
deafness  and  head  noises.  There 
are  but  few  cases  of  deafness 
that  cannot  be  benefited. 
Write  (or  booklet  and  teatimonials 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  100 
Parry  BUc,  16th  andChMtnut  Su.      PHILADELPHIA 


inventor,  and  the  interesting  story  of  his 

inventions. 

Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  New  Yorlc, 

$2.00. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  SANTIAGO  DE 
CUBA,  by  Colonel  Herbert  H.  Sargent. 
Colonel  Sargent's  books,  "Napolean  Bona- 
parte's First  Campaign"  and  "The  Cam- 
paign of  Marengo,"  have  already  given 
him  prominence  as  a  historian  and  critic 
of  military  achievements.  His  present 
work,  in  three  volumes  is  an  exhaustive 
review  of  the  Cuban  campaign  during  our 
late  war  with  Spain,  through  which  he 
served  with  credit  as  Colonel  of  the  Fifth 
United  States  Volunteer  Infantry.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Cuban  insurrection,  the  au- 
thor leads  up  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  describes  the  several  theaters  of  oper- 
ation, the  rival  navies,  situation  of  forces, 
resources  of  the  armies,  and  then  in  de- 
tail the  subsequent  operations,  illuminat- 
ing every  chapter  with  thoughtful  com- 
ment. His  discussion  of  the  recent  changes 
in  the  military  art,  the  fortune  of  war,  and 
the  military  policy  of  the  United  States  are 
especially  interesting.  A  notable  feature 
of  the  work  is  its  quiet  ignoring  of  the  old 
silly  controversy  about  Schley  and  Samp- 
son. The  three  volumes  are  a  valuable 
contribution  to  American  history,  and  of 
special  interest  to  critical  students  of  mil- 
itary affairs.  Colonel  Sargent  was  called 
to  Washington  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
congratulated  and  dined,  and  a  set  of  his 
works  was  ordered  by  the  President  to  be 
placed  in  the  library  of  every  American 
battleship. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $5.00. 

THREE  OF  A  KIND,  by  Richard  Bur- 
ton, Professor  of  English  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  is  just  the  story  of  a  musi- 
cian, a  newsboy  and  a  cocker  spaniel,  but 
it  possesses  that  "heart  interest"  in  which 
humor  and  pathos  is  mingled.  This  is  a 
new  departure  for  Dr.  Burton,  but  not  a 
disappointing  one  to  his  readers.  It  is  a 
simple  tale,  simply  told. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT,  AMERI- 
CAN, by  Robert  Lee  Dunn,  portrays  sklm- 
mingly  the  life, — home  and  public, — and 
achievements  of  the  President-Elect.  The 
book  is  refreshingly  free  from  "politics," 
and  iB  written  In  a  genial  chatty  way. 
Particular  attention  Is  given  to  Mr.  Taft's 
recent  trip,  and  it  gives  some  interesting 
details  of  his  opinions  on  the  Filipino 
question.  It  Is  profusely  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  Mr.  Taft,  Mrs.  Taft  and  others 
of -the  Taft  family,  but  mostly  in  evidenco 
is  the  now  famous  "Taft  smile." 
The  Chappie  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  LOST,  by  Tom 
Mclnnes,  is  a  collection  of  verse — lyric 
verse.  Mr.  Mclnnes  sings  of  the  North,  a 
land  worthy  of  his  song.  It  Is  an  attrac- 
tive little  volume,  and  the  verse  Is  of  such 
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iiove  of  Rubber  Trees  Four  Years  Oi^i  uti  liau- 
tation  of  Mexican  Rubber  Culture  Company 


Plant  Your  Money 

A  YEARLY  INCOME  FOR  LIFE  ASSURED 

Cultivated  Rubber  Trees  produce  the  largest  returns  of  any  industry  in 
the  worldtoday.  Rubber  Planting  Companies  paid  dividends  last  year 
of  from  I  5  ;  to  55%,  when  the  oldest  trees  on  their  properties  were  eight 
and  the  majority  six  years'  old  and  the  capitalization  based  on  a  valua- 
tion of  $500  to  $1000  per  acre  of  planted  trees. 

Stock  in  These  Companies  Cannot  be  Bought 
for  Less  Than  Three  to  Eight  Times  Par  Value 

We  will  sell  you  an  acre  in  our  plantation,  which  we  guarantee  to  clear, 
plant,  develop  and  harvest  for  you,  for  $248.00,  payable  $4.00  per 
month,  or  for  $250. CO  [cash,  on  which  we  pay  you  4/o  interest  per 
annum  during  the  development  period  of  five  years. 

Interest  Deposited  With  and  Guaranteed  by 
Hibernia  Savings  Bank  of  Portland,  Oregon 

Five  acres  will  give  you  absolute  financial  independence. 
We  have  over  1 ,500  acres  planted,  400  acres  being  nearly  five  years  old. 
This  tract  we  expect  to  tap  very  soon,  so  now  is  the  time  to  purchase 
acreage,  before  this  tapping  is  done  —  for  just  as  soon  as  we  pay  our 
first  dividend  on  this  producing  acreage,  the  value  of  the  newly 
planted  tract  will  double  or  treble. 

To  purchase  acreage  in  a  company  that  is  on  the  threshold  of  tapping 
operations  is  by  far  the  best  investment  that  can  be  found.  In  this  way 
you  will  not  have  to  wait  the  six  years  that  it  requires  for  the  trees 
to  mature  before  the  valae  of  your  acreage  will  be  many  times  what  you 
have  to  pay  for  it  now. 

Our  officers  and  directors  are  Portland  business  men  of  highest'standing. 
Write  for  our  free  booklet — it  will  pay  you 


MEXICAN  RUBBER  CULTURE  COMPANY 

1123-25  BOARD   OF  TRADE  BUILDING  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

References  :    Bradstreet  Mercantile  Agency  ;  Hibernia  Savings  Bank,  Portland,  Oregon 


good   quality    that    it    is    to     be     regretted 

space  is  laclving  to  give  it  more  attention 

here. 

Desbartes  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

QUARTRAINS  OF  CHRIST,  A  Chris- 
tion  Rubaiyat,  by  George  Creel,  tells  the 
story  of  the  soul's  belief  in  Christ,  and  de- 
scribes a  vision  of  the  Christ-ideal  as  it 
may  be  lived  in  the  world.  The  tone  of 
the  poem  is  lofty  and  reverent,  simply  a 
glad  expression  of  an  assured  faith.  It  is 
an  attractive  volume. 

Paul   Elder   and   Company,   San   Francisco 
and  New  York,  75c. 

THE  SECRETS  OF  BEAUTY  AND 
MYSTERIES  OF  HEALTH,  by  Cora  Brown 
Potter,  is  announced  as  a  "serious  book 
with  a  serious  purpose."  It  is  replete  with 
suggestions  and  receipts  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  person,  and  the  preservation 
of  health,  many  of  them  valuable  and  prac- 
tical. But  after  a  perusal  of  the  book  and 
all  the  "musts"  and  "must  nots,"  one  can 
not  but  wonder  where  the  time  is  to  come 
from  for  the  "serious"  duties  of  life. 
However,  beauty  is  to  be  desired,  so  it  is 
a  good  book. 

Paul   Elder   and   Company,   San   Francisco 
and  New  York,  $1.75. 

MODERN  SHEEP,  BREEDS  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT, by  "Shepherd  Boy,"  an  excel- 
lent book  on  sheep.     A  unique  feature  of 


^^Opportunities 
For  Settlers 


^n 


Is  the  title  of  a  booklet  that  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Portland  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Company. 

There  are  golden  opportunities  for 
farmers,  dairymen  and  fruitgrowers 
within  easy  reach  of  Portland,  on  the 
rich  farming  and  fruit  lands  along  the 
Oregon  Water  Power  lines  of  the  Port- 
land Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company. 

A  market  for  every  variety  of  farm 
and  garden  product  is  readily  found  in 
Portland,  and  low  rates  over  the  O.  W.  P. 
lines,  coupled  with  quick  transportation, 
enable  the  farmer  to  realize  large  prof- 
its. 

Reliable  information  concerning  tim- 
ber lands,  farn\s^  stock  ranches,  fruit 
lands  and  all  kinds  of  suburban  prop- 
erty situated  adjacent  to  the  O.  W.  P. 
lines  will  be  gladly  supplied. 

For  copies  of  booklet  write  to 


LAND  AGENT 


Portland  Railway  Ligkt  ^  Power 
Company 

First  and  Alder  Streets,  Portland,  Oregon 


Don't  forgot  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  de.ilin- 


with  .idTerllscrs.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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in  the  Sprinef  Then  send  $1  00  for  our  lliin^low  Rook.  100  pages 
of  beautiful  one  and  two-story  homes,  ranging  from  $500  to  $5,000, 
together  with  plans  and  interiors.  Select  a  few  satisfactory  designs 
and  we  will  forward  plans  and  specifications  of  the  lot  on  approval. 
Take  your  choice,  pay  $10  00  and  return  the  rest  at  our  expense. 
No  offer  more  liberal.      For  information,  send  6  rents  in  stamps. 

YE  PL.ANRY  BUILDING  COMPANY 
212  Mercantile  Place  Department  H  Los  Angeles,  California 


SOMETHING 
NEW 


99c 


Our   Princess  Beth  em- 
broidery   has    created    a 
sensation  among  needle- 
workers.      To    advertise 
our  exclusive  designs  we 
will  send  Waist  exactly  like 
cut,  stamped  on  finest  grade 
Lingerie    Lawn,    complete   with 
floss  to  embroider,  all  for  OSc 

FREE— We    will    commence    the    embroidery 
•bowine  erery  detail  of  the  work,  without  extra  cost. 
IMPORTAKT — If  you  wish  parcel  registered  enclose  eight  cents  extra. 

THE  NEEDLECRAFT  SHOP  Portund'orMon 


ARE  YOU  TOO  THIN? 

Would  s  little  more  flesh  make  yon  more 
■tylish  and  attractive  t      Would  10  or  2() 
pounds  more  make  yon  better  satiaficd 
with  your  personal  appearance  ? 

Would  your  gowns  look  better  and 
please  you  and  others  more  if  yuu 
were  a  little  stouter  ? 

If  Kit,  do  you  l)clicve  anyone  can 
Live  you  the  additional  flesh  that 
you  deiiro  ? 

I  PROVE  rr  FREE 

If  you  write  mo  today,  I  will  send 

you   promptly  sufUciont  I)r.  Wliit- 

ney"»  Nerve  and   Flesh  Builder  tf) 

^'_  ;«T  prove  that  it  will  (tive  you  a  superb 

^■JK/'  Tiiture  with  beautiful  arms,  shapely 

^^Iv^  iM-ek  and  shfiuldcrs,  full  round  bust, 

'K'l  well  develi>pedliuiln;  notforthe 

t  Ilia  beinx,  but  permanently.     There 

I  nut  be  a  penny  of  charge  for  this; 

,  I'xpericnpe  proves  that  I  can  well 

-i^'Td  to  take  all  the  risk  In  proving 

what  this  Tnatuient  will  dn.     This  is  a 

'  ompound  and  cannot  iHntsibly  do  you  any  harm, 

■  Kraat  beneflt  to  the  general  health.     It  will  ix.si- 

ti.'iy  <  MiitrKn  the  boat  from  3  to  8  inche*  and  (ive  a  healthy  tint  to 

the  n.mplaxioa;  the  Ftm  Trial  Treatment  prove*  thii. 

If  this  Keaaroos  offer  ovarcrowdi  us  it  will  be  disoonllnned,  so 
dou't  delay,  wrIU  today  to 
THB  C.   I..  JONISCO.,   laoA  PRIKM>  mni.DINO,    KI.MIRA,  N    T. 


THE  NEW  DIAMOND 

from  Bh<Kle«ia,  S.Africa,  is  geoulne; 
c>«U  only  fS.UO  Karat.  All  sizes, 
sUnds  all  testa.  Guaranteed  in  wear 
forever.  Brllliaal,  beautiful,  indls- 
tiodiiaUbl*  from  taOO.OO  diamond. 
l»o**ortetlniolid(oM.  Baantifnl 
ma  CkTktjOa  ot  J*w*lry,  Fine 
Watrhaeand  Preeioas  8toBM  of  all 
kinds  at  wholmiala  prtoM,  Writ* 
TOPAT.  It  will  pay. 
RHODESIAN  DIAMOND  CO. 
•  2 1— r »  D«arb«rn  St.  Chlcag* 


this  work  is  that  wherein  the  author 
seems  to  upset  the  theory  advanced  by 
some  scientists  that  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  genus  of  the  sheep  and  goat, 
a  hybrid  from  such  a  mating  is  impos- 
sible, since  the  volume  contains  a  halftone 
engraving  of  the  result  of  such  a  mating, 
and  a  statement  by  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment bureau  giving  his  opinion  that 
this  hybrid  is  genuine.  It  is  a  book  of  in- 
terest to  both  the  veteran  sheep  breeder 
and  the  novice. 
American   Sheep   Breeder   Press,   Chicago, 

n.5o. 

CUPID  THE  SURGEON,  by  Herman  Lee 
Header,  is  another  of  that  author's  laugh- 
making    books.      Illustrated    in    color    by 
"Pal." 
Henry     Altemus     Company,    Philadelphia, 

n.oo. 

THE  LOVE  SONNETS  OF  A  CAR  CON- 
DUCTOR, by  the  irrepressible  and  irre- 
sistible Wallace  Irwin.  The  slang  is  de- 
cidedly up-to-date,  the  rhyme  decidedly 
jingly,  and  the  booklet  full  of  laughs. 

Paul  Elder  &  Company,  San  Francisco 
and  New  York,  50c. 

Two  books  for  the  children,  especially 
delightful  at  this  season  are: 

THE  MUFFIN  SHOP,  by  Louise  Ayres 
Garnett,  beautifully  illustrated  by  Hope 
Dunlap  and  REALLY  BABIES,  by  Eliza- 
beth Brownell,  illustrated  from  a  series  of 
charming  photographs  of  children,  by  the 
author.  In  the  pages  of  "The  Muffin 
Shop"  one  meets  many  old  friends  from 
"Mother  Goose,"  In  a  new  guise,  to  be  sure, 
but  none  the  less  attractive.  "Really 
Babies"  is  a  series  of  sweet  childish 
rhymes,  and  both  books  cannot  but  prove 
a  joy  to  any  little  one. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 


LOOKING 

AHEAD? 

If  so,  take  advantage  of 
today's  opportanitiet  for 
the  merchant,  farmer, 
fruit  grower  and  busi- 
ness man  along  the  Paci- 
fic Coatt  Extension  of  the 

Chicago,    Milwaukee    &   St.   Paul    Railway 

Descriptive  Book*  Free      F.  A.  Miller,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago 


Don't  forgot  to  montlon  The  Parinr  Munthljr  wlion  di-allng  with  a(lT<Tttaor«.     It  will  In-  npproriated. 
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READ  THIS  AND 
YOU  WILL 


LEARN  SOMETHING 


.^^ 


EAD. 
THIS 


\  **<;?'$;.«*&  ■5^*i> 


«■'  -5.* 


GOLD  MEDALS 

WHEREVER 

EXHIBITED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AWARDS 

ALBERS  BROS.  MILLING  COMPANY,  of  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Exclusive  contract  to  supply  the  Interior 
Department  of  the  United  States  with 

VIOLET  OATS 

This  award  was  in  competition  with  virtually 
EVERY  MANUFACTURER  OF  CEREALS  IN  THE  U.  S. 

It  is  the  highest  testimonial  of  merit  any  manufactured 
product  can  possibly  receive.  The  Government  pre- 
ferred VIOLET  OATS  because  they  contain  nutritive 
qualities  in  the  highest  degree,  and  are  the  most  delici- 
ous product  on  the  market. 

DO  YOU  EAT  VIOLET  OATS? 

The  food  that  makes  people  strong,  that  makes  you  work  better, 
think  better,  sleep  better,  feel  better. 

SOLD  ONLY  IN  PACKAGES    ASK  YOUR  GROCER    ASK  YOUR  DOCTOR 

ALBERS  BROS.  MILLING  COMPANY 

San  Francisco        Portland       SEATTLE  Tacoma         Los  Angelea 

Don't   forget  to  mention  The  Tacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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THE  DELINEATOR 


^ipSf-- 


JANUARY  I909 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBUSHING  CX)MPANY-NEW  TORK 
Fifteen  Cents  a  Copy         One  Dollar  a  Year 


THe  FasHion  AutKority  of  tHe  "World 


I-.     Pa«<;4i    the   FRENCH    EDITION  of  THE 
m     r  <^rid    delineator  Has  the    largest    circu- 
lation  of  any  magazine  of  its  Kind.  THis    is   tHe 
tribute   of  Paris  to    BUTTERICH.  FASHIONS. 

I-.  A*v»^*«5*-a  THE  DELINEATOR  is  tHe  one 
"  -/^.lllCiriCxCl  3tyip  autHority.  It  is  made  so  by 
its  association  -vritH  tHe  great  fasHion  autocrats 
of  Paris  and  tHe  creators  of  style  in  tHis  country, 
and  by  its  o-vtrn  unsurpassed  staff  of  fasHion  artists. 


Special    Features    in  tHe    January    Delineator 

W^Ky  a    Hundred    Sunday- 

ScHools  Have  Succeeded: — a  study  of  tHe 

metHods  of  Sunday-ScHool  -w^orK,  "wHicH  sHould 
be  read  by  every  SabbatH-ScHool  teacHer  and 
CHurcH  "worKer. 

What  is  the  Matter  With 

tHe  Public  ScHools  ?  —a  presentation  of  tHe 
results  of  modern  education  together  -witH  con- 
clusions tHat  are  of  vital  interest  to  every 
TeacHer,  Educator  and  Parent. 


$1 


f\f\  per  Subsoribw  no-w  -wItK  any  mwrohant  "%  C.a%  * 
.UU  -vmm^r  ••»»«»*  DwtterlcK  Patterns  or  any  irjC.  C 
•  W     year  newsdealer,    or  send   direct  to  *«^^«     c 


copy 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  CO., 

BUTTERICH  BUILDING.  NE-W  YORt\. 


Don't  fonret  to  mpiitlon  Thp  Paclflp  Monthly  whon  <l<'iillii)t  with  nrtTcrf Iwth.     It  will  bo  apprortntpd. 
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TRAINING 
Outweighs  Long  Service 

There  is  no  better  proof  of  this  than  the  everyday  scenes  of  long-service 
untrsined  employees  at  the  beck  and  call  of  younger  men  who  occupy  the  big  posi- 
tions because  of  their  training.  It's  a  case  of  Training  vs.  Long  Service — with  the 
odds  all  in  favor  of  the  framed  man. 

Get  out  of  the  untrained  rut.   Mark  the  attached  coupon  and  let  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton  tell 
you    how  you    can    qualify   for    a    better 
position.     How  you  can  protect  yourself 
against  servitude  in  your  old  age.     How 

you  can  become  an  expert  at  your  ciiosen 

line  of  work.  No  necessity  for  leaving 
home.  No  books  to  buy.  Mark  the  cou- 
pon. It  will  bring  you  advice  and  infor- 
mation worth  dollars  to  you.  Marking  the 
coupon  puts  you  to  no  expense  and  places 
you  under  no  obligation.      Mark  it  NOW. 

HOW  THE  I.C.S.  RAISES  SALARIES 

That  the  Business  of  the  I.C.S.  is  to  Raise 
Salaries  is  shown  by  the  monthly  average  of  300 
letters  VOLUNTARILY  written  by  students  report- 
ing salaries  raised  and  advancement  won  through 
I.  C.  S.  help.  During  October  the  number 
was  274. 

So  long  as  you  can  read  and  write  there's 
an  I.  C.  S.  way  by  which  you  can  succeed  in 
life.  Let  the  I.  C.  S.  tell  you  what  it  is. 
MARK  THE  COUPOH  NOW. 


MtmrniNG  COUPON 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box     974   <    Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  explain, without  further  ohligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  employment  or  advaucement  in  the  position 
before  which  I  have  marlted  X 


Itookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement  Hrltrr 
Show  Card  Writer 
Wlntloiv  Trimmer 
Commercial  Law 
Illustrator 
CIvU  Service 
ChemWt 

Textile  Mill  Supt. 
Electrician 
Elec.  Engineer 


nechan.  Draughtsman 
Telephone  Kngineei 
Elec.    LishtlMK  Supt 
Mech.    Knifiiieer 
Plumber  A  Steam  Fitter 
Stationary  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer 
UulIdiniE  Contractor 
Arehltee'l  Uranghtsman 
Architect 

Structural  Engineer 
Banking 
Mliiliit:  Engineer 


Street  and  No._ 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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In  our  32  page  pamphlet  wrapped 
about  Cuticura  Ointment  is  to 
be  found  most  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  women,  especially 
mothers,  for  the  preservation  and 
purification  of  the  skin,  scalp,  hair 
and  hands;  for  clearing  the  skin 
and  scalp  of  torturing,  disfiguring 
humours,  rashes  and  inflamma- 
tions; for  sanative,  antiseptic 
cleansing  of  ulcerated,  inflamed 
mucous  surfaces  and  destruction 
of  microscopic  life,  and  for  bring- 
ing about,  by  suggestion  and 
medication,  a  normal  condition  of 
health,  strength  and  beauty. 

Bold  throuRhout  the  world.  Depots:  IiOiuIon,  27, 
CharU;rhoiiM;  Hg.:  Tarln.  ft,  Hiio  de  la  Patz:  Auatra- 
lU,  U.  Towmi  A  Co..  Hydnry:  India,  B.  K.  Paul, 
Calcutta;  China,  IIodk  Koiik  Drug  Co.;  Japan, 
Maniya,  Ltd.,  Tokl»:  H<>.  Afrlrn.  Txrnnnn,  Ltd.,  Oipe 
Town,  etc.;  U.S.A..  VnUvr  Dniu  A  Chcm.  Corp., 
Bole  Props.,  133  Columlxia  Ave,  Uoston,  Mass. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Padflc  Monthly  when  doaling  with  adrertlacrs.     It  will  be  appreciated. 


A  Sick    Serv- 
ing Machine 

3-in-One  is  the  best  oil 
on  earth  for  sick  sewing 
machines.  It  goes  right 
into  the  contact  point — 
removes  dirt  and  grease 
from  the  bearings  —  re- 
lieves friction— stops  the 
rattling  and  makes  any 
machine  work  easier  and 
better. 

Mrs.  Christine  M. 
Nuno,  Bayside,  N.Y.,  says: 
"whenever  my  sewing 
machine  (33  years 
old)  does  not  run 
smoothly,!  treat  it  to 
a  dose  of  3-in-One." 
3-in-One  saves  the 
operator's  strength  and 
health  besides  many  dol- 
lars for  machine  repairs. 
It  contains  no  grease  or 
acid  to  soil  or  injure  and  will  not  dry  out,  cake, 
gum  or  collect  dust  like  inferior  oils. 

FREE  Write  at  once  for  liberal  free  sample 
■~~^~  and  3-in-One  booklet.  3-IN-ONE  OIL 
COMPANY,    39  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


IGNORANCE  of  the 
laws  of  self  and  sex 
will  not  excuse  in- 
fraction of  Nature's 
decree.  The  knowledge 
vital  to 

A  Happy 
Marriage 

heisbeen  collected  from  the  experience 
of  the  ages,  in 

Sexology 

(.IlliatraUJ) 
By  William  H.  Walling.  A.  A/.,  M.  D. 

It  contains  in  one  volume : 

KnowlmlKO  a  Voiinic  M»n  Should  HaT*. 
KnowliMlK*  a  Youhk  Builwml  .Should  Ilara. 
Knowladf*  a  rathor  5liMiild  lUva. 
Xnowlado  a  Fatlmr  Should  Iiniuiri  to  Hli  Son. 
Modical  KoowlodKO  a  Iliinlxiiid  Should  Ilava. 
Knowladg*  a  Yming  Wonmn  Should  llava. 
Knowl«d(a  a  Younn  WIfo  Should  Uara. 
XnowlaHga  a  Mothor  Should  llnra. 
KnowladK*  a  Mothor  Should  Impart  to  n«r  DanfhUr. 
Madical  Knowladga  a  WIfa  Should  Ha««. 
"Sazolory"  !•  andorsod  and  !•  In  Iha  llhrarlni  of  the  hnadi  of  oar 
■orarnmant  and  tha  moat  amlnKnt  iihynlclani,  proachart, 
profmwori  and  lawrvri  IhrouKhout  th«  country. 

Rich  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Cold  Stamp,  IDutralad.  $2.00 

WrlU  ff.r  "Othnr  ro.i|iIn'i  0|iinl<pni"  and  Tahia  of  ContcnU 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,Dept  145,  Phila.,Pa. 
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Facts  About  Furniture 

Charmingly  Told  in  a  Booklet 

I 

I 


"Furniture  of  Character' 

is  its  title.     It  tells  about 
famous  and  favorably  ki 

Berkey  & 

Bed  room.  Dining  room 
ture  of  correct  and  pleasing 
and  durable  construction, 
ing  finish — an  interesting 
to  tell  in  any  advertisement. 

To  partly  defray  the  expense, 
cents  in  United  States  stamps, 
be  refunded  on  retiirn  of  the 
it  does  not  satisfy. 

Furniture  described 
bears   this  shopmark 
your  safeguard  and  our  guarantee. 
It  can  be  obtained  at  moi 
from  leading  dealers. 
BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE 
Please  Address  Dept.  P  2         Grand  Rapids,  Mich.      ^ 


Wh 


en 


ou 


Buy 
Knives 


Remember  that  the 
(our  great  essentials 
desirablesilvei — artistic 
patterns,  correct  style, 
proper  finish  and  the  quality 
that  endures — are  all  per- 
fectly combined  in  silver 
plate  that  is  marked 

WROGERS  BRos: 

For  over  60  years  this  lamous  brand 
o(  silver  plate  has  been  proven  by  the  best 
o(  service  and  has  worthily  earned  the 
well-known  title, 

'•super  Tlate  that  Wears. " 

Sold  by  all  leading   dealers,      Send  lor 
Catalogue   '*A-2I,"    showing  latest  patterns, 

HERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,Merideii,  Conn.  1 

(Intemational  Silver  Co.,  Snccessor.) 
Ueriden  Silver  Polish— the  easy  cleaner. 


REGAL 


The  great  thing  in  buying  s  tnarineengine  is  to  get  an  engineof  known 
qnality.  In  the  work  of  a  marineenginethere  is  no  place  foruncertain- 
ty  or  chance  and  the  wise  buyer  makes  no  experiments.  REGAL  on  an 
engine  means  known  qnality, proven  reliability.guaranteed  efficiency 

FOUR  CYCLE 

Marine  Engines 

are  made  in  both  high-speed  motor-boat,  and  heavy-duty,  slow-speed 
cruiser  and  working  boat  types ;  the  former  f  rom4H.  P.  single  cylinder 
to  24  H.P,  four  cylinder,  and 
the  latter  from  5  H.  P.  single 
cylinder  to  45H.P.fonr  cylin- 
der. The  Regal  Catalogue  No. 
19  will  prove  a  valuable  guide 
to  you  in  engine  buying. 
Write  for  it. 

Regal  Gasoline 
Engine  Co. 

'ih  W.  I'oail  Street 
COLD  W  ATKR,MICH. 

We  Exhibit  at  Boston  Show 


Set  In  24-k  pure  gold  only,  by  onr  Own  Chinese  gold- 
smiths. This  Chinese  gem  Is  rare,  beautiful  and  very 
fashionable  in  Si-arf  Pins,  Rings,  Pendants,  Bracelets,  etc. 
Exclusive  Oriental  designs   submitted.     Personal   crests 

^  and  initials  executed  in  Chinese  characters  if  desired. 

^  Booklet  No.  5,  Interesting  Chinese  history,  Jewelry  in 
colors  on  reqnest — send  2c  stamp.    No  agents. 
BROCK  &  FEAGANS,  Importing  Jewelers 
Brock  &  Feagans  Building  Los  Angeles,  California 


2S-word  TELEGRAMS. any  distance,  for  2Sc 

50-word  TELEPOSTS,  any  distance,  for  2Sc 

lOO-word  TELETAPES,  any  distance,  for  2Sc 


lO-word  TELECARDS.  any  distance,  for  lOc 


ONE  RATE  TO  ALL  POINTS 


M 


A  beautiful,  Genuine  Topaz  of  purest 
white  color,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonder- 
ful brilliancy  and  great  hardness.  En- 
dorsed by  leadinB  experts.  Far  superior 
to  the  best  imltatiom  Diamond  ever  pro- 
duced. Kemember.  I  Gdakantkie  these 
stones  to  be  genuine.  Special  price, 
S2.00  each,  3  for  $5.00,  Size,  up  to  2  carats. 
Free  Booklet.  Address  with  remittances 
H.  rrPTDEMAITN,  Expert  Gem  Cutter 
1532  Champa  Street  Denver.  Col, 


50W0RDSF0R25CENTS 


A  THOUSAND  WORDS  PER  MINUTE,  over  a 
single  wire,  when  the  older  Telegraph  Companies 
average  only  1 5  words  per  minute  makes  possible 
the  above  named  rates  and  other  startling  inno- 
vations in  telegraph  service  that  eure  sure  to  interest  every 
progressive  American. 

#[T  The  Telepost  Company's  first  lines  £u-e  now  in  opera- 
^  tion.  Line  construction  is  being  pushed  in  many 
widely  separated  sections,  and  additional  cities  are 
to  be  connected  in  rapid  succession  until  every  city  in 
the  United  States  is  given  the  Telepost's  quick  and  ac- 
curate service,^  at  rates  so  low  that  all  can  afford  to  carry 
on  their  more  important  correspondence  by  wire. 

#jr  An  interesting  illustrated  booklet  has  been  prepared, 
^  describing  in  detail  the  invention,  its  operation,  its 
economy,    its   rapidity   and   its   accuracy.      Mailed 
without  cost  to  anyone  asking  for  Booklet  No.  55. 

TELEPOST  COMPANY 
22S  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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An  Assistant 
r?  Book-keeper  \:^ 


Give  your  bookkeeper  and  bill  clerks 
an  assistant— a  Comptometer. 

It  will  work  24  hours  of  every  day  in 
the  year  and  still  be  fresh.  Then,  too, 
it  will  figure  in  two  hours  what  you 
cannot  figure  in  eight  or  more  I  Isn't 
such  time  worth  saving  ? 

Every  hour  of  overtime  increases  your 
payroll,  just  that  much  loss  to  overcome. 

The  COMPTOMETER 

Adds,  Subtracts, 
Multiplies,  Divides. 

It  Is  a  permanent  investment  and  returns  Ite 
'     priceoverandoverevery  houryounselt— the 
same  as  your  typewriter. 

Use  The  Comptometer.    It  Is  In  a 
claKS  by  Itself.  defeatiuK  all  others.    Ex- 
perience the  relief  It  affords,  the  time 
itsavea.    You  will  then  see  how  foolish  it 
Is  to  waste  valuable  time  and 
effort   In    primitive  mental 
■  ^     flKuring:.    Write  for  pamph- 
'     let,  or  write  at  once  for  a 
Comptometer      on 
free    trial,    express 
paid,U.  S.or  Canada. 

Felt  &  Tarrant 
Mfg.  Co. 

830  North 

PaaliuSt. 

Cliicaso,  •  in. 


DoYou  Hear  Well? 

Tlie   Stolz   Ekctrophone  —  A   New,    Electrical,    Scientific   and 

Practical  Invention  for  thoie  who   are  Deaf  or  Partially 

Deaf-MAY  NOW  BE  TESTED  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME. 

D^sf  or  partiully  (l>iif  pcopio  may  n"W  iiril(o  siiK'iith'a  trinl  of  tlio  Stoir 
Kledrophono  at  home.  Tliia  personal,  practical  test  servr4  to  prove  that 
the  derice  Mtiiflet,  wits  sasb,  erery  requirement  of  a  pertert  hcsrinc 
device.  Write  for  particalar*  at  once,  before  the  offer  Is  withdrawn, 
f'lr  by  thli  rauoiAL  tbti  plan  the  niiAL  aelection  of  the  oirs  coMrutm.T 
aaTinruTTUKT  hkauio  aid  it  made  eauy  and  Inexpensire  for  every  one. 
This  new  invention,  the  titoix  Electrophone  (U.  S.  Patent  No.  703,575) 
rendon  unnecenaarj  tuch  clumiiy,  nnsiKhtly  and  frequently  harmful 
dnvicMi  ai  trunipeta,  horna,  tiilica,  ear  drnmi,  fani,  etc.  It  ii  a  tiny 
Glcrtrict«tophonethatfltii  on  the  oar  and 


wm^^^^K^tm    ^^    Gicrtrict«Iophonethatritii  on  the  oar  and 
—     ^y^^ir     *''ich.  *he instant  it  !•  applied,  «A(iiiiri«« 
^^         •"      ,  llie  xiinid  wave!  In  »uch  manner  aa  to 

.  '  cause  an  AirroiciiiHiHaliiciKAaKintheoLiEAR- 
sru  of  ALLsnviiiM.  It oTorcomea  the  bux- 
j,0.a  lini  and  roaring  ear  nolsei  and,  also,  so 
oinitsntly  and  electrically  exercises  the 
vital  parts  of  the  ear  that,  uanally,  the 
natural  unaided  hcftring  itself  is  grad- 
ually roMorcd. 

What  ThrM  BmImw  Mn  Sw. 

Tho  KliMiroplion«  is  very  satisfactory.  Be- 
inir  niiiall  in  sixe  and  great  in  hearing 
i|iinlilips  makes  it  profartthla  to  any  t 
li.i%n  tried  and,  I  iH-liovo.  I  have  trl<'d  all 
of  tli«m.  M.  W  HovT,  WholoMtIo  On^or, 
Mirliiian  Ave.  and  River  Kt.,  Chicago. 

I  got  s<>  deaf  I  could  not  hear  with  my 

sp<<aliinx  tnbe  and  was  advised  to  try  the 

Klnrtrfiph'ino.    After  fifteen  yean  of  doaf- 

ifort  and  worry  I  now  hear 

.  li..r<  h  and  at  conceHs      W. 

.las   Mgr.,  8.  A.  lUxwaU  * 


I      ■    ■■  I,     V  ri-<td  your  t.U  i:t>opl>onauv(;r  ayear,  and  know  that  It  Is  a 
!-  '  i-iiliflc  hmrinx   device.      Wlth<mt  It  pwple  have  to  shout 

I  ,  Ml  i.r  sar  tomake  me  bear.  With  it,  t  can  hrar  distinctly  when 
M  k.  r,  t'.  in  no  or 'li  naff  tone.  Beet  of  all,  it  has  ■torriiD  Mv  niAiisomta, 
a!  .  I,  w  r.  a  t.  rril.le  B«ravatioa.  Lawis  W.  Mat,  Cashier,  100  Wash- 
,,..•!■•..  1-1  ,  n.,^,.K... 

Wi  !i..  !■•,  rr  .all  fcall  If  ymi  f»n)  at  our  Cltlcagn  oMoas  tor  particulars 
of  our  perwmai  tuat  rrffvr  and  Hit  of  fither  prominent  endoraera  who  will 
anawer   loqniries.     Physicians  cordially  invited  to  tnvaatlgate  aurista' 
opinions. 
Stolz  EI«ctropl>otM  C».,  ISO  Sttwmrt  BUf ..  7lk  FImt,  Chicago 

Branrh  Offlcwa:     Philvlalphis,  Clnrin^iali,  Seattle,    Los  Angelas,    i'ltla- 

Imrg,  Indianapoli",  P  ••  Mojnoa,  Toronto. 

Foreign  Omce:    82-Hfi  Fleet  St.,  London,  Kng 
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OF  ALL  SORTS 

Deciduous,  Citrus  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Rose  Bushes  and  Grape  Vines 

Every  fruit  grower  should  have  a  copy  of 
the  following  books: 

The  Smyrna  Figs  at  Home  amd  Abroad.   Price  50c 

Lather  Barbank's  Booklet.    (Illustrated  in  Col- 
ors.) Price  25c. 

California   Horticalture ;     The   Fruit   Grower's 
Guide,     Price  25c. 

General  Nursery  Catalogue  and  Price  List 
sent  free. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000.00 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  President  and  Manager 
Box  27  Fresno,  California,  U.  S.  A. 


CONSUMPTION 


I  Trii 

I  tOKCt 
I  sent  I 
I  or  an 
I  positi 
I  witbc 


BRONCHITIS  AND  CATARRH 

ASTHMA  CURED  "" 

Trial  Treatment  of  California's  latest  and  greatest  discovery. 
tOKCtlier  with  an  elceantly  illustrated  book  telling  all  about  it.  will  be 
to  anyone  afflicted  with  consumption,  broncliitis,  asthma,  catarrh, 
any  nose,  throat  or  lung  trouble  in  order  to  prove  that  the  cure  can 
positively  be  made  in  the  paticnt'sown  room,  wiihout  change  of  climate, 
without  detention  from  business  and  without  stomach  dosing. 

'lliis  new  direct  treatment.  Condor 
Inhalutioii, cures  in  wonderfuiiyauicic 
time  i>alii  in  either  lung  or  Oe- 
twfjen  Hhuul<U-r  blndes,  hein- 
iiiurrhage,  H|>iltliiK  up  matter, 
cougha  that  Htay,  dittlcult 
breathlnfi:,  IlnK*'i'i»8r  4-f>IdH, 
head  ii^Ihcs,  raw  throat, fittifl- 
ed  noHo,  foiilhreath,  fever 
«>r  chillH,  iiif(ht  Hweatf), 
((eiieral  weakiteHR.IoHM  of 
tveight  or  strcnRth, 
etc., and  is  tiow curing  V$  out 
of  every  100  cases  treated  in 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  Indio.  CaL. 
and  other  consumptive  centers. 
By  means  of  vapor  from  burn- 
ing •  pastlle  the  healing  powers 
of  the  discovery  are  drawn  Into 
nose  or  lungs  and  inatantlypcn 
etrate  and  l>liilii«'eet  the 
Hloerated  Tisaueii. 
This  inhalation  method  at  once 
destroys  andclrara  out  the  poison 
germs,  opens  wasted  ceils,  loosens  and  throws  off  the  distretiing  mucus, 
ebuilds  tissues,  beals  lung  cavities,  and  creates  bodily  strength  and 
vigor.     If  you  are  taking  medicine,  S  T  O  P. 

Write  today,  slating  what  you  wish  to  be  cured  of,  and  by  re- 
turn mail  you  will  receive  complete  trul  treatment  and  llluslrated 
book,   both  absolutely  free.    Address,   without    stamps  or_  money 

CONDOR  MEDICINE  CO..  BIk.  281.  Lot  AngeUi,  CI. 
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A 

Velvet  Shave 

Ever  stop  to  think  why  your  face 

eels  dry  and  sore  after  shaving — why 

you  need  creams  and  lotions  to  prevent 

ose  shave  rashes  and  chapped  skin?  I 

It  is  because  you  are  using  alkaline  soap  i 

that  takes  the  oil  from  the  skin  and  irritates' 

it.    The  newest  discovery  in  shaving  lather  is 

BERSET 

TRADE    MARK 

Shaving  Cream  Soap 

It  is  composed  of  Glycerine  and  Cocoanut  Oil — the  great  skin  healers — and  con 
tains  no  free  alkali.  It  softens  the  beard  much  better  and  more  quickly  than  alkalini 
soaps,  and  is  as  soothing  to  the  skin  as  a  massage  cream.  To  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
velvet  shave  and  the  comfort  of  a  smooth,  soft  skin  after  shaving,  try  a  tube  of  Ber- 
set — the  sanitary,  antiseptic,  economical  shaving  lather.  25  cents  a  tube  at  all  dealers. 
Send  dealers  name  with  4  cents  in  stamps  for  10-cent  sample  tube,  enough  for 
one  month's  shaving. 

BefSet  Shampoo  Gl*eain  removes  dandruff,  cleans  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  stimulates  the  hair  roots,  and  leaves  the  hair  soft  and  silky. 

/  THE  RUBBERSET  COMPANY 

Sales  Office:  Main  Office,  Fadorr  anJ  Lalwralory: 

5239  Metropolilan  Tower,  New  York  City  69  Ferry  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Brancii  Offices — Bosten,  Oucago,  San  Frandsco,  MealreaL 


/ 


/ 


In  lathering  up  properly  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  brush. 

You  can't  work  up  a  good  Ifither 
with  a  brush  with  loose  bristles  that 
are  continujilly  coming  out. 

Lather  up  with  a  Rubberset 
Shaving  Brush.  Its  bristles  are 
set  in  a  solid  bed  of  hard  vulcan- 
ized rubber.  It  is  impossible  to 
loosen  them  —  they  are  always 
erect  and  springy  and  work  the 
lather  well  into  the  beard. 


A 


rUB^ERs^I. 

TRADE    MARK     ' 


They  cost  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  bristle-shedding  kinds. 

Look  for  the  name  on  each 
brush. 

At  all  dealars  and  barbers, 
25c,  50c,  75c  to  $6.00.  If 
not  at  your  dealers,  write  for 
illustrated  catedog  from  which  to 
order  by  mail. 

To  the  average  man  we  com- 
mend the  $1 .00  brush. 

The  Rubberset  Company 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Real  Power  is  Soul  Power 


WHICH  COMES  FROM 

"THE  GREAT  WITHIN" 

That  Vast  Subconscious  Storehouse  of  Every  Human  Mind 

A  STUDY  of  the  Subconscious  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  studies  today, 
and  there  is  no  study  that  is  more  valuable  for  men  and  women  who  desire  to 
become  much,  and  achieve  much.  According  to  noted  psychologists,  the  pow- 
ers and  possibilities  of  the  Subconscious  are  practically  limitless;  the  Subconscious  con- 
tains the  real  source  of  ability,  talent  and  genius,  and  he  who  has  the  key,  and  knows 
how,  can  unlock  this  vast  storehouse  of  intuitive  power.  This  is  the  secret  of  all  great 
men — knowing  how  to  open  and  use  the  Subconscious. 


This  Secret  is  Found  in 

THE  GREAT  WITHIN 

By  C.   D.    Larson,   Editor  of   Eternal 
Progress. 

A  sane,  practical,  scientific  book  on  the 
Subconscious  Mind.  This  book  contains  a 
mine  of  valuable  information  on  how  to  de- 
velop for  actual  use  the  remarkable  possi- 
bilities that  lie  latent  in  that  great  inner 
mental  world.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of  con- 
tents: 

The  Nature,  I..ocation  and  Functions  of  the 
Subconscious  Mind. 

The  Powers  and  Possibilities  of  the  Subcon- 
scious. 

Where  the  Subconscious  Gains  the  Power  to 
Do  Whatever  It  May  Desire  to  Do. 

How  to  Train  the  Subconscious  to  Remake 
Your  Mentality,  Your  Personality,  Your  Dis- 
position and  Your  Nature. 

How  to  Direct  the  Subconscious  to  Correct  the 
Flaws,  Defects  and  Imperfections  in  Your 
Nature. 

How  to  Direct  the  Subconscious  to  Eliminate 
Disease,  Bad  Habits  and  Adverse  Physical  or 
Mental  Conditions. 

How  to  Gain  Greater  Power — Physical  and 
Mental — from  the  Subconscious. 

How  to  Train  the  Subconscious  to  Work  Out 
Your  Problems  whon  You  are  Asleep. 

How  to  Direct  the  Subconscious  to  Inspire 
Your  Mind  with  N^w  Ideas,  Better  Plans 
and  Superior  Methods  for  the  Promotion  of 
any  Enterprise  You  Have  In  Mind. 

THE  GREAT  WITHIN  tells  exactly 
how  to  develop,  train  and  direct  the  Sub- 
consciou.s  for  any  results  desired;  99  pages, 
bound  in  green  cloth,  title  in  gold.  Its 
money  value  is  hard  to  state.  The  infor- 
mation you  get  from  it  will  be  worth  thou- 
sands to  you  both  in  money  and  greater 
power. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Eternal  Progress  one  year — 
twelve  numbers  —  and  The 
Great  Within,  in  green  Qloth, 

Forward  the  coupon  today.  Send  Money 
Order,  Express  Order  or  One-Dollar  Bill. 
H  personal  check  is  sent,  add  ten  cents  for 
exchange. 


$1.00 


You  Will  Also  Need  to  Read 

ETERNAL  PROGRESS 

A  Monthly  Magazine,  Edited  by  C.  D.  Larson 

The  groat  purpose  of  ETERNAL.  PROGRESS 
is  to  make  true  idealism  practical  in  every- 
day life,  to  bind  the  common  to  the  superior, 
CO  weld  togotlier  business  and  scientific  living. 
And  there  is  nothing  mora  important  than  this. 
To  accomplish  anytliing  wortli  while  and  to 
live  a  life  that  is  a  life,  tlie  ideal  mu.st  be  the 
goal  and  every  thought  and  action  must  cause 
life  to  move  toward  that  goal. 

There  is  a  solution  for  every  problem  In 
life,  and  that  solution  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple tliat  to  enter  the  greater  is  to  secure 
emancipation  from  the  lesser.  The  natural 
way  Is  to  grow  out.  Any  person  may  work 
himself  out  of  that  which  is  not  desired  by 
growing  Into  the  realization  of  that  which  is 
desired. 

ETERNAL  PROGRESS  presents  each 
month   some   new   and   valuable   view- 
points of  such  timely  subjects  as  Busi- 
ness   Psychology,    Practical     Idealism, 
Modern  Metaphysics,  The  Subconscious 
Mind,   Cultivation   of  Ability   and   Tal- 
ent, Right  Living.  Scientific  Thinking. 
The  Science  of  Succe.ss,   The   Develop- 
ment    of     Genius,     The     Constructive 
Imagination,    The   Power   of   Personal- 
ity,   Memory.    Th:>   New   Physical   Cul- 
ture,   etc.     All    vital    subjects    to    the 
person     who    wants     to    Increase    his 
profits    and    make    life    worth    living. 
Our   success   depends   upon   how    we    use    the 
power   and    the  ability   that    we   possess.     But 
we    can    use   only   that    which    we    understand. 
And   to  understand   the  powers   we   posses.s,   a 
study  of  Practical  Metapliysics  becomes  indis- 
pensable. 

The  demand  for  comp'tent  men  and  women 
Is  becoming  greater  and  greater  everywhere 
In  the  world.  Any  person  can  become  more 
competent  through  the  scientific  development 
of  his  al)lllty,  methods  for  which  develop- 
ment niav  be  found  in  every  Is.sue  of  KTIOU- 
NAI>  I'llOGHESS. 

The  regrnlar  BubBcrlption  price  i«  One  Dollar 
a  year.  Twelve  number*,  Rlxty-four  pa^ii, 
each  month. 


THE    PROGRESS    COMFAinr, 

411  Band-MoNally  Bldff.,   Chicago,  XL 

Attaelied  Is  One  Dollar.  Pleiise  enter 
my  Hul)Herlptlon  for  one  year  to  Bternal 
ProgrresB,  .iml  send  me  a  copy  of  THE 
GREAT  WZTHIH. 

Name 

Address     

Town    State   
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SUS^ENflEKS 
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Ask  the  man  hehind  the  counter  to  show  you 

Bull  Dog  Suspenders 

They  Outwear  Three  Ordinary  Kinds 

With  gold-gilt  metal  peirts,  trim- 
mings to  match,  light  or  heavy 
weight,  or  extra  long  as  desired.  Bull 
Dog  Suspenders  are  ideal  for  genteel 
or  strenuous  use. 

STRETCH  THEM— Test  Them  Vigorously 


More  elasticity  will  quickly  demon- 
strate added  comfort  emd  longer  wear 

Ideal  For  Holiday    Gifts   In 

Handsome  Single-Pair  Boxes 

SOc  AT  YOUR  DEALER 

or  by  niaiI,postpaid,if  he  cannot  supply  you 

HE>VES  &  POTTER 

Dept.  896     87  Lincoln  St..  Boston,  Mats. 


GRUMIAUX,Tlie  Magazine  Man 

Wants  to  teach  you  the  magazine  sub- 
scription game.  It  is  a  business  with  a 
big  future.  You  can  in  your  leisure 
hours  conduct  a  mail  order  business  that 
is  dignified  and  earn  large  profits  by  the 
Grumiaux  system.  Write  for  full  partic- 
ulars to  Grumiaux,  The  Magazine  Man, 
Leroy,    N.   Y. 

Here  are  three  typical  clubbing  combinations  to  show 
you  how  you  can  save  money  by  sending  direct  to  me. 

Pacific   Monthly    $1.50 

American    Magazine    ....   1.00 

Etude     1.50 

$4.00 
Our  price  for  all  three $2.85 

Pacific  Monthly    $1.50 

Current  Literature    3.00 

McClure's    1.50 

$6.00 
Our  price  for  all  three 

Pacific   Monthly    $1.50 

Delineator     1.00 

Everybody's     1.50 

$4.0^ 
Our  price  for  all  three , 

Write  for  list  of  special  offers.     Address  : 

GRUMIAUX,  The  Magazine  Man,  LEROY,  N.  Y. 


$3.60 


$2.85 


iBORAfEDi  tAlTCUN 

TO  I  Lit  POWDER 


"Baby's   Best   Friend" 

and  Mamma's  greatest  comfort.    Mennen's   relieves  and 
prevents  Chapped  Hands  and  Chafing. 

For  your  protection  the  genuine  is  put  up  in  non-re- 
fiUable  boxes— the  "  Box  that  Lex,"  with  Mennen's  face 
on  top.    Sold  everywhere  or  by  mail  25  cents — Samplt /re€. 

Try  Mennen's  Violet  (Bora ted)  Talrum  Toilet  Powder— It 
has  the  scent  of  Fresh-cut  Parma  Violets.      Sample  free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO..  Newark.  N.  J. 

■•nnen's  Sen  Tbh^  ToUct  Pswder,    Oriental   Odor     >  No 

Hennen's    Boratcd   Skin    Soap    (blue   wrapper)  )       Samples 

Specially  prepared  for  the  nursery.  Sold  only  at  Store*. 


for  Whooping  Cough 
Croup,  Sore  Throat 
Coughs,  Bronchitis 
Colds,  Diphtheria 
"Used  while  you  sleep"  Catarrh.    . 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms 
of  Whooping  Cough.  Ever  dreaded  Croup  can- 
not exist  where  Cresolene  is  used. 

It  acts  directly  on  the  nose  and  throat  making 
breathing  easy  in  the  case  of  colds;  sooths  the 
sore  throat  and  stops  the  cough. 

Cresolene  is  a  powerful  germicide  acting  both 
as  a  curative  and  preventive  in  contagious 
diseases. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30 
years  of  successful  use. 

For  Sale  By  AH  DruKKi«ts. 

Send   Postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 

Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  irritated 
throat,  of  your  drugrgist  or  from  us,   lOc.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

Leemins- Miles  Bnilding,  MoDtreal,  Canada. 
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The  Pacific  Monthl/s  ^^^Zl 


Combinations  for 
1908-1909 


^O  ONE  who  is  interested  in  the  West  in  any  way,  either  through  desiring  an  inti- 
mate know^ledge  of  its  wonderful,  constant  and  surprising  growth,  or  because  of 
having  more  direct  interests  there,  can  afford  to  be  without  the  next  twelve  issues  of 
THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY.  Other  than  that  it  is  everywhere  recognized  as  a  magazine 
of  the  highest  literary  merit.  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  in 
addition  to  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  some  of  the  other  standard  magazines,  we  list 
herewith  some  of  the  best  clubbing  offers  of  the  season.  Should  it  happen  that  these 
are  not  just  what  you  want,  and  you  should  prefer  any  other  combination,  THE  PACIFIC 
MONTHLY  can  be  added  to  any  such  for  one  dollar.  We  will  gladly  quote  prices  on 
any  clubs  or  combinations  desired  on  application. 


THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY, 
Good  Health, 


THE  PACinC  MONTHLY, 
Metropolitan,        ... 


THE  PACinC  MONTHLY, 
Woman'*  Home  Companion, 


THE  PACinC  MONTHLY. 
Cosmopolitan,        ... 


THE  PACinC  MONTHLY, 
Success,     .       .       •       -       - 


THE  PACinC  MONTHLY, 
American,        .... 


$1.50 
1.00 

$2.50 

$1.50 

1.50 

$300 

$1.50 

1.00 

$2.50 

$1.50 

1.00 

$2.50 

$1,501 

1.00 


$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 


THE  PACinC  MONTHLY, 
Harper's  Bazaar,      .        .        . 


THE  PACinC  MONTHLY, 
Good  Housekeeping, 


THE  PACinC  MONTHLY, 
Garden  Magazine, 


$2.00 

$2.50  ) 
$1,501 

-!i?  $2.00 

$2.50  J 
$1,501 

-i^  $2.00 

$2.50  J 
$1.50] 

-!:??  $2.00 

$2.50  J 
$1,501 

^•°°^$2.00 


THE  PACinC  MONTHLY, 
Van  Norden  Magazine, 


$2.50 
$1,501 

-1:^  $2.35 

$3.00  J 

Of  the  foregoing  ten  magazines  listed  in  individ- 
ual combinations  any  two  can  be  added  to  the  Pacific 
Monthly  by  remitting  $2.65 ;  any  three  by  remitting 
$3.30.  Canadian  postage  50  cents  extra  on  each 
magazine;  foreign,  $1.00. 


THE  PACinC  MONTHLY, 
Housekeeper,  Minneapolis, 


$1,501 

.75  1 


$1.95 


THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY, 
Pearsons,  .        >        .        . 


THE  PACinC  MONTHLY, 
Etude, 


THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY, 
Technical  World, 


THE  PACinC  MONTHLY, 
Photo  Era,        .... 


$2.25  J 
$1,501 

-1:5?  $2.35 

$3.00  J 
$1,501 

$3.00  J 
$1,501 

^  $2.35 

$3.00  J 


THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY, 
Ainslee's    .        .        .        .        . 


THE  PACinC  MONTHLY, 
Outing,       .       .       .       .       . 


$1.50 
1.50 

$3.00 

$1.50 
1.80 

$3.30 

$1.50 

3.00 


THE  PACinC  MONTHLY, 
Forest  and  Stream,  Weekly 


THE  PACinC  MONTHLY, 
Lippincotts,        .        .        .        . 


THE  PACinC  MONTHLY. 
Country  Life  in  America, 


$2.35 
$2.70 
$2.70 

$4.50  J 
$1,501 

-^  $3.00 

$4.50j 
$1,501 

-^[$3.00 

$4.00  ) 

$1,501 

4.00  [ 


THE  PACinC  MONTHLY, 
Short  Stories,         ... 


$5.50 

$1.50 

1.50 

$3.00 


$4.35 
$2.35 


THE  PACinC  MONTHLY,  $1 
Pictorial  Review.       >        .        •     1 
Ladies'  World,        ... 
Modern  Prisciila  (fancy  work).    . 

Canadian  Potlagt  $1.25  txtra.)      $3 

THE  PACinC  MONTHLY,  $1 
Delineator,  •  •  •  -  1 
Everybody*,       -       •       •       •   1. 

Canadian  PoMiage  $1.30  exfra.")      $4, 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  $1. 
McClures,        -        .        -        .        1. 
Success    or    Woman's    Home 
Companion,        -        .        .         1, 

Canadian  Po$lagt  $1.50  txtra.)      $4, 


$3.35 


THE  PACinC  MONTHLY.  $1,501 
Delineator,      .        •        .        •       l.CO 
World's  Work,    ....  3.00 

Canadian  Postage  $1.80  txtra.)      $5.50  J 


THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  $1.50 
Everybodys,         ....    1.50  I  fl»  O     /'  Ci 
World's  Work,        .        .        -       3.00     JJ)J).0(J 

Canadian  Postage  $1.60  extra.)      $6.00  J 

The  above  five  combinations  must  be 
ordered,  each  complete  in  themselves,  and 
cannot  be  split  up  in  any  way. 


Address,  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  COMPANY    ?{fE^5R 


Don't  forget  to  mention  Tlie  raclOc  Montiilj  when  dealinK  with  adTertlsers.     It  will  t>e  apprectatftd. 
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Model  Forty-Four,  34  H.  P.  $2250. 

Spare  Wheel,  with  inflated  tire,  brackets  and 
tools,  $74.    Magneto  $150. 

THE    OFFSET    CRANK    SHAFT 

Most  automobiles  develop  sufficient  power  when  they  are  traveling  at  a  /izgA 
speed.  The  greatest  need  is  for  power  at  s/ow  engine  speeds.  Rambler  Model 
Forty-Four  can  be  operated  smoothly  and  steadily  at  f^ree  miles  an  hour  on  ni^A 
gear.    This  is  because  of  the  offset  crank  shaft. 


Corresponds  to 

position  of  piston  in 

ordinary  engrine  at 

explosion  center. 


Corresponds  to 
position  of  piston  in 
Rambler  ensrineat  ex- 

Iplosion  center. 


The  Car  with  the  Offset  CranK  Shaft 


Ordinary  Engine.  Position  of  piston 
at  explosion  center.  Explosion  exerts  no 
turning  effort  to  crank  shaft.  The  dead  cen- 
ter wastes  energy.    Shock  falls  on  bearings. 


Rambler  Offset  Crank  Shaft.  Posi- 
tion of  piston  at  explosion  center.  Full 
power  of  explosion  exerts  turning  effort  to 
crank  shaft.  Dead  center  eliminated.  No 
energy  wasted.    No  shock  to  bearings. 


Seven  passenger  model,  forty-five  horse  power  with  offset  crank  shaft,  $2500.    Other  models, 

$1150  to  $2500.     Write  for  catalog  describing  Rambler  offset  crank  shaft,  Spare 

Wheel,  straight  line  drive  and  other  features  of  the  new  Rambler. 

THE     CAR    OF    STEADY    SERVICE 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  «J.  Company,  Main  Office  and  Factory,  ICenosha,  Wis. 

Branchei  and  Distributine  Agencies: 
Clucago,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adrertlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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We  Say  A  Crooked  Spine  May  Be 
Straightened— and  We  Prove  It 

The  most  successful,  as  well  as  remarkable  method  of  correcting  all 
spinal  troubles  is  bytheuseof  the  grreat  Sheldon SpinalAppliance.endorsed 
by  physicians  all  over  the  country.  By  its  use,  right  in  your  own  home, 
you  may  straighten  your  crooked  spine,  correct  hunch-back  and  other 
spinal  defects.  It  relieves  pressure  at  the  affected  parts  of  the  spine,  the 
cartilege  between  the  vertebrae  is  made  to  expand,  all  soreness  is  relieved, 
and  the  spine  is  straightened— all  without  pain  or  inconvenience. 

We  Let  You  Use  the  Sheldon  Appliance  30  Days 

and  guarantee  satisfaction  or  no  pay.    Every  Sheldon  Appliance  is  made  to  fit  each 
particular  case.    It  does  not  chafe  or  irritate  and  it  is  not  noticeable  under  the 
clothing.    Plaster  and  sole  leather  jackets  weigh  many  pounds,  but  the  Sheldon 
Appliance  weighs  only  a  few  ounces.    Read  our  Free  Book  and  of  the  wonderful 
cures  this  appliance  has  brought  in  every  part  of  the  country.    Send  for  the  book 
with  full  information  and  proofs  of  cures,  free. 
FHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO..  138  First  Street.  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Icycl^ 


40  regulation  backs.  The 
most  durable  25c  card 
made.  More  sold  than  all 
others  combined." 


200-page  book,  'Card  Games  and  How  to  Play  Them,"  new  edition  revised;  latest  rules  for  all  popular  games;     Sent 
prepaid  for  6  flap  ends  of  Bicycle  tuck  boxes,  or  1 5c  in  Stamps.     The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  DepL  1 1,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS  ANYWHERE 

OSTRICH  FEATHERS 

MAKE  SPLENDID  GIFTS 

There  is  nothing  that  one  can  purchase  at  this  holiday  season  which 
will  afford  greater  pleasure.  The  Cawston  California  Ostrich  Feather 
goods  are  the  best  in  the  world.  For  20  years  the  standard.  Received 
Prize  Medals  at  Paris,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Omaha,  Portland  and  James- 
town.      Our  trade  mark  attached  to  every  article  guarantees  the  quality. 

Cawston  Selected  Plumes       Ostrich  Feather  Fans 


1  5  inches  long,  black,  white  or  any  sohd 
color.     Price,  $5.00. 

Cawston  Special  Boas 

2  yards  in  Icnuth,  blark,  white  or  any 
•olid  color.     Price,  $25.00. 

We  make  a  Boa.  1 14  yards  Ions,  black, 
white  or  any  solid  color,  that  we  sell  for 
$10.00,  which  give*  splendid  satis- 
faction. 

Cawston  Special  Stoles 

3  strands,  2  yardn  in  Irnxth,  binrk,  i 
or  any  solid  color.     Price.  $25.00. 


fhitc 


We  have  a  masnificent  assortment  of 
Fans.  For  real  service,  style  and  dur- 
ability, we  recommend  our  9-inch  Fan. 
with  White  Plumes  and  Mother  of  Pearl 
sticks.    Price,  $5.00. 

We  have  Boas,  Stoles,  Plumes  and  Fans 
at  all  prices.    Selection  may  be  left  to  us. 


Money  returned  if  not  pleased. 
We  prepay  all  delivery  charges 
and  GUARANTEE  satisfaction. 


\^      OSTRICH    FARM 


P.  O.  BOX  67 


SOUTH  PASADENA.  CALIFORNIA 


WE  CLEAN,  DYE  AND 

REPAIR  OLD  FEATHER 

GOODS 

WE  SEND  FREE 

our  beautiful  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  Farm, 
and  price  Hat  of  our  goods 
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Bolid  breech— Hammerlejss—JSdfe 


H  Note  the  clean  lines  of  the  hammerless,  solid  breech  of  each  of  this  modern  Remington  trio. 

H  Among  all  the  guns  on  the  market  these  mageizine  arms  stand  apart — in  a  class  by  themselves. 

H  The  Autoloading  Rifle  and  Shotgun  are  loaded  by  their  own  recoil,  which  is  taken  off  the 

H  shooter's  shoulder. 

H  The  Pump  Gun  is  operated  by  the  popular  slide  action  and  loads  and  ejects  on  the  under  side. 

^m  Write  for  complete  illustrated  literature 

I  REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY 


"It  comes  in  SECTIONS,  not  in  pieces" 


IGOOD  ENOUGH  FOR 
GOOD  FLOORS 


nsii 


i'lrect  from  Factory  to  you  Hi 

NO.  202  *''  1 0  —    Size  79x30  inches,  complete  with  cushion*        W 

Quartered  Oak  Davenport  ^PAcf  $42 

Don't  pay  profits  to  dealers  and  middlemen — it  only  adds  to  the 
cost,  not  the  VALUE  of  furniture.  If  you  buy  "Come-packt" 
Sectional  Furniture,  direct  from  our  factory,  you  pay  but  one 
profit  and  EVERY  DOLLAR  brings  you  a  dollar's  worth  of 
ACTUAL  FURNITURE  VALUE. 

IF  OUR  GOODS  DO  NOT  CONVINCE  YOU 
that  we  save  you  half  to  two-thirds,  then  "your  money  back." 
You  do  not  risk  a  penny  under  our  new  '  Come-packt"  plan. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  our  free  catalog  of  handsome  Morris  Chairs, 
Rockers,  Dining  Room  Furniture,  etc.,  all  of  Quarter-Sawed 
■^JSJ^^SiinaSipSfll  WHITE  Oak  throughout. 
COiiE-PACKT  INTERNATIONAL  MFG.  CO. 
IIM  I  I  llTirTTTTTT^    J    126  Edwin  St..  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Be  a  Salesman 

Eapa  erood  salary.  $1,000  to  $10,000  a  year 

and  expenses.  Enter  the  most  pleasant,  and  best 
paid  profession  In  the  world,  where  you  are  paid  all 
you  earn,  where  there  Is  no  limit  to  your  earning 
power.  Be  a  producer,  the  one  man  the  firm 
musthave.  We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  salesman  by 
mail  In  eight  weeks  and  as0lst  yon  to  secure  a  posi- 
tion with  a  reliable  firm,  through  our  Free  Em- 
ployment Bureau.    Hundreds  of  our  Graduates 

placed  in  good  positions.  We  always  have  plenty  of  good  open- 
ings with  leading  firms  all  over  the  country.  Over  500  000 
iravcling  Salesmen  employed  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
If  you  are  ambitious  and  want  to  earn  from  two  to  ten  times 
what  you  now  do,  our  Freo  Book  "A  Knight  of  the  Grip" 
Will  show  you  how  to  do  it.  Write  for  it  today.  Addrew  nearest  oIBm. 

Dept.  239  National  Salesman's  Traiainr  AssociatioD 
yew  York,  Chicago,  San  Franciaco,  Kansas  City,  Minntu^Nt 
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and  pretty  enough  to  use  for  in- 
terior decorative  work  and  on  all 
sorts  of  furniture.    It  was  the  wear- 
resisting   qualities    of  the  varnish 
that  suggested  the  name — 

■\^:' 

Pat  TON'S 

SOLE-PROOF 

Floor  Coatings 

^, 

They  withstand  hard  usage  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  and  they  are  as 
pretty  as  they  are  tough. 
With  a  Sole-Proof  Graining  Out- 
fit, even  an  amateur  can  reproduce 
all   sorts   of    natural   wood    grain 
effects. 

^  Sole-Proof  Flpor  Coatines  are  sold  in  ten 
^    colors  by  reputable  retailers  whose  busi- 
^^   ness  existence  depends  upon  the  qual- 
^^   ity  of  their  wares. 
^^    FREE  SAMPLE-Write  for  Iwantifnl 
^^^    color  card  and  booklet  and  if  yon 
^^^^    enclose  10  cents  in  stamps  to  cover 
^^^^^    packing  and  postage,  we  will  sead 
^^^^^L     free  sample  can — enoogh  to  finish 
^^^^^^   a  cliair. 

^^^k      PATTON  PAINT  CO. 
^^^^^323  UkASt.MUwankecWi*. 
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Self -Pronouncing  Bible  and 


>v 


The  Pacific  Monthly 

For  $3.00 


The  self -pronouncing 
combination  Bible  shovtrs  in 
simple  form  all  changes,  ad- 
ditions and  omissions  made 
in  the  revised  version.  The 
King  James  version  is  the 
basis,  this  version  being 
read  straight  2Jong  from  the 
text,  while  the  revised  ver- 
sion is  read  from  the  text  in 
combination  with  the  foot 
notes,  these  notes  giving  all 
words  and  passages  of  the 
revised  version  where  it 
differs  from  the  King  James 
version. 


Since  the  revised  version 
was  completed  in  1885,  both 
versions  have  only  appeared 
in  the  large  parallel,  pulpit 
or  family  Bibles,  too  heavy 
to  be  carried  to  church  or 
Sunday-school  and  used  by 
teachers  and  scholars.  This 
problem  is  solved  in  the  new 
combination  Bible,  where, 
'without  increasing  the  size 
or  weight,  all  the  changes 
are  shovn  which  occur  in 
the  revised  version. 


Bible  is  8  X  5.     Bound  in  Angora  leather;   flexible  back: 
siilc  head  band  and   divinity  circuit ;    round  corners ;    red 
under  gold  edges.     Retail  price,  $3.50.     Printed  on  excel- 
lent paper ;  clear  and  legible  type. 

In  addition  to  the  unrivalled  combination  feature,  which  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  biblical  scholars,  this  edition 
is  also  self-pronouncing,  all  the  proper  names  being  divided  into  syllables,  accented  and  marked  with  the  vowel  sounds, 
showing  how  they  should  be  pronounced.  ^  This  edition  contains  all  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  helps  for  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  Among  the  most  innportant  helps  are  the  Chronological  Tables  of  Events  in  the  Creation  of  the  World,  Miracu- 
lous Events  Mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  Parables  of  the  Bible,  Geology  of  Bible  Lands,  Discourses  of  Our  Lord, 
Scenes  and  Incidents  of  the  Crucifixion.  In  addition  to  the  Bible  helps,  there  are  nearly  100  beautiful  engravings,  illustrating 
Bible  scenes.  Many  of  these  pictures  are  made  from  photographs  recently  taken  of  the  noted  places  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  These  pictures  are  gems  of  art.  Q  This  Bible  contains  a  series  of  maps,  invaluable  to  the  Bible  student.  It  contains 
a  complete  ana  practical  concordance  with  over  40,000  references. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 

ORDER  COUPON 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 

Enclosed  pla»se  find  $3.00  for  which  enter  my  subscription  to  Tlie  Pacific  Monthly  for  one  year,  and  send  me,  all 
charges  paid,  copy  of  the  Self-Pronouncing  Bible,  with  above  offer. 

Add  30c  for  postage  to  all  Canadian  points,  and  $1 .00  to  Foreign  Countries. 


V. 


Name. 
Addrei 
Town  . 


State. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  Ttae  Pacific  kfontbly  when  doalliig  with   nclvortlnoni.     It   will   Im>  npprcrtatod. 
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Colt  Positive  Lock 


absolutely    prevents    accidental    discharge    because    a 

solid  bar  of   steel   stands   betweeB4j*K«~4iammer  and   the   cartridge 

except  when  the  trigger  is  pulled  way    back    to   fire  a    shot.       A 

all  other  times  it  positively  prevents  the  firing   pin   from    com 

ing  in  contact  with   the  cartridge.     (See  illustration.)     ~ 

any    way,   the   Colt    Positive    Lock    absolutely  prev«its 

discharge.      This  was  one  of  the  points  recognized  by 

States    Ordnance    Board    which    recommended    Colt   Revo 

superior  to  all  others,    but  it  is  only  one   feature  of 

accuracy    and    durability    make    it    superior    to    any 

Colt  Arms  may  be  had  in  all  desirable  calibers  and 
for  the  vest  pocket,  to  the   .43  Caliber  Automatic, 

serviceable,  1 
and  the  finest 
formation  in  our 
it?     It's  free. 


Guaranteed  for  use  with 
standard  factory-loaded 
ammunition,  either  black 
or  smokeless  powder. 


ptfcity, 
world. 


Positively 
Locked 

Positively 
Coined  *' 


aliber  Automatic,  stna))  ^ough 
I  32  and  .38  Caliber;  all-\ound 
Army  Special  oi*  heavy  "  forty-nyes  " 
i.  There  is  a  lot  of  valuably  in- 
iust  issued.     Wouldn't  you  '^ike 


Colts 

HARTFORD 


PATENT 
FIREARMS 


Co. 

NNECTICUT 


Will  you  accept  this 

businpi^ft  hnnU  if 

THE  PUBLIC 

LOUIS  F.   POST,   Editor 

we    send    it             sign  and  mail  the 

r           O                         coupon  below.      Send 

rree  •                "°   money  1      Take  no  risk  1 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the 

world's  master  business  men  have  written  ten 

books— 2,  IQ3  pages— 1,497  vital  business  secrets. 

In  them  is  the  best  of  all  that  they  know  about 

—Purchasing                —Organization             — Position-Gettin? 
—Credits                      — Systematizing          —Position-Holding 

Accounting               —Wholesaling             —Man-Training 

^iTKell^t'         -f  ^°"'^<^'"'^«         -Business  Generalship 
— ^-ost-K-eeping            —Insurance                   —Competition  Fighting 
— Ad%'ertising               —Real  Estate               ond  hundreds  and  hun- 
— Correspondence        — Public  Utilities         dreds  of othervitalbusi- 
■ — Salesmanship            —Banking                     ness  subjects. 
A  booklet  has  been  published  describing,  explaining,  picturing  the 
wo;  Ic. 

Pages  2  and  3  tell  about  managing  businesses  great  and  small;  pages 
4  and  S  deal  with  credits,  collections  and  with  rock  tmttom  purchas- 
in?;  pages  fi  and  7  with  handling  and  training   men;   pages   7  to    12 
with  salesmanship,   with   advertising,    with  the   marketing  of  goods 
through  salesmen,  dealers  and  by  mail;  pages  12  to  IS  with  the  great 
problem  of  securing  the  highest  market  price  for  your  services— no 
matter  what  your  line ;  and  the  last  page  tells  how  you  may  get  a  com- 
plete set— bound  in  handsome  half  morocco,  contents  in  colors— for  less 
than  your  daily  smoke  or  shave,  almost  as  little  as  your  daily  newspaper. 

Will  you  read  the  book  if  we  send  it  free?   Send  no  money.    Simply 
sign  the  coupon. 

[—The  System  Co..  151-153  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago— • 

If  there  are,  in  your  books,  any  new  wavs  to  increase  my  business  or 
my  salary,  I  should  like  to  know  them.    So  send  on  your  16-page  free, 
descriptive  booklet.    I'll  read  it. 

A  Weekly  Narrative  of 
History  in  the  Making 

^The  NEWS  NARRATIVE  of 
this  Periodical  is  a  continuous  stor^ 
of  the  historical  news  of  the  world, 
free  from  editorial  bias  and  innuendo. 
It  reads  and  condenses  the  news- 
paper dispatches  for  you. 

qThe   EDITORIALS   may   not 
please  you  unless  you  are  a  dem- 
ocratic  Democrat,  or  a  democratic 
Republican,  or  a  democratic  Socialist, 
or   a    believer    in    Tolstoi    and 
Henry  George.     But  they  will 
stir  you  up,  whatever  you  are. 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

■raREE  MONTHS'  TRIAL  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 

THE  PUBLIC,  206  Ellsworth  Biulding,  Chicago. 

AHHr^cs 

Position                                                                                                  I68-) 

Don't   forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing   with   advertisers.      It  will  be   appreciated. 
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ENTER  YOUR  ORDER  AT  ONCE  FOR 

THE  ARENA 

DURING  1909 

With  the  January  number  THE  ARENA  enters  upon  its  forty- first  volume,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  management  to  make  it  one  marked  by  unusual  strength,  brilliancy  and  timeli- 
ness in  its  content-matter.  Among  the  many  exceptionally  attractive  features  of  the  January,  as 
well  as  recent  issues,  we  mention  the  following : 


The  Career  of  Bernard  Shaw 

By  Prof.  Archibald  Henderson 
Illattrated 

Exonomlc  Independence  the 
Basis  of  Freedom 

By  David  Graham  Phillips 

A  Highly  Efficient  State  Rail- 
way Administration 

By  Carl  Vroomatn 

The  Atlantic  Deep  Waterway 

By  Wm.  J.  Roe 
Illattrated  with  Maps 

Medicine,  Hjrpnotism  and 
Religion 

By  Hon.  John  D.  Works 

The  Rationale  of  Common 
Ownership 

By  Waldo  Pondray  Warren 

American  Journalism 

By  Wm.  Salisbury 


Socisdist  IdeeJs 

By  Eugene  V.  Debs 

The  Class  Struggle  of  Today 

By  Saul  Beaumont 

The  Responsibility  of  the 
Churches 

By  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes 

The  EUection  of  United  States 
Senators 

By  Prof.  Edwin  Maxey 

Christian  Science  and  Organic 
Disease :    A  Reply  to  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot 

By  B.  O.  Flower 

Campaign  for  Direct-Legislation 
in  Main  and  Its  Victorious 
Outcome 

By  Kingsbury  B.  Piper 

Our  Railroad  Riddle 

By  Carl  Vrooman 


In  addition  to  the  essays  THE  ARENA  is  illustrated  and  contains  regular  departments :  TTie 
Elditor's  Quiet  Hour,  Book  Studies,  Book  Reviews,  Exlitorials,  Mirror  of  the  Present,  Public  Owner- 
ship, Direct-Legislation  and  Co-operative  News,  as  well  as  a  selection  of  the  best  current  cartoons. 
128  pages.    25c  a  Copy — $2.50  a  Year.    50c  additional  for  postage  to  Canada  and  Foreign  Countries 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Upon  receipt  of  50  cents  in  check,  money  order, 
stamps  or  coin,  we  will  enter  a  four  months' 
subscription,  commencing  with  December,  1908. 
Or  to  ncvf  subscribers  we  will  send  the  Decem- 
ber number  free  with  the  twelve  months  from 
January,  1909,  for  $2.50.  Fill  in  the  coupon 
NOW,    before   you   mislay    this    Magazine. 

ALBERT  BRANDT  :  Publisher 


ALBERT  BRANDT,  Publisher 

273  Brandt  Building,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

I  enclose  50  ccnta  in  Bcceptence  of  your  offer  In 
enter  four  month*'  trial  aubacription  to  THE  ARENA 
from  December,  1908. 

I  encloae  $2.50  for  which  aend  THE  ARENA 
from  November.  1908,  to  December.  1909.  to  the 
following  addreaa : 


AddreM 


City  and  State_ 


I>OB't  toigut  to  iu4-ntl<>n  Tbe  PaclOo  Monthly   when  <l<>allng   with  ndviTtlwrfi.      It  will  \w  ttpprfclatud. 
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No, 

You  Have 

Never  Tasted 

Pineapple 

If  you  have  ever  cut  the  fresh 
ripe  fruit  from  a  Hawaiian  pine- 
apple plant  and  sliced  and  eaten  it 
on  the  spot  we  owe  you  an  apology 
for  the  assertion;  but  if  you  have 
not  done  just  this,  we  believe  our 
statement  that  you  have  never 
tasted  pineapple  is   true. 

Most  people  say  the  flavor  of  pine- 
apple is  delicious,  BUT 

the  fruit  is  so  tough  and  so  stringy; 
it  bites  the  tongue  and  actually 
makes    the    mouth    sore. 

Yes;  all  this  proves  that  they  have 
never   tasted   pineapple. 


Hawaiian  Pineapple 
is  so  different 


The  best  variety  of  pineapple  this 
earth  ever  produced  raised  on  a  kindly 
soil  which  brings  it  to  perfection;  picked 
when  perfect  (and  no  fruit  is  perfect 
until  it  is  fully  ripened),  sliced,  cored  and 
canned  on  the  plantations  almost  the 
next  minute  and  sealed  before  a  tithe 
of  the  exquisite  aroma  has  escaped. 

Jnst  open  a  can  of  it  and  see ;  yes 
and  catch  the  fragrance  and  taste  a 
slice ;  only  one  slice,  and  you  will  say, 
too,  "I  never  tasted  pineapple  before." 

The  flesh  is  tender  without  a  trace 
of  woody  fibre ;  the  flavor  rich,  yet 
delicate,  and  without  a  suggestion  of 
the  disagreeable  "bite"  which  makes 
all  the  fresh  pineapple  that  comes  to 
our  market  so  disappointing,  and  all 
the  ordinary  canned  pineapple  so 
thoroughly  execrable. 

Yes,    our    contention    is    that    Hawaiian 
Canned    Pineapple    is    better    and    more 


delicious  than  any  fresh  pineapple  that 
comes  to  your  table,  because  tlie  fresh 
pineapple — seldom  of  the  best  variety — 
is  picked  green,  to  ripen  as  it  may,  while 
the  Hawaiian  is  fully  ripened  and  canned 
so  quickly  that  all  its  luscious  flavor  is 
sealed  up  with  it. 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  contains 
nothing  but  fresh  fruit  and  pure 
granulated  sugar.  It  is  put  up 
only  in  sanitary  cans  preventing 
contamination  by  solder  or  acid. 
No  human  hand  touches  the  fruit 
in  peeling  or  packing. 

You  can  buy  Hawaiian  Pineapple  in 
three  forms,  Sliced,  Crushed  or  Grated. 
The  sliced  pineapple  is  usually  served 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  can;  the  crushed 
or  grated  kinds,  somewhat  lower  in  price, 
are  delicious  for  sherberts,  ices,  pastry, 
puddings,  and  many  other  desserts. 

Send    for   booklet   Hawaiian    Pineapple, 

contaiiiiiif;  test*(i  n-cipes  for  this  most 
excellent  of  all  preserved  fruits. 


HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Tribune  Building,  New  York 


P'xi't  forgot  to  n'"Tition  Thf>  Padfle  Monthly  wlien  dealing  with  adTertlsers.     It  will  be  apprpolatod. 
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CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOWS 


Bunsalowcraft.  I  u   I'.ni.liir,'  is  just  ready. 

It  is  the  latest  and  ni'  u^ly  ill^^^lr,lted  and  beau- 

tifully printed.       Lai-:  .    ,  _    i  ,    i,h,.t(,i;rai.liic  exteriors  and 

altogether  the  most  efficient  aid  to  huiiie  building.  The  Bungalows 
range  mostly  from  $350.00  to  $2,500.00.  One  dollar  per  copy  postpaid  to 
any  address. 

H.  A.  EYMANN.  403  Oaober  «  Comaierte,  Los  Angele*.  Cal. 


Every  Admirer  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  Should  Read  This 

For  a  limited  time  we  are  enabled  to  offer  this  extra- 
ordinary combination  to  our  readers. 


PACinC  MONTHLY  .  .  . 
Cturent  Literature  .... 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Works 


$1.50 
3.00 
5.50 
$10.00 


All  for 

$5.00 


This  means  a  year's  subscription  to  both  the  Pacific 
Monthly  and  Current  Literature  and  nine  handsomely 
bound,  well  printed  volumes  of  the  'works  of  the  man 
who  wrote  'Treasure  Island,'  etc. 

Address  The  Pacific  Monthly,  Portland,  Ore. 


A  SAMPLE  BOX  OF  THE 

Best  Chocolates  in  the  World  for  only  30c 

If  you  want  to  give  her  something  extra  fine,  in  fact  the  Fuiest 
Box  of  Chocolates  in  the  World,  send  us  a  $1.00  Bill  and  we 
will  forward  to  you  postpaid  the  most  handsome  Xmas  box 
filled  with  these  delicious  chocolates,  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied,  in  either  case,  return  the  box  of  chocolates  and  we 
will  refund  your  money.  Sit  down  and  Mrilc  this  very  minute. 
Esbb.  50  Years]  J.  G.  McDONALD  CANDY  CO..  SaU  Lake  City,  Utak 


AN  EXTRA  SPECIAL  OFFER 


PACIFIC  MONTHLY     .    .    .    . 
Fine  Art  Edition  Teacher's  Bible 


$1.50  ^ 

_i:5?  \  $3.00 

$5.00  j 


Tlie  Bible  mentioned  above  cannot  be  luid  anywhere  at  a  less  price  than  |.'t.50.  It  Is 
a  combination  Bible,  Kliowlns  in  simple  form  all  clianceH,  udilltlons  and  omlHsIonx  made  by 
the  revised  version,  and  enabling  readers  to  see  at  a  Rlance  wherein  the  two  versions  differ. 
In  addition  to  the  unrivaled  combination  feature,  this  edition  Is  also  Hclf -pronounolnK.  all 
the  proper  names  Iwlnj;  divided  Into  syllables,  accented  and  mark(><l  wl;h  the  vowel 
•ounds,  showing  how  they  should  be  pronounced.  This  Itllile  Is  IkiuikI  In  .ViiKora.  divinity  . 
circuit,  round  corners,  red  under  Kold  cdKcs,  flexible  back,  silk  head  band,  iind  has  one 
of  the  moHt  complete  series  of  helps  for  Bible  students  of  any  Bible  pnblislied.  In  addi- 
tion to  Its  Tery  complete  Bible  helps.  It  has  nearly  one  hundred  beautiful  cuKravIngH,  Illus- 
trating the  great  events  and  scenes  In  the  Bible,  which  gives  it  Its  name  as  an  Art 
Bible.  Many  of  these  scenes  are  taken  from  photographs  recently  made  of  the  must  noted 
places  mentioned  In  the  Bible.  These  wonilerful  pictures  are  real  gems  of  art.  In  addi- 
tion to  extensive  maps,  chronological  tallies,  cliartM,  etc.,  it  contains  a  complete  and 
practical    concordance    containing    over    40,()00    refcreiiccM. 

New  Type,  Flexible  Cover,  Weight  44  Ounces,  Size  8x5 

^  Send  money  order,  check  or  express  order  for  $3.00  and  this  beautiful  Art  Bible  will  be  sent 

you,  express  prepaid.     Address 

Pacific  Monthly  :  :  Portland,  Oregon 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The   rnclflc   Monthly   when   dciilliig    wllli   advertisers.      It    will    tx-   nppr<-.  liii.  d. 
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The  Leading  Scientific 
Remedy 

Treatment  for  ALCOHOLISM  is  Treatment   for    DRUG   ADDIC- 

available  wherever  the  services  of  a  TION  is  given  at  the  Institute  in  New 

reputable  practicing  physician  may  be  York,  where  exceptional  facilities  are 

secured.  secured. 


If  you  ■will  fill  out  this  coupon  we  will  mail  you,  in 
a  plain  envelope,  full  particulars.  All  correspon- 
dence strictly  confidential. 

P3       OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE 

317  Wert  57th  Streot  New  York  City 


Name 

Address 


OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE 

317  West  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


$1,500  aYear  for  Life 

Adv  one  who  can  spare  $2.50  or  more  a  month  can  purchase  an  undivided  interest  in 
our  I5,(XX)-acre  rubber  plantation  m  Tropical  Mexico.  $25  a  month  paid 
through  the  development  period  of  our  plantation,  should  bring  you  an  aver- 
age revenue  of  $1,500  a  year  net  profit  as  long  as  you  live,  and  leave  an 
annuity  for  your  heirs.  If  you  wish  to  save  for  old  age  or  provide  for  the  days 
when  you  feel  entided  to  retire  from  constant  work,  this  is  a  most  excellent 
opportunity.  It  is  more  profitable  than  life  insurance,  and  not  so  long  to  wait; 
^^^^        ^^^^^^^  safe  as  city  real  estate,  yet  not  so  cosdy;  better  than  a  savings  bstnk  for  the  profit 

^^^    ^  ^^^IF^^  •*  greater. 

B       ^J^^  All  wealth  comes  from  the  earth,  and  our  15,000  acres  well  watered,  accessible  to 

I       ^^^  markets,  and  superintended  by  an  experienced  and  capable  American  manager,  should 

^  ^^^^^  vield  large  and  steady  profits. 

^^^^^^^^^  We  are  changing  the  production  of  crude  rubber  from  the  primitive  and  destructive 

^^^^^^H^^      methods  heretofore  employed  by  the  natives  to  the  most  scientific  and  successful  plan 

■  ^^^^^^W       known  to  modern  forestry. 

■  ^^^^^F  Thereis  nothing  speculative  about  crude  rubber.  It  can  be  sold  every  day  in  the  year 
I  ^^^^^p  in  any  market  in  the  world  at_a  price  that  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  years.  For  a  quar- 
I     ^^^r^             ter  of  a  century  the  world's  supply  has  been  spoken  for  months  before  it  reached  the 

■  HH  civilized  market.     The  price  has  doubled  in  a  decade,  and  the  question  of  future  supply 
^^^^_^|      HH  is  of  vast  moment,  and  can  only  be  solved  by  the  scientific  cultivation  of  the  rulDbertree. 

^^^^B|Bm|^|^^^  We  are  engaged  in  this  immensely  profitable  industry  on  a  large  scale,  having  neEirly 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     one  million  rubber  trees  under  cultivation  which  will  be  producing  rubber  in  due  time. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■1  The  unusueil  opportunity  is  no>v_  open  to  you  to  secure   shares  in  our  plantation. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  Elach  share  represents  an  undivided  interest  in  our  Innd,  upon  which  we  expect  to  soon 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  have  growing  at  least  1 ,500,000  rubber  trees  and  500,000  cocoanut  trees,  besides  other 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  tropical  products.    The  great  work  we  have  accomplished  absolutely  assures  the  suc- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  cess  of  our  enterprise. 
OHE  OF  OUR  15  MONTHS  We  have  full  EUid  complete  Hteriiture  showing  conclusive  facts,  logical  figures  anA 

OLD  TREES  definite  references  of  good  character,  proving  beyond  auiy  doubt  tluit  our  proposition  is 

bona  fide,  certain  and  profitable. 
It  is  worth  your  time  to  ask  for  our  booklets.  In  justice  to  yourself  you  should  provide  againstthe  ravages  of  time, 
the  chances  of  poverty  and  the  misfortunes  of  ill  health,  by  making  an  investment  and  securing  a  competent  income 
that  will  cover  all  necessary  living  requirements.  fl  Write  for  our  booklet:  'A  Safe  and  Profitable  Investment,* 
and  satisfy  yourself  that  our  statements  are  correct.  Over  900  people,  after  thoroughly  investigating  our  propo- 
sition, have  become  associated  with  us  in  this  great  enterprise,  fl  Write  today  for  facts  which  will  put  you  in  close 
touch  with  every  detail  of  our  plan.    Our  literature  is  stnlfree,  and  every  request  will  receive  immediate  attention. 

CONSERVATIVE  RUBBER  PRODUCTION  COMPANY 

6 1 0  Monadnock  Building,  Saxk  Francisco,  Cal. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  most  Practical  Aid  to  Beantifnl  Home  Bnildiof 
ever  Published.       Just  Published.     New  (3d)  Edition 

TheWilson  Bungalow  Book 

J][  The  soci.nd  cailimi  <.f  r.,(MX)  copies  was  s..Ui  out  in  six  iiumths. 
^  This  new  edition  has  lu-en  carefully  revised  and  rearrftngcd  and 
contains  twice  as  many  plans.  It  is  beautifully  printed  on  siKTial 
paper  in  many  tints.  There  are  in  the  book  260  illustrations  in 
half-tones,  line  etchings  and  wash  drawings  of  Bun^luw  exteriors, 
floor  plana,  interiors,  cozy  corners,  uooks,  mantels,  buffets,  side- 
boards, etc.  These  illustrations  are  not  the  imaginations  of  an 
architect,  but  real  pictures  of  real  homes,  and  their  value  therefore 
to  prospective  home-builders  will  be  rcidily  appreciated.  Descrip- 
tions of  each  house  are  given,  calling  attention  to  special  features, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  each.  As  a  souvenir  of  California, 
showing  its  houses  inside  and  out,  the  Wilson  Bungalow  Bo<tk  is 
dclid^htf  u1,  and  thousands  of  tourists  have  bought  it  to  take  or  send 
"back  East."  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Bungalow  B<Mtk  is  the 
size  of  its  page  (8x11  in.),  which  admits  illustrations  and  plans 
largo  enough  for  easy  comprehension  and  practical  utility.  The 
Buncralow  B<K)k  is  sent  to  any  address  postpaid  for  one  dollar. 
HENRY  L.  WILSON,  427  Copp  Bldg.,  218  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal..  Complete  plans  and  specifications  sent  by  express  prepaid 
for  $9.00.     Floor  plan  of  house  illustrated  alKive  sent  upon  refiucsi. 


ITS  CARE 
DISEASES 
AND 
TREAT- 
MENT 


Hair 

By  C.  HENRI  LEONARD.  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

A  Prufossor  in  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine 

Octavo,  320  pages,  limp  sides,  $1.00,  postpaid.  _ 

Bound  in  neat  cloth,  gilt  side  title,  $1.50,  postpaid. 

Has  over  1 00  engravings  and  gives  self-treatment  for  the 
diseaises  of  the  Hair,  Beard  and  Scalp. 

260  prescriptions  in  English  given. 

If  your  hair  is  falling,  it  tells  you  how  to  stop  it.  If  turning 
gray,  how  to  prevent  it.  If  growing  slowly,  how  to  hasten  its 
growth.  If  it  is  all  out,  and  hair  bulbs  are  not  dead,  how  to 
make  it  grow  again.  If  growing  in  unsightly  places,  how  to 
remove  it.  It  tells  you  how  to  bleach  it,  or  dye  it  black, 
brown,  red,  or  of  a  blonde  color.      Circular  free.      Address 

Illustrated  Medical  Journal  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Fountain  Pen  Free 


tfjT  Send  us  two  new  subscribers,  your  own 
Jl  and  one  other,  one  of  which  must  be 
new,  with  $3.00  to  pay  for  these  two  sub- 
scriptions and  we  will  send  you  by  return 
mail,  all  charges  prepaid,  a  high  grade,  14k 
gold  fountain  pen,  as  a  slight  token  of  our 
appreciation  for  securing  a  new  subscriber. 
Mention    this    special   offer  when  writing. 


The  Pacific  Monthly  :  Portland,  Oregon 


SOMETHING 

EVERY  BUSINESS  MAN 

SHOULD  OWN 


A  concise,  accurate  and  a  handy  Webster's 
Dictionary.  It  will  interest  the  entire  family. 
Has  46,297 defined  words,  1  500  illustrations. 
794  pages,  color  charts  and  maps.  Well 
made  in  every  particular.  Ejctra  strong 
bindings,  re-inforced  in  the  hinges.  Size 
7%x5%x\%  inches.  Full  Morocco  leather 
binding,  flexible  cover.  Patent  thumb  index 


ORDER  COUPON 


The  Pacific  Monthly  Co..  Portland,  Ore. 

Kim1..»i-<I  |.lo!i!.o  finil  »J  M,  f..r  whirh  onter  my  (iilMK-rlpiinn 
tr>  TIlM  I'lU-iflr  Monthly  for  one  yi-nr,  niiil  acnd  mo,  ulL 
rharKU  p«lil,  copy  i>f  tlio  Wctxtcr  Comlcniwl  Dictionary,  f>iU 
M<>ri>rc«  iMther  liiiidiiiK,  in  iic~<>r<liiiica  with  al»v«  nfrnr.  A<lil  TiOo 
fur  ]KMtmg6  to  all  Canadian  |Kiint«  and  tlOO  to  Foraifn  CouulricM. 


Naine_ 


AddrcM 

Town 

Sute  


TAis  Genuine  WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY 
and  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  for 


$2.!E 


Don't  forgot  to  mention  Tho  I'aclOc  Monthly  when  d.-ulliig   with   iidvirtlwrH.      It   will   bo    ippr"' Int.Ml. 
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LEARN  AT 
HOME  BY  MAIL 


Mount  Birds  and  Animals 

The  closely  guarded  secrets  of  TAXIDER>IY  revealed  for  the  first  time. 
This   marvelously   profitable  profession  iio^v  taught  successfully  by  mail* 

You  can  easily  make  from  $25  to  $50  a  week  as  a  professional  Taxidermist,  or  yon  can  greatly  increase  year 
present  income  by  utilizing  your  spare  time  only.  We  teach  by  mail  in  clear,  plain  language.  No  preTiona 
experience  needed.  "We  guarantee  that  you  will  surely  learn.  Interesting,  enjoyable,  profitaMe  work  for  men, 
women  or  boys.  You  can  l>egin  to  earn  money  after  the  very  first  lesson.  Less  oompetition  than  in  any  other 
line.  A  mounted  Quail  brings  $3.00  and  can  be  finished  in  an  hoar.  A  deer  head  sells  for  $25.00  and  can  be 
mounted  perfectly  in  three  days  or  less. 

SPORTSMEN— Mount  the  beautiful  trophies  of  your  hunting  trips.  Yon  can  decorate  your  whole 
home  or  your  den  with  the  heads  and  skins  that  you  now  throw  away.  We  teach  you  how  to  mount  all  kinds 
of  Birds,  Animals,  Fishes,  Game  Heads — ^lau  skins  for  beautiful  rugs  and  garments,  etc. 

We  Guarantee  Success  or  Refund  All  Tuition 

Thousands  of  riccessfd  graduates  prove  our  methods  RIGHT.    Ck>st  EXTREMELY  LOW      Only  institution  of 

inousanas  or  TOCcessim  gra  i-        freK— Write  today  for  our  Beautiful  Illustrated  Book  on  TAXI- 

dI^OT   wXyof  th?Tll^DERJIY  Magtifne,  Sample  Diploma  and  full  particulars  of  this  wonderfully 

?rn^S,W  p"f«sionlnd  thrilliugly  interesting  pastime.      If  you  hunt,  «^h«r  trap,  or  if  you  want  to  make 

MORE  MONEY,  you  need  these  valuable  books.  Your  name  and  address  brings  them  to  you  FREE.  WRITE  lODAY. 

NORTHWESTERN  SCHOOL  OF  TAXIDERMY,    Box  202  N,   OMAHA.  NEBRASKA 


314  H.  P.  1909  YALE  MOTOR  CYCLES  — $2 OO 

Made  for  men  with  good  red  blood 

An  American  betterment  of  the  finest  for- 
eign models.  Easy  running,  powrerful,  re- 
liable, swift.  Its  equal  at  the  price  does  not 
exist  today. 

THE  CONSOUDATED  PACKAGE  CAR  $100 
Solves  the  problem  of  small  deliveries  at  a 
profit.     A  money  savei  for  every  sort  of  re- 
tail business.     Get  posted. 

In   this   great   factory  —  the  largest  in  the 

United  States — we  build  the  famous  YALE  aad  SNELL  BICYCLES,  acknowledged  the  standard  of  America  and  aure  -^^ 

^sole  makers  of  HUSSEY  HANDLE  BARS.     Wrile  at  once  for  FREE  CATALOGUE,  naming  (he  vehicle  you  wish  to  know  ahoutr^^ 

THE  CONSOUDATED  MFG.  CO.        1726  Fernwood  Avenue        TOLEDO,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A.  ^ 


Some  Pacific  Monthly 

Combination  Offers 


PACIFIC    MONTHLY $1, 

McClure's    1. 


$3.00 


PACIFIC   MONTHLT $1 

Woman's  Home  Companion  1. 


PACIFIC   MONTHL-Sr. 

Success    


$2.50 

.$1.50 
.    1.00 


$2.50 


PACIFIC   MONTHLY $1 

American 1, 


PACIFIC   MONTHLY $1, 

Good  Housekeeping' 1, 


50 
00 

1.50 

50 
00 


$2.50 


PACIFIC   MONTHLY. 
£tude   


$3.00 


$2.35 
$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.35 


PACIFIC   MONTHLY $1.50 

Pictorial  Review 1.00 

Ladies'  World 50 

Modem  Priscilla 50 

$3.50 

PACIFIC   MONTHLY $1.50 

Delineator     1.00 

Everybody's    1.50 

$4.00 

PACIFIC   MONTHLY $1.50 

McClure's     1.50 

Woman's  Home  Companion  1.00 

$4.00 

PACIFIC   MONTHLY $1.50 

Everybody's    1.50 

World's  Work   3.00 

$6.00 


$1.75 


$2.85 


$2.85 


$3.60 


Add  50  cents  to  each  magazine  if  they  are  to  be  sent  to  points  in  Canadsi.  or  $1 .00  to  each  magazine  if 
they  are  to  be  sent  to  foreign  countries. 

Specify  plainly  which  offer  you  wish  to  accept  and  send  your  order  to 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY    :    PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 


CUiiifi**  A^varCHtBg  I 


^4  aI^-'&^  V  ^^--HS^^  l-:;^^^~~~^ 

Business  Bulletin 
of  the  West 


REAL  ESTATE 

OREGON 


REAL  ESTATE 

WASHINQTON 


BAKKR  COUNTY,  an  ideal  location  for  min- 
ing-, lumbering,  s  ock  raising,  farming  and 
fruit  raising;  splendid  home  marl<et  for  all 
farm  products;  beautlfuX  healthful,  fertile; 
various  and  abundant  In  its  products;  splendid 
climate  for  poultry;  no  extreme  heat  or  cold; 
unusual  opportunities  for  investment.  For  In- 
formation address  CITIZENS'  COMMITTEE, 
Baker  City,  Or. 

WONDERFUL  WALLOWA  COUNTY,  with 
Its  rich  farming  lands.  Its  water  power,  and  Its 
splendid  timber,  is  being  opened  by  the  new 
railroad,  which  has  Just  been  built  to  Joseph, 
on  the  shores  of  beautiful  Wallowa  Lake.  If 
you  want  to  learn  of  some  splendid  invest- 
ments, write  to  CAVINESS  &  WURZWEILER, 
Joseph,  Or, 

WILLAMETTE  VALLEY  LANDS  in  tracts 
to  suit.  Rich  soil,  delightful  climate.  For 
descriptive  literature  write  OLMSTED  LAND 
CO.,  Salem,  Oregon. 

MEDFORD,  OREGON— Where  apples  and 
pears  pay  $1000  per  acre  annually.  Finest  cli- 
mate on  the  coast.  Not  in  the  wet  belt.  Irriga- 
tion not  necessary.  For  handsome  booklet  free, 
write  W.  T.  York  &  Company. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  literature  about  Oregon 
lands,    cheap    unimproved,    higher    priced    Im- 

firoved,  suburban  adapted  to  platting,  or  city 
ots.  Potatoes,  fruit  raising,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
livestock,  poultry,  gardening  and  dairying  will 
make  you  a  splendid  living  In  a  climate  free 
from  cold.  Room  118S.  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE, Astoria,  Oregon. 

EVEN  IN  ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY  one  must 
be  placed  right  to  win  out.  The  Rogue  River 
Land  Co.,  Medford,  Or.,  with  twenty  years*  fruit 
land  experience,  guarantees  to  place  you  right 
Our  ten-acre  tracts  are  all  on  the  best  fruit 
land  obtainable.     Write  for  particulars. 

SEND  25  PF^NTS  In  stamps  and  wc  will  send 
you,  postpaid,  4  late  numbers  of  the  Pacific 
Monthly  which  tell  you  about  the  Government 
reclamation  projects  and  free  Government 
land.  Address  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  Portland. 
Oregon. 

THOUSANDS  OF  ACRES  of  young  fruit  be- 
ing set  out  In  this  Rogue  River  Valley,  many 
new  dwellings  and  'bclck  business  blocks  In 
ASHLAND  during  the  panic  year  of  1908.  with 
much  public  Improvement  and  large  immigra- 
tion In  sight  for  1909,  all  mean  PUOSPERITY. 
Share  It  with  us.  N.  J.  REASONKU,  Awhland, 
Oregon. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  LIVE  in  a  country 
where  the  soil  is  fertile  and  tlie  climate  is 
mild,  where  all  fruits  and  vegetables  attain 
perfection,  where  markets  are  close,  and  where 
with  reasonable  industry  you  cannot  only  live 
in  comfort,  but  attain  a  competence?  For 
beautiful  illustrated  free  booklet,  address  Sec- 
retary  Commercial  Club,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

YAKIMA  VALLEY,  WASHINGTON,  "The 
Home  of  the  Big  Red  Apple."  Natchez  High- 
lands apple  land  a  specialty.  For  booklet  de- 
scriptive of  the  valley  and  its  fruit  lands, 
write  YAKIMA  REAL  ESTATE  CO.,  Box 
A-186.    North    Yakima,    Washington. 

RICHLAND,  WASHINGTON,  in  the  center 
of  sixteen  thousand  acres  of  irrigated  land, 
watered  by  gravity  flow  canal;  mild  climate 
and  early  season.  An  admirable  place  for  the 
homeseeker  and  a  good  opening  for  the  busi- 
ness man.  We  invite  you  to  join  us.  Write  for 
free  literature  and  information  to  Ricliland 
Development   League.    T.    E.    McCroskey,    Sec'y. 

REAL  ESTATE 

OALirOWNIA 

WOULD  YOU  PAY  $5  A  MONTH  for  a  h.au- 
tlful  ocean-view  residence  site  In  suburbs  of 
Sunny  San  Diego  (Southern  California's  most 
f!f>iightful  home'  place),  providing  I  could  con- 
vince you  that  the  Investment  Is  safe  and  re- 
munerative? Write  for  free  Illustrated  book- 
let.     J.   FRANK   CULLEN.   San   Pi   go,   Cal. 

THOUSANDS  OF  ACRES  to  be  thrown  open. 
The  arrangements  gov.rnlng  the  eighth  land 
opening  In  California  are  now  completed.  Ac- 
tual residence  not  required,  but  Improvements 
must  be  made  the  first  year.  Applications 
may  now  be  filed.  We  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  official  Instructions  to  homeseeker.<», 
several  reprints  of  government  bulletins  on  the 
Bublect  of  eucalyptus  mahogany  plantations 
in  California,  six  months'  subscription  to  The 
Western  Empire,  th"  lending  rural  home  paper, 
and  a  sample  copy  of  the  Pacific  Fruit  World, 
all  for  10c.  stamps  or  coin.  Address  HOME 
EXTENSION  COMMITTI'E.  106  Chamber  of 
Commerce    Bidg..    T/OS    Angeles.    Cnl. 

CALIFORNIA  SELF-SUPPORTING  HOMES. 
Choice  land  for  them  near  Sacramento.  Per- 
fect health.  Purest  wat-^r.  Inexhaustible 
wells,  $6.  No  extreme  heat.  Oranges  ripen 
In  winter.  Wholesale  grapes  clear  $100.  2R0 
hens  clear  $500  yearly.  No  farming.  No  ped- 
dling. Like  town  life.  Only  desirable  fami- 
lies. Neighbors  indorse  this  advertisement. 
$7r..  Easy  terms.  B.  MARKS,  Box  664,  Gait, 
Cal. 

SAN  DIKIGO,  CAL.,  most  equable  climate  In 
the  world.  Finest  deep-water,  liind-lock.d  har- 
bor In  U.  S.  Pop.  doubled  In  4  years.  J^'Ht  and 
cheapest  water  In  state.  Write  to  JOHN  8. 
'  M,t,S.  Sec.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  free 
Illustrated  booklet. 
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REAL  ESTATE 

BRITISH     COLUMBIA 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 


PRINCE  RUPERT,  the  terminus  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  Send  for  map 
of  townsite  and  harbor  photographed  from  of- 
ficial plan  of  British  Columbia  Government. 
Enclose  4c  stamps.  GEO.  E.  GIBSON,  real  es- 
tate  and   timber.    Prince   Rupert,    B.    C. 

PRINCE  RUPERT,  the  coming  Pacific  Coast 
cityj  terminus  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  Lots 
on  sale  soon.  Full  information,  maps,  etc., 
PRINCE  RUPERT  SECURITIES,  LTD.,  Prince 
Rupert,  B.  C.  or  206  Mehlhorn  Block,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

DON'T  SELL  your  land  or  move  without 
getting  particulars  of  small  farms,  Surrey 
Gardens  Estate,  On  new  electric  railway,  Van- 
couver-Chilliwack.  Write  for  them.  SUR- 
REY GARDENS  ESTATE,  Crown  Bldg.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C. 

ORCHARD  HOMES  in  the  glorious  Lake 
district  of  Southern  British  Columbia  pay 
profit  of  $500  per  acre  up  annually.  Climate, 
scenery,  hunting,  fishing,  soil,  water  supply, 
transportation,  markets  unexcelled.  Irrigation 
not  necessary.  Maps,  proofs,  letters  from 
those  on  ground,  photos  free.  Write  today. 
KOOTENAY  ORCHARD  ASSOCIATION,  LTD., 
Nelson,  B.  C. 

TIMBER  LANDS 

LARGE  PROFITS  and  steady  incomes  for 
small  investors  in  timber.  Ideal  opportunities. 
Monthly  installments.  Realize  $10  from  $1  in 
due  time.  Square  deal.  Write  for  booklet. 
("O-OPFRATIVE  TIMBER  CO.,  26  Empire 
Bldg.,   Vancouver,    B.    C,    Canada. 

GENERAL  REAL  ESTATE 

GOVERNMENT  FARMS  FREE.  Our  112- 
page  book,  "Vacant  Government  Land,"  de- 
scribes every  acre  in  every  county  in  U.  S. 
How  secured  free.  1909  diagrams  and  tables. 
All  about  free  Irrigated  farms.  Price  25c 
postpaid.  WEBB  PUB.  CO.,  Sta.  B,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

HELP -WANTED 

AGENTS  DON'T  HESITATE— Write  at  once; 
it  may  mean  $25  a  day.  One  agent  made  $8.25 
in  45  minutes.  Sample  outfit  10c  (costs  us  much 
more)  or  particulars  free.  Souvenir  Photo- 
Stamp  Co.,  No.  9  H  St.,  Kewanee,  111. 

MEN  WANTED  QUICKLY  by  big  Chicago 
mail  order  house  to  distribute  catalogues,  ad- 
vertise, etc.;  $25  a  week;  $60  expense  allow- 
ance first  month.  No  experience  required, 
MANAGER,  Dept.  70,  385  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago. 

FREIGHT  SHIPPING 

JUDSON  FREIGHT  FORWARDING  CO.  Re- 
duced rates  on  household  goods  to  and  from 
all  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  443  Marquette 
Bldg.,  Chicago;  1501  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis; 
851  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston;  206  Pacific  Bldg., 
San  Francisco;  200  Central  Bldg.,  Los  An- 
geles. Representatives:  Oregon  Auto  Dis- 
patch,  Portland;   Seattle  Transfer  Co.,   Seattle. 

REDUCED  RATES'  on  household  goods  to 
and  from  Pacific  Coast  and  Colorado  points. 
Write  nearest  oflJice.  Bekins  Household  Ship- 
ping Co.,  530  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  140  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  13th 
and  Mission  Sts^  San  Francisco;  968  Broad- 
way,  Oakland. 

SPORTING  GOODS 

MEN  AND  WOMEN'S  SWEATER  COATS, 
corduroy  and  khaki  suits,  mountain  boots, 
storm  clothing,  yachting  and  auto  caps,  sleep- 
ing bags,  tents,  boat  fittings,  flags,  guns,  am- 
munition, tackle,  dog  goods.  Catalogues  post- 
paid. Mention  kind  of  goods  wanted.  THE 
WM.  H.  HOEGEE  CO.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 
Best  climate  on  earth,  winter  or  summer. 


PENNIES  MAKE  DOLLARS.  $250  invested 
in  O.  I.  C.  peanut  machines  will  make  you 
$2,100  yearly  profit;  simplest,  best  machine 
on  market;  handle  your  own  money.  If  you 
have  $50  to  $500  and  want  a  clean,  legitimate, 
big  money-making  proposition,  write  us  at 
once.  O.  I.  C.  Co.,  Dept.  C,  422  Unity  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

BIG  MONEY  AFTER  HOURS  FOR  YOU. 
Let  us  start  you  in  the  collection  business. 
We  teach  you  the  secrets  and  tricks;  no  cap- 
ital required.  We  exchange  business  lessons 
by  mail.  The  Blue  Book  Mercantile  Agency, 
S15    Oregonian    Bldg.,    Portland,    Oregon. 

WANTED — Man  with  small  capital  to  take 
charge  of  territory  for  merchandising  busi- 
ness; write  for  particulars.  Pope  Automatic 
Merchandising  Company,  Corn  Exchange  Bank 
Bldg.,   Chicago. 

WANTED — Railway  mail  clerks,  customs 
employees,  clerks  at  Washington.  Commence- 
ment salary  $800.  No  "layoffs."  Many  ex- 
aminations soon.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Preparation  free.  Write  immediately.  Frank- 
lin  Institute,  Dept.  A-67,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

INVEST  in  the  leading  railroad  and  indus- 
trial stocks  of  this  country.  We  will  buy  for 
you  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  stocks 
from  one  share  and  upward  at  market  prices. 
Write  for  our  CIRCULAR  A.  44.  We  will  send 
to  those  interested  on  request  our  RAILROAD 
or  INDUSTRIAL  RECORDS,  giving  most  de- 
tail information  of  all  the  leading  stocks  of 
this  country.  J.  R.  PIERSON,  JR.,  &  Co.,  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  66 
Broadway,    New   York. 

20-YEAR,  5  PER  CENT  Participating  Gold 
Bonds,  sharing  in  income  and  increasing  value 
of  Seattle  real  estate;  best  security  on  earth. 
Denominations,  $100,  $500,  $1000.  Cash  or 
monthly  installments.  39  per  cent  paid  in 
three  years.  Write  for  Booklet  P,  REALTY 
ASSOCIATES,  Central  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

NEW  TOWNS  IN  THE  WEST  offer  unusual 
chances  for  investment  in  mercantile,  real  es- 
tate and  other  lines.  Many  new  towns  have 
already  been  established  in  the  Dakotas,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho  and  Washington  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway.  These  towns  are  well  lo- 
cated. They  are  trade  centers  for  a  large  ter- 
ritory, which  is  being  rapidly  settled.  Other 
towns  will  be  established  later.  Investigate 
the  various  openings.  Descriptive  books  free 
from  F.  A.  MILLER,  general  passenger  agent, 
Chicago. - 

IP  YOU  ARE  interested  in  the  West,  send 
25  cents  In  stamps  for  four  late  issues  of  the 
Pacific  Monthly,  containing  fully  illustrated 
descriptive  articles  about  dairying,  fruit-grow- 
ing, poultry-raising  and  general  farming  con- 
ditions in  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho. 
PACIFIC   MONHTLY,   Portland,  Oregon. 

WE  START  you  in  a  permanent  business 
with  us  and  furnish  everything.  Full  course 
of  instruction  free.  We  are  manufacturers 
and  have  a  new  plan  in  the  mail  order  line. 
Large  profits.  Small  capital.  You  pay  us  in 
three  months  and  make  big  profits.  Refer- 
ences given.  Sworn  statements.  PEASE 
MFG.   CO.,   1266  Pease  Bldg.,   Buffalo.   N.   Y. 

HOME  BILLIARD  TABLES 

HOME  BILLIARD  TABLES."  Play  billiards 
and  pool  at  home  on  my  portable  tables.  No 
special  room.  All  sizes,  all  prices.  Equal  to 
regulation  tables.  Catalog?  Ridderhof,  Laugh- 
lin  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ENGINES 

RACINE  BOATS — Any  kind  of  water  craft 
you  want.  Natty,  speedy,  seaworthy.  Write 
for  our  catalog  or  visit  our  Seattle  Branch,  321 
First  Ave.,  South.  Racine  Boat  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Box  503,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
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OR  SALE 


By  OWNEIR,  either  in  Small  Tracts  or  in  One  Piece,  at  price  as  low 
as  usually  charged  for  Raw  Land,  280  acres,  including  Modern  Resi- 
dence, Farm  Buildings,  Improvements  and 

LARGE  ORCHARD  IN  FULL  BEARING  I^^I^s'I^r  ^SfJJ 

TWO  MILES  FROM    CALDWELL.  IDAHO,  and 
HALF  MILE  from  CALDWELL-BOISE  TROLLEY 

Is  one  of  the  most  successful  fruit  farms  of  the  West — truly  you  will  have  to  pay  him  twice  or  thrice  the  price.     We  can 

in  the  heart  of  the  far-famed  BOISE  VALLEY — Is  the  garden  make  easy  terms. 

spot  of  the  entire  valley.     Here  is  a  CHANCE  FOR  A  SUB-  UES  RIGHT— SLOPES  RIGHT— NO  HIDDEN 

DIVIDEIR  to  treble  his  money,  almost  in  no  time.     Or  will  blemishes  —  Just  simply  a  BARGAIN  —  You  can   make  a 

sell    small   tracts   to   individual   owners.     Buy  the  SMALL  fortune    QUICK    on    this.       Investigate.       For    particulars, 

TRACTS  now.  BEFORE  the  big  fellow  gets  the  whole,  as  Address  A.  L.  MURPHY  CO..  Caldwell.  Idaho. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

In  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
Bicycle,     h^rift  for  special  offer. 
I      We  Ship  on  Kpprovalicithoulaernt 
Jdefiasil,  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  prepay  freii^kl  on  every  bicycle. 
-     FACTORY  PRICES  on  bicycles.tlres 
iindries.  jOoko/ ^/.^v  until  youreceiveourcat- 
•iogs  and  learn  our  unheardof prices  antl  marvelous  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.N. 251. Chicago,  III. 


EUROPEAN   TOURS 

including  Orient.  Twenty-eieht  years'  success.  Eiei-p- 
tional  adTftntajres— expert  guidance— firit^lass  arrange- 
ments.   Parties  limited  and  Select. 

DR.  and  MRS.  HOWARD  S.  PAINE 
148  Rldgre  Street  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y 


BUSINESS  BULLETIN— Continued 


INVESTMENTS  AND  SECURITIES 

BUY  STOCKS  O.  INSTALLMENT  PLAN 
under  our  new  Stop-Loss  System,  just  inaus- 
urated,  with  Guarantee  Certificates  issued. 
Ten  per  cent  down,  5  per  cent  monthly.  All 
divid3nds  credited.  No  commissions  or  other 
extra  charges.  Rawhide,  Goldfield,  and  all 
other  mining,  oil.  Industrial  or  railroad  stocks. 
No  matter  what  stock  you  want,  we  offer  it 
to  you  on  installments  at  exchange  quotations, 
if  listed,  and  at  lowest  market  price  if  not. 
Write  us  what  you  wish  to  buy  at  once. 
GUARANTEE  SECURITIES  CO.,  508  Cham- 
ber    of   Commerce.    Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

COLLECTIONS 

PACIFIC    STATES    ADJUSTMENT    CO.,    INC., 

CHAMBER   OP   COMMERCE, 
PORTLAND,   OREGON. 

PUBLICATIONS 

OIL  MEN,  Oil  Investors,  Everybody  inter- 
ested In  the  oil  business  should  read  "The 
Oil  Industry."  A  high-grade.  Illustrated 
monthly  journal,  published  in  the  oil  center; 
$1.50  per  year;  sample  copy  free.  "The  Oil 
Industry,"  520  Citizens'  Bank  Bldg.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

NURSES  JOI'RNA'l  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Subscription  price  $1.50.  All  who  are  inter- 
ested In  hospitals  and  nursing  In  the  far  West 
should  subscribe  to  this  magazine.  The  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  California.  Oregon  and 
Washington  State  Nurses  Associations,  pub- 
lished by  the  California  State  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion, Incorporated.  Subscriptions  received 
through  the  Pacific  Monthly.  Portland.  Or. 

^ FOR  THE  HOME 

BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH  Is  the  best 
finish  made  for  floors  and  Interior  woodwork. 
Not  brittle;  will  not  scratch  or  deface  Hko 
Bhollac  or  varnish.  Send  for  free  booklet.  For 
Bale  by  dealers  In  paints,  hardware  and  house 
furnishings.  The  Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  At- 
lantlc  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass. 

OSTRICHPPLUlylES 

THE  BENTLKY  OSTRICH  FARM— The 
original  ostrich  farm  of  America.  Established 
1883.  High-grade  ostrich  plumes  from  $1.00 
up.  Mail  orders  a  Mpecialty.  Price  list  mailed 
ffee.     Address     Bentiey     Ostrich    Farm,     San 

Diego,  Cal.     _____^______ 

PATENTS 

PATENTS.  "Trademarks  Registered."  Book 
for  Inventors  sent  on  request;  strictly  profes- 
sional service.  Beeler  &  Robb.  patent  lawyers, 
73-76  McGIll  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


INCORPORATIONS 


Incorporate  your  business  under  Arizona 
laws.  Most  liberal.  No  franchise  or  annual 
tax.  No  public  statements.  Hold  meetings 
and  do  business  anywhere.  Stock  non-asst^ss- 
able.  Cost  very  small.  Write  for  free  par- 
^ticulars.  Southwestern  Securities  &  Invest- 
ment Co.,  Box  S  385,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


INVALID  CHAIRS 


EAMBS  TRICYCLE  COMPANY,  manufactur- 
ers of  Invalid  rolling  chairs  for  all  purposes; 
self-propelling  tricycle  chairs  for  the  disabled. 
Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  1808  Market 
street,  San  Francisco;  1022  San  Pedro  street, 
Los  Angclrs,  Cal. 

HAIRDRESSING  SCHOOL  FOR  LADIES 

LADIES,  learn  a  profitable  busin?ss.  Wo 
teach  all  branches  of  beauty  culture  profes- 
sionally; diplomas  and  formulas  given  our 
graduates.  Hairdressing.  manicuring,  facial 
massage,  shampooing,  scalp  treatment,  hair- 
dyeing,  hair-bleaching,  superfluous  hair  re- 
moved. Special  attr>ntion  given  hair  manu- 
facturing. Prices  reasonable.  Ladir-s  exclu- 
sively. Write  for  terms.  MacDONALD'S 
HAIRDRESSING  COLLEGE,  204  Mercantile 
Place.  I>os  Angeles,  Cal. 


OLD  COINS 


OLD  COINS  WANTED.  Wc  offer  $25  for 
certain  1853  half  dollars;  $25  for  1804  dim  >s. 
S.  mint;  $1.25  to  $50  for  gold  dollars.  We 
I  av  $1  to  $1000  for  coins  and  bills  dated  to 
"1907.  Get  posted.  Send  only  4  cents  for  Il- 
lustrated list.  B.  MAX  MEHL,  Numismatist, 
Dept.  O,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  

COINS  AND  STAMPS 

CERTAIN  COINS  WANTED.  I  pay  from  1 
to  600  for  thousands  of  rare  coins,  stamps 
and  paper  money  to  1894.  Send  stamp  for 
Illustrated  circular,  get  posted  and  make 
money  quickly.  Vonbergen,  the  Coin  Dealer, 
Dept.  O.,  Boston,  Mass.     

POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 


FOY'S  Bl(}  BOOK  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 
AND  SQUAHS.  Tells  how  to  start  In  the 
business  small  and  grow  big.  Describes  larg- 
est pure-bred  poultry  farm  In  the  world.  Tells 
how  to  breed,  fe-d,  and  all  about  diseases, 
remedies,  and  many  varieties  of  land  and 
water  fowls.  Quotes  lowest  prices  on  pure- 
bred fowls,  eggs  for  hatching.  Incubators  and 
brooders.  Mailed  for  4c.  FRANK  FOY,  Box 
87,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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COUNTRY  OF 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Fertile  feurm  and  fruit  lands  at  reasonable  prices,  a  mild 
and  healthful  climate,  crops  of  excellent  quality  and 
markets  for  them,  and  transportation  facilities  are  some 
of  the  advantages  of  the  new  country  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  Elxtension  of  the 

Chicago 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Railway 

There  are  splendid  opportunities  along  this  new 
line  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Idaho  and  Washing- 
ton for  the  farmer,  fruit  grower,  stockman,  dairy- 
man, poultry  raiser,  business  man  and  professional  man. 
Investigate  the  opportunities.     Descriptive  books  free. 

F.  A.  MILLER,  General  Passenger  Agent.  CHICAGO 


.*o«*> 


\x 


(OUNDUP 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  Umpqua  Valley 

FAMOUS  APPLE  LANDS 

We  want  to  tell  you  about  our  land  on  the  Umpqua  River, 
just  north  of  Roseburg,  Oregon.  It  has  a  rich,  alluvial  soil 
from  25  to  50  feet  deep  of  a  true  sedimentary  deposit.  It  v/ill 
produce  the  very  best  apples,  pears,  peaches,  berries  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  without  irrigation.  Every  acre  is 
ready  to  plant  and  our  prices  are  lower  than  you  will  be 
asked  for  uncleared  land  in  less  favored  localities. 

We  Will  Plant  Apple  Trees  of  the  Best  Varieties 
on  every  Five  or  Ten  Acre  Tract  Sold 

and  cultivate,  prune  and  spray  them  for  three  years,  and 
while  cultivating  the  trees,  will  raise  vegetables  or  small  fruits 
and  share  the  proceeds  w^ith  you  equally. 

Oregon  Apples  are  the  Best  in  the  World 

and  Umpqua  Valley  apples  top  the  market.  The  market  for 
your  fruit  is  at  your  very  door.  Eastern  buyers  contract  for 
your  fruit  on  the  trees  at  the  highest  market  price.  ^  You  can 
own  a  5  or  1 0-acre  tract  upon  very  reasonable  terms,  have  a 
home  in  the  finest  climate  in  the  world,  surrounded  by  the 
most  scenic  environment  in  the  world. 

You  Can  Make  a  Small  Payment  Down 

and  the  products  of  your  tract  will  almost,  if  not  quite,  make 
your  future  payments  after  the  first  year,  and  in  five  years  you 
can  safely  count  on  an  income  of  $2,500  annually  from  each 
five  acres.  We  can  show  you  w^here  one  man  secured  $2,500 
fronn  one  acre  this  season. 

We  Want  You  to  Write  to  Us 

so  we  can  tell  you  fully  all  about  our  plan  and  give  you  full 
proof  of  all  we  claim.  Our  prices  are  low ;  our  terms  easy ; 
your  investment  will  be  safe ;  your  future  assured,  and  you 
will  have  an  ideal  place  to  live. 

W.  C.  Harding  Land  Company 

80  Fourth  Street,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Ground  Floor,  Corner 

Portland  :  Oregon 


Don't  forgft  to  ucntion  Tbv  Pacific  Moiitlily  when  dealing  with  ntlvcrtlNcrM.     It  will  Ih>  appn-cliitcd. 
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THEY  MAY  TIE  US.  BUT  BEAT  US,  NEVER 


THE  WONDERFUL 

Umpqua  Valley 

of  SOUTHERN  OREGON 


Walnuts  :  Almonds  :  Apples 
Pears  :  Grapes 

Q  The  Earliest  imd  Best.  Our  fruits  aie  the  stand- 
ard of  the  world.  Our  climate  unsurpassed.  Our 
soil  perfection.     A  combination  hard  to  beat. 

Q  A  ten-acre  orchju-d,  or  walnut  grove,  in  bearing 
condition,  with  proper  care,  vrill  net  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000  per  year. 

fl  We  have  small  tracts  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the 
Northwest  that  can  be  bought  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 

(GRAIN 

FARMS  ISSS^ 

( POULTRY 


TIMBER 
LANDS 


Write  XI*  your  wants,  we  will  do  the  rest 

STEWART  &  BEALE 

ROSEBURG  :  OREGON 


Yosemite  VaDey 


Open  All  Year 

Visitors  May 
View  Its  Grandeurs 

Spring :  Summer 
Autumn :  Winter 


A  tour  of  Yosemite  Valley  and  Mariposa  Big  Trees 
is  the  most  important  trip,  from  a  scenic  standpoint, 
for  visitors  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

A  valley  of  marvelous  beauty  and  grandeur,  enclosed 
by  towering  walls,  surmounted  by  lofty  domes,  and 
adorned  by  stupendous  waterfalls.  The  giants  of 
the  forest  amaze  the  beholder  who  contemplates 
their  great  height  and  age,  older  than  historic 
dynasties. 

Only  a  few  hours*  ride  by  rail  from  Los  Angeles  and 
San  hrancisco.  Daily  train  service.  Write  for  beau- 
tiful descriptive  folder.  For  tickets  and  connections, 
or  stop-over,  see  agent  Southern  Pacific  or  Santa 
re,  or  address 

O.  W.  LEHMER.  Traffic  Mgr..  Merced,  CaL 

Yosemite  Valley  Railroad  Company 


W^lri: 


\%:%aSnmm7i 


"a  START    IN  LIFE 


HoWen.  the  g;^f,i=fSas?ust  given  out  an  |^, 
Agricultural  College,  bas  J  gsions   on  j 

■    interview   concerning   his        v^^  Irrigated  J  . 

•   I,'    recent  vacation  ^riP  ^"         ^^^^  gotne     ,^1 

'fe^o^f 'H^LarsoX^^^^^  t, 

^   i»  -!!)-f,^rJS.nnrt,  wortl.  'n  .^l*.   its 


11  M^o^air.  start ^nme.^„-aid    ,^^ 

?„?,  rvTonSefr-l  oV^-rott  ,.ere  wno    ^ 
*""wliy   I  tal*-^*  ""1  aeo  v^lth  mile  or    ^^J 

t%U°I  «n°°'  »>•="'  "• ,,  his  own  weather         ll 

.  ^  ..There  the  farme/  is  Ws  o  ^^^    ^^^i 

w-Lif  he  wants  ra  ».  "   "^There  are    bull 

i  SJ^'no"  s?oP  '°^*"  -"twirk  from  one    wa| 
A   ^'The  farmer   plans  ^'^  ;!°1^3  just  what    o 
,e«?B  end  to  another  apf  knows  1  ^^    ^ 


I  YOUR 
^NAME 


Write 

forVieu/sof 


w]iii;i 


IDAHO 


THIS  BUT  and  mail  it  tol 

.  _    KEiLLY  Atkinson,  Sec.-I 

\n^^-^^^^^^  OF  So.  iDAHol 

Com.  Clubs,  Boise,  Idaho  f 
teninTf  "°^*^*«<^  llteratur^l 
rnii^  ?'  .wonders,  opportun;| 
iiiSi  glorious  sunshine,  IoiTkI 
i«rowlng  season,  no  extreme  heati 

11  n  WINTERS 


Dou't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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$1,500  NET  PER  ACRE  GROWING  FRUIT 

Six  to   Eight  Crops  of  Alfalfa  Yearly 
And  a  Home  in   Southern   California 


OUR  NEW  PLAN  BOOK  tells  how  you  can  secure  5  to  40  acres  of  Southern  California's  most  fertile  irrigated 
valley  land.  IT  TELLS  how  you  can  have  the  same  put  under  cultivation  for  little  money.  How  big  profits  are  made 
annually  up>on  your  investment  without  moving  or  giving  up  present  business  until  ready. 

$1,500  PER  ACRE  is  being  made  from  these  rich  valley  lands.  YOU  can  do  the  same.  BY  OUR  PLAN  you 
get  a  BIG  PROFIT  from  your  investment  the  second  year  and  it  increases  yearly.     Nothing  like  it  ever  off ered  before. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  our  new  plan  book,  etc.  Enclose  25  cents  and  we  will  include  six  months  subscription 
to  the  NATIONAL  HOMESTEAD  the  best  homeseekers  publication  in  California.      DO  IT  NOW. 

NATIONAL   HOMESTEAD   ASSOCIATION 


Dept.  Z,  644  Chsunber  of  Commerce  Building 


Los  Angeles,  California 


BUY  STOCK  IN  OUR  GREAT 

OREGON 

Apple  Pe"ar  OrcHard 

Located  in  the  famous  Rogue  River 
Valley;  where  orchards  pay  a  net  proHt  of 

$1000  Per  Acre 

Probable  dividends:  6",>  in  1910 
—increasing  to  lOO!',,  in  1918 

$50  a  month  for  20  months  secures  1000  shares. 

Discount  for  cash.     Minimum  subscription:  $100, 

or  $3  per  month   for  20   months.     These  terms 

good  only  until  April  1st. 

THF  ROPIIF  RIVFR  VAT  I  FY  liold* the  world's  record  on  apple*  and  peart — for  quantity  per  acre 
UlLi  IVvrUUCi  I\lT£iIV  li\L,LtLdl  and  prices  obtained.  Its  crops  are  eagerly  sought  by  large  buyers  from 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Lxindon.  ^  In  1907  and  1908  orchards  here  paid  a  net  profit  of  from  $600  to  $1600  per  acre. 
Based  on  conservative  estimates  our  orchard  should  pay  a  dividend  of  67  in  1910.  with  a  rapid  yearly  increase;  rcach- 
ing  lOO/J  at  the  end  of  10  years,  and  continuing  for  30  to  40  years  thereafter.  ^  375  acres  arc  already  planted  with 
one  to  five-year -old  trees.  125  acres  more  to  be  planted  in  Fall  1909.  Theproperty  is  well  improved  and  fully 
equipped.  100,000  $1 .00  shares  of  stock  have  been  subscribed :  leaving  1 50,000  to  be  sold.  No  application  for  less 
than  100  shares  accepted.  ^  The  enterprise  is  as  safe  as  it  is  profitable.  Send  at  once  for  free  booklet,  with  facts, 
figures  and  photographs. 

THE  401  ORCHARD  AND  LAND  CO.       977  Monadnock  Building      SAN  FRANCISCO 


PHOTOflRAPHKD  NKAK  MKDFOnD,  ORE(ION 
18  liKI,  KKD  API'D.S  ON  A.N  IK  INCH  TWIQ 


Don't   forgit  to  nifiiflon  Tlic   riicinc  Monthly   wben  dcniing   «llh   nilvcrtlscrs.      It   will   bi>  npprcclntod. 
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Make  that  Cold 
Room  a  Cozy  Den 


In  nearly  every  house  there  is  one  room  that  is  extremely 
hard  to  heat — it  is  therefore  practically  closed  for  the  winter. 
This  room  can  be  made  the  coziest  room  in  the  house  with 
no  trouble  by  the  use  of  the 

PERFECTION  OU  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

This  heater  gives  intense  heat,  with  no  smoke,  no  smell. 
Turn  it  as  high  as  you  can  to  light  it,  as  low  as  you  can  to 
extinguish  it.  Easy  to  clean,  easily  carried  from  room  to 
room.     Nickel  or  Japan  finish.     Every  heater  guaranteed. 


J^^  Lamp 


The   A'aT/yi  T  omtA  '^^^^,bf'i^"^p/«^^"- 

round  household  pur- 
poses. Gives  a  clear,  steady  light. 
Made  of  brass  throughout  and  nickel  plated.  Equipped  with  the 
latest  improved  central  draft  burner.  Handsome — simple- 
satisfactory.     Every  lamp  guaranteed. 

If  you  cannot  get  heater  and  lamp  at  your  dealer's,  write 
to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated ) 


a 


I 


Don't  forgot  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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END0R3ED  "THE  BEST'  BY  FIFTY    THOVSAND  V5ER5 

yunOdfrcm  S^f, 

MADE  tn  SEVERAL  D/FFEHENT  STYLES  AND  F/NISHES 

5ENT  ON  APPROVAL  <tlOO  per.  section 
FK.EIGHT    PAID  *I?  1  /^  and  upwards 

S£ND-rOrL   NEW  CATALOG    NO   124 
THE  C  J  LVTND^TRCM    MFC.    CO-       LITTLE    FALL5,  N.X 

Mffij  or  SecTioNAL  'BooKCAses     and     f/i/so  Carinfts 


WASHINGTON 

~  today  offers  the  best 

opportunities  to   the 

fruit  grower.    An  orchard 

or  farm  of  your  own  along 

the  Pacific  Coast  Line  of  the 

Chicago,    Milwaukee    &    St.    Paul 

Railway  will  yield  sure  profits. 

Descriptive  folder  free. 

F.  A.  MILLER,  G.P.A.,  Chicago 


xmm 


On  Typewriters  of  All  Makes 

FACTORY  REBUILT 

Unexcelled  in  Con- 
struction, Finish 
and  Durability 

Particulars  on  Request 


San  Francisco,  101 1  Golden 
Gate  Avenae 
Lot  Anselet,  138  Sontli 
Broadway 


We 
Can 

Tou 

25*0/5 


IT  PAYS  BIG 
To  Amuse  The 
Public  With 


Motion  Pictures 


Wettem  Aaateaeal 


Xo  expcricnco  nocessary  as  our  Iniitnic- 
tinn  B<K,ki>ii<l  "Hu»iiicKs(iiiide"  tells  all. 
We  ftirniiili  Diinpletc  Outfits  with  Bij;  Ad- 
vcrtiniiiK  Posters,  etc.  Huiiinrous dramas 
liriiJiful  of  fun,  travel,  liiiitury,  reliKinn, 
teni|>orance  work  and  songs  illustrnted. 
One  man  can  do  it  Astoniabliitr  Op- 
portunity in  any  locality  for  n  tiinn 
with  a  little  money  to  show  In  churchca, 
m-lii^.l  hounrn,  \(A%«  hnllii,  theatres,  etc. 
I'rofiU  $10  to  ov«>r  «iOO  por 
tilirlil.  others  do  it,  why  not  you  ? 

It*,  .nsv.    write  to  n.  nod  we'll  tell  y..« 
h.w      ('ataloifiK;  I"r«'<'. 
It  Sapphr  Co.,  1044  Colden  Gale  At..  San  Frandsco.  Cat. 


Grow  Mushrooms 

For  Big  and  Quick  Profits 
Small  Capllal  to  Start 
A  Safa  Bualnaaa 

I  am  tlie  larrsst  itrowsr 
in  Anierira.  Ten  years'  ei- 
IHTirnro  eiialilns  me  to|[iTe 
jinu-tiral  instrurtioo  in  the 
business- worth  many  dol- 
lars to  you.  No  matter 
what  your  occupation  Is 
or  wh«r«  yoo  ar«  locatwl, 

bar*  Is  an  opportunity  to 

aeqaira  a    thoroorh   knowlwjfo  of  this   paytnf   basinast. 
Send  for  fra*  li<»k  tSiSnr  partlcutart  and  information, 
how  to  start,  cost,  etc     A'Mre«« 

LJAOKSON    MUSHROOM    FARM 
D«pt.l««    »«4»  M.  Waatarsi  Ava.,  Chleaaa.  Illlnola 


Speed J_I^Guess  Yes! 

— And  econo- 
my, too,  in 
the 


Black 


MOTOR 
RUNABOUT 

_        Travels  any  road 

lis,  throuch  mud.   2  to  2& 

niles  per  hour.    30  miles  on  one 

_  „_Iloii  of   gasolines      F.iiBlne  10-h-p.,  S 

^'cylinders,  air-cooled.   Chain  drive  gear — 

Double  brake.    No  tire  troubles.    Safe,  re- 

'mble,  handsome.    Also  Top  Motor  Bugglcc 

-   _».J  Surreys.  'Write  for  free  book  Ko.  A-AITS 

BLACK  KIFO.  CO.,    124  E.  Ohio  St.    Chlca<c 

BeT\/\Piri^D  of  Mechano« 
AlivFi^il/n    Therapy 

$3000  to  $5000  A  YEAR 

WE  TEACH  YOU  BY  MAIL 

With  ill  a  short  iiine\  oiioiiti  iH't^in  practlclnir 

'Mecbano-'Iberapy.an  eievatingaud  highly  paid 

profession  for  men  and  women.   More  com  pre- 

henslve  than  Osteopathy.     Kndorsed  by  pliyst- 

claii-*.  A  fascinating  study, easy  to  learn,  either 

in  class,  by  mall,  or  bolii,  and  eqnal  to  coUeg* 

course — an  ordinary  edticatlou  and  our  course ot 

instruction  fits  yoa    (or   a  rrofesslonal  life. 

Authorized  Diplomas  to  graduates.  Workabaorb- 

ln«ly  interesting.    Vast  opportunities  for  social 

aiil    (Innnclal  betterment.     Special  terma  now. 

Write  today  for  prospectus— free. 

k         AMERICIN  COLLEGE  OF  MECHANO-THERAPT 

1^  I>vi>t..MO,  lieo.l-.ili  l{HndoIphlSt.,Cl>loac« 


ASTHMA 


CURED  TO  STAY  CURED 


P 

H  ti 


No  relapse.     Mo  return  of  | 
choking  Hpells  or  other  asth*  I 
matio   symptoms.     V\  hetzal  [ 
syHiem    of     treatment     ap- 
roTed  by  best  U.  8.  medical  authorities  as  the  only  system 

"7u"r.^tKnri'.2^  FREE  TEST  TREATW     " 

noluding  medicinaa,  prepnrnd  foranyonegiving  fulldmirrip- 
tionof  thecaaeandnendingn.tniouof  two  aHihmatic  sufferers. 


iitl«lfil/-n'r.  vlic 


The 


trade-mark    criMcrou    lini 


Crcsc 
Crystal 


packi(e 


DcJ^us  fcyfnfl^ik  .)^rll. 

Unlike  other  imk.    Asji^ocets.  ^u  book  o^umple,  write 

rARWELL   •  RHINn,  WATER'TOWN,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 
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9lol>c^Vert)tc1ic  "Elastic"  BooR-cases 


[wm^v. 


Holiday  Books 


are  distributed  in  this  country  every 
year  by  the  million.    Usually  these  gift 
books    have    delicate     bindings    and    are 
easily  soiled  and  thumb-marked  if  left  ex- 
posed on  the  table  even  for  a  few  days. 

Slot>c^Verntckc"Elastic"  Book-cases, with  their 
dust-proof  doors  afford  adequate  protection  to  the 
finest  bindings,  and  yet  the  cost  of  a  single  section  is  only  a  trifle 
more  than  the  average  cost  of  one  book,  such  as  is  usually  presented 
at  this  season. 

Then  why  not  start  the  year  with  a  Slol>«^V^rnickc"Elastic"  Library? 
Our  new  catalogue  illustrates  25  original  library  plans  as  well  as 
the  different  styles  and  finishes  in  which  these  cases  can  be  obtained. 
The  original  drawings  of   these   plans 
cost  over  $500.00. 
Slotc^Vcrnickc  "Elastic"   Book- 
cases are  carried  in  stock  by 
nearly     1500    authorized 
agents.    Where  not  repre- 
sented we  ship    on  ap- 
proval, freight  paid. 
Uniform    prices 
everywhere. 

Write 

Department  R 

for  Catalogue  of  Plans 


3|>c  Slcl>c^Vcriiicke  ^o.,  Cincinnati 


BRANCH  STORES: 


New  York.  380-382  Broadway. 


ChicaKO,  224-228  Wabash  Ave. 


Bostoa,  91-93  Federal  Sttttt, 


SEND  FOR 

FREE 

CATALOGUE 


The  Ckas.  H.  Lilly  Company,  established  in  1885,  grow 
and  sell  more  seeds  every  year.  Their  28  years'  of 
experience  is  yoars  every  time  you  buy  Lilly's  Best 
Seeds.  Their  new  catalog  contains  Vegetable,  Farm, 
Field  and  Grass  Seeds,  Spray  Materials  and  Fertilizers, 
Berries,  Roses,  Flowering  Plants,  Bulbs,  Tools,  Poultry, 
Stock,  Dairy  and  Bee  Supplies  —  it  is  full  of  useful 
information.    Send  for  this,  it  is  free  to  those  interested 


Sow  good  seed  —  don't  experiment 
with  cheap  and  inferior  kinds  when 
you  can  get  seeds  that  have  been 
tried  and  proved  best  for  the  West. 
Lilly's  Best  seeds  cost  more  because 
they  are  worth  more  to  you  and  every 
one  who  wants  a  crop  and  not  a  failure 


THE  CHAS.  R 
LILLY  COMPANY 

SEATTLE  and 
PORTLAND 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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WHO  OWNS  THE  EARTH  ? 


The  great  natural  resources  of  this  country — the' 
coal,  oil,  iron,  wood,  water,  and  t'he  Jand  itself — 
are  the  rightful  heritage  of  the  people — that  is,  of. 
you  and  me  and  our  next  door  neighbors. 


zri"3i 


One  man,  bom WB^ffiWFbut  "mrde' "" in  AmericSfM!f!PiPWP!lflPover  an  empire 
twice  as  large  us  Belgium.     A  woman  in  Texas  has^|c5ide"^50  miles  ihrough  her.own. 

front  yard  to  get  from^the  fiont  door.to  the  gate. 


Fift 
lane 
acri 


7 


How  did  they  g^PUT^     >^s^TTffl?r  gere  triba^ 

lianded  to  tiienr^oii   a- siKer  platter  byXthe  devjr 
Congress  of  tlicse  United  States,  vvitt 
ments  and  best  wishes  of  you  and  me  anV  aBot 
70,000,000  next  dooj- neighbors. 


I 


individuals  a nd_ corporations  controa  more  than 
e— and.  the  ensy;  while  3,000,000 


w 


lich  are  their  b 


■(57OQQ,d00  acres  i A  this 
American  formers  pay  rent  tor,  the 


Not  thl 
of.  how. 
spoliation,. T 


1  Teclimcal  World  Magazine,  "  bcorinning  Jajiuary, 
I  1909,|will  publish  a  startling  series  of  specpl  arti- 
cles by  Henry  M.  Hyde,  showing  liow.the  iKopIe's 
natural  wealth  has  been  wantonly  wasted/ by  the 
tetheniselves. 

k-rafter's  cry\of  "Thief!"  but  thebstoundin^,  almost 
UaKi^ilTeji^ighbbr  aforesaid  hijve  connyVed  at  at 
^IpeosJiide'tlV  'pbt. 


story 
our  own 


Get  the  Janiiar 


''*/*». 


on  9alo'Dccom"bor  17th7  fiit?^^^hqts. 
all  news. stands.    Contnins  thb^^kt^ 
groat  acticle.  showing   how  tho 
public  laftds  have  bci-n   dc 
e|K)ilcd    and    Diundorcd 
and    answcrinir    th 
qai-ttion: 


MajkThS^JpDupon  Now—' 

lor  which  vnH  Trchnlcal  WorUI 
at  une  year,  UcKiiinins  with  January. 


NaMK -..-A. 


Technical  World  Magazine 


p.  M. 
1-09 


CHICA.GO 


HOWDIDTHEYGETIT? 


Uon't    forfrt    to  Uicntlon   The   I'm  Kir'    M,,iillil.v    «Ihmi    il.nliiiir    witli    nclviil  Im.im.      It    will    1..-    iippfrlii  Ird. 
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Running  a  Car 
by  Ear 


The  trained  ear  of  the  experienced  auto- 
mobilist  instantly  detects  the  superiority  of 
ZEROLENE  Auto-Lubricating  Oil  in  the 
even,  contented  "pur-r"  of  the  engine  that  tells 
the  story  of  perfect  lubrication.   No  matter  what  the  type 
of  gasoline  engine  or  season  of  the  year,  ZEROLENE 
invariably  gives  perfect  lubrication  under  all  conditions. 


lERDUNE  rx  Oil 


is  produced  in  only  one  place  in  the  world.  It  is  non-carbonizing, 
and  keeps  cylinders  and  spark  plugs  in  perfect  condition.  It  is  prac- 
tically friction,  carbon  and  trouble  proof.  ZEROLENE  is  put 
up  in  sealed  cans  with  patent  spout  that  cannot  be  refilled.  Also 
put  up  in  barrels  for  the  garage  trade.    Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


hhso\u\e\i  free  from 
all  trace  of  acid. 


LADD  &  TILTON  BANK 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Established    1859 

OLJJEST  BANK  ON  THE  PACIHC  COAST 


Capital  Fully  Paid    .... 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  . 


$1,000,000.00 
500,000.00 


OFFICERS : 

W.  M.  LADD,  President  R.  S.  HOWARD,  Jr..  Asst.  Cashier 

EDWARD  COOKINGHAM,  Vice-Pres.    J.  W.  LADD,  Asst.  Cashier 

W.  H.  DUNCKLEY.  Cashier  WALTER  M.  COOK,  Asst  Cashier 


Interest  paid  on  Time  Deposits  and  Savings  Accounts. 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Firms,  Corporations  and  Individuals  solicited.     We  are  prepared  to 

furnish  depositors  every  facility  consistent  with  good  banking. 


Don't   forgot   to  meutiou  The   Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 
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THE  STILLWELL  BUNGALOW  BOOK 


PRICE  55  CENTS  (Coin  or  Money  Order  Preferred) 

Our  new  1909  book  (5th  edition)  just  out.  All  cuts  are 
new  photos  with  plans  of  newest,  modern  and  attrac- 
tive homes.  They  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are 
the  best  all-the-year-round  homes.  Full  descriptions  with 
reliable  estimates  of  the  most  popular  bungalows.  These 
"  are  splendid  plans  and  artistic  low  cost  homes,  costing 
from  $750  to  $4.0(X).  Our  book  is  the  best.  Our 
working  plans  will  save  you  money  when  you  build. 

E.W.  STILLWELL  &  CO. 


254  Broadway 


Lo«  Angeles,  California 


HARTSHORN 

Shade  Rollers 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  "Rotters      Tin  TioUer^ 


COSTS  LESS  THAN  ELSEWHERE 
ADVANTAGES  ARE  WORTH  THOUSANDS 


INCORPORATE  IN  ARIZONA 

No  tax  in  Arizona.  No  stock  subscriptions  required  before  incorporating.  Any  kind  of  stock  may  be  issued  and  paid 
up  in  property,  services  or  leases.  Transact  business  anywhere.  Stockholders  exempt  from  company  liabilij^.  No 
public  statement  and  no  books  need  be  kept  for  public  inspection  anywhere,  IF  INCORPORATED  IN  ARIZONA. 
President  Stoddard,  FORMELR  SECRETARY  OF  ARIZONA,  was  for  years  officially  in  charge  of  incorporating  busi- 
ness and  is  resident  agent  for  many  thousand  companies.  All  blanks,  law,  by-laws  and  particulars  free.  Companies 
incorporated  on  receipt  of  reasonable  deposit  on  account  and  telegram  stating  name,  capital,  shares,  time  annual  meeting 
and  authorized  debt.  Reference :  Any  bank  '"  Arizona. 

STODDARD  INCORPORATING  COMPANY.  Box  8E.  PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 


GET      O  IIP  IP 

THIS   IxII:  J!L# 


Hydraulic  Ram 


if  there  is  a  stream,  spring 
or  pond  near  by  and  have 
running    water   wherever  you  want  it. 

PVMPS  WATER  WITH  WATER 

works  continuously  without  attention.  No  expense 
for  power,  nothingr  to  grct  out  of  order.  Raises  water 
30  feet  for  each  foot  of  fall.  For  Home,  Farm,  Irriga- 
tion, and  all  purposes.  Over  7.000  in  use.  Free  Plans 
and  Estimates  furnished.    Write  today. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO..  2155  Trinity  Bld^.  NEW  YOR.K 


X-RAY 

Stove  Polish 


Jtaltr 
f.r  I,. 


Tnde  Mark 

Free  Sample.  WrlteDept.  SI 

LuD0at,CorllMACo.ir<*<'8UBdMaHt.!I.T. 


LASTS  LONGEST 


Have  All  the  Con- 
veniences of  a  City 
Water  System 

BY  INSTALLING  A 

COLUMBIA 
HYDRAULIC  RAM 

at  a  neighboring  spring  to 
pump  your  water  supply. 

SIMPUCITY 
ITSELF 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
DEPT.  F  2 

Columbia  Steel  Company 

Portland,  Oregon 

PATENTS 

'  SECURED    OR    FEE     RETURNED 

Freb  opinion  as  to  patentability.    Send  for  Guide  Book 
and  What  To  Invent,  finciit  publication  for  free  distri- 
bution.   Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  free. 
EVANS,  WILKENS   A  CO. 
No.  OOO  F  Street,  N.  W..  Washlnston,  D.C. 
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Are  You  Going  To  Build  ? 


My  new,  lOO-page  book  of  House,  Cottage  and  Bungalow 
Plans  is  just  out.  This  book  gives  you  the  size  of  house, 
size  of  rooms,  height  of  ceilings,  a  floor  plan  and  a  pic- 
ture of  the  outside.  Price,  25  cents  silver.  We  furnish 
a  complete  bill  of  material  with  each  set  of  stock  plans. 

V.  W.  VOORHEES,  Architect 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


gf  22-25  Eitel  Building 


English  Walnuts  and  Royal  Ann  Cherries 

We  eire  the  largest  owners  and  planters  of  English  Walnut  groves  in  Oregon.  Our  properties  are  in  Yam- 
hill County.  We  sell  a  planted  grove  of  5  acres  on  terms  of  only  $100.00  cash  and  $15.00  per  month, 
with  4%  interest  on  deferred  payments;  this  includes  four  years'  care.  Our  price  for  1908  sales  is  no 
more  than  you  pay  for  unplanted  walnut  land  in  California.     Any  references  required  can  be  furnished. 

CHURCHILL-MATTHEWS  CO.,  Inc.,  General  SelUng  Agenu,  110  Sccond  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


BEAVERTON-REEDVILLE  ACREAGE  "rh.Pa,ai,naofOr.,on" 

It  is  now  a  w^ell  authenticated  fact  that  the  most  satisfactory  and  remunerative  farming  is  from  small  acre- 
age with  a  diversity  of  products.  Our  acreage  combines  all  the  requisites  and  can  be  had  at  reEisonable 
prices.  No  such  offerings  as  these,  either  in  location,  richness  of  soil,  improvements  nor  extensiveness 
of    area,    can    be    found    elsewhere.      We    invite    the    closest    investigation.       For    particulars,    address 

The  Shaw-Fear  Company,  2453^  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


The  VeJley  of  the  Kittitas 
An  Ideal  Home  Place 


President  Roosevelt  has  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
conditions  of  country  life.  They  will  find  the  Kittitas  Valley  a 
splendid  example  of  prosperity,  healthfulness,  beautiful  surround- 
ings and  contentment. 

The  orchards  are  among  the  most  productive  found  in  the  Irrigated 
Fruit  Section  of  Washington.  A  few  other  features  of  Robinson's 
Kittitas  Irrigated  Fruit  Land  are :  very  rich  soil,  abundance  of 
water  (by  gravity)  at  all  seasons,  absence  of  insects,  perfect  drain- 
age,high-grade  fruits  (therefore  highest  prices).  The  fruit  crop  of  the 
Kittitas  Valley  this  year  is  netting  an  average  of  $400  per  acre.  We 
make  no  extravagant  claims  and  our  assertions  are  based  on  facts. 

We  take  care  of  your  trees  for  four  years,  and  after  that  the  trees 
will  take  care  of  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Ask  for  our  descriptive  book  THE  LAND  OF  PLENTY 

The  W.  W.  Robinson  Land  Company 


W.  W.  Robinson,  President 


394  Arcade  Annex,  Seattle,  Weuhington 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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OOIH 

WASHIIHOXON 
I  DA.  HO 

DRE^ENT  unbounded  opportunities  and  resources.  Soil  whose  fertility 
*-  is  unsurpassed,  millions  in  lumber  and  mineral  wealth  and  wonderful 
possibilities  in  all  lines  of  industry.  Beautiful  natural  scenes,  climate  which 
is  hard  to  equal,  and  every  favorable  condition  for  home,  field  and  shop. 

INVITE  MORE  PEOPLE 

The  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 

and 

Southern  Pacific  Company 

{Lines  in  Oregon) 

with  their  numerous  agencies  throughout  the  Eastern  States  are  co-operat- 
ing with  the  community  organizations  of  the  great  Northwest  in  issuing 
and  distributing  attractive  colonization  literature. 

You,  as  an  individual  citizen,  are  requested  to  send  in  the  names  of  your  East- 
em  friends  who  are  interested  in  the  West.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  them  full, 
accurate  and  dependable  information.     Address  any  local  agent,  or 

WM.  McMURRAY,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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CHOICE 

FRUIT  LANDS 

We  have  subdivided  4,000  acres 
into  5  and  10-acre  tracts.  This 
land  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
growing  of 

ALMONDS 

Apricots,  Peaches.Walnuts,  Euro- 
pean Grapes,  Watermelons,  Cant- 
aloupes and  Sweet  Corn  without 
irrigation  in  the  famous 

Goodnoe  Hills 

This  land  w^ill  be  sold  on  easy 
payments  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

Our  illustrated  booklet  free  for 
the  asking.     Write  today. 

B.S.COOK&CO. 


503  Corbet  Building 


Portland,  Oregon 


ALMOND  NUT 
AND  FRUIT  LAND 


EASY 
TERMS 


Buy 

Before  the 

Advance 

in 

Price 


/I 


\ 


After  the 

Fourth  Year 

Each  Crop 

Will  Pay 

for  the  Land 

which  is 

Increasing 

Yearly 

in  Value 

Send  for  Pamphlet 


THE  ARROW 
POINTS  TO 
SUCCESS 


The  North  Bank  Nut  and  Fruit 
Land  Co.,  Inc 


338  Chamber  of  Commerce 
. PORTLAND      :      OREGON 


Rogue  River  Valley 

Southern  Oregon 


QRCHARD  and  VINEYARD  LANDS 
Quality  unsurpassed  :  Prices  yet  low. 
Write  us  before  locating. 

The  Best-Fuller  Realty  Co. 

GRANTS  PASS.  OREGON 


HOOD  RIVER  LANDS 

HAVE  abundant  water,  perfect  drainage.     PRODUCE  the  finest  apples  and  strawberries  in  the  world 
We  also  have  lands  for  sale  in  White  Salmon  and  Mosier  Districts.      Twenty  Years  Residence  in  Hood  River 

W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO.,  HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 


OEALTHY  TREES  AND  SEEDS 
Buy  trees  that  are  grown  on  new  land 
and  you'll  get  hardy,  sound  trees  free 
from  disease.  Trees  from  the  Central 
West  grow  the  best,  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  Ex- 
perienced planters  have  proven  this  and  are  com- 
ing to  the  Central  West  for  their  trees.  Why  not 
profit  by  their  experience  and  save  time  and 
money?  Prices  absolutely  the  lowest.  No  agents. 
Forest  tree  seedlings  $1.25  per  1000.  Apples  7c  and 
tip.  We  pay  freight.  Largest  Nursery  Catalog  free. 
GALBRAITH  NCKS£BI£S  &  SKED  CO., 
Box    78,  Fairbury,  Neb. 

Western  Opportunities. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  West,  send  25  cents 
in  stamps  for  four  late  issues  of  The  Pacific 
Monthly,  containing  fully  illustrated  descriptive 
articles  about  dairying,  fruit  growing,  poultry 
raising  and  general  farming  conditions  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho.  The  Pacific  Monthly, 
Portland,  Oregon. 


f- 


MAYETTE 


WALNUT 
TREES 

Plant  Mayette 
and  Franquette 

VARIETI ES 

Best  adapted  to 
Pacific  Northvirest. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

J.  B.  PILKINGTON 

NURSERYMAN 

P.O. Box 240    PortlaDd,Or. 
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DON'T  FREEZE  :  DON'T  ROAST  :  DON'T  BLOW  AWAY 
CCiJUtV  Ti^    A  I  D  A  M V  linn  county.  Oregon,  where  it 

V^WiVilL     1  \J   J\L,tiJ\lH  I     NEVER  GETS  TOO  HOT.  OK  TOO  COLD 

A  City  of  Over  6,000  People,  Electric  Lights,  Fine  Water,  Cement  Walks,   Railroada  ia  Six  Directions,  24  PsssenKcr  Trains  Daily,  Farm  Land 

Splendidly  Adapted  to  Fruit  —  Apples,  Poars,  Cherries  and  all  other  fruit  and  berries  grow  to  perfection  —  AN  IDKAL  DAIRY  SECTION,  AND 

CLOSE  TO  GOOD  MARKETS.      This  locality  has  as  rich  soil,  and  at  a  CHEAPER  PRICE,  than  in  any  section  of  the  beautiful  Willamette  Valley. 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  FREE  BOOKLET,  WRITE  TO  THE 

LINN  &  BENTON  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY    :    ALBANY,  OREGON 


OISE  VALLEY 


THE  VALLEY  OF  SUNSHINE  AND  HOMES. 
We  have  the  finest  bearing  orchards  on  the  elec- 
tric car  line  in  the  United  States,  in  tracts  of  5 
acres  up  to  16(0.  We  also  have  sage  brush  land, 
level  as  a  floor  with  a  good  water  right  under  the  U.  S.  Government  Ditch  at  $35.00  per 
acre.  We  have  3,500  acres  to  sell  on  easy  payments.  We  also  have  a  few  Choice  Govern- 
ment Homesteads  that  we  can  locate  you  on.     Write  us  for  catalogue. 

ROBERTS  AND  CLARK  :  First  National  Bank  Building  :  BOISE,  IDAHO 


THE  OKANOGAN 


Situated  in  the  "Red  Apple 
Belt"  of  Washington.  Here  is 
another  Yakima,  a  second  and 
greater  Wenatchee  just  bud- 
ding into  promise.  Irrigated 
fruit  lands  in  the  valleys;  farm- 
ing, dairying  and  greuEing  in  the 
hills;  lumbering  and  mining  in 
the  mountains.  A  new  coun- 
try, a  new  town,  under  Okan- 
ogan Government  Irrigation 
Project.     Address 

COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

OKANOGAN,  WASH. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  HOME 

Where  roses  bloom  the  year  'round  and  fruit  attains  perfection — without  irrigation — where 
there  are  no  severe  storms,  where  snow  and  ice  are  unknown,  with  no  excessive  heat  in  the 
summer,  where  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  35  inches,  two-thirds  of  which  falls  at  night — 
with  good  schools,  churches  and  in  fact  everything  to  make  life  pleasant  ?    If  you  do,  then  come  to 

ROSEBURG : OREGON 

Roseburg  offers  you  opportunity  for  invest- 
ment not  found  in  any  other  fruit  section  of 
the  West.  Land  can  be  purchased  at  prices 
unheard  of  in  other  sections.  These  prices 
are  bound  to  double  in  the  next  twelve 
months  and  if  you  do  not  take  advantage 
of  them  now  you  will  lose  a  chance  of  a 
lifetime.  Matured  orchards  net  their 
owners  from  $200  to  $1000  per  acre  each 
year,     Better  investigate  before  it  is  too  late. 


FOR  rULL  INFORMATION  AND  BEAIJ- 
TIFIJI,  M  •  I'AdK  WH»KI>T,    ADDRF^S 

The  Roseburg  Commercial  Club 

ROSEBURG  :  OREGON 


LodAN  nriuiiiN 
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Fruit-Land  SNAPS 
in  the  State  of 
Washington 

We  Will  Sell  You  an  imgrated  orchard  tract,  with  perpetual  water  right  in  the  best 
fruit-growing  belt  of  Washington,  for  $125  an  acre.   That  is  what  we  call  a  »nap  for  you. 

Same  Soil,  Same  Climate,  same  transportation  advantages,  same  irrigation  condi- 
tions as  exist  in  the  Fzunous  Yakima  District — where  unimproved  fruit  lands  sell  for 
from  $500  to  $1,500  em  acre,  and  where  bearing  orcheirds  sell  for  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000  an  acre. 

WHY  PAY  $500  AN  ACRE? 

W^hy  Pay  $500,  or  even  $400  an  acre  for  land,  even  though  a  company  ■wW  agree  to 
plant  and  c£ire  for  trees  until  they  begin  to  beeir  ?  That  may  satisfy  the  man  who  does 
not  want  to  live  on  his  land,  but  it  does  not  populate  a  district. 

^Ve  Want  Settlers  —  people  who  will  make  their  homes  on  the  land.  We  w^ant 
to  develop  an  orchard  community,  w^ith  a  family  on  every  5  or  10-acre  tract,  and  with  all 
the  advantages  that  resident  population  means — churches  and  schools  and  socieil  inter- 
course. We  want  a  rural  district  so  densely  populated  that  our  townsite  will  be  a  town, 
^vhere  merchants  and  all  who  live  in  the  town  will  prosper. 

$50  AN  ACRE 

Fifty  Dollars  an  acre  will  level  and  plant  any  tract  in  our  district  to  the  choicest 
strains  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries  or  other  fruits  suited  to  the  locality,  and  you 
can  pay  for  your  land  and  make  a  comfortable  living  while  your  trees  are  growing. 
Instead  of  being  out  $500  an  acre  when  our  trees  begin  to  bear,  you  will  have  had  the 
use  of  your  land  several  years,  wll  have  paid  less  than  $200  an  acre  for  a  developed 
orchard,  and  have  a  handsome  beJance  in  bank,  representing  profits  on  crops  grown 
between  the  trees. 

Our  Property  is  known  as  RICHLAND  ON  THE  COLUMBIA..  It  is  situated  on 
the  peninsula  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Columbia  and  Yeikima  rivers.  It  is  under 
one  of  the  finest  gravity  water  systems  in  the  state.  The  water  is  taken  from  the 
Yakima  River,  under  a  water  right  eighteen  years  old,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of 
water  for  many  times  the  area  possible  to  be  irrigated. 

RICHLAND  IS— 

RICHLAND  is  a  reality —  It  has  a  completed  irrigation  system ;  it  has  bearing 
orchards.  It  hits  350  bona  fide  settlers.  It  is  a  success.  We  have  just  opened  16,000 
acres  to  settlement.  If  you  want  to  get  in  on  the  best  ground-floor  proposition  in  the 
state  of  Washington,  write  us  today  for  further  particulars.  Elasy  terms.  Ask  iJaout 
the  town. 

Richland  Land  Company 

1 8  to  2 1  Downs  Block,  Seattle,  Washington 
or  Richland,  Washington 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Mont»'ly   when  dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreelateA.  -S'^ 
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It  Beats 


AND  IT  IS 

BETTER 

THAN  LIFE 

IN  A  CITY 

Irrigation 

"COUNTRY  LIFE" 
NEAR  SEATTLE 


That  is  Life  on  an  Earlington  Garden  Tract 

Earlington,  you  know,  is  Seattle's  new  manufacturing  and  residen- 
tial suburb,  just  two  miles  south  of  the  city  limits. 

Elarlington  acre  tracts  are  a  part  of  Elarlington.  They  are  in 
Seattle's  doorway.  They  are  as  fertile  as  any  garden  tracts  in  the 
State  and  as  productive  as  any  irrigated  lands  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

An  acre  in  Elarlington  costs  no  more  than  a  lot  in  a  residence 
suburb,  and  is  about  the  same  price  as  irrigated  land  in  the  desert 
a  hundred  miles  from  a  large  city. 

ACRE  PROFITS  $1,000  A  YEAR 

The  gardener  near  Seattle  makes  big  money.  Profits  of  $1000  per 
acre  a  year  are  common.  No  irrigation  necessary.  Elxperience 
not  required. 

You  can  find  time  after  working  hours  to  work  in  the  garden,  and 
it  will  be  a  recreation,  whether  you  are  employed  in  the  nearby 
factories  and  shops  or  are  engaged  in  business  in  the  city. 

Your  wife  could  raise  enough  poultry  to  pay  for  your  place  as 
payments  fall  due.  Your  children  could  keep  up  your  garden 
after  school. 

BUY  ACRES:  SELL  LOTS 

Your  Earlington  acre  tracts  will  be  in  demand  for  city  lots  in  five 
years.  One  acre  will  cut  up  into  eight  suburban  lots.  Earlington 
is  nearer  the  business  center  of  Seattle  now  than  some  of  the  most 
densely  populated  residence  districts  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 

Why  live  on  an  irrigated  patch  on  the  desert,  or  on  a  fifty-foot  lot 
in  the  city,  when  you  can  own  a  home  with  a  dooryard  that  will 
support  you,  and  live  almost  in  Seattle  —  plus  its  advantages ; 
minus  its  disadvantages  ? 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  OUR  PRICES  AND  TERMS 

Jones  -Thompson  Investment  Company 

ACRE  TRACTS  :  FACTORY  SITES  :  RESIDENCE  LOTS 
113  Seneca  Street  :  Seattle,  Washington 


Don't    f(.rg.t    to   in.iilloii   Tin-    I'hi  lli<-   Moiillilj'    wln-n   (Icalliitf    with    iidv.TtlHfiH.      It    will    !..■    ii|i|.r.'.  Iiil.tl. 
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PORTLAND 
OREGON 


can  easily  make 
5,000.000  more 
people  comfort- 
able, prosper- 
ous and  happy. 


is  a  city  of  250,000  population.  Has 
absolutely  pure  Mt.  Hood  water,  the 
most  scenically  beautiful  and  healthy 
city  in  the  United  States.  ^  It  has  the  only  fresh  water  harbor  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  ships  more  wheat  than  any  city  in  U.  S.,  except  New  York.  ^  It 
manufactures  more  lumber  than  any  city  in  the  world.  ^  It  is  the  meat  packing 
center  of  the  Coast.  ^  It  has  250,000  square  miles  of  territory  tributary  to  it, 
the  varied  products  of  which  reach  it  by  a  water  grade.  ^  It  is  growing  more 
rapidly  and  values  are  increasing  faster  than  any  city  of  the  West. 

OREGON  has  over  40,000,000  acres  of  land  now  uncultivated  and 
20,000,000  now  cultivated,  producing  grains,  fruits  and  nuts,  unequalled  any- 
where.    Its  timber  and  mineral  resources  are  enormous. 

OREGON  and  PORTLAND  offer  the  best  of  opportunity  for  the 
investor  or  homeseeker.  Write  these  reliable  firms  for  information: 


ANOZ:i:;ES  TBUST  CO.,  326  V2  WaslUngrton 
St.  Inquiries  answered.  Farm  and  In- 
side Property. 

BRONG-STEEIii:  CO.,  110  Second  St.  Su- 
burban property  and  Acreasre  Near  City. 

F.  J.  CATTISBIiIir,  3  Cbam.  of  Com.,  Stocks, 
Bonds   and  Beal  Estate. 

CHAFIK  &  UHni.O'W,  333  Cham,  of  Com., 
5  and  10  Acre  Tracts  of  Fruit  I^ands. 

B.  J.  DAIi?,  222-3-4  FaiUugr  Bldgf.,  Hi^h- 
G-rade  City  Property. 

O.  C.  B.  BIiI^IS  &  CO.,  201  Merchants  Trust 
Bldg".,   Sell  Hotels   and  Booming'  Houses. 

J.  O.  EIiBOD,  519  Corbett  Bldg.,  Wheat 
Iiands  and  Close-In  Acreagre. 

KAUFMAN  8e  MOOBB,  324  I^umber  Bx- 
changfe,  Oregon  Farms  and  City  Prop- 
erty. 

S.  S.  IiAMOirr  &  CO.,  416  Board  of  Trade, 
Sutherlin  Valley  Fruit  Iiands. 

M.  B.  I.EB,  411  corbett  Bldg.,  Suburban 
Acres,  Fruit  and  Farm  Iiands. 

THE  IiEE-BOWBIiBB  CO.,  Pantages  Blk., 
Fourth  and  Stark,  Orchard  Tracts  near 
Portland  planted  and  cultivated. 


MUBPHT  &  CASWEI.1;,  230  Stark  St., 
Business  Property,  Farm  and  Fruit  Iiands. 

OBEGON*  BEAK  ESTATE  CO.,  Grand  Ave. 
and  Multnomah  St.,  The  Best  Residence 
Property  in  the  City. 

POBTIiAND  BEAl^TT  TBTTST  CO.,  106 
Second  St.,  Subdividers  and  Home  Build- 
ers. 

GEOBGE  D.  SCHAI;K,  264  Stark  St.,  High- 
Class  Beal  Estate. 

JOHN     P.      SHABKET     COMPAZTT,     122  V2 

Sixth    St.,    Sellers    of    High-Class    Subdi- 
visions. 

SMITH  &  EVERETT,  315  Swetland  Bldg., 
All  Classes  City  Property  and  Invest- 
xaents. 

EI.NATHAN  SWEET,  204  Corbett  Bldg., 
City  and  Ranch  Property. 

GEO.  E.  WAGGONEB,  923  Board  of  Trade, 
Exclusive  Dealer  in  Apple  and  Walnut 
Kands. 

WAI.NUT    GBOVE    CO.,    228  Stark    St.,    5- 

acre   3-year-old   groves   for  sale   on   easy 

terms.      Will    cultivate     5  years.      Free 
bookletL 


OR      PORTIiAKD      COMMERCIAIi      CImVB. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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fKLICKITAT 


THE  LAND  WHERE 
THE  RAIN  AND  THE 
SUNSHINE  MEET 


r\ 


Klickitat  County  is  located  in  the  Southern  part  of  Washington.  It  has^n  eu-ea  one-third  greater  than  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  county  occupies  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Simcoe  Mountains,  and  stretches  away  to  the  South  to 
the  Majestic  Columbia.  It  lies  midway  between  the  rainy  coast  region  and  the  semi-arid  interior  part  of  the  State. 
With  a  frontage  on  the  Columbia  of  100  miles,  and  the  North  Bank  Railroad,  the  joint  trunk  line  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern,  extending  along  its  entire  southern  boundary,  insures  splendid  transportation  facilities. 
Splendid  grain  country.  Great  forests.  Wonderful  fruit  belt.  Pure  water.  Salubrious  climate.  No  lung  diseases. 
^-«t  WW  wj«  ^  ■n  Beautifully  illustrated^  booklet  free  for  the  asking.     Write  for  it.    It  may  mean  the  turn  of  the 


tide  for  you.     Dept.  P. 


LANDS 


KLICKITAT  DEVELOPMENT  LEAGUE,  Goldendale,  Washington 


TWIN  FALLS 

INVESTMENT  CO. 

LIMITED 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Sale  of 
Water  Rights  of 

Twin  Falls  Land  and  Water 
Company 

AND 

Twin  Falls-Salmon  River  Land 
and  Water  Company 

C.  B.  HURTT,  Pres.     I.  B.  PERRINE,  V.  Pres. 

R.  M.  McCOLLUM,  Aut.  Gtn.  Mgr. 
GEO.  F.  SPRAGUE.  Trttu.         R.  H.  COST,  Stey. 

For  information  and  circular*  write 
R.  H.  Cort.  Secy. 

TWIN  FALLS  INVESTMENT  CO. 

1.  1  M  I  T  K  » 

TWIN  FALLS  :  IDAHO 

Idsiho  Carey  Act 
Lands 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

The  Idaho  Irrigation  Co.,  Limited, 
offers 

40,000  Acres  at  $35.00  Per 

Acre,  Adjoining  the  Twin 

Falls  Tracts 

Lands  Are  Now  Open  for  Entry 

AddraM 
C.  B.  HURTT 

Manager  Land  Sale*  Department 

IDAHO  IRRIGATION  CO. 

M  M  I  T  r.  II 

BOISE  :  IDAHO 

Regardins  all  inquiries  for  information 
and  requeMn  for  circulnrii 

Don't  forgt't  to  mention  Thp  Pnclflc  Monthly  when  <li'HtlMK  wUli  iiilT.-rtlwrB.     It  will  be  approrlatod. 
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When  this  Advertisement  was  Written  {on  December  First)  the  Grass  Was  Qreen 
and  Roses  Blooming  in  Portland 


SOME   FACTS   ABOUT 

OREGON 


^  J,  B.  Smith,  a  fruit  grower  near  Roseburg,  received 
$2.00  to  $2.50  per  box  for  1200  boxes  of  choice 
apples  which  he  took  from  one  acre. 

^  R.  R.  Pinkerton's  cranberry  ranch  near  North  Inlet, 
Coos  County,  yielded  300  bushels  per  acre,  or  $825. 

qp.  L.  TouVelle  paid  $14,000  for  143  acres  of  land 
near  Medford  two  years  ago.  The  place  yielded 
$20,000  in  two  years.  He  sold  it  last  month  for 
$38,000.     His  net  receipts  therefore  are  $58,000. 

q  Professor  James  Withycombe,  director  of  the  Oregon 
Experiment  Station,  cites  an  instance  of  a  five  acre 
rcinch  in  Clackamas  County  yielding  $2,500.  The 
net  receipts  of  a  1 0  acre  ranch  in  Oregon  are  about 
$1,250. 

THESE  ARE  BUT  A  FEW  INSTANCES 

^  Oregon's  poultry  industry  supplies  about  one-fifth  of 
the  home  demand.  ^  Oregon's  grape  industry  pays 
$550  to  the  acre. 

These  are  but  a  Few  Facts — Send  for  More 


SUPPUED  FREE  BY  THE 

PORTLAND  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

DEPARTMENT  C 

PORTLAND    :    OREGON 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  wlien  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Charlotte  a  la  Princesse 

MaJe  with 

NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS     ^ 
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No  other  dessert  confection  has 
ever  so  satisiied  that  wholesome 
desire  for   a   dehcate  sweet  as 

NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS. 


In  ten  cent  tins 

Also  in  twenty-five  cent  tins. 


RECIPE 


Remove  center  from  a  six-sided  fruit  cake  and  fill  with 
Cocoanut  Macaroons  that  have  been  soaked  In  lemon 
syrup,  then  spread  over  layer  of  apricot  preserve. 
Cover  edges  with  Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers;  keep  In  posi- 
tion with  Royal  Icing.  Ornament  corners  with  almond 
paste.  Tie  around  with  pretty  ribbon.  Before  serving 
fill  up  center  with  whipped  sweetened  cream.  Decorate 
with  Festlnoa  and  chopped  Piatachlo  nuts. 


FESXINO  Another  dessert 
coniection  in  the  iorm  of  an  almond 
enclosing  a  kernel  oi  delicious  cream. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


El 

u 
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I>on't  fofKpt  to  mention  The  Paolflr  Monthlr  whpn  dcalliifr  with  BdTprtlwni.     It  will  be  Apprpplatpd. 
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Dyed  Soaps  Hurt! 

Soap  coloring  hides  poor  material  and  adul- 
terations which  clog  your  pores  and  raise  havoc 
with  the  skin.     Fairy  Soap  is  white  and  pure — it 
contains  only  Edible  products.     There's  no  bite, 
no  color,  no  high  perfume,  no  adul- 
teration,   no  sham  in  Fairy  Soap. 
With  all  these  virtues,  Fairy  (the 
floating,  oval  cake)  sells  for  5c. 

THE  N.  K    FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 


'Have  You  a  Little  'Fairy'  in  Your  Home? 


J 
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Ring  In-Rinsf  Out!  )fearh-)^qut! 


D 


O  YOU  lose  your  mdividuality  daily  \vith  a  "punch"  on  the  time  clock? 
Then  you  are  kndVn  b^i^timber^hot^by  name. 

Have  you  ever  thought  oFthe  future-fwhat  your  reward  will  be  if  you 
continue  year  /n  and  year,  out  in  the  same  old  rut? 

How  are  you  go4ng  to  Hse  abbve  ^^w^conditions  ?  The  American  School 
of  Correspondence  will  sho^cv  you  the  waw 

We  have  discovered  th^  sf  cr^t  of  giving  education  along  the  lines  of  the 
least  resistance— of  mal^tf^udy^t-i^leasure  instead  of  drudgery— of  giving  you 
just  the  information;^^^eed  fp&j^our  special  line  of  -work. 

The  fact  that  you  hold  your  present  job  is  evidence  of  brains  and  ability. 
That's  all  you  need. 

Tell  us  w^hat  position  you  desire  to  hold.    Get  our  free  advice.    Signing  the 
coupon  does  not  place  you  under  any  obligations.    We  do  not  employ  agents  or 
collectors.       Like  all    strictly    educational 
institutions,  w^e  rely    for   gro-wth    solely 
upon  the  reputation,  usefulness  and  suc- 
cess of  our  students. 


This  is  the  beginning  of  a  ne\sr  year. 
Let  this  month  mark  the  beginning  of 
your  success — a  better  position,  more  pay 
and  shorter  hours.  Fill  in  and  send  the 
coupon. 

We  helv   men    help    ihetnsfij'des 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

-HICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


FREE    INFORMATION    COUPON 


American  School  of  Correspondence  : 

Please  send  me  free  your  2(X)-page  bulletin 
and  advise  me  bow  1  can  qualify  for  position 
marked  "X." 


Electrical  Eaciaccr 

, . .  .Draftsman 
...  .Civil  EnginMr 

Mechanical  Encineer 

Stationary  Engioeer 

. . , .Structural  Enf inecr 
....Manicipal  Engineer 

Railroad  Engineer 

. . .  .Structural  Draftsmu 
Telephone  Engineer 


. . .  Heating  ami  Vent.  Eaf . 

. . .  Plumber 

...Arckitect 

. . .  Hydraulic  Enfiaccr 

,  ..Textile  Boss 

...Sheet  Metal  Patterft 

Draftsman 
. .  .College  Preparatory 

Coarse 
. .  .Sanitary  Enginect 


Name 

Address.... 
Occupation 
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Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Uontbly  \rhen  dealing  with  cdvertlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Over 

$306,000,000. 

New    Life   Insurance 

Written  and  Paid  for  in  1908  1 

The  Most  Remarkable  Year 

In  the  History  of 

The  Prudential 

This  Magnificent  Record  is  Due  to 

Public  Appreciation  of  the  NEW  ** Low-Cost*' 
Ordinary  Policy,  the  New  Industrial  Policy  and 
the  New  Monthly  Income  Policy — All  Meeting 
the  Demand  for 

Guaranteed   Life   Insurance 

and 

It  also  shows  Popular  Approval 
of  the  Administration,  Strength, 
Liberality  and  Fair  Dealing  of  the 
Company. 


Send  us  your  ag;e  and  wc  will  tell 
you  what  I  he  Prudential  will  do 
for    YOU   in   Life   insurance. 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  C<>m|)any  hy  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
JOHN  P.  DRYDEN.  Prest.     Dept.  23    Home  Office.  Newark.  N.J. 


Don't  forgpt  to  mention  The  Parlflc  Monthly  whm  <l>>allng  with  ailTfrtlsfni.     It  will  be  appiwlitpd. 


The  Pacific  Monthly 

The    entire    contents    of    this    Magazine    are    covered    by    the   general   copyright,    and    articles    must 
not  be  reprinted  witliout  special  permission. 


CONTENTS  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1909 


;' 


A  vhTmJmE  of  tus  west     .... 

FEBRUARY    (Verse) 

WESTERN   SCENES  IN   COI.OR 

YAQUI    IiAND 

Illustrated    from    Pho.ograplis. 
BY-PRODUCTS    (Story)  .... 

MY  LAITDS,   NOT   THINE    (Verso) 
THE  COMING  STSU66I.E  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

Illustrated    from    Pho.ograplis. 

VERSES  

THE  COYOTE   HUNT 

Illustrated    from    Pholographs. 
THE      EXHIBITION      OF      PAINTINGS      OF 

EASTERN       OREGON       BY       CHII.BE 

EASSAM 

Illustrated    from    Photographs. 

THE    PROSPECTOR     (Story) 

THEORY   OF    ORGANIC   UFE 

Illustrated  from   Diagrams. 

NIGHTFAi;r.  ON  PUGET  SOUND   (Verse) 

Illustrated. 
THE    DRAMATIC    SEASON   IN    NEW    YORK 
TO  THE  HEROINE   OF  A  BOOK    . 

MARTIN  EDEN  (Chapters  XXI-XXTI-XXITI) 

SERENADE    (Verse) 

STORY    OF    THE    GREAT    NORTHERN 

Illustrati'd    from    I'ho  ographs. 
A  FIRST  YEAR'S  EXPERIENCE    (Story) 

ARMY    ANECDOTES        

FEAR    (Verse)  ...... 

THE  ARCHITECT  AND  THE  GODDESS  (Story) 

CONFESSIO  AMANTES   (V(  rse) 

PROGRESS      
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If   the   magazine   Is   not   received   every   month,    yon   will   confer    a    favor   by   so   advising   us. 
CORRESPONDENCE  should  always  be  addressed  to  The  Pacific  Monthly,   Pacific  Monthly  Building,   Portland, 
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Army  and  Navy  Life 

"  The  Magazine  that  is  Doing  Things  for  America^ 

^  Every  month  you  will  find  ARMY  AND  NAVY  LIFE  filled  to  the 
brim  with  the  very  best  that  L^ncle  Sam's  Fighters  can  produce.  Its 
editorials  are  not  hampered  by  Army  or  Navy  Regulations ;  they  shoot 
straight  and  hit  something  every  time.  In  each  issue  new  and  ex- 
clusive pictures,  taken  by  our  traveling  photographers,  portray  inter- 
esting life  among  our  National  Defenders  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe — Alaska,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  Philippine  Islands,  and  aboard  the  great 
battleships  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  ports. 

C[  .Special  departments  in  the  magazine  are  devoted  to  the  enlisted  men — 
"the  backbone  of  the  service."  In  these  columns  the  reader  comes  face 
to  face  suddenly  with  nearly  100,000  young  men  whose  love  for  home 
and  country,  and  a  longing  to  see  the  world,  have  impelled  them  tem- 
porarily to  put  aside  the  more  lucrative  opportunities  in  civil  life  to 
serve  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Their  contributions  are  absolutely  unique 
both  in  literary  style  and  variety  of  theme. 

f|[  Then  we  have  stories  galore.  Strange  tales  from  the  frontier  and 
border  of  every  clime  come  to  us  from  the  best  writers  of  fiction  in 
the  United  States. 

^  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  ARMY  AND  NAVY  LIFE  is  the  organ 
of  the  Peace  and  Arbitration  League,  of  which  President  Roosevelt  is 
Honorary  President  and  Senator  McCreary,  of  Kentucky,  President. 
It  is  the  only  constant,  impartial,  comprehensive,  authoritative  and 
interesting  publication  representing  our  great  National  Defense. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 

15  Cents  per  Copy  $L50  per  Year 

SOME  SPLENDID  OFFERS 

COMBINATION  A 
ARMY  AND  NAVY  LIFE        ....    $1.50  ^    ^  both  for 
PACIFIC  MONTHLY 1.50 


$3.00 


$2J5 


COMBINATION  A-1 

(1)  ARMY  AND  NAVY  LIFE        ....         ^    ^    all  for 

(2)  Handsome  Seal  Grain  Leather  Pocket-Book  and  Card  Case 

(3)  North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  Policy  for  $2,500, 

good  for  one  year,  all  charges  paid         ... 


ALL  FOR 

$2;45 


Addreaa  Circulation  Department 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  LIFE      :      150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Duu'k   forgft  to  meutlun  The   racltlc-  Muiitlily    o  1..  n   iliiillriiC   "'tli   aJviTtlstTH.      It   will   be   aiipri'iluli'd. 
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The  World's  Best 


Mystery  and  Defective  Stories 


Edited  by  Julian  Hawtbome 


Six  Charming  Volumes 

1 0 1  Strange  Stories 

The  Review  of  Reviews 

For  Two  Years 


Only 

50  Cents 

Advance  Payment 


The  Most  Entertaining  and  Thrilling  Library  Ever  Published 

Whether  a  De  Quincey  elassle,  or  an  up-to-date  Marion  Crawford  or  Kipling  or  Sherlock 
Holmes ;  a  Poe  tale  ol^  terror,  or  an  Intense  love  story  by  De  Maupassant ;  a  jesting  skit  from 
Thackeray,  or  a  tremendous  human  tragedy 
from  Balzac  ;  a  true  narrative  from  a  "  Medium  ' 
who  gives  away  the  secrets  of  his  craft,  or  the 
gorgeous  adventures  of  some  Oriental  thief- 
catcher,  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  of  several 
thousand  years  ago  —  in  every  case  you  will 
find  your  Interest  caught  In  some  tantalizing 
puzzle,  and  held  to  the  end,  by  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  world's  master-novelists. 


JOSEPH  C.  CAS.10S 

says  :  "It  seems  to  me 
you  have  gathered 
from  the  ocean  of  such 
literature  that  which 
deserves  to  have  t)een 
born,  and,  having 
iieen  born,  deserves 
to  be  preserved." 
SPEAKER  CASSOS'8 
Seeretarj  adds : 

"The  Spealcer  has 
placed  these  books  in 
his  own  room,  where 
he  can  conveniently 
pick  up  a  volume  and 
throw  off  the  cares  of 
the  day  with  relaxation 
and  tile  enjoyment  of 
this  new  series." 


Before  the  Art  of  Writing  was 
Invented 

there  were  story  tellers  in  Eastern  cities  whose 
business  was  to  make  men  forget  the  heat  of 
summer  nights.  These  absorbing  mysteries  will 
make  readers  forget  the  noise  and  heat  of  the 
workshops  of  to-day  and  help  them  to  relax.  It 
is  a  historical  fact  that  the  great  Bismarck  for 
recreation  read  detective  stories.  Here  is  the 
greatest  collection  ever  made  from  the  literature 
of  all  nations  put  up  In  convenient  volumes  for 
your  entertainment. 


ELIHU  ROOT  Mj*  : 

"It  is  anadminilile 
selection,  and  will,  I 
am  sure,  give  pleasure 
to  a  great  many  people 
wfio  cannot  have  at 
hand  the  entire  works 
from  which  they  are 
selected. ' ' 

LTMAXARROTTnyri! 

"I  confess  for  my- 
self a  fondness  for  de- 
tective stories.  They 
carry  me  otit  of  my 
ordinary  routine  of 
work." 


For  the  First  Time  in  English 

Not  only  Is  the  Mystery  Library  new  in  plan 
—the  stories  themselves  wlli  be  found  surprisingly 
unfamiliar.  Many  of  them  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  English,  in  ^ipecial  translations  made 
for  this  set  from  Scandinavian,  German, 
Russian,  French,  Japanese,  Italian  and  Latin. 
Many  more,  even  those  by  well-known  autnots 
familiar  wherever  English  is  spoken,  will  be 
surprising  to  you,  coming  as  they  do  from  rare 
editions  or  being  adapted  into  readable  length 
from  worlcs  so  cumbersome  as  to  be  little  seen 
nowadays. 


Why  this  Searching  and  Translating 

The  lalKjr  entailed  in  the  editing  of  this  set 
amounted    to    thousands   of  dollars.      You  ask 
how  can  such  books  printed  from  new  plates 
be  sold  for  such  a  price  —  The  an.swer  Is  —  we 
want  more  discriminating  Americans    to    see 
the  Review   of  Reviews   during  the  Presi- 
dential year,  and  we  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  Initial  Investment  of  time  and 
dollars   and"  offer    the    books    at    the 
mere  cost  of  paper  and  printing  In 
order    to  bring    the  magazine  into 
every  intelligent  home. 


THE  OFFER  —  Cut  off  the  coupon  and  mall  to-day.   A  set  of  the  first  edition 
will  be  shipped  by  express,  charges  prepaid,  at  once.    Your  subscription  for  the 
Review  ok  Reviews  will  be  entered  for  two  years.     If  already  a  subscriber 
your  expiration  date  will  be  extended  two  years.    You   examine  the  books 
in    your    home.     If  you   like  them    pay  50  cents  a  month  for   13  months 
or  $6.50  In  all  for  the  six  volumes  and 
the  two  years'  subscription.      If  you 
don't  like  the  books  you  may  return 
them  at  our  expense. 


Send  me 
a  set  of  the 
new  Library 
of       Detective 
Stories  and  enter 
mv  subscription  for 
the  reviewof Re- 
views   two    years. 
Herewith  50  cents,     my 
first  payment.       If  I    like 
the  liooks  I  will  make  further 
payments  of  50  cents  a  month 
r  12  months. 


The  Review  of  Revieivs  Company 

13  Astor  Place,  New  York  . 


Pon't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTcrtlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  Pacific  Monthly's 


Best  Combinations 
for  the  Year  1909 


No  one  wlio  is  interested  in  the  West  in  any  way,  eitlier  through  d 'siring 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Its  wonderful,  constant  and  surprising  growth,  or 
btcause  of  having  more  direct  interests  there,  can  afford  to  be  without  the 
next  twelve  issues  of  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHI^Y.  Other  than  that  it  is  every- 
where recognized  as  a  magazine  of  tha  highest  literary  merit.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  in  addition  to  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 
some  of  the  other  standard  magazines,  we  list  herewith  some  of  the  best  club- 
bing of f  rs  of  the  season.  Should  it  happen  that  these  are  noi  just  what  you 
want,  and  you  should  prefer  any  other  combination,  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 
can  be  added  to  any  such  for  one  dol'.ar.  We  will  gladly  quote  prices  on  any 
clubs   or   combinations    desired    on   application. 


PACIFIC    MONTHLY $1.50 

Good  Housekeeping    1.00    }^   *k2   00 

$2.50  j 

FACIPIC   MONTHLY $1.50  1 

S'lOC""     ^QO    \   $2.00 

$2.50  J 

PACIFIC   MONTHLY $1.50  1 

Cosmopolitan     1.00   I  ^2   00 

$2.50   J 

PACIFIC    MONTHLY $1.50 

American     1.00 

$2.50 


$2.00 


Of  the  foregoing  four  magazines  listed  in 
individual  combinations  any  two  can  be 
added  to  The  Pacific  Monthly  by  remitting 
$2.G5;  any  three  by  remitting  $3.30.  Can- 
adian postage  TiO  cents  extra  on  each  maga- 
zine; foreign,   $1.00. 

PACIFIC  MONTHLY $1.50  1 

Woman's  Home  Companion  1.25   ^   ^  2    2  S 

$2.75 


PACIFIC   MONTHLY $1.50 

^*^^'> .i:f2  i$2.35 

$3.00   ] 

PACIFIC    MONTHLY $1.53  ] 

Technical  World 1.50  [   ^2    35 

$3.00  ] 

PACIFIC   MONTHLY $1.50  ] 

O""^^  J:^  !  $2.70 

$4.50    I 

PACIFIC    MONTHLY $1.50    I 

McClure's     1.50   [  ^2    25 

$3.00    I 

PACIFIC    MONTHLY $1.50    I 

Saturday  Evening'  Post .  .  .    1.50  <   <t  O    f^^ 

$3.00   j 

PACIFIC    MONTHLY $1.50    I 

Ladies'   Home  Journal....   1.50    I  *ls'?    ft^ 

$3.00  j 
Canadian  posage  50  cents  extra;   foreign 
postage  $1.00  extra  on  each  magazine. 


PACIFIC   MONTHLY $1.50 

Pictorial  Review l.CO 

Ladies'  World    50 

Modem     Priscilla      (fancy 
work)    50 

Canadian     Posta^fe     ($1.25 
extra)     $3.50 


$2.35 


PACIFIC   MONTHLY $1.50 

Hampton's    Magazine 1.50   '    a,  ^    y^  r 

Pictorial   Review    1.00   ^  ^Z.DJ 

•4.00  j     . 

Canadian  postage  TiO  cents  extra  on  each 
magazine;  foreign,  $1.00. 


PAOmC   MONTHLY $1.50 

Sallneator 1.00 

Everybody's    1.50 


Canadian    PostAg«     ($1.30 


maaian     fvsiare     191.30 
•xtr»)   $4.00  j 


$2.85 


PACIFIC   MONTHLY $1.50 

McC'ure's     1.50    1     .  ^     *  ^ 

Woman's  Home  Companion  1.25    ^   $3.  I  U 

$4.25   j 
Canadian  postage  $1.50  extra. 

PACIFIC  MONTHLY. $1.50  ] 

Delineator     l.oo 

W^orld'B   Work    3.00    }   ^3    35 

Canadian     Postage     ($1.80 

extra)      $5.50   j 

PACIFIC    MONTHLY $1.50 

Everybody's    1.50 

World's  Work    3.00   \   $3.60 

Canadian      Postaare    ($1.60 

extra)    $6.00   | 

The  above  five  combinations  must  bo  or- 
dered, eatli  coniplote  In  themselves,  and 
cannot  be  split  up  in  any  way. 


Address,  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  COMPANY,  Portland,  Oregon 


Di.nt   fonj.t   to  iiK'iilloii   Till'    1*11.  Iflc  Moiillily   w  Inn  <li-iiliii«   witli   iiiIt.tI  Ihitk       II    will    \«-   HtuiriMliiKMl. 
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Los  Angeles 
Times 


LARGEST  NEWSPAPER 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Los  Angeles 
Times 


SEND  FOR  A  COPY  OF 


THE  TIMES  MIDWINTER  NUMBER 

PRICE  TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY— POSTPAID  TWELVE  CENTS 

The  most  surpassing  compilation  of  authentic  descriptive  articles  about  the  whole 
Southwest,  beautifully  illustrated.    184  pages;  50  full  page  illustrations. 
An  invaluable  Number  for  the  tourist  and  the  homeseeker.     Detailed  information 
concerning  Southern  California,  Nevada  and  Arizona ;    their  climate,  productions 
and  agricultural  as  well  as  mineral  resources. 

Subscribe  for  The  Los  Angeles  Times 

Largest  and  most  complete  nevsrspaper  published  in  the  Southw^est ;  and  in  fact  the 
largest  newspaper  published  in  the  world.  ^  The  Times  is  the  chief  exponent 
of  the  cause  of  Industrial  Freedom,  and  has  for  1 7  years  fearlessly  and  steadfastly 
maintained  that  every  man  has  the  right  to  work  where  and  for  w^hom  he  pleases, 
without  interference  or  intimidation,  so  long  as  his  occupation  is  a  law^ful  one. 
Subscription  rates :  Per  year,  $9.00 ;  per  quarter,  $2.25  ;  per  month,  75c;  Sunday 
issue  only  (including  Illustrated  Magazine)  $3.50  per  year. 
Advertising    rates   and    other   detailed    information    sent    promptly    on    request. 

THE  TIMES- MIRROR  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS,  Editor  and  General  Manager        LOS  ANGELES,  CAUFORNIA 


Will  you  accept  this 
hiisinf^f <;  hook  if      .    _ .  - 

GRUMIAUX,  The  Magazine  Man 

Wants    to    teach    you    the    magazine    sub- 
scription  game.     It   is   a  business  with   a 
big    future.       You     can     in     your     leisure 
hours   conduct  a  mail  order  business   that 
is  dignified   and   earn  large  profits  by  the 
Grumiaux   system.     Write   for  full   partic- 
ulars   to    Grumiaux,    The    Magazine    Man, 
Leroy,    N.    Y. 

Here  are  three  typical  clubbing  combinations  to  show 
you  how  you  can  save  money  by  sending  direct  to  me. 

Pacific   Montlily    $1.50 

American    Magazine    ....   1.00 

Etude 1.50 

$4.00 
Our  price  for  all  three $2.85 

Pacific   Monthly    $1.50 

Current   Literature    3.00 

McClure's    1.50 

we    send    it             sign  and  man  the 
•           A                       coupon  below.      Send 
'ree  •               °°  money  I     Take  no  risk  1 
One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the 
world's  master  business  men  have  written  ten 
books— 2,  IQ3  pages — 1,497  vital  business  secrets. 
In  them  is  the  best  of  all  that  they  know  about 

—Purchasing                —Organization             — Position-Gettine 
—Credits                      —Systematizing          —Position-Holding 
Z5°''r"«°l              — Retailin?                  — Man-ITandling 
-Accounting              -Wholesaling             -Man-Training 
-Time-Keeplne         -Manufacturing         -Business  Generalship 
— ^Oit-Keepiug           —Insurance                 —Competition  Fighting 
"-Advertising               —Real  Estate               and  hundreds  and  hun» 
—Correspondence        —Public  Utilities        dreds  of  other  vital busi. 
—Salesmanship            ^Banking                     ness  subjects. 
A  booklet  has  been  published  describing,  explaining,  picturing  the 
work. 

Pasres  2  and  3  tell  about  manaeing  businesses  great  and  small ;  pages 
4  and  5  deal  with  credits,  collections  and  with  roclc  bottom  purchas- 
Ingr;  pages  6  and  7  with  handling  and  training  men;  pages  7  to   12 
with  salesmanship,   with   advertising,    with  the   marketing  of  goods 
through  salesmen,  dealers  and  by  mail;  pages  12  to  15  with  the  great 
problem  of  securing  tlie  hisrhest  market  price  for  your  services— no 
matter  what  your  line ;  and  the  last  page  tells  how  you  may  get  a  com- 
plete set — bound  in  handsome  half  morocco,  contents  in  colors — for  less 
tlian  your  daily  smoke  or  shave,  almost  as  little  as  your  daily  newspaper. 
Willyoureadtheboolcii  we  send  it  freer   Send  no  money.    Simply 
sign  the  coupon. 

r— The  System  Co.,  151-153  Wabadt  Ave..  Chicago—- ■ 

If  there  arc,  in  your  books,  any  new  wavs  to  Increase  my  business  or 
my  salary,  1  should  like  to  know  them.    So  send  oa  your  16-page  free, 
descriptive  booklet.    Ill  read  It. 

$6.00 
Our  price  for  all  three $3.60 

Pacific   Monthly    $1.50 

Delineator     1.00 

Everybody's     1.50 

~$4.o6 

Our  price  for  all  three $2.85 

Write  for  list  of  special  offers.     Address  : 

GRUMIAUX,  The  Magazine  Man,  LEROY,  N.Y. 

Pr^M^                                                                                                            168-2 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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==:>  IN  THE  N(MrHWE^^^^^^  y^^ 

GET  THE  GE NUI NE    "-- 


EMERALD   SOAP 

Bott  for  Waah  Day 

Something  new.     A  great  dirt  killer.     Ask  your  grocer 
or  write 

Seattle    Soap    Company 

Seattle,  Washington 


PREFERRrD  STOCK 


Alien  &  Lewi*.  Portland,  Oregon 


HARD  WALL  PLASTERS 

Manufactured  by 

THE  ADAMANT  CO. 

Our  celebrated  "CROWN"  BRAND  (hair  flbered), 

WOOD  FIBEREP,  I'NFIBEUKD  (finiiihing), 

F»ctr)ry  f.K.t  Fifteenth  Street    Telephone  Pacific  Main  2109 

Office  Room  433,  Worcester  Bldg. 
Tek:  Pac.  Main  718,  Home  A1218  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Pacific  Export  Lumber  Company 

LUMBER 

For  All  Foreign  Countries 
214  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  PORTUND.  OREGON 

Calile  Address,  "Pacexport,  Portland" 
Correspondence  Solicited 


COLUMBIA 

HAMS,    BACON     AND     LARD 

'U.  S.  Gov't  Inspected  and  Passed  1 38*  certifies 
their  being  sound  and  wholesome 

UNION  MEAT  COMPANY 

Portland,  Oregort 


Pacific  Tent  and  Awning  Co. 

SAIL  MAKERS 

Manufacturers  of  Tents,  Awn- 
ings, Tarpaulins,  Horse  and 
Wagon  Covers,  Flags,  Banners, 
Hammocks,Camp  Furniture,  etc. 
Pacific  Toils  are  of  superior  quality 
and  the  best  of  workmanship. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
27  North  First  St.,  Near  Couch,  Portland.  Oregon 


EDUCATIONAL 


PLUMBING 
ELECTRICITY 
AUTOMOBILING 
BRICKLAYING 
PLASTERING 

T'autjht  by  actuul  work  in  shops  and 
buildings.     NO  BOOKS. 

Advanced  Scholars  earn  Wages. 

Writf  for  frri-  C^atiiloKiif. 

COYNE  NATIONALTRADE  SCHOOL 

and  CONTRACTING  CO. 


231  8th  Street 


San  Francisco,  Ca/. 


n£   jA   I^aTaHMT^JS 


<£^ 


/<gT        onr    cnmplfte   Eleotrlo   Railway  Ootirne 
— ^    by  mall  will  make  y«>n  a  comin'ti-nt  Motor- 
man  or  Conductor  In  •  abort  timo  at  hiiiuII 
font.    Hanilrvds  of  poaitlons  op«D  at  ifooii 
Halarlon.    Inatniotlon    enilorned    by    Eloo- 
trin   Railway    manoKPra.    Wrlto  today    for 
free  cataloif— Htato  nifo  and  wi-lRht. 
The  Wenthe  Railway  Cor.  Bchool, 
Pept.  E-R  165, Frepport,  IlL 


H/1:r'B.l:IAVi 


Men 


Ity  mail  at  hoine  or  in  uur  Resident  Sili 
and  women  arlistn  earn  ii>mh1  salarioa  at  easy  work. 
Individual,  praiiical  instruction.  \Vt>  »:u:ii.'>iitev 
pioriricncy  or  money  refunded.  Ponition^  iissiire<i. 
Illiialrallnir.  Carfnnnint,  ('aannrrrial  DraiKninic, 
Mrrhaniral.  Arrhiteelural,  and  Sheet  Meial  Patlrra 
llrafi:nic  lautht  by  inslrnetors  tiiino.l  in  Kiiio|„. 
an.l  Aui.rira.  A. Ivis.. ry  it..ard  approver  If.sons.  TtM 
PREE  to  find  out  y>'ur  needs  ajid  proluilile  suieess.  Tell 
A(MKSrhcKil..fDrn«int,:i40Si.St.,Kalan.ai.«.,Mieh. 


To  The  Man  With 
A  Steady  Job 

I  can  add  to  your  salary 
$5,  $10  or  $15  each  month 
whichever    you    may     select 

If  you  want  to  increase  your  income  let  me 
hear  from  you.  I  will  pay  you  a  salary  for 
doing  some  special  work  which  will  not  interfet 
with  your  regular  duties  in  anyway.  Just  ask  n:'' 
to  ".Send  Special  Plan  No.  9."  E.  M.  NOLEN 
Manager,    Room  647.  ISlWaliash  Avenue,  Chicago 


Don't  forgot  to  mpntlon  The  ratlflc  Monthly   wbon  dealing  with  adrorttaert.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The  Leading  Business  College 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Better  than  ever. 

Strong  faculty — every  teacher  a 
business  man.  Thorough  prep- 
aration for  all  phases  of  business. 


LEARN  PLUM] 

SING 

BIG 
PAY 

months  to  hold  position  aa  skii.ed  plu  iber  or 
conduct  your  own  business.   Catalog  lent  free. 

^(•L'H 

St.  Louis  Trades  School 

4421  Olive  St.                    St.  Louis.  Mo. 

HOURSi 

WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


Our  graduates  are  filMng*   lUs'a  Salaried 
Po<iitioDs.     Good  artists 

EARN  $25  TO  $100  PER  WEEK 

and  upwards,  in  easy  faseinatln^  work.  Our  courses  Ot 
Persosal  Home  Inslnirtion  by  corrospondonce,  are  com. 
plet«,  practical.  Eleven  years'  successful  teachini?.  Expert  in- 
;tructors.  PosHIong  fcuaranteed  eompetent  workers.  Write  lor 
Uaadaome  Art  Book,  Free. 

SCHOOL  OF  AFPLIED  ABT  (Founded  1898) 
a^Bsa  If  53  GaUer7  Fine  Arts,  Battle  Creek,  Miclu  a^aBp^ 


STUDY 
LAW 

AT 

HOME 


The  oldest  and  best  Bchool.    Inctmction  by  mall 
adapted  to  every  one.    Kecognized  by  courts  and 
educators.    Experienced  and  competent  instruc- 
tors.   Takes  spare  time  only.    Three  courses- 
Preparatory,   Husiness,  Colloge.     Prepares  for 
practice.   Will  better  yonr  con- 
ditio'i  and  prospei'ts  in  business. 
Students  and  graduates  everv- 
where.     Fuil   particulars  arid 
Easy  Payment  Plan  free. 
The  Spresrue 
Correspondence  School 
of  Law, 
«66  Hajestle  BIdg,  Detroit,  Blek. 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Tangbt  and  Mastered  hj  the 

Language  Phone 
Method 

Combined  ivith 

The  Rosenthal  Common 

Sense  Method  of  Practical 

LingaUtry 

YOU  HEAR  THE  exact:  PRO 
M'NCIATIONOFEACHWORD 
^_^_  AND  PHRA.-^E.       A  few  min- 

utes' practice  several  times  a  day  at  spare  moments  gives  a  thorough 
mastery  of  conversational  French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian. 
Send  tor  testimonials,  booklet  and  letter 
THE   LANGUAGE-PHOXE   METHOD 
840  Metropolis  BIdgr.,          Broadway  and  leih  St.,  SEW   YORK 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for  Eastern  and  Western 
colleges.  A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  beys  and  girls  as 
early  as  the  age  of  6.  A  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director. 
Track  and  field  athletics.  A  well  appointed  Loarding  hall  for 
girls.     For  catalogue  address 

PORTLAND  ACADEMY,  Portland,  Oregon 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW? 

THAT'S  ALL  WE  WANT  TO  KNOW 

we  wiLt  KOT  give  you  any  sbaxd  pbizk 
or  a  lot  of  rREK  srvrr  if  yon  answer  this  ad. 
Nor  <^o  we  cl:.im  to  niake  you  bich  ih  a  wkkk. 
But  if  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  tal- 
ent with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can 
make  money,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  with 
6c  in  stamps  for  pobttolio  of  cartoons  and 
SAMPLE  LKssoK  PLATE,  and  let  US  explain. 

THE  W.  L  EVANS  School  of  Cartooninc. 

320  Kingmoore  Bldg.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


HILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  B-iaiding  and  Day  School  for  B..ys.  Accredited  to  all  leading  colleges 
and  universities.  Boys  of  any  age  admitted  at  any  time.  Write  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Proprietor  and  Principal 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

MANUSCRIPTS  TYPEWRIHEN 

Editors  Demand  Typewritten  Stories 

Elxpert  Service        Moderate  Fees 

L.  E.  SWARTZ,       526  Newport,  Lakeview.  Chicago 


Grand  Prize  Contest 

An  Unlimited  Rumbarof  Prizes 'nill  be  distributed  among  those  who  make  a  copy 
of  tills  picture.  If  our  Art  Director  decides  that  your  copy  is  even  40  per  cent,  as 
good  as  the  orisrinal,  it  will  ■win  an  illustrated  magazine  FREE  OF  CHJIRGE  FOR 
SIX  IMONTHS,  showing  the  work  of  the  most  prominent  artists  of  the  country. 
No  Monpy  Requiredto  Win  a  Prize  —  It  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  enter  this 
contest.  Sit  right  down  now  and  copy  this  picture  with  either  pencil  or  pen  and  ink.  See 
how  well  you  can  do  it.  If  you  are  a  prize  winner  it  will  prove  you  have  talent  for  drawing. 

Copy  This  Picture  and  Win  a  Prize 


Thousands  of  people  now  earning  small  pay  have  illustrating  ability,  but  do  not  know 
it.  If  you  will  send  your  drawing  to-day,  we  will  tell  you  whether  you  possess  this  talent. 
If  your  drawing  is  even  40  per  cent,  as  good  as  the  original,  you  have  this  natural 
ability,  and  we  can  start  you  on  the  road  to  a  comfortable  and  independent  living, 
with  pleasant,  steady  and  profitable  employment. 

Correspondence  Institute  of  America,  Dept.  252  Scranton,  Pa. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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HOTEL  GREEN 

f^y*  o  rv  y//s  ««  /v    (^(^ii^ornia's  Greatest,  Best  and  Only  Fireproof  Resort 
J   do  CI  u  ^  ft  CI    Hotel,  conducted  on  both  European  and  American  Plans 

RATES  :     EUROPEAN  $1.50  PER  DA\  UPWARD  —  AMERICAN  $3.50  PER  DAY  UPWARD 
CENTRALLY  LOCATED  AND  SURROUNDED  BY  PARKS  J.  H.  HOLMES.  MANAGER 


THE  DANMOORE 


Dan  J.  Moore,  Proprietor 


Phone  Main  8600 


European  Plan 
Rates,  $1.00  Per  Day  and  Up 

Portland's  New  Hotel 

WITH  GRILL 
47S  Wathington  Street,  Corner  Fourteenth 

PORTLAND  ;  OREGON 

Hotel  Moore — Clat«op  Beach, Seaaide, Ore.   Open 
all  year.     For  information  apply  at  The  Danmoore 


THE   EDITOR 


A  JOURNAL  of  loformatioa  for  all  Llteraiy 
*^  Workcri.  Thirteenth  year.  Only  permanent 
and  ujcceMful  magazine  of  its  class.  Tells  what 
editors  want :  how  MSS.  should  be  prepared :  where 
to  find  the  best  markel.  Answers  every  question  that 
you  want  to  know  about  the  business  of  writing  (or 
the  press.  lOc.  a  copy.  $1.00  a  year.  Send  I  Oc 
for  tample  copy,  or  25c  for  three  recent  ttumben. 


THE    EDITOR,     -     Deposit,  N.  Y. 


Nortonia  Hotel 

Eleventh  and  Washington 

Portland  :  Oregon 

Portland's  Newest  and 
Most  Modern  Hotel 


Centrally  Located.  Convenient  to  the 
Theatres  and  the  Shopping  District.  Attrac- 
tive Roof  Garden.  'Bus  Meets  All  Trains. 
Modern   Comfort.       Moderate   Rates. 


Don't  forgft  to  uiftitloii  The  rudilf  Uuiitlily   wlidi  (Ii'hUiik  willi  uiIvi'I'IIwim.      II   ulll   l>c  iippriM-latrd. 
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Hotel  Titchfield 

OPENS      DECEMBER      27 

Situated  at   Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,    British 
IVest  Indies —  In  the  Land  of  Perpetual  June 

Reached  by  the  Hamburg-American  Line  from  New  York,  Royal  Mail 

Line  from  New  York  and  the  United  Fruit  Company  from 

Boston,  Philadelphia  and   Baltimore 


Parada,  Hotel  Titchfield 

Finest  Tropical  Hotel  in  the  World.  Accommodations  for  400  people. 
All  modern  conveniences :  Private  Baths,  Elevator,  Electric  Lights, 
Music,  Fishing,  Sailing,  Tennis,  Bathing,  Driving,  Saddlehorses.  Harbor 
illumination  every  week.     Automobiles  to  hire.     Garage. 

THE   JAMAICA   TOURIST    INFORMATION   BUREAU, 

673  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  will,  upon  request,  give  detailed 
information  of  Hotel  Accommodations,  Steamship  Sailings,  Auto- 
mobile and  Carriage  Trips,  and  Special  Attractions  of  Jamaica. 

Ainslie   &   Grabow   Company 

OPERATING  D       I  e 

Hotel  Lenox,  Hotel  Brewster.  Hotel  TuUeriec  073   BoylstOtl   Street 
Hotel  Empire,  Boston  BoStOTl,    AfoSS, 

New  Ucean  House,  bwampscott,  Mass. 

Don't  forgpt  to  mpntion  The  Pacific  Monthly  whpn  dealing  with  adTprtlsers.     It  will  be  appreclatpd. 
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ALONG  THE  HUNTINGTON  DRIVE,  RUBIDOUX  MOUNTAIN— THE  FINEST 
AUTOMOBILE  MOUNTAIN  ROAD  IN  THE  WORLD 


Dear  Mr.  Miller: 

May  I  say  just  a  word  in  appreciation  of 
your  charming  hotel  and  the  way  it  fits 
into  the  California  that  eastern  people 
ought  to  know,  but  which  so  many  tour- 
ists miss. 

The  three  great  characteristics  of  Cali- 
fornia, those  for  which  we  love  the  State, 
and  those  which  help  to  make  her  true 
children  lovable,  are  these;  noble  scenery, 
a  vivifying  but  unobtrusive  climate,  and 
plenty  of  elbow  room.  Elbow  room, 
healthy  growth,  and  the  sight  of  glorious 
things  and  places  have  their  effect  on  the 
characters  of  good  men  and  women.  All 
these  things  mean  definite  ideals  and  the 
touch  of  personality  which  ought  to  be  the 
characteristic  note  of  all  good  work  in 
California. 

>n('e  have  waited  a  long  time  for  a  hotel 
which  shall  be  Californian  as  the  Sierras, 
the  orange  groves,  the  white  surf  on  the 
rincones,  and  the  old  Franciscan  missions 
are.  Most  of  the  hotels  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia are  good  in  their  way,  but  they 
might  stana  on  Broadway,  in  Buffalo,  or 
in  Bangor  so  far  as  anything  characteristi- 
cally Californian  is  concerned.  They  are 
big  houses,  wide  and  wooden  where  there 
is  room  on  the  block,  tall  and  brick  where 


there  is  not,  and  built  by  eastern  folk,  to  house  and  feed  other  eastern  folks,  who  have  crossed  the  Sierras  to  wait 
till  the  blizzards  blow  over.  It  has  been  left  for  you,  Frank  Miller,  a  genuine  Californian,  to  dream  of  the  hotel  that 
ought  to  be,  to  turn  your  ideal  into  plaster  and  stone,  and  to  give  us  in  mountain-belted  Riverside  the  one  hotel 
which  a  Californian  can  recognize  as  his  own.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  success,  not  as  a  hotel  proprietor,  but  as 
poet  and  artist,  as  one  who  has  done  well  for  California  and  deserving  of  California  s  gratitude,  for  no  one  can  leave 
the  hospitable  Glenwood  without  a  resolve  to  come  back  again  to  the  region  where  such  things  are  possible — to  the 
region  where  in  time  all  things  noble  shall  be  possible.         Very  truly  yours, 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN.  President  Leland  Stanford  University. 
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There  is  nothing  finer  in  Railway  Service  than  this 
truly  "Palatial  Train  for  Particular  People*,  with  its 
splendid  Pullman  Sleepers,  Observation-Library 
Cars  and  Diners.  It  runs  every  day,  and  the  time  is 
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Only  Three  Days 

Between 

Los  A  ngeles  &  Chicago 

Over  the  Salt  Lake  Route,  Union  Pacific  and 
Chicago  &  Northwestern,  through  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Omaha.  You  will  enjoy  a  trip  to  or  from 
Southern  California  if  you  take  this  train. 

Information  at  all  ticket  offices  or  from 
L  A.  BELL,  D.  F.  &  P.  A.,   714  Market  St.,  Sao  Francisco 
C.  D.  PIKE,  C.  P.  A.,  601  So.  Spring  St..  Lot  Angelei 
F.  A.  WANN,  Genl.  Traffic  Manager,  Lot  Angelei 


T.  C.  PECK,  Genl.  Pan.  Agent,  Lot  Angelea 
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Th< 


Glenwood 

Mission  Inn 


Riverside,  California 

FRANK  A.  MILLER,  Proprietor 

tfT[  A  long,  low  cloistered 
-^  building  of  the  mission 
type,  enclosing  a  spacious 
court  and  surroundedby  mag- 
nificent old  trees  and  palms. 


IN  THE  COURT,  GLEN~ftOOD  HOTEL 


1  believe  in  Riverside.  That  is  why  I  have  made  my  home  here  for  thirty-five  years  and  have  builded  the  Mission 
Inn  among  the  orange  groves  rather  than  on  any  of  the  highways  of  more  frequent  travel.  To  me  the  sunshine  and 
sweet  air  of  the  country  is  more  attractive  than  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  city.  Eugene  Field  says :  "If  it 
weren't  for  sight  and  sound  and  smell  I'd  like  the  city  pretty  welj,"  and  I  rather  think  my  likes  are  conditioned  in 
m  uch  the  same  way.  The  grand  old  mountains  are  the  sort  of  "skyscrapers"  that  I  admire,  and  I  prefer  the  shaded 
o  iled  drives  of  Riverside  to  the  bleak  asphaltum  of  metropolitan  streets.  And  as  we  live  on  this  earth  but  once,  it 
seems  to  me  vrorth  while  to  dwell  in  an  environment  of  beautiful  surroundings — in  Riverside  for  example. 

FRANK  A.  MILLER. 


Broadway  and  33d  Street 
NEW^  YORK 


PAUL  L.  PINKERTON 


Manager 


"A  Hotel  in  the 
Heart  of  things" 

Pre-eminent  among  New  York 
Hotels  for  the  excellence  of  its 
Cuisine,  service  and  appoint- 
ments. Highest  standard  of  ac- 
commodations at  moderate  rates 

CHAS.  LEIGH  TAYLOR,  Pres. 

WALTER  S.  GILSON,  V.  Pres. 

Also  Proprietors  St.  Denis  Hotel,  N.  Y. 


FREMONT  HOTEL 

Comer  4th  and  Olive  Streets  :  Los  Angeles 


AN  elegantly  furnished  Family  and 
/-\  Tourist  Hotel,  situated  two 
blocks  from  Broadway,  on  an  em- 
inence commanding  a  charming  vista 
of  the  city.  Appointments  perfect. 
Rates  reasonable.     American  plan. 

Thos.  Pascoe,  Proprietor 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET.  FREE.  ON  CAUFORNIA 
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Go  to  your  nearest  hardware — cutlery — sporting  goods 
store  —  druggist  or  general  store,  and  buy  the  complete 
"EVER-READY"  12  bladed  safety  razor  for  $1.00.  Take 
it  home — shave  with  the  Ever-Ready  and  then  decide  if  you 
would  rather  have  your  dollar  back  or  keep  the  razor. 
We  guarantee  that  the  "Ever-Ready"  Safety  Razor  will  shave 
you  best  of  all  safety  razors.  Whatever  disappointment  you  have 
had  w^ith  higher  priced  "safeties"  you  can'l  have  with  the  "Ever- 
Ready."  The  Ever-Ready  costs  you  $1.00  complete.  If  you  have  never 
experienced  the  advantages  of  self-shaving  you  can  try  at  our  risk. 
Over  a  million  "Ever-Ready"  12  Bladed  Dollar  Safety  Razors  are  giving 
delightfully  smooth  —  clean  —  keen  shaves  to  their  users  daily.  It  removes 
your  beard  in  a  couple  of  minutes  without  possibility  of  cutting  or  scratching 
your  face. 
No  other  blade  is  the  same  as  the  "Ever-Ready" — no  other  blade  is  as  eco- 
nomical to  use  and  costs  as  little.  No  other  blade  is  protected  in  individual 
packages  like  the  "Ever-Ready"  Blade.  Factory  perfection  till  the  day  you 
use  it — na  exposure — no  dullness — but  clean — keen  and  sanitary;  note  the  pack- 
ages on  the  right — remember  the  "Every-Ready  face"  and  the  name  "Ever- 
Ready"  on  each  blade — on  each  box. 

The  "Ever-Ready"  Safety  Razor  outfit  complete  with  1 2  (twelve)  guaranteed 
"Ever-Ready"  Blades  together  with  "Ever-Ready"  frame,  which  will  last  a  lifetime 
— nickeled  handle  and  blade  stropper,  all  cased  attractively  and  compactly — $1.00. 
You  can  buy  EXTRA  "EVER-READY"  BLADES  at  your  dealer's,  or  he  will  get  thrm 
for  you— 10  for  50c.  You  can  strop  "EVEIR-READY"  blades,  or  exchange  10  dull  ones  for  10 
new  ones  upon  payment  of  35c.  See  how  economical  the  "EVER-REIADY"  is. 
Sold  by  Fiardware  —  Sportins  Goods — Cut- 


lery—  Department  Stores — Jewelers  and  Dru 


gists    throughout     America 
Aslc  any  local  dealer. 


and     the    Worl 


Mail  orden  pitpaid  upon  ttcelpl  of  $1 .00 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY,  Inc. 
320  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

Extra  Ever-Ready 
Blades—  lO  for 


50c. 
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To  Our  Readers 

About  the  Pacific  Monthly  for  March 

iYERY  timely  and  interesting  article  is  in  preparation  for  the  next 
number:  The  Inland  Waicrivays  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  by 
Grant  Foreman.  The  develoi)ment  of  the  Inland-Waterwavs-im- 
provement  idea  in  this  country  is  too  recent  to  give  the  public  more 
than  a  slight  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the  movement.  In 
Europe  practical  water-transportation  exists  between  all  the  great 
river  systems,  and  all  the  principal  seas.  The  mention  of  a  similar  accomplishment 
in  this  country  has  been  regarded,  in  some  quarters,  as  visionary  and  impracticable; 
yet  if  the  possibilities  of  our  Mississippi  system  alone  were  developed,  we  would 
possess  a  system  of  internal  waterways  beside  which  that  of  Europe  would  appear 
poor  and  insignificant.  Grant  Foreman,  the  author  of  this  article,  has  given  the 
subject  close  personal  observation  and  study,  both  in  America  and  abroad.  Com- 
parisons of  what  Europe  has  done  with  what  the  United  States  may  and  should 
do,  will  give  the  reader  a  new  idea  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  our  new 
national  policy. 

The  Story  of  the  Northern  Pacific  will  complete  ^Y.  F.  Bailey's  historical 
studies  of  the  transcontinental  lines  in  the  Northwest.  Not  only  students  of  rail- 
road affairs  and  railroad  men,  but  everyone  concerned  in  the  development  of  the 
Northwest,  or  in  the  economic  significance  of  the  Northern  Pacific's  remarkable 
history,  will  find  this  article  interesting  reading.  Prominent  in  Nortliern  Pacific 
history  are  the  names  of  Asa  Whitney,  "the  father  of  the  Pacific  road";  Isaac  I. 
Stevens,  who  made  the  first  survey  of  the  Northern  Pacific;  Josiah  Perham,  J. 
Gregory  Smith  and  Frederick  Billings,  the  famous  early  presidents  of  the  line;  and 
most  prominent  of  all,  Henry  Yillard  and  Jay  Cooke. 

Digging  Coal  Under  the  Sea,  by  Arthur  Frankland,  an  account  of  the  unique 
coal  mines  at  Nanaimo,  British  Columbia ;  the  romance  of  their  discovery ;  how 
the  coal  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast  originated ;  how  the  coal  is  mined ;  the 
miner's  life;  dangers  and  incidents  of  the  work,  and  so  on,  making  this  a  valuable 
and  instructive  article. 

The  Mountain  Sheep  in  North  America,  by  Lewis  R.  Freeman,  is  a  fascinating 
account  of  hunting  the  Big  Horn  in  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  the  Pocky  Moun- 
tains and  in  Lower  California.  Illustrated  from  numerous  photographs  by  the 
author. 

MARTIN  EDEN: 

With  each  new  installment  of  this  serial  come  numerous  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion from  readers  for  the  story.  No  one  has  c^iurgod  us  with  overstating  it?  interest 
and  fine  literary  quality.  The  surprising  thing  about  it  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  seems  to  be  bringing  to  Mr.  London  many  readers  who  have  cared  little  for 
his  previous  work.  Writes  a  prominent  literary  woman  of  the  Pacific  Coast:  "I 
am  quite  fascinated  with  Martin  Eden.  It  is  the  very  first  of  Jack  London's  that 
I  have  liked.  Others  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  little  rod  fire  about  them;  to  make 
concessions  to  the  gallery  while  snubbing  the  boxes.    This  one  is  real." 

SnORT  STORIES  FOR  MARCH. 

Among  the  unusual  number  of  strong  stories  in  the  next  issue  are:  "Stom" 
pedes,"  by  Dane  Coolidge,  a  rousing,  stirring  ])i('ture  of  genuine  cowboy  life;  The 
Grinding  of  the  Mill,  by  Fred  K.  Beclulolt,  (author  of  "i)()Oi)"),  another  of  this 
writer's  striking  prison  stories;  The  Emperor  of  the  Soudan,  by  K.  C.  Pitzer,  a 
wierd  and  unique  tale;  The  Children's  Tomhstones,  by  Dorothea  Nourse,  the  story 
of  a  pathetic  domestic  feud ;  and  "Medium  M'ell  Done,"  by  Charles  Suiiiner  Warren, 
which  introduces  two  unique  characters  in  a  judge  and  a  prisoner,  with  a  touch 
of  delicious  humor. 

Some  fine  poems,  many  beautiful  pictures,  an  unusually  strong  cover  by  W.  D. 
Goldbeck,  and  other  features  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  next  number. 
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Yaqui-Land 


By  Charles  R.  Price 


O  the  world  at  large 
Mexico  is  the  same  coun- 
try of  mystery  as,  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  are  the  lands  of 
the  Great  Llama.  Mexico 
has  always  been  so.  Cor- 
tez  with  his  Spanish  buccaneers  found 
many  marvels  there,  and  with  sword  and 
flame  despoiled  a  people  who  hailed  his 
adventurous  piratical  horde  as  gods — 
because  they  were  fair  of  skin. 

Laden  with  treasures — gold,  pearls 
and  wondrous  chattels  they  had  wrung 
from  the  peaceful  Aztecs — the  Spaniards 
sailed  away;  to  return  again  and  again, 
and,  in  the  end,  remain  as  conquerors  of 
the  great  empire. 

The  history  of  the  country  is  as  ro- 
mantic as  Greece  in  the  days  of  which 
Homer  wrote,  or  Italy  at  the  period  of 
the  early  Romans.  In  the  interior  we 
still  find  ruins  of  the  massive  and  beau- 
tiful temples,  raised  in  honor  of  the  Sun 
God,  that  rival  the  edifices  of  the  wor- 
shipers of  Zeus,  of  the  Pharoahs,  or  the 
Phoenecians.  To  the  south  lies  Yucatan, 
rich  in  such  sculptured  palaces,  and  in 
the  north  are  the  numerous  mines — many 


abandoned  centuries  ago — whence  came 
gold  and  silver  and  the  precious  stones 
that  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  covetous 
Spaniards. 

When  one  has  traveled  little,  he  is 
perhaps  astonished  at  first  at  the  same- 
ness of  the  country,  on  either  side  of  the 
imaginary  line  that  marks  the  boundary 
between  our  own  United  States  and 
Mexico.  Perhaps  it  is  our  childhood's 
thoughts  that  have  made  this  viewpoint 
a  fixed  one.  The  "geography"  that  we 
studied  showed  Mexico  always  yellow, 
hence,  because  California,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  were  shown  on  the  maps 
in  different  pigments,  we  must  perforce 
always  consider  the  "foreign"  land  as 
different  in  all  ways  from  our  own 
states.  The  folly  of  this  habit  of  thought 
is  made  more  plain  when  we  remember 
that  the  course  of  that  imaginary  line 
was  fixed  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
War  by  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hi- 
dalgo. Before  then,  our  own  Southwest- 
ern states  were  part  of  Mexico,  and  if 
some  happening  of  the  future  should 
cause  the  change  of  that  boundary  line, 
so  that  it  were  moved  bodily  to  the  south 
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for  500  miles,  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try would  not  change  with  its  removal. 

The  fact  is  that  Northern  Mexico  is  as 
typically  like  the  United  States  as  is  our 
own  Southwest.  The  same  rivers  tra- 
verse the  two  countries  and,  without 
noting  the  existence  of  that  boundary 
line;  the  mountain  chains,  and  flat,  bar- 
ren deserts  stretch  to  the  horizon  on 
either  side.  The  vast  expanse  of  fertile 
territory,  upon  which  the  great  Govern- 
mental reclamations  of  Yuma  and  Im- 
perial are  located,  stretches  for  many 
miles  northwardly  from  the  Mexican 
boundary,  and  in  the  same  way  do  the 
green  fields  and  droves  of  fatted  cattle 
extend  to  the  south — in  Mexico — as  far 
as  eye  can  see. 

The  erstwhile  people-of-the-soil  are 
much  the  same,  and  it  takes  one  versed 
in  matters  Indianescjue  to  say  whether 
the  dusky  brother  whom  he  meets  on  the 
boundary  line  is  from  the  Moapi,  Yuma. 
Cupa  or  Caliente  tribes  of  Arizona  or 
California;  or  the  Cocopah,  Maya,  or 
other  swarthy  bands  of  Northern 
Mexico.     They  are  so  hard  to  differen- 


tiate that  even  after  one  has  lived  long  in 
that  land  he  is  not  sure  whether  the  cop- 
per-colored ones  who  help  him  at  his 
work  are  Mayas,  Tarahumaras,  Yaquis 
or  merely  Mexican  peons. 

And  in  our  ideas  of  these  Indian  people 
we  have  again  overcome  a  childish  fal- 
lacy. Our  earliest  impressions  of  the 
redskin  were  those  left  by  Cooper's  tales 
or  our  schooltime  histories  of  the  Indian 
wars,  and  our  vision  of  the  Indian  was 
of  a  wiry  savage  clad  principally  in  scalp- 
ing-knife  and  tomahawk,  and  given  to 
such  pleasantries  as  the  gauntlet,  massa- 
cres and  fiendish  tortures.  When  one 
lives  among  them  he  finds  that  in  dress, 
habits  and  general  ai)pearance  it  is  hard 
to  tell  these  aborigines  from  straight - 
haired  negroes.  In  this  connection  wc 
might  recall  that  after  extensive  news- 
paper discussion  the  question  as  to 
whether  Antonio  Apache  is  an  Indian  or 
a  negro  is  as  yet  unsettled.  And  Antonio 
is  a  man  of  rare  attainment,  and  is 
widely  known. 

The  fear  that  our  own  child  mind  had 
of   the   savage   Sioux   and    Ajjache   has 
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been  transferred  in  later  years  to  a  dread 
of  the  Yaqui.  Yet,  in  kind,  is  that  fear 
dispelled  when  we  learn  to  know  the 
Yaqui  as  a  friend  and  a  neighbor.  For 
considerably  more  than  a  century  these 
Yaqui  people  have  waged  a  war  that  has 
some  wonderful  features  connected  with 
it.  That  war  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past 
and  has  ended  just  as  all  wars  of  that 
kind  must  end.  No  matter  how  just 
the  cause,  a  people  cannot  conduct  a  war 
within  the  confines  of  a  mighty  nation, 
against  that  nation,  for  generation  after 
generation,  and  expect  aught  but  defeat. 
The  Yaqui  is  not  a  Mexican.  He  is 
a  descendant  of  those  enlightened  Aztecs 
against  whom  Cortez  conspired.  Phys- 
ically he  is  short,  stocky,  high-chested 
and  muscular.  He  has  a  dark  bronze 
skin,  steady,  honest  eyes,  and  a  face  that 
is  sober,  but  not  sullen.  That  he  takes 
life  seriously  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  that  his  whole  exist- 
ence was  consecrated  to  the  cause  that  he 
has  long  held  to  be  right.  The  Yaqui s 
were  universally  recognized  as  being  the 
best  of  all  native  Mexican  workmen,  be- 


ing faithful,  grateful,  thorough  and 
truthful.  Their  intense  patriotism  was 
so  much  a  part  of  their  being  that  it 
found  evidence  in  the  manner  in  which 
their  work  was  done.  To  understand 
this  it  is  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the 
pertinent  points  in  connection  with  Yaqui 
history. 

From  the  time  of  Cortez,  when  the 
Aztec  forces  were  scattered^  that  tribe 
which  we  know  as  Yaqui  lived  in  the 
peaceful  valley  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yaqui 
River,  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Lower 
California,  in  the  State  of  Sonora, 
Mexico.  The  cause  of  their  selection  of 
that  valley  is  not  at  all  surprising.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  isolated ;  and,  being 
far  from  the  path  of  civilization,  offered 
a  haven  of  quietness  for  this  peace-loving 
people  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
one-time  home  by  the  Spaniards  whom 
their  sires  had  honored  and  had  wel- 
comed. Besides  this,  the  Yaqui  Valley 
offered  attractions  as  a  home  that  are 
unequaled  upon  our  hemisphere.  The 
climate  is  perfect,  healthful  and  salu- 
brious.    The  soil,  of  unexcelled  fertility, 
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stretches  like  a  vast  billiard  table  cover- 
ing an  area  of  over  a  million  acres,  with 
its  surface  unbroken  by  arroyo,  canyon 
or  ravine.  Through  the  center  flows  the 
Yaqui  River,  carrying  ample  water  at  all 
seasons ;  and,  though  of  habit  a  sluggish 
stream,  yet  at  its  two  high-water  periods 
each  year  it  spreads  out  over  the  lower 
bottom-lands  like  the  Egyptian  Nile,  dr- 
positing  silt  with  its  moisture  for  the 
further  enrichment  of  the  wondrously 
rich  land. 


centuries  and  he  was  not  molested  in  his 
.Altruria. 

Nature  provided  for  his  every  want. 
His  farming  consisted  of  the  scattering 
of  seeds  and  scratching  them  into  the 
ground.  The  river,  when  it  rose,  moist- 
ened the  soil  and  deposited  a  scant  inch 
of  finely  powdered  silt  over  the  grain, 
and  then  crept  back  into  its  bed.  In  the 
summer  —  the  growing  season  —  came 
gentle  showers,  and  the  grain  and  fruits 
throve   and    fructified.      Dates,   oranges 
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There,  in  peace  and  plenty,  the  Yaqui 
lived  and  reared  his  family.  His  towns 
were  thick  along  the  river  bank,  and  the 
houses  that  he  built  therein  were  not  the 
wigwam  and  the  tepee  of  our  Western 
tribes,  but  were  permanent  structures. 
In  these  towns  were  plazas,  and  there,  at 
evening,  would  the  people  gather,  antl 
be  entertained  by  bands  of  their  own  mu- 
sicians who  played  upon  instruments 
very  like  those  of  our  own  bandsmen. 
For  years  and  decades  he  lived  in  this 
paradise.      Generations     stretched     into 


and  other  fruits  of  delicious  flavor  grew 
wild.  In  the  cocoanut  palms  vivid-hued 
parrots  hid.  Wild  ducks,  quail  and  other 
game-fowl  swarmed  like  bees,  and,  tame 
as  chickens,  were  at  hand  when  his  palate 
craved  them.  Great  oyster  beds  stretch 
about  the  shoals  where  the  Yaqui  empties 
into  the  .salt-water,  and,  in  the  .sands  that 
rim  this  same  shallow  water,  the  huge, 
lumbering,  green  deep-sea  turtle  lays  its 
eggs.  Barracuda,  corbino,  bonita  and 
fish  peculiar  to  the  Pacific's  waters 
crowd  pompano,  smelt,  mackerel,  herring 
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and  other  fish  that  Atlantic  fishermen 
know.  In  the  hills  are  deer  and  moun- 
tain sheep;  or,  if  he  would  ride,  wild 
horses  and  droves  of  those  small,  rough- 
coated  mules — yclept  burros — to  serve  as 
burden  carriers. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  Yaqui 
loved  his  perfect  home,  or  that  his  peace- 
ful nature  learned  the  arts  of  war  when 
a  stronger  nation  tried  to  wrest  it  from 
him.  , 

About  the  time  that  our  own  Revo- 
lutionary War  began,  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  become  all  powerful  in  Mexico,  cov- 
eted the  Yaqui  Valley,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  dispossess  the  ones  who 
had  lived  there  for  so  long.  Then  did 
the  peaceful  Yaqui  rally,  and,  it  is  said, 
fought  for  his  home  with  the  same  fierce 
abandon  as  the  tiger-mother  fights  for 
her  cubs.  History  is  not  always  perfect 
in  its  reports  of  events.  Sometimes  hap- 
penings are  exaggerated  and  sometimes 
bias  or  even  prejudice  enters  into  the 
self-constituted  historian's  transcriptions. 
However  that  may  be,  that  fighting 
began,  we  have  undenied  records.    That 


it  ceased  for  a  time  is  also  of  common 
knowledge.  Now,  the  Yaqui  says  that 
this  period  of  peace  was  due  to  a  treaty, 
under  which  it  was  agreed  that  his  people 
were  to  be  unmolested  in  their  owner- 
ship of  the  district  that  he  had  made  his 
home.  Hence,  it  is,  that  he  claims  that 
the  subsequent  invasions  of  his  land  were 
in  the  face  of  the  treaty,  and  that  it  was 
his  right  to  consider  the  invaders,  as  out- 
laws, and  treat  them  as  such.  The  Mexi- 
can forces,  however,  held  that  there  was 
no  treaty,  and  that  the  Yaqui  was  a 
menace  to  civilization  and  must  be  sup- 
pressed. 

"What  the  war  was  all  about"  con- 
cerns us  no  more  than  it  did  the  poet  who 
wrote  of  Blenheim.  The  fact  that  there 
was  a  war — and  such  a  war — suffices. 
Think  what  it  means  for  a  little  band  of 
liberty-loving  people,  linked  together  by 
racial  ties  and  a  common  home  instinct, 
to  wage  a  war  for  over  a  century  against 
a  big  nation !  Consider  that  this  handful 
of  people — wholly  without  outside  re- 
sources— have  prosecuted  this  waragainst 
a  military  nation,  within  the  boundaries 
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of  that  nation,  and,  for  decade  after  de- 
cade, repulsed  the  legions  that  were  sent 
against  them,  time  and  time  again. 

In  1894,  when  this  war  was  at  its 
height,  the  population  of  Mexico  was 
12,084,000,  and  the  Yaquf  people  had 
less  than  4,000  fighting  men ;  yet  in  spite 
of  all  that  Mexico  could  do,  it  was  not 
until  1908  that  the  Yaqui  was  subdued. 
This  end  has  only  been  accomplished  by 
the  Mexican  policy  of  avoiding  the  Yaqui 
forces,  instead  of  meeting  them,  of  raid- 
ing their  villages,  taking  the  women  and 
children  prisoners,  and  sending  them  to 
Yucatan.  Thus  it  was,  with  all  that 
made  for  the  joy  of  living  taken  away, 
the  Yaqui  was  forced  to  yield.  He,  a 
lover  of  his  home  and  family,  gave  up 
the  unequal  strife,  in  consideration  of 
being  again  united  with  his  family. 

History  contains  no  parallel  of  such  a 
warrior  as  the  Yaqui.  Whether  his  cause 
was  just  or  ill  is  not  germane.  To  him, 
as  a  brave  man,  should  all  who  honor 
those  who  are  brave,  do  homage.  The 
history  of  the  Yaqui  is  filled  with  exam- 
ples of  personal  bravery  and  of  forti- 
tude, of  self-denial  and  of  individual 
subordination  for  the  common  good  that 
stand  as  fixed  and  shine  as  brightly  as 
Polarius,  in  the  zenith  of  the  high  dome 
of  courage.  Do  not  think  that  the  Yaqui 
was  a  common  Indian  such  as  our  South- 
west furnishes.  He  was  as  different 
from  those  tribes  as  he  was  different 
from  the  Tarahumaras,  the  Maya  and 
other  of  neighboring  Indians,  or  the 
sullen    Mexican  peon. 

His  patriotism  makes  that  of  Leonidas, 
Horatio,  and  of  our  own  Revolutionary 


sires  seem  dim  in  comparison.  For 
with  them  the  acts  that  we  laud  so, 
were  those  of  the  instant  of  inspired  en- 
thusiasm— the  focal  moment  when  the 
crisis  appeared.  With  him,  however,  his 
whole  life  was  the  consecration  that  he 
gave  to  the  shrine  before  which  he 
bowed.  Not  merely  his  physical  life — 
and  in  truth  nothing  is  held  less  cheaply 
than  that  by  the  war-drunk  patriot — but 
his  whole  work-a-day  life,  from  his  baby- 
hood to  tottering  age,  was  so  given. 
Each  day  of  that  whole  life  has  been 
filled  with  endeavors,  denials,  sacrifices 
and  contributions  of  every  nature,  all 
unselfishly  and  cheerfully  offered  to  the 
end  of  advancing  the  interests  of  his 
people. 

It  was  not  a  matter  of  donning  won- 
drous uniforms  and,  with  bands  playing 
and  colors  flying,  with  girls,  and  children 
and  old  men  waving  and  cheering,  that 
stimulated  the  Yaqui  when  he  went  to 
war.  To  the  contrary  all  was  quiet  when 
he  stole  away.  His  commissary  had  been 
replenished  by  his  own  efforts.  For 
months  he  had  slaved  in  the  mines  at 
Cananea,  or  Nacozari,  or  had  worked  as 
a  farm  laborer,  or  on  the  railroad,  saving 
pennies,  denying  himself  all  but  bare 
food.  The  rest  of  his  earnings  he  care- 
fully put  away  for  his  outfitting  fund. 

That  the  Yaqui  is  notably  the  best 
workman  in  Mexico,  steady  and  thor- 
ough, is  not  surprising  when  one  realizes 
that  he  worked,  not  for  self,  and  the 
pleasures  that  pelf  bring,  but  for  his 
people — for  the  Altruria  that  the  ideal- 
ized Yaqui-land  of  his  visions  repre- 
sented.   The  Yaqui  workman,  whom  we 
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had  known  about  llie  plantalion,  liatl 
slaved  with  faithful  attention  to  his  work 
for  months.  One  morning  he  was  gone. 
In  his  stead  was  a  different  Yaqui,  who 
did  the  old  one's  work  with  the  same 
thorougliness  as  did  his  fellow.  When 
we  asked  the  new  men  what  had  become 
of  their  predecessors,  they  merely  re- 
plied: "Sc  fneron  anoclie,  Seiior" — they 
left  last  night,  sir.  That  was  all  that  we 
ever  learned.  They  left  last  night.  In 
quietness  the  words  were  spoken.  But 
those  words  represented  the  realization 
of  the  Yaqui's  ambition.  He  had  worked 
for  months  or  years  to  gain  the  where- 
with to  "find"  himself  for  his  fight 
against  those  whom  he  counted  as  his 
people's  oppressors.  In  the  night  he  left, 
and  he  hastened  to  the  spot  where  his 
gun  and  cartridges  were  cached.  There, 
he  became  transformed  into  a  warrior, 
and  cast  aside  his  erstw^hile  habits  of 
peace  and  subjection. 

Carrying  only  those  things  that  were 
essential  to  his  new  vocation,  he  made 
his  way  swiftly  through  the  undergrowth 
and  forests  to  the  mountains  where  he 
joined  the  forces  of  his  people.  Like 
Marion,  Pickens  and  "Light-Horse 
Harry"  Lee  of  our  own  fight  for  inde- 
pendence, his  leaders  followed  the  same 
form  of  warfare;  the  difference  is  only 
in  that  our  raiders  were  cavalry  forces. 
The  thick  wooded  growths  of  Sonora 
preclude  this,  as  a  man  on  foot  may  go 
where  a  horseman  cannot  follow.  The 
Yaqui  fought  on  foot,  and  a  night  raid 
of  sixty  miles  was  not  unusual.  The 
swiftness  and  endurance  of  these  men 
was  marvelous. 


To  find  means  of  continuing  this  war- 
fare the  warriors  were  at  times  forced  to 
lay  aside  their  arms  and  again  become 
laborers.  Many  worked  for  the  Mexi- 
cans to  earn  money  to  again  fight  these 
same  Mexicans,  and  with  money  earned, 
would  again  lay  aside  the  implements  of 
industry  for  those  of  war.  Cajeme,  one 
of  their  leaders,  entered  the  Mexican 
service  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
This  was  to  gain  knowledge  of  modern 
warfare.  After  this  was  learned,  he  left 
the  service  that  he  hated  and  returned 
to  his  people.  In  1880,  Cajeme  organized 
the  Yaquis  as  a  modern  government.  He 
established  a  mint  and  maintained  a  dis- 
ciplined and  well-drilled  army  of  about 
4,000  men.  In  the  field  he  met  the 
Mexican  forces  in  repeated  engagements. 
At  one  time  his  entire  forces  met  an 
equal  number  of  Mexicans  under  Gen- 
eral Pisquiera  and,  at  the  end  of  a  long- 
drawn  battle,  both  armies  were  compelled 
to  withdraw,  being  completely  exhausted, 
without  either  one  claiming  the  advan- 
tage. 

The  great  resources  of  Mexico,  with 
its  comparatively  inexhaustible  revenue 
and  large  number  of  soldiers  to  draw 
upon,  has  gradually  worn  down  the  op- 
position of  the  Yaqui.  The  patriotic 
force  has  been  overwhelmed  and  for  the 
last  few  years  the  opposition  has  been 
confined  to  a  few  predatory  bands  who 
have  ravaged  the  settlements  in  the  dis- 
tant mountains ;  these  have  ambushed 
the  isolated  traveler,  stealing  and  occa- 
sionally murdering.  With  relentless 
vigor  the  Mexican  army  has  pursued, 
capturing   successive   marauding   bands. 
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The  leaders,  when  murder  has  been 
proven,  have  been  executed,  and  the 
large  majority  of  their  followers  deported 
to  Yucatan,  to  join  their  families. 

In  1897  the  hostiles  all  surrendered, 
and  under  the  treaty  of  Ortiz,  agreed  to 
take  as  their  reservation  a  large  area  to 
the  north  of  the  river  which  was  set 
apart  for  them.  Subsequently  a  portion 
of  these  repudiated  that  treaty  and  took 
to  the  hills.  In  this  connection,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Yaqui  people  stood  by  that  treaty ; 
even  going  so  far  as  to  put  a  battalion  of 
some  300  men  under  the  command  of 
one  of  their  own  chieftains,  in  the  field 
against  these  renegades.  This  chieftain 
— Loreto  Villa — was  commissioned  ma- 
jor, and  his  command  of  Yaquis  has  done 
valiant  service  in  capturing  these  Yaqui 
outlaws.  Loreto  Villa  recently  died  from 
the  many  wounds  received  in  this  des- 
perate fray  against  his  fellow  tribesmen. 

In  April,  1904,  a  number  of  these  hos- 
tiles were  captured  and  deported,  and  in 
May,  1908,  the  Mexican  Army  under 
General  Torres  effected  a  treaty  under 
which  all  organized  resistance  of  the 
Yaquis  was  terminated.  There  are  still 
a  few  in  the  hills  in  the  interior,  but  they 
are  but  a  handful,  and  the  Mexican 
forces  are  steadily  subjugating  them. 
These  marauders  are  in  isolated  moun- 
tainous sections  far  from  the  fertile 
Yaqui  Valley.  They  are  surrounded  by 
a  force  of  Mexican  soldiers,  who  are, 
slowly  and  surely,  narrowing  the  circle 
about  them.  The  end  is  but  a  matter  of 
a  few  weeks. 

In  the  meantime  the  fertile  Yaqui  Val- 


ley is  the  center  of  a  new  life.  It  has 
become  the  home  of  foresighted  Ameri- 
cans who,  taking  advantage  of  its  perfect 
climate  and  superior  conditions,  are 
building  a  community  of  American  in- 
terests only  a  short  distance  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
Railroads  built  by  Americans  traverse 
the  broad  valleys.  A  large  irrigating 
system,  to  carry  water  to  the  lands,  is 
being  built.  Towns  have  sprung  up 
along  the  railroads  and  American 
ranchers  and  farmers  are  planting 
oranges,  lemons,  pineapples,  cocoanuts, 
limes,  bananas  and  other  fruits,  as  well 
as  broad  fields  of  corn,  cotton,  tobacco, 
wheat  and  hay.  Great  fields  of  alfalfa 
stretch  across  the  country.  In  them  the 
harvester  is  always  busy,  for  in  that 
country  the  yield  is  eight  crops  a  year 
and  the  mower  scarcely  finishes  one  field 
before  another  is  ripe  for  gathering. 
And  the  hay  sells  at  from  $15  to  $20  gold 
per  ton. 

This  then  is  the  end  for  which  the 
great  valley  of  the  Yaqui  has  been  de- 
vised. The  liberty-loving  Yaqui,  after 
his  century  of  contest,  has  failed ;  and. 
deported  and  exiled,  has  left  his  fair 
lands  to  the  heritage  of  the  descendants 
of  that  other  race  whose  sires  strove  con- 
temporaneously with  his  sires — and  won. 
The  patriotic  Yaqui  has  gone  forever. 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  he,  could  he 
have  so  willed,  would  have  wished  his 
lands,  so  long  as  they  could  not  pass  to 
his  own  children,  to  have  passed  to  the 
descendants  of  a  people  who  have  for- 
ever breathed  the  air  of  liberty — as  they 
have  done. 
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A  Story  of  Puget  Sound 
By  Austin  Adams 


T  HAD  been  a  big  day  in 
Seattle  real  estate.  It 
had  been  a  great  day  for 
"Lucky  Dog"  Biggar. 
He  had  staked  a  good 
deal  more  than  "his  all" 
— against  the  heavy-weights,  tcK),  in  the 
Alaska  Bank  crowd — and  won.  The 
Fosdick  block  was  his.  By  noon  tomor- 
row the  deal  with  the  Boston  syndicate 
would  have  been  closed.  Biggar's 
profits  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
less  commissions.  Not  so  bad.  And 
yet  he  seemed  nervous,  worried,  not  at 
all  his  usual  cool  self.  He  shut  his 
roller-top  desk  with  a  rattle  and  bang, 
bit  the  end  off  a  cigar  viciously,  wheeled 
about  the  revolving  chair,  and  looked  out 
the  window.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
weather. 

It  was  raining.  The  regular  Seattle 
drizzle  of  the  morning  had  thickened 
into  spitting  pellets.  These  burst  against 
the  window  and  trickled  down  the  pane 
like  tears.  Out  in  the  roadstead,  bot- 
toms from  every  port  in  the  world  chafed 
at  their  moorings  under  the  lash  of  the 
stiffening  northwest  gale.  The  city 
stretched  away  on  all  sides,  its  hundred 
hills  looking,  through  the  driving  rain 
sheets,  like  a  storm-swept  sea.  It  was 
no  day  to  be  out  of  doors.  But,  as  Big- 
gar  looked  down  into  the  canyon  of 
Second  avenue,  crowds  hurried  up  and 
down.  Two  policemen  in  dripping  rub- 
ber capes  had  their  hands  full  trying  to 
disentangle  the  traffic  at  the  corner. 

Early  as  it  was,  lights  blinked  from 
hundreds  of  windows  in  the  tall  office- 
buildings.  The  headlight  of  one  crowded 
car  almost  touched  the  round  splash  of 


glare  which  it  cast  on  the  wet  rear  dash- 
board of  the  car  ahead.  Gongs  clanged 
petulantly  for  an  impossible  right  of 
way.  Also  the  shops  were  thronged. 
The  Seattle  spirit,  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  mere  weather,  was  abroad.  Pros- 
perity rumbled  and  roared  unseen  be- 
neath the  visible  bustle,  like  the  fur- 
naces far  down  below  the  gay  decks  of 
the  liner.  And  just  across  the  street, 
Biggar  could  see  the  sagging  pebble-and- 
tar  roof  of  the  old  Fosdick  block — his 
winnings  for  the  day. 

The  Fosdick  Block — Seattle's  chief 
boast  in  the  primitive  days  a  dozen  years 
ago — was  a  monument  to  the  taste  which 
fancied  that  cast-iron  Corinthian  col- 
umns, set  one  upon  another  to  the  num- 
ber of  six  or  seven,  with  tiers  of  narrow 
windows  between  them,  constituted  an 
imposing  facade.  It  had  cost  old  Phin- 
eas  Fosdick,  one  of  the  famous  pioneers, 
the  staggering  sum  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  Today,  Biggar  had  bought 
it  for  a  million — just  to  sell  it  tomorrow 
for  a  million  and  a  quarter.  When  "the 
street"  heard  all  this,  even  as  things 
were  going,  it  complacently  predicted 
that  Lucky  Dog's  Waterloo,  long  over- 
due, was  now  a  matter  of  twenty-four 
hours.  He  could  not,  of  course,  put  up 
the  million;  and,  just  as  certainly,  no- 
body would  come  through  with  a  million 
and  a  quarter.  Some  people  dont  rec- 
ognize Prosperity  when  they  see  it. 
Biggar  did.  He  knew  that  the  Seattle 
game  was  no  longer  a  quiet  little  affair 
among  friends.  Some  of  the  biggest 
"interests"  from  back  east  were  sitting 
in  the  game  now.  The  limit  was — the 
sky! 
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Yes,  it  had  been  a  great  day  for 
Lucky  Dog.  Considering  that  he  had 
"struck"  Seattle,  dead  broke,  less  than 
three  years  before,  he  had  good  reason 
to  feel  satisfied.  Nerve  had  done  it.  It 
had  taken  nerve  to  grub-stake  Jim  Prout 
and  send  him  to  Nome.  More  nerve  to 
sell  their  no-good  claim  in  the  tundra 
for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  More 
nerve  yet  to  see  that  Prout  never  heard 
of  the  deal.  And  every  ounce  of  nerve 
to  carry — if  only  over  night — a  million- 
dollar  contract  secured  with  other  peo- 
ple's money.  Still,  in  Seattle,  faint  heart 
never  won — anything. 

Biggar  tilted  back  his  chair,  put  his 
muddy  feet  on  the  window  sill,  re-lit  his 
cigar,  and  looked  out  over  the  bay  at  the 
dimming  outline  of  Alki  Point.  Sud- 
denly he  started.  A  pair  of  thin  hands 
had  been  clapped  over  his  eyes,  and 
somebody  was  taking  liberties  with  his 
bald  spot  and  laughing  behind  his  back. 

"Cut  it  out,  kid !"  said  Biggar,  shak- 
ing himself  free  of  the  girl's  hands.  The 
only  thing  he  disliked  about  his  stenog- 
rapher was  her  failure  to  realize  that  a 
man  does  not  always  feel  during  busi- 
ness hours  as  he  sometimes  feels  at  an 
after-the-theatre  supper. 

"Gee !  but  you  're  grouchy  today,  all 
right,  all  right!"  pouted  the  girl,  a  tall, 
slender  blonde  with  a  huge  fluffy  pom- 
padour over  a  pasty  pink  face  and  a 
costly  bunch  of  violets  pinned  to  the 
lapel  of  her  smart  bolero. 

"Say,  kid,  did  that  man  come  back — 
you  know,  the  dark  little  guy  with  the 
grave-yard  cough?"  asked  Biggar,  ig- 
noring her  kittenish  overtures. 

"Did  he  come  back!"  cried  the  girl. 
"I  should  say  yes !  He  's  been  in  and 
out  all  day — looking  like  a  drowned  rat. 
Aint  he  got  no  home  to  stay  to  when  it's 
raining?" 

"If  he  comes  in  again,  tell  'im  I  'm  out 
of  town,  dead — anything;  but  dont  let 
him  hang  around  waiting  for  me,  see?" 

"Trying  to  touch  you  for  two  bits?" 

"Cut  it  out !" 

"Oh,  he  aint  worrying  me  so  's  you 
could  notice  it !  But  see  here.  Big — Do 
we  or  dont  we  go?" 

"Go?  Now?  With  the  market  siz- 
zling the  way  it  is?  You  've  got  another 
think  coming,  kid," 


"That's  all  very  fine — for  you.  I't.t 
where  do  I  get  off  ?" 

"Forget  it !  I  '11  take  you  plumb 
through  to  little  old  Noo  York — later, 
see?" 

"Oh — very — well !"  drawled  the  girl, 
running  an  expert  hand  over  the  pocket 
in  which  he  kept  his  loose  change.  Big- 
gar's  besetting  sin  was  not  penurious- 
ness.  When  he  had  money,  and  spend- 
ing it  bought  the  sort  of  popularity  he 
craved,  he  spent  it  like  water.  So  he 
stuck  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  fished 
out  a  palmful  of  gold  pieces. 

"You  're  not  half  bad — when  you  're 
asleep!"  she  laughed,  patting  his  fat, 
flabby  jowl. 

"You  make  me  tired !"  grunted  Big- 
gar; and  the  stenographer  ran  giggling 
into  the  outer  office,  while  he  turned  up 
his  trousers  and  put  on  his  rain-coat. 

Biggar's  offices  were  at  the  top  of  the 
mammoth  Klondike  Arcade  building, 
two-thirds  of  whose  three  hundred 
suites  were  occupied  by  real-estate  agents 
and  real-estate  speculators.  It  was 
nearly  five  o'clock  and  the  corridors  and 
elevators  were  filling  with  men.  All 
talked  only  of  the  day's  bumper  crop  of 
big  deals.  At  the  eleventh  floor,  little 
Iky  Marks  got  into  the  elevator;  lower 
down,  Phil  Means. 

"They  're  on  you  today,  Biggy — and 
congratulations,  old  man !"  said  Marks. 

"I  'm  on  the  wagon,"  replied  Biggar, 
"but  I  '11  open  wine  for  you  two  if  either 
of  you  can  guess  how  I  did  it." 

They  gave  it  up — but  followed  Biggar 
back  into  the  palatial  bar  on  the  ground 
floor,  just  the  same.  The  place  was  full 
of  men.  They  were  telling  each  other 
what  was  doing  in  tide-flats  and  the  new 
"above  Pike  street"  bonanza  and  "acre- 
age propositions  'way  out  twenty  years 
from  now."  Wiry  little  Oleson,  inspired 
by  the  morning's  success  and  the  after- 
noon's cocktails,  was  proclaiming  to 
everybody  that  you  could  blindfold  your- 
self, put  your  finger  on  any  old  lot  on 
the  map  of  Seattle,  buy  it  at  any  old 
figure,  and  double  your  money  in  a 
week.  Biggar  opened  quart  after  quart 
of  wine.  Quite  as  many  men  were  slap- 
ping him  on  the  back  and  telling  him 
that  he  was  the  best  ever,  as  had  been 
trying  to  ruin   him   for  two  years  and 
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calling  him  a  four-flusher  and  a  tin- 
horn. 

Meanwhile,  the  elevators  were  pour- 
ing crowds  into  the  congestion  in  the 
great  marble-and-gold  lobby.  A  one- 
armed  man  standing  just  inside  the  re- 
volving doors  was  doing  a  land-office 
business  in  four-bit  umbrellas ;  news- 
boys invaded  the  usually  forbidden  place 
to  sell  their  bedraggled  wares ;  and  even 
the  hideous,  old  Siwash  klootchman 
squatting  with  her  native  baskets  on  the 
muddy  threshold  chuckled  as  flush 
young  gentlemen  tossed  unprecedented 
silver  into  her  wrinkled  talons  of  hands. 
Outside,  in  the  drenching  rain,  people 
jostled  each  other  and  dashed  pell-mell 
to  try  to  squeeze  into  cars  already 
jammed,  all  happy,  all  richer  than  yes- 
terday, all  drunk  with  the  spirit  of 
prosperity. 

As  Biggar  stopped  in  the  lobby  to 
button  his  rain-coat  he  felt  somebody 
pull  his  sleeve  and  turned  to  see  who  it 
was.  The  man  with  the  cough  was 
standing  by  the  radiator,  laying  his  blue 
fingers  on  the  hot  marble  slab  and 
toasting  the  wet  out  of  his  thin 
and  faded  frock  coat  as  he  leaned 
against  the  bronzed  pipes.  A  little 
river  of  rain  ran  from  the  brim  of 
his  hat  and  steam  was  rising  from  his 
soaked  trousers.  Rubber  shoes,  several 
sizes  too  large,  covered  his  otherwise 
bare  feet.  Thanks  to  the  crowd  in  the 
lobby,  the  uniformed  "starter"  had  not 
seen  the  bum  and  come  over  from  the 
elevators  to  order  him  away. 

"Why,  hello,  pall*  laughed  Biggar, 
cordially  enough,  but  edging  away. 
"Aint  you  connected  with  no  iob  yet?" 

"No,  sir,  not  as  yet,"  answered  the 
man,  speaking  in  the  confidential  tone 
heard  only  in  the  last  trench  of  the  lost 
battle  of  life.  "I  've  spent  most  of  the 
day  trying  to  see  you.  The  fact  is,  I 
lied  to  you  this  morning — or,  I  should 
say,  I  failed  to  tell  you  that  I  knew 
Phineas  Fosdick  personally." 

He  watched  Biggar  curiously  as  he 
spoke,  but  if  his  peering,  near-sighted 
eyes  detected  anything  significant  they 
must  have  been  quick,  for  Biggar  was  a 
good  poker  player  and  his  face  a  safe 
mask  to  his  thoughts. 


"Then  you  know  several  kinds  of  a 
damn  fool,"  he  laughed,  "Old  Fosdick 
stood  to  win  pretty  much  all  Seattle — and 
got  cold  feet  ten  years  too  soon,  see. 
Why,  Fve  corralled  a  lot  of  his  lost 
chances  myself." 

"So  I  hear,"  replied  the  man,  "and 
that's  why  I  wanted  to  see  you.     You 

see,  sir "    A  fit  of  coughing  stopped 

him.  When  he  went  on,  the  broken  frag- 
ments were  hard  to  connect.  "You  see 
— Phineas  Fosdick's — son —  The  title — " 

"You  'd  better  vamoose  before  they 
pinch  you — and  here  's  the  price,"  broke 
in  Biggar,  who  had  noticed  the  little  blue 
sores  on  the  fellow's  wrist  and  forearm 
and  knew  well  the  story  they  told  and 
that  of  the  sunken  cheeks  and  the  lynxy 
furtive  eyes. 

The  man  clutched  the  dollar  and  tried 
to  detain  Biggar,  but  he  was  gone  the 
next  instant.  So  he  hugged  the  radia- 
tor and  dried  himself  until,  when  the 
crowd  had  thinned,  the  elevator  man 
spied  him  and  told  him  to  get  out.  He 
slouched  through  the  turn-stile  door  and 
went  out  into  the  dark  and  wet,  the  heels 
of  his  rubbers  dropping  at  every  step 
with  a  soppy,  gushy  sound.  At  a  drug- 
store below  Yesler  Way  he  bought  the 
little  white  tablets  which  gave  the  lie  to 
the  hell  of  life,  and  then,  in  the  lavatory 
at  Billy  the  Mug's,  he  rolled  up  a 
sleeve.  *  *  * 

Biggar  had  jumped  into  an  autocab 
and  was  skimming  homeward  along  the 
wet  asphalt.  He  had  recently  bought  a 
pretentious  house  on  Queen  Anne  Hill, 
on  the  boulevard  skirting  its  southern 
side,  where  were  also  the  mansions  of 
other  successful  ones.  Nearby  was  the 
Elizabethan  residence  of  the  landlord  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  dives  below  the  "dead 
line" ;  over  the  way,  the  palace  of  a 
former  prudent  chief  of  police ;  and  just 
beyond,  a  massive  stone  edifice  giving 
impressive  evidence  of  the  profitable- 
ness of  blackmailing  as  a  profession.  Mr. 
Biggar's  personality  and  porte-cochere 
lent  added  splendor  to  the  exclusive 
neighborhood. 

Half-way  home,  he  stopped  the  cab 
and  ordered  the  chauffeur  to  hurry  back 
down-town,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  Mr. 
Biggar  was  shown  into  the  private  office 
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of  his  attorney.  Biggar  had  the  merit 
of  never  wasting  Mr.  Hammond's  very 
costly  time. 

"If  old  Fosdick  was  married,"  he  shot 
out  before  the  lawyer  could  ask  him  to  be 
seated,  "why  in  hell  have  n't  you  told 
me  ?  And  what 's  all  this  I  hear  about 
his  marrying  a  squaw?" 

"Bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  Ham- 
mond, a  quiet,  keen,  suave  little  man, 
who  spent  his  days  advising  captains  of 
industry  and  rulers  of  finance  how  to 
avoid  consequences,  and  his  nights  pe- 
rusing sundry  learned  treatises  wherein 
one  may  discover  that  it  is  precisely  these 
avoided  consequences  which  are  fast  ac- 
cumulating that  final  and  overwhelming 
consequence  which  cannot,  when  the 
hour  arrives,  be  avoided,  A  philosopher 
in  his  way,  Mr.  Hammond,  and  a  cynic 
withal.  "Bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Biggar,  you 
are  going  into  ancient  history,  are  you 
not?" 

"Search  me!"  grunted  Biggar;  "but 
if  there  's  a  million-to-one  chance  of  a 
fluke  in  the  title,  I  want  to  know  it  right 
away  quick,  before  I  go  any  further." 

"Naturally,"  murmured  Mr.  Ham- 
mond. He  derived  considerable  amuse- 
ment, no  less  than  revenue,  from  the 
animals  who  sought  his  advice ;  from  the 
Biggar  type  especially.  "I  was  care- 
ful, I  assure  you,  to  look  into  the 
question  of  by-products  in  this  particu- 
lar matter." 

"The  question  of  what?"  asked  Big- 
gar, nettled. 

"Of  by-products,"  replied  Hammond, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes 
closed  and  the  tips  of  his  sensitive  fin- 
gers held  together.  "You  see,  Mr.  Big- 
gar," he  went  on,  speaking  with  the  even 
tone  of  a  supreme-court  judge  reading 
an  opinion,  "every  evolutionary  process 
results  not  only  in  the  desired  product, 
but  also  in  certain  by-products.  You 
have  observed  that  there  is  a  pile  of  slag 
clo.se  to  every  blast  furnace,  for  instance 
a  dump  of  refuse  beside  every  smelter, 
and  that  grease,  fat  and  scum  rise  to  the 
surface  in  a  cauldron,  while  the  weight- 
ier ingredients  are  precipitated  to  the 
bottom  ?" 

"What  in  the  devil's  name  are  you — " 

"One    moment,    please,    Mr.    Biggnr 


The  evolution  of  a  great  metropolis  like 
Seattle  is  a  very  complex  and  interesting 
process.  It  follows  the  universal  law  of 
evolution.  Prosperity  is  the  object  aimed 
at,  the  desired  product.  It  can  be 
achieved — as  nobody  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Biggar — but  not  without  by-pro- 
ducts, not  without  the  inevitable  by- 
products. For  example,  we  are  at  this 
time  enjoying  a  phenomenal  output  of 
prosperity;  the  vats  of  success  are  run- 
ning over ;  and  one  can  hardly  dodge 
wealth  here.  But  two  thousand  unem- 
ployed men  walked  our  streets  last  night ; 
a  woman  and  her  three  children  starved 
to  death  last  night,  down  on  the  sand 
lots ;  there  are  three  or  four  murders,  a 
score  of  hold-ups,  half  a  hundred  bur- 
glaries, and  many  times  that  number  of 
petty  crimes  against  property,  here  in 
booming  Seattle  every  month." 

"If  you  are  not  drunk — or  ragging  me 
— I  'd  like  to  know  what  all  that  has  to 
do  with  old  Fosdick  marrying  a  squaw, 
and  the  title  to  his " 

"Precisely!  I  was  just  coming  to  the 
connection.  Mr.  Fosdick  did  marry  a 
klootchman.  Fosdick  is  dead,  but  his 
son " 

"That 's  the  racket !"  broke  in  Biggar 
getting  up  and  facing  the  unruffled  at- 
torney. "What  if  his  son  showed  up 
some  day?  And  that  damn  squaw — 
would  n't  she  have  some  sort  of  a  hold 
on  the  real  estate?  I  wish  to  thunder 
you  'd  put  me  wise  to  all  this  before  I 
coughed  up  that  hundred  thousand  this 
morning." 

"If  you  will  sit  down  and  permit  me 
to  continue  my  remarks,"  replied  Ham- 
mond quietly,  "I  shall  show  you  how  un- 
necessary all  your  anxiety  is.  Thank 
you !  Now,  sir,  I  was  about  to  state,  that 
the  late  Mr.  Phincas  Fosdick,  his  widow 
and  his  son,  are  all  to  be  classed  as  by- 
products ;  interesting,  of  course,  to  the 
student  of  sociology,  but  negligible,  quite 
negligible,  when  assaying  the  present  so- 
cial output  of  our  Seattle  product,  pros- 
perity. Fosdick,  like  most  of  the  first 
settlers,  sank  just  before  the  scum  and 
fat  which  you  are  now  skimming  from 
the  pot  rose  to  the  top.  As  for  his  Si- 
wash  wife;  all  such  ladies  were  de 
clared  by-products  by  a  special  act  of  the 
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legislature,  whose  passage  was  procured 
by  sucTi  of  the  early  men  of  influence  as 
began  to  foresee  Seattle's  future  great- 
ness— and  that  t^''"ir  dusky  helpmeets 
might  prove  a  bar  to  social  ascent.  A 
squaw,  therefore,  was  sloughed  off  as  a 
by-product  quite  early  in  the  process. 
As  for  'P'^'^'^ick's  son  :  if  he  should  ever 
turn  up  here,  he  would  probably  spend  a 
few  weeks  on  the  chain-gang — there  are 
some  two  hundred  by-products  at  present 
on  the  gang — and  then  die  out  at  the 
county  poor-farm  or  in  the  Steilacoom 
madhouse.  I  trust  that  I  have  removed 
your  apprehension?" 

Biggar  muttered  something  about  it 
being  all  serene  if  Hammond  said  so,  and 
hurried  down  to  the  street.  Telephoning 
to  his  wife  that  he  would  not  be  home  for 
dinner,  he  dropped  into  a  basement  grill 
for  a  steak  and  the  chance  of  finding 
some  one  there. 

"The  very  man  I  wanted  to  see !"  cried 
Peters,  of  the  Times,  as  Biggar  joined 
him  at  the  bar  and  asked  him  what  he  'd 
have.     "Got  anything  on  for  tonight?" 

"No — and  I  'm  yours,"  answered  Big- 
gar, "if  it 's  anything  dee-lirious !  I  'm 
all  in." 

"You  're  on !"  chuckled  Peters,  a  dis- 
sipated little  man  with  a  face  like  a  fer- 
ret's. "But  come  on,  order  something 
that 's  already  cooked,  for  we  're  late  as 
it  is." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  they  left  the 
restaurant  and  together  jumped  into  a 
cab  and  were  driven  rapidly  toward  the 
southern  outskirts  of  the  city. 

II. 

The  man  with  the  cough  loitered  about 
Billy  the  Mug's  for  some  time.  Thanks 
to  the  little  white  tablets,  his  hang-dog 
look  and  sense  of  intolerable  dejection 
were  being  shaken  off,  and  he  soon  be- 
gan to  view  himself,  his  fellow  man,  and 
life  in  general  in  a  different  light.  In 
fact,  the  feeling  of  well-being  grew  upon 
him  so  quickly  that  his  attitude  toward 
humanity  at  large  became  one  of  expan- 
sive beneficence  and  optimism.  He  no 
longer  avoided  the  eyes  of  the  men  about 
him.  His  hunted  look  vanished.  Af- 
fluence mingled  with  generosity  caused 
him  to  buy  numberless  three-cent  mugs 


of  beer  for  total  strangers.  He  looked 
upon  any  offer  of  a  return  treat  as  an 
insult.  Finally,  the  nickels  and  dimes  in 
his  pocket  glowed  in  his  imagination  as 
double  eagles,  and  the  sweep  of  his  al- 
truism included  all  mankind. 

"Step  up,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  gather- 
ing the  entire  company  in  his  gesture  of 
invitation.  "Mack,  let  the  boys  have 
anything  they  like,  anything,  even  wine 
if  they  prefer  it." 

"I  'm  from  Missouri,"  grinned  the  bar- 
tender, with  a  wink  at  the  policeman 
standing  at  the  door.  "If  you  '11  show 
me,  I  '11  set  'em  up  meself  fur  the  whole 
bunch." 

The  man  with  the  cough  was  furious. 
He  lurched  close  to  the  bar  and  chal- 
lenged the  eye  of  the  scoffer. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  dont  think  I 
have  the  price — of  your  whole  outfit?" 
he  asked  proudly.  "Why,  good  Lord, 
Mack,  I  'm  going  to  sell  one  of  my 
buildings  tomorrow  for  a  million.  Open 
up — for  'em  all !" 

There  was  a  great  commotion  at  this. 
Men  came  from  the  far  corners  to  join 
the  crowd  shouting  around  the  excited 
millionaire.  The  policeman  strolled  into 
the  room  and  laid  a  hand  on  the  man's, 
shoulder. 

"Come,  get  out  of  this !  I  'm  on  to 
you — and  you  'd  better  change  your 
brand.     Come,  your  pipe's  out!" 

The  man  with  the  cough,  as  if  over- 
awed by  the  star  and  buttons,  made  no 
protest  when  he  was  shoved  roughly  out 
into  the  night.  He  stood  in  doubt  for 
several  minutes  at  the  corner,  and  then 
walked  fast  in  the  direction  of  the  sand 
lots.  On  past  dingy  saloons,  whose  din- 
giness  and  disrepute  seemed  to  increase 
as  he  went,  he  hurried  southward.  On 
past  great  solid  squares  filled  with  dark 
warehouses  and  factories,  and,  finally, 
along  a  level  road  which  seemed  to 
stretch  without  end  over  the  muddy  tide- 
flats,  above  which  it  was  raised  like  a 
railway  embankment.  Only  an  occasional 
arc  light  sputtering  in  the  rain,  or  the 
feeble  gleam  in  the  window  of  a  low 
road-house,  broke  the  monotony  of  the 
dismal  way.  Among  the  squalid  hovels, 
built  of  old  doors,  old  scraps  of  tin  roof- 
ing, old  anything,  he  made  his  way  to 
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the  piano-box  which  was  his  own  home. 
He  remained  within  only  a  moment,  and 
then  took  up  his  hurried  journey  along 
the  turnpike.  A  mile  or  so  farther  on 
he  left  the  road  and  crept  cautiously 
along  one  of  the  railroad  trestles  which 
cut  the  flats  into  a  diaper  pattern  of 
sunken  squares.  At  its  other  end  he 
turned  south  once  more,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  ran  upon  a  tramp  who  was  sit- 
ting smoking  against  an  electric  light 
pole. 

"Hello,  pal,"  croaked  the  tramp. 
"Coin'  to  the  Roost?" 

"No,"  replied  the  man  with  the  cough,- 
"I  'm  going  to  Fosdick's  Folly." 

"Hully  gee!  but  you're  slow!"  re- 
torted the  tramp.  "That 's  the  Roost. 
And  say,  brother,  it 's  the  best  hotel  west 
of  Chi.  Room  and  bath,  five  plunks  per 
— how  's  that  ?    I  '11  put  yer  next,  see  ?" 

They  trudged  on  together.  Neither 
spoke  during  the  two-mile  walk.  The 
rain  had  settled  into  a  downpour,  and  for 
some  reason  the  man  with  the  cough 
seemed  to  prefer  silence.  The  tramp 
moreover  was  grouchy  with  hunger,  and 
his  feet  were  sore.  A  drunken  woman 
with  a  little  girl  joined  them  just  before 
they  reached  the  tumbled-down  gate  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  the 
Roost.  She  staggered  along  with  them, 
and  at  the  gate  four  or  five  others  joined 
them.  A  light  showed  in  one  of  the  up- 
per windows  of  the  Roost. 

Everybody  knows  Fosdick's  Folly. 
Among  his  numerous  wrong  guesses 
Phineas  Fosdick  had  foretold  an  early 
southerly  extension  of  the  city,  and  had 
built  a  great  suburban  mansion  where 
now,  after  twenty  years,  were  only  deso- 
late moors  with  here  and  there  the  little 
truck  gardens  of  Chinese  squatters.  In 
the  crash  of  his  fortunes,  the  "Folly" 
was  scarcely  noticed  among  his  assets, 
and  the  house — a  costly  monstrosity  of 
cupolas  and  verandahs  "ornamented" 
with  scroll-sawed  gimcracks — soon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  vandals.  Not  an  un- 
broken pane  remained  in  its  windows; 
doors  were  torn  off  their  hinges;  the 
plumbing  had  long  since  found  its  way 
to  junk  shops  of  questionable  honesty, 
and  the  spacious  parlors  and  apartments 
became    the    refuge    of    the    increasing 


number  of  those  who,  being  convicted  of 
the  crime  of  being  broke  in  both  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  found  it  a  convenient  place 
on  which  to  mature  their  plans  for  the 
future. 

"Did  n't  I  tell  youse  g^ys  that  I 
wouldn't  stand  fur  no  rough  house?" 
asked  the  tramp  as  he  led  the  newly  ar- 
rived guests  into  the  hall  dimly  lighted 
by  a  bit  of  candle  end. 

A  woman's  shrieks  were  heard  up- 
stairs and  men  were  scurrying  up  and 
down.  The  man  with  the  cough  looked 
about  him  dazed  and  then  went  over  and 
asked  an  old  woman  who  was  boiling 
water  in  an  old  oil  can  at  the  hearth, 
what  the  noises  upstairs  meant. 

"Minnie  the  Rat  is  dyin'  wid  her  kid," 
muttered  the  old  woman,  stooping  to 
wring  out  a  steaming  rag. 

"My  God !"  groaned  the  man  with  the 
cough;  and  he  felt  his  way  up  the  dark 
stairs,  heedless  of  the  oaths  flung  at  him 
by  men  against  whom  he  stumbled. 

He  had  wandered  about  the  dark  cor- 
ridors on  the  second  floor  only  a  few 
minutes,  when  he  heard  the  clang  of  a 
gong  outside  and  presently  the  tramping 
and  yelling  of  many  men.  He  ran  down- 
stairs and  saw  at  once  what  the  matter 
was.  The  police  had  raided  the  Roost. 
A  sergeant  and  half  a  dozen  officers  were 
herding  the  score  or  more  of  outcasts 
with  their  clubs  and  bundling  them  into 
the  three  patrol  wagons  drawn  up  before 
the  door.  Two  men  not  in  uniform 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  One  was 
Peters  of  the  Times  furiously  taking 
notes  for  his  "scoop" ;  and  the  other  was 
"Lucky  Dog"  Biggar. 

"It 's  all  right,  Mr.  Biggar,"  cried  the 
man  with  the  cough,  gripping  the  lapels 
of  Biggar's  coat  with  his  thin  fingers. 
"This  is  my  house,  and  these  poor  people 
are " 

The  sergeant  hit  him  on  the  mouth 
and  pushed  him  out  upon  the  verandah. 

"Who  's  your  friend  ?"  asked  Peters, 
thirsting  for  details. 

"Oh,  only  a  dope  artist  to  whom  I  gave 
the  price  this  afternoon,"  answered  Big- 
gar, trying  to  laugh. 

It  was  all  over  in  five  minutes.  The 
three  loads  of  by-products  were  driven  to 
town,  only  the  old  woman  being  left  to 
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lay  out  the  corpse  of  Minnie  the  Rat  and 
to  do  what  she  could  for  the  new-born 
child. 

Mr.  Biggar  got  up  the  next  morning 
early  enough  to  attend  the  opening  of 
the  police  court.  The  first  case  was  that 
of  a  woman  of  possibly  seventy.  Her 
thin  gray  hair  hung  in  dusty  tangled 
wisps  over  her  bleared  eyes  and  wrinkled 
drink-cursed  face. 

"Ah,  it 's  you  again,  eh,  Mary  ?" 
chuckled  the  judge,  a  thick-set  man  with 
a  putty  face  and  low  forehead.  "Well, 
Mary,  my  love,  I  guess  sixty  days  will 
be  good  for  what  ails  you." 

The  old  woman  screamed  and 
scratched  when  the  officers  hustled  her 
through  the  door  to  the  "tank."  A  long 
list  of  "drunk  and  disorderly"  cases  fol- 
lowed. Mr.  Biggar  was  beginning  to 
feel  bored.  Forty-two  others  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  no  ready 
cash — and  were  duly  punished.  Then 
the  case  of  "John  Doe" — the  ninth  of  that 
name — was  called ;  and  the  man  with  the 
cough  stood  up.  Biggar  leaned  over  the 
railing  and  watched  the  proceedings. 

"Vagrant,"  said  the  judge,  without 
looking  up  from  his  writing.  "Guilty  or 
not  guilty?" 

"May  I  make  a  statement  before 
pleading?"  asked  the  prisoner,  startling 
the  judge  into  glancing  at  him,  both  by 
the  request  itself  and  the  tone  of  quiet 
assurance  in  which  it  was  made.  At 
times,  with  the  ebb  of  the  tide  of  irides- 
cent dreams  caused  by  the  little  white 
tablets,  it  was  given  to  the  man  with  the 
cough  to  enjoy  a  brief  period  of  almost 
sanitv  and  peace  before  the  awful  inrush 
of  that  other  black  tide  of  despair  and 
torment. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  demanded  the 
judge,  gruffly. 

"I  merely  wish  to  say,"  began  the 
prisoner,  "that  my  present  condition  of 

poverty  and  disease  is  due  to "  The 

cough  stopped  him. 

"There  's  a  lot  of  cases  waiting,  your 
Honor,"  remarked  the  city  prosecutor,  a 
political  heeler  with  the  face  of  a  thief 
and  the  sympathies  of  a  hyena ;  "make  it 
thirty  days,  and  let 's  get  on." 

"I    was    about    to    say,    please    your 


Honor,"  persisted  the  prisoner,  "that  if 
my  father  had  not  been  ruined  by  men 
who  now  stand  high  in  this  city,  I  would 
not  have  been  turned  loose  at  nine  years 
of  age,  to  scrape  up  a  living  the  best  way 
I  could — and  to  go  to  hell.  If  your 
Honor  will  permit  me  to  leave  town,  I  '11 
try  to  borrow  from  some  of  my  father's 
old  friends  enough  to  go  somewhere. 
You  see,  your  Honor,  you  might  be  a 
little  easy  on  the  son  of  Phineas  Fos- 
dick." 

"Shut  up!"  thundered  the  judge,  while 
the  crowd  of  hangers-on  roared  at  the 
bum's  nerve,  "or  I  wont  let  you  off.  Skip, 
now,  and  if  you  aint  out  of  town  in 
two  hours  I  '11  send  you  up  for  sixty 
days." 

The  man  with  the  cough  picked  up  his 
battered  hat  and  walked  with  shuffling 
feet  through  the  jeering  crowd  to  the 
street.  Biggar  followed  him  and  forced 
a  large  gold  piece  upon  him,  bidding  him 
go  as  far  away  as  it  would  take  him,  and 
then  hurried  off  to  keep  his  appointment 
with  Hammond  and  the  Boston  syndicate 
people.  Much  to  Biggar's  annoyance, 
Mr.  Hammond  reported  that  the  final 
settlement  of  the  deal  had  been  put  off 
until  the  next  day — the  lawyer  wanted 
to  look  into  a  certain  matter,  he  said — 
and  Biggar,  already  ill  at  ease,  was 
obliged  to  worry  through  the  day  filled 
with  vague  anxiety. 

Late  that  evening  Hammond  called 
him  up  on  the  telephone  and  asked  him 
to  come  down  to  his  office. 

"Wishing  to  avoid  giving  you  any  un- 
necessary alarm,"  began  the  attorney  in 
that  tormentingly  low  tone  of  his,  "I 
asked  for  the  postponement,  so  that  I 
might  have  time  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure.  You  see,  Mr.  Biggar,  after 
I  talked  with  you  yesterday  I  learned  that 
Phineas  Fosdick  had  specifically  refused 
to  put  away  his  Siwash  wife — so  that  her 
signature  would  be  required  to  make  a 
deed  valid.  Wait  a  moment,  please.  Mrs. 
Fosdick  did  sign  the  deed  transferring 
the  Fosdick  Block  to  the  Morton  estate. 
It  was  of  young  Fosdick  that  I  was 
thinking;  if  he  were  alive " 

"Hell !"  broke  in  Biggar,  getting  to  his 
feet  in  a  fury  of  disgust  and  impotent 
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menace.  "He  is  alive  all  right  enough 
and  he  's  here  in  Seattle — and  you  're  a 
great  lawyer,  I  dont  think!" 

"I  was  simply  going  to  suggest,"  went 
on  Hammond  calmly,  "that,  as  young 
Fosdick  was  the  legitimate  son  of  the 
man  whose  losses  have  been  your  for- 
tune, it  might  possibly  occur  to  you  to 
look  him  up  and  put  the  boy  on  his  feet." 

"Sure  thing — and  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Hammond.  Whatever  you  think  is 
right,  I  '11  give  the  kid." 

"It  will  not  be  necessary  now,"  replied 
Hammond,  without  a  trace  of  feeling. 
"I  saw  in  the  evening  papers  that  the 
body  of  a  dope   fiend  had  been   found 


under  a  culvert  down  near  the  sand  lots, 
and  that  it  proved  to  be  that  of  a  fellow 
who  had  declared  in  the  police  court  this 
morning  that  he  was  Fosdick's  son.  So  I 
dropped  in  at  the  morgue  to  ascertain 
the  facts.  I  recognized  the  man  at  once. 
As  I  have  so  often  told  you,  Mr.  Biggar, 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  the  fittest 
alone — yourself,  for  instance — survive ; 
the  by-products  are  flung  out  upon  the 
dump." 

"Quit  your  kidding!"  laughed  Biggar. 
dimly  conscious  of  being  despised  by  this 
cool  and  perfectly  self-contained  lawyer; 
"and  come  out  and  have  a  drink." 

They  went. 


My  Lands;  Not  Thine 


By  Don  Marquis 


My  lands,  not  thine,  we  look  upon. 
Friend  Croesus,  hill  and  vale  and  lawn  : 

Mine  every  woodland  madrigal 

And  mine  thy  singing  waterfall 
That  vaguely  hints  of  Helicon. 

Mark  how  thine  upland  slopes  have  drawn 
A  golden  glory  from  the  dawn ! 

"Fool's  gold?" — thy  dullness  proves  them  all 
My  lands,  not  thine. 

For  when  all  title-deeds  are  gone, 
Still,  still,  will  satyr,  nymph  and  faun 

Through  brake  and  covert  pipe  and  call 

In  dances  wild  and  bacchanal ; 

For  them,  for  me,  thou  holdst  in  pawn 

My  lands, — not  thine. 
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From  a  Chinese  Viewpoint 
By  Ching  Chun  Wang 

Elditor  Chinese  Student's  Journal 


;^ARLY  in  September  last 
my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  Mr.  Saito's 
article  in  the  Pacific 
Monthly  entitled,  "The 
Coming  Struggle  in  the 
Far  East,"  in  which  the  writer  suggests 
his  notion  of  the  only  way  that  can  settle 
the  Chinese  question  peacefully.  The 
weight  of  this  suggestion  has  already 
been  indirectly,  but  convincingly  and 
conclusively,  determined  by  Mr.  Pros- 
ser's  "How  Aggressive  Japan  Is  Domi- 
nating the  Pacific,"  and  Mr.  Hulbert's 
"Japan's  Object  Lesson  in  Korea,"  both 
of  which  appeared  in  the  same  issue  of 
the  Pacific  Monthly.  Since  Mr.  Saito's 
article  is  addressed  to  the  patriots,  states- 
men and  students  of  China,  and  since  T 
try  to  be  one  of  the  first  and  happen  to 
be  one  of  the  last  of  these  three  classes, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  express  directly  my 


humble  opinion  of  Mr.  Saito's  sugges- 
tion, i 
Mr.  Saito  believes  that  China  is  on  the 
verge  of  being  dismembered,  and  to 
avoid  this  contingency,  he  suggests  that 
China  should  say  to  Japan :  "We  are  in 
distress,  we  are  in  a  death  struggle,  but 
we,  ourselves,  cannot  mend  the  situation  ; 
we  believe  in  your  honesty  and  integrity, 
we  have  confidence  in  your  ability  from 
the  experience  in  your  own  country ; 
take  us  in  your  guardianship  until  we  are 
a  good,  strong  nation."  Since  Mr.  Saito 
based  this  suggestion  upon  the  ground 
that  China  is  utterly  helpless  herself, 
that  Japan's  record  as  a  guardian  justi- 
fies China  so  to  invite  her,  and  that 
Japan  is  the  most  friendly  and  honest 
neighbor  of  China,  may  we,  therefore, 
examine  into  the  true  state  of  affairs  in 
order  to  adequately  appreciate  Mr. 
Saito's  suggestion. 
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Referring  to  China's  hopelessness. 
Mr.  Saito  says  that  the  experience  of 
200  years  of  China's  contact  with  the 
Western  civilization  and  all  its  benefi- 
cent influences  does  not  testify  to  her 
capability  of  consolidation  as  a  nation, 
and  that  during  this  period  of  200  years, 
aside  from  some  mere  changes  in  no- 
menclature of  its  governmental  depart- 
ments and  that  of  its  officials,  China  has 
done  nothing  which  can  be  called  true 
reforms.  In  the  first  place,  this  state- 
ment is  misleading.  Mr.  Saito  says  200 
years.  It  is  true  that  Europeans  began 
to  visit  the  shores  of  China  about  200 
years  ago;  but  can  we  justly  say  that 
these  so-called  Europeans — mostly  pi- 
rates— actually  brought  any  Western 
civilization  which  China  could  learn? 
Can  we  justly  accuse  China,  with  her  an- 
cient civilization  and  traditional  institu- 
tious  still  remaining  efficient,  of  being 
slow  to  take  up  European  ideas,  simply 
because  she  did  not  and  could  not  substi- 
tute the  meager  ideas  brought  over  by 
those  pirates  and  a  few  missionaries,  for 
her  established  customs?  If  we  are  im- 
partial, we  can  only  say  that  China  has 
come  into  true  contact  with  Western  civ- 
ilization since  1900,  and  even  then  she 
was  not  free  to  show  her  appreciation  of 
it  until  1902.  The  year  1900  of  China 
is  similar  to  the  year  1853  of  Japan.  In 
1853  Commodore  Perry's  gun  brought 
the  latter  country  to  her  senses,  and  in 
1900  the  Allied  Forces  awakened  China. 
Therefore,  we  can  accuse  China  of  being 
slow  to  adopt  reforms  during  these  eight 
years,  if  slow  she  is,  but  not  200  years. 

Besides,  Mr.  Saito's  flat  assertion  that 
China  has  not  carried  out  any  true  re- 
forms is  untrue.  The  truth,  which  is 
evident  to  every  impartial  observer,  is 
that  China  during  this  short  period  of 
her  real  contact  with  Western  civiliza- 
tion has  done  much  more  than  Japan  did 
under  similar  circumstances.  In  order 
to  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  China 
has  actually  accomplished  during  the 
last  seven  years,  let  me  briefly  review  a 
few  of  the  fundamental  reforms  that 
have  taken  place  since  the  Boxer  upris- 
ing. 

She  has,  first  of  all,  abolished  the  civil 
examination  system  which  is  hoary  with 


age  and  venerated  and  depended  upon 
for  bread  and  butter  by  the  literati  and 
the  great  mass  of  officials,  and  in  its 
place  has  inaugurated  modern  education. 
In  1900  there  was  not  a  single  public 
school  in  the  whole  empire ;  today  in 
Chihli  province  alone,  there  are  over 
3,000.  In  1900,  Confucianism  and  es- 
say writing  were  the  only  subjects 
taught;  today  physics,  chemistry,  econ- 
omics, and  other  branches  of  modern 
learnings  form  the  curriculum. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Howder,  long  in  China, 
says :  "China  is  waking  up  even  faster 
than  Japan  *  *  *  and  now  she  wants  to 
spring  into  the  maelstrom  of  the  world's 
activity."  Western  learning  has  spread 
rapidly  throughout  the  whole  empire, 
and  today  there  is  not  a  single  one  of 
the  eighteen  provinces  in  which  the  mod- 
ern education  has  not  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  Confucian  classics.  Common 
public  schools  and  higher  institutions 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  country 
with  such  rapidity,  as  observed  Profes- 
sor H.  P.  Beach,  of  Yale  University, 
who  recently  returned  from  China,  that 
it  is  amazing.  Side  by  side  with  these 
public  institutions,  private  schools  are 
rising  up  with  equal  celerity.  In  ad- 
dition, normal,  agriculture,  manual- 
training  and  engineering  schools  are  also 
being  established  in  the  various  prov- 
inces. •  In  most  of  the  above-named 
schools,  physical  training  and  military 
drill  have  been  introduced,  a  thing  which 
has  never  been  done  before  by  the  stu- 
dent class.  Cricket,  baseball,  football 
and  track  meets  take  the  place  of  opium 
smoking  as  students'  sports. 

This  is  not  all.  The  rapid  growth  of 
female  education,  hitherto  seldom  heard 
of  in  China,  is  another  gratifying  fea- 
ture. From  the  Empress  down  to  the 
peasant's  wife,  all  the  women  are  push- 
ing this  new  movement.  Many  prin- 
cesses and  other  women  of  influence  and 
wealth  have  started  girls'  schools  in  their 
own  palaces  and  homes,  and  with  their 
own  money.  They  have  also  influenced 
the  changing  of  temples  into  girls' 
schools.  So  today  the  travelers  will  find 
in  these  ancient,  magnificent  buildings, 
instead  of  the  hideous  mud  or  wooden 
idols,  bright   little  girls   receiving  their 
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elementary  training^.  Nor  are  the  of- 
ficials behind  in  doing  their  share.  The 
Board  of  Education  is  taking  measures 
to  push  ahead  girls'  schools  throughout 
the  whole  empire,  so  that  female  educa- 
tion will  reach  every  home  in  a  few 
years. 

China  is  not  satisfied  even  with  these 
reforms.  In  order  to  grasp  foreign  ideas 
first  hand,  she  is  sending  her  young  men 
to  study  abroad,  and  today  she  has  about 
10,000  students  in  Japan,  over  300  in 
Europe  and  about  400  in  America,  of 
which  numbers  more  than  half  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Government.  The  au- 
thorities know  perfectly  well  that  in  a 
few  years  these  students  will  overshadow 
their  own  prominence  and  take  away 
their  power,  yet  in  spite  of  such  personal 
losses,  they  are  endeavoring  to  send  out 
more  and  more  every  year.  This  love  of 
reform  in  spite  of  personal  disadvan- 
tages certainly  disproves  Mr.  Saito's  as- 
sertion that  the  Chinese  officials  are  not 
earnest. 

Not  only  has  she  done  well  in  educa- 
tional enterprises.  In  her  social  re- 
forms, she  has  accomplished  even  more. 
The  edict  removing  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Manchus  and  the  Chinese,  and 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Throne  to  abolish 
foot-binding  are  certainly  much  more 
than  the  mere  utterance  of  empty  words ; 
and  the  most  ready  response  of  the  peo- 
ple in  observing  these  mandates  indi- 
cates that  the  ruler  was  by  no  means  dis- 
credited as  he  was  accused  of  being  by 
Mr.  Saito.  The  prohibition  of  opium  in 
the  face  of  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's revenue  shows  that  China 
really  looks  after  the  welfare  of  the 
people;  while  the  act  of  Japan  in  en- 
couraging cocaine  in  Korea  today  con- 
clusively proves  that  Japan  cares  less 
about  shame  than  for  money. 

Besides,  the  Government  has  recently 
raised  the  social  status  of  the  soldier 
equal  to  that  of  the  civilian.  Formerly 
soldiers  were  despised,  and  hence  only 
low  classes  of  people  entered  the  army; 
but  now  this  elevation  of  the  soldier's 
social  status  is  working  wonders.  Al- 
ready volunteers  are  organizing  into 
companies  in  the  different  provinces, 
ready  to  answer  the  country's  call  at  any 


moment.  Scholars  are  also  beginning 
to  enlist  as  soldiers. 

The  reforms  in  the  army  are  even 
more  striking.  In  place  of  the  ill-drilled 
soldiers  who  carried  umbrellas  when 
marching  to  war,  China  has  her  new  ar- 
mies all  equipped  with  modern  accou- 
trements and  organized  according  to  up- 
to-date  standards.  German  rifles  and 
German  mountain  guns  are  extensively 
used.  Besides  the  Nan  Yang  and  Pei 
Yang  Armies,  which  alone  number  over 
150,000  foreign-drilled  troops,  each  prov- 
ince is  organizing  a  local  or  provincial 
army  on  a  modern  basis.  Thus,  the 
statistics  show  that  within  five  years, 
China  will  have  a  standing  foreign- 
drilled  army  of  over  350,000.  Moreover, 
the  makeup  of  the  soldiers  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  before.  Out- 
laws and  rascals  can  no  longer  enter  the 
army  as  their  last  resort  from  starvation. 
All  applicants  are  required  to  furnish 
written  testimonials  signed  by  their 
neighbors  and  leading  gentries  of  their 
towns,  besides  being  required  to  pass 
strict  physical  examinations.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  drills,  the  soldiers  are  taught 
to  read  and  write,  another  new  thing. 
To  give  the  soldiers  real  practice,  a 
manoeuvre  between  the  Pei  Yang  and 
Nan  Yang  Armies  is  held  every  year. 
These  manoeuvres  last  from  four  to  six 
days,  during  which  time  the  armies  work 
as  if  they  were  actually  fighting  a  cam- 
paign. The  foreign  military  attaches 
who  saw  these  manoeuvres  were  all  sur- 
prised to  find  that  China  has  such  a  for- 
midable modern  army  so  suddenly  and 
so  unexpectedly.  To  show  what  these 
manoeuvres  amount  to,  one  correspond- 
ent of  an  English  paper  says:  "From  a 
spectacular  point  of  view,  the  manoeuvres 
were  a  great  success.  Everything  pro- 
ceeded with  clockwork  regularity,  and  it 
was  clearly  shown  that  the  Chinese  sol- 
dier is  capable  of  obtaining  a  high  de- 
gree of  organization.  The  troops,  it  must 
also  be  admitted,  shaped  well.  They 
marched  well,  and  the  spirit  shown 
throughout  the  manoeuvres  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory." 

Nor  has  military  education  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  Government.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  existing  military  and  naval 
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academies,  the  Government  is  planning 
to  establish  in  every  province  two  grades 
of  mihtary  and  naval  schools,  and  an  im- 
perial military  and  an  imperial  naval 
college  in  Peking.  China  is  also  sending 
students  to  Europe  to  study  military  tac- 
tics and  engineering.  Thus,  the  lack  of 
good  officers,  which  is  regarded  by  mili- 
tary experts  as  the  principal  cause  of  the 
weakness  of  China's  army,  will  soon  be 
remedied,  and  the  Chinese  soldiers,  who 
are  famous  for  combining  endurance  and 
discipline,  may  do  themselves  justice. 

Politically,  China's  reforms  are  even 
more  striking.  As  soon  as  she  recovered 
from  her  blow  of  1900,  she  lost  no  time 
in  remodeling  her  political  institutions. 
Early  in  1905  she  sent  the  five  High 
Commissioners  to  study  Western  polit- 
ical systems.  As  a  result,  many  of  the 
governmental  officers  have  been  either 
improved  or  totally  abolished  in  the  face 
of  the  opposition  of  those  who  directly 
or  indirectly  suffer  from  such  reforms. 
The  2,000-years'-old  criminal  code  is 
being  revised.  The  horrible  methods  of 
capital  punishment  are  abandoned,  and 
the  examination  by  torture  and  indefi- 
nite imprisonment  is  already  abolished. 
What  is  even  more  significant  is  the 
Government's  desire  to  adopt  a  constitu- 
tion. Three  special  High  Commission- 
ers have  been  dispatched  to  study  the 
constitutional  government  of  European 
countries  and  of  Japan,  and  these  Com 
missioners  are  sending  in  most  encour- 
aging reports.  Both  the  Throne  and 
the  people  are  in  such  great  favor  of  this 
form  of  government  that  several  dis- 
tricts have  already  been  permitted  to  ex- 
periment with  self-government  and  other 
districts  are  commanded  to  follow  the 
example. 

Recent  reports  say  that  the  Throne 
has  definitely  decided  in  favor  of  a  Con- 
stitutional Government.  The  late  Em- 
peror in  a  recent  edict  fixed  the  time  for 
the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  at 
the  end  of  nine  years,  and  he  also 
adopted  a  definite  programme  for  these 
nine  years  in  preparing  for  the  final 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  In  spite  of 
all  her  extra  troubles,  China  has  done  all 
this  in  eight  years,  while  it  took  the  Mi- 
kado sixteen  years   to  give  the   "char- 


tered oath"  (1853-1869),  another  twelve 
years  to  fix  the  period  when  the  prom- 
ised parliament  would  be  convened, 
which  was  to  be  ten  years  later.  In  spite 
of  all  these,  Mr.  Saito  still  maintains 
that  China  is  hopelessly  slow  and  that 
she  shows  no  real  sign  of  conscientious 
energy  and  sustained  effort  for  reform. 

Mr.  Saito  boasts  of  Japan's  sending 
hundreds  of  young  men  to  study  abroad, 
of  her  establishment  of  roads,  railroads, 
postal  and  telegraphic  facilities,  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  magazines,  places 
where  history  and  languages  are  taught, 
and  a  hundred  and  one  kindred  things : 
and  after  enumerating  them,  he  sarcas- 
tically questions  if  one  can  pronounce 
the  same  thing  for  China.  Mr.  Saito 
evidently  has  neither  been  in  China  since 
1900,  nor  has  he  been  informed  of  China 
except  through  Japanese  sources.  If  he 
had  visited  China  since  the  Boxer 
trouble,  he  would  have  tumbled  over 
these  things,  even  if  he  hates  to  see  them . 
If  he  reads  impartial  papers  he  would 
have  known  of  these  reforms  even  if  he 
closes  his  eyes.  Another  possible  -rea- 
son for  Mr.  Saito's  alleged  ignorance  of 
China's  reforms  may  be  due  to  China's 
own  fault,  for  she  pushes  her  reforms 
quietly  and  does  not  spend  any  money 
for  "write-ups,"  as  some  of  her  neigh- 
bors do. 

From  the  foregoing  we  have  seen  a 
few  of  the  multitudes  of  reforms  which 
China  is  pushing  ahead  and  which  con- 
clusively disprove  Mr.  Saito's  empty  as- 
sertion that  China's  reforms  are  but  the 
changing  of  names  of  governmental  of- 
fices, and  which  also  conclusively  show 
that  China  is  perfectly  able  to  take  care 
of  herself  and  that  she  has  not  the  least 
bit  of  need  for  any  such  guardian  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Saito.  Now,  may  we 
examine  into  the  records  of  Japan  as  a 
guardian  and  as  a  neighbor. 

Japan's  record  as  a  guardian,  as  ex- 
emplified in  Korea,  is  well  known  as  a 
shameful  one  in  modern  history — a  rec- 
ord of  open  breaches  of  sacred  promises 
and  of  extreme  selfishness.  Korea  has 
been  under  Japanese  guardianship  al- 
most fifteen  years,  and  the  result  is,  in- 
deed, both  miserable  and  pitiful.  In 
spite  of  the  numerous  beautifully-colored 
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articles  written  either  by  the  Japanese 
themselves  or  by  others  who  wear  Jap- 
anese decorations  or  receive  other  Jap- 
anese encouragements,  few  careful  ob- 
servers can  reasonably  deny  that  Korea 
today  is  poorer  and  in  greater  distress 
than  ever  before.  The  chaotic  state  of 
affairs  in  Korea,  as  vividly  related  by 
Mr.  Hulbert,  is,  indeed,  shocking  to 
every  human  heart.  Today  under  Jap- 
anese guardianship,  spoliation,  oppres- 
sion, iniquity  overrun  the  Peninsula;  to- 
day misery,  tears,  bitterness  fill  the  un- 
deserted  Korean  homes ! 

To  a  certain  extent  we  admit  that  the 
Koreans  are  to  blame,  but  at  the  bottom, 
Japan's  selfish  policy  is  responsible  for 
such  untold  misery.  Entering  into  Korea 
.with  the  avowed  pledge  to  give  that 
country  independence  and  protection, 
Japan  has  acquired  supreme  power  by 
devious  methods.  In  September,  1906, 
Prince  Ito,  the  Japanese  Resident-Gen- 
eral in  Korea,  announced  that  annexa- 
tion was  no  part  of  the  empire's  policy ; 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  Korea 
became  Japanese  territory.  By  various 
methods  she  has  filled  all  good  posts 
with  her  own  men,  and  has  driven  the 
poor  Koreans  practically  into  slavery 
and  despondency.  Dr.  McKay,  General 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Canadian  Presbyterian  Church,  after 
making  an  extensive  tour  through  Korea, 
says: 

I  was  a  Japanese  enthusiast  until  I 
came  here;  but  I  have  changed  in  spite  of 
myself.  They  have  spent  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  writing  themselves  up, 
and  In  winning  the  confidence  of  Europe 
and  America  and  thus  securing  moral  sup- 
port and  funds.  Yet  In  reality  they  are  bar- 
barians. Their  treatment  of  the  Koreans 
is  scarcely  less  atrocious  than  the  horrors 
of  the  Congo.  I  am  told  by  one  of  the 
oldest  missionaries  in  Korea  today  that 
there  is  not  a  single  case  on  record  in 
which  a  Korean  got  justice  against  a  Jap- 
anese, however  great  the  offence. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  in  reviewing 
Mr.  McKenzie's  book  on  Korea,  says : 

Mr.  F.  A.  McKenzIe  has  traversed  it 
(Korea)  completely  and  sought  his  infor- 
mation first  hand.  Writing  without  bias 
and  without  exaggeration,  he  states:  "The 
Japanese  went  through  the  country  like  a 
plague,  if  they  wanted  anything  they  took 


It.  If  they  fancied  a  house,  they  turned 
the  residents  but.  They  beat,  they  out- 
raged; they  murdered  in  a  way  and  on  a 
scale  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  any  hu- 
mane man  to  speak  with  moderation. 
Koreans  are  flogged  to  death  for  offences 
that  did  not  deserve  a  six-penny  fine. 
They  were  shot  for  mere  awkwardness. 
They  are  dispossessed  of  their  homes  by 
every  form  of  guile  and  treachery." 

The  worst  part  of  it  is  that  the  Jap- 
anese themselves  believe  that  they  are 
doing  right  in  committing  these  out- 
rages. As  an  example  of  this  belief,  one 
prominent  Japanese  writer  says:  "We 
have  gone  over  into  the  back  yard  of  our 
neighbor  and  are  telling  him  to  kindly 
move  on,  simply  because  we  need  his 
home.  We  are  doing  this  just  as  the 
Americans  have  done  to  the  Indians,  the 
rightful  owners  of  America,"  and  he 
adds,  "Nippon  has  joined  the  household 
of  great  powers ;  she  has  become  civ- 
ilised." The  substance  of  this  sentence 
portrays  the  policy  of  Japan  and  tells 
how  shamelessly  she  is  pursuing  it.  As 
a  result  of  tl.ese  oppressions  which  the 
Japanese  imposed  in  making  their  neigh- 
bor to  "move  on,"  the  North  China 
Herald  reports  that  large  numbers  of 
Koreans  are  lately  fleeing  across  the 
border  into  Kirin  to  seek  Chinese  nat- 
uralization. The  fact  that  the  Koreans, 
who  are  so  accustomed  to  oppressions, 
are  fleeing  from  the  Japanese,  empha- 
sizes the  injustice  being  done  by  the  so- 
called  protector! 

Such  is  the  honesty  of  Japan  as  mani- 
fested in  her  dealings  with  helpless 
Korea,  such  is  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  that  Hermit  Kingdom,  which  is  the 
direct  result  of  Japan's  eight  years'  rule, 
and  presumably  on  account  of  such  hon- 
esty and  such  rule  of  Japan,  Mr.  Saito 
suggests  that  China  should  follow  the 
steps  of  Korea  in  having  Japan  as 
guardian ! 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
Japan  is  really  the  most  friendly  and 
honest  neighbor  of  China,  I  need  only  to 
briefly  review  her  treatment  of  China 
during  the  last  few  years. 

Starling  from  Manchuria,  we  begin 
to  feel  the  cold,  oppressive  hand  of 
Japan  steadily  grasping  on  China's  life, 
faster  and  faster.  Here,  as  in  Korea, 
Japan  is  trying  to  absorb  all  the  vitality 
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into  herself.  Her  educated  classes  help 
themselves  to  all  the  good  posts,  rightly 
or  otherwise.  Her  ignorant  masses 
make  their  living  and  fortune  frequently 
by  cheating  and  robht-ry.  Mr.  ]\IcKen- 
zie,  a  keen  observer  and  an  eye-witness 
of  the  Japanese  m  .Manchuria,  writes:  "I 
had  known  the  Japanese  soldier  in  war. 
brave,  well  disciphned,  scrupulous  and 
honest.  It  seemed  to  me  impossible  that 
men  wearing  the  Japanese  uniform 
should  be  guilty  of  such  extortion,  cor- 
ruption, torture  and  stupid  cruelty. 
What  I  saw  for  myself,  however,  com 
pelled  me  to  change  my  opinion."  He 
calls  Mukden  a  city  of  tears.  He  prints 
a  picture  taken  by  himself  at  Chen 
Chung  Fu,  in  which  a  Chinese  coolie  is 
shown  tightly  tied  up  so  that  he  could 
not  move  a  limb ;  and  with  his  head  held 
aloft  by  his  queue  fastened  to  a  beam 
overhead,  he  was  thus  left  in  the  hot 
sun  to  frizzle.  "This,"  writes  the  cor- 
respondent grimly,  "was  a  comparatively 
mild  case."  If  these  measures  are  only 
the  mild  treatments  which  Japan  now 
dares  to  administer  to  the  unfortunate 
creatures  while  she  openly  professes  un- 
restricted tolerance,  and  when  she  is  do- 
ing all  she  can  to  win  the  sympathy  of 
the  w^orld,  what  may  be  expected  from 
her  when  she  has  a  free  hand ! 

The  Chien-tao  dispute  throws  another 
flood  of  light  upon  Japan's  oppressive 
attitude.  Towards  the  end  of  last  May, 
the  Japanese  authorities  in  Korea  des- 
patched Lieutenant-Colonel  Saito  and  a 
force  of  sixty  gendarmes  to  the  disputed 
land,  alleging,  in  excuse,  that  the  local 
Koreans  had  appealed  for  protection 
against  the  brigands  of  the  district.  An 
immediate  protest  by  the  Viceroy  in 
Mukden  did  not  prevent  the  Japanese 
from  organizing  a  regular  outpost  in 
Chien-tao  nor  from  offering  the  decided 
ly  audacious  "advice"  that  the  Chinese 
troops  be  withdrawn  from  the  neighbor- 
hood in  the  interest  of  "peace."  Japan 
gave  no  other  argument  beyond  that  of 
the  man  in  possession.  Viceroy  Hsu 
Shih-chang  had  lately  produced  such 
overwhelming  proof  of  maps  and  docu- 
ments of  the  Chinese  claim  that  the  Jap- 
anese Charge  d'Affaires  at  Peking  was 
obliged  to  give  way  before  them.     Ap- 


parently, Lieutenant-Colonel  Saito,  the 
Japanese  officer  actually  in  possession  of 
the  disputed  territory,  took  a  very  dif- 
fereni  view.  Acting  upon  the  principle 
of  General  MacMahon,  "J'y  suis  j'y 
rcste,"  he  turned  the  deaf  ear  to  every 
argument  until  the  Chinese  representa- 
tive had  no  alternative  than  to  request 
his  Government  to  relieve  him  of  his 
barren  office.  We  people  in  this  coun- 
try, who  have  been  so  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  the  belief  that  the  Japanese 
Government  is  so  just  and  peace-loving, 
can  hardly  believe  this  to  be  true,  were 
it  not  that  report  itself  is  undeniable. 

The  Tatsn  Mam  case  furnishes  an- 
other evidence  of  Japan's  unreasonable- 
ness. On  February  5  last,  a  Japanese 
steamer  called  Tatsn  Mam  was  seized 
several  miles  from  Macae  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  for  carrying  a  large  load  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  which  the  Chi- 
nese Government  declared,  were  smug- 
gled to  be  sold  to  the  revolutionists,  and 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  the 
steamer  was  anchored  within  Chinese 
territorial  waters.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, however,  held  a  different  view, 
and  claimed  that  the  steamer  was  seized 
within  the  Portuguese  territory.  Be- 
sides flatly  refusing  China's  offer  to 
submit  the  dispute  to  a  competent  court 
for  arbitration,  she  demanded,  with  the 
threat  of  resorting  to  arms,  the  uncon- 
ditional release  of  the  steamer  and  her 
cargo,  an  apology  from  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  payment  of  indemnity, 
with  also  due  punishment  of  the  of- 
fenders. Instead  of  giving  any  personal 
opinion  of  this  act  of  Japan,  let  me 
simply  quote  what  the  disinterested  par- 
ties have  to  say  about  it.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  contains  an  article  which 
remarks : 

By  all  the  canons  of  civilization,  China 
is  entitled  to  use  effort  to  keep  arms  out 
of  the  hands  of  revolutionists  and  if,  in 
that  effort,  the  limits  of  international  law 
are  overstepped,  the  least  a  friendly  na- 
tion could  do,  or  would  do,  is  to  submit 
the  matter  to  a  competent  court.  To  in- 
sist, for  so  trifling  a  matter,  not  only  upon 
the  release  of  the  ship,  but  an  indemnity 
and  an  apology,  is  almost  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  Japanese  Government  da- 
sires  that  the  Chinese  revolutionists  shall 
get  arms. 
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A  leading  article  in  the  Temps  makes 
the  following  comment : 

"Even  if  Japan  is  in  the  right,  her 
procedure  is  rather  brusque." 

These  two  quotations  of  disinterested 
observers  tell  us  what  Japan  did  in  this 
case,  and  also  shows  how  much  claim 
Japan  has  on  being  the  most  friendly 
neighbor  of  China. 

Thus  by  keeping  in  view  China's  ac- 
tual reforms  which  show  that  she  is 
amply  able  to  manage  her  own  affairs, 
by  remembering  Japan's  double-faced 
policy  in  Korea,  which  disqualifies  Japan 
as  a  guardian,  and  by  recalling  Japan's 
high-handed  act  in  Manchuria,  her  un- 
reasonableness in  the  seizure  of  Chien- 
tao,  and  her  haughtiness  in  the  Tatsu 
Maru  case,  which  conclusively  prove 
that  Japan  does  not  deserve  to  be  trusted 
as  the  most  friendly  neighbor  by  any 
country,  we  may  conclude,  without  either 
bias  or  prejudice,  that  Mr.  Saito's  sug- 
gestion might  be  feasible  only  in  the 
eyes  of  some  of  his  own  countrymen. 

As  to  who  is  really  the  most  friendly 
neighbor  of  China,  I  need  only  say  that 
she  is  the  one  who  never  dreamed  of 
seizing  China's  territory,  who  always 
tried  to  keep  China's  integrity,  who  en- 
deavored to  keep  down  the  Boxer  in- 
demnity figures,  who  aims  at  a  square 
deal,    and    who    has    actually    returned 


$13,000,000  to  China  in  order  to  help  her 
along  in  her  reforms.  I  need  not  to 
claim  that  this  is  the  one,  for  facts  speak 
for  that  themselves.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment knows  this,  the  Chinese  people 
are  conscious  of  this. 

As  to  how  to  solve  the  Chinese  prob- 
lem peacefully,  I  can  only  suggest  that 
Japan  should  mind  her  own  business 
and  leave  China  alone  and  be  decent. 
China  has  managed  her  own  affairs  for 
over  4,000  years,  and  she  has  yet  shown 
no  need  of  any  such  guardian.  What 
she  really  needs  is  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  and  tho  sincere  and  unselfish  help 
of  her  neighbors  to  rid  her  of  the  out- 
side interferences.  She  is  now  wide 
awake ;  she  is  earnestly  pushing  forward 
her  regeneration.  She  might  seem  to  be 
a  little  awkward  in  adopting  the  new 
things  at  the  beginning;  but  she  will  be- 
come more  expert  as  time  progresses. 
If  her  true  friendly  neighbors  will  only 
help  her  to  work  out  her  own  destiny, 
in  a  few  years  she  will  be  able  to  stand 
on  her  own  feet  and  stop  the  dreams  of 
the  ambitious.  Then  we  shall  see  the 
country  whose  motto  is  justice  join 
hands  with  the  country  whose  tradition 
is  peace ;  then  there  will  be  a  true  open 
door  in  the  Far  East ;  then  the  weak  may 
have  redress,  and  then  there  will  be 
peace  from  Atlantic  to  Atlantic. 


Verses 

By  Margaret  Adelaide  Wilaon 

I  walked  into  an  orchard 

One  day  when  summer  birds  had  flown ; 
My  earth  beneath,  my  trees  o'er  head — 

I  hugged  the  thought :  "My  own !" 


From  the  golden  leaves  above  me 
One  fell,  soft  as  the  evening's  breath. 

"Not  thine,  but  mine,"  then  whispered  low 
My  rival  claimant,  Death. 
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The  Coyote  Hunt 


By  Grace  N.  Allen 


pT'^NGLISH  shires  delight  in 
fox  hunts,  and  the  hills  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  in  Vir- 
ginia also  offer  a  pretty 
bit  of  country  to  the  red- 
coated  huntsman.  The 
swagger  members  of  the  ultra  fashion- 
able Meadov^f  Brook  Hunt  Club,  who 
chase  real  foxes  over  private  estates  in 
Long  Island,  have  made  the  hunt  the 
thing  of  all  sports,  and  the  blast  of  the 
hunting  horn  and  the  baying  of  hounds 
more  desirable  music  than  the  chorus  of 
grand  opera. 

Even  these  kid-gloved  affairs  stir  the 
blood  in  answer  to  the  slumbering  call  of 
the  wild  in  each  participant,  awakened 
into  life  by  the  air  and  the  sunshine  of 
the  open.  But  to  him  who  delights  in  the 
primitive,  who  cares  not  for  tinsel  and 
trappings  of  society,  who  dotes  on  sim- 
plicity, the  great  plains  of  Eastern  Colo- 
rado hold  joy  unrivaled  in  the  annual 
coyote  hunt.  There  the  wiry  little  bron- 
chos take  the  place  of  equine  aristocracy, 
the  pampered  "pack"  is  replaced  by  the 
strong,    shaggy    wolf    hounds,    and    the 


groom-attended  rider  by  the  loyal,  gen- 
erous, dare-devil  cowbov  of  the  West. 

There  are  no  social  restrictions  as  to 
those  who  take  part  in  the  chase,  and  one 
hob-nobs  with  wealthy  stockmen,  half- 
breeds,  English  lords,  "tenderfeet"  fresh 
from  Eastern  colleges,  and  cowboys — all 
equally  excited  over  the  prospect  of  the 
killing,  and  fired  with  ambition  to  carry 
home  at  least  one  scalp  of  the  pest  of  the 
plains. 

Just  how  Coyote  Day  came  to  be  inau- 
gurated is  not  known.  Perhaps  because 
the  spirit  of  the  frontiersman  still  lives 
in  the  younger  generation,  and  notwith- 
standing the  rapid  transformation  of  the 
West  into  an  agricultural  section,  the  de- 
sire there  is  keen  to  retain  something  as  a 
reminder  of  life  in  the  open  as  it  was 
thirty  years  ago. 

By  the  middle  of  January  the  farmer 
has  sold  his  crop  or  safely  stored  it  in 
his  dug-out  to  await  the  rise  in  the  spring 
market.  Two  months  of  leisure  are  be- 
fore him — and  the  coyote  hunt  which 
brings  him  the  ideal  holiday  of  the 
year,    recalling    pioneer    days    v  hen    he 
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"punched"  cows  over  the  tracts  now  oc- 
cupied by  farms  and  school  houses. 

A  sort  of  bacteria  of  the  hunt  per- 
meates the  air,  and  for  a  radius  of  forty 
miles  the  contagion  spreads.  Farmers 
consult  over  the  "phone"  as  to  the  final 
arrangements  and  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters form  parties  to  attend.  Finally  the 
day  of  the  hunt  is  announced  and  the 
merchants,  the  physicians,  the  county  of- 
ficials, and  always  the  Eastern  visitors, 
and  even  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of 


very  horizon,  brown  and  bare  except  for 
an  occasional  clump  of  last  year's  buf- 
falo grass,  unobstructed  by  ditches  or 
fences,  the  center  of  which  is  marked  by 
a  tall  pole  bearing  a  white  flag.  The  land 
slopes  toward  the  center  forming  a  de- 
pression a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  mile 
wide  and  into  this  basin  the  coyotes  are 
driven  for  the  final  death  struggle. 

Previous  to  the  hunt  twenty  men  are 
chosen  captains  of  the  lines.  Each  town 
or  neighborhood  contributes  its  line  of 
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the  nearby  towns,  make  ready  to  suspend 
all  business  on  the  day  the  hunt  is  pulled 
off.  Trainers  begin  to  run  their  dogs, 
riders  bring  down  their  lamb's-wool  or 
calfskin  "chaps"  or  riding  breeches,  pol- 
ish their  bridles  and  spurs  and  test  the 
speed  of  their  favorite  cow  ponies,  for 
by  this  rivalry  to  make  the  best  appear- 
ance, the  leader  of  the  hunt  is  selected. 

A  day  is  chosen  for  the  hunt  when 
there  is  little  or  no  snow  and  the  ground 
sufficiently  frozen  to  support  horse  and 
rider.  The  run  takes  place  on  a  stretch 
of  prairie  a^  even  as  a  barn  floor  to  the 


forty  or  fifty  men  which  ranges  between 
appointed  places,  beating  up  the  game. 
The  north  line  comes  from  Eaton  and 
Greeley ;  Kersey  and  Box  Elder  riders 
from  the  east  line ;  Big  Bend  and  Roggen 
men  bring  up  the  forces  on  the  south, 
and  the  Evans  guard  closes  in  on  the 
west. 

By  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  cap- 
tains and  men  arc  in  ihcir  places,  horses 
and  saddles  are  looked  after  and  weak 
places  in  the  line  strcntrthened.  Now 
and  then  a  quick  eye  detects  a  sly  coyote 
skulking  across  the  plain  and  away  goes 
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the  excited  rider  swinging  his  lariat  in 
an  attempt  to  lasso  the  beast,  for  no  guns 
are  allowed  on  the  hunt.  But  the  coyote 
when  fresh  can  outrun  the  swiftest  horse 
and  the  pursuer  returns  for  fear  of  tir- 
ing his  horse  before  the  sport  really  be- 
gins. 

Finally  the  leader  gives  the  order  to 
march,  by  the  blowing  of  a  bugle,  and 


away  go  the  500  horsemen  beating  the 
brush  to  arouse  the  coyotes  and  drive 
them  to  the  center,  the  hoofs  of  their 
horses  sounding  a  wild  tattoo  on  the 
frozen  prairie.  Smaller  and  smaller  grows 
the  circle.  In  the  morning  it  is  thirty  miles 
in  diameter,  at  noon  it  is  a  mile  across, 
and  all  the  coyotes  that  have  been  "at 
home"  on  that  morning  within  the  big 
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circle,  are  gathered  in  the  ravine.  In  the 
meantime  men,  women  and  children  who 
have  been  following  on  horseback,  in 
wagons,  carriages,  and  in  fact  anything 
on  wheels,  draw  up  on  the  ridge  about 
the  basin  to  witness  the  end.  The  coyotes 
are  still  fresh  and  repeatedly  break  for 
the  unguarded  places  in  the  line.  The 
dogs  follow  closely  after  them,  and  many 
a  pretty  run  tests  the  staying  qualities  of 
the  big  wolf  hounds. 

After  many  exhibitions  of  horseman- 
ship, the  word  is  given  and  the  lines 
close  in,  the  dogs  fall  upon  the  remainder 
of  the  coyotes,  and  the  death  struggle  is 
soon  over.  Few  of  the  hunted  escape  and 
forty  or  more  scalps  are  counted  for  the 
day's  chase. 

By  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
hunt  is  finished.  The  big  camp  fires  are 
started  and  the  crowd  gathers  round  the 
steaming  coffee-pot  and  mountain  of 
sandwiches.  At  this  time  the  title  is 
voted  to  the  best  woman  rider  in  the 
hunt,  for  Colorado  women  are  excellent 
riders  and  many  lead  in  the  chase. 

Not  a  few  accidents  attend  the  day. 
Often  a  horse  stumbles  into  a  prairie-dog 
hole,  throwing  its  rider.  If  he  escapes 
with  a  broken  rib  or  two  he  is  considered 


lucky.     Horses    are    frequently    injured. 

The  covote  has  been  called  the  pest  of 
the  plains.  He  will  go  many  miles  to  rob 
hen  roosts  and  has  even  been  known  to 
attack  colts  and  calves.  Last  year,  for 
the  first  time  known,  they  developed  a 
taste  for  watermelons.  They  would 
quietly  enter  a  patch  and  break  open  the 
biggest  melon,  eating  the  heart  of  the 
fruit  only. 

A  bounty  of  one  dollar  a  scalp  is  of- 
fered by  the  state,  for  coyotes.  The  fur 
of  the  animal  is  of  a  very  handsome 
yellowish  gray,  and  when  prime,  is 
valued  for  rugs  and  carriage  robes.  The 
farmer  lads  set  traps,  but  they  must  be 
exceedingly  cunning  to  entice  the  crafty 
skulker.  The  coyote  has  become  very, 
bold  and  will  follow  a  short  distance  be- 
hind a  horseman  for  miles,  but  if  a  gun 
is  shown  him,  off  he  lopes  like  a  gray 
streak,  jumping  up  from  behind  succes- 
sive knolls  to  mock  the  pursuer. 

Last  year  bounties  were  issued  on  400 
coyote  scalps  in  one  county  in  Northern 
Colorado,  and  probably  half  as  man) 
more  were  killed  there.  But  no  matter 
what  the  slaughter  their  ranks  seem 
scarcely  diminished  and  the  quarry 
needed  for  Coyote  Day  is  never  lacking. 
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LOOKING    UP  TO   STEINS   MOUNTAIN    FROM   THE  P.    RANCH,    HARNEY   VALLEY.     IT   IS  ALL  GOLD. 


The  Exhibition  of  Paintings  of  Eastern 
Oregon  by  Childe  Hassam 


By  Charles  Erskine  Scott  Wood 


HILDE  HASSAM  is  an 
American  artist  and  takes 
pride  in  that  fact.  He 
contends  that  the  best 
painting-  produced  in  the 
world  today  comes  from 
America.  He  received  his  training  first 
in  Boston  and  then  in  Paris. 

Every  man  is  in  character  and  style 
the  composite  result  of  native  qualities, 
environment  and  special  influence.  What 
of  these  ingredients  can  be  weighed  out 
in   Mr.  Hassam's  case,  or  in  any  other 


man's,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Some 
men  are  distinctly  influenced  by  others 
and  the  influence  is  visible.  Hassam  is 
individual.  In  painting  light  and  air  he 
undoubtedly  owes  something  to  the  per 
ceptions  of  the  French  Impressionists, 
and  in  suggesting  all  the  shimmer  and 
vibration  of  open  air  and  full  sunlight  he 
owes  something  to  their  technique,  just 
as  they  owed  something  to  their  prede- 
cessors— for  art,  like  every  other  thing 
in  the  universe,  is  evolutionary. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however, 
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Hassam  is  strikingly  original — not  only 
in  style,  but  in  concept.  What  makes 
him  valuable  to  the  world  is  that  he  was 
born  a  colori.st, — born  with  a  keen  sense 
of  beauty  and  a  power  for  arrangement, 
and  has  mastered  a  technique  quite  his 
own  which  gives  a  wonderful  facility. 
In  the  two  months  spent  in  Eastern  Ore- 
gon, he  painted  (as  I  remember  the  num- 
ber) the  twenty-seven  canvases  re- 
cently exhibited  at  the  Portland  Art 
Museum,  some  very  important  in  size 
(thirty  by  forty  inches),  besides  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  small  panels.     His  land- 


scapes, even  the  largest,  are  painted  in 
one  "go" — say  from  two  to  five  hours, 
with  possibly  some  reconsideration  or 
additional  touches  next  day;  but  essen- 
tially the  picture  is  done  at  once. 

Hassam  fulfils  his  own  criterion  of  a 
painter ;  one  who  can  paint  what  he  sees, 
and  who  paints  it  as  he  sees  it — seeing  it 
beautiful.  Portraits,  nudes,  still  life, 
landscape,  idyls,  mural  decorations.  He 
is  the  omniverous  painter  and  always  the 
artist.  Unfortunately  there  are  many 
skillful  painters  who  are  not  artists.  The 
artist  is  born,  not  made. 
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To  those  curious  in  hereditary  traits, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Albert  P. 
Ryder,  great  colorist  and  poet  dreamer 
in  paint,  and  WilHam  Gedney  Bunce,  a 
great  colorist,  and  Hassam  are  all  of  Pu- 
ritan New  England  extraction.  That  is 
to  say,  men  peculiarly  sensuous  and 
gifted  with  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
beauty  are  derived  from  Puritan  stock. 
To  them  may  be  added  Olin  L.  Warner, 
decidedly  the  greatest  artist  in  sculpture 
this  country  has  produced. 

I  have  been  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
catalogue  giving  details  of  Mr.  Hassam's 
life  and  achievements,  but  now  the  prin- 
ter is  pressing  so  I  can  only  add  that 
Mr.  Hassam  was  born  in  Boston  and  is 
represented  in  the  principal  permanent 
collections  of  the  country  and  has  been 
awarded  all  the  honors  to  be  secured  in 
this  country.  This  is  well,  for  not  often 
is  genious  recognized  in  its  own  day.  But 
the  important  thing  is  that  the  people 
should  appreciate  him,  and  that  I  believe 


they  do.  The  cowboys  and  stockmen 
seemed  to  find  a  delight  in  the  beauty  of 
the  canvases  he  painted  among  them, 
quite  as  genuine  though  more  pictur- 
esquely expressed  than  that  of  the  cul- 
tured amateur.  These  men  of  the  desert 
saw  without  exception  what  the  more 
conventionally  minded  do  not  always 
see ;  that  is,  Hassam's  power  as  a 
draughtsman,  his  insistence  on  form. 
Those  who  are  schooled  to  believe  draw- 
ing consists  of  a  hard,  continuous,  well- 
defined  line,  fail  to  appreciate  Hassam's 
really  exquisite  drawing,  in  which  the 
line  is  lost  at  points  and  its  value  varies 
exactly  as  it  does  in  Nature.  It  is  this 
subtlety  which  aids  so  much  toward  the 
effect  of  light  and  air  and  the  poetry  of 
the  picture.  I  have  only  time  to  add 
that  nearly  all  the  pictures  exhibited  in 
Portland  were  painted  in  Harney  County, 
Oregon,  the  high,  so-called  desert  pla- 
teau. One  was  done  in  Catlow  Valley, 
and  three  of  Malheur  Butte,  in  Malheur 
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County.  They  all  express  the  clear  air 
and  brilliant,  blazing  light  of  these  high 
dry  altitudes.  They  are  all  done  with 
an  infallible  instinct  for  decorative  ar- 
rangement. They  are  all  beautiful,  all 
works  of  art.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  de- 
scribe them  in  detail.    The  reproductions 


give  only  an  idea  of  the  composition. 
The  reader  will  have  to  imagine  instead 
of  these  dull  grays,  the  brilliant  skies, 
luminous  clouds,  bright  yellow  fore- 
grounds, or  delicate  light  gray  when  it 
is  sage  brush,  and  the  opalescent,  far 
distant  hills  in  the  horizon. 


A    MAHTRRLY    PIIKSKNTATION    OK    A    SNOWSTOIOI    IN    IIAUNKV    VAM.RY.    SEKN    FROM    THK    RANCH 
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The  Prospector 

By  Fred  R.  Bechdolt 

Author    of    "9009,"    "The    Hard  Rock  Man,"  Etc. 


HERE  the  desert  rested, 
a  lukewarm  creek  crept 
stealthily  from  the  hot 
sand.  It  shimmered  a 
space  in  the  blazing  sun- 
_  rays;  took  refuge  beneath 
the  arid  branches  of  a  dozen  cottonwoods 
whose  leaves,  though  June  was  barely 
begun,  were  already  sere ;  and  then, 
grown  stronger,  rippled  through  a  vivid 
patch  of  alfalfa.  An  exact  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  place  of  its  appearance 
it  sank  back  wearily  into  the  baked  earth. 
The  oasis  showed  from  a  distance,  a 
green  oblong,  standing  out  sharp  against 
its  setting  of  brown.  In  its  center 
sprawled  an  adobe  ranch-house  and  a 
half-dozen  outbuildings.  From  either 
end  a  road  wound  along  the  foot  of  the 
gaunt  hills,  gray,  bordered  by  two  glar- 
ing, white  alkali  ditches. 

Two  old  men  sat  on  the  wide  porch  of 
the  ranch-house,  near  them  an  earthen 
water-bottle  hanging  from  a  post.  Their 
faces  were  red  where  the  sun  had  flayed 
them  for  many  years;  their  lips  were 
seamed  and  hard  like  their  gnarled 
hands ;  the  hair  of  each  was  streaked  and 
patched  with  gray ;  and  their  backs  were 
bent  between  the  shoulder-blades.  Their 
features  were  peculiarly  steady,  set  to 
far  looking  and  to  endurance,  without 
any  possibility  of  the  quick  light  of  ex- 
pression— as  though  they  were  thinly 
filmed  in  stone.  Their  eyes,  red-lidded 
from  the  glare  of  shimmering  sun-rays, 
were  mystical  with  this  same  mask  of 
the  desert's  giving.  One  of  them  wore  a 
long,  white  beard;  the  other,  tall  and 
gaunt,  was  beardless;  his  face  was 
marked  with  deep  lines.  Both  gazed 
silently  in  the  same  direction  and  they 
did  not  move.  Whither  they  looked,  two 
small,  black  specks  crawled  slowly  along 
the  gray  road  where  it  slanted  upward 
to  a  sharp,  uncompromising  sky-line.  The 


two  old  men  sat,  bent-backed,  peering 
with  their  mystical  eyes ;  the  two  specks 
crawled  slowly,  growing  smaller  and 
smaller,  until  they  reached  the  meeting- 
place  of  parched  earth  and  parching  sky. 
There,  suddenly,  jigging  heat-waves  en- 
wrapped them,  lifted  them  high,  spread 
them,  and  they  showed  for  a  moment, 
the  long  wavering  images  of  a  man  and 
a  burro.  The  dancjng  air  distorted  them, 
held  them,  caricatured  like  silhouettes 
on  a  loose  and  flapping  screen;  spread 
them  to  gigantic  proportions,  and  let 
them  vanish.  The  two  old  men  straight- 
ened their  backs  and  looked  at  each  other 
listlessly,  as  men  look  when  the  last  ex- 
cuse for  diversion  has  departed  and  they 
are  again  thrown  back  upon  themselves. 

The  tall  man  rose  and  went  stiffly  to 
the  water- jar.  He  took  from  its  nail  a 
battered  tin  dipper  which  clinked  mu- 
sically against  the  jar's  porous  side  as 
he  filled  it.  When  he  had  drunk  deeply 
he  looked  with  lightless  steadiness,  al- 
most weariness,  at  the  other  and 
stretched  out  his  lean  arm,  pointing  with 
the  dipper  handle  to  the  .sky-line  where 
the  silhouettes  had  vanished. 

"A  good  boy,"  he  said,  "a.  good,  lusty 
boy." 

The  man  with  the  white  beard  nodded : 
"I  've  known  him  from  a  baby,"  he  an- 
swered drearily. 

"And  now" — the  gaunt  man  paused — 
"now  he 's   striking  out." 

"  'Tis  a  good  proposition  he  has,"  the 
white-bearded  man  said  listlessly. 

"That 's  the  worst  of  it,"  said  the 
gaunt  man. 

They  looked  at  each  other;  then  their 
eyes  again  sought  the  shimmering  des- 
ert. They  gazed  into  its  dim  reaches 
where  sharp  lines  melted  into  strange 
dun-colored  shadowings.  They  said 
nothing.  After  a  long  time  they  nodded 
to  each  other  in  complete  understanding, 
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as  though  both  had  read  out  there  some- 
thing at  once  inexorable  and  inevitable. 

Beyond  the  sky-line,  where  the  heat- 
waves danced  weirdly,  never  tiring  so 
long  as  day  lasted,  the  gray  road  stil! 
crawled  on ;  the  same  glaring,  white  al- 
kali ditches  lined  it ;  it  found  the  foot  of 
the  same  gaunt  hills.  And  ahead  a  sky- 
line rose  again,  knife-like,  uncompro- 
mising, where  heat  waves  jigged  again 
grotesquely. 

In  the  gray  road  the  man  and  the 
burro  moved  steadily  onward.  About 
their  feet  the  gray  dust  rose,  a  succes- 
sion of  heavy  puffs  which  united,  waist 
high,  in  a  mantling  cloud.  The  burro 
bore  a  heavy  pack  which  clung  to  his 
back,  a  huge  incubus,  deforming  him. 
The  man  carried  a  staff  with  which  he 
occasionally  goaded  the  animal  as  the 
latter  lagged.  He  was  hardly  more  than 
a  boy,  red  faced,  large  featured,  a  shock 
of  blonde  hair  beneath  his  dusty  brimmed 
felt  hat.  Though  he  had  walked  many 
miles  since  sunrise  his  long  booted  legs 
swung  freely.  And  while  his  tall  frame 
bent  slightly  forward,  it  was  not  the 
stoop  of  weariness;  rather  it  was  the 
poise  of  one  who  sees  something  ahead. 
This  same  bodily  expression  showed  in 
his  face.  Desert  winds  and  sun  of  the 
desert  had  smitten  it  until  it  had  become 
set  to  endure,  and  the  eyes  had  gazed 
into  far  distances  until  they,  too,  had  be- 
come set.  He  wore  the  same  thin,  stone 
mask  of  the  desert  which  the  old  men  at 
the  ranch-house  wore.  But  behind  it, 
through  it,  something  showed,  indom- 
itable and  eager,  intangible  yet  very 
present,  the  something  which  kept  the 
body  bent  forward.  It  was  in  the  steady 
eyes,  in  the  lips.  The  desert  had  not  yet 
taken  it  from  him. 

The' man  and  the  burro  traveled  slowly 
in  the  gray  road,  but  steadily,  without 
rest,  as  they  had  traveled  since  morning 
On  to  where  the  heat-waves  had  jigged 
on  the  sky-line ;  on  down  the  next  slope, 
across  the  middle  distance  toward  the 
next  meeting  place  of  sand  and  hot 
heaven.  Always  the  road  beneath  their 
feet  was  gray,  giving  forth  gray  dust- 
puffs  as  they  trod  it ;  always  the  two 
chalk-white  alkali  ditches  stretched  like 
glaring    ribbons    on    either    side.     The 


gaunt  hills  rose  to  the  right,  naked,  ver- 
dureless,  scarred  in  places  by  winds  and 
cloudbursts,  blackened  again  as  by  fire, 
lifting  warped  summits  toward  the  blaz- 
ing sky.  Between  two  domes  of  black 
lava  boulders  the  road  plunged  in  and 
up  among  them.  The  burro  traveled 
wearily  but  the  stride  of  the  man,  though 
slower,  was  even  steadier  than  it  had 
been,  and  he  still  leaned  slightly  forward 
as  he  walked,  looking  straight  ahead  as 
though  his  goal  were  in  sight.  Thus 
they  climbed  several  miles ;  then  they 
traversed  a  long  plateau  where  grease- 
wood  clumps  dotted  the  rolling  hills  and 
wind-bent  yuccas  lifted  thorn-tufted 
branches  like  seared  arms  thrown 
heavenward  in  gestures  of  agony. 

The  ground  beneath  their  feet  was 
hard  and  stony ;  the  afternoon  sun,  be- 
ginning to  wane,  glared  into  the  man's 
face.  Once  he  stopped,  unslung  a  can- 
teen from  his  burro's  pack,  drank  spar- 
ingly, then  strode  on,  prodding  the  ani- 
mal with  his  staff. 

They  descended  a  long  slope ;  ahead, 
beneath  their  feet,  a  blue  sheet  of  water 
rippled  in  a  breeze  and  green  trees  waved 
coolly  on  the  other  side.  The  man 
looked  and  his  face  did  not  change ;  he 
did  not  change  his  pace.  Slowly,  as  they 
moved  toward  it,  the  lake  lifted  high, 
then  vanished.  An  hour  later  they 
crossed  its  dry  floor,  flat,  white,  checked 
with  wide  cracks  in  which  lizards  lay 
panting. 

They  climbed  another  hill ;  the  sun  be- 
came a  red  ball  and  vanished,  painting  a 
saw-toothed  mountain  range  opalescent 
tints.  Dusk  came  and  a  tiny  star  grew 
big  and  yellow  near  the  world's  edge. 
Other  stars  blazed  in  the  black  sky.  The 
smell  of  water  came  to  their  nostrils  and 
the  burro's  ears  went  forward.  They 
entered  a  thicket  of  sprawling  mesquite 
and  stopped  by  a  plank-covercd  well. 

When  he  had  unpacked  his  burro  the 
man  kindled  a  fire  and  cooked  his  supper 
and  afterward  he  wrapped  himself  in  his 
blankets.  While  the  little  animal  browsed 
among  the  mcs(|uite  and  the  cactus  he 
lay  staring  at  the  star-flecked  blackness. 
Staring  steadily,  .seeing  yet  not  seeing, 
the  glory  above  him,  he  thought;  an('. 
the  intangible  something  behind  the  ma.sk 
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of  the  desert's  giving  crept  forth,  first 
from  his  eyes,  then  spread  over  his  big 
features.  Hope  born  of  courage  and 
strong  behef,  the  unbreakable  belief  of 
youth,  kept  him  thus  awake  staring  up- 
ward until  weariness  from  the  long  day's 
journey  crept  up  over  his  limbs,  man- 
tling his  body.  He  sighed  deeply,  his 
eyes  closed,  and  he  slept  until  dawn  be- 
gan to  whiten  the  sky's  rim.  He  kindled 
his  fire  in  the  cold  of  early  morning  and 
breakfasted  in  its  grateful  warmth;  and, 
an  hour  after  he  had  risen,  he  was  walk- 
ing steadily  along  the  gray  road,  urging 
on  the  laden  burro.  The  sun,  flaring 
forth,  scattered  the  bold  glories  of  dawn 
from  the  horizon  behind  him.  It  climbed 
and  smote  his  back.  He  journeyed  all 
day  to  its  scourging  and  another  night 
found  him  sipping  scantily  from  his  can- 
teen, dry-camped  where  a  water-hole 
had  been. 

All  of  a  third  day  he  traveled  the 
gray  road,  climbing  upward,  ever  up- 
ward, over  arid  summits,  across  thirsty 
plateaus  where  the  yuccas,  like  live 
things  struck  dead  in  terrible  gestures  of 
protest,  pointed  with  their  hideous  arms 
toward  the  pitiless  heavens;  on  steadily 
and  up,  through  dust  that  dragged  at 
his  feet  like  loose  ashes,  over  rocks  that 
gave  back  to  the  sky  with  increase  the 
heat  it  had  rained  upon  them;  on  and 
up,  still  bending  forward,  looking  ahead 
past  the  jigging  heat-waves  where  tor- 
tured earth  met  the  sky  which  flayed  it. 
He  did  not  stop,  though  the  sun-rays 
descended  like  a  heavy  load  upon  his 
head  and  thirst  began  to  swell  his  tongue. 
His  canteen  was  empty  now.  He  walked 
steadily;  the  set  mask  of  endurance  cov- 
ered his  face,  but  the  light  still  shone 
from  behind  it,  and  he  still  bent  forward 
as  though  he  saw  his  goal.  The  third 
night  found  him  walking,  walking,  walk- 
ing, in  a  gray-black  road  that  seemed  to 
wind  over  a  waving  sea,  beneath  a 
black  sky  which  blazed  with  huge  yel- 
low stars.  Night  wore  on;  his  mouth 
was  dry  as  ashes ;  fever  of  thirst  burned 
him.  The  stars  began  to  pale,  white  ap- 
peared at  the  sky's  edge  behind  him, 
then  pale  pink.  Dawn  was  crimson 
when  he  threw  himself  prone,  face  down- 
ward, beside  a  tiny  spring  which  crept 


from  a  ledge  of  green-patched  rock 
where  two  beetling  summits  flanked  a 
stone-strewn  gorge. 

The  next  morning,  when  sleep  and 
water  had  revived  him,  he  climbed  to  the 
summit  above  the  little  spring.  At  the 
top  of  the  hill  he  scaled*  a  low  ledge  of 
the  green-patched  rock  and  on  the  brink 
of  this  he  paused.  Hie  stood  straight, 
his  shoulders  back,  his  big  features 
glowing,  his  blonde  hair  catching  a  ray  of 
sunlight  from  the  radiant  east,  and  he 
looked  along  the  line  of  the  cropping. 
It  rose,  sharp,  clearly  defined  against 
the  country  rock;  it  stretched  ahead  of 
him,  down  the  slope,  across  the  gorge 
and  up  over  the  opposite  summit — one 
hundred  feet  wide ;  on  the  hill  across  the 
canyon  it  radiated  like  the  ribs  of  a  fan. 
He  looked  in  silence ;  then  said  aloud : 

"Some  day — and  then " 

His  mouth  shut  tight  and  his  head 
snapped  back.  He  said  it  quietly,  and 
decisively,  like  a  promise.  It  was  his 
first  word  since,  in  passing,  he  had 
stopped  to  exchange  greetings  with  the 
two  old  men  at  the  ranch-house. 

He  spent  the  better  part  of  the  day 
going  to  and  fro  between  his  camp  and 
a  plank-covered  shaft  where  the  slope 
broke  into  the  canyon.  The  shaft  lay  in 
the  path  of  the  great  cropping;  it  was 
fifty  feet  in  depth.  It  and  three  shal- 
low excavations  made  up  the  showing 
for  two  years'  toil  and  hardship. 

Two  years!  In  that  space  he  had 
made  many  journeys  to  this  place,  and 
the  last  of  these  journeys  had  been  the 
easiest.  Once,  half  mad  with  thirst,  he 
had  crawled  to  the  spring  by  the  green- 
patched  rocks,  guided  by  instinct,  kept 
moving  to  purpose  by  sheer,  dogged  will. 
And  once,  when  his  burro  had  strayed 
away  from  him  into  the  desert,  he  had 
been  forced  to  leave  the  camp  on  his  ar- 
rival and  journey  back  one  hundred 
miles  on  foot  without  food.  Weary 
weeks  had  dragged  into  weary  months 
since  he  had  found  the  great  copper 
cropping.  He  had  set  his  monuments, 
drilled  into  the  rock,  blasted,  borne  bur- 
dens, without  ceasing.  And  for  a  show- 
ing, a  concrete  result,  he  had  the  shaft, 
fifty  feet  down  into  the  rock — the  other 
holes  meant  nothing. 
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Men  had  seldom  come  near  him,  and 
the  few  he  had  seen  had  not  Hngered. 
Once  a  friend  had  passed  with  news  of 
a  big  free-milHng-  strike  to  the  east ;  and 
once  a  party,  laden  with  tools  and  pro- 
visions, had  told  him  of  rich  ore  within 
fifty  miles.  He  had  paid  no  heed  to 
these  lures.  He  had  stuck  to  the  great 
cropping.  Summer  sun  had  blazed  upon 
him  and  the  tempests  of  winter  had 
scourged  him  as  he  worked.  Each  morn- 
ing had  seen  him  going  to  the  mouth  of 
the  shaft  and  each  morning  on  his  way 
he  had  stopped  at  the  summit  and  had 
looked  along  the  ledge ;  and  then  he  had 
said,  without  any  lilt  of  feeling  in  his 
voice,  "Some  day — and  then — "  And  his 
lips  had  shut  tight  as  his  head  went  back. 

On  his  trips  to  Las  Vegas  he  had  met 
men  from  far  corners  of  the  southwest- 
ern deserts,  grizzled  prospectors,  close 
shaven,  brown-faced  mining  engineers, 
freighters  into  whose  deep-lined  features 
the  gray  dust  of  the  road  had  sunk  and 
settled  for  all  time.  He  had  met  them  in 
the  stores,  on  the  sidewalk,  in  the  cool 
saloon  whose  mirror  was  covered  by  a 
gaudy  painting  of  a  tree-topped  water- 
fall. They  told  him  of  new  places,  of 
good  wages,  of  rich  finds,  and  some- 
times one  of  them  came  from  Los  An- 
geles with  tales  of  the  city,  its  hundreds 
of  tempting  amusements,  the  orange 
groves  and  the  cool  beaches.  He  had 
listened  to  them,  standing  in  front  of  the 
bar,  staring  silently  at  the  gorgeously 
painted  mirror.  He  had  never  joined  in 
the  drinking,  or,  when  the  place  grew 
noisy,  in  the  rougher  relaxations.  Once 
he  had  tried  to  get  a  partner,  but  the 
men  to  whom  he  had  broached  the  sub- 
ject had  laughed  at  him  and  had  shaken 
their  heads.  Gold  was  what  they  wanted 
— free-milling  gold. 

So  he  had  gone  back  alone  to  his  ledge 
of  green-patched  rock  and  he  had 
worked  alone.  Fifty  feet  he  had  bored; 
every  foot  had  meant  pain  of  heavy  labor 
and  big  endurance.  He  had  run  short 
of  funds;  but  at  fifty  feet  he  had  gotten 
something  tangible,  something  which 
proved  what  he  had  known — bright 
green  rock  fragments  which  meant  one 
thing — a  rich  ore  body  carrying  perma- 
nent values  down  in  the  bosom  of  the 


mountain.  He  had  carried  out  a  little 
canvas  sack  full  of  these  specimens  on 
his  last  journey  and  had  shown  them  to  a 
mining  engineer  in  Las  Vegas.  He  had 
returned  without  the  specimens,  in  their 
place  a  promise. 

Each  morning,  on  his  way  to  the  shaft 
mouth,  he  stopped  at  the  summit  and 
looked  along  the  length  of  the  great 
cropping;   and,    looking,    he   repeated — 

"Some  day — and  then "    These  were 

the  only  words  he  ever  uttered.  They 
were  his  promise  to  himself  of  ultimate 
reward ;  his  assurance  to  himself  that  the 
end  of  the  toil  and  the  hardship  and  the 
stern  privation  was  somewhere;  his  reit- 
eration of  the  statement  that  he  would 
some  day  live.  He  said  this  and  he 
looked  along  the  cropping  each  morning, 
regularly,  as  a  Mohammedan  says  his 
prayer  and  saying  it  faces  the  east. 

Then  each  day  he  went  to  work.  He 
climbed  down  the  rickety  ladders  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft.  There  he  toiled, 
bent-backed,  a  steel  drill  in  one  hand,  a 
sledge  in  the  other.  The  clink-clink, 
clink-clink  of  his  hammer  never  lagged.. 
And  the  air  of  the  shaft  was  like  the  air 
of  a  furnace.  Each  noon  he  loaded  his 
holes,  set  his  fuse,  lighted  it,  climbed  up- 
ward and  drew  after  him  the  last  length 
of  ladder.  Each  afternoon  he  cleared 
away  the  broken  rock,  the  debris  of  the 
shot.  It  was  slow  work ;  he  loaded  the 
fragments  into  a  bucket,  climbed  to  the 
top,  drew  up  the  bucket  by  a  rude  wind- 
lass, emptied  it  on  the  little  green  dump ; 
then  went  back  to  begin  again.  He 
worked  just  this  way,  no  change,  day 
after  day,  week  after  week.  Returning 
at  night  to  cook  his  supper  he  some- 
times stumbled  from  weariness.  His 
coarse  garments  bore  huge  stains  from 
perspiration.  Callouses  on  his  palms 
grew  so  hard  that  he  had  trouble  in 
trimming  them  with  the  sharp  blade  of 
his  pocket-knife.  Every  day  the  same — 
the  coarse,  greasy  breakfast,  the  climb 
up  the  stony  hill,  the  pause  on  the  sum- 
mit, facing  along  the  cropping,  the 
promise,  grim  as  the  prayer  of  a  Moslem 
fanatic,  the  day  in  the  close  hot  shaft 
with  the  sweat  smarting  his  eyelids,  the 
heavy-footed  return  to  camp,  the  tedium 
of  cooking  supper — then  sleep. 
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Summer  waned  and  with  its  waning 
there  came  one  night  a  four-mule  team. 
Returning  to  his  camp  he  saw  the  min- 
ing engineer  from  Las  Vegas  leap  from 
the  wagon  and  run  toward  him,  laugh- 
ing and  shouting  greeting.  He  answered 
with  a  bare  monosyllable.  Repression 
was  second  nature  with  him  and  he  had 
fallen  out  of  the  habit  of  talking.  The 
next  morning  they  went  to  the  shaft  and, 
when  the  boy  stopped  at  the  summit  and 
uttered  his  invocation  to  his  own  will, 
the  man  from  Las  Vegas  looked  at  him 
curiously,  then,  understanding,  smiled 
kindly.  They  climbed  down  the  rickety 
ladders  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft  and 
looked  at  the  rock  in  its  depths;  they 
visited  the  shallower  holes,  then  they 
went  again  to  the  summit  where  the 
great  cropping  sloped  away  before  them, 
rugged,  uncompromising,  standing  out 
among  the  surrounding  formations.  The 
man  from  Las  Vegas  stood  silent  a  mo- 
ment; then  spread  out  his  arms  and  hib 
eyes  grew  big  as  the  gesture  became 
mighty.  "Lad,"  he  cried  aloud,  "you  've 
a  mountain  of  copper  bigsfer  than  Butte 
hill." 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy  flatly,  "I  know." 
His  big  features  did  not  relax. 


Three  months  afterward  the  place 
glared  with  galvanized  iron  roofs  and 
rang  with  a  multitude  of  sounds.  A  gas- 
oline hoisting  engine  barked  staccato  in 
the  gulch;  clink  of  metal  on  rock  rang 
day  and  night;  freight  wagons  creaked 
on  the  hillside;  men  worked  in  three 
shifts,  and  six  green  dumps  from  as  many 
shafts  lengthened  steadily.  Along  the 
gray  road,  the  road  the  boy  had  traveled 
alone  wearily,  a  stage  hurried  creakingly, 
three  times  a  week.  A  hotel  sprang  up 
by  the  green-patched  rocks  where  the 
little  spring  came  forth ;  two  restaurants 
came  into  existence  in  a  night.  Men  in 
far  cities  talked  with  wonder  of  the  new 
camp.  But  nowhere  was  the  enthusiasm 
so  great  as  in  the  camp  itself.  Wild- 
catters came  by  hundreds  and  a  record- 
er's office  was  kept  busy  six  days  a  week 
with  the  filings  of  companies  who  made 
capital  out  of  the  closeness  of  their  hold- 
ings to  the  great  deposit. 

Then    came    experts    from   the   East, 


hard-eyed  men  who  spent  days  on  the 
cropping;  then  a  geologist  of  note. 

One  day  six  men  sat  in  a  heavily  car- 
peted office  on  the  top  floor  of  a  lean 
building  where  an  Eastern  city  con- 
gested. They  were  firm- jawed,  heavy- 
mouthed,  with  fine  lines  about  their  eyes 
and  they  talked  with  their  heads  close 
together  of  plans  involving  tremendous 
work  and  wealth — plans  which  centered 
on  copper.  They  wanted  more  of  the 
metal.  They  spoke  of  Alaskan  ledges, 
of  Mexican  deposits,  of  ore  bodies  in 
Utah  and  of  shaft-pocked  hillsides, 
hideous  with  gallows-frames  in  Butte,  of 
holdings  which  they  owned,  of  property 
they  might  buy,  and  of  working  mines 
which  they  might  wrest  from  the  owners. 
Then  the  master  mind  among  them  told 
them  what  he  had  learned  from  the  geol- 
ogist of  note.  A  few  days  afterward 
the  six  climbed  out  from  two  big  red 
automobiles  whose  engines,  hideous 
without  their  hoods,  had  startled  the  new 
camp  with  their  barkings.  They  spent 
five  hours  in  the  place  and  when  they 
left  the  cropping  belonged  to  them.  The 
boy  watched  them  as  they  departed.  He 
did  not  yet  realize  that  he  held  in  his 
breast  pocket  a  check  bearing  six  figures. 
He  was  too  dazed.  At  first  he  was  too 
dazed  to  know  that  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  he  made  himself  each  morning 
on  the  hilltop  had  come. 

The  whole  world  had  changed.  It 
had  changed  in  a  few  hours.  He  knew 
this  and  the  feeling  which  the  knowledge 
brought  was  one  of  vague  discomfort. 
He  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  planning 
and  some  way  he  was  not  ready  for  it. 
Gradually  it  came  to  him,  as  he  loafed 
through  the  day,  visiting  shaft  house  and 
machine  shop  and  absently  answering  the 
greetings  which  were  showered  on  him 
from  all  sides,  that  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promise,  in  his  hands  now,  was  after  all 
an  indefinite  something.  He  had  looked 
forward  as  far  as  one  thing,  the  mate- 
rialization of  his  hopes  regarding  the 
mine.  Then  he  was  to  live.  The  hopes 
had  materialized.  And  he  did  not  know 
what  life  meant. 

That  night  the  camp  banqueted.  He 
sat  at  a  long  tabk  with  mining  promoters 
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and  merchants,  the  new  crop  of  men 
whom  the  latter  days  of  the  camp  had 
brought  forth.  There  were  many 
speeches  and  they  drank  champagne 
cooled  on  ice  which  had  been  freighted 
from  Las  Vegas.  He  listened  to  the 
speeches ;  they  exhilerated  him  more  than 
the  wine.  With  exhileration  came  under- 
standing. He  was  the  big  man  of  the 
moment.  He  had  done  it ;  he  had  done 
what  only  one  man  among  thousands 
could  do,  one  man  among  a  million,  per- 
haps. He  had  made  the  desert  give  up 
its  secret  and  had  shown  it  to  the  world. 
He  had  found  it;  and  he  could  do  it 
again.  He  was  rich ;  and  the  power  of 
getting  wealth  was  his  possession.  He 
lost  his  taciturnity  and  when  his  turn 
came  he  was  proud  to  speak.  Dawn  of 
the  next  morning,  the  searing  dawn  of 
the  desert,  found  him  in  the  camp's 
most  ornate  saloon,  boasting,  the  center 
of  a  large  circle,  whose  members  listened 
to  his  every  word. 

Then  came  days  of  wild  excitement, 
the  fierce  growth  of  a  mining  camp. 
Men  threw  away  money  which  they 
made  as  easily  as  they  spent  it.  The  boy 
rejoiced  in  this.  He  had  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands — and  he  could  not 
spend  it.  The  thing  lasted  a  week  and 
he  grew  weary  of  it.  He  became  weary 
with  the  camp.  He  was  sick  of  the 
desert.  He  sought  what  he  had  promised 
himself — life — and  he  went  to  the  city. 

In  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  the 
newspaper  reporters  found  him  a  pic- 
turesque figure,  with  his  laced  boots,  his 
broad  hat  and  his  flannel  shirt.  But  that 
lasted  a  few  days  only.  One  morning  he 
appeared  in  a  business  suit  of  tweeds 
which  hung  illy  on  his  big-boned  figure. 
There  were  more  joys  here  than  he 
had  dreamed  there  could  be — and  he 
tasted  them  all,  one  after  another.  One 
after  another,  and  in  quick  succession, 
for  something  kept  him  restless.  He 
could  no  more  keep  to  one  pleasure  than 
he  could   stay  in  one  place.     And   the 


money  seemed  inexhaustible,  at  times 
that  almost  irritated  him. 

Then  he  tried  the  excitement  of  busi- 
ness, and  he  became  an  investor. 

He  had  been  sick  of  the  camp,  where 
the  great  cropping  thrust  itself  from  the 
mountain.  There  came  to  him  now  a 
mighty  sickness,  a  nausea,  a  hatred  of 
the  city.  And  one  morning,  shortly  after 
it  had  developed,  he  awoke  to  find  that 
he  was  penniless.  He  went  to  his  trunk, 
an  oblong,  many-trayed  affair,  and  he 
threw  out  the  trays  one  after  another, 
scattering  on  the  carpeted  floor  of  his 
hotel  room  in  grand  confusion  and  ter- 
rible riot  of  colors  his  latest  acquisitions 
in  haberdashery.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk  he  found  what  he  wanted.  He 
did  n't  know  why,  but  he  had  kept  them 
— his  old  outfit,  the  dust-stained  hat,  the 
sweat-marked  flannel  shirt,  the  laced 
boots,  the  overalls.  He  felt  a  throb  of 
joy  at  the  mingled  odors  of  smoke  and 
grease  and  trail  dust,  as  he  drew  them 
on.  

Where  the  desert  rested  the  little  creek 
crept,  lukewarm,  from  the  parched  earth 
and  sought  the  shade  of  the  sere  cotton- 
woods.  And  on  the  broad  porch  of  the 
adobe  ranch-house  the  two  old  men  sat, 
watching  again  two  specks  grow  small 
where  the  gray  road  met  the  sharp  sky- 
line. The  specks  crawled  on;  the  two 
old  men  watched,  bent-backed,  with  their 
mystical  eyes;  and  then,  when  jigging 
heat-waves  seized  them,  the  dots  became 
again  the  long,  wavering  images  of  a 
man  and  a  burro.  They  swelled,  length- 
ened, vanished.  The  old  men  looked 
apathetically  at  one  another  and  nodded 
their  heads  in  confirmation  of  what  they 
had  read  a  year  before. 

Out  beyond  the  sky-line  where  dust 
puffs  rose  on  the  long  gray  road  the  boy, 
booted,  bearing  his  staff,  urging  his 
burro,  strode  steadily  on,  leaning  slightly 
forward  as  though  he  saw  something 
ahead. 


Theory  of  Organic  Life 

(Second  Paper) 

Left  and  Right  Handedness 
By  James  Rhoderick  Kendall 

Author's  Note: — About  the  year  1898  I  began  a  series  of  papers  under  the  title 
"Genesis  of  Mind,"  which  gradually  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  as  man  has  a 
waking  or  active  state,  so  nature  in  general  has  an  active,  waking  state,  illustrated 
by  her  flowing  rivers,  moving  storms,  etc. 

Then  followed  papers  on  the  mental  manifestations,  symbolized  by  the  general 
operations  of  nature.  This,  after  all,  was  but  the  generalization  of  the  active  phases 
of  energy.  Much  reflection  followed,  resulting  in  the  conception  that  sleep,  hitherto 
so  completely  ignored  in  scientific  philosophy,  is  the  passive  phase  of  organic  energy 
— that  "mind  is  polar."  This  disclosed  the  opening  to  the  labyrinth.  "Mind"  and  life 
are  inseparable  terms; — life  is  polar.  This  led  to  change  of  title,  to  correspond  with 
enlarged  view,  to  Theory  of  Organic  Life.  The  title  is  yet  too  narrow, — it  should  be 
Theory  of  Being,  as  all  is  governed  by  the  same  laws, — life  being  only  an  incident. 
But  as  this  theory  shows  the  relations  of  life  to  the  laws  of  motion,  its  title  is  justi- 
fied. "Evolution"  treats  of  environment,  heredity,  etc.,  and  though  this  phase  of  the 
subject,  logically  should  come  first,  yet  they  are  destined  to  live  together  as  a  com- 
pleted whole.  Many  who  profess  to  believe  in  evolution,  will  be  ready  to  sneer  at 
this  because  that  is  such  an  easy  way  to  display  superior  intellect.  They  firmly  be- 
lieve in  evolution,  yet  the  highest  proof  of  its  truth  is  in  the  fact  that  the  blood  of 
man  and  that  of  the  five  anthropoid  apes  have  the  same  reaction  when  introduced  into 
the  veins  of  any  inferior  animal.  Neither  have  I  any  direct  proof  of  my  position  and 
will  be  charged  with  "assuming  the  thing  to  be  proved"  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
• — to  which  I  hereby  plead  guilty  to  a  justifiable  extent.  The  thing  to  be  proved  is, 
that  sleep  is  the  passive,  or  negative,  phase  of  organic  motion,  one  of  the  two  equal 
and  opposite  factors  of  life.  To  this  end  an  article  was  published  in  the  Pacific 
Monthly  for  October,  1908,  devoted  to  the  proof  that  (1)  that  laws  of  motion  are 
uniform  (2)  that  every  completed  motion  has  its  positive  and  negative  phases, 
throughout  inanimate  nature.  We  hold  that  analogy  proves  that  man's  sleeping  state 
is  this  negative  phase  of  motion,  true  throughout  nature.  This  present  article  with 
the  sub-title,  "Right  and  Left  Handedness,"  is  devoted  to  the  same  proof, — only  the 
critic  will  say:  "The  assumption  is  more  glaring  since  Right  and  Left  Handedness 
is  itself  an  unexplained  mystery.  It  is  but  another  alias  for  the  greater  mystery: 
waking  and  sleeping.     The  viewpoint  of  the  subject  is  monism  or  materialism. 

\  S  a  rule  chickens  begin  to  that  the  phases  of  energy  which  move  the 

scratch     with     the     right  opposite  sides  of  the  body  are  not  the 

foot,    though    some    indi-  same,  but  that  one  phase  is  dominant, 

vidual  chicken  may  begin  leading  in  all  effort,  and  more  reliable  in 

to  scratch  most  often  with  cases  of  danger. 

the  left  foot,  indicating  This  phase  of  energy  is  what  is  meant 
that  it  is  left-footed.  by  right-handedness.  Is  nature  right  and 
When  one  starts  to  walk,  as  a  rule  he  left-handed?  See  diagram  of  vision 
will  lead  off  with  the  right  foot.  When  after  Sequin  (James'  Psychology).  This 
going  down  a  stairway  or  over  dangerous  diagram  was  given  to  illustrate  the  result 
ground,  where  the  advance  is  made  with  produced  on  vision  by  disease  in  the  right 
one  foot,  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  occipital  lobe  of  brain  marked  a,  dark- 
it  will  be  the  right.  ened  to  show  disease.  The  right  nerve 
As  these  are  all  unconscious  acts,  lying  tract,  b,  is  darkened  to  c,  the  point  of 
outside  the  influence  of  education,  they  crossing  of  nerve  tracts,  to  indicate  the 
become    doubly    significant,    indicating  total   absence  of   the   right-hand   factor 
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of  vision.  From  c  on,  a  double  nerve- 
tract  is  provided,  one  for  each  phase  of 
vision,  the  tract  leading  to  the  right  side 
of  the  retina  of  each  eye  being  darkened 
to  indicate  bhndness  of  the  right  phase 
of  vision  caused  by  disease  at  a  The 
right  retina  of  each  eye,  d  d,  and  the  left 
field  of  vision  for  each  eye,  e  e,  are  also 
darkened,  from  the  same  cause.  The  op- 
tic fibres,  /,  being  sound,  is  indicated  by 


vision  is  explained  by  this  right-and-lefc- 
hand  view  of  the  subject,  viz :  the  "bhnd 
spot."  There  are  two  blind  spots,  one 
for  each  eve,  as  anv  one  mav  prove  for 
himself,  located  on  the  lines  o  o,  where 
the  right  and  left  fields  of  vision  lor  each 
eye  join.  Look  steadily  at  a  small  spot 
on  a  light  wall  with  the  left  eye  closed, 
holding  the  lock  end  of  a  key  up  between 
the  right  eye  and  the  spot.     Move  the 


the  light,  left  nerve-tract,  ^,  ramifying  to 
left  retina  of  each  eye,  showing  that  the 
left  phase  of  vi.«^^ion  is  normal,  as  is  indi- 
cated also  by  the  right  field  of  vision. 

This  study  also  offers  an  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  we  see  but  one  object 
when  in  fact  two  different  impres-;ions, 
one  on  each  eye,  are  received.  The  right 
and  left  phases  of  vision  are  united  at 
c  where  there  is  evident  correlation,  since 
b  and  ^  are  respectively  included  in  the 
compound  nerve-tracts  h  and  /. 

And  still  another  mysterious  fslct  ••f 


key  a  few  degrees  to  right  and  find  dark 
spot  for  right  eye.  Close  right  eye  and 
proceed  as  before,  only  move  key  to  left. 
Hold  up  two  keys  at  once  and  find 
both  spots  at  same  time.  Notice  two 
spirit  keys  standing,  one  to  right  and  one 
to  left,  still  farther  watching  the  last  ex- 
periment. * 

The  line,  o  o,  in  geography  would  be 
called  equator,  in  astronomy  the  equinox, 
in  electrical  science  the  neutral  line  or 
zero  potential.  As  the  union  of  the  crest 
and  trough  of  the  sound-wave  gives  sil- 
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ence,  so  the  joining  of  these  opposite 
phases  of  vision  gives  Hght-silence,  i.  e., 
darkness.  If  one  eye  were  destroyed, 
vision  in  the  remaining  eye  might  remain 
perfect,  since  both  the  right  and  left 
phases  of  vision  are  represented  by  either 
eye,  as  the  diagram  indicates.  These  op- 
posite phases  or  factors  of  energy  are  as 
inseparable  as  the  poles  of  the  planet.  As 
vision  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  motion, 
these  opposite  factors  must  both  be 
present,  since  no  completed  motion  in 
this  universe  is  possible  without  them. 
But  if  both  factors  of  vision  are  present 
in  each  eye  or  its  structure,  how  can  one 
eye  be  a  right  eye  and  the  other  a  left, 
except  as  an  indication  of  difference 
in  location?  This  similarity  of  structure 
and  apparent  sameness  of  function  would 
seem  to  imply  that  they  are  alike ;  so  we 
have  two  feet  and  two  hands,  which  are 
similar  in  structure,  yet  decidedly  unlike 
in  function.  The  poles  of  a  planet  are 
similar  in  structure,  yet  they  stand  facing 
each  other  like  the  two  hands  whose 
functions  are  directly  opposite.  If  the 
two  hands  could  change  places,  the  palm.s 
would  face  outward,  or  the  thumbs  would 
be  down.  The  suggestion  is  made  to 
show  its  impossibility.  The  study  of  ma- 
terial forms  is  a  great  aid  to  the  study 
of  the  mystery  of  energy. 

It  is  generally  understood,  or  con- 
fessed, that  man  cannot  understand 
woman,  no  more  can  the  woman  under- 
stand man.  It  is  the  right  hand  trying 
to  comprehend  the  left  or  the  left  to 
comprehend  the  right;  neither  is  con- 
vertible into  terms  of  the  other.  They 
are  attracted  toward  each  other,  not  be- 
cause they  are  alike,  but  because  they  are 
unlike;  because  one  is  a  right  hand  and 
the  other  a  left ;  one  a  right  eye  and  the 
other  a  left ;  because  one  stands  for  the 
positive  phase  of  energy  and  the  other 
the  negative  phase.  We  have  before  us 
the  dynamo  and  motor  principles,  the 
sleeping  and  waking  factors  of  being. 
The  falling  pendulum  cannot  compre- 
hend the  rising  pendulum,  and  yet  they 
are  bound  together  by  an  indissoluble 
bond  of  attraction.  The  mystery  of 
creation  is  held  inviolable,  in  the  mar- 
riage bond  of  that  attraction. 

A  simple  test  will  show  that  one  eye  is 


dominant  in  the  fact  of  vision.  Hold  up 
a  pencil  on  a  line  with  some  small  object 
before  you  with  both  eyes  open,  then 
close  the  right  eye  and  observe  that  the 
point  of  pencil  seems  to  swing  to  the 
right.  This  g^ves  line  of  vision  for  the 
left  eye.  Now  open  right  eye  and  close 
the  left,  and  you  will  have  the  line  of 
vision  for  the  right  eye,  and  the  point  of 
pencil  will  come  back  in  line  with  the  ob- 
ject, showing  that  the  line  of  vision  for 
the  right  eye  is  the  same  as  the  line  of 
vision  for  both  eyes,  proving  that  the 
right  eve  is  dominant  in  determining  the 
line  of  vision,  i.  e.,  that  you  are  right- 
eyed  as  well  as  right-handed  and  right- 
footed.  In  a  few  cases  this  experience 
of  the  pencil  test  will  be  reversed,  show- 
ing that  the  left  eye  is  the  right  or  domi- 
nant eye.  This  change  is  in  the  brain — it 
is  not  an  exception — it  is  right-handed- 
ness reversed. 

If  a  magnet  were  turned  over  its  prin- 
ciple would  remain  the  same. 

The  principle  of  sex  is  involved  in  the 
act  of  vision,  as  it  is  involved  in  every 
phenomenon  of  motion.  The  father  and 
mother  of  normal  vision  are  the  left  and 
right  lobes  or  halves  of  the  brain,  which 
stand  in  the  same  relation  as  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  magnet,  and  this  relation  is 
infinitely  repeated  throughout  the  infinite 
movements  in  nature.  The  poles  must 
be  connected  in  circuit  that  the  divine 
operator  may,  by  touching  the  key,  ar- 
ticulate the  exhaustless  batteries  of  en- 
ergy into  the  harmony  of  creation.  The 
vibrating  pendulum  does  n't  give  tone 
but  time;  the  vibrations  of  the  violin 
string  do  not  give  time  but  tone;  the 
vibrations  of  the  optical  chords  do  not 
give  time  nor  tone,  but  light.  The  falling 
pendulum  is  the  right  hand  or  closed  cir- 
cuit, the  rising  pendulum  the  left  hand  or 
open  circuit.  See  diagram  of  falling  and 
rising  violin  string.  The  vibrating 
string  rises  from  the  center  of  the  arc  of 
vibration  and  falls  towards  this  center, 
the  rising  movement  illustrating  the  left- 
hand  phase  of  energy,  and  giving  rise  to 
the  rarification  of  the  sound-wave ;  while 
its  falling  motion  illustrates  the  positive, 
or  right-hand  phase  of  energy  and 
creates  the  condensation  of  the  sound- 
wave. 
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The  sound-wave  is  the  offspring,  the 
unit  of  creative  energy,  since  it  includes 
both  principles  of  sex — its  dynamic 
mother  and  motor  fatlier — the  rising  and 
falling  violin   string. 

In  the  general  operations  of  inanimate 


without  destroying  both  the  right  and 
left  or  male  and  female  principles  repre- 
sented by  it,  yet  this  miracle  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  work  of  evolution,  in  the 
organic  world. 

As  one  eye  is  dominant  in  determining 


Violin.  String  Vibrating 


"lero  polfnUal  o 


JteutraJ  hne 


nature  these  right  and  left  principles  of 
being  are  never  separated,  but  in  the  or- 
ganic world,  among  the  higher  forms 
of  life,  they  have  swung  apart,  and  have 


the  line  of  vision,  so  one  sex-factor  will 
be  dominant  in  determining  the  line  of 
creative  vision  or  life  line.  One  of  the 
parental  factors  is  usually  much  better 
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separate  individual  existences,  though 
still  united  in  principle,  and  we  see  every- 
where before  us  the  male  and  female,  or 
the  right  and  left  poles  of  the  waves  of 


represented  than  the  other  by  the  off- 
spring. In  the  operations  of  inanimate 
nature  these  right  and  left  phases  of  the 
sex-principle  are  ideally  represented,  the 
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life;  the  right  and  left  eyes  of  organic 
being  squinting  at  each  other,  and  vainly 
trying  to  solve  the  riddle  before  them. 
Each  is  but  a  part  of  the  truth  of  exist- 
ence, and  a  part  cannot  comprehend  the 
whole.  The  tidal  force  of  evolution  has 
separated  them,  and  though  a  wave  in 
water,  air  or  ether  could  not  be  separated 


rise  and  fall  of  the  pendulum,  the  crest 
and  trough  of  the  wave,  etc.,  being  recip- 
rocals, determinable  by  mathematics,  but 
in  the  organic  world,  characterized  by 
great  instability  of  structure,  these  fac- 
tors are  subject  to  great  change  and  the 
principles  mix,  leading  to  infinite  modifi- 
cations, with  which  this  paper  has  but 
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little  concern.  These  changes  or  mixing 
of  the  opposite  sex-principles  are  popu- 
larly recognized  in  the  terms  "masculine 
women"  and  "effeminate  men,"  who  are 
likely  to  mate  in  life,  since  all  true  mar- 
riage is  founded  on  the  law  of  recip- 
rocals. It  matters  little  in  the  order  of 
nature,  which  is  primary  and  which  is 
secondary,  since  this  distinction  is  the 
true  marriage  bond,  though  it  be  a  case 
of  left-handed  vision. 

My  dear  Miss  Rarification  or  Left- 
hand  Highness  or  Lowness,  as  the  case 
might  be,  would  make  a  form  of  address 
of  rare  psychologic  significance  entirely 
in  consonance  with  the  eternal  verities. 

A  high  degree  of  right  and  left  hand- 
edness, in  the  marital  state,  is  highly 
beneficial  to  the  race,  giving  it  that  force- 
sign  called  virility.  When  the  Latin 
blood  from  the  south  met  the  Teutonic 
blood  from  the  north  on  the  theatre  of 
Europe,  the  virility  of  modern  nations 
resulted  from  the  magnetic  shock. 

An  old  nation  is  one  that  has  become 
homogeneous,  that  is,  by  inbreeding  has 
lost,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  psychologic 
distinction  between  right  and  left-handed- 
ness.  Its  name  in  astronomy  is  eccen- 
tricity. 

A  marked  degree  of  this  distinction  in 
the  organic  world  gives  a  marked  degree 
of  virility,  the  life-pendulum  is  caused 
to  swing  through  a  longer  arc  and  the 
motion  is  accelerated.  Luther  Burbank 
and  other  famous  horticulturists  are  en- 
gaged in  the  process  of  increasing  the  ec- 
centricity of  plant  life.  Everv  successful 
farmer  learns  that  his  seed-wheat  must 
be  renewed  and  his  animal  stock  crossed 
often,  to  insure  the  most  vigorous  re- 
sults. By  these  measures  he  counteracts 
the  constant  tendency  towards  homo- 
geniety,  oneness,  by  maintaining  or  in- 
creasing the  principle  of  eccentricity  in 
plant  and  animal  life,  i.  e.,  their  right  and 
left-handedness. 

If  I  should  say  these  things  are  done 
to  increase  sexual  vigor,  it  would  sound 
more  familiar  and  reasonable.  That  is 
just  what  I  am  saying,  for  this  paper  is 
written  to  show  that  right  and  left-hand- 
edness is  but  another  alias  for  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  phases  of  energy ;  the 
male  and  female  principles  in  nature,  and 


the  waking  and  sleeping  factors  of  being. 
The  factors  of  being  may  be  called : 


/   Right   and   left-handedness. 
Phases  \  The  male  and   female  principles, 

of   Identical  J^  Waking  and  sleeping. 
Meaning.         /  The    positive    and    negative    phases 
of  energy. 


( 


The  farmer's  wife  also  discovers 
that  her  sour-dough  has  lost  vigor  and 
must  be  crossed  with  potato-water,  to  in- 
crease what?  Have  we  something  new 
here?  Well,  suppose  it  was  Diana,  and 
her  dough-pot  was  the  universe,  and  she 
discovered  that  the  circling  molecules 
called  planets  were  losing  their  eccen- 
tricities— their  sexual  vigor — (the  prin- 
ciples of  sex  are  inherent  in  matter) — 
their  right  and  left-handedness ;  that  the 
principles  of  waking  and  sleeping  were 
becoming  neutralized,  (no  waking,  no 
sleeping,  no  eccentricity)  ;  that  the 
chemistry  of  the  skies  was  fast  losing  the 
distinction  of  acid  and  base  and  approach  • 
ing  the  condition  of  the  neutral  salt ;  well, 
I  can  "t  tell  just  what  she  would  stir  into 
the  pot  to  revive  the  planetary  move- 
ments, but  I  'm  satisfied  it  would  increase 
their  eccentricities  or  right  and  left- 
handedness,  just  as  the  farmer's  wife 
vigorized  the  molecular  movements  in 
her  dough-pot.  The  planets  have  but 
little  to  tell  the  dough-pots  about  the 
principles  of  eccentricity. 

The  magnet  is  the  symbol  of  the  gen- 
eral and  special  operations  in  nature — 
and  art  for  that  matter — since  all  move- 
ment must  comply  with  the  same  law. 
An  experiment  will  show  that  so-called 
lines  of  force  are  passing  out  of  the  posi- 
tive pole  through  the  air  and  re-entering 
the  negative  pole.  This  fact  suggests 
the  thought  that  the  ultimate  constitution 
of  matter  is  in — shall  we  say  a  right-hand 
whirl?  I  am  writing  this  with  the  hand 
called  the  right,  because  it  is  a  natural 
channel  for  the  flow  of  human  energy. 
Is  this  fact  related  to  the  fact  that  lines 
of  force  are  flowing  out  of  the  positive 
pole  of  the  magnet?  If  I  am  right- 
handed  because  of  this  fact,  then  it  is 
right-handed  for  the  same  reason.  This 
gives  us  a  definition  for  right  and  left 
hand,  viz.,  the  right  hand  is  a  convenient 
alias  for  the  positive  pole  of  energy,  and 
the  left  hand  for  the  negative  pole  of 
energy. 
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As  the  magnet  is  an  epitome  of  the 
operations  or  movements  of  nature,  so  is 
man,  so  is  any  organic  form.  The  left- 
hand  movements  in  nature  are  much 
more  obscure,  being  for  the  most  part 
molecular ;  the  spring-winding  opera- 
tions, which  give  rise  to  nearly  all  ob- 
servable movements,  called  molar,  the 
positive  or  the  right-hand  movements. 

The  rising  moisture  is  the  left-hand  or 
negative  movement,  the  sleep  movement 
of  aqueous  vapor ;  the  streams  returning 
to  the  sea  are  the  right-hand  or  positive 
movement,  the  waking  movement  of  the 
waters.  The  neutral  line,  the  "dark 
spot,"  is  sea-level,  which  is  neither  right 
nor  left,  neither  waking  nor  sleeping 
with  reference  to  these  movements,  but 
the  equator,  the  equinox,  that  lies  at  the 
center  of  every  completed  movement. 
The  electric  cars,  which  go  thundering  by 
my  door  every  few  minutes,  are  another 
of  the  innumerable  suggestive  analogies 
of  the  outflowing  lines  of  force  from  the 
positive  or  right  hand,  or  waking  pole  of 
the  magnet.  But  as  this  is  a  different 
form  of  energy,  it  had  to  pass  through 
the  left  hand  or  sleeping  phase  first,  at 


ing  water,  the  energy  stored  in  the  spring 
is  the  dynamic  phase,  the  running  watch 
is  the  motor  phase — the  moving  cars  at 
St.  Johns.  Here  is  another  illustration 
for  those  who  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  right  and  left  hand,  etc., 
"just  'cause  they  dont." 


omBnyG 

naJ 

svitB^sH 

^niqssIS 


Motor 
RIc^hT 
Positive 
Waking 


If  they  will  hold  these  words  before 
the  mirror,  they  will  see  in  it  a  right 
hand  translation  for  one  set  of  words, 
and  a  left-hand  translation  for  the  other. 

In  my  former  article,  "Theory  of  Or- 
ganic Life,"  in  the  October  Pacific 
Monthly,  I  defined  man  as  "A  living 
planet  with  a  dynamic  revolution  of 
twenty-four  hours."  The  orbit  of  a 
planet  is  a  wave,  as  was  shown  in  that 


TtZOITT  SJU^, 

'Waking 
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Zero 


J)ynamic  orbit  iwenfy- fi^ur  Ttoura 


LtFTHAND, 
•Sleeping  , 
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the  falls  of  the  Willamette,  where  the 
dynamic  spring  is  wound,  storing  up  a 
part  of  the  energy  of  another  falling  pen- 
dulum, the  Willamette  River,  to  be  trans- 
ported in  left-hand,  or  potential,  or  sleep- 
ing bundles  of  ten  thousand  volts  to  St. 
Johns,  over  a  wire,  and  there  turned  loose 
in  suitable  quantities,  to  rush,  like  down- 
flowing  water,  through  an  electric  mo- 
tor, back  towards  the  sea-level  of  energy, 
driving  the  cars  in  its  course  and  illus- 
trating the  right-hand  or  waking  phase  of 
energy.  Wind  your  watch  and  you  illus- 
trate what  takes  place  at  the  waterfalls. 
The  hand  that  turns  the  key  is  the  fall- 


article.  This  diagram  before  you  is  a 
wave-form,  and  man  is  represented  in  the 
two  opposite  states  through  which  mat- 
ter must  pass  in  every  revolution.  As  the 
wave-form  represents  the  two  opposite 
phases  of  energy,  it  is  used  as  the  most 
suggestive  symlx)l.     It  is  an  orbit. 

Probably  the  most  serious  difficulty 
with  this  theory,  which  the  more  critical 
mind  will  note,  is  the  apparent  inequality 
between  the  theoretic  factors,  waking 
and  sleeping,  since  all  comparison  is  with 
the  laws  of  motion  in  inaniniati"  nature 
where  these  opposite  phases  of  energy 
are  both  mathematically  and  apparently 
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equal.  Much  work  regarding  the  subject 
in  general,  and  this  phase  of  it  in  par- 
ticular, must  be  left  for  the  future,  but  I 
think  the  line  of  thought  may  be  indi- 
cated along  which  investigation  of  this 
particular  phase  of  it  will  take. 

The  new-born  babe  sleeps  about  twen- 
ty-three hours,  in  twenty-four  (one  in 
good  health).  At  the  age  of  twelve,  the 
child  sleeps  about  twelve  hours,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  the  adult  sleeps 
about  nine  hours,  at  forty  about  eight, 
and  from  that  age  on  to  seventy  the  time 
of  sleep  lessens,  until  it  drops  to  four  or 
five  hours.  An  ideal  diagram  would 
represent  the  matter  thus,  including  com- 
ments to  follow : 


formation  of  wood  and  coal  gives  en- 
ergy of  position"  (Gray)  ;  the  formation 
of  body  tissue  gives  energy  of  position. 
The  living  body  is  materialized  energy. 
When  the  potential  on  the  car-line  falls, 
the  lights  are  dim  or  out,  sleepy  or 
asleep,  though  the  cars  are  moving.  It  is 
surplus  energy  lights  the  lamps  on  the 
car-line  or  the  lamps  of  consciousness. 

Fattening  hogs  sleep  most  of  the  time 
— the  energy  of  their  being  is  converted 
for  the  most  part  into  the  left-hand  or 
potential  phase,  whose  right-hand  or 
falling  phase  is  yet  to  appear  in  the  ac- 
count of  human  consciousness. 

Streams  of  energy  are  not  all  liquid. 
Here  we  find  them  in  the  solid  form,  yet 


We  are  here  again  face  to  face  with 
the  principle  of  eccentricity — a  body  of 
water  with  no  current  has  none.  It  has 
no  departure  from  the  center  of  motion 
The  sum  of  movement  is  called  momen- 
tum, its  velocity  or  intensity  is  its  poten- 
tial. A  small  stream  of  motion  may 
have  a  high  potential.  When  the  river 
channel  is  enlarged  the  potential  of  the 
current  falls  ;  when  it  narrows  the  current 
increases,  i.  e.,  its  potential  rises.  The 
potential  of  the  electric  current  is  raised 
or  lowered  by  narrowing  or  widening  its 
channel.  The  living  body  is  a  channel, 
which  must  be  formed  and  kept  in  con- 
stant repair  by  the  currents  of  life  en- 
ergy. During  the  full  tide  of  this  work 
of  building  and  repairing,  the  potential 
of  the  life-current  falls,  and  this  life- 
phase  is  called  sleep,  but  the  momentum 
remains  constant.  When  this  work  is 
finished  in  a  certain  degree,  the  potential 
rises,  opening  all  the  avenues  of  the 
senses,  and  the  currents  flow  on  through 
them  towards  the  sea-level  of  energy. 
This  phase  of  life  is  called  the  waking  or 
conscious  state.  That  these  opposite 
phases  are  equal  is  a  matter  of  necessicy, 
though  from  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem, not  apparent  to  observation.     "The 


destined  to  flow  back  inevitably  towards 
the  sea-level  of  energy.  This  movement 
is  now,  for  the  most  part,  prevented. 
When  this  left-hand  or  spring-winding 
process  is  finished,  the  owner  will  kill 
and  "preserve."  Preserving  meat  means 
building  a  dam  to  hold  the  force  stored 
in  the  animal  tissues.  He  will  not  call 
his  product  the  left-hand  phase  of  energy, 
or  materialized  or  crystalized  sleep,  for  it 
would  be  better  understood  as  hams, 
bacon,  etc. ;  but  all  the  same  it  will  drive 
the  dynamo  of  life,  called  sleep,  which  in 
turn  will  drive  the  motor  of  life,  called 
waking,  the  left  and  the  right  phases  of 
being. 

The  living  organism  is  the  child  of 
nature,  whose  life  is  conditioned  upon  the 
necessity  that  it  be  rocked.  One  move- 
ment of  this  miraculous  cradle  is  one  fac- 
tor of  this  mystery,  which  the  opposite 
movement  completes.  We  are  not  trying 
to  explain  the  mystery  of  life,  but  the 
method  of  the  mystery  of  life. 

Some  of  these  organic  cradles  rock  for 
a  century  before  the  vibrations  disappear 
at  the  sea-level  of  energy,  some  for  a 
few  hours  only.  Confining  the  view 
strictly  to  that  phase  of  life  called  human, 
if  each  member  represented  the  same  de- 
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gree  of  health,  vigor,  etc.,  it  might  not 
be  difficult  to  reduce  its  laws  of  motion 
to  mathematical  formula;  but  there  is 
that  "lean  and  hungry  Cassius"  who  does 
not  "sleep  well  o'  nights."  The  reason  is 
plain  enough  in  the  light  of  this  theory. 
Putting  on  healthy  body  tissue  absorbs 
surplus  nervous  energy,  which  otherwise 
leads  to  wakeful  irritability.  The  balance 
between  the  opposite  phases  of  energy 
is  imperfect.  It  is  the  healthy  fat  people 
who  "sleep  well  o'  nights"  and  are 
usually  good  natured  when  awake,  be- 
cause the  irritable  phase  of  energy  has 
taken  the  form  of  adipose  tissue.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  two  phases  of 
energy,  waking  and  sleeping,  are  perfect 
in  this  case.  That  one  is  putting  on  sur- 
plus adipose  tissue  is  the  sign  royal  that 
there  is  a  corresponding  deficit  in  his 
waking  energies.  I  speak  of  want  of 
balance,  as  we  see  it  with  reference  to  the 
exigencies  of  life.  By  the  laws  of  nature 
the  balance  is  perfect.  What  is  gained  in 
material  development  is  lost  in  the  posi- 
tive or  right-hand  manifestation  of  en- 
ergy. The  hunchbacks  are  all  bright, 
because  arrested  physical  development 
has  its  equivalent  in  mental  endowment. 
No  giant  is  a  genius,  because  if  he  is  a 
g^ant  he  is  physically  overgrown,  which 
means,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  that  he 
must  be  mentally  undergrown.  The  god 
Morpheus  has  marked  him  for  his  own. 


The  savage  knows  the  bow  must  be  bent 
before  the  arrow  flies. 

Sleep  is  the  bending  of  the  organic 
bow,  waking  the  flying  of  the  organic 
arrow — the  left  and  the  right  phases  of 
organic  energy. 

The  waking  state  is  compared  with  the 
falling  pendulum ;  let  us  mark  the  analo- 
gies ;  the  falling  pendulum  is  discharg- 
ing energy,  and  if  it  should  be  instantly 
arrested  at  the  center  of  the  arc,  enough 
force  would  be  developed  to  lift  it  to 
the  top  of  the  arc,  to  which,  in  fact, 
it  is  lifted  by  this  falling  force.  It 
perpetually  winds  its  own  spring  and 
the  two  opposite  phases  of  energy  are 
inseparable.  The  waking  organism  is 
constantly  wasting  energy,  even  in  a 
state  of  so-called  rest,  through  all  the 
avenues  of  the  senses.  Very  weak  pa- 
tients feel  a  decided  relief  from  this 
waste  by  closing  the  eyes.  As  the  falling 
pendulum  causes  it  to  rise,  so  the  ex- 
hausted organism  falls  into  the  arms  of 
Mother  Nature  who  "knits  up  the  raveled 
sleeve  of  care,"  thus  lifting  it  to  the  top 
of  the  arc  of  organic  vibration,  where  it 
wakes,  because  the  knitting  is  finished. 
If  it  did  n't  fall  it  could  n't  rise.  See 
ideal  diagram  of  vision.  Light  vibration 
is  the  telegrapher,  the  eye  the  "instru- 
ment," the  brain  the  "battery,"  conscious- 
ness of  vision  the  "message,"  loss  of  po- 
tential energy,  the  equivalent. 


///7tf. 


Idea/  wave  of  li^ht  fa//ing  on  fhe  eye 


If  nature  had  planned  an  organism  al- 
ways working  full  time  on  the  building 
of  tissues — a  pendulum  always  rising — 
it  never  could  have  waked  up.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  planned  for  the  per- 
petual degradation  of  tissues — a  pendu- 
lum always  falling —  it  never  could  have 
slept ;  or  if  planned  so  that  these  opposite 
processes  should  proceed  simultaneously, 
in  equal  degree,  then  life  would  have 
been  zero,  i.  e.,  neither  right  nor  left. 


Let  us  "hitch  up"  a  little  closer  to 
this  subject  and  see  if  we  can  get  a  more 
rational  view  of  it;  our  difficulty  is  not 
with  the  subject  so  much  as  with  the 
"point  of  view."  If  the  line  of  intellec- 
tual vision  be  changed  but  a  few  points, 
the  field  at  first  seems  filled  with  mys- 
tery, but  a  little  familiarity  shows  us 
that  nothing  is  new  before  us  but  the 
forms;  that  principles  and  relations  are 
everywhere  the  same.    There  is,  and  al- 
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ways  will  be,  an  insolvable  mystery  un- 
derlying the  operations  of  nature,  anJ 
advance  in  thought  consists  in  rolling 
back  the  rock  of  mystery,  even  ever  so 
little,  and  converting  another  link  of  the 
endless  chain  of  mystery,  into  terms  of 
the  known.  Do  we  know  what  a  shadov, 
is  ?  "Certainly  !  A  shadow  is — is  a — • 
a  shadow  is  a — of  course,  everybody 
knows  what  a  shadow  is" — so  we  call 
this  a  part  of  the  known.  Shadows  may 
be  very  dark,  deep  blackness,  a  com- 
plete obscurity ;  or  they  may  be  very 
light,  barely  discernible,  or  of  any  de- 
gree of  obscurity  between  these  ex- 
tremes. AH  these  degrees  of  obscurity 
turn  upon  the  characters  of  the  bodies 
casting  the  shadows — where  light  energy 
is  totally  absorbed  the  shadow  will  be 
the  profoundest. 

What  we  see  in  one  asleep  is  the 
shadow  of  consciousness..  The  work 
going  on,  in  the  repair  shop  of  the  body 
is  the  intervening  mass,  which  absorbs 
the  energy  of  active  life.  When  this 
work  is  completed,  this  left-hand  or 
spring-winding  process,  the  'pendulum 
of  life  will  begin  to  fall ;  the  right  hand 
or  positive  phase  of  energy  will  succeed 
and  the  sensuous  sun  will  rise  above  the 
horizon  of  consciousness — the  shadow 
will  disappear. 

Life  has  its  sundown  and  sunup;  its 
night  and  day ;  its  light  and  dark ;  its 
high  noon  and  midnight ;  its  equinox, 
etc.,  like  any  other  system  of  motion. 
One  factor  of  every  completed  motion  is 
its  negative  shadow.  When  the  shadow 
of  consciousness  is  deep  and  profound, 
sleep  is  dreamless ;  dreaming  indicates 
some  degree  of  flickering  conscious 
light.  As  shadows  may  have  all  degrees 
of  obscurity,  so  sleep  may  have  any  de- 
gree of  profundity,  and  waking  as  many 
corresponding  degrees  of  "wideness." 
Waking  and  sleeping  is  but  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  gates  of  conscious- 
ness. "The  beating  of  the  frog's  heart 
is  accompanied  by  a  distinct  electric  cur- 
rent" (Mendeleef)  ;  this  fact  indicates 
that  the  machinery  of  life  is  driven  by 
cosmic  forces,  as  any  other  system  of 
motion  is  driven.  Note  the  systole  and 
diastole  of  the  heart,  its  alternate  wak- 
ing and  sleeping  phases,  delivering  the 


pulsations  of  life  in  the  former  and 
holding  life  potential  in  the  latter ; — 
sleeping  and  waking  while  the  organism 
is  asleep ; — sleeping  and  waking  while 
the  organism  is  awake ; — in  a  key  of 
its  own,  yet  rising  and  falling  in  its 
potential,  as  its  "load"  is  increased 
or  diminished,  indicating  that  life  has 
tones  far  below  the  key  of  consciousness. 
As  there  is  no  money  in  sleeping  it  is 
ignored  as  much  as  may  be  in  this 
highly  social,  business  and  civilized 
world ;  one  wise  man  declaring  that 
"five  hours  is  enough."  As  no  two 
persons  are  exactly  the  same  in  all  re- 
spects, an  absolute  rule  is  as  impossible 
as  a  rule  for  eating,  but  as  eating  and 
sleeping  are  related — as  a  tree  and  its 
shadow — the  principles  may  be  known. 
Prime  digestion  is  followed  by  sound 
sleeping.  The  digestion  is  the  tree ;  the 
sleeping,  its  shadow.  Nervous  dyspep- 
tics cannot  sleep,  because  digestion  has 
failed ;  very  hungry  persons  cannot 
sleep,  because  there  is  no  tree  to  cast 
the  shadow.  Starving  people  sleep 
some,  because  surplus  tissues  are  torn 
down  to  make  food  for  the  vital  organs, 
hence  their  emaciation.  Persons  with 
weak  stomachs  will  be  greatly  disturbed 
in  their  sleep,  by  overeating  at  night,  be- 
cause as  digestion  is  imperfect,  so  imper- 
fect will  sleep  be. 

The  physical  body  is  a  vital  bank  ac- 
count, set  to  each  one's  credit,  the  capi- 
tal fund  of  life.  Its  relations  to  sleep 
are  of  vital  importance ;  the  waking 
state  with  its  possibly  healthy  activities, 
is  the  interest  to  be  drawn  from  this  ac- 
count. 

If  the  capital  be  properly  husbanded 
the  accruing  interest  will  be  sufficient, 
but  if  one  establish  "five-hour"  sleeping 
rules,  nature  must  be  reckoned  with ;  she 
cant  be  fooled,  though  one  may  fool 
himself.  Five  hours  is  not  enough  time 
to  recruit  the  waste  of  the  capital  stock, 
and  nature  adopts  the  five-hour  rule,  by 
drawing  on  it  for  daily  use.  This  means 
impairment  of  the  capital  stock,  which  in 
this  case  must  be  kept  intact  by  not  over- 
drawing the  accrued  interest.  Prema- 
ture collapse  is  exceedingly  common,  in 
these  days,  in  consequence  of  violating 
this  rule.     The  sleeping  account  is  en- 
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tered  daily,  hourly,  under  the  general 
name,  assimilation ;  if  it  shows  a  deficit, 
this  means  that  nature  is  calling  out  the 
principal.  The  bills  of  life  must  be  hon- 
ored at  once,  they  are  inexorable.  If  the 
sleep  account  is  exhausted,  pay !  The 
"five-hour"  philosophers  are  paying  out 
of  their  capital  stock  of  life.  This  cant 
last;  they  are  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  they  are  dying  of  vital  overdraft. 
No  bank  has  received  so  many  bogus 
drafts  as  this  bank  of  life.  The  sea  of 
alcohol,  consumed,  has  but  little  reason 
for  being  except  as  a  fraudulent  bill  of 
exchange  on  the  bank  of  life.  With  this, 
men  set  the  house  of  life  on  fire,  and, 
like  a  falling  meteor,  light  the  heavens 
with  their  own  combustion ;  or  with  co- 
caine, opium  or  absinthe,  they  bribe  the 
clamorous  creditors  of  nature,  and 
plunge  into  a  chaos  of  unconsciousness 
which  is  a  rank  counterfeit  of  sleep,  only 
to  have  their  ears  more  clamorously  as- 
sailed by  the  relentless  creditors  on  their 
return  to  the  conscious  state.  These  two 
opposite  artificial  states  are  the  counter- 
feit substitutes  for  the  normal  right  and 
left  phases  of  life :  waking  and  sleeping. 
The  immortal  Tyndall  gives  us  many 
instructive  experiments — one,  I  remem- 
ber, is  with  a  glass  tank  containing  a 
liquid  in  which  floats  an  opaque  mass  of 
iron  filings,  but  on  being  connected,  in 
an  electric  circuit,  the  light  shoots 
through  the  mass  onto  a  screen.  The 
current  polarized  each  iron  particle  and 
so  they  joined  right  and  left  hands,  as 
they  lined  up,  like  soldiers,  ready  for 
battle,  leaving  file  spaces  between  the 
ranks,  through  which  the  light  passed. 
This  is  a  significant  hint  of  what  nature 
is  doing  everywhere  in  the  war  of  forces 
called  life;  the  sand  and  mold  under  our 
feet  are  but  the  disorganized  ranks, 
broken  in  the  battle  of  life.  But  nature 
has  her  recruiting  officers,  scattered 
with  a  lavish  hand  throughout  the  tis- 
sues of  the  living  organism.  Nutrition 
is  a  name  for  the  unorganized  mass  out 
of  which  the  molecular  soldiery  are  to 
be  recruited.  The  work  if  digestion,  as- 
similation, etc.,  reminds  one  of  the  story 
of  Sysiphus  rolling  his  heavy  stone  up 
the  mountain,  only  to  see  it  escape  from 
him  just  as  his  laborious  task  was  on 
the  point  of  completion. 


This  lifting  the  molecular  army,  dy- 
namically, up  the  declivity,  is  the  rising 
of  the  life  pendulum,  the  entries  in  the 
sleep  account.  These  entries  go  on 
while  we  sleep,  and  while  we  wake,  for 
sleeping  and  waking  are  not  absolute 
but  relative  terms.  The  field  is  thickly 
strewn  with  the  recruiting  stations,  each 
separate  one  a  point  of  protoplasm,  de- 
fined as  "a  center  within  a  center  in  op- 
posite magnetic  states."  Each  of  these 
molecular  recruits  must  pass  muster  in 
one  of  these  recruiting  stations,  each  sta- 
tion being  specialized  to  enlist  recruits, 
always  for  the  same  tissue.  Is  this  sta- 
tion nature's  polarising  tank?  Here  are 
our  dynamo  and  motor  principles,  lying 
at  the  "basis  of  organic  life" ;  out  of  this 
recruiting  station,  the  potential  mole- 
cular may  be  lifted  asleep,  but  when 
it  touches  elbows  with  a  comrade  at 
either  hand  on  the  battle  front  of  life, 
it  will  have  reached  the  negative  max- 
imum in  the  arc  of  vital  vibration,  and 
awakened,  delivering  its  infinitesimal 
fire  of  potential  life-energy  and  pitching 
over  the  battlements  of  life,  to  renew 
the  eternal  round  of  vagrant  and  soldier. 
What  is  gravity?  What  is  affinity? 
What  is  polarity?  What  is  sex?  What 
is  sense?  What  is  hunger?  What  is 
love?  What  is  mind?  What  is  hfe? 
But  varying  modes  of  the  same  unknown 
formula  of  energy. 

An  answer  to  one  of  these  questions 
would  be  an  answer  to  all,  since  all  is 
one,  and  one  is  all ;  but  what  is  an  an- 
swer? We  define  the  unknown  in  terms 
of  the  unknown.  But  though  we  may 
not  know  what  a  phenomenon  is,  we  may 
know  what  other  phenomenon  it  is  like. 
These  papers  are  written  to  show  by 
analogies  that  the  factors  of  motion,  pos- 
itive and  negative  phases  of  energy ;  the 
factors  of  sex,  male  and  female  phases 
of  energy;  the  factors  of  life,  waking 
and  sleeping  phases  of  energy;  and  the 
factors  of  organic  structure,  right  and 
left  phases  of  energy,  are  like  phenom- 
ena, differing  in  mode  of  expression. 

Life  is  the  marriage  of  right  and  left- 
handedness,  of  waking  and  sleeping,  of 
the  male  and  female  principles  inherent 
in  matter. 

The  mystery  of  life  is  held  inviolable 
in  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum. 


Pliolo  Copyiislit  by  Davidson  &  Averott 


Nightfall  on  Puget  Sound 

By  Daisy  W.  Field 

Somewhere  the  hushed,  low  murmur  of  the  stream 
Enchants  the  breathing  air  with  music  soft, 
The  purhng  melody  of  lapping  waves. 
The  whispering  pines,  that  to  each  other  lean 
In  their  blue  world   that  seems  to  beckon  us, 
Murmur  a  requiem  for  the  dying  day. 
The  Arab  sun,  on  desert  sands  of  gold. 
Folds  up  his  gaudy  tent  and  steals  away, 
And  it  is  night ! 
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The  Dramatic  Season  in  New  York 


Notable  Theatrical  Incidents 
Bv  William  Winter 


iTRSUANT  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  is  necessary 
to  respond  to  a  feverish 
public  desire  for  con- 
tinual change  and  novelty, 
the  powers  now  in  control 
of  our  stage  seem  to  have  no  hesitancy 
in  recourse  to  extreme  expedients.  There 
is  scarcely  anything  that  remains  un- 
tried, and  one  by  one  the  old  deviceS; 
even  those  that  are  the  most  objection- 
able, are  complacently  revived.  A  not- 
able incident  of  the  dramatic  season  now 
in  progress  has  been  an  incursion  into 
the  slum  life  of  great  cities.  Mrs.  Fiskc 
has  been  conspicuous  in  that  movement, 
appearing  in  a  rickety  fabric  of  vul- 
garity, profanity  and  miscellaneous 
trash — all  the  more  obnoxious  because 
infused  with  maudlin  religious  twaddle — 
called  "Salvation  Nell,"  a  melancholy 
compound  of  ribaldry  and  fustian,  in 
which  that  fine  actress  impersonated  an 
abject,  slatternly  drudge,  who  becomes 
a  street  preacher  in  the  Salvation  Anny. 
Puerile  in  construction  and  coarse  and 
silly  in  its  ingredients,  the  play  would 
have  died  at  once  but  for  the  potent 
personality  of  the  actress,  Mrs,  Fiske's 
delivery  of  an  exhortation  to  a  crowd  in 
the   slums   was   the   only    important   or 


commendable    feature    of    the    perform- 
ance. 

A  conspicuous  success  was  gained  by 
Mr.  William  Faversham,  in  a  plav 
called  "The  World  and  His  Wife,'' 
adapted  from  a  Spanish  original  by  Jose 
Echegary.  The  evil  consequences  of 
scandal  are  shown  in  that  play,  not  by  a 
process  of  manifestation  that  is  per- 
fectly logical,  yet  with  ingenuity  and 
strong  dramatic  effect.  The  posture  of 
circumstances  devised  by  the  dramatist 
is  simple.  A  husband  and  wife,  young, 
fortunate,  tenderly  attached  to  each 
other,  are  dwelling  together  in  happi- 
ness. With  them  dwells  a  handsome, 
talented,  exemplary  young  man,  their 
protege,  a  person  whom  they  both  es- 
teem, by  whom  they  are  respected,  and 
whose  advancement  they  endeavor  to 
promote.  Members  of  the  society  in 
which  they  move,  however,  choose  to 
look  with  suspicion  upon  their  relations; 
to  speak  of  them  with  inucndo ;  to  de- 
fame them  by  mischievous  shrug  and 
malicious  sneer;  to  whisper  gross  in- 
sinuation, and  thus,  gradually,  to  make 
their  blameless  domestic  life  the  theme 
of  private  obloquy.  At  length  the  hus- 
band's brother,  a  stern,  haughty,  malev- 
olent man,  who  readily  and  sincerely  be- 
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Heves  the  worst,  openly  reproves  tht 
husband  for  allowing  the  alleged  amour 
to  continue.  The  innocent  but  suspected 
youth  becomes  involved  in  a  duel  with 
one  of  the  slanderers.  The  husband  in- 
tervenes and  is  desperately  wounded. 
The  wife,  endeavoring  to  prevent  mur- 
derous quarrels,  involving  her  name,  in- 
cautiously places  herself  in  a  compromis- 
ing position.  The  husband  becomes  per- 
suaded that  his  wife  and  their  friend 
have  betrayed  and  dishonored  him,  and 
in  his  frenzy,  he  dies  of  anguish  and  his 
wound.  The  widow  and  the  youth,  re- 
pelled by  everybody,  are  ultimately 
forced  into  the  alliance  that  slander,  at 
the  first,  had  unjustly  imputed  to  them. 
Mr.  Faversham  distinguished  himself  by 
a  compact,  symmetrical,  passionate,  and 
remarkably  effective  performance  of  the 
maligned  young  Spaniard,  and  so  car- 
ried the  play  to  decisive  success. 

A  five-act  tragedy  by  Mr.  Charles 
Rann  Kennedy,  entitled,  "The  Winter 
Feast,"  was  submitted  to  public  atten- 
tion at  the  end  of  November.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy is  an  avowed  reformer,  claiming  to 
have  "a.  message"  to  the  world,  which  is 
to  be  delivered  through  the  medium  of 
the  stage.  The  first  installment  of  that 
message  took  the  form  of  a  play  called, 
"The  Servant  in  the  House" — a  play 
that  has  been  acted  far  and  wide,  and, 
generally,  has  been  received  with  favor, 
especially  by  the  religious  section  of  the 
public.  The  message  thus  transmitted  is 
a  rebuke  of  hypocrisy,  coupled  with  an 
assertion  of  the  fellowship  of  man.  The 
message  contained  in  "The  Winter 
Feast"  is  a  warning  against  treachery 
and  falsehood.  Never  tell  a  lie !  Once  told, 
a  lie  generates  other  lies,  and,  eventually, 
the  accumulated  volume  of  deception  is 
precipitated,  in  an  overwhelming  ava- 
lanche of  miscellaneous  disaster,  upon 
the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  The 
scene  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  tragedy  is  laid 
in  Iceland.  The  time  is  the  eleventh 
century.  The  action — which  is  languid 
— passes  in  the  home  of  an  old  Viking, 
named  Thorkel,  and  the  incidents  are 
supposed  to  occur  within  one  night;  the 
dramatist,  indeed,  specifies  that  the  ul- 
timate consequences  of  a  lie  that  is 
twenty   years   old   manifest   themselves. 


in  this  instance,  between  seven  and  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  October  14, 
1020,  at  a  domicile  called  Thorkelsstead, 
in  a  place  called  Icefirth — all  of  which  is 
exceptionally  definite.  Bight  persons 
are  involved  in  the  vortex  of  retribution, 
and  at  the  climax  of  the  catastrophe 
only  three  of  them  remain  alive.  The 
posture  of  circumstances  shows  that  the 
old  Viking,  Thorkel,  was  the  liar. 
Thorkel  had  a  son,  named  Valbrand. 
and  a  foster  son,  named  Bjorn.  Val- 
brand was  a  "skald,"  that  is  to  say,  a 
Norse  poet.  Bjorn  was  a  warrior.  Both 
those  young  men  were  enamored  of  a 
young  woman  named  Herdisa,  who 
loved  Bjorn.  Thorkel  desired  that  Her- 
disa should  be  wedded  to  his  son,  Val- 
brand, and  therefore,  in  order  to  expa- 
triate Bjorn,  he  contrived  and  led  a  nau- 
tical expedition,  including  Bjorn  in  his 
train.  Herdisa,  enraptured  by  the  glow- 
ing valor  and  glittering  military  aspect 
of  Bjorn,  was  impelled  to  avow  her  love 
for  him,  in  a  public  place  and  way,  as  an 
incident  of  the  departure  of  Thorkel's 
expedition;  and,  although  Bjorn  had  not 
spoken  of  his  love,  and  did  not  then 
speak  of  it,  they,  practically,  were  be- 
trothed. The  paternal  Thorkel,  how- 
ever, persisting  in  his  purpose  to  part 
them,  and  to  provide  for  the  nuptials  of 
Herdisa  and  Valbrand,  managed  to  lose 
Bjorn,  in  the  course  of  his  predatory 
warfare,  and,  on  arriving  home,  he  lied 
to  Herdisa — stating  that  Bjorn  had  sent 
to  her  the  jeering  message  that  her  love 
was  "unasked";  whereupon  that  resent- 
ful young  woman  promptly  married  Val- 
brand. At  an  earlier  time  Thorkel  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  a  malignant  per- 
son named  Ufeig,  by  cracking  his  skull, 
stabbing  him  in  the  breast,  and  causing 
his  right  arm  to  wither,  and  Ufeig — at 
first  a  warrior,  then  a  priest  of  Thor, 
and  finally  a  priest  of  "the  White 
Christ" — had  determined  to  be  revenged 
on  the  Viking  and  all  his  relatives. 
Ufeig  learned  of  Thorkel's  lie,  and,  after 
the  twenty  years  of  interim,  he  avouched 
his  knowledge  of  it,  together  with  his 
purpose  to  reveal  the  truth  to  Herdisa, 
unless  Thorkel  would  make  peace  with 
him.  Thorkel,  at  first,  for  no  obvious 
sufficient  reason,  assented  to  the  ordain- 
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merit  of  a  peace ;  but  presently,  when  re- 
quired by  Ufeig  to  accede  to  a  matri- 
monial alliance  between  their  respective 
families,  he  took  a  huge  sword,  went  to 
Ufeig's  dwelling  and  killed  the  seven 
warrior  sons  of  that  obnoxious  ecclesias- 
tic. Bjorn,  meanwhile,  had  come  back, 
and  there  was  a  domestic  convulsion — 
jealousy  and  rage  affecting  the  foster 
brothers,  and  Herdisa,  "nursing  her 
wrath  to  keep  it  warm,"  requiring  an  ex- 
planation (which,  most  unnaturally,  she 
did  not  obtain),  relative  to  Bjorn's  al- 
leged message  of  insult.  It  was  men- 
tioned that  Bjorn,  in  the  course  of  his 
absence  of  twenty  years,  had  associated 
with  "a  red  woman,"  who  had  borne  a 
son,  Olaf ;  and  that  youth  had  arrived  in 
Iceland,  and  he  and  the  daughter  of  Va!- 
brand  and  Herdisa,  a  pretty  girl  named 
Swanhild,  had  promptly  become  lovers. 
Finally  Valbrand  killed  Bjorn ;  Olaf 
committed  suicide;  Swanhild  fell  dead 
upon  Olaf's  corpse;  Valbrand  went  mad 
in  consequence,  and  drowned  himself ; 
Herdisa  expired  of  anguish,  and  the 
Viking  was  left  alone  with  "a  realizing 
sense"  of  the  sin  of  lying.  The  play  is 
written  in  rhythmical  language,  which 
sounds  like  blank  verse.  The  text  is 
rhetorical,  and  it  abounds  in  such 
phrases  as  "what  was  yon,"  "sooth," 
"enow,"  "a  warrior,  I !"  etc — tokens  of 
an  affected  manner,  which  deepens  the 
impression  of  artificiality  conveyed  by 
the  whole  presentation.  There  are  also,  in 
the  text,  certain  echoes  of  Shakesperian 
phraseology — such  as  "furnished  forth," 
The  structural  weakness  of  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy's tragedy  is  the  lack  of  proportion  be- 
tween cause  and  effect.  Suicide,  mur- 
der, madness  and  miscellaneous  slaugh- 
ter— the  death  under  horrible  circum- 
stances, of  twelve  persons — is  surely  ex- 
cessive as  the  result  of  a  comparatively 
venial  falsehood ;  but — allowance,  of 
course,  has  to  be  made  for  high  pressure 
emotions  in  Iceland  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. 

Miss  Edith  Wynne  Mathison,  assum- 
ing the  chief  part  in  the  tragedy — chief, 
since  it  is  the  resentment  of  Hierdisa  that 
suffuses  the  play  and  precipitates  its 
catastrophe,  pleased  her  audience,  not  by 
a  definite  impersonation — for  the  char- 


acter is  confused  in  structure  and  spo- 
radic in  revealment,  and  therefore  is 
measurably  impracticable — but  by  a  dis- 
play of  her  personal  attributes  and  pro- 
fessional equipment ; — a  voice  that  is  me- 
lodious and  sympathetic  in  its  lower 
tones,  a  commanding  demeanor,  the  re- 
pose that  accompanies  mental  concen- 
tration, intensity  of  nervous  excitement, 
some  capacity  for  outbursts  of  passion, 
acute  sensibility,  and  uncommon  free- 
dom of  wide  and  large  gesticulation. 
Much  of  the  time  Herdisa  is  merely 
ominous,  and  that  condition  is  expressed 
by  an  aspect  of  glowering  menace.  At 
moments  the  secret  resentment  cherished 
for  years  is  suffered  to  break  its  bounds, 
and  at  other  moments  there  are  alterna- 
tions of  feeling;  but,  since  the  part  lacks 
form,  the  manifestation  of  it  cannot  well 
acquire  symmetry.  An  auditor  coukl 
clearly  remember  such  women  as  Noma, 
Meg  Merrilies,  Magdalen  Graeme  and 
Lady  Macbeth,  for  they  are  clearly 
drawn.  Herdisa  somewhat  resembles  a 
phantom  that  glimmers  through  a  mist. 
Miss  Mathison,  whose  acting  in  "Every- 
man" was  long  ago  seen,  and  was  ad- 
mired for  its  definite  form,  sustained 
identity,  pathos,  and  solemn  grace,  has, 
notwithstanding  the  unreality  of  this 
new,  diffuse  character,  deepened  the 
public  sense  of  her  professional  ability. 
In  all  respects  Mr.  Kennedy's  tragedy 
was  earnestly  and  ably  acted,  and  if  it 
were  much  shorter,  and  supplied  with  an 
adequate  motive,  and  less  encumbered 
with  horrors,  and  shorn  of  its  lingual  af- 
fectations, it  might  hold  a  place  among 
the  practical  veiiicles  of  serious  acting. 

A  company  of  Sicilian  actors  ap- 
peared, in  November,  at  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal theatres  of  the  capital,  presenting 
plays  of  Italian  peasant  life,  all  of  them 
proletarian  and  most  of  them  sanguin- 
ary. The  company  was  led  by  Mme. 
Mimi  Aguglia,  and  that  actress  was  an- 
nounced as  "the  most  famous  trage- 
dienne of  the  world."  The  Sicilian  play- 
ers proved  to  be  competent,  capable,  ear- 
nest performers,  of  respectable  but  not 
unusual  talent,  and  Mme.  Aguglia 
showed  herself  to  be  an  actress  of  ability 
and  experience.  The  plays  presented 
were  representative  of  domestic  affairs 
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of  a  common  kind  of  life ; — little  festi-  a  woman,  and  one  of  them  cut  the  throat 

vals,  dances,  family  bickerings,  friendly  of   the   other   with   a   razor,    while   the 

calls,  kitchen  incidents,  and  the  nothings  woman  fell  on  the  floor  in  an  epileptic 

of  humble  homes.    In  almost  every  play,  fit.     The  object  sought  by  that  sort  of 

however,  there  was  a  deed  of  blood.    At  "art"  is,  obviously,  a  photographic  rep- 

the  end  of  the   first  drama   shown  by  resentation  of  mean  details  and  shocking 

Mme.  Aguglia  and  her  company,  a  play  deeds.    Nobody  is  benefited  by  it  and  no 

called  "Malia,"  two  men  quarreled  about  good  result  ensues  from  it. 


To  the  Heroine  of  a  Book 

By  Lilla  B.  N.  Weston 

You  are  sleeping  there  in  a  rose-leaf  bed, 

With  a  silken  cover  over  your  head; 

Your  past  all  open  for  me  to  see. 

Your  future  a  thing  that  will  never  be. 

You  have  lain  in  my  arms,  I  have  kissed  your  hair, 

I  have  clasped  your  fingers,  so  smooth  and  fair ; 

I  have  wept  your  tears  when  the  nights  were  long, 

I  have  dreamed  your  dreams,  I  have  crooned  your  song; 

And  then  at  the  last  I  have  laid  you  away. 

When  the  morning's  mist  rose  damp  and  gray. 

The  silken  cover,  the  rose-decked  leaf, 

Lie  close  about  you  in  tender  sheath ; 

But  oft  from  the  pages  so  still  and  white, 

You  have  called  as  a  siren  calls  in  the  night; 

And  just  for  an  hour  I  've  dreamed  again. 

And  brought  you  forth  to  the  world  of  men, 

I  have  crushed  you  close  in  a  warm  embrace, 

I  have  felt  your  breath  on  my  sleeping  face ; 

I  have  heard  you  breathing  the  old  love-song. 

That  melted  my  heart  when  the  years  were  long. 

And  I  've  heard  you  give  voice  to  a  magic  plea 

For  magic  things  that  can  never  be; 

And  I  've  worshiped  your  soul  for  a  magic  hour 

And  given  you  back  to  your  rose-leaf  bower. 

I  put  you  away  on  the  top-most  shelf, 

As  though  you  were  a  part  of  another  self, — 

For  it  may  be  that  I  shall  come  back  some  day. 

And  long    to  forget  that  the  world  is  gray: 

I  may  lift  you  again  from  your  rose-strewn  bed, 

When  the  world  pronounces  me  still  and  dead; 

And  then — who  knows  ? — I  may  hold  your  hand 

Forevermore,  in  the  Wishful  Land! 


Martin  Eden 

By  Jack  London 

Author  of  "The  Call  of  the  Wild,"  "Sea  Wolf,"  "The  God  of 
His  Fathers,"  "White  Fang,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


AME  a  beautiful  fall  day, 
warm  and  languid,  palpi 
tant  with  the  hush  of  the 
changing  season,  a  Cali- 
fornia Indian  Summer 
day,  with  hazy  sun  and 
wandering  wisps  of  breeze  that  did  not 
stir  the  slumber  of  the  air.  Filmy  pur- 
ple mists,  that  were  not  vapors  but  fab- 
rics woven  of  color,  hid  in  the  recesses 
of  the  hills.  San  Francisco  lay  like  a 
blur  of  smoke  upon  her  heights.  The 
intervening  bay  was  a  dull  sheen  of  mol- 
ten metal,  whereon  sailing  craft  lay  mo- 
tionless or  drifted  with  the  lazy  tide. 
Far  Tamalpais,  barely  seen  in  the  silver 
haze,  bulked  hugely  by  the  Golden  Gate, 
the  latter  a  pale-gold  pathway  under  the 
westering  sun.  Beyond,  the  Pacific,  dim 
and  vast,  was  raising  on  its  sky-line 
tumbled  cloud-masses  that  sw'ept  land- 
ward, giving  warning  of  the  first  blus- 
tering breath  of  winter. 

The  erasure  of  summer  was  at  hand. 
Yet  summer  lingered,  fading  and  faint- 
ing among  her  hills,  deepening  the  pur- 
ple of  her  valleys,  spinning  a  shroud  of 
haze  from  waning  powers  and  sated  rap- 
tures, dying  with  the  calm  content  of 
having  lived  and  lived  well.  And  among 
the  hills,  on  their  favorite  knoll,  Martin 
and  Ruth  sat  side  by  side,  their  heads 
bent  over  the  same  pages,  he  reading 
aloud  from  the  love-sonnets  of  the 
woman  who  had  loved  Browning  as  it 
is  given  to  few  men  to  be  loved. 

But  the  reading  languished.  The  spell 
of  passing  beauty  all  about  them  was  too 
strong.  The  golden  year  was  dying  as  it 
had  lived,  a  beautiful  and  unrepentant 
voluptuary,  and  reminiscent  rapture  and 


content  freighted  heavily  the  air.  It  en- 
tered into  them,  dreamy  and  languorous, 
weakening  the  fibers  of  resolution,  suf- 
fusing the  face  of  morality,  or  of  judg- 
ment, with  haze  and  purple  mist.  Martin 
felt  tender  and  melting,  and  from  time 
to  time  warm  glows  passed  over  him. 
His  head  was  very  near  to  hers,  and 
when  wandering  phantoms  of  breeze 
stirred  her  hair  so  that  it  touched  his 
face,  the  printed  pages  swam  before  his 
eyes. 

'T  dont  believe  you  know  a  word  of 
what  you  are  reading,"  she  said,  once, 
when  he  had  lost  his  place. 

He  looked  at  her  with  burning  eyes, 
and  was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  awk- 
ward, when  a  retort  came  to  his  lips. 

'T  dont  believe  you  know  either.  What 
was  the  last  sonnet  about?" 

"I  dont  know,"  she  laughed  frankly. 
"I  've  already  forgotten.  Dont  let  us 
read  any  more.  The  day  is  too  beau- 
tiful." 

"It  will  be  our  last  in  the  hills  for 
some  time,"  he  announced  gravely. 
"There  's  a  storm  gathering  out  there  on 
the  sea-rim." 

The  book  slipped  from  his  hands  to 
the  ground,  and  they  sat  idly  and  silent- 
ly, gazing  out  over  the  dreamy  bay  with 
eyes  that  dreamed  and  did  not  see.  Ruth 
glanced  sidewise  at  his  neck.  She  did 
not  lean  toward  him.  She  was  drawn  by 
some  force  outside  of  herself  and  strong 
er  than  gravitation,  strong  as  destiny.  It 
was  only  an  inch  to  lean,  and  it  was  ac- 
complished without  volition  on  her  part. 
Ilcr  shoulder  touched  his  as  lightly  as  a 
butterfly  touches  a  flower,  and  just  as 
lightly   was  the  counter-pressure.     She 
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felt  his  shoulder  press  hers,  and  a  tremor 
run  through  him.  Then  was  the  time 
for  her  to  draw  back.  But  she  had  be- 
come an  automaton.  Her  actions  had 
passed  beyond  the  control  of  her  will — • 
she  never  thought  of  control  or  will  in 
the  delicious  madness  that  was  upon  her. 

His  arm  began  to  steal  behind  her  and 
around  her.  She  waited  its  slow  progress 
in  a  torment  of  delight.  She  waited,  she 
knew  not  for  what,  panting,  with  dry, 
burning  lips,  a  leaping  pulse,  and  a  fever 
of  expectancy  in  all  her  blood.  The 
girdling  arm  liftejd  higher  and  drew  her 
toward  him,  drew  her  slowly  and  car- 
essingly. She  could  wait  no  longer. 
With  a  tired  sigh,  and  with  an  impulsive 
movement  all  her  own,  unpremeditated, 
spasmodic,  she  rested  her  head  upon  his 
breast.  His  head  bent  over  swiftly,  and, 
as  his  lips  approached,  hers  flew  to  meet 
them. 

This  must  be  love,  she  thought,  in  the 
one  rational  moment  that  was  vouch- 
safed her.  If  it  was  not  love,  it  was  too 
shameful.  It  could  be  nothing  else  than 
love.  She  loved  the  man  whose  arms 
were  around  her  and  whose  lips  were 
pressed  to  hers.  She  pressed  more 
tightly  to  him,  with  a  snuggling  move- 
ment of  her  body.  And  a  moment  later, 
tearing  herself  half  out  of  his  embrace, 
suddenly  and  exultantly  she  reached  up 
and  placed  both  hands  upon  Martin 
Eden's  sunburnt  neck.  So  exquisite  was 
the  pang  of  love  and  desire  fulfilled  that 
she  uttered  a  low  moan,  relaxed  her 
hands,  and  lay  half-swooning  in  his 
arms. 

Not  a  word  had  been  spoken,  and  not 
a  word  was  spoken  for  a  long  time. 
Twice  he  bent  and  kissed  her,  and  each 
time  her  lips  met  his  shyly  and  her  body 
made  its  happy,  nestling  movement.  She 
clung  to  him,  unable  to  release  herself, 
and  he  sat,  half-supporting  her  in  his 
arms,  as  he  gazed  with  unseeing  eyes  at 
the  blur  of  the  great  city  across  the  bay. 
For  once  there  were  no  visions  in  his 
brain.  Only  colors  and  lights  and  glows 
pulsed  there,  warm  as  the  day  and  warm 
as  his  love.  He  bent  over  her.  She  was 
speaking. 

"When  did  you  love  me?"  she  whis- 
pered. 


"From  the  first,  the  very  first,  the 
first  moment  I  laid  eyes  on  you.  I  was 
mad  for  love  of  you  then,  and  in  all  the 
time  that  has  passed  since  then  I  have 
grown  only  the  madder.  I  am  maddest, 
now,  dear.  I  am  almost  a  lunatic,  my 
head  is  so  turned  with  joy." 

"I  am  glad  I  am  a  woman  Martin — 
dear,"  she  said,  after  a  long  sigh. 

He  crushed  her  in  his  arms  again  and 
again,  and  then  asked: 

"And  you  ?  When  did  you  first  know  ?" 

"Oh,  I  knew  it  all  the  time,  almost 
from  the  first." 

"And  I  have  been  as  blind  as  a  bat !" 
he  cried,  a  ring  of  vexation  in  his  voice. 
"I  never  dreamed  it  until  just  now,  when 
I — when  I  kissed  you." 

"I  did  n't  mean  that."  She  drew  her- 
self partly  away  and  looked  at  him.  "I 
meant  I  knew  you  loved  me  almost  from 
the  first." 

"And  you?"  he  demanded. 

"It  came  to  me  suddenly."  She  was 
speaking  very  slowly,  her  eyes  warm 
and  fluttery  and  melting,  a  soft  flush  on 
her  cheeks  that  did  not  go  away.  "I 
never  knew  until  just  now  when — you 
put  your  arms  around  me.  And  I  never 
expected  to  marry  you,  Martin,  not  until 
just  now.  How  did  you  make  me  love 
you?" 

"I  dont  know,"  he  laughed,  "unless 
just  by  loving  you,  for  I  loved  you  hard 
enough  to  melt  the  heart  of  a  stone, 
much  less  the  heart  of  the  living,  breath- 
ing woman  you  are." 

"This  is  so  different  from  what  T 
thought  love  would  be,"  she  announced 
irrelevantly. 

"What  did  you  think  it  would  be 
like?" 

"I  did  n't  think  it  would  be  like  this." 
-She  was  looking  into,  his  eyes  at  the 
moment,  but  her  own  dropped  as  she 
continued.  "You  see,  I  did  n't  know 
what  this  was  like." 

He  offered  to  draw  her  toward  him 
again,  but  it  was  no  more  than  a  tenta- 
tive muscular  movement  of  the  girdling 
arm,  for  he  feared  that  he  might  be 
greedy.  Then  he  felt  her  body  yielding, 
and  once  again  she  was  close  in  his  arms 
and  lips  were  pressed  on  lips. 

"What    will    my    people    say?"    she 
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queried,  with  sudden  apprehension,  in 
one  of  the  pauses, 

"I  dont  know.  We  may  find  out  very 
easily  any  time  we  are  so  minded." 

"But  if  mamma  objects?  I  am  sure  T 
am  afraid  to  tell  her." 

"Let  me  tell  her,"  he  volunteered  val- 
iantly. "I  think  your  mother  does  not 
like  me,  but  I  can  win  her  around.  A 
fellow  who  can  win  you  can  win  any- 
thing.    And  if  we  dont — " 

"Yes?" 

"Why,  we  '11  have  each  other.  But 
there  's  no  danger  of  not  winning  your 
mother  to  our  marriage.  She  loves  you 
too  well." 

"I  should  not  like  to  break  her  heart," 
Ruth  said  pensively. 

He  felt  like  assuring  her  that  mothers' 
hearts  were  not  so  easily  broken,  but  in- 
stead he  said :  "And  love  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world." 

"Do  you  know,  Martin,  you  some- 
times frighten  me.  I  am  frightened 
now,  when  I  think  of  you  and  of  what 
you  have  been.  You  must  be  very,  very 
good  to  me.  Remember,  after  all,  that 
I  am  only  a  child.  I  never  loved  before." 

"Nor  I.  We  are  both  children  to- 
gether. And  we  are  fortunate  above 
most,  for  we  have  found  our  first  love  in 
each  other." 

"But  that  is  impossible !"  she  cried, 
withdrawing  herself  from  his  arms  with 
a  swift,  passionate  movement.  "Impos- 
sible for  you.  You  have  been  a  sailor, 
and  sailors,  I  have  heard,  are — are — " 

Her  voice  faltered  and  died  away. 

"Are  addicted  to  having  a  wife  in 
every  port?"  he  suggested.  "Is  that 
what  you  mean?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

"But  that  is  not  love."  He  spoke  au- 
thoritatively. "I  have  been  in  many  port^, 
but  I  never  knew  a  passing  touch  of  love 
until  I  saw  you  that  first  night.  Do  you 
know,  when  I  said  good  night  and  went 
away  I  was  almost  arrested." 

"Arrested  ?" 

"Yes,  The  policeman  thought  I  was 
drunk ;  and  I  was,  too — with  love  for 
you." 

"But  you  said  we  were  children,  and 
I  said  it  was  impossible,  for  you.  and  we 
have  strayed  away  from  the  point." 


"1  said  that  I  had  never  loved  anybody 
but  you,"  he  replied.  "You  are  my  first, 
my  very  first." 

"And  yet  you  have  been  a  sailor,"  she 
objected. 

"But  it  does  n't  prevent  me  from  lov- 
ing you  the  first." 

"And  there  have  been  women — other 
women — oh !" 

And  to  Martin  Eden's  supreme  sur- 
prise, she  burst  into  a  storm  of  tears  that 
took  more  kisses  than  one  and  many 
caresses  to  drive  away.  And  all  the 
while  there  was  running  through  his 
head  Kipling's  line :  "And  the  Colonel's 
lady  and  Judy  O'Grady  are  sisters  under 
their  skins."  It  was  true,  he  decided : 
though  the  novels  he  had  read  had  led 
him  to  believe  otherwise.  His  idea,  for 
which  the  novels  were  responsible,  had 
been  that  only  formal  proposals  obtained 
in  the  upper  classes.  It  was  all  right 
enough,  down  whence  he  had  come,  for 
youths  and  maidens  to  win  to  each  other 
by  contact ;  but  for  the  exalted  person- 
ages up  above  on  the  heights  to  make 
love  in  similar  fashion  had  seemed  un- 
thinkable. Yet  the  novels  were  wrong. 
Here  was  a  proof  of  it.  The  same  pres- 
sures and  caresses,  unaccompanied  by 
speech,  that  were  efficacious  with  the 
girls  of  the  working  class,  were  equally 
efficacious  with  the  girls  above  the 
working  class.  They  were  all  of  the 
same  flesh,  after  all,  sisters  under  their 
skins ;  and  he  might  have  known  as 
much  himself  had  he  remembered  his 
Spencer.  As  he  held  Ruth  in  his  arms 
and  soothed  her,  he  took  great  consola- 
tion in  the  thought  that  the  Colonel's 
lady  and  Judy  O'Grady  were  pretty 
much  alike  under  their  skin.  It  brought 
Ruth  closer  to  him,  made  her  possible. 
Her  dear  flesh  was  as  anybody's  flesh, 
as  his  flesh.  There  was  no  bar  to  their 
marriage.  Class  difference  was  the  only 
difference,  and  class  was  extrinsic.  It 
could  be  shaken  off.  A  slave,  he  had 
read,  had  risen  to  the  Roman  purple. 
That  being  .so,  then  he  could  rise  to 
Ruth.  Under  her  purity,  and  saintliness. 
and  culture,  and  etherenl  beauty  of  soul, 
she  was,  in  things  fundamentally  human, 
just  like  Lizzie  Connolly  and  all  Lizzie 
Connollys.      All    that    was    possible    of 
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them  was  possible  of  her.  She  could 
love,  and  hate,  maybe  have  hysteria ;  and 
she  could  certainly  be  jealous,  as  she  was 
jealous  now,  uttering  her  last  sobs  in 
his  arms. 

"Besides,  I  am  older  than  you,"  she 
remarked  suddenly,  opening  her  eyes 
and  looking  up  at  him.  "Three  years 
older." 

"Hush,  you  are  only  a  child,  and  I  am 
forty  years  older  than  you,  in  exper- 
ience," was  his  answer. 

In  truth,  they  were  children  together, 
so  far  as  love  was  concerned,  and  they 
were  as  naive  and  immature  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  love  as  a  pair  of  chil- 
dren, and  this,  despite  the  fact  that  she 
wlas  crammed  with  a  university  educa- 
tion and  that  his  head  was  full  of  scien- 
tific philosophy  and  the  hard  facts  of 
life. 

They  sat  on  through  the  passing  glory 
of  the  day,  talking  as  lovers  are  prone  to 
talk,  marveling  at  the  wonder  of  love 
and  at  destiny  that  had  flung  them  so 
strangely  together,  and  dogmatically  be- 
lieving that  they  loved  to  a  degree  never 
attained  by  lovers  before.  And  they  re- 
turned insistently,  again  and  again,  to  a 
rehearsal  of  their  first  impressions  of 
each  other  and  to  hopeless  attempts  to 
analyze  just  precisely  what  they  felt  for 
each  other  and  how  much  there  was 
of  it. 

The  cloud-masses  on  the  western  hor- 
izon received  the  descending  sun,  and 
the  circle  of  the  sky  turned  to  rose,  while 
the  zenith  glowed  with  the  same  warm 
color.  The  rosy  light  was  all  about 
them,  flooding  over  them,  as  she  sang, 
"Goodbye  Sweet  Day."  She  sang  softly, 
leaning  in  the  cradle  of  his  arm,  her 
hands  in  his,  their  hearts  in  each  other's 
hands. 

CHAPTER  XXH. 

MIS.  MORSE  did  not  require  a  moth- 
er's intuition  to  read  the  advertise- 
ment in  Ruth's  face  when  she  returned 
home.  The  flush  that  would  not  leave 
the  cheeks  told  the  simple  story,  and 
more  eloquently  did  the  eyes,  large  and 
bright,  reflecting  an  unmistakable  in- 
ward glory. 


"What  has  happened?"  Mrs.  Morse 
asked,  having  bided  her  time  till  Ruth 
had  gone  to  bed. 

"You  know?"  Ruth  queried,  with 
trembling  lips. 

For  reply,  her  mother's  arm  went 
around  her,  and  a  hand  was  softly  caress- 
ing her  hair. 

"He  did  not  speak,"  she  blurted  out. 
"I  did  not  intend  that  it  should  hap- 
pen, and  I  would  never  have  let  him 
speak — only  he  did  n't  speak." 

"But  if  he  did  not  speak,  then  noth- 
ing could  have  happened,  could  it?" 

"But  it  did,  just  the  same." 

"In  the  name  of  goodness,  child,  what 
are  you  babbling  about?"  Mrs.  Morse 
was  bewildered.  "I  dont  think  I  know 
what  happened  after  all.  What  did  hap- 
pen ?" 

Ruth  looked  at  her  mother  in  surprise. 

"I  thought  you  knew.  Why,  we  're  en- 
gaged, Martin  and  I." 

Mrs.  Morse  laughed  with  incredulous 
vexation. 

"No,  he  did  n't  speak,"  Ruth  explained. 
"He  just  loved  me,  that  was  all.  I  was 
as  surprised  as  you  are.  He  did  n't  say 
a  word.  He  just  put  his  arm  around  me. 
And — and  I  was  not  myself.  And  he 
kissed  me,  and  I  kissed  him.  I  could  n't 
help  it.  I  just  had  to.  And  then  I  knew 
I  loved  him." 

She  paused,  waiting  with  expectancy 
the  benediction  of  her  mother's  kiss,  but 
Mrs.  Morse  was  coldly  silent. 

"It  is  a  dreadful  accident,  I  know," 
Ruth  recommenced,  with  a  sinking 
voice.  "And  I  dont  know  how  you  will 
ever  forgive  me.  But  I  could  n't  help  it. 
I  did  not  dream  that  I  loved  him  until 
that  moment.  And  you  must  tell  father 
for  me." 

"Would  it  not  be  better  not  to  tell 
your  father?  Let  me  see  Martin  Eden, 
and  talk  with  him,  and  explain.  He  will 
understand,  and  release  you." 

"No !  no !"  Ruth  cried,  starting  up.  "I 
do  not  want  to  be  released.  I  love  him, 
and  love  is  very  sweet.  I  am  going  to 
marry  him — of  course,  if  you  will  let 
me." 

"We  have  other  plans  for  you,  Ruth, 
dear,  your  father  and  I — oh,  no,  no;  no 
man  picked  out  for  you,  or  anything  like 
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that.  Our  plans  go  no  farther  than  your 
marrying  some  man  in  your  own  station 
in  life,  a  good  and  honorable  gentleman, 
whom  you  will  select  yourself,  when  you 
love  him." 

"But  I  love  Martin  already,"  was  the 
plaintive  protest. 

"We  would  not  influence  your  choice 
in  any  way;  but  you  are  our  daughter, 
and  we  could  not  bear  to  see  you  make 
a  marriage  such  as  this.  He  has  nothing 
but  roughness  and  coarseness  to  offer 
you  in  exchange  for  all  that  is  refined 
and  delicate  in  you.  He  is  no  match  for 
you  in  any  way.  He  could  not  support 
you.  We  have  no  foolish  ideas  about 
wealth,  but  comfort  is  another  matter, 
and  our  daughter  should  at  least  marry 
a  man  who  can  give  her  that — and  not 
a  penniless  adventurer,  a  sailor,  a  cow- 
boy, a  smuggler,  and  heaven  knows  what 
else,  who,  in  addition  to  everything,  is 
hare-brained  and  irresponsible." 

Ruth  was  silent.  Every  word  she 
recognized  as  true. 

"He  wastes  his  time  over  his  writing, 
trying  to  accomplish  what  geniuses  and 
rare  men  with  college  educations  some- 
times accomplish.  A  man,  thinking  of 
marriage,  should  be  preparing  for  mar- 
riage. But  not  he.  As  I  have  said,  and 
I  know  you  agree  with  me,  he  is  irre- 
sponsible. And  why  should  he  not  be? 
It  is  the  way  of  sailors.  He  has  never 
learned  to  be  economical  or  temperate. 
The  spendthrift  years  have  marked  him. 
It  is  not  his  fault,  of  course,  but  that 
does  not  alter  his  nature.  And  have 
you  thought  of  the  years  of  licentious- 
ness he  inevitably  has  lived?  Have  you 
thought  of  that,  daughter?  You  know 
what  marriage  means." 

Ruth  shuddered  and  clung  close  to  her 
mother. 

"I  have  thought."  Ruth  waited  a  long 
time  for  the  thought  to  frame  itself. 
"And  it  is  terrible.  It  sickens  me  to 
think  of  it.  I  told  you  it  was  a  dreadful 
accident,  my  loving  him ;  but  I  can 't 
help  myself.  Could  you  help  loving 
father?  Then  it  is  the  same  with  me. 
There  is  something  in  me,  in  him — I 
never  knew  it  was  there  until  today — 
but  it  is  there,  and  it  makes  me  love 
him,    I  never  thought  to  love  him,  but, 


you  see,  I  do,"  she  concluded,  a  certain 
faint  triumph  in  her  voice. 

They  talked  long,  and  to  little  pur- 
pose, in  conclusion  agreeing  to  wait  an 
indeterminate  time  without  doing  any- 
thing. 

The  same  conclusion  was  reached,  a 
little  later  that  night,  between  Mrs. 
Morse  and  her  husband,  after  she  had 
made  due  confession  of  the  miscarriage 
of  her  plans. 

"It  could  hardly  have  come  other- 
wise," was  Mr.  Morse's  judgment.  "This 
sailor-fellow  has  been  the  only  man  she 
was  in  touch  with.  Sooner  or  later  she 
was  going  to  awaken  anyway;  and  she 
did  awaken,  and  lo !  here  was  this  sailor- 
fellow,  the  only  accessible  man  at  the 
moment,  and  of  course  she  promptly 
loved  him,  or  thought  she  did,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing." 

Mrs.  Morse  took  it  upon  herself  to 
Work  slowly  and  indirectly  upon  Ruth, 
rather  than  to  combat  her.  There  would 
be  plenty  of  time  for  this,  for  Martin  was 
not  in  position  to  marry. 

"Let  her  see  all  she  wants  of  him," 
was  Mr.  Morse's  advice.  "The  more  she 
knows  him  the  less  she  'U  love  him,  I 
wager.  And  give  her  plenty  of  con- 
trast. Make  a  point  of  having  young 
people  at  the  house;  young  women  and 
young  men,  all  sorts  of  young  men, 
clever  men,  men  who  have  done  some- 
thing or  who  are  doing  things,  men  of 
her  own  class,  gentlemen.  She  can 
guage  him  by  them.  They  will  show  him 
up  for  what  he  is.  And  after  all,  he  is 
a  mere  boy  of  twenty-one.  Ruth  is  no 
more  than  a  child.  It  is  calf  love  with 
the  pair  of  them,  and  they  will  grow  out 
of  it." 

So  the  matter  rested.  Within  the  fam- 
ily it  was  accepted  that  Ruth  and  Mar- 
tin were  engaged,  but  no  announcement 
was  made.  The  family  did  not  think  it 
would  ever  be  necessary.  Also,  it  was 
tacitly  understood  that  it  was  to  be  ^ 
long  engagement.  They  did  not  ask 
Martin  to  go  to  work,  nor  to  cease  writ- 
ing. They  did  not  intend  to  encourage 
him  to  mend  himself.  And  he  aided  and 
abetted  them  in  their  unfriendly  designs, 
for  going  to  work  was  farthest  from  his 
thoughts. 
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"I  wonder  if  you  'II  like  what  I  have 
done?"  he  said  to  Ruth  several  days 
later,  "I  've  decided  that  boarding  with 
my  sister  is  too  expensive,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  board  myself.  I  've  rented  a  lit- 
tle room  out  in  North  Oakland,  retired 
neighborhood  and  all  the  rest,  you  know, 
and  I  've  bought  an  oil-burner  on  which 
to  cook." 

Ruth  was  overjoyed.  The  oil-burner 
especially  pleased  her. 

"That  was  the  way  Mr.  Butler  began 
his  start,'  she  said. 

Martin  frowned  inwardly  at  the  cita- 
tion of  that  worthy  gentleman,  and 
went  on : 

"I  put  stamps  on  all  my  manuscripts 
and  started  them  oflf  to  the  editors  again 
Then  today  I  moved  in,  and  tomorrow  I 
start  to  work." 

"A  position !"  she  cried,  betraying  the 
gladness  of  her  surprise  in  all  her  body, 
nestling  closer  to  him,  pressing  his  hand, 
smiling.  "And  you  never  told  me ! 
What  is  it?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

*T  meant  that  I  was  going  to  work  at 
my  writing."  Her  face  fell,  and  he  went 
on  hastily.  "Dont  misjudge  me.  I  am 
not  going  in  this  time  with  any  iridescent 
ideas.  It  is  to  be  a  cold,  prosaic,  mat- 
ter-of-fact, business  proposition.  It  is 
better  than  going  to  sea  again,  and  T 
shall  earn  more  money  than  any  position 
in  Oakland  can  bring  an  unskilled  man. 

"You  see,  this  vacation  I  have  taken 
has  given  me  perspective.  I  haven't 
been  working  the  life  out  of  my  body, 
and  I  have  n't  been  writing,  at  least  not 
for  publication.  All  I  've  done  has  been 
to  love  you  and  to  think.  I  've  read 
some,  too,  but  it  has  been  part  of  my 
thinking,  and  I  have  read  principally 
magazines.  I  have  generalized  about 
myself,  and  the  world,  my  place  in  it, 
and  my  chance  to  win  to  a  place  that 
will  be  fit  for  you.  Also,  I  've  been 
reading  Spencer's  Philosophy  of  Style, 
and  found  out  a  lot  of  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  me — or  my  writing,  rather ;  and 
for  that  matter,  with  most  of  the  writ- 
ing that  is  published  every  month  in  the 
magazines. 

"But  the  upshot  of  it  all — of  my 
thinking  and  reading  and  loving — is  that 


I  am  going  to  move  to  Grub  street.  I 
shall  leave  masterpieces  alone  and  do 
hack-work — jokes,  paragraphs,  feature 
articles,  humorous  verse,  and  society 
verse — all  the  rot  for  which  there  seems 
so  much  demand.  Then  there  are  the 
newspaper  syndicates,  and  the  news- 
paper short-story  syndicates,  and  the 
syndicates  for  the  Sunday  supplements. 
I  can  go  ahead  and  hammer  out  the  stuff 
they  want,  and  earn  the  equivalent  of  a 
good  salary  by  it.  There  are  free-lances, 
you  know,  who  earn  as  much  as  four  or 
five  hundred  a  month.  I  dont  care  to 
become  as  they ;  but  I  '11  earn  a  good  liv- 
ing, and  have  plenty  of  time  to  myself, 
which  I  would  n't  have  in  any  position. 

"Then,  I  '11  have  my  spare  time  foi 
study  and  for  real  work.  In  between  the 
grind  I  '11  try  my  hand  at  masterpieces, 
and  I  '11  study  and  prepare  myself  for 
the  writing  of  masterpieces.  Why,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  distance  I  have  come  al 
ready.  When  I  first  tried  to  write,  I 
had  nothing  to  write  about  except  a 
few  paltry  experiences  which  I  neither 
understood  nor  appreciated.  But  I  had 
no  thoughts.  I  really  did  n't.  I  did  n't 
even  have  the  words  with  which  to  think. 
My  experiences  were  so  many  meaning- 
less pictures.  But  as  I  began  to  add  to 
my  knowledge,  and  to  my  vocabulary,  I 
saw  something  more  in  my  experiences 
than  mere  pictures.  I  retained  the  pic- 
tures and  I  found  their  interpretation. 
That  was  when  I  began  to  do  good 
work,  when  I  wrote  'Adventure,'  ']ov.' 
The  Pot,'  'The  Wine  of  Life,'  'The 
Jostling  Street,'  the  'Love-Cycle,'  and 
the  'Sea  Lyrics.'  I  shall  write  more  like 
them,  and  better;  but  I  shall  do  it  in  my 
spare  time.  My  feet  are  on  the  solid 
earth,  now.  Hack-work  and  income  first, 
masterpieces  afterward.  Just  to  show 
you,  I  wrote  half  a  dozen  jokes  last  night 
for  the  comic  weeklies ;  and  just  as  I 
was  going  to  bed,  the  thought  struck  me 
to  try  my  hand  at  a  triolet — a  humorous 
one;  and  inside  an  hour  I  had  written 
four.  They  ought  to  be  worth  a  dollar 
apiece.  Four  dollars  right  there  for  a 
few  after-thoughts  on  the  way  to  bed. 

"Of  course;  it's  all  valueless,  just  so 
much  dull  and  sordid  plodding;  but  it  is 
no  more  dull  and  sordid  than  keeping 
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books  at  sixty  dollars  a  month,  adding 
up  endless  columns  of  meaningless  fig- 
ures until  one  dies.  And  furthermore, 
the  hack-work  keeps  me  in  touch  with 
things  literary  and  g^ves  me  time  to  try 
bigger  things." 

"But  what  good  are  these  bigger 
things,  these  masterpieces?"  Ruth  de- 
manded.   "You  can  't  sell  them." 

"Oh,  yes  I  can,"  he  began ;  but  she  in- 
terrupted. 

"All  those  you  named,  and  which  you 
say  yourself  are  good — you  have  not 
sold  any  of  them.  We  can  't  get  married 
on  masterpieces  that  wont  sell." 

"Then  we  '11  get  married  on  triolets 
that  will  sell,"  he  asserted  stoutly,  put- 
ting his  arm  around  her  and  drawing  a 
very  unresponsive  sweetheart  toward 
him. 

"Listen  to  this,"  he  went  on,  in  at- 
tempted gaiety,  "It 's  not  art,  but  it 's 
a  dollar: 

He  came  in 

When  I  was  out, 
To  borrow  some  tin 
Was  why  he  came  in, 

And  he  went  without; 
So  I  was  in 

And  he  was  out. 

The  merry  lilt  with  which  he  had  in- 
vested the  jingle  was  at  variance  with 
the  dejection  that  came  into  his  face  as 
he  finished.  He  had  drawn  no  smile 
from  Ruth.  She  was  looking  at  him  in 
an  earnest  and  troubled  way. 

"It  may  be  a  dollar,"  she  said,  "but  it 
is  a  jester's  dollar,  the  fee  of  a  clown. 
Dont  you  see,  Martin,  the  whole  thing  is 
lowering.  I  want  the  man  I  love  and 
honor  to  be  something  finer  and  higher 
than  a  perpetrator  of  jokes  and  dog- 
gerel." 

"You  want  him  to  be  like — say  Mr. 
Butler?"  he  suggested. 

"I  know  you  dont  like  Mr.  Butler," 
she  began. 

"Mr.  Butler's  all  right,"  he  inter 
rupted.  "It 's  only  his  indigestion  I  find 
fault  with.  But  to  save  me  I  can  't  see 
any  difference  between  writing  jokes  or 
comic  verse  and  running  a  typewriter, 
taking  dictation,  or  keeping  sets  of 
books.  It  is  all  a  means  to  an  end.  Your 
theory  is  for  me  to  begin  with  keeping 


books  in  order  to  become  a  successful 
lawyer  or  man  of  business.  Mine  is  to 
begin  with  hack-work  and  develop  into 
an  able  author." 

"There  is  a  difference,"  she  insisted. 

"What  is  it?" 

"Why,  your  good  work,  what  you 
yourself  call  good,  you  can  't  sell.  You 
have  tried — you  know  that — but  the  edi- 
tors wont  buy  it." 

"Give  me  time,  dear,"  he  pleaded. 
"The  hack-work  is  only  makeshift,  and 
I  dont  take  it  seriously.  Give  me  two 
years.  I  shall  succeed  in  that  time,  and 
the  editors  will  be  glad  to  buy  my  good 
work.  I  know  what  I  am  saying;  I  have 
faith  in  myself.  I  know  what  I  have  in 
me;  I  know  what  literature  is,  now;  I 
know  the  average  rot  that  is  poured  out 
by  a  lot  of  little  men ;  and  I  know  that 
at  the  end  of  two  years  I  shall  be  on  the 
high-road  to  success.  As  for  business,  I 
shall  never  succeed  at  it.  I  am  not  in 
sympathy  with  it.  It  strikes  me  as  dull, 
and  stupid,  and  mercenary,  and  tricky. 
Anyway,  I  am  not  adapted  for  it.  I  'd 
never  get  beyond  a  clerkship,  and  how 
could  you  and  I  be  happy  on  the  paltry 
earnings  of  a  clerk?  I  want  the  best  of 
everything  in  the  world  for  you,  and  the 
only  time  when  I  wont  want  it  will  be 
when  there  is  something  better.  And 
I  'm  going  to  get  it,  going  to  get  all 
of  it.  The  income  of  a  successful 
author  makes  Mr.  Butler  look  cheap.  A 
'best-seller'  will  earn  anywhere  between 
fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand  dollars — 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less; 
but,  as  a  rule,  pretty  close  to  those 
figures." 

She  remained  silent;  her  disappoint- 
ment was  apparent. 

"Well  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  had  hoped  and  planned  otherwise. 
I  had  thought,  and  I  still  think  that  the 
best  thing  for  you  would  be  to  study 
shorthand — you  already  know  typewrit- 
ing— and  go  into  father's  office.  You 
have  a  good  mind,  and  I  am  confident 
you  would  succeed  as  a  lawyer." 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THAT   Ruth   had    little    faith    in   his 
power  as  a  writer,  did  not  alter  her 
nor  diminish  her  in  Martin's  eyes.     In 
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the  breathing  spell  of  the  vacation  he 
had  taken,  he  had  spent  many  hours  in 
self-analysis,  and  thereby  learned  much 
of  himself.  He  had  discovered  that  he 
loved  beauty  more  than  fame,  and  that 
what  desire  he  had  for  fame  was  largely 
for  Ruth's  sake.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  his  desire  for  fame  was  strong.  He 
wanted  to  be  great  in  the  world's  eyes, 
"to  make  good"  as  he  expressed  it,  in 
order  that  the  woman  he  loved  should  be 
proud  of  him  and  deem  him  worthy. 

As  for  himself,  he  loved  beauty  pas- 
sionately, and  the  joy  of  serving  her  was 
to  him  sufficient  wage.  And  more  than 
beauty,  he  loved  Ruth.  He  considered 
love  the  finest  thing  in  the  world.  It 
was  love  that  had  worked  the  revolution 
in  him,  changing  him  from  an  uncouth 
sailor  to  a  student  and  an  artist ;  there- 
fore, to  him,  the  finest  and  greatest  of 
the  three,  greater  than  learning  and  ar- 
tistry, was  love.  Already  he  had  discov- 
ered that  his  brain  went  beyond  Ruth's, 
just  as  it  went  beyond  the  brains  of  her 
brothers,  or  the  brain  of  her  father.  In 
spite  of  every  advantage  of  university 
training,  and  in  the  face  of  her  bachelor- 
ship of  arts,  his  power  of  intellect  over- 
shadowed hers,  and  his  year  or  so  of 
self-study  and  equipment  gave  him  a 
mastery  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  and 
art  and  life  that  she  could  never  hope  to 
possess. 

All  this  he  realized,  but  it  did  not  af- 
fect his  love  for  her,  nor  her  love  for 
him.  Love  was  too  fine  and  noble,  and 
he  was  too  loyal  a  lover  for  him  to  be- 
smirch love  with  criticism.  What  did 
love  have  to  do  with  Ruth's  divergent 
views  on  art,  right  conduct,  the  French 
Revolution,  or  equal  suffrage?  They 
were  mental  processes,  but  love  was  be- 
yond reason ;  it  was  superrational.  He 
could  not  belittle  love.  He  worshipped 
it.  Love  lay  on  the  mountain-tops  be- 
yond the  valley-land  of  reason.  It  was 
a  sublimated  condition  of  existence,  the 
topmost  peak  of  living,  and  it  came  rare- 
ly. Thanks  to  the  school  of  scientific 
philosophers  he  favored,  he  knew  the 
biological  significance  of  love ;  but  by  a 
refined  process  of  the  same  scientific 
reasoning  he  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  human  organism  achieved  its  highest 


purpose  in  love,  that  love  must  not  be 
questioned  but  must  be  accepted  as  the 
highest  guerdon  of  life.  Thus,  he  con- 
sidered the  lover  blessed  over  all  crea- 
tures, and  it  was  a  delight  to  him  to 
think  of  "God's  own  mad  lover,"  rising 
above  the  things  of  earth,  above  wealth 
and  judgment,  public  opinion  and  ap- 
plause, rising  above  life  itself  and  "dying 
on  a  kiss." 

Much  of  this  Martin  had  already  rea- 
soned out,  and  some  of  it  he  reasoned 
out  later.  In  the  meantime  he  worked, 
taking  no  recreation  except  when  he 
went  to  see  Ruth,  and  living  like  a  Spar- 
tan. He  paid  two  dollars  and  a  half  a 
month  rent  for  the  small  room  he  got 
from  his  Portuguese  landlady,  Maria 
Silva,  a  virago  and  a  widow,  hard-work- 
ing and  harsher-tempered,  rearing  her 
large  brood  of  children  somehow,  and 
drowning  her  sorrow  and  fatigue  at  ir- 
regular intervals  in  a  gallon  of  the  thin, 
sour  wine  that  she  bought  from  the  cor- 
ner grocery  and  saloon  for  fifteen  cents. 
From  detesting  her  and  her  foul  tongue 
at  first,  Martin  grew  to  admire  her  as  he 
observed  the  brave  fight  she  made. 
There  were  but  four  rooms  in  the  little 
house,  three,  when  Martin's  was  sub- 
tracted. One  of  these,  the  parlor,  gay 
with  an  ingrain  carpet  and  dolorous  with 
a  funeral  card  and  a  death-picture  of  one 
of  her  numerous  departed  babes,  was 
kept  strictly  for  company.  The  blinds 
were  always  down,  and  her  barefooted 
tribe  was  never  permitted  to  enter  the 
sacred  precinct  save  on  state  occasions. 
She  cooked,  and  all  ate,  in  the  kitchen, 
where  she  likewise  washed,  starched, 
and  ironed  clothes  on  all  days  of  the 
week  except  Sunday ;  for  her  income 
came  largely  from  taking  in  washing 
from  her  more  prosperous  neighbors. 
Remained  the  bed-room,  small  as  the 
one  occupied  by  Martin,  into  which  she 
and  her  seven  little  ones  crowded  and 
slept.  It  was  an  everlasting  miracle  to 
Martin,  how  it  was  accomplished,  and 
from  her  side  of  the  thin  partition  he 
heard  nightly  every  detail  of  the  going 
to  bed,  the  squalls  and  squabbles,  the  soft 
chattering,  and  the  sleepy,  twittering 
noises  as  of  birds.  Another  source  of 
income  to  Maria  was  her  cows,  two  of 
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them,  which  she  milked  night  and  morn- 
ing and  which  gained  a  surreptitious 
livelihood  from  vacant  lots  and  the  grass 
that  grew  on  either  side  the  public  side- 
walks, attended  always  by  one  or  more 
of  her  ragged  boys,  whose  watchful 
guardianship  consisted  chiefly  in  keep- 
ing their  eyes  out  for  the  poundmen. 

In  his  own  small  room  Martin  lived, 
slept,  studied,  wrote  and  kept  house.  Be- 
fore the  one  window,  looking  out  on  the 
tiny  front  porch,  was  the  kitchen  table 
that  served  as  desk,  library,  and  type- 
writing stand.  The  bed  against  the  rear 
wall,  occupied  two-thirds  of  the  total 
space  of  the  room.  The  table  was  flanked 
on  one  side  by  a  gaudy  bureau,  manufac- 
tured for  profit  and  not  for  service,  the 
thin  veneer  of  which  was  shed  day  by 
day.  This  bureau  stood  in  the  corner, 
and  in  the  opposite  corner,  on  the  table's 
other  flank,  was  the  kitchen — the  oil- 
stove  on  a  drygoods  box,  inside  of  which 
were  dishes  and  cooking  utensils,  a  shelf 
on  the  wall  for  provisions,  and  a  bucket 
of  water  on  the  floor.  Martin  had  to 
carry  his  water  from  the  kitchen  sink, 
there  being  no  tap  in  his  room.  On  days 
when  there  was  much  steam  to  his  cook- 
ing, the  harvest  of  veneer  from  the  bu- 
reau was  unusually  generous.  Over  the 
bed,  hoisted  by  a  tackle  to  the  ceiling, 
was  his  bicycle.  At  first  he  had  tried  to 
keep  it  in  the  basement;  but  the  tribe  of 
Silva,  loosening  the  bearings  and  punc- 
turing the  tires,  had  driven  him  out. 
Next  he  attempted  the  tiny  front  porch, 
until  a  howling  southeaster  drenched 
the  wheel  a  night  long.  Then  he  had  re- 
treated with  it  to  his  room  and  slung  it 
aloft. 

A  small  closet  contained  his  clothes 
and  the  books  he  had  accumulated  and 
for  which  there  was  no  room  on  the 
table  or  under  the  table.  Hand  in  hand 
with  reading,  he  had  developed  the  habit 
of  making  notes,  and  so  copiously  did  he 
make  them  that  there  would  have  been  no 
existence  for  him  in  the  confined  quar- 
ters had  he  not  rigged  several  clothes- 
lines across  the  room  on  which  the  notes 
were  hung.  Even  so,  he  was  crowded 
until  navigating  the  room  was  a  difficult 
task.  He  could  not  open  the  door  with- 
out first  closing  the  closet  door,  and  vice 


versa.  It  was  impossible  for  him  any- 
where to  traverse  the  room  in  a  straight 
line.  To  go  from  the  door  to  the  head 
of  the  bed  was  a  zigzag  course  that  he 
was  never  quite  able  to  accomplish  in 
the  dark  without  collisions.  Having  set- 
tled the  difficulty  of  the  conflicting  doors, 
he  had  to  steer  sharply  to  the  right  to 
avoid  the  kitchen.  Next,  he  sheered  to 
the  left,  to  escape  the  foot  of  the  bed; 
but  this  sheer,  if  too  generous,  brought 
him  against  the  corner  of  the  table.  With 
a  sudden  twitch  and  lurch,  he  terminated 
the  sheer  and  bore  off  to  the  right  along 
a  sort  of  canal,  one  bank  of  which  was 
the  bed,  the  other  the  table.  When  the 
one  chair  in  the  room  was  at  its  usual 
place  before  the  table,  the  canal  was  un- 
navigable.  When  the  chair  was  not  in 
use,  it  reposed  on  top  of  the  bed,  though 
sometimes  he  sat  on  the  chair  when  cook- 
ing, reading  a  book  while  water  boiled, 
and  even  becoming  skillful  enough  to 
manage  a  paragraph  or  two  while  steak 
was  frying.  Also,  so  small  was  the  lit- 
tle corner  that  constituted  the  kitchen, 
he  was  able,  sitting  down,  to  reach  any- 
thing he  needed.  In  fact,  it  was  expe- 
dient to  cook  sitting  down;  standing  up 
he  was  too  often  in  his  own  way. 

In  conjunction  with  a  perfect  stomach 
that  could  digest  anything,  he  possessed 
knowledge  of  the  various  foods  that  were 
at  the  same  time  nutritious  and  cheap. 
Pea  soup  was  a  common  article  in  his 
diet,  as  well  as  potatoes  and  beans,  the 
latter  large  and  brown  and  cooked  in 
Mexican  style.  Rice,  cooked  as  Ameri- 
can housewives  never  cook  it  and  can 
never  learn  to  cook  it,  appeared  on  Mar- 
tin's table  at  least  once  a  day.  Dried 
fruits  were  less  expensive  than  fresh, 
and  he  had  usually  a  pot  of  them,  cooked 
and  ready  at  hand,  for  they  took  the 
place  of  butter  on  his  bread.  Occasion- 
ally he  graced  his  table  with  a  piece  of 
round-steak,  or  with  a  soup-bone.  Cof- 
fee, without  cream  or  milk,  he  had  twice 
a  day,  in  the  evening  substituting  tea; 
but  both  coffee  and  tea  were  excellently 
cooked. 

There  was  need  for  him  to  be  econom- 
ical. His  vacation  had  consumed  nearly 
all  he  had  earned  in  the  laundry,  and  he 
was  so  far  from  his  market  that  weeks 
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must  elapse  before  he  could  hope  for  the 
first  returns  from  his  hack-work.  Except 
at  such  times  he  saw  Ruth,  or  dropped 
in  to  see  his  sister  Gertrude,  he  lived  a 
recluse,  in  each  day  accomplishing  at 
least  three  days'  labor  of  ordinary  men. 
He  slept  a  scant  five  hours,  and  only  one 
with  a  constitution  of  iron  could  have 
held  himself  down,  as  Martin  did,  day 
after  day,  to  nineteen  consecutive  hours 
of  toil.  He  never  lost  a  moment.  On 
the  looking  glass  were  lists  of  definitions 
and  pronunciations ;  when  shaving,  or 
dressing,  or  combing  his  hair,  he  conned 
these  lists  over.  Similar  lists  were  on 
the  wall  over  the  oil  stove,  and  they  were 
similarly  conned  while  he  was  engaged 
in  cooking  or  in  washing  the  dishes. 
New  lists  continually  displaced  the  old 
ones.  Every  strange  or  partly  familiar 
word  encountered  in  his  reading  was  im- 
mediately jotted  down,  and  later,  when  a 
sufficient  number  had  been  accumulated, 
were  typed  and  pinned  to  the  wall  or 
looking  glass.  He  even  carried  them  in 
his  pockets,  and  reviewed  them  at  odd 
moments  on  the  street,  or  while  waiting 
in  butcher  shop  or  grocery  to  be  served. 
He  went  farther  in  the  matter.  Read- 
ing the  works  of  men  who  had  arrived, 
he  noted  every  result  achieved  by  them., 
and  worked  out  the  tricks  by  which  they 
had  been  achieved — the  tricks  of  narra- 
tive, of  exposition,  of  style,  the  points  of 
view,  the  contrasts,  the  epigrams ;  and 
of  all  these  he  made  lists  for  study.  He 
did  not  ape.  He  sought  principles.  He 
drew  up  lists  of  effective  and  fetching 
mannerisms,  till  out  of  many  such,  culled 
from  many  writers,  he  was  able  to  in- 
duce the  general  principle  of  mannerism, 
and,  thus  equipped,  to  cast  about  for  new 
and  original  ones  of  his  own,  and  to 
weigh  and  measure  and  appraise  them 
properly.  In  similar  manner  he  collected 
lists  of  strong  phrases,  the  phrases  of 
living  language,  phrases  that  bit  like 
acid  and  scorched  like  flame,  or  that 
glowed  and  were  mellow  and  luscious  in 
the  midst  of  the  arid  desert  of  common 
speech.  He  sought  always  for  the  prin- 
ciple that  lay  behind  and  beneath.  He 
wanted  to  know  how  the  thing  was  done ; 
after  that  he  could  do  it  for  himself.  He 
was  not  content  with  the   fair   face  of 


beauty.  He  dissected  beauty  in  his 
crowded  little  bedroom  laboratory, 
where  cooking  smells  alternated  with  the 
outer  Bedlam  of  the  Silva  tribe;  and, 
having  dissected  and  learned  the  anat- 
omy of  beauty,  he  was  nearer  being  able 
to  create  beauty  himself. 

He  was  so  made  that  he  could  work 
only  with  understanding.  He  could  not 
work  blindly,  in  the  dark,  ignorant  of 
what  he  was  producing  and  trusting  to 
chance  and  the  star  of  his  genius  that  the 
effect  produced  should  be  right  and  fine. 
He  had  no  patience  with  chance  effects. 
He  wanted  to  know  why  and  how.  His 
was  deliberate  creative  genius,  and,  be- 
fore he  began  a  story  or  poem,  the  thing 
itself  was  already  alive  in  his  brain,  with 
the  end  in  sight  and  the  means  of  realiz- 
ing that  end  in  his  conscious  possession. 
Otherwise  the  effort  was  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. On  the  other  hand,  he  appreciated 
the  chance  effects  in  words  and  phrases 
that  came  lightly  and  easily  into  his 
brain  and  that  later  stood  all  tests  of 
beauty  and  power  and  developed  tremen- 
dous and  incommunicable  connotations. 
Before  such  be  bowed  down  and  mar- 
veled, knowing  that  they  were  beyond 
the  deliberate  creation  of  any  man.  And 
no  matter  how  much  he  dissected  beauty 
in  search  of  the  principles  that  underlie 
beauty  and  make  beauty  possible,  he  was 
aware,  always,  of  the  innermost  mystery 
of  beauty  to  which  he  did  not  penetrate 
and  to  which  no  man  had  ever  pene- 
trated. He  knew  full  well,  from  his 
Spencer,  that  man  can  never  attain  ulti- 
mate knowledge  of  anything,  and  that 
the  mystery  of  beauty  was  no  less  than 
that  of  life — nay,  more — that  the  fibers 
of  beauty  and  life  were  intertwisted,  and 
that  he  himself  was  but  a  bit  of  the  same 
nonunderstandable  fabric,  twisted  of  sun- 
shine and  star-dust  and  wonder. 

In  fact,  it  was  when  filled  with  these 
thoughts  that  he  wrote  his  essay  entitled 
"Star-Dust,"  in  which  he  had  his  fling, 
not  at  the  principles  of  criticism,  but  at 
the  principal  critics.  It  was  brilliant, 
deep,  philosophical,  and  deliciously 
touched  with  laughter.  Also  it  was 
promptly  rejected  by  the  magazines  as 
often  as  it  was  submitted.  But  having 
cleared  his  mind  of  it,  he  went  serenely 
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on  his  way.  It  was  a  habit  he  developed, 
of  incubating  and  maturing  his  thought 
upon  a  subject,  and  of  then  rushing  to 
the  typewriter  with  it.  That  it  did  not 
see  print  was  a  matter  of  small  moment 
with  him.  The  writing  of  it  was  the 
culminating  act  of  a  long  mental  process 
the  drawing  together  of  scattered  threads 
of  thought  and  the  final  generalizing 
upon  all  the  data  with  which  his  mind 


was  burdened.  To  write  such  an  article 
was  the  conscious  effort  by  which  he 
freed  his  mind  and  made  it  ready  for 
fresh  material  and  problems.  It  was  in 
a  way  akin  to  that  common  habit  of  men 
and  women,  troubled  by  real  or  fancied 
grievances,  who  periodically  and  volubly 
break  their  long-suffering  silence  and 
"have  their  say"  till  the  last  word  is  said. 
To  he  continued. 


)erenade 


By  Mary  Burke  Calhoun 


I  would  SO  tender  be,  Love 
That  thou  should'st  feel  for  me 

The  trembling  that  the  rose  feels 
For  the  humming  of  the  bee. 

I  would  so  gentle  be,  dear, 

That  thou   should'st  feel  for  me 

The  softness  of  the  moonlight 
On  the  gold  Acacia  tree. 

I  would  so  softly  stir  thee 
With  fond  elusive  hopes. 

As  breezes  waft  the  incense 
From  the  purple  heliotropes. 

Ah,  open,  Love,  thy  window 
That  they  may  plead  for  me. 

The  trembling  rose,  the  heliotrope. 
And  the  gold  Acacia  tree. 


RED  RIVEH   WINTER   TRAIN   FROM   FORT   GARRY,    MANITOBA,    TO   ST.    PAUL,    1859. 
N.  W.  Kittson  Came  to  St.  Paul  in  This  Manner,    in   1850,    to   Attend   the   Territorial   Legislature. 


The  Story  of  the  Great  Northern 

By  W.  F.  Bailey 


|N  the  early  clays  of  Min- 
nesota, say  from  1850  to 
1860,  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  city  of  St. 
Paul  was  the  traffic  with 
the  Indians  and  the  fur 
trade,  it  being  the  commercial  center 
of  the  section  now  comprising  the  States 
of  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana  and  to 
a  limited  extent  across  the  border  into 
Canada.  The  country  north  of  the 
American  line  and  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes  was  known  as  the  Hudson  Bay 
Territory.  It  was  owned,  governed  and 
its  trade  controlled  by  the  Hudson  Bay 


Company.  Their  principal  post,  or  head- 
quarters, for  the  territory  was  Fort 
Garry,  located  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Winnipeg,  about  sixty-five  miles 
north'  of  the  American  boundary,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  from  St.  Paul. 
Supplies  for  all  the  Hudson  bay  posts, 
and  for  their  traffic  with  the  Indians  in 
the  entire  Northwest  came  from  Mon- 
treal to  Fort  Garry  by  way  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  Great  Lakes  and  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  being  distributed  from  there, 
their  "take"  of  furs  and  peltries  being 
in  turn  collected  at  Fort  Garry  and  for- 
warded by  the  same  route  to  Montreal. 
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a  long,  expensive  and  hazardous  joiu- 
ne}'.  When  it  is  considered  tliat  the  ter- 
ritory thus  served  exceeded  the  area  of 
the  whole  United  States,  some  apprecia- 
tion of  the  volume  of  the  traffic  mav  be 
had. 

With   the   opening   of   communication 


son  Bay  people  that  here  was  a  better 
route  for  their  business.  It  could  be 
handled  more  expeditiously,  cheaper  and 
with  greater  safety,  than  by  the  water 
route  with  its  numerous  portages.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1857,  they  made  arrange- 
ments for  their  shipments  to  be  handled 


between  St.  Paul  and  Chicago,  and  con- 
sequently the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  first  in  1854  by  way 
of  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad 
to  Rock  Island,  and  steamboats  on  tl'.c 
Mississippi ;  and  later  by  way  of  tlic  all- 
rail  lines,  it  became  evident  to  the  Ilud- 


via  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  being  carried 
through  the  United  States  "in  bond." 

The  first  consignment  came  in  the 
spring  of  1858.  From  St.  Paul  to  Fort 
Garry  it  was  transported  in  what  was 
known  as  "Red  River  Carts."  These 
were  rough,  two-wheeled  vehicles  madi 
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of  native  lumber  by  native  workmen 
costing  about  fifteen  dollars  each,  and 
their  most  noted  characteristic  was  the 
screech  of  their  wheels,  the  latter  being 
guiltless  of  any  form  of  lubrication. 
Their  motive  power  was  oxen,  their 
drivers  as  a  rule  the  French-Canadian 
"Bois  Bridles."  It  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  as  high  as  three  hundred  of  these 
drivers  with  their  carts  to  be  camped 
around  St.  Paul. 


manent,  and  also  desirous  of  securing  it 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  traffic 
for  their  city,  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  of 
Commerce  undertook  to  have  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  surveyed,  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  was  navigable;  that  river  reach- 
ing from  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
their  city  to  Fort  Garry  and  Lake  Win- 
nipeg. The  report  being  entirely  favor- 
able, the  Chamber  in  1859  ofifered  a  bo- 
nus of  one  thousand  dollars  to  any  one 


THIRD   STREET,    ST.    PAUL,    ABOUT   1858.    SHOWIXG    "RED    RIVER   CARTS." 

The   Red  Rivor  Carts   Were   the   Precursors  of  the   Railrrad   in    the  Trade   of   the   Northwest.     The   First   Carts 

Were  Bnilt  for  the  I^iirpose  of  Transporting  Furs   From   Fort  Garry  and   Western  Canada   to  the   Nearest 

Eastern  Market,   and  Later  to  St.   Paul  and  Miniuapol.'s.     In   18^4  Ihe  Traffic,   at  Mendota  and  S-t. 

Paul   Amounted   to   $1,4U0;    Reached   $15,000   in    1850,    and    in    1863    Was   $250,000. 


About  this  time  the  discovery  of  gold 
on  the  Frazer  and  Thompson  Rivers  in 
British  Columbia  became  noised  abroad. 
A  large  number  of  people  from  the 
United  States  started  for  "The  New 
California/'  the  preferred  route  being 
by  way  of  St.  Paul,  Fort  Garry  and 
thence  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
trails  to  the  coast. 

Believing  this  business  was  to  be  per- 


who  would  build  and  operate  a  steam- 
boat between  Fort  Garry  and  the  head  of 
navigation. 

Anson  Northrup,  a  Mississippi  steam- 
boat man,  said  to  them,  "make  it  two 
thousand  and  I  will  do  it,"  which  prop- 
osition was  duly  accepted.  Starting  in 
the  dead  of  winter  with  thirty-four 
teams  and  sixty  men,  Northrup  hauled 
the  machinerv  and  wood  work  for  the 
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upper  works  of  a  steamboat  from  St. 
Paul  to  Fayette  on  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
There  was  notiiing  in  the  way  of  a  road, 
but  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties, 
including  a  winter  of  unparalleled  sever- 
ity, in  six  weeks  he  had  a  boat  built  and 
ready  for  business^  according  to  the  Min 
nesota  State  Historical  Society. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  this  society's  publication  is  the  one 
giving  an  account  of  the  first  trip  of  this 
boat,  which  he  named  after  himself. 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  men  had  ever 
been  down  the  river.  Running  aground, 
or  afoul   of  snags,   were  almost  hourly 


occasioning  the  construction  of  the  Man- 
itoba Division  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway. 

Another  result  of  Northrup's  boat  was 
a  war  with  the  Sioux.  They  objected 
very  strenuously  to  the  presence  of  a 
steamboat  on  the  river,  claiming  that  not 
only  did  it  scare  away  the  game,  but 
what  was  worse,  her  whistle  prevented 
the  spirits  of  their  fathers  from  resting. 
Possibly  if  Northrup  would  send  them 
four  kegs  of  "yellow  money"  it  would 
enable  their  medicine  men  to  quiet  the 
spirits.  This  being  refused  them,  an  out- 
break followed. 

With    the   extinction   of   the    Hudson 
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occurrences.  Among  other  experiences, 
the  food  supi)lies  became  exhausted,  anil 
the  party  had  to  stop  to  fish  and  hunt 
for  grub.  Another  episode  was  their 
running  aground  on  a  sand  bar  and  hav- 
ing to  build  wing  dams,  from  either  side 
to  the  center,  out  of  trees  and  brush,  so 
as  to  concentrate  the  stream  on  the  bar. 
that  the  current  might  cut  the  sand  and 
form  a  channel  for  them  to  proceed. 

Fort  Garry  was  reached  in  June,  1859. 
The  result  of  the  trip  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  navigating  the  river,  and 
this  brought  about  such  a  heavy  traffic 
between  St.  Paul  and  Manitoba  as  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  progressive 
men  of  the  Northwest  to  the  desirabilitv 
of    railroad    communication,    eventually 


I  Jay  Company's  title,  through  its  pur 
chase  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and. 
the  subsequent  immigration  that  came 
into  Manitoba,  the  "Red  River  Settle- 
ments" soon  assumed  quite  an  import- 
ance. The  traffic  between  St.  Paul  and 
Fort  Garry,  or  Winnipeg,  as  it  began  to 
be  called,  correspondingly  increased. 
Phis  was  handled  by  steamboats  on  the 
Red  River  of  the  North  during  the  sea- 
son of  navigation,  and  by  ox  teams  the 
balance  of  the  year.  The  mails  during 
the  winter  were  carried  by  dog  trains. 
The.se  methods  were  recognized  as 
makeshifts  pending  the  construction  of 
a  railroad.  St.  Paul,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  Northwest,  was  confident  that 
when    the   much-talked-of    Pacific    Rail- 
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road  niatiirocl.  lliat  tlieir  oily  would  be 
its  eastern  terminus,  and  the  northern 
route  the  one  over  which  it  would  be 
constructed. 


to 


Genesis  of  the  Northern  Roads 

Of  the  twenty-seven  railroads 
whom  charters 
were  issued  by  the 
Territorial  Legisla- 
ture of  Minnesota, 
1853  to  1857,  the 
second  one  was 
known  as  the  Min  - 
nesota  and  Pacific, 
the  progenitor  of 
the  Great  Northern. 

The  first  char- 
tered was  the  Lake 
Superior  and  Mis- 
sissippi River  Rail- 
road, from  Duluth 
to  St.  Paul,  which 
later  became  the  St. 
Paul  &  Duluth,  and 
now  is  part  of  the 
Northern  Pacific. 

Of  the  twenty- 
seven,  twenty-three 
"died  a-borning," 
so  that  when  the 
land  granted  bv 
Congress  in  1857 
to  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  its  railroads,  was  to  be 
divided,  there  were  but  four  companies 
in  existence,  viz.,  the  Minnesota  &  Paci- 
fic. The  Transit,  The  Root  River  Valley 
&  Southern  Minne- 
sota, and  The  Min- 
neapolis &  Cedar 
Valley.  The  ques- 
tion of  apportioning 
the  land  grant 
among  these  came 
up  in  the  Territorial 
Legislature  May  27, 
1857,  and  each  of 
the  four  were  given 
six  sections  of  land 
for  each  mile  of 
main  line  construct- 
ed— provided  thev 
complied     with    the 


requirements  laid  down  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  the  matter  of  rate  of  construc- 
tion, standard,  etc. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  State 
Constitution  adopted  when  Minnesota 
came  into  the  Union,  in  1857,  was  a  pr  >- 
hibition  of  the  State's  lending  its  credit 
or  giving  any  aid  to 
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any  individual,  asso- 
ciation or  corpora 
tion.  This  was  aimed 
directly  at  the  rail- 
roads. Their  promo- 
ters were  able,  how- 
ever, to  convince  the 
public  that  without 
state  aid  there  would 
be  be  no  ;railroads 
constructed.  Conse- 
quently in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1858. 
a  consti  t  u  t  i  o  n  a  1 
amendment  was 
submitted  and 
adopted,  which  per- 
mitted the  state  to 
issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  five  mil- 
lion dollars,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were 
to  be  loaned  the 
railroads  to  assist  in 
their  construction. 

The  Minneapolis  & 
Pacific  was  one  of 
Assisted  by  funds 
loaned  them  by  the  state,  some  sixty- 
three  miles  of  its  line  from  St.  Paul  to 
Brainerd  were  graded.  The  progress  was 
slow,  not  only  on 
this  line,  but  on  the 
other  three.  The 
Governor  was  ac- 
cused of  favoritism, 
the  validity  of  the 
bonds  was  attacked, 
and  altogether  the 
situation  v/as  so  un- 
promising that  the 
public  became  dis- 
satisfied. This  was 
intensified  by  the 
failure  of  the  com 
panics  to  pay  their 
interest. 


the    favored     lines. 
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MINNEAPOLIS   IN   1S57. 


In  1860,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote, 
the  constitutional  amendment  was  re- 
pealed. Of  the  $5,000,000  bonds  au- 
thorized, $2,275,000  had  been  issued  to 
the  railroad  companies,  they  being  se- 
cured by  a  deed  of  trust  to  the  state, 
covering  the  franchises,  land  grants,  and 
other  belongings  of  the  railroads.  De- 
mands being  made  for  the  accumulated 
interest,  without  compliance,  the  state 
authorities  foreclosed,  and  in  this  way 
the  state  became  the  owner  of  the  un- 
completed lines. 

Adverse  Public  Sentiment  Unprofitable. 

During  the  next  two  years  the  public 
discovered  that  railroad  builders  were 
very  shy  birds,  that  they  required  con- 
siderable coaxing,  and  that  the  anti-sub- 
sidv  agitation  was  resulting  in  leaving 
their  state  without  any  railroad  connec- 
tion with  the  outside  world.  This  feel- 
ing of  chagrin  was  greatly  intensified 
by  the  passage  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
Bill  by  Congress,  omitting  any  mention 
of  their  city,  and  the  northern  route  thar 
they  considered  the  only  practical  one. 

Public  sentiment  swung  from  the  ex- 
treme of  no  subsidy  in  1860  to  railroads 
at  any  price.  From  this  feeling  grew 
the  organization  of  new  companies  who 
were  given  by  the  State  Legislature  the 
franchises  and  rights  of  the  four  defunct 
ones. 


The  first  to  receive  attention  was  the 
old  Minnesota  &  Pacific  projjosition, 
which  reappeared  as  the  St.  Paul  &  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company.  The  charter 
granted  them  called  for  the  construction 
of  their  main  line  from  Stillwater,  Min- 
nesota, to  Breckenridge,  Minnesota,  via 
St.  Paul  and  St.  .Anthony,  with  power 
to  extend  to  the  Missouri  River;  Still- 
water being  on  the  Minnesota-Wiscon- 
sin state  line,  a  short  distance  east  of  St. 
P*aul ;  Breckenridge  on  the  Red  River 
Of  The  North,  on  the  western  boundary 
of  the  state.  The  evident  intention  was 
that  this  line  should  eventually  become 
a  line  to  the  Pacific. 

In  addition  to  the  main  line  described, 
the  charter  also  authorized  a  branch  line 
from  St.  Anthony,  via  St.  Cloud  and 
Crow  Wing,  to  the  Minnesota-Manitoba 
boundary,  this  being  to  take  care  of  the 
Manitoba  traffic  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  St.  Anthony,  the 
starting  point  of  tliis  branch,  was  ten 
miles  from  St.  Paul  proper,  now  North 
St.  Paul,  and  across  the  Mississippi 
River  from  where  the  city  of  Minneapo- 
lis now  stands.  Satisfactory  guarantees 
being  offered  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
company,  they  were  given  the  franchise, 
land  grants  and  other  projierty  of  the 
defunct  Minnesota  &  Pacific  Railroad. 

This  company  was  a  local  syndicate 
headed  by  Ednumd  Rice  as  president.  A 
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contract  was  made  with  E.  F.  Drake  to 
build  ten  miles  of  the  road  from  St.  Paul 
to  St.  Anthony.  Mr.  Drake  was  a  rail- 
road contractor,  having  built  a  number 
of  railroads  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
who,  after  completing  his  contract  with 
the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific,  became  interested 
in  the  St.  Paul  &  Sioux  City,  remaining 
with  that  company  in  various  capacities 
for  many  years,  finally  becoming  its 
president. 

The  Drake  contract  was  carried  out 
successfullv  and  the  line  opened  June 
28,  1862.  '  It  was  laid  with  forty-five- 
pound  iron  rails,  and  its  equipment  con- 
sisted of  two  wood-burning  engines  of 
twenty-five-ton  capacity  and  eight  cars. 

President  Rice  having  affiliations  with 
Holland,  went  to  Amsterdam  and  there 
placed  a  bond  issue  for  the  company. 
This  was  to  the  extent  of  $12,000  per 
mile,  at  8  per  cent.  To  cover  the  com- 
pleted line  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Anthony, 
a  separate  issue  of  $120,000  was  mad^ ; 
the  remainder  being  to  cover  the  exten- 
sion to  Breckenridge.  He  also  pur- 
chased and  forwarded  to  St.  Paul  3,000 
tons  of  rails  to  be  used  on  this  line. 

For  a   variety  of   reasons   not   much 
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headway  was  made.  Labor  was  scarce: 
material  was  at  war  prices.  The  Civil  war 
was  engaging  the  energies  of  the  whole 
country ;  and  afifairs  with  the  St.  Paul 
&  Pacific  were  discouraging.  In  1864 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Minnesota  Leg- 
islature permitting  the  segregation  of  the 
line.  The  original  company  retained  the 
line  to  the  Manitoba  border  (St.  Vin- 
cent) with  St.  Cloud  as  their  southern 
terminus,  and  also  the  line  from  Watah 
(Sauk  Rapids)  to  Brainerd.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  line,  St.  Paul  to  Sauk 
Rapids  and  from  Anthony  to  Brecken- 
ridge, was  turned  over  to  a  new  corpo- 
ration called  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  First 
Division  Railroad  Company.  In  1865, 
a  further  grant  of  four  sections  of  land 
to  each  mile  of  main  line  constructed  was 
made  the  companies  by  act  of  Congress, 
thus  bringing  the  total  up  to  ten  sections 
per  mile,  the  idea  being  to  facilitate  con- 
struction. 

In  1867,  the  First  Division  Company 
completed  their  bridge  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi between  St.  Anthony  and  Min- 
neapolis, and  also  the  extension  of  their 
grade  to  Lake  Minnetonka.  Their  re- 
port for  the  year  gave  the  value  of  the 


ST.    PAUL    IN    ]S61. 

This  Shows  the  First  Piece  of  Railroad  Tiaik  In  the  State  of  Minnesota,   the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railwa.v.     The 

Grade  of  the   Road   Is  Distinctly   Shown  in   the   Foreground  by   the   White   Bank.     The   Railroad   Track 

Ends  Right  on  the  Bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.     The  "William  Crooks,"  the  First  Locomotive 

in  the  State  of  Minnesota.   Was  t'nlnndcd   From   the  Steamboat  and   Placed  on   the 

Railroad   Track   at   the  Top  of   the   Bluff. 
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property  (December  31,  1867)  as  $7,746,- 
000,  including  their  land  grant  certified 
to  date,  which  they  estimated  at  $3,846,- 
000. 

In  1870,  the  Northern  Pacific  pur- 
chased a  controlling  interest  of  the  stock 
of  the  First  Division  Company  with  a 
view  of  using  that  line  as  their  St.  Paul 
connection,  operating  it,  however,  as  a 
separate  organization;  and  in  1871,  they 
effected  a  lease  of  the  original  St.  Paul 
&  Pacific  Railroad  to  the  First  Division 
Company.  By  the  terms  of  the  lease  the 
First  Division  Company  obligated  itself 
to  complete  the  line,  Congress  having  ex- 
tended the  land 
grant  to  cover  the 
extension  to  St. 
Vincent.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to 
float  a  bond  issue 
of  $15,000,000  on 
the  entire  line  to 
pay  for  the  exten- 
sion. This  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  se- 
curity holders,  with 
the  result  that  the 
St.  Vincent  exten 
sion  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver. 

In  the  fall  of  1873 
the  Northern  Paci- 
fic, embarrassed  by 
the  failure  of  their 
financial  agents,  Jay 
Cook  &  Co.,  surren- 
dered the  First  Di- 
vision Company  to 
its  bondholders.  At 
this  timt  that  part  of  the  fine  had  a 
bonded  indebtedness  of  $17,000,000  with 
$10,000,000  of  capital  stock. 

Up  to  1875  construction  proceeded 
spasmodically.  On  the  l^'irst  Division, 
the  main  line.  St.  Anthony  to  Brecken- 
ridge,  207  miles  was  completed  in  No- 
vember, 1871,  its  branch  line,  St.  Paul 
to  Sauk  Rapids,  seventy-six  miles,  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  and  another  branch,  East 
St.  Cloud  to  Melrose,  in  1875 ;  this  latter 
being  operated  by  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
Company  under  a  monthly  rental  of 
$500.  in  1878  the  road  s'cemed  in  a 
hopeless  tangle.     The  State  Legislature 
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seeing  that  construction  had  ceased,  and 
that  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  its  af- 
fairs being  straightened  out,  and  the 
line  completed  as  originally  chartered, 
passed  an  act  requiring  the  completion 
of  the  line  to  the  Manitoba  border  by 
January  1,  1879,  under  penalty  of  can- 
cellation of  charter  and  loss  of  land 
grant. 

To  protect  the  property,  the  Court  in- 
structed the  receiver  to  at  once  proceed 
with  the  construction  and  to  complete 
the  line  within  the  limit  fixed  by  the 
Legislature,  issuing  Receiver's  Certifi- 
cates to  cover  the  cost  of  building  the 
extension.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Pioneer 
Press,  construction 
commenced  Julv, 
1878,  and  the  fol- 
lowing December 
saw  it  completed, 
one  hundred  and 
twelve  miles  being 
built  in  the  interim 
by  the  receiver  at 
an  expense  of  only 
'  $9,000  per  mile  as 
against  $30,000  per 
mile,  the  cost 
charged  up  by  the 
company  as  the  ex- 
pense for  that  por- 
tion of  the  line  con- 
structed by  it. 

The  road  was 
now  in  five  sections, 
viz:  St.  Paul  &  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  Main 
Line,  Branch  Line: 
St.  Vincent  Extension ;  the  St.  Paul  & 
Pacific  First  Division  Railroad,  Main 
Line  and  Branch  Line.  The  bonded  in- 
debtedness totaled  $28,000,000,  most  of 
it  being  held  in  Holland;  the  majority  of 
the  stock  being  controlled  by  the  Litch- 
fields  of  New  York  and  London. 

Entrance  of  J.  /.  Hill. 

A  syndicate  was  formed  to  take  over 
the  several  parts,  reorganize  the  com- 
panies, and  to  make  out  of  the  discon- 
nected links  one  harmonious  whole.  The 
principals  of  the  syndicate  were  George 
Stephen,    N.    W.    Kittson,    Donald    A. 
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Smith,  R.  B.  Angus  and  James  Jerome 
Hill.  The  first  mentioned,  George  Ste- 
phen, was  a  prominent  woolen  manu- 
facturer of  Montreal.  From  a  "herd 
boy  of  the  Glebe  of  Mortlock"  in  Scot- 
land, he  had  risen  to  be  the  leading 
financier  of  Canada,  and  the  president, 
in  1876,  of  its  most  important  financial 
institution,  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  He 
was  best  known  as  the  president  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  dur- 
ing its  construction.  For  his  services  to 
the  crown  in  connection  with  that  road 
he  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Victoria. 

The  second  mem- 
ber, Norman  W. 
Kittson,  was  a 
prominent  merchant 
of  St.  Paul,  origin- 
ally a  trader  with 
the  Indians  and 
dealer  in  furs ; 
largely  interested  in 
the  Manitoba  trade 
and  the  owner  of  a 
steamboat  line  on 
the  Red  River  Of 
The  North.  The 
third  member.  Don- 
ald A.  Smith,  was 
the  head  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company. 
Entering  its  service 
in  1838  he  served 
thirteen  years  on 
the  Labrador  coast, 
afterwards  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  the 
Northwest,  p  r  o- 
moted,  step  by  step,  to  Chief  Factor,  and 
finally  Resident  Governor  and  Chief 
Commissioner.  According  to  the  Mon- 
treal Board  of  Trade,  he  was  "the  most 
eminent  personage  that  Canada  can 
boast  of  during  the  present  century." 
During  the  early  days  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  he  was  vice  president  of  that 
company.  On  the  occasion  of  Queen 
Victoria's  Jubilee  in  1897,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Strathcona  and 
Lord  Mount  Royal. 

The  fourth  member  of  the  syndicate 
was  R.  B.  Angus,  who  left  the  general 
managership  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal 
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to  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  new  organ- 
ization. 

The  fifth  member  is  the  personage 
generally  known  as  "Jim  Hill."  He  was 
the  chief  promoter  and  leading  spirit  of 
the  project.  Born  near  Guelph,  Ontario, 
in  1838,  he  received  his  education  at  the 
Rockwood  Academy ;  being  thrown  on 
his  own  resources  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
by  the  death  of  his  father.  When  eigh- 
teen he  came  to  St.  Paul  in  search  of  his 
fortune.  According  to  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries :  "A  green  country  lad  out 
of  the  Canadian 
backwoods.  His  only 
capital,  good  health. 
a  common-school 
education,  Scotch 
thrift  and  an  in- 
domitable ambition. 
The  only  job  he 
could  find  was 
wrestling  freight  on 
the  levee,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly wrestled 
himself  into  a  clerk- 
ship, then  into  an 
agency,  and  after 
some  more  hard 
wrestling,  into  the 
ownership  of  boats 
of  his  own." 

His  first  employ- 
ment was  with  the 
Dubuque  &  St.  Paul 
Packet  Co.,  an  or- 
ganization operating^ 
a  line  of  steamboats' 
on  the  Mississippi 
River.  He  went 
through  the  steps  of  freight  handler, 
clerk,  agent  of  the  Northwestern  &  Dav- 
idson Line,  and  in  1865  in  business  for 
himself. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  organized  a 
company  for  the  army,  but  it  was  not 
called  into  active  service,  he  himself  being 
rejected  because  of  defective  eye-sight. 
In  1867  he  embarked  into  the  fuel  and 
transportation  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  Hill  &  Gregg;  in  addition  to 
other  business,  they  were  forwarding 
agents  for  Canadian  consignments.  This 
led  to  his  entering  the  Red  River  busi- 
ness in  1869;  his  first  boat  being  the  Sel- 
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hirlc,  which  he  had  buiU.  This  was  a  llal- 
bottomed,  Hght-draft  affair ;  the  boilers 
and  machinery  were  brought  from  tlie 
East.  In  1870  he  put  it  into  service  to 
Winnipeg,  in  opposition  to  the  rival 
boats  operated  by  N.  W.  Kittson  in  the 
interest  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
In  1872  the  two  interests  were  consoH- 
dated  forming  the  Red  River  Trans- 
portation Company.  In  this  connection 
he  was  brought  into  contact  with  Gov- 
ernor Smith  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, forming  associations  that  affected 
not  only  his  inter- 
ests, but  also  those 
of  the  entire  North- 
west. 

In  1875  Mr.  Hill 
formed  the  North- 
western Fuel  Com- 
pany that  eventual- 
ly controlled  and 
monopolized  the 
coal  business  of 
Minnesota.  He  sold 


out  his  holdings  in 
both  this  and  the 
Red  River  Trans- 
portation Company 
in  1878,  to  organize 
in  connection  with 
the  four  mentioned, 
a  syndicate  for  the 
purchase  of  the  St. 
Paul  &  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

A  satisfac  t  o  r  y 
prop  osition  was 
made  the  bondhold- 
ers, mostly  Holland- 
ers. They  were  given  the  option  of  sell- 
ing their  bonds  for  cash  at  the  market 
price ;  to  exchange  them  for  securities  of 
the  new  organization  at  ninety  cents  on 
the  dollar ;  or  to  accept  bonds  of  the  new 
company  at  dollar  for  ddllar  with  a 
bonus  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  stock. 

The  proposition  being  accepted,  a  new 
organization,  The  St,  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  Manitoba  Railway  Company,  was 
formed  to  take  over  the  property  of  the 
old.  The  new  company  was  organized 
May  23.  1879.  The  different  parts  of 
the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  were  foreclosed 
and  brought  in  as  follows: 


LOUD    MOUNT-STEPHRN    (SIR    GEOROK 

STEPHEN.) 

Of  the  Original  Hill  S.yndloato,  Knlfchtod  For  HiB 

Sorvlcpg  In  Connection  With  the  Canadian  Pacific. 


.St.  Paul  to  Sauk  UapiUs  Uratuli  IJuc  First  Division 
L'ompany    75.75    miles.    May    7,    1879. 

St.  Anthony  to  Breckenridge  Main  Line  First  Divi- 
sion  Company,    207.10    mllos   .June   2,    1879. 

St.  Paul  to  Morris,  Main  Line,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
Company,    150.00   miles,   June  5,    1879. 

Barnesvllle  to  St.  Vincent  Extension,  St.  Paul  & 
Pacific  Company,   170.25  miles,  June   14,   1879. 

The  Red  River  &  Manitoba  Railroad, 
Breckenridge  to  Barnesville,  and  the  Red 
River  Valley  Railroad,  Crookston  to 
Fisher's  Landing,  two  short  auxiliary 
lines  were  included  in  the  deal.  The 
outstanding  obligations  of  the  old  com- 
panies totaled  some  thirty-three  million 
dollars,  to  absorb 
which  the  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Man- 
itoba Railroad  Com- 
pany, which  will 
hereafter  be  re- 
ferred to  as  "The 
Manitoba  Com- 
pany," issued  $15,- 
000,000  of  capital 
stock  and  $16,325,- 
000  of  bonds. 

The  company  was 
organized  with  Ste- 
phen as  president ; 
Kittson,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Hill,  man- 
aging director,  with 
title  of  general  man- 
ager. 

The  whole  prop- 
osition was,  in  a 
sense,  a  huge 
gamble,  its  success 
being  dependent  on 
their  ability  to  un- 
load their  secur- 
ities. The  players,  however,  knew  their 
cards,  and  played  them  well,  the  result 
being  that  all  five  members  of  the  syn- 
dicate came  out  of  the  deal  millionaires. 
Their  plans,  however,  went  beyond 
the  marketing  of  the  new  securities. 
They  were  after  the  immediate  profit, 
but  also  what  there  was  to  be  made  out 
of  the  traffic  subsequently.  Their  aim 
was  to  corral  not  only  the  Manitoba 
business,  but  also  that  of  northwestern 
Minnesota  and  Dakota.  After  many 
vicissitudes  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road had  been  finally  launched.  The 
construction  of  its  Pembina  Branch,  ex- 
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tending  from  the  junction  of  the  Pem- 
bina and  Red  River  of  The  North  at  the 
American  boundary  (St.  Vincent)  to 
Winnipeg,  had  been  commenced.  The 
ceremonies  in  connection  with  inaugu- 
rating its  construction  were  held  at  St. 
Boniface,  September  29,  1877 ;  Gover- 
nor-General Lord  Dufferin  being  present 
and  chief  spokesman  on  the  occasion. 
This  Hne  was  to  furnish  a  rail  connec- 
tion between  the  growing  communities — • 
Winnipeg  and  Portage  La  Prairie, 
known  as  the  Red  River  Settlements — 
and  the  American  Railways,  pending 
such  time  as  it 
would  require  to 
build  the  main  line 
of  the  road  from 
Montreal  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The  relations  be- 
tween the  party  in 
power  in  the  Do- 
minion, headed  by 
Premier  MacKen- 
zie,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  syndi- 
cate, to  say  the 
least,  were  not  cor- 
dial. The  five  had 
purchased  a  Mani- 
toba charter  and  an- 
nounced their  inten- 
tion of  paralleling 
the  Government  line 
between  St.  Vincent 
and  Winnipeg. 

With  the  fall  of 
the      Mac  K  e  n  z  i  e  noeman 

party  and  the   return        Old-Tlme   Indian  Trader 

to  power  of  the  one  '^'^  ^■■'^'°*' 

headed  by  Sir  John  Macdonald,  this  was 
changed. 

On  invitation  of  the  new  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Stephen  was  invited  to  organ- 
ize a  company  to  build  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  This  he  under- 
took to  do,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
Hill  and  Smith  figured  prominently  in 
the  new  syndicate.  Stephen  was  made 
president.  Smith,  vice-president,  and 
Hill  one  of  the  directors  and  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee. 

In  1883,  Hill  sold  out  his  interests  in 
the    Canadian     Pacific.      According    to 


general  report  he  held  $2,000,000  of  its 
stock,  that  had  cost  him  twenty-five 
cents  on  the  dollar,  or  $500,000;  this 
had  paid  him  dividends  to  the  amount  of 
$585,000  and  was  disposed  of  at  ninety, 
netting  him  the  neat  sum  of  $1,885,000. 

Progress  of  the  "Manitoba"   Company. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  Manitoba  Com- 
pany.    One  of  its  first  acquisitions  was 
the  charter  of  the  Minnesota  &  St.  Cloud 
Railroad.    This  was  one  of  those  granted 
by  the  Territorial  Legislature  in   1856, 
having  been  reaffirmed  in   1869  by  the 
state.      Under     this 
charter,       the       line 
from     Hinckley     to 
St.  Cloud  was  built  ; 
also  the  lines   Mor- 
ris to  Browns  Val- 
ley, the  St.  Cloud  & 
Lake  Traverse  Rail- 
road    and     Moore- 
head  to  Barnesville. 
The  Moorehead  and 
Barnesville  line  was 
added  to  the  system. 
The  city  of  Min- 
neapolis had  voted  a 
subsidy  of  one  thou- 
sand     dollars      per 
mile   to   a   company 
known  as  the  Min- 
neapolis   &    North- 
ern Railroad  to  aid 
in    the    construction 
of  a  narrow  gauge 
line    from    Minnea- 
w.  KITTSON.  polis   north,    on    the 

and  Merchant.     Member  of         WCSt  sidc  of  the  Mis- 
Hlll   Syndicate.  •      .        .         /-pii  •  .1 

sissippi.  Ihis  the 
Manitoba  also  constructed  and  absorbed. 
In  fact,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its 
existence  the  company  was  constantly 
adding  to  its  mileage.  At  first  the 
growth  was  by  steps,  then  by  leaps  and 
bounds : 


St.    Paul    M.    &    M.  1879, 

St.    Paul    M.    &    M.  1884, 

St.    Paul   M.    &   M.  1889, 

Great     Northern,  1890, 

Great     Northern,  1895, 

Great     Northern,  1900, 

Great     Northern,  1906, 


Total  Issue 

Mileage,  stocks  and  bonds 

640  $31,. 325, 000 

1378  51,368,000 

2931  72,785,000 

2991  110,485,000 

4495  170,779,354 

5202  195,430,154 

6319  341,440,038 


At  first  the  extensions  were  in  the 
direction  of  covering  the  northern  part 
of  Minnesota,  then  Dakota ;  and  in  1887, 
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by  Act  of  Congress,  they  were  author- 
ized to  extend  their  Hne  into  the  Terri- 
tory of  Montana.  The  Hne,  Great  Falls 
to  Helena,  was  completed  November, 
1887,  and  the  extension  into  Butte,  Oc- 
tober, 1888.  To  cover  bonds  issued  to 
pay  for  this  construction,  a  general  mort- 
gage of  $25,000,000  was  executed  June 
1,  1887. 

First  Appearance  of  the   Name:   Great 
Northern. 


on  the  $20,000,000  capital  stock  of  the 
.Manitoba  Company,  and  the  payment  by 
the  Great  Northern  of  both  interest  and 
principal  of  the  Manitoba  Company's 
obligations  as  they  fell  due. 

On  this  basis  the  Great  Northern  took 
possession  of  the  property  of  the  Mani- 
toba Company,   February   1,   1890;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  also  absorbed  the  Du- 
luth,  Watertown  &  Pacific,  and  Wellman 
&  Sioux  Falls  railways ;  two  lines,  sev- 
enty   and    147    miles    respectively,    con- 
structed   bv    the    Hill    interests    during 
1888  and  1889. 
Seeming  "Folly"  of 
the  Enterprise. 
With   the  launch- 
ing of  the  new  com- 
pany also  came  the 
formal       announce- 
ment  of   the    inten- 
tion   to    extend    its 
lines  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.      This      had 
been     surmised     as 
Hill's   ultimate   des- 
tination,    but     was 
supposed   to   be   far 
in  the  future.     The 
Northern        Pacific, 
just    south    of    this 
line,     had      been 
opened      in       1883. 
Notwithstanding   its 
magnificent       terri- 
tory,   and    the    val- 
uable   aid    received 
from     the    National 
Government  through 
its  land  grant,  it  had 
been  unable  to  pull 
through,  and  had  been  through  two  re- 
ceiverships and  foreclosure  sales. 

On  the  north  was  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific backed  by  all  the  resources,  both 
political  and  financial,  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  with  a  land  grant  of  50,- 
it  (the  Manitoba  Company)  amounting  000,000  acres  ,and  yet  it,  too,  was  finan- 
to  over  $22,000,000;  the  title  of  these  cially  a  failure.  In  view  of  these  un- 
securities  to  pass  to  the  new  organiza-  promising  facts  it  seemed  like  utter  folly 
tion.  To  the  Great  Northern  Railway  for  a  third  company  with  practically  the 
Company  thus  constituted,  a  lease  was  same  termini,  and  without  Government 
made  of  the  Manitoba  Company  for  999  aid,  to  parallel  them  for  its  entire  length, 
years ;  the  terms  of  which  called  for  an  The  proposition  met  with  little  favor 

annual  rental  on  the  basis  of  6  per  cent      in  financial  circles,  and  the  carrying  out 


Reference  has  already  been  mad^ 
to  the  purchase  of 
the  charter  of  the 
Minnesota  &  St. 
Cloud  Raiload,  it 
being  very  liberal  in 
its  provisions,  per- 
mitting among 
other  privileges,  the 
change  of  name  of 
any  of  its  branches 
or  divisions  under 
the  powers  thus 
granted.  Notice  wab 
filed  with  the  state 
authorities  Septem- 
ber 18,  1889.  of  in- 
tention to  change 
the  name  of  the  line 
from  Minnesota  & 
St.  Cloud  Railroad 
to  that  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway 
Company ;  this  new 
organization  to  be 
capitalized  at  $40,- 
000,000 ;  one-half  of 
this  amount  to  be 
known  as  preferred 
stock  and  to  be  issued  to  the  holders  of 
the  stock  of  the  Manitoba  Company  at 
fifty  per  cent  of  its  face  value ;  the  other 
half  to  be  known  as  common  stock,  to 
be  issued  to  the  Manitoba  Company  in 
payment  of  all  the  securities  owned  by 
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of  the  project  in  the  face  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Companies,  and  of  other 
financial  interests,  is  certainly  a  proof  of 
Hill's  great  powers  as  a  financier.  The 
fact  that  the  Great  Northern  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Manitoba  Company,  had 
distributed  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
million  dollars  to  its  security-holders, 
never  defaulting  a  payment,  materially 
assisted  him  in  this  new  undertaking. 
Regardless  of  opposition  and  discour- 
agements the  mileage  of  the  Great 
Northern  stretched  farther  and  farther 
westward  until  1893. 
when  it  reached 
Everett,  Washing- 
ton. There  it  con- 
nected with  the 
coast  lines  of  the 
system  commenced 
in  1891 ;  these  latter 
extending  from  Se- 
attle to  New  West- 
minster, B.  C,  the 
initial  point  of  the 
Pacific  extension  be- 
ing Havre,  Mont., 
originally  called  Pa- 
cific Junction,  the 
connecting  point  for 
the  Butte-H  e  1  e  n  a 
line.  This  was  the 
location  of  old  Fort 
Assiniboin,  a  strat- 
egic point  of  much 
importance  in  the 
Indian  troubles  fol- 
lowing the  Custer 
massacre,  but  which 
has  since  fallen  into 
disuse     with     their 

For  over  three  years,  fifty  engineers 
with  an  army  of  followers  were  engaged 
locating  and  surveying  the  route  of  the 
838  miles  ;  430  of  which  is  through  heavy 
timber.  Along  no  portion  of  the  line 
was  there  anything  approaching  a  wagon 
road,  and  for  over  two  hundred  miles 
there  was  not  even  the  semblance  of  a 
trail.  In  several  stretches  of  the  prim- 
eval forest  the  accumulation  of  fallen 
timber  made  traveling  very  difficult ;  five 
miles  a  day  through  some  of  this  was  all 
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final     adjustment. 


an  energetic  man  could  travel.  The  chief 
engineer's  report  mentions  the  experi- 
ence of  one  of  his  assistants  who  was 
instructed  to  make  a  reconnoissance  near 
the  summit  of  the  Rockies  over  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty-five  miles.  Start- 
ing out  with  his  blankets  and  six  days' 
provisions  on  his  back,  he  was  yet  four 
days  without  food  when  he  reached  a 
cabin  on  the  other  side.  After  regain- 
ing his  strength  he  started  back,  and 
after  almost  unendurable  hardships  re- 
turned, being  thirty  days  in  making  the 
round  trip  of  seventy  miles.  All  the 
supplies  and  re- 
quirements of  the 
engineers  had  to  be 
packed  in,  either  by 
men  or  on  horse- 
back. 

Beginning  Con- 
struction. 

A  few  explora- 
tions were  made  in 
the  fall  and  winter 
of  1889,  but  work 
on  the  preliminary 
surveys  did  not  be- 
gin until  March, 
1890.  The  grading 
commenced  in  Au- 
gust, and  the  track- 
laying  in  October  of 
the  same  year.  In 
the  twenty-e  i  g  h  t 
months  that  fol- 
lowed, the  rails  pro- 
ceeded without  in- 
terruption, except- 
ing for  three  months 
when  work  was  stopped  by  snow.  Dur- 
ing this  time  five  mountain  ranges  were 
crossed,  i.  e.,  the  Rocky,  Missouri,  Cab- 
inet, Selkirk  and  Cascades.  The  best 
day's  work  was  four  and  one-half  miles 
of  track  laid.  A  greater  feat  was  the 
building  of  a  bridge  across  the  "Two 
Medicine"  River,  This  was  800  feet 
long  and  212  feet  high,  containing  over 
three-quarters  of  a  million  feet  of  lum- 
ber, and  was  erected  and  trains  running 
over  it  in  forty-five  days.  The  rate  of 
construction  was  100  miles  in  1890,  162 
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miles  in  1891,  554  miles  in  1892,  and  on 
January  6,  1893,  the  connection  was 
made  between  the  two  sections,  complet- 
ing the  through  line. 

In  commemoration  of  the  event  a  cele- 
bration was  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
The  original  intention  was  to  hold  fes- 
tivities at  the  different  cities  along  the 
line,  but  by  agreement  it  was  arranged 
that  they  should  all  unite  in  one  big 
"Hill  Demonstration"  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  a  joint  committee.  This 
was  opened  Wednesday,  June  7,  1893, 
by  a  monster  procession  and  street  pa- 
geant exemplifying  not  only  the  methods 
of  transportation  but  also  the  material 
progress  and  resources  of  the  Northwest. 

At  the  head  of  the  procession  came 
the  Indians  with  their  moveables  loaded 
on  poles  attached  to  ponies,  followed  by 
the  trappers  on  foot  and  horseback,  and 
with  led  horses  carrying  their  outfits : 
then  the  French  Voyagers  carrying  their 
canoes ;  then  Red  River  carts,  dog  trains, 


steamboats  and  stage  coaches.  Modern 
methods  were  illustrated  by  imitations 
of  the  consolidation  engines,  heavy 
freight  cars,  sleepers,  diners,  lake  and 
ocean  steamers,  and  the  whaleback  grain 
carriers.  On  Thursday  a  popular  recep- 
tion av^is  given  Mr.  Hill  and  the  officials 
of  the*line,  during  which  a  magnificent 
silver  punch  bowl  was  presented  to  him. 
The  festivities  wound  up  with  a  bancjuet 
at  the  Aberdeen  hotel,  Friday  evening, 
presided  over  by  Governor  Merriam  of 
Minnesota,  and  largely  attended  by  pub- 
lic men  and  railroad  officials.  For  the 
occasion  the  twin  cities  were  lavishly 
decorated,  triumphant  arches  erected,  and 
over  60,000  "Great  Northern  Flags''  be- 
ing used ;  delegations  and  committees 
from  nearly  every  city  from  Duluth  to 
Seattle  being  present  and  participating. 

Beginning  Operation. 

Through   traffic   over   the   line   com- 
menced   June    18,    1893,    and    was   ush- 
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ered  in  with  a  material  reduction  in  pas- 
senger fares,  the  reason  advanced  for 
this  action  being  the  allegation  that  as 
75  per  cent  of  the  transcontinental  pas- 
senger traffic  was  done  on  second-class 
tickets,  they  proposed  establishing  their 
new  line's  business  by  making  their  first- 
class  rates  on  the  basis  their  competitors 
had  been  carrying  the  second-class  busi- 
ness, the  relative  figures  being : 

First  Class  Second  Class 

Old       Great  Old       Great 

Rates.     Nor.  Rates.     Nor. 

Seattle  &   Coast   Points. $60.00     $35.00  $35.00     $35.00 

Spokane     52.50       30.00  33.00      20.00 

Helena    &    Butte 50.00       25.00  25.00       15.00 

As  might  be  expected  this  precipitated 
a  rate  war.  The  Northern  Pacific  met 
the  reduced  rates  the  nineteenth  day  fol- 
lowing their  announcement  by  the  Great 
Northern,  and  three  days  later  went 
them  some  better  by  reducing  still  fur- 
ther: ten  dollars  on  first-class  and  seven 
dollars  on  second-class.     It  was  over  a 


year  before  the  row  then  precipitated 
was  settled  by  agreement. 

In  1892,  after  the  line  had  reached 
Spokane,  a  traffic  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navi- 
gation Company,  giving  the  Great 
Northern  the  use  of  that  company's  line 
between  Spokane  and  Portland. 

A  strike  of  its  employees  in  1894  tied 
up  the  line  from  April  13  to  May  2, 
when  it  was  settled,  partially  by  agree- 
ment and  partially  by  arbitration.  This 
came,  according  to  Mr.  Hill,  "without  a 
day's  notice  or  warning  of  any  kind," 
being  the  first  of  the  "Debs  or  O.  R.  T." 
strikes  that  made  the  year  notable  in 
railroad  history. 

The  great  Cascade  Tunnel,  two  and 
one-half  miles  long,  commenced  in  1896, 
was  completed  in  1900  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $4,000,000.  Previous  to  its 
completion  the  range  was  crossed  by  a 
switch-back     track     over     the     summit. 
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reaching  an  altitude  of  4054  feet.  While 
this  was  interesting  from  a  tourist  or 
sight-seeing  point  of  view,  and  also  pre- 
sented many  points  of  interest  as  an 
engineering  feat,  it  was  expensive  and 
difficult  of  operation.  With  the  tunnel 
the  altitude  was  reduced  to  3304  feet. 

Striking  Innovations  by  Mr.  Hill. 

In   1895  the  company  made  an  inno- 
vation in  railroad  customs — since  become 


time  the  same  service  had  been  per- 
formed by  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
(Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company).  A 
line  of  steamers  were  also  put  on  the 
Great  Lakes  between  Buffalo  and  Du- 
luth. 

In  1892,  a  profit-sharing  plan  for  the 
benefit  of  its  employees  was  put  in  effect. 
Under  this,  the  employees  were  given 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  stock  in  the 
company  in  installments. 


TIIK  GREAT  NORTHERN  STONB-ARCH  BRIDGE  OVER  THIl.  MISSISSIPPI   RIVER.   BETWEEN  ST.   PAUL 

AND   MlNNKwVPOUS.  ;     • 


general — withdrawing  all  of  their  insur- 
ance in  the  different  companies  and  car- 
rying the  risk  themselves — very  much  to 
their  financial  advantage. 

An  auxiliary  company,  The  Great 
Northern  Steamship  Company,  was  in- 
corporated at  St.  Paul  in  1900.  This 
was  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a 
steamship  line  between  the  Pacific  Coast 
terminals  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way and  the  far  East.     Prrviot-s  ro  this 


Since  the  completion  of  th.e  line  in 
1893  its  history  has  been  one  of  constant 
aggression.  The  construction  of  branch 
lines  has  amounted  to  over  two  thousand 
miles,  bringing  its  total  mileage  up  to 
6748  miles  on  October  1,  1908. 

For  sixteen  years,  ending  with  1894, 
the  average  of  one  mile  a  day  new  line 
was  built  and  added  to  the  system,  and 
for  the  twenty-six  years  it  has  averaged 
six-tenths  of  a  mile  for  each  and  evcrv 
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that  he  and  Hill  had  reached  an  agree- 
ment relative  to  the  latter  transferring 
his  holdings  of  Great  Northern  to  the 
Northern  Pacific;  alleging  that  all  the 
details  regarding  price  had  been  agreed 
upon  and  that  it  was  only  owing  to  Hill's 
vacillating  mind  and  bad  faith  that  the 
deal  fell  through. t 

Associated  with  Hill  in  the  Burlington 
deal,  and  in  fact  the  chief  promoter  of 
it,  was  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  New 
York  banker,  then  in  the  heyday  of  his 
campaign  of  consolidating  or  "Morgan- 
izing"  railroads. 

Opposed  to  it  was  what  is  known  as 
the  "Union  Pacific  Crowd,"  E.  H.  Har- 
riman  as  its  leader,  and  the  banking 
house  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  It  would 
rather  appear  that  these  latter  persons 
had  been  the  occasion  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  deal  proving  a 
fiasco,  and  that  they  were  caught  nap- 
ping by  the  transfer  of  the  proposition 
to  the  Burlington.  A  combination  be- 
tween the  Hill  interests  and  the  Bur- 
lington threatened  them  in  a  number  of 
directions,  and  as  the  plans  for  this 
seemed  unassailable,  they  turned  their 
attention  to  a  weak  point  in  their  adver- 
saries' armor.  Hill  and  his  associates 
owned  their  domination  in  Northern 
Pacific,  not  to  the  actual  ownership  of 
a  majority  of  its  stock  (for  though  their 
holdings  were  very  considerable,  they 
did  not  amount  to  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  amount  outstanding)  but  to  the 
fact  that  its  owners  were  so  widely  scat- 
tered and  lacked  organization  or  lead- 
ership; a  great  deal  of  it  being  held  in 
Germany,  having  been  placed  there  dur- 
ing the  Villard  regime. 

The  Fight  Between  Hill  and  Harriman. 

As  the  Union  Pacific  and  Harriman 
interests  could  not  prevent  the  consum- 
mation of  the  Burlington  deal,  they  de- 
termined to  protect  themselves  by  secur- 
ing control  of  the  Northern  Pacific,'- 
Buying  orders  were  quietly  placed  in 
both  Berlin  and  London,  as  well  as  New/ 

♦This  was  proposed  by  some  Northern  Pacific  interests  but  was  at  once  turne4rr»»^> 
down  by  Mr.  Hill.  ,v  -'    ,   ^•^=-"" 

tMr.  Villard  in  the  presence  of  W.  P.  Clough  and  Thos.  F.  Oaks  at  his  house  ^'- 
Seventy-third  Street,  New  York,  agreed  to  sell  control  of  The  Oregon  TransDPrtaT 
tion  Co.  to  Mr.  Hill,  and  a  few  days  later  changed  his  mind.  '    •^^'^•^ 


day.  Construction,  however,  was  the 
smallest  factor  in  adding  to  the  mileage 
of  the  "Hill  Lines." 

Early  in  1900  steps  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Hill  and  his  associates  to  purchase  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway,  witii  the 
evident  intention  of  adding  its  mileage 
to  the  system.  Through  the  refusal  of 
the  holders  of  its  stock  to  become  party 
to  the  project,  and  their  subsequent  op- 
position, this  plan  they  were  forced  to 
abandon.* 

Turning  their  attention  to  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway  and 
its  mileage  of  8824  miles,  their  over- 
tures met  with  greater  success.  The 
Burlington  had  securities  of  the  par 
value  of  about  $100,000,000  outstanding. 
These  were  quoted  at  from  178  to  190. 
Active  buying  on  the  part  of  the  Hill 
people,  both  publicly  and  privately, 
brought  them  large  holdings  in  these, 
and  when  they  were  readv  to  announce 
their  proposed  deal  it  was  sn  assured 
fact  that  they  could  carry  it  through. 
The  plan  as  consummated  was  to  pur- 
chase the  Burlington  stock  at  $200.00, 
just  double  its  face  value,  p:tyirg  for 
same  with  joint  Great  Northern-North- 
ern Pacific  4  per  cent  bonds  An  issue 
of  $200,000,000  of  such  bonds  was  is- 
sued, these  being  guaranteed  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
jointly,  and  secured  by  the  deposit  of  the 
Burlington  securities  purchased. 

This  deal  was  originated  by  Mr.  Hill, 
who  had  from  time  to  time  been  gath- 
ering in  Northern  Pacific  stock,  until 
he  had  become  a  very  considerable 
holder  of  it.  It  had  been  his  ambition  to 
secure  the  control  of  the  road,  not  only 
to  prevent  injurious  competilion  to  his 
Great  Northern  interests,  but  also  as 
lending  great  weight  to  his  domination 
of  the  Northwest.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
1893  the  shoe  had  been  on  the  other  foot. 
Henry  Villard,  the  president  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  states  in  his  memoirs 
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York,  and  the  accumulation  of  its  stock 
in  their  hands  rapidly  grew.  Continual 
purchases  brought  up  the  price,  and  their 
absorption  of  all  the  floating  Northern 
Pacific  stock  in  the  market  aroused  the 
suspicion  and  finally  the  anxiety  of  th? 
Hill-Morgan  crowd.  To  secure  them- 
selves they  too  went  into  the  market  to 
buy  Northern  Pacific,  so  as  to  solidify 
them  in  their  control  of  its  policy  and 
operations. 

It  was  soon  evident  to  the  insiders  of 
both  parties  that  neither  of  them  had  a 
majority,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
great  stakes  at  issue,  the  buying  became 
fast  and  furious.  Bids  for  lots  as  high 
as  10,000  shares  were  called  on  the  stock 
exchange  on  Wall  street.  The  supply 
not  being  unlimited,  the  market  soon 
became  oversold,  and  without  design  on 
the  part  of  either  of  the  two  contesting 
interests,  the  stock  became  "cornered." 

In  the  rapid  advance  in  price  from  130 
to  170  during  the  month  of  April,  1901, 
a  large  "short"  interest  had  been  cre- 
ated, and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  cor- 
ner the  parties  comprising  this  became 
panic  struck.  To  maintain  their  credit 
they  must  have  Northern  Pacific  stock 
to  deliver  on  their  contracts.  The  float- 
ing supply  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
two  warring  interests,  and  consequently 
there  was  none  to  be  borrowed.  Their 
only  salvation  was  to  buy  it  in  the  open 
market,  and  their  efforts  to  do  this  on 
top  of  the  buying  of  the  Hill  and  Harri- 
man  interests,  resulted  in  a  panic  in  the 
Exchange. 

Northern  Pacific  went  up  and  up. 
Speculators  were  obliged  to  sacrifice 
other  securities  to  obtain  it,  regardless  of 
the  losses  incurred.  Consequently  ad- 
vances in  Northern  Pacific  were  fol- 
lowed by  decline  in  other  stocks.  Hun- 
dreds went  broke,  and  on  May  9,  a 
scene  of  "frenzied  finance"  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  Exchange  resulted. 
The  highest  point  reached  by  Northern 
Pacific  was  one  thousand  dollars  for  a 
share  of  the  par  value  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  though  the  official  record  put  it 
at  considerably  less. 

This  meant  disaster  to  all  concerned, 
and  compromise  was  the  only  solution  of 
the  situation.     The  leaders  of  the  two 


warring  interests  got  together  and 
reached  an  agreement  as  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  differences,  and  incidental- 
ly a  basis  of  settlement  for  the  "shorts." 

The  Famous  Merger. 

Out  of  this  agreement  grew  the  for- 
mation of  the  famous  "Northern  Securi- 
ties Company."  This  was  organized 
under  a  New  Jersey  Charter  in  1901. 

Its  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $400,- 
000,000;  this  being  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  the  total  outstanding 
stock  of  the  Great  Northern  and  North- 
ern Pacific  at  the  price  agreed  therefor. 
At  the  same  time  its  charter  was  suffi- 
ciently liberal  as  to  permit  of  indefinite 
increase,  should  the  acquisition  of  other 
roads  be  determined  upon.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  company  was  duly  con- 
summated, Mr.  Hill  being  elected  its 
president.  The  two  roads  maintained 
their  distinct  individuality,  but  the  con- 
trol of  their  policy  and  operations,  and 
the  naming  of  their  officers  became 
vested  in  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany, through  its  ownership  of  their 
stock.  Practically  all  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  issue  (98  per  cent)  and  76  per 
cent  of  the  Great  Northern  was  secured. 

In  the  meantiiTie  the  public  became 
very  much  wrought  up  over  the  merger. 
This  first  took  hold  in  the  Northwest, 
being  indicated  by  steps  taken  by  the 
Minnesota  state  authorities  looking  to  its 
dissolution.  In  time  it  became  general, 
and  so  insistent  as  to  occasion  interven- 
tion by  the  National  authorities. 

A  suit  was  brought  before  the  United 
States  District  Court  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Knox,  remaining  on  the  calendar 
unheard  for  nearly  a  year.  An  act  of 
congress  authorized  its  being  taken  up 
before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  the  District  of  Minnesota,  the  hear- 
ing being  held  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
the  decision  being  rendered  in  St.  Paul, 
April  9,  1903. 

In  the  opinion  handed  down  by  Judge 
Thayer,  all  four  of  the  judges  on  the 
bench  concurring,  the  court  declared : 
first,  that  the  control  of  the  two  roads 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  to- 
wit :  The  Northern  Securities  Company 
by  virtue  of  its  ownership  of  a  large  ma- 
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jority  of  the  stock  in  both  companies; 
and  second,  that  its  condition  destroyed 
every  motive  for  competition  between  the 
two  roads  engaged  in  interstate  traffic 
which  were  natural  competitors  for  busi- 
ness, by  pooHng  their  earnings  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stockholders  of  both  com- 
panies, and  according  to  the  familiar 
rule,  that  every  one  is  presumed  to  in- 
tend what  are  the  necessary  consequences 
of  his  own  act  when  done  wilfully  and 
deliberately,  we  must  conclude  that  those 
who  conceived  and  executed  the  plan 
aforesaid,  intended  among  other  things 
to  accomplish  these  objects. 

The  result  of  this  decision  was  to  pre- 
vent the  Northern  Securities  Company's 
acquisition  of  further  Great  Northern  or 
Northern  Pacific  stock,  from  voting  its 
holdings,  exercising  any  control  or  dj- 
rection  in  the  affairs  of  the  two  lines, 
and  of  receiving  any  dividends  on  the 
stock  it  held. 

The  right  to  reconvey  the  stock  to  the 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
shareholders  was  admitted,  the  owner- 
ship of  this  stock  itself  not  being  illegal, 
but  the  consequent  control  was.  A  week 
later  application  was  made,  asking  that 
the  operation  of  the  decision,  so  far  as 
the  receiving  of  dividends  was  con- 
cerned, be  suspended,  pending  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  to 
which  an  appeal  was  immediately  made. 
This  being  granted,  the  case  came  up 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  creating  in- 
tense interest  on  all  sides.  The  decision 
was  handed  down  in  March,  1904.  This 
was  written  by  Justice  Harlan,  three  of 
his  associates  concurring.  In  it  he  de- 
cided against  the  Northern  Securities 
Company,  taking  the  ground  that  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  is  righteous  and 
beneficent,  enacted  in  the  interest  of  the 
people,  and  for  their  protection,  and 
should  be  given  a  liberal  interpretation. 
The  strong  point  of  the  decision  was 
that  an  agreement  in  relation  to  and  be- 
tween rival  agencies  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  comes  within  prohibition 
by  the  act,  without  regard  to  whether 
actual  rates  imposed  are  reasonable  or 
not. 

Four  members  of  the  court  dissented 
from   these   views,    believing    that    the 


stock  that  went  into  combination  was  the 
property  of  the  stockholders,  and  that 
they  had  the  right  to  do  what  they 
pleased  with  their  own,  regardless  of  its 
consequences  to  the  public. 

Justice  Brewer,  the  ninth  and  decid- 
ing member  of  the  Court,  took  the  mid- 
dle ground,  that  this  particular  combi- 
nation was  a  combine  resulting  in  un- 
reasonable restraint  of  interstate  com- 
merce, and  consequently  illegal. 

This  settled  the  Northern  Securities 
Company,  and  in  the  subsequent  wind- 
ing up  of  its  affairs  a  further  attempt 
was  made  to  upset  the  ownership  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  through  the  claim  that 
the  actual  stock  contributed  should  be 
turned  to  the  contributors  instead  of 
pro  rata. 

Out  of  it  all.  Hill  and  the  Great 
Northern  emerged  victors,  their  posses- 
sion of  the  three  roads  assured. 

In  1904  the  Hill  interests  built  for  the 
Great  Northern  Steamship  Company 
two  of  the  most  magnificent  vessels  that 
were  ever  floated,  the  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakota;  their  carrying  capacity  being 
28,000  tons,— say  280,000  barrels  of 
flour,  the  equal  of  one  hundred  train 
loads  of  twenty-five  cars  each.  The 
frames  and  plates  of  these  ships  were 
about  double  the  weight  and  thickness 
of  the  heaviest  American  battleship 
(1904)  ;  these  being  the  two  heaviest 
vessels  that  ever  came  under  survey  of 
the  British  Lloyds. 

This  attempt  to  dominate  the  trans- 
Pacific  traffic  has  apparently  failed. 
Competition  of  the  subsidized  Japanese 
lines  and  the  loss  of  the  Dakota  ren- 
dered it  abortive.  The  final  outcome  is 
as  yet  on  the  knees  of  Fate. 

Mr.  Hill  and  the  Great  Northern. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Hill  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Manitoba  Railroad  Company,  he  has 
each  year  strengthened  his  personal  hold 
on  the  property.  According  to  his  own 
statement  made  in  a  speech  to  the  North- 
western Lumbermen's  Association  in 
Minneapolis  recently,  there  are  3200 
stockholders  in  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company;  he,  himself,  owning  less 
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than  seven  per  cent  of  the  total.  Yet 
his  control  is  practically  as  definite  and 
positive  as  though  he  were  its  sole 
owner. 

He  receives  no  pay,  salary  or  com- 
mission for  his  services;  he  even  re- 
fused to  accept  reimbursement  for  his 
personal  expenses  incurred  in  the  com- 
pany's service,  and  he  has  distributed 
over  $50,000,000  in  profits  to  its  se- 
curity holders. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  his 
participation  in  the  prevalent  idea  that 
he  is  the  Great  Northern  Railway;  that 
he  made  it,  is  its  head,  its  hands  and 
its  conscience,  so  far  as  a  "soulless  cor- 
poration" can  be  said  to  have  such  an 
attribute. 

Its  affairs  are  handled  like  those  of 
his  own  home.  He  knows  in  detail  its 
workings.  Every  little  hamlet  along  the 
line  is  recorded  in  a  little  "Red  Book" ; 
its  earnings  and  possibilities.  Familiar 
not  only  with  the  finances  and  account- 
ing of  the  line,  he  also  is  the  head  of  its 
traffic  and  operations.  Nearly  every 
man  on  the  system  has  come  in  touch 
with  him  at  one  time  or  another. 

In  routine  work,  Mr.  Hill  is  a  marti- 
net, but  not  of  the  "red-tape"  variety.  The 
most  insignificant  employee  is  welcome 
to  suggest  a  reform  or  improvement, 
with  the  assurance  it  will  be  received 
just  as  cordially  as  though  it  emanated 
from  the  Vice  President  of  the  road. 

Any  or  all  of  his  employees  are  apt 
to  receive  orders  from  him  direct,  and 
heads  of  departments  are  liable  at  any 
time  to  find  their  subordinates  have  re- 
ceived instructions  in  contravention  to 
their  most  sacred  rules. 

He  has  a  habit  of  telling  a  large  proud 
man  with  a  long  title,  of  his  sins  of 
omission  and  commission,  that  he  does 
not  know  his  business,  and  that  he  is  a 
blanked  fool. 

These  characteristics  have  led  to  the 
Great  Northern  being  noted  for  changes 
in  its  pay  rolls.  And  yet,  instances  are 
many  where  Mr.  Hill  has  treated  the 
employees  of  the  line  with  consideration 
and  kindness;  where  he  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  usual  limits  in  their  behalf 
or  to  assist  them  personally. 

One  thing  else  is  also  certain.    There 


is  no  railroad  company  or  management 
that  receives  more  hearty  support  and 
genuine  loyalty  from  its  employees  than 
does  the  Great  Northern. 

"Competing  companies"  says  one  of 
Mr.  Hill's  biographers,  "have  maintained 
able  departments  of  profanity  for  the  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  keeping  him  well 
damned." 

Personally,  he  is  square  and  solid  in 
appearance,  short  in  stature,  a  typical 
John  Bull.  In  manner  calm  and  bland, 
except  when  roused  and  then  a  perfect 
Vesuvius  of  invective.  A  keen  appetite 
for  reading,  joined  to  a  phenomenal 
memory  has  made  him  a  man  of  decided- 
ly high  attainments,  and  with  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  information  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects. 

A  few  of  the  lines  in  which  he  has 
figured  with  credit  to  himself  are,  farm- 
ing, financiering,  art  critic,  author,  polit- 
ical economist,  philanthropist,  stock 
raiser,  horse  breeder,  railroad  builder, 
public  speaker  and  collector  of  jewels. 

In  his  management  of  the  Great 
Northern  there  has  been  no  absentee 
ownership.  It  has  been  handled  from 
St.  Paul  with  a  close  personal  investi- 
gation and  knowledge  of  its  needs  and 
dangers,  and  further  it  has  been  run  for 
its  legitimate  earnings.  There  has  been 
no  stock  ticker  in  its  president's  office. 

Mr.  Hill's  great  aim  in  regard  to  the 
line  has  been  to  get  its  road-bed  equip- 
ment and  power  into  such  shape  as 
would  permit  the  handling  of  the  max- 
imum tonnage  at  the  minimum  expense. 

He  has  very  aptly  been  called  the 
"Apostle  of  Low  Grades  and  High  Ton- 
nage." Big  train  loads  in  large-capacity 
cars  moved  by  heavy  engines  over  good 
tracks  has  ever  been  his  text  to  his  lieu- 
tenants. The  following  earnings  per  ton 
per  mile  over  the  Great  Northern  as 
compared  with  the  lines  between  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  illustrate  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  reduced  the  expense 
of  moving  freights  over  the  road : 


Great  Northt-rn 

Trunk  Line 

1KR2, 

2.51    ci-ntii  per  <wt. 

1.16    c*ntB  por  rwt. 

1808. 

1.24    opntB  iM>r  cwt. 

O.Ot    cent*  p<'r  cwt. 

1902, 

0.800  cenU  por  rwt. 

0.783  cent!  per  cwt. 

Showing  a  reduction  of  sixty-six  per 
cent  on  the  Great  Northern  in  the  last 
twenty  years  as  against  a  reduction  of 
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thirty-three  per  cent  between  Chicago 
and  New  York.  To  accomplish  this  it 
has  been  necessary  to  reduce  the  number 
of  freight  trains,  and  correspondingly  in- 
crease the  loads  of  those  that  are  moved. 
Thus,  for  the  year  1902,  the  average 
number  of  tons  of  revenue-paying  freight 
per  train  mile  on  the  Great  Northern 
was  417;  on  the  Northern  Pacific  346, 
and  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  247. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  the  Great 
Northern  that  road-bed,  power  and 
equipment  have  never  been  allowed  to 
fall  below  the  standard.  That  the  "Hill 
Policy"  of  never  putting  a  dollar  into 
these  until  it  was  required  and  always 
doing  so  when  it  was  needed,  has  put  the 
line  in  the  best  shape  of  any  of  the  trans- 
continental lines.  There  is  no  question 
that  this  has  been  the  ambition  of  its 
management. 

In  an  article  in  the  World's  Work 
in  1901,  Mr.  Hill  says:  "The  building 
(of  new  railroads)  has  come  to  an  end. 
*  *  *  Existing  lines  between  the  West 
and  the  East  are  prepared  to  transport 
twice  or  even  thrice  the  tonnage  of- 
fered." In  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of 
Minnesota  two  years  ago,  in  regard  to 
the  freight  congestion  in  the  Northwest, 
he  is  reported  as  saying:  "The  increase 
of  business  is  the  cause  of  delay  in  the 
national  traffic  movement,  which  threat- 
ens to  bring  industry  to  a  stand-still. 
There  are  cars  enough  to  carry  the  traf- 
fic, but  cars  and  engines  must  have 
tracks  to  run  over.  The  building  of  ad- 
ditional trackage  is  the  best  and  only 
solution  of  the  problem." 


And  as  to  this  additional  trackage, 
how  was  it  to  be  had?  His  views  were 
evidenced  by  the  announcement  of  a 
sixty-million-dollar  increase  in  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company. 

Says  Mr.  Hill :  "The  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  applies  with  special 
force  to  railway  management.  Concen- 
tration is  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  age. 
It  has  produced  the  eighty-pound  steel 
rail,  the  eighty-ton  locomotive,  and  the 
continuous  haul,"  and  undoubtedly  in 
his  opinion  fully  justifies  the  Great 
Northern-Northern  Pacific  management 
in  such  further  construction  and  consoli- 
dation as  will  assure  to  them, — and  by 
them  is  meant  Hill — the  control  of  the 
Northwest,  and  to  what  end?  Certainly 
not  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth. 
His  most  severe  critic  has  not  accused 
him  of  anything  so  sordid. 

But  recently  the  old  employees  of  the 
Great  Northern  entertained  Mr.  Hill 
on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birth- 
day. From  all  indications  he  seems  to 
be  good  for  the  eighty-nine  years  of  his 
peer,  with  whom  he  has  many  points  of 
similarity,  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

If  so,  it  is  a  reasonably  safe  prognos- 
tication that  the  Great  Northern  will 
continue  to  be  the  prominent  factor  in 
the  transportation  business  it  now  is. 
Without  Mr.  Hill,  it  is  almost  a  case  of 
the  play  without  Hamlet. 

His  is  the  finished  type  of  the  great 
American  business,  its  foundation  laid 
in  the  minute  personal  experiences,  and 
its  results  expanded  by  bold  combina- 
tion to  the  verge  of  unreality. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  That  the  Great  Northern  was  built  and  made  profitable 
without  receiving  the  usual  donation  of  an  empire  of  public  land  from  a  prodigal 
government,  is  a  fact  that  diminishes  nothing  from  the  lustre  of  Mr.  Hill's  achieve- 
ments. 


A  First  Year's  Experience 

By  Elizabeth  Lambert  Wood 


HY!  What  is  this?"  asked 
Treve,  viewing  with  sur- 
prise the  gray  silk  gown 
that  was  spread  out  over 
the  bed. 

There  were  touches  of 
soft  yellow,  here  and  there  among  the' 
pretty  lace,  and  about  the  throat,  and 
even  to  a  young  and  recently  married 
man's  inexperienced  eyes  the  effect  was 
very  attractive.  Therefore,  with  mas- 
culine reasoning,  he  leaped  the  chasm  of 
premises  and  concluded  that  it  had  been 
costly.  A  slight  line  of  sternness  drew 
together  his  fine  nostrils,  and  his  eyes 
assumed  a  degree  of  coldness. 

But  his  young  wife,  a  mother  by  half 
a  dozen  weeks,  was  fondly  near  his  el- 
bow, and  failed  to  note  the  change  of 
expression. 

"Isn't  it  pretty?"  she  asked  softly,  a 
happy  thrill  in  her  voice. 

"Y-e-s,  pretty  enough — I  guess,"  he 
admitted  doubtfully.  "But — why,  you 
see,  Beth,  we  've  been  married  less  than 
a  year — an — and  I  thought  you  had  such 
a  lot  of  things  then "  He  was  paus- 
ing awkwardly,  thinking  of  the  stories 
he  had  heard,  at  the  clubs  and  from  his 
bachelor  friends,  of  young  wives'  fool- 
ish extravagances.  There  would  be  a 
bill  coming  in  soon,  he  reasoned,  a  bill 
to  pay  for  the  pretty  display  on  the  bed, 
and  at  the  thought  the  secret  hopes  he 
had  been  building  for  their  vacation 
were  razed  at  a  blow. 

His  business  was  doing  well — in  fact 
his  marriage  had  seemed  to  bring  to  it 
the  promise  of  early  prosperity,  still  it 
was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  careful 
for  a  time  yet,  especially  as  he  was  am- 
bitious to  show  his  little  world  that  he 
possessed  much  business  acumen.  There- 
fore it  was  right  for  Beth  to  understand 
now — though     he     would     do     it     very 


gently,  of  course — that  his  pocket-book 
was  not  the  limitless  one  she  had  been 
used  to  in  her  father's  house. 

Beth  had  drawn  a  little  away  from 
him,  and  her  hand,  grown  doubly  slim 
and  white  since  her  illness,  trembled  a 
little  and  slowly  settled  against  her  side, 
in  the  folds  of  her  soft  gown. 

"Why — why,  I  thought  you  would  be 
glad,"  she  murmured ;  "I  wanted  to  sur- 
prise you — I  had  it  made  at  mother's. 
Tess  was  having  some  sewing  done — 
and — and  you  know  since  baby  came — " 

"Oh,  I  know,"  he  interrupted  her  to 
say  rather  hastily ;  "but  you  are  not 
going  out  now.  It  does  n't  seem  to  me 
you  really  need  it." 

They  were  in  Beth's  room  where  they 
had  gone  together  after  breakfast  for 
Treve  to  say  good-bye  to.  his  young  son. 

The  young  wife  was  hurt  to  the  cen- 
ter of  her  tender  heart.  She  was  still  a 
little  weak  and  shaken  from  her  illnesS; 
and  her  instinct  in  this  moment  of  un- 
expected misunderstanding  was  to  go  to 
the  comfort  and  consolation  that  could 
not  fail  her.  As  she  moved  softly  to  the 
cradle  she  felt  the  weakness  of  her  steps, 
and  a  pang  shot  through  her  as  she  re- 
membered the  vigorous,  buoyant  tread 
of  a  year  ago. 

There  were  tears  in  her  blue  eyes,  but 
she  would  not  let  them  fall.  It  was  so 
silly  to  feel  like  this,  she  thought — no 
doubt  Treve  was  right — perhaps  she  did 
not  really  need  the  dress.  Why,  when  it 
came  to  that,  what  in  her  life  had  she 
really  needed.  Only  two  years  ago  she 
had  not  needed  Treve,  had  not  even 
known  him.  A  few  months  ago  she  had 
i\pi  needed  her  son.  The  girl  stifled  a 
cry,  and  snatched  her  baby,  still  sleep- 
ing, from  his  cradle,  and  drew  him,  all 
soft  and  yielding,  to  her  quivering 
breast.     Yet   even   in   her   intensity   her 
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love  for  him  was  so  deep  that  the  move- 
ment, impassioned  as  it  was,  had  not 
wakened  him. 

Treve  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  and 
seeing-  her  with  the  baby  thought  with 
something  of  relief  that,  after  all,  she 
was  a  sensible  little  thing,  and  would 
remember  to  be  careful  next  time.  Look- 
ing at  the  clock,  he  said  hastily: 

"I  must  be  off.  Good  bye,  dear.  Dont 
come  downstairs.  Yes,  I  '11  be  home  for 
lunch,"  and  dropping  a  kiss  on  his  son's 
downy  head,  and  another  on  Beth's 
cheek,  he  bounded  lightly  down  the 
stairs  and  out  the  door. 

But  at  noon,  when  he  came  in,  Beth's 
loving  glance  at  once  detected  something 
wrong.  The  gray  dress  was  laid  away 
in  tissue  paper  for  some  coming  time  of 
festivity,  and  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  believe  that  his  annoyance  of  the 
morning  could  extend  to  this  hour.  It 
was  not  till  they  were  seated  at  the  table 
that  she  was  enlightened  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  pucker  between  his  handsome 
brows. 

Beth's  head,  beneath  its  coronet  of 
bright  brown  hair,  was  not  wholly  a 
foolish  one ;  she  saw  that  her  husband 
was  served  with  the  hottest  and  plump- 
est of  chops  and  the  clearest  cup  of  tea. 

But  man  was  born  to  trouble,  and  this 
one,  though  casting  a  hungry  eye  at  his 
savory  rations,  drew  an  envelope,  with  a 
sigh,  from  an  inner  pocket. 

Beth's  heart  fell.  How  she  wished 
she  might  urge  him  to  eat  his  luncheon 
before  they  discussed  anything  disagree- 
able. 

Treve  was  of  a  nature  firm  and  reso- 
lute, and  he  had  long  been  given  to 
priding  himself  on  doing  thoroughly  the 
duty  before  him,  even  when  it  was  a 
hard  one,  and  his  wife's  intuition  now 
warned  her  that  this  was  to  be  an  un- 
comfortable experience;  his  silence,  and 
the  slowness  of  his  movements  all  told 
her  this.  Goodness  and  rich  experiences, 
she  believed,  came  into  one's  life  with 
rippling  laughter,  or  with  passionate 
tears,  or  with  both.  It  was  only  logical 
duty,  and  a  wise  mind's  reasoning,  that 
had  a  stiff  and  righteous  manner  of 
presenting  truths. 

Treve  pushed  back  his  chair  a  little. 


away  from  the  cooling  chops  and  tea. 
He  drew  a  paper  from  the  envelope,  but 
as  yet  had  not  framed  his  words  of  en- 
lightenment. 

Beth  hastily  swallowed  a  gulp  of  tea, 
and  dug  her  silver  fork  into  her  chop. 
A  gush  of  juice  and  an  entrancing  odor 
followed,  but  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  lifting  even  a  small  bit  of  it  to  her 
mouth.  A  strange  impulse,  to  scream  or 
laugh  or  leap  to  her  feet,  came  over  her, 
but  she  pushed  it  from  her  and  held  it 
away  by  the  force  of  her  young  will. 

Suddenly  Treve  spoke  out.  "Beth, 
it 's  mighty  disagreeable,  I  know,"  he 
began,  unable  to  keep  suppressed  a  tone 
of  injury,"  "but  the  bill  for  the — for  the 
gray  dress  came  in  this  morning." 

Beth  smiled  out,  deeply  relieved,  for 
this  could  not  be  so  bad ; — that  had  been 
part  of  the  surprise — the  cheapness  of 
her  pretty  dress. 

Her  husband  opened  the  sheet  of 
paper  and  held  it  out  for  her  to  see. 
"Here  it  is,"  he  said.  "All  this  lot  of 
truck — a  whole  page  of  it." 

"Yes,  but  the  bill  is  not  big.  All  the 
little  items  are  hooks  and  eyes  and  lin- 
ings and  shields  and " 

"I  dont  care  anything  about  what  they 
are — but  just  look  at  the  length  of  the 
bill — that 's  what  I  cant  stand.  Nothing 
really  bought,  just  a  lot  of  trifles." 

"But  it 's  the  whole  that  makes  the 
dress,"  she  explained  in  wonderment. 

"The  whole — the  whole — the  whole  of 
what?"  he  asked  testily,  his  eyes  taking 
no  note  of  the  soft  cheek  that  was  pale 
where  a  year  ago  it  had  been  blooming — 
nor  of  the  fragile  hand,  almost  as  trans- 
parent as  the  cup  she  held,  nor  of  the 
figure  that  had  lost  its  pliant,  slender 
roundness. 

"Why — why,  I  thought — "  she  began, 
"I  thought  you  wanted  me  to  look  nice. 
You  said,  dont  you  remember,  on  our 
wedding  day " 

He  moved  impatiently,  and  pushed  his 
chair  back  from  the  table,  scraping  it 
harshly  over  the  floor. 

"There  is  no  use  in  our  arguing,  Beth. 
Of  course,  I  want  you  to  look  nice,  but 
with  the  boy's  future  to  look  out  for  we 
must  learn  some  new  economies."  His 
voice  had  fallen — he  was  observing  how 
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pale  Beth  was,  and  how  her  eyes  shone. 
He  looked  at  her  again,  and  a  bit  anx- 
iously. 

"I  believe  nursing  the  baby  is  too 
much  for  you — you  must  be  very  care- 
ful." 

"No,  no,  it  is  n't  that !  I  love  to,"  she 
managed  to  say.  She  rose,  a  smile  sum- 
moned to  her  lips,  but  darted  suddenly 
from  the  table,  unable  longer  to  hold 
back  the  flood  of  tears,  and  welcoming 
the  lusty  cry  that  was  coming  rolling 
down  the  stairs  from  the  nursery. 

As  Treve  went  down  the  front  steps 
to  the  street  he  realized  that  he  had 
made  something  of  a  fool  of  himself 
and  had  gained  little  of  his  point.  After 
all,  Beth  was  a  dear  little  thing,  and  it 
was  hard  to  be  firm  with  her.  He  be- 
lieved he  would  have  to  go  a  little  slow 
in  training  her — he  had  never  noticed 
before  how  white  she  was,  or  that  her 
veins  were  as  blue  as  her  eyes,  and  were 
laced  in  a  network  over  her  temples,  and 
on  her  pretty  hands. 

As  he  walked  with  much  briskness  to 
the  corner  and  swung  to  the  step  of  a 
passing  car,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
drop  in  and  have  a  talk  with  her  doctor ; 
he  might  be  able  to  tell  him  something 
to  do  for  her;  perhaps  the  care  of  the 
baby  was  going  to  be  too  much  for 
her;  she  was  only  twenty-two.  At  this 
he  blushed,  remembering  his  own  thirty 
years.  At  her  age  he  feared  he  had 
been  far  more  extravagant  than  she 
dreamed  of  being,  but  dismissed  the 
thought  promptly  from  his  mind,  arguing 
that  he  was  a  man,  which  made  it  very 
different. 

In  the  meantime  Beth  was  working 
with  fevered  haste,  folding  and  placing 
the  new  dress  in  a  box.  Calling  Katie 
from  the  kitchen  and  leaving  her  with 
the  baby,  Beth  hurried  on  trembling  feet, 
with  the  box  in  her  arms,  to  her 
mother's. 

She  was  greeted  there  with  glad  sur- 
prise, and  her  mother,  at  sight  of  her 
pale  cheeks,  hastened  to  get  her  a  cup 
of  hot  tea. 

Beth  was  mustering  all  her  courage 
for  the  delicate  task  before  her.  She 
drew  the  box  round  in  front  of  her,  and 


sitting  down,  placed  it  across  her  knees, 
her  slender  fingers  plucking  at  the 
string.  When  the  tea  was  brought,  she 
drank  it  thankfully ;  it  was  what  she 
needed  in  her  weakness  to  give  her  cour- 
age to  hide  from  these  loving  women 
the  motive  for  her  coming. 

She  began  cautiously : 

"You  know,  Tess,  how  well  my  gray 
silk  looks  on  you." 

"Yes !  Why,  Beth,"  interrupted  Tess, 
eagerly,  her  eyes  shining  with  anticipa- 
tion.    "Dont  you  like  it?" 

"No;  not  very  well.  I  am  so  pale 
now.  I  think  some  other  color  would 
suit  me  better,  so  if  you  want  it  I  'm 
going  to  sell  it  to  you." 

"Oh !  Beth,  you  dear  girl !  I  believe 
you  are  doing  it  just  because  I  admired 
it  so.  I  'm  wild  for  it,  but  after  all 
your  work  and  planning — why,  Beth, 
dear,  I  really  hate  to  take  it." 

Beth  was  smiling  now ;  how  easy  it 
was  after  all ! 

Tess  had  taken  the  box  from  her 
knees  and  opened  it,  and  now,  amid 
many  ohs  and  ahs,  was  lifting  the  gown 
from  its  wrappings  of  tissue  paper. 

Until  that  moment  it  had  seemed  to 
the  young  wife  that  her  single  wish  was 
to  get  the  dress  out  of  her  hands  and  to 
pay  the  bill,  but  as  the  shimmering  love- 
liness was  unfolded  and  held  up  for  ad- 
miration, she  remembered  with  a  rush  of 
emotion  all  her  tender  anticipation  in 
planning  it,  and  her  design  to  show  it 
to  her  husband  in  the  hope  of  seeing  his 
eyes  light  up  proudly  as  he  looked. 

Tess  was  filling  the  room  with  ex- 
travagant delight,  while  her  mother  had 
sent  for  her  purse  to  pay  Beth. 

"Mother,  I  want  only  the  exact  amount 
it  cost  me,"  she  said ;  "not  one  cent 
more." 

"But  all  your  hard  work,  and  planning 
and  time — that  is  worth  a  good  deal, 
dear."  Her  mother's  eyes  were  filling 
slowly  as  she  looked  at  Beth,  realizing 
the  ravages  a  short  year's  time  had  made 
in  her  young  daughter's  health  and 
beauty. 

"No,  no,  mother  dear,"  Beth  was  re- 
monstrating, "it  is  sweet  and  thoughtful 
of  you  to  want  to  pay  me  for  my  time. 
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but  I  love  to  do  that  for  Tess,  I  love  to 
think  that  she  is  going  to  have  the  dress. 
It  is  perfect  on  her." 

She  rose  to  go  amid  a  chorus  of  loving 
protests.    She  put  them  off  gently. 

"I  must  go  back,"  she  explained. 
"Kate  has  some  ironing  to  do,  and  can- 
not be  bothered  with  the  care  of  baby." 

When  she  was  out  in  the  open  air, 
thought  of  the  bill  possessed  her  and  she 
resolved  to  take  the  car  down  town  and 
pay  it  at  once. 

She  was  tired  when  she  got  home  at 
last,  but  her  mind  was  at  ease.  The 
dress  was  Tessie's,  dear,  beautiful  Tess, 
who  was  only  twenty  and  had  a  passion 
for  pretty  clothes;  and  the  bill  was  paid 
and  she  had  the  receipt  in  her  purse  to 
show  proudly  to  Treve  when  he  came 
home. 

When  she  heard  his  latch-key  in  the 
door,  she  went  to  meet  him,  a  quiet 
peace  shining  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  in 
her  smile  of  welcome.  Baby  was  un- 
dressed and  sound  asleep  for  the  night 
in  his  snug  little  nest  upstairs,  and  she 
had  come  from  the  kitchen  and  knew 
that  a  modest  little  dinner  was  waiting 
there  to  be  served,  and  that  it  was  both 
well  cooked  and  well  garnished. 

Treve  came  in  with  a  smile  on  his 
face.  He  had  been  doing  some  thinking, 
and  his  interview  with  the  doctor  had 
left  him  anxious  and  a  little  apprehen- 
sive. 

"Well !"  her  exclaimed  brightly,  kiss- 
ing her  with  fondness.  He  noticed  with 
a  sudden  pang  that  her  lips  were  cold, 
and  paler  than  he  would  have  liked. 
Where  was  the  bright,  impulsive  girl  of 
a  year  ago? 

"You  are  cooping  yourself  up  too 
much,  dear,"  he  said,  as  they  strolled 
toward  the  open  fire  in  the  lamp-lighted 
sitting-room,  after  he  had  laid  aside  his 
coat  arui  hat  in  the  hall. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  protested. 

"Yes,  indeed  you  are !  I  '11  tell  you 
what  we  '11  do  tonight ;  you  put  on  your 
pretty  new_  frock,  and  I  '11  get  into  my 
evening  clothes,  and  we  '11  go  to  the 
opera.  Then  we  '11  have  a  gay  little 
supper  afterward." 

Beth  gasped,  and  shrank  back  a  step. 


She  had  not  been  to  the  opera  for 
months  and  months.  How  she  longed 
to  hear  the  rise  and  throb  of  passionate 
music  again,  and  to  have  it  beat  against 
her,  recajling  all  her  girlhood  ideals  of 
life,  glorious  life  with  its  limitless  pos- 
sibilities of  happiness  and  goodness. 

"But — "  she  began  hesitatingly.  Her 
hands  were  clasped  together  with  in- 
tense longing.  "But — Treve — I  have 
nothing  to  wear !" 

"Nothing  to  wear?"  He  laughed  out, 
with  his  head  thrown  back,  and  his 
handsome  eyes  shining  in  the  fire-light. 
"Wear  your  new  dress,  of  course.  We  '11 
christen  it.  I  have  been  picturing  you 
in  it — beautiful  as  the  day  you  were  a 
bride !" 

Beth's  knees  suddenly  went  wrong 
under  her.  She  groped  toward  a  chair, 
and  dropped  tremblingly  into  it.  What 
was  the  tight  feeling  about  her  heart, 
in  her  throat,  about  her  brows?  Why 
were  her  fingers  locked  together  in  a 
kind  of  agony  of  suppression? 

She  was  turning  her  head,  her  beau- 
tiful young  head,  with  the  coronet  of 
bright  brown,  and  the  delicate,  blue- 
veined  temples,  from  side  to  side,  un- 
conscious of  movement. 

"I  have  n't  any  dress,"  she  said  at  last, 
her  voice  sounding  far  away. 

"Haven't  any  dress?"  Treve's  voice 
was  sharp. 

"I— I— I  sold  it !" 

"Sold  it?"  he  cried  out  brutally,  star- 
ing at  her.  "Sold  it?  Beth!  What  do 
you  mean?"  A  passion  of  anger  against 
her  was  rising  and  filling  him. 

"You — you  said  we  could  n't  afford 
it,"  she  suggested  faintly ;  "Tess  was 
anxious  for  it — and  I  took  the  money — 
I  took  it  and  paid  the  bill !" 

He  was  staring  straight  before  him 
at  her  face — he  was  wondering  was  he 
hearing  right. 

"Beth !"  he  cried  out  fiercely  at  last ; 
"Beth!  What  have  you  done?  You 
have  disgraced  me!  In  your  foolishness 
you  have  disgraced  me !" 

Neither  noticed  that  he  spoke  only  of 
his  own  feeling,  of  the  effect  only  on 
himself — not  a  syllable  of  her  or  her 
suffering. 
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"I  did  n't  suppose  you  would  care — 
just  my  sister — just  Tess " 

"Your  sister!  Have  you  time  to 
waste  planning  things  for  your  sister?" 

"N-o!"  She  didn't  exactly  know 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

He  should  have  seen  then  that  she  had 
been  simply  loving,  and  gentle  and  fond 
of  peace. 

Perhaps  she  did  n't  know  very  much 
about  money,  after  all,  but  she  had  been 
brought  up  carefully  and  prudently,  and 
had  never  before  been  accused  of  ex- 
travagance; and  yet  when  she  had  tried 
to  remedy  her  first  offense  in  the  only 
way  she  knew,  he  had  still  been  angry. 

The  room  was  silent  for  a  long  time. 
Beth  sat  thinking;  yes,  she  saw  plainly 
her  wrong,  now.  After  today  she  would 
do  what  her  own  judgment  told  her  was 
right;  as  she  had  done  when  she  bought 
the  inexpensive  silk  at  a  sale,  and  had 
planned  the  dress  which  cost  so  little. 
Her  mistake  had  not  been  in  having  the 
dress,  but  in  allowing  another's  opinion 
to  replace  hers.  She  should  have  been 
firm  enough  to  let  the  storm  rise  and 
break  in  unreasoning  fury  around  her, 
and  with  an  inward  calmness  she  would 
have  been  almost  unconscious  of  it.  The 
only  danger  in  it  all  would  be  if  there 
should  grow  up  within  her  a  slight  sense 
of  her  own  superiority.  At  the  thought 
she  was  shaken  inwardly  with  a  trem- 
bling. That  was  the  awful  part — not  the 
losing  of  the  dress,  the  paltry  thing ;  not 
the  missing  of  the  opera;  but  the  fear 
that  she  had  lost  her  priceless  treasure — 
that  her  young  husband  had  been  low- 
ered from  the  place  into  which  her  love 
and  faith  had  lifted  him.  She  fell  to 
praying  silently  within  her  that  this 
might  not  be ;  she  prayed  that  he  be  still 
above  her  by  right  of  his  superior 
strength  of  mind  and  goodness. 

She  had  been  thinking  so  deeply  that 
she  was  surprised  to  see  her  husband 
bending  over  her,  his  own  face  pale. 
He  was  holding  a  glass  in  trembling 
fingers  to  her  lips.  "Drink  this,  dear," 
he  was  urging,  gently,  in  a  shaking 
voice.  "I  was  afraid  you  had  fainted !" 
After  a  pause  in  which  Beth  was  trying 
to  gather  together  her  scattered  forces, 


he  added,  "Dear — I  did  n't  mean  to  be 
harsh — but " 

Beth  mustered  a  weak  smile  and 
pushed  the  hand  and  glass  with  a  gentle 
firmness  from  her. 

Her  husband  fell  back  a  step,  away 
from  her,  and  a  slow,  inward  horror 
crept  up  into  his  eyes  and  drew  his 
brows  together  in  a  painful  line.  Why 
had  she  not  seized  his  hand  and  fondled 
it  and  clung  to  it  for  strength  as  she 
had  done  before  in  times  of  weakness 
and  suffering? 

Beth  rose  slowly.  "I  am  going  to 
baby  now,"  she  managed  to  say.  "It  is 
time  to  feed  him.  I  '11  be  down  to  read 
to  you  when  he  is  quiet  again." 

Treve  stood  where  she  had  left  him, 
the  glass  still  in  his  hand.  He  watched 
her  move  slowly  from  the  warm  light  of 
the  fire  into  the  dimness  of  the  hall.  He 
heard  her  feeble  steps  on  the  stairs,  and 
later  could  hear  her  sweet  voice  cooing 
gentle,  loving  words  to  his  tiny  son. 

In  the  darkened  room  above,  Beth  was 
holding  the  baby  against  her  breast, 
nursing  him  to  sleep  again,  and  as  she 
felt  the  presure  of  the  dear  head  above 
her  heart,  all  the  pain  there  was  washed 
away  in  a  rush  of  warm  feeling  that 
flooded  over  her  for  the  man  she  had 
left  below.  Of  course  there  would  be 
mistakes — she  should  have  remembered 
that — they  would  have  to  learn  to  un- 
derstand each  other  better.  Why  had  n't 
she  stopped  to  kiss  him  instead  of  turn- 
ing and  running  away  like  any  coward  ? 

Her  weak  arms  were  tightening  with 
a  gentle  pressure  about  the  soft  form 
within  them.  "Your  daddy,  my  baby — 
your  dear  daddy — "  she  was  murmuring, 
her  lips  against  the  soft  hair. 

"Beth!  Beth!  Where  are  you?"  It 
was  Treve  without  the  door,  calling  in 
a  trembling  voice,  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense. "I  cant  see  you  in  the  dark — I 
was  afraid  you  were  faint — oh  1  Beth, 
my  little  girl,  I  did  n't  mean  to  treat  you 
so!"  He  was  in  the  room — groping  to 
find  her. 

"Here  1  Treve  1  Wh/y !— no — no  1 — 
not  tears  ?  No,  no !  you  must  n't ! 
Nothing  matters,  dear,  nothing — just 
your  love — that  is  all !" 


Army  Anecdotes 

By  Thomas  McArthur  Anderson 

BriKadier  GeneriJ  U.  S.  A.,  Retired 


iTANCUOVER  Barracks, 
Washington,  is  a  store- 
house of  army  reminis- 
cence. In  the  ante-bel- 
lum days,  as  the  period 
before  the  Civil  War  is 
called  in  the  service,  there  were  more 
officers  stationed  there  who  attained  dis- 
tinction than  at  any  other  post  in  the 
country.  On  its  records  appear  the 
names  of  Hathaway,  Harney,  Loring, 
Bonneville,  Grant,  McClelland,  Sheri- 
dan, Ingalls,  Joe  Hooker,  Augur,  Al- 
vord,  Pickett,  Wright,  Withers,  Forsyth. 
Macfeely,  Raines,  Phil  Kearney,  Rey- 
nolds, Hodges,  Haller,  Kantz,  Casey, 
Gordon,  Granger,  A.  J.  Smith,  Sill, 
James  B.  Fry,  Stoneman,  Ekerson,  Dar- 
by, better  known  as  John  Phoenix,  and 
old  Ben  Beall.  Of  this  list  of  wonhies 
not  one  remains.  More  recently  some 
other  names  have  appeared  on  the  de- 
partment roster.  Miles,  Howard,  Mor- 
row, Gibbon,  Otis.  Many  of  their 
names  are  writ  ilarge  in  history  and 
others  live  in  story  and  tradition.  Some 
of  these  I  will  record.  Something  could 
be  told  of  every  man  whose  name  ap- 
pears upon  the  list,  and  also  of  Douglas, 
McLaughlin  and  Ogden,  the  Hudson 
Bay  Barons  of  early  days. 

I  will  begin  with  one  of  General  In- 
galls' recollections  of  the  antagonisms 
between  General  Wool  and  Governor 
Isaac  Stevens.  It  seems  that  Wool  re- 
fused to  give  Stevens  an  escort  for  one 
of  his  explorations  along  the  line  of  the 
projected  Northern  Pacific.  In  fact,  the 
records  show  that  Wool  habitually  dis- 
approved of  all  the  Governor's  sugges- 
tions.     A    discussion    of    this    subject 


nearly    always    brought    out    something 
sensational. 

Why  General  Wool  Did  n't  Like  Gov- 
ernor Stevens. 

Governor  Stevens,  when  a  lieutenant 
of  engineers,  published  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Mexican  War.  Once,  at  a  public 
dinner.  Wool  reproached  Stevens  with 
having  ignored  his  service.  Thereupon 
Stevens  rose  and  said  he  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  make  amends  for  that  omission, 
for  he  said:  "I  neglected  to  state  in  my 
monograph  that  Wool  always  com- 
manded the  reserves."  And  that  is  the 
reason,  said  the  story-teller,  why  Wool 
was  willing  to  let  the  Blackfeet  scalp 
Stevens,  when  he  was  coming  out  here 
as  Governor.  Then  another  veteran  as- 
serted that  Wool  was  right  in  mistrust- 
ing Stevens,  Curry  and  Brown  and  the 
whole  set  of  Volunteers.  "I  was  here  on 
1855  and  '56,"  said  the  speaker,  "and  I 
know  that  in  the  Volunteer  company  en- 
rolled in  the  town  of  Vancouver,  men, 
women  and  children  were  entered  in  the 
roll,  mustered  and  paid.  Why,"  he 
went  on,  "there  were  only  fifty  white 
people  in  the  county,  yet  a  full  company 
was  raised  here.  M;ary  Jane  Smith, 
old  Squire  Smith's  wife,  was  entered  on 
the  roll  as  M.  J.  Smith.  Young  Dick 
was  properly  entered  in  the  Infantry, 
for  he  was  a  baby  in  arms." 

Another  gentleman  referring  to  the 
same  period  said  that  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  Vancouver  companies, 
but  that  he,  himself,  had  raised  a  com- 
pany of  good,  able-bodied  men  and  that 
General  Wool  had  refused  to  accept 
them. 
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A  Reminiscence  of  Colonel  Shaw. 
A   reminiscence   of   the   Nez    Perce 
War  throws  a  strange  side-light  on  that 
episode,    and    incidentally    upon    Indian 
character : 

An  Indian  interpreter  states  that  he 
was  present  in  camp  when  a  lot  of  Nez 
Perces  and  Umatillas  received  General 
Howard's  notice  that  he  would  force 
them  on  the  reservation.  A  number  of 
young  bucks  had  just  returned  from  the 
Blackfeet  countrv  and  were  having  a 
coup-dance  in  celebration  of  their 
achievements.  Dancing  around  the  fire, 
one  young  dare-devil  was  showing  his 
coup-stick  covered  with  scalp  locks  and 
telling  when  and  where  he  had  gotten 
them,  when  a  half-drunken  fellow  spoke 
up  and  said :  "How  about  your  father — 
tell  us  how  he  died?" 

The  young  fellow's  father  had  been 
killed  by  the  whites;  so  he  sat  down 
amid  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  all 
present.  The  next  night  it  came  the 
turn  of  the  Indian  who  had  mortified 
the  young  buck  with  his  questions,  to 
have  his  coup-dance  and  give  his  expe- 
rience. He  was  doing  this  and  receiving 
much  applause,  for  he  had  many  scalps 
and  trophies,  when  suddenly  the  young 
warrior  stopped  him.  "Stop !"  he  yelled, 
"tell  us  if  your  father  is  revenged  ?"  For 
his  father  had  also  been  killed  by  some 
Oregon  Volunteers,  in  1856,  while  bear- 
ing a  flag  of  truce.  In  an  instant  the 
whole  camp  was  a  scene  of  wild  con- 
fusion, the  two  men  who  had  goaded 
each  other  to  desperation,  swore  they 
would  have  revenge  before  morning; 
and  they  did,  for,  dashing  off  on  their 
horses  to  the  nearest  white  settlement. 
they  murdered  a  whole  family  before 
the  next  sunrise.  Joseph  and  Looking 
Glass,  who  were  absent  at  the  time,  came 
back  too  late  to  prevent  the  outrage  and 
the  war  began. 

Anecdotes  of  Ben  Beall. 

As  Falstaff  was  said  to  be  a  wit  him- 
self and  a  source  of  wit  to  others,  so  old 
Ben  Beall,  who  was  stationed  here  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  a  source  of 
amusement  from  the  erratic  things  he 
did  and  the  many  strange  tales  told  of 
him. 


It  is  related  that  when,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  a  number  of  gentlemen  were 
calling  on  him,  he  took  them  one  at  a 
time  into  a  back  room  to  take  a  drink. 
When  asked  why  he  invited  them  sepa- 
rately and  not  together,  he  replied :  "You 
see,  gentlemen,  by  this  method  I  am  able 
to  get  half  of  my  own  liquor."  The  way 
he  induced  a  backward  host  to  stand 
treat  is  known  to  all  old  army  people,  in 
the  "Ghost  of  Pecos"  story.  It  was  in 
substance  that  once  when  he  was  camp- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Pecos,  the  mist 
hanging  over  the  stream  took  the  shape 
of  a  terrible  apparition  and  approaching 
him,  almost  distilled  to  jelly  by  the  sense 
of  fear,  said  in  sepulchral  tones :  "Ben 
Beall!  Ben  Beall!!  It  is  a  long  time 
between  drinks!"  Another  well-known 
story  on  Beall  was,  that  he  was  present 
at  Tejon,  in  Southern  California,  when 
the  post  was  shaken  down  by  an  earth- 
quake. Ben  was  very  fond  of  reciting 
Shakespeare,  and  also  of  his  toddies. 
He  was  just  mixing  the  ingredients  of  a 
toddy  and  rendering  a  fine  passage, 
when  the  wall  of  the  house  he  was  in 
fell  with  a  crash.  Beall  started  across 
the  parade  with  flagon  in  one  hand  and 
a  tumbler  in  the  other;  before  he  had 
gone  far  the  earth  cracked  and  a  deep 
chasm  opened  before  him.  The  old  sin- 
ner fell  on  his  knees  and  began  praying, 
but  it  is  said  that  he  dropped  neither  the 
bottle  nor  the  glass. 

His  epitaph  on  old  Billy  Grier,  the 
Bureno  commandant,  ran  thus: 

"Here  lies  the  body  of  Billy  Grier, 
Whose  mouth  was  spread  from  ear  to 

ear. 
Stranger,  tread  lightly  o'er  the  sod. 
For  if  he  yawns,   you're   gone,    by-- 

thunder." 

Colonel  Beall  was  irritable  and 
crabbed  while  stationed  here,  and  the 
last  story  related  of  him  was  that  when 
he  saw  the  Volunteers  coming  to  the 
post  he  got  off  the  old  joke  about  the 
Militia  being  invincible  in  peace  and  in- 
visible in  war.  Beall  himself  was  in- 
visible in  the  war,  and  after  leaving  this 
station  was  lost  in  obscurity. 

Nothing  can  happen  on  the  face  of  the 
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earth  that  does  not  remind  an  old  army 
officer  of  something-.  To  illustrate : 
Two  old  veterans  were  standing-  one  day 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  club- 
house, looking  at  a  company  exercising 
in  the  new  drill.  One  remarked  that  he 
did  not  like  the  new  "turn."  It  lacked 
precision,  he  said.     "Well,"  growled  the 

other,  "Captain is  a  better  gardener 

than  drill-master  any  way." 

That  at  once  reminded  the  first 
speaker  of  a  story  about  General  Double- 
day  and  Captain  Cunningham.  He  said 
that,  when  old  "Forty-eight  hours"  com- 
manded the  Twenty-fourth  "discolored" 
Infantry  in  Texas,  he  had  on  several  oc- 
casions sent  out  Cunningham's  company 
to  gather  pecans  for  him.  In  due  course 
of  time  an  inspector  came  around  and 
made  some  uncomplimentary  comments 
on  Cunningham's  "forty  thieves."  This 
criticism  "Old  Dub"  communicated  to 
his  captain.  Nothing  daunted,  he  re- 
plied :  "General,  that  is  true.  They  are 
not  much  on  drill,  but  they  are  hell  on 
pecans." 

The  Stupid   Soldier. 

"Oh,"  said  the  other  vet,  "that  story 
comes  from  an  older  one.  Dont  you 
remember  Jackson,  of  the  class  of  '56?" 

"There   were   two   Jacksons    in    that 

clcLSS  " 

"Well,  J.  H.,  then.  The  one  who 
went  to  the  Rifles.  He  was  once  de- 
tailed to  bury  a  dead  soldier  because  he 
was  the  most  clerical-looking  man  in 
the  garrison  and  the  chaplain  could  not 
be  found.  'J^ck'  dressed  in  full  uni- 
form and,  taking  a  prayer  book,  went 
to  the  grave,  telling  the  sergeant  in 
charge  of  the  working  party  to  have  one 
of  his  men  throw  a  shovelful  of  dirt  in 
the  pit  at  the  proper  point  in  the  cere- 
mony. 

"When  the  funeral  party  arrived,  he 
read  the  service  with  great  solemnity. 
When  he  came  to  the  words :  'Earth  to 
earth,'  he  glanced  significantly  at  the 
man  with  the  shovel.  The  gourd-head 
did  not  move.  'Earth  to  earth,'  he  re- 
peated. Still  no  motion.  'Earth  to 
earth/  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his 
voice ;  and,  then  in  a  stage  whisper : 
'Sergeant,  knock  that  damn  man  down,' 


concluding  the  ritual,  however,  with 
prayerful  pathos  and  dramatic  effect. 
After  that  it  was  said  of  Jackson  that  he 
was  'h — 1  on  funerals.'  " 

This  reminded  another  officer  that  his 
company  had  been  called : 

"Death  on  Wakes." 

His  story  was  that,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, his  first  sergeant  came  to  him  and 
said  that  the  men  wanted  to  "wake" 
Haultzbaum,  who  had  just  died.  "What 
does  the  company  want  to  'wake'  a 
Dutchman  for?"  inquired  the  captain? 
"His  real  name  which  was  O'Flaherty, 
and  this  is  how  it  was,  if  it  plase  the 
captain.'  When  the  last  batch  of  re- 
cruits were  sent  from  the  Island,  the 
sergeant-major  could  not  find  a  man 
named  Haultzbaum ;  seeing  O'Flaherty, 
who  was  just  his  make,  he  says,  says  he: 
'You  were  born  in  Stuttgart,  state  of 
Germany ;  you  're  five  feet  seven ; 
twenty-three  years  old ;  your  name  is 
Fritz  Haultzbaum ;  get  your  blankets 
and  fall  in.'  " 

"I  suppose,"  interrupted  one,  "that 
when  the  other  man  turned  up  he  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  his  name 
was  O'Flaherty,  and  that  he  was  born  in 
Limerick."  "That  is  no  part  of  the 
story,"  said  the  raconteur;  "but  it  is  a 
fact  that,  after  the  'wake,'  there  was  not 
a  pair  of  eyes  in  the  whole  company  not 
in  mourning." 

Some  one  then  remarked  on  the  orig- 
inality and  force  of  Cunningham's  lan- 
guage, but  the  seniors  present  all  pro- 
tested that  for  volume  and  versatility  of 
profanity  a  certain  old  quartermaster  ex- 
celled all  competitors. 

Unconsciously  Profane. 

One  remarked  that  swearing  was  so 
natural  that  he  was  entirely  unconscious 
of  it. 

The  story  was  then  told  that,  at  some 
whist  party,   old   Daniel  was  telling  of 

some  chevaseo  which  was  the 

storm  that  ever  raged.  "Why,"  he  said, 
"Tirene    (his   wife)    woke   me   up   and 

said:  'General!  this  infernal  wind 

will   blow   every  shutter   off   this 

mud-bedamned  cussed  old  Casa." 

"Hold  on,  General !"  said  one  of  the 
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party,  "Did  Tirene  say  that?"  "Why, 
certainly;  she  woke  me  up  and " 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "I  have  known 
Tirene  a  great  many  years  and  I  have 
never  known  her  to  swear." 

"Why,  who  said  she  did?  And  who 
was  swearing?  I  was  only  telling  you 
about  the  storm." 

As  this  story  elicited  little  applause, 
the  raconteur  remarked,  after  a  rather 
trying  silence,  that  he  was  reminded  of 
something  which  befell  Captain  "He- 
be-gad" Patterson,  when  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Steilacoom. 

Captain  Patterson's  Rebuke. 

It  was  "He-be-gad's"  custom,  he  said, 
to  drop  in  at  the  bachelor's  quarters 
every  day  about  toddy-time.  He  was 
always  invited  to  partake  and  as  in- 
variably rewarded  the  "subs"  with  a 
good  story.  One  day,  by  way  of  a  jest, 
the  youngsters  agreed  not  to  laugh  or 
make  any  remark  on  the  old  gentleman's 
stories  no  matter  how  good  they  mighr 
be.  So  the  next  time  he  came  around 
several  of  his  best  stories  were  received 
with  solemn  silence.  Mystified  and 
mortified,  the  captain  told  his  very  best, 
which  had  never  failed  before  to  evoke 
the  risibility  of  his  auditors.  No  use; 
there  was  nothing  but  silence. 

Then  "He-be-gad"  took  his  cap  and 
started  for  the  door,  but  turning  as  he 
reached  it  and  casting  a  reproachful 
look  at  the  boys,  he  said:  "Gentlemen,  T 
can  furnish  you  with  yarns  and  remin- 
iscences, but  be-be-gad  blanked  if  I  can 
supply  you  with  appreciation." 

On  an  Army  Munchausen. 

Among  the  officers  mentioned  as  en- 
gaged in  the  Siwash  Wars  was  Captain 
Maurice  Maloney,  who  then  expressed 
some  modest  doubts  about  the  decisive 
Schute  Prairie.  In  the  fullness  of  time 
character  of  the  victory  of  Muckle 
he  became  major  of  the  First  Infantry. 
Among  the  subaltern  officers  of  that 
regiment  they  had  a  Baron  Munchausen. 
This  worthy  gentleman  had  had  many 
remarkable  adventures.  But  the  one 
which  impressed  itself  most  on  the  minds 
of  his  brother  officers,  as  an  Irish  mem- 
ber remarked,  "from  the  frequency  of  its 


reiteration,"  was  the  story  of  his  swim- 
ming three  miles  out  into  Lake  George 
and  rescuing  three  ladies  from  drown- 
ing. 

The  officers  of  the  First  would  never 
discourage  chivalrous  endeavor,  by  ques- 
tioning this  legend,  as  appears  from  the 
following  story: 

The  regiment  was  under  orders  to 
change  station.  A  complimentary  din- 
ner was  given  it.  Major  Maloney  was 
to  reply  to  the  toast:  "The  noble  old 
First  Infantry."  We  give  the  speech 
entire : 

"Gintlemin — The    First    Infantree,    is 

first  in  war — first  in  pace "     Here 

the  major  became  either  modest  or  ob- 
livious, for  he  glanced  doubtingly  around 
the  table ; — "First  in  pace,"  he  repeated  ; 
"and  first — "  and  then  his  glance  falling 
upon  Baron  Munchausen,  his  fine  Mile- 
sian features  beamed  with  a  sudden  in- 
spiration, when  he  added,  "and  by  the 
powers,  the  first  in  swimming." 

Colloquial  romancing  was  not  con- 
fined to  one  branch  of  the  service.  The 
Cavalry  also  had  some  highly  imagina- 
tive raconteurs. 

General  John  P ,  while  command- 
ing the Cavalry,  used  to  take  pride 

in  explaining  his  method  of  training 
band  horses,  so  that  these  noble  animals 
would  keep  step  to  "Garry  Owen"  or 
the  "Rogue's  March." 

Tragic  Fate  of  a  Bandmaster. 

One  of  these  narratives  reminded  a 
captain  from  Tennessee  that  once  when 
he  was  a  small  boy  in  his  native  state, 
he  witnessed  an  attempt  to  train  a  set 
of  high-blooded  chargers  of  the  Grey 
Eagle  and  Waggoner  stock,  for  band 
horses. 

"The  experiment,"  said  the  Tennessee 
captain,  "promised  at  one  time  to  be  suc- 
cessful ;  but  one  day  the  man  who  played 
the  big  brass  horn,  that  twists  around 
the  neck " 

"The  tuba,"  interposed  the  general. 

"Yes,  the  tuba.  Well,  the  tuba-player 
rode  a  big  iron-gray  horse  on  the  first 
occasion  the  band  tried  to  play  mounted. 

"Well,  sir,  the  very  first  blast  the  in- 
fernal old  'hewgag'  gave,  the  iron-gray 
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horse  pitched   the   man   and  his   instru 
ment  clean  over  his  head." 

"Did  it  break  the  tuba?"  sympathetic- 
ally asked  General  John. 

"Why,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  "the 
tuneful  Dutchman  was  jammed  so  tight 
into  his  horn  that  they  never  got  him 
out." 

"What  did  they  do  with  him?"  de- 
manded all  present  in  chorus. 

"Buried  him  in  it,"  said  the  captain. 

"Captain,"  said  the  general,  with  a 
sad  and  reproachful  look,  "I  fear  you 
are  not  telling  the  truth." 

This  last  anecdote  will  remind  old 
frontiersmen  of  one  of  Jim  Bridger's 
stories. 

Jim  Bridger's  Tale. 

Not  long  before  the  death  of  this  fa- 
mous trapper  and  romancer,  an  English 
traveler  visited  an  army  post  at  which 
he  was  one  of  the  guides.  The  tourist 
was  very  anxious  to  hear  Bridger  talk : 
but  the  old  man  did  not  take  a  fancy  to 
the  tenderfoot  and  would  not  say  a  word 
in  his  presence. 

The  fact  was  that  Jim  had  become 
somewhat  taciturn  in  his  old  age.  He 
was  probably  the  first  white  man  who 
ever  penetrated  the  Yellowstone  Park 
and  the  accounts  he  gave  of  its  wonders 
were  received  with  such  incredulity  that, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  he  became 
"reckless." 

Then  when  his  account  of  putrified 
forests  and  putrified  gravity,  too,  were 
travested  by  accusing  him  of  telling  of 
putrified  birds,  singing  putrified  songs 
to  their  putrified  maker,  old  Jim  became 
misanthropic. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to,  however, 
he  was  finally  induced,  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  to  relate  this  exploit  to 
the  wandering  and  wondering  Briton. 

He  said :  "I  once  went  with  a  party  ol 
a  dozen  men  from  Fort  Bridger  to 
Bent's  Fort  to  get  horses.  Returning, 
rhen  near  the  White  River  Mountains,. 
_^e  were  attacked  by  a  large  band  of 
hostile  Utes  and  driven  into  a  canon  with 
precipitous  walls."  He  gave  a  graphic 
description  of  how  they  drove  their 
horses  before  them  and  held  the  Indians 
back     with     ingenious     strategem     and 


desperate  fighting.  But  at  last  they 
were  driven  to  the  very  end  of  the  canon 
when  they  found  they  were  in  a  perfect 
trap.  The  sides  were  absolutely  perpen- 
dicular. There  was  no  escape.  Bridger 
stopped  and  a  profound  melancholy  set- 
tled over  him. 

After  a  long  silence,  the  traveler  said : 
"Well,  how  did  you  get  out  after  all?" 

"We  didn't,"  said  Bridger,— "we 
were  all  killed." 

Called  Sheridan  "Paddy." 

We  will  conclude  this  symposium  of 
army  stories  with  one  of  General  Sheri- 
dan. When  he  was  sent  from  Vancouver 
with  a  detachment  for  the  relief  of  the 
Block  House  at  the  Cascades,  he  was  not 
stationed  here  but  had  come  down  from 
Fort  Yamhill  with  some  prisoners.  A 
gentleman  who  was  here  at  the  time, 
says  that  Sheridan  had  evidently  been 
on  some  hard  expeditions  and  was 
dressed  rather  shabbily.  One  of  the  offi- 
cers at  the  post,  who  was  rather  a  dandy, 
undertook  to  have  some  amusement  at 
Little  Phil's  expense  and  called  him 
"Paddy."  The  future  hero  of  Five 
Forks,  said  at  once :  "You  must  address 
me  as  a  gentleman  and  by  my  proper 
title,  or  ril  wipe  the  ground  with  you." 
The  offending  officer  really  did  not  in- 
tend to  offend  Sheridan,  so  serious 
trouble  was  prevented. 

The  next  day  the  whistle  of  a  steam- 
boat coming  down  the  river,  was  heard 
a  long  distance  off,  sounding  an  alann. 
All  knew  what  this  meant  and  rushed  to 
the  landing.  As  the  boat  approached, 
some  one  shouted  that  fifteen  hundred 
Indians  were  attacking  the  Cascades. 
Colonel  Morris  told  a  Captain  present 
that  he  would  have  to  take  his  company 
and  go  at  once.  This  patriot,  the  same 
who  years  after  bobbed  off  the  coat-tails 
of  a  lot  of  officers  who  reported  to  him  at 
Governor's  Island,  having  no  fancy  for 
Indian  fighting,  said  to  "old  Tompey," 
"Can't  Sheridan  go?"  Colonel  Morris 
asked  "Little  Phil"  if  he  would  go.  Sher- 
idan said  instantly :  "Certainly.  How 
many  men  will  you  give  me?"  "Sixty," 
said  the  Colonel.  "That  is  not  many  to 
fight  fifteen  hundred  Indians,"  said 
Sheridan,  "but  get  your  men  ready  and  I 
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will  go."  In  an  hour  they  were  off.  This 
was  a  voluntary  act  on  his  part,  as  he 
was  stationed  at  another  Post. 

At  the  Block  House  he  met  Colonel 
Wright  with  four  companies  from  Walla 
Walla.  After  the  fight  Colonel  Wright 


put  Sheridan  in  charge  of  the  Indian 
prisoners  and  ordered  him  to  inspect  their 
guns.  All  whose  arms  were  found  pow- 
der-stained were  made  to  stand  in  line 
and  every  tenth  buck  was  shot.  Sheri- 
dan was  never  called  "Paddy"  after  that. 


ear 


By  Helen  Tompkins 


Fear  of  the  thing  I  cannot  name — the  thing  I  cannot  seel 
Fear  of  the  shadowy  thing  that  walks  three  paces  back  of  me. 

Sometimes  I  loiter  by  the  way,  to  let  the  shadow  fall. 
Sometimes  the  terror  grips  my  heart.     I  call  and  call  and  call. 

To  no  avail.    Three  paces  back,  the  shadow  keeps  its  pace. 
The  thing  I  cannot  bear  to  hear,  the  thing  I  cannot  face. 

Three  paces  back!    To  no  avail,  I  hurry  on  my  way. 
To  no  avail  I  cry  for  help,  to  no  avail  I  pray. 

Three  paces  now  and  three  alone,  thou  slaver'st  at  my  heel, 
A  thousand  pangs  my  spirit  knows — a  thousand  tortures  feel. 

But  neither  threats  can  make  him  haste,  nor  coaxing  make  him  wait 
He  cares  as  little  for  my  love,  as  trembles  for  my  hate. 

Three  paces  now  and  three  alone,  I  feel  his  panting  breath. 
I  know  him  now,  mine  enemy,  his  name  I  know  is  Death. 

Nor  marvel  I  since  him  I  know  he  did  not  hear  my  cry, 
For  in  all  the  years  one  hour  alone  is  set  for  man  to  die. 


The  Architect  and  The  Goddess 


(A  Phantasy  Containing  Fact) 
By  Arthur  Davies* 


HE  architect  was  a  boy 
once;  even  then  he  built 
up  toy  castles  with  bricks 
and  stones,  making  gar- 
dens and  terraces  out  of 

the  mud  and  sand.   Other 

boys  looked  down  with  contempt  on  the 
boy  architect;  hence  he  grew  lonesome 
and  went  out  into  the  woods  and  the 
valley,  where  the  stream  ran  down  over 
the  pebbles.  He  used  the  pebbles  to 
build  more  castles  which  his  little  soul 
peopled  with  imagery  of  kings  and  beau- 
tiful princesses,  to  whom  he  would  talk, 
and  tell  how  the  other  boys  could  not 
understand  his  buildings.  One  day  he 
found  a  spring  where  the  stream  bubbled 
up  out  of  the  earth.  It  was  almost  hid- 
den in  a  beautiful  cluster  of  ferns ;  round 
the  ferns  were  long  grasses,  and  just  be- 
yond the  grass  was  a  covert  of  tall  pine 
trees.  Through  the  tops  of  the  pines  the 
wind  would  sing  to  the  boy,  and  some- 
times in  the  sunset  glow  the  pine  trees 
turned  into  ruddy  gold;  then  he  ceased 
to  build,  and  listened  to  the  song  of  the 
wind. 

The  boy  grew  into  a  youth,  but  even 
yet — when  life  seemed  all  mixed  up  and 
full  of  people  who  wanted  him  to  be  dif- 
ferent and  just  do  as  others  did — he 
would  rush  off  to  the  spring,  and  wait 
for  the  sun-glow  and  the  wind-song,  un- 
til the  sun  and  wind  went  down  to  rest 
beyond  the  smoke-town  which  he  hated. 
Then,  when  all  was  still,  he  could  hear 
the  magic  tones  of  the  girl-voice  calling 
to  him  from  the  spring.  Every  night  he 
felt  she  was  getting  nearer,  and  that 
some  night  he  would  see  her. 

One  day,  in  winter — when  the  stream 
was  frozen  over  and  the  grass  had  gone 
to  sleep  under  the  snow-sheet — the  boy's 


father  took  him  down  into  Smoke-town 
to  a  building  that  seemed  to  reach  up  into 
the  sky,  and  left  him  in  the  room  where 
many  men  were  building,  but  all  on 
paper;  there  were  no  clay  bricks  nor 
pebbles.  Kings,  princesses,  the  sun- 
glow,  the  wind-song,  and  above  all,  the 
girl-voice,  could  not  enter  because  of  the 
noise  and  the  window  shades.  An  ugly 
man  with  a  bald  head  and  red  beard,  who 
looked  like  a  goblin,  showed  him  how  to 
sharpen  pencils.  It  looked  so  easy,  but 
every  time  the  boy  tried,  the  point  broke ; 
and  the  goblin  said — "clumsy!" 

For  many  weeks  he  seemed  to  be  al- 
ways sharpening  pencils  and  sticking 
pictures  of  dead-and-gone  presidents  on 
to  white  pockets ;  until  one  day — when 
winter  had  given  place  to  spring,  and  the 
snow-sheet  had  been  rolled  up  and 
thrown  into  the  river — the  youth  threw 
down  the  pencil  he  was  sharpening  and 
rushed  away  from  the  smoke-city;  on 
and  on,  until  he  reached  the  water  spring 
just  as  the  sunset  glow  was  turning  the 
tops  of  the  pines  into  gold.  Then  he 
bent  down  over  the  spring,  and  his  tears 
knocked  at  the  home  of  the  girl-voice. 

The  wind-song  ceased,  the  gold  pines 
changed  from  dark  green  to  black,  and 
were  blotted  out.  He  lay  down  among 
the  ferns,  close  to  the  spring,  and  listened 
to  the  magic  tones.  She  sang  to  him  so 
sweetly  that  he  scarcely  noticed  the  sil- 
very light  rising  over  the  pine  tree  tops. 
The  voice  ceased,  but  he  slept  until  the 
silver  edge  on  the  pine  trees  grew  wider 
and  wider,  and  at  last  the  bright  beams 
of  moonlight  were  cast  right  into  the 
center  of  the  spring,  and — nestling  close 
to  him — he  saw  the  beautiful  form  of  the 
girl-voice. 

She    was    young — oh !    so    very,    very 
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young;  and  yet  she  was  taller  than  he. 
She  was  fair — oh !  so  very,  very  fair 
that  even  the  most  beautiful  lily  in  his 
father's  garden  seemed  ugly  in  compari- 
son. Her  cheeks  were  like  cream  on 
which  the  depth  of  the  full  red  rose  was 
relieved  by  tones  of  exquisite  pink.  Her 
hair  was  a  glorious  gold,  far  more  glor- 
ious than  the  golden  hue  he  had  seen 
at  sunrise  on  the  pine  trees.  Her  little 
pink-and-white  feet  were  wet  with  the 
dew  from  the  fern  leaves;  but  all  this 
was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  light 
that  shone  from  her  eyes ;  a  light  which 
pierced  his  very  soul,  and  sent  the  blood 
rushing  through  his  veins.  At  first,  he 
could  only  look  into  her  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment, then,  after  she  had  kissed  him — all 
the  coldness  and  misunderstanding 
seemed  to  vanish  out  of  his  life ;  he  could 
look  at  her  now  and  ask,  who  she  was. 
She  just  touched  his  ear  with  her  lips 
and  whispered — in  magic  tones — "I  am 
Genius  and  you  are  mine." 

Then  she  kissed  him  once  more  on  the 
forehead  and  was  gone;  leaving  the 
faint  echo  of  her  good-night,  rising  from 
the  spring. 

Next  day,  down  in  Smoke-town,  the 
whole  world  seemed  altered;  the  ugly 
man  was  kinder  and  gave  him  a  draw- 
ing-board and  corner-seat.  The  young 
architect  went  on,  day  after  day,  using 
up  the  stub  ends  of  pencils  and  waste 
paper,  until  he  heard  the  ugly  man  tell- 
ing of  the  competition  for  the  new  State 
Buildings,  and  of  the  great  money  prize 
offered  for  the  best  design.  That  night 
he  went  out  to  the  spring  again,  reaching 
it  just  in  time  to  catch  the  moonbeams 
crossing  the  centre.  There — waiting  for 
him — was  she  who  had  called  herself 
"Genius."  He  forgot  all  about  the  office 
and  the  plans,  but  he  kissed  her  full  on 
the  rosy  lips  and  swore  he  would  be  true 
to  her  and  none  else.  She  placed  her 
soft  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him 
again  on  the  forehead. 

For  weeks  afterwards  the  young  ar- 
chitect was  busy — so  busy  that  he  almost 
forgot  to  eat  his  meals — but  he  never 
forgot  to  go  to  the  spring  and  tell  Genius 
how  much  he  loved  her. 

At  last  the  plans  were  finished.  For 
two  months  he    heard    nothing — neither 


did  he  care — for  all  this  time  he  was  con- 
stantly seeing  his  love,  and  she  was  talk- 
ing to  him  in  the  magic  tones. 

Down  in  Smoke-town  the  ugly  man 
gave  him  more  paper  and  harder  work 
every  day,  and  the  master  took  him  to 
see  the  workmen  building.  He  liked 
that  the  best;  it  reminded  him  of  the 
pebbles,  of  the  spring,  and  of  Genius. 

One  morning,  in  smoke-town,  the 
newsboys  were  crying  out — "Result  of 
the  State  Buildings  Competition!" 

The  architect  walked  on,  but  when  he 
arrived  at  the  office,  the  ugly  man — the 
master — and  all  the  clerks  crowded 
round  him.  They  shook  him  by  the 
hand  and  told  him  he  was  a  great  man, 
that  he  had  won  the  prize,  and  his  build- 
ing would  be  magnificent.  All  through 
the  day  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
Genius,  and  how  brilliantly  her  eyes 
would  flash  when  he  told  her. 

As  the  dusk  of  evening  was  blotting 
out  the  smoke,  he  rushed  off  to  the 
spring  to  tell  the  great  news  to  Genius ; 
but  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  a  splen- 
didly equipped  carriage,  driven  by  a  man 
in  scarlet  and  gold,  barred  his  way;  the 
arc  light  shone  down  on  the  woman — 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  carriage — and 
the  architect  saw  she  was  very  beautiful, 
but  altogether  different  from  Genius. 
The  light  from  her  eyes  did  not  enter  his 
soul,  but  it  drew  him  to  her  as  if  by  a 
magnet,  and  the  diamonds  on  her  corsage 
caught  up  and  shot  back  this  voluptuous 
light  into  a  thousand  lesser  lights. 

She  asked  him  where  he  was  going, 
and  he  answered,  almost  with  a  blush — 
"I  am  going  into  the  country." 

She  whispered  into  his  ear — "I  am 
Midassia;  I  will  drive  you  on  your  way, 
and — as  we  go — I  will  tell  you  how  to 
use  the  rich  prize  you  have  gained,  so 
that  it  may  grow  and  grow  until  all 
things  are  within  your  power." 

He  hesitated  1  for  just  at  that  moment 
he  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  Genius 
calling  to  him  from  the  spring,  but  Mi- 
dassia gently  touched  his  hand  with  hers, 
the  heavy  bracelets  on  her  arm  rang  out 
with  the  sound  of  gold,  the  diamonds 
dazzled  his  eyes,  and  the  voice  of  Genius 
went  from  him. 

It  was  late — very   late   indeed — when 
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the  architect  reached  the  spring ;  the 
moon  had  gone  down  and  Genius  was 
trembling  in  the  frosty  stilhiess  of  the 
dark  night.  She  was  crying,  because  she 
had  waited  long  for  him.  When  he  told 
her  of  his  success  and  what  a  great  man 
he  was,  she  looked  glad  and  joyful 
again;  but  he  never  told  her  about  Mi- 
dassia,  and  he  forgot  to  kiss  her  lips. 

For  many  years  the  architect  lived  and 
worked;  the  ugly  man  and  the  master 
were  dead,  the  State  House  had  long 
since  lost  the  look  of  a  new  building ;  but 
every  year,  thousands  of  tourists  came  to 
see  it,  and  architects  from  all  parts  of  the' 
world  studied  the  lines  of  the  beautiful 
structure.  He  built  many  buildings,  but 
none  approached  this  in  beauty  of  con- 
struction; the  fame  of  it  still  brought 
him  in  great  honor  and  more  work.  He 
occasionally  —  very  occasionally  —  saw 
Genius  at  the  spring,  but  every  day  he 
met  Midassia,  and  now  drove  about  with 
her  openly  in  the  carriage ;  all  men 
coupled  their  names  together. 

One  day  the  architect  picked  up  the 
daily  paper  and  read  an  article  about 
himself,  every  line  of  which  burned  into 
his  heart;  for  the  writer  was  telling  the 
people  that  the  architect  had  built  but  one 
fine  building,  all  the  rest  were  common- 
place, and  that  for  the  great  City  Hall  it 
was  proposed  to  build,  he  should  com- 
pete like  any  other  architect. 

He  threw  down  the  paper  in  disgust, 
picked  up  his  bank-book,  and  exclaimed  : 
"Bah !  they  are  jealous  of  my  wealth." 

For  a  few  months  he  worked  on  as 
usual,  but  noticed  less  and  less  work 
coming  to  him;  he  had  always  loved 
work  and  hated  to  be  idle;  Midassia 
could  not  help  him — she  loved  pleasure 
and  hated  work. 

Then  came  a  day  when  the  results  of 
the  designs  for  the  new  City  Hall  were 
published.  This  time  he  picked  up  the 
paper  with  trembling  hands  and  saw  his 
name  was  not  even  mentioned.  The  prize 
had  been  won  by  a  young  student — so 
young  that  he  appeared  to  the  architect 
to  be  but  a  mere  boy. 

That  day  the  architect  would  see  no 
one,  but  in  the  evening  he  started  once 
more  for  the  spring.  It  was  so  long  since 
he  had  been  that  way,  he  scarcely  knew 


the  road.  The  j/iace  where  Midassia  had 
first  met  him  was  now  built  over,  but 
higher  up  in  the  woods  the  stream  still 
ran  over  the  pebbles.  The  architect 
limped  wearily  along  the  banks,  count- 
ing the  years  since  he  had  last  seen 
Genius,  and  wondering  if  she  would  re- 
member him'.  As  the  memory  of  the  old 
days  revived,  he  felt  almost  young  again 
— if  he  could  but  look  into  her  eyes  the 
full  soul-fire  would  be  rekindled. 

It  was  a  dismal,  stormy  night,  but  oc- 
casionally the  moon  broke  through  the 
storm  clouds,  and  when  he  reached  the 
spring  the  fitful,  silvery  beams  were 
shining  over  the  tops  of  the  pine  trees. 
He  looked  at  the  spot  where  he  had  lain 
so  many  years  ago,  and  lo !  his  rival  was 
there;  Genius  had  clasped  him  in  her 
arms,  and  the  fire  from  her  eyes  was 
passing  to  the  youth.  Even  in  his  agony 
he  noticed  that  his  girl  love  was  still  the 
same.  She  was  looking,  oh!  so  very, 
very  young !  and  he  remembered,  Midas- 
sia's  face  was  lined  and  wrinkled. 

As  he  looked,  the  spring  changed  to  a 
dense  black — blacker  even  than  ink — and 
the  stream  widened  out  into  a  river  of 
black  rushing  waters.  He  would  have 
jumped  across  to  save  Genius,  but  she 
and  the  youth  had  disappeared  ;  so  he  ran 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream  to  cross  on 
the  stepping-stones,  but  long  before  he 
reached  them,  the  black  river  had  grown 
into  a  boiling  torrent,  which  seemed  to 
circle  round  and  round  and  cut  him  off. 
He  saw  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
rush  into  the  stream,  but  none  reached 
the  opposite  bank.  Suddenly  he  came 
upon  a  little  mound  of  dust  upon  the 
bank ;  he  stood  there  and  cried  out  in  his 
agony,  for  the  swirling  waters  made  him 
dizzy  and  he  fell  down  on  the  heap  of 
dust. 

Almost  as  he  fell,  the  figure  of  a 
woman  came  up  out  of  the  inky  waters. 
She  was  wrapped  in  a  garment  of  pur- 
est white,  so  white  that  it  radiated  from 
her  and  struck  the  surface  of  the  black 
waters,  changing  them  to  purple  and 
gold.  He  noticed  she  was  old — very, 
very  old !  and  yet  extremely  beautiful. 

She  came  up  to  him  and  said — "I  am 
Truth ;  Genius  is  my  earth  child,  and  you 
have  been  false  to  her." 
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Then  the  architect  struggled  to  his 
feet,  bowed  his  head,  and  tried  to  speak ; 
but  the  dust  was  in  his  throat  and  nos- 
trils and  choked  him;  until  Truth 
stretched  out  her  hand  and  touched  his 
tongue.  Then  the  dust  fell  from  his 
throat  and  he  said — "It  was  the  woman 
Midassia  who  tempted  me." 

And  Truth  laughed  a  gentle  laugh.  It 
was  like  the  ripple  from  a  very  small 
wave — as  she  said : 

"It  was  ever  thus,  from  the  Creation. 
Oh!  child  of  man,  have  you  no  will 
power  ?  See !  I  will  show  you  what  a  small 
thing  Midassia  is.  Look  at  that  heap  of 
dust,    some    of    which  is    covering    you 


now ;  it  is  all  that  remains  of  Midassia." 

And  he  cried  out — "But  even  yet  it 
sticks  to  me." 

And  Truth  bent  low  and  whispered — 
"Oh!  child  of  man,  that  dust  will  be 
washed  from  you  when  you  plunge  into 
the  dark  river." 

He  struggled  towards  the  river,  then 
paused,  and  said  to  her — "How  shall  I 
get  out  of  the  river?  I  have  seen  many 
plunge  in,  but  none  emerge." 

Then  Truth  said — "Come!" 

And  he  rose  up  and  plunged  with  her 
into  the  black  river,  and  as  he  touched 
the  waters  the  dust  of  Midassia  fell  from 
him. 


Confessio  Amantes 


By  D.  Harris  Coy 


Tell  me,  Padre,  as  you  're  sleeping  by  the  fountain's  mossy  brim, 

Where  the  ragged  eucalyptus  makes  an  arbor  cool  and  dim; 

Do  you  ever,  when  you  're  dozing  'neath  your  cowl's  sober  brown. 

Dream  of  some  sweet  Senorita  in  a  far  off  Spanish  town? 

Does  the  night  bird,  when  he  's  singing  in  the  palm  tree's  dizzy  height 

Carry  you  through  years  of  memory,  with  intoxicating  flight? 

Do  you  dream  of  strolling  with  her  where  the  purple  Pyrenees 

Cast  a  glint  in  sunset  splendor  of  the  famed  Hesperides? 

There,  the  bell  for  mass  has  sounded, 

Do  you  catch  the  incense  rare. 

Trailing  from  the  unseen  censor  like  the  fragrance  of  her  hair? 

Well,  I  must  be  going.  Padre, — lest  the  brothers  think  it  queer 

To  find  little  Daniel  Cupid  sitting  by  the  fountain  here. 

But  I  feel  you  need  confession,  just  as  much  as  any  soul, 

And  this  makes  a  grand  confess'nal,  here  beside  the  fountain  bowl ; 

If  you  'd  only  wake,  O,  Padre,  with  your  rosary  in  your  hand. 

Tell  me  that  you  still  love  someone,  in  that  far-off  Spanish  land, 

I  would  feel,  my  dear  old  Padre,  that  your  life  of  sacrifice 

Would  yet  find  its  full  fruition,  in  a  hard  won  Paradise. 
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Timber    Land    Hereafter    to    Be    Sold    for 
Real  Value. 

The  recent  ruling  by  Secretary  Garfield 
of  the  Interior  Department  that  future  en- 
tries under  the  timber  and  stone  act  must 
be  sold  at  their  real  appraised  value  in- 
stead of  at  a  flat  rate  of  $2.50  per  acre  as 
formerly,  is  of  great  economic  importance 
to  the  West  and  the  nation.  The  timber 
and  stone  act  provides  for  the  sale  of  quar- 
ter sections  of  land  chiefly  valuable  for 
either  their  timber  or  stone,  upon  a  mini- 
mum payment  of  "not  less  than  $2.50  per 
acre."  It  seems  strange  that  this  simple 
statement  should  have  been  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  government  could  charge 
no  more  than  $2.50  per  acre  for  such  land, 
but  so  it  has  been  always  interpreted,  and 
under  this  interpretation  millions  of  acres 
of  land  have  passed  into  private,  and 
largely  monopolistic,  control.  The  timber 
land  might  be  worth  on  the  market  as 
much  as  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  but  it  was 
always  sold  for  the  flat  $2.50  per  acre  and 
no  questions  asked.  In  an  argument  for  the 
complete  repeal  of  this  act  recently  before 
the  National  Conservation  Commission, 
Commissioner  Fred  Dennett  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  stated  that  nearly  2,000,000 
acres  of  land  had  been  taken  under  this 
act  during  the  past  year, — all  at  the  flat 
rate  of  $2.50  per  acre.     This  law  encour- 


aged monopoly  and  speculation,  he  argued. 
The  speculator  gave  the  government  its 
$2.50  for  the  land,  the  timber  baron  gave 
the  speculator  twenty-five  dollars  and  the 
baron  expects  to  hold  it  for  a  time  and 
get  $100.  The  individuals  who  take  up 
their  timber  claims  under  this  act,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  are  afraid  to  keep 
them  because  of  the  danger  of  forest  fires, 
and  the  baron  customarily  offers  them 
only  one-half  of  the  market  value  of  tim- 
ber land,  but  his  ten  or  twenty-five  dol- 
lars is  a  big  advance  over  the  original 
$2.50,  so  he  gets  the  timber.  Under  this 
decision  there  will  not  be  as  many  indi- 
vidual sales,  but  the  total  revenue  will 
very  likely  be  increased,  and  the  timber 
conserved. 

Settlers  Must  Actually  Live  on  Reclama- 
tion Projects. 

An  upper  court  has  upheld  the  decision 
of  the  Interior  Department  that  a  settler 
is  required  to  maintain  continued  resi- 
dence on  a  homestead  entry  in  a  govern- 
ment reclamation  project,  even  though  the 
government  fails  to  deliver  water  at  the 
time  expected.  The  test  case  in  which  the 
entry  was  cancelled  because  of  non-resi- 
dence on  the  homestead,  was  in  the  Min- 
idoka project  in  southern  Idaho,  and  the 
court  opinion  states  that  the  Reclamation 
Act   is   merely   to   supplement  the   Home- 
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stead  law  and  can  in  no  way  annul  its  pro- 
visions as  to  residence,  and  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  land.  The  defendant  had 
improved  his  land  but  had  maintained  his 
residence  in  Salt  Lake  City  instead  of 
Idaho,  and  had  only  occasionally  visited 
the  land,  averring  that  without  water  he 
could  not  raise  crops  on  the  land. 

Speculation  in  Arid  Lands  Hinders  Settle- 
ment. 

The  annual  report  of  General  Land 
Commissioner  Dennett  discusses  vital  land 
questions  affecting  the  present  and  the 
future  West.  The  land  laws  should  be  so 
administered  in  the  future,  he  says,  as  to 
insure  that  remaining  public  lands  pass 
into  the  hands  of  bona  fide  home  build- 
ers. Against  this  demand  there  is,  under 
present  rulings,  possibility  of  speculation 
and  trafficking  that  defeats  the  original 
purpose  of  the  Reclamation  and  Carey 
Acts.  Knowing  that  land  worth  almost 
nothing  in  an  arid  state,  increases  to  a 
valuation  of  $100  an  acre  or  more  with 
water,  the  wise  man  with  little  else  to  do, 
goes  about  and  picks  out  such  arid  land 
as  he  thinks  will  be  some  day  reclaimed 
either  by  the  government  or  some  pri- 
vate company,  and  acquires  title  to  it. 
Thus  when  the  government  picks  out  a  re- 
clamation site  they  find  the  land  already 
largely  owned,  though  this  land  Is  worth 
nothing  without  the  water  which  they  are 
willing  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  give 
it.  Future  settlers  must  buy  of  this  spec- 
ulator and  the  purpose  of  the  Reclamation 
Act  Is  largely  defeated.  Likewise  when  a 
Carey  Act  project  is  sensed,  there  is  a 
rush  to  get  in  ahead  of  the  developing 
company  and  acquire  previous  rights  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  selling  them  out  at  a 
profit.  This  preliminary  cost  is  of  course 
tacked  onto  the  cost  per  acre  which  the 
bona  fide  settler  must  pay  when  he  de- 
cides to  acquire  a  Western  home.  The 
remedy  suggested  is  a  complete  classifica- 
tion of  all  open  lands  which  are  incapable 
of  providing  a  home  without  irrigation 
and  withdrawing  them  from  entry,  to 
await  the  time  when  the  different  tracts 
can  be  reclaimed  either  under  the  Carey 
Act  or  the  Reclamation  Act. 

Is  the  National  Reclamation  Act  Imprac- 
ticable? 

The  settlers  on  the  Carson-Truckee  Re- 
clamation project  have  held  a  mass  meet- 
ing and  appointed  delegates  to  confer  with 
Secretary  Garfield  asking  relief  from  the 
payment  of  their  annual  fees  which  they 
declare  to  be  excessive.  This  situation 
has  brought  up  the  whole  question  as  to 
whether  this  law  is  entirely  practicable 
and  exactly  meeting  the  hopes  of  those 
who  originally  framed  it.  Uncle  Sam  is 
to  build  the  reservoirs  and  ditches,  and 
the  settler  is  allowed  ten  years  in  which 
to  return  the  acreage  cost  of  the  project 


to  the  government.  This  amount,  which 
is  the  entire  cost  of  the  farm,  varies  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  or  more  per 
acre.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  act  the 
settler  must  make  his  farm  earn  ten 
per  cent  a  year  from  the  start  on  the 
original  investment.  His  alternative  is 
to  have  a  surplus  of  capital  or  to  get  the 
money  from  some  other  source  to  meet 
his  ten  per  cent  payments.  If  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  act  to  provide  homes  for 
the  homeless,  then  this  class  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  enough  money  ahead 
to  live  on  for  several  years,  besides  the 
meeting  of  the  yearly  payments,  and  the 
stocking  of  the  farm.  As  to  borrowing 
money  on  their  claim,  this  can  rarely  be 
done  for  the  simple  reason  that  title  is  not 
given  until  all  payments  have  been  made. 
Many  of  the  projects  are  miles  from  the 
railroad,  hence  there  is  no  market  for 
such  products  as  can  be  brought  to  quick 
maturity,  and  there  is  also  apt  to  be  a 
prohibitory  railroad  rate  on  this  class  of 
produce  due  to  its  bulkiness,  even  if  the 
railroad  has  already  reached  them,  or 
happened  to  be  there  ahead.  Carrying 
objections  a  little  further,  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  other  governments  have 
been  much  more  lenient  in  similar  deal- 
ing with  homeseekers.  For  example,  the 
British  Government  allows  the  Irish  peas- 
ant from  thirty  to  fifty  years  to  pay  for 
his  land;  in  Australia  the  settler  is  paid 
cash  wages  weekly  and  is  to  return  five 
per  cent  annually;  Texas  allows  forty 
years  with  interest  at  two  per  cent;  nearly 
all  private  companies  give  better  terms 
than  the  government.  In  opposition  to 
all  of  these  criticisms,  the  Carson-Truckee 
project  is  said  to  be  less  promising  to  the 
settler  than  some  of  the  others;  it  being 
the  first  one  completed,  conditions  were 
not  so  well  understood  and  because  of  long 
delays  in  getting  water  to  the  land  the 
expenses  were  very  great,  with  no  income. 
And  in  comparing  the  government  policy 
with  that  of  other  countries  and  private 
land  holders,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  government  charges  only  for  the  ac- 
tual expense  of  reclamation  and  not  for 
the  land,  and  that  the  settler  is  not  charged 
with  interest.  If  there  be  defects  in  the 
administration  of  the  Reclamation  Act, 
these  can  and  will  be  corrected,  but  there 
can  be  no  dissension  from  the  statement 
that  this  act  in  its  ideal  is  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  beneficent  land  legislation 
in  the  history  of  the  West. 

Representative  Mondell,  of  Wyoming,  is 
to  continue  his  efforts  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress  to  secure  the  passage 
of  his  bill  increasing  the  amount  of  land 
that  may  be  taken  up  for  a  homestead 
from  160  to  320  acres.  The  bill  was  left 
on  the  speaker's  desk  at  the  close  of  the 
last  session  and  it  may  stay  there  during 
this  session.     The  contention  of  the  father 
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of  the  bill  is,  that  as  open  land  becomes 
less  valuable  a  larger  amount  ought  to  be 
allowed  as  encouragement  to  the  home- 
seeker.  There  is  some  suspicion  as  to  an 
alleged  "joker"  in  the  bill,  whereby,  If 
enacted,  it  may  let  down  the  bars  to 
land-grabbers. 

The  Bureau  of  Soils  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  begun  a  systematic  sur- 
vey of  soil  conditions  of  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  west.  Since  only  a  small  per  cent  of 
this  section  can  ever  be  recovered,  due  to 
lack  of  water,  this  survey  is  meant  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  reclamation 
department  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
extensive  dry  farming  that  must  come  as 
land  in  the  United  States  becomes  more 
valuable.  At  present  the  bureau  is  work- 
ing east  of  the  Rockies  and  has  just  fin- 
ished North  Dakota  and  gone  south  to  the 
dry  belt  of  Texas  for  winter  work. 

A  recent  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior holds  that  "a  quarter  section" 
means  never  more  than  160  acres.  Some 
of  the  former  "technical  quarter  sections" 
contain  as  much  as  800  acres  due  to  care- 
less surveys  of  an  early  day. 


Six  district  headquarters  for  the  For- 
estry Service  have  been  established  in  as 
many  Western  cities,  instead  of  compelling 
all  important  business  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  as  formerly. 

The  grinding  of  alfalfa  hay  is  one  of 
the  new  industries  in  the  irrigated  West. 
This  new  feed  can  be  easily  shipped  and  is 
of  great  value,  furnishing  nourishment  for 
anything  from  a  chicken  to  an  ostrich, 
and  from  a  hog  to  a  beef  steer. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  handicapped  in  its  opening  of 
reclamation  tracts  from  the  fact  that  no 
fund  is  provided  for  advertising  them,  in 
contrast  to  the  large  funds  that  the  pri- 
vate companies  always  use  to  attract  the 
most  desirable  class  of  homeseekers. 

A  count  was  taken  in  one  of  the  many 
trains  which  carried  115,000  homeseekers 
to  a  recent  land-drawing  in  South  Dakota, 
and  the  result  showed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  business  and  professional  men,  one 
hundred  saloon  keepers,  ninety  traveling 
men,  seventy  farmers,  fifty  clerks,  fifty 
farm  hands  and  the  remainder  miscel- 
laneous. 
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4500  Acres  of  Valuable  Fruit  Land  to  Be 
Reclaimed. 

Boise. — A  new  segregation  of  4,500 
acres  in  Ada  county  has  been  granted  by 
the  State  Land  Board,  and  an  application 
for  its  separation  under  the  Carey  Act  has 
been  placed  with  the  Department  of  In- 
terior by  the  projectors  of  the  scheme. 
The  company  has  already  reclaimed  3,000 
acres  on  the  south  side  of  the  Snake  River, 
and  the  future  plan  is  to  add  8,500  acres 
to  this  original  tract,  and  to  also  carry 
water  across  the  Snake  River  on  a  high 
suspension  bridge  to  the  north  side  where 
it  will  be  made  to  reclaim  the  4,500  acres 
of  the  new  project,  which  includes  some 
of  the  finest  fruit  land  of  the  state.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  water  must  be  raised 
twenty-five  feet  out  of  the  Snake  River 
by  pumps,  and  the  long  suspension  flume 
built  across  this  wide  river,  the  project 
will  be  fairly  expensive  and  the  water 
right  will  cost  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  an 
acre.  Besides  supplying  the  4,500-acre 
segregation,  the  company  will  supply  water 
to  a  number  of  persons  who  have  taken  up 
land  in  this  neighborhood.  If  the  final 
governmental  approval  of  the  tract  is  se- 
cured by  that  time,  an  opening  for  the 
land  to  desirous  settlers  will  be  held  the 
first  of  May. 

Indian  Reservations  Likely  to  Be  Opened. 

Government  surveys  have  already  been 
made  of  three  Indian  reservations  in  Ida- 
ho, and  it  is  believed  that  much  of  these 
tracts  will  be  thrown  open  to  settlement 


some  time  during  the  year.  These  reser- 
vations include  the  Coeur  d'  Alene,  Black- 
foot  and  Lemhi.  The  government  has  al- 
ready begun  the  work  of  allotting  parcels 
of  land  to  every  member  of  the  three  sep- 
arate Indian  tribes.  The  parcels  allotted 
to  those  under  age  will  be  held  In  trust 
by  the  government  until  the  children  reach 
the  age  of  legal  responsibility,  thus  af- 
fording protection  against  misleading  spec- 
ulators. The  Coeur  d'  Alene  reservation, 
which  reports  say  is  likely  to  be  opened 
first.  Is  In  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
and  contains  some  of  the  richest  agricul- 
tural land  In  the  Northwest.  The  Lemhi 
reservation  Is  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state  and  borders  on  Montana;  while  the 
Blackfoot  reservation  is  near  Pocatello  and 
In  the  arid  section,  but  the  government  is 
now  engaged  In  building  a  large  irriga- 
tion system  to  recover  this  section. 

Resources  and  Possibilities  of  Idaho 
Siunmarized. 

Boise. — The  state  department  of  immi- 
gration, labor,  and  statistics  has  just  com- 
piled, through  Its  chief  clerk,  Herbert  Q. 
Hale,  some  Interesting  figures  which 
tersely  tell  the  tale  of  Idaho's  past  growth 
and  future  possibilities.  Among  other 
points  It  tells  that  Idaho  has:  275  days  of 
sunshine  every  year;  an  average  mean 
temperature  of  46.2  degrees;  an  average 
annual  precipitation  of  20.47  Inches.  Idaho 
produces  more  than  half  of  the  lead  mined 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  million  and 
a  half  acres  of  land  actually  cultivated 
under  irrigation,  and  twice  this  amount  of 
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land  in  reach  of  canal  systems.  It  will 
have  one  tract  of  2,000,000  acres  which 
will  be  the  largest  contiguous  irrigated 
body  in  the  world;  yet  Idaho  has,  accord- 
ing to  this  report,  more  land  open  to  set- 
tlement than  any  other  state  of  the  Union. 
Idaho  has  redeemed  more  land  under  the 
Carey  Act  than  any  other  state.  The 
great  Snake  River  Valley  is  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Italy  and  Spain.  Idaho  has 
quadrupled  her  population  since  being  ad- 
mitted as  a  state  in  1890,  and  has  doubled 
population  in  the  last  seven  years.  Of  the 
total  of  over  52,000,000  acres  in  the  state, 
over  20,000,000  acres  are  in  forest  re- 
serves, nearly  a  million  acres  in  Indian 
reservations,  and  nearly  27,000,000  acres 
unappropriated  and  unreserved.  The  total 
cultivated  area  of  the  state  is  about  three 
million  acres,  about  one-half  of  which  is 
dry-farming  land.  Grain,  hay,  livestock, 
beet  sugar,  fruit,  lumber  and  minerals  are 
its  chief  present  products. 

Overheard  Among  Idaho  Boosters. 

With  nearly  half  a  million  acres  of  dry- 
farming  land  within  easy  reach,  American 
Falls  has  hopes  of  becoming  the  wheat- 
growing  center  of  the  state  within  a  few 
years.  The  encouraging  feature  is  the 
numerous  yields  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
bushels  of  this  grain  per  acre  on  entirely 
dry  land,  and  a  general  community  aver- 
age of  thirty  bushels  per  acre  is  not  un- 
common. These  figures,  it  is  pointed  out, 
are  far  above  the  yields  of  the  Mississippi- 
Valley  wheat-growing  states. 

The  next  session  of  the  Idaho  State  Leg- 
islature will  have  placed  before  it  an  ap- 
peal for  a  large  bridge  across  the  Snake 
River  at  Glenns  Ferry.  The  proposed  ex- 
tension of  the  south  side  Twin  Falls  canal 
will  place  100,000  acres  of  new  irrigated 
land  directly  tributary  to  Glenns  Ferry, 
and  the  large  number  of  settlers  that  will 
follow  will  make  the  bridging  of  the  Snake 
at  this  point  almost  imperative,  it  is 
urged. 

The  yield  of  alfalfa  seed  is  said  to  have 
been  over  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre  In  a 
number  of  instances  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hagerman,  In  the  Snake  River  Valley.  Al- 
falfa hay  yields  eight  tons  to  the  acre  in 
three  cuttings.  AH  of  this  is  ascribed  to 
the  very  fertile,  disintegrated,  volcanic 
soil,  the  almost  continuous  sunshine,  and 
the  great  abundance  of  water  within  easy 
reach.  The  valley,  protected  from  winds 
by  the  high  hills  is  also  extremely  well 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  berries,  melons 
and  fruits. 

Sugar-beet  growing  is  one  of  the  prom- 
ising industries  of  the  upper  Snake  River 
Valley  In  the  vicinity  of  St.  Anthony.  The 
yield  has  been  from  twelve  to  thirty  tons 
per  acre  and  they  contain  a  high  per  cent- 
age  of  saccharine  matter.  There  are  at 
present  five  sugar  factories  In  the  state. 
Some  state  lands  In   this  vicinity  can   be 


purchased  for  ten  dollars  per  acre,  while 
tested  farming  land,  including  water  right, 
can  be  had  for  forty  dollars  or  fifty  dol- 
lars per  acre.  Near  this  town  Is  also  one 
of  the  greatest  coal  fields  of  the  Interior 
west,  as  yet  but  little  developed,  due  to 
lack  of  transportation  facilities. 

The  hay  ranches  of  the  Council  Valley 
district,  in  the  west  central  part  of  the 
state,  are  fast  being  turned  into  apple  or- 
chards, for  it  has  been  demonstated  that 
this  change  means  the  difference  between 
an  earning  capacity  of  thirty  dollars  aver- 
age and  one  of  $200  average.  During  the 
past  year  more  than  500  acres  have  been 
planted  to  apples,^  and  there  are  indications 
that  1,000  acres  will  be  added  to  this 
amount  in  the  next  twelve  months.  There 
are  approximately  15,000  acres  of  good 
apple  land  in  this  valley,  it  is  said. 

State  Issues  Bulletin  to  Aid  Amateur  Irri- 
gators. 

Caldwell. — A  valuable  bulletin  on  "The 
Preparation  and  Irrigation  of  New  Lands" 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Government 
Experiment  Station.  The  trained  author 
of  the  pamphlet  is  Elias  Nelson,  irriga- 
tionist  of  the  Idaho  experiment  station  and 
superintendent  of  the  sub-station  at  this 
place.  Detailed  instructions  are  given  for 
the  preparation  and  culture  of  irrigable 
land,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  best  crop 
for  the  first  years,  and  the  advisable  rota- 
tion of  crops  on  irrigated  Idaho  lands. 

The  average  arid  sagebrush  land  is 
easily  cleared  by  dragging  a  railroad  rail 
over  it;  the  brush  that  is  not  pulled  up  by 
this  method  can  be  grubbed  by  hand.  The 
ditches  are  next  surveyed,  then  the  land 
leveled,  and  plowed,  and  everything  Is 
ready  for  the  application  of  the  transform- 
ing water,  by  means  of  the  shallow  fur- 
rows that  lead  out  from  the  main  ditches 
through  or  around  the  tract.  The  farmer 
should  specialize  from  the  first,  and  in 
most  parts  of  Idaho  he  has  choice  between 
stock  raising,  with  a  specialization  on 
wool  and  mutton,  pork,  or  beef;  dairy  pur- 
suits; small  fruit  culture;  or  apple  or 
other  larger  fruit  orchards.  Alfalfa  Is 
the  banner  crop,  but  small  grains  are  al- 
ways profitable. 

A  new  scheme  for  the  development  of 
orchard  lands  has  been  started  in  the 
Boise  Valley.  The  company  is  securing 
options  on  and  buying  large  tracts,  not  to 
be  planted  to  trees  and  then  placed  on  the 
market  In  five  and  ten-acre  tracts  as  Is 
usually  done,  but  to  be  kept  Intact  in  one 
body — the  larger  the  better — and  to  be 
cultivated  scientifically.  The  property 
value  will  be  divided  into  unit  shares  and 
sold  to  investors,  a  certain  income  to  be 
guaranteed  and  the  company  to  retain  the 
amount  above  this  earning.  It  is  claimed 
for  the  scheme  that  It  will  Insure  scienti- 
fic care  and  prevent  deterioration  In  the 
orchard. 
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It  is  said  that  the  only  thing  that  one 
can  hear  talked  about  at  any  public  place 
in  Idaho  is  water,  water,  reclamation,  and 
again,  water.  Lawyers,  business  men, 
farmers — all  have  the  frenzy  and  fever  and 
have  it  badly.  But  perhaps  this  isn't  so 
wonderful  when  it  is  remembered  that 
over  $7,000,000  have  been  or  will  be  put 
into  the  various  irrigation  schemes  of  the 
state  during  a  period  of  a  very  few  years, 
that  a  score  of  towns  and  cities  have  sud- 
denly sprung  up  from  the  desert,  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  these  same  frenzied 
ones  owe  their  very  presence  to  the  one 
fact — reclamation,  or  water. 

An  Idaho  land  company  has  just  plant- 
ed a  thousand-acre  orchard  near  Mountain 
Home,  largely  in  apples.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  orchards  in  the  Northwest,  and 
will  shelter  a  small  colony  of  families 
when  it  is  cut  into  small  orchards. 

In  the  Medbury  Valley  there  has  never 
been  a  failure  in  the  peach  crop  since  the 
orchards  were  planted  eighteen  years  ago. 

Another  42,000-Acre  Carey-Act  Irrigation 
Project. 

The  first  steps  in  the  reclamation  of  a 
42,000-acre  tract  which  includes  some  of 
the  best  land  in  Southern  Idaho,  were 
taken  in  the  recent  filing  of  articles  of 
incorporation  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  Boise.  It  is  planned  to  spend  $800,000 
in  reclaiming  this  land  under  the  terms  of 


the  Carey  Act,  and  construction  is  an- 
nounced to  begin  at  once.  A  large  reser- 
voir is  to  be  constructed  on  Castle  Creek 
and  the  water  of  several  other  small 
creeks  will  also'  be  utilized.  The  land  to 
be  irrigated  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Snake  River  in  Owyhee  County  and  com- 
pletes a  chain  of  irrigated  tracts  begin- 
ning with  the  Minidoka  tract. 

Idaho   Has   3,000,000   More    Acres    to   Be 
Used  Under  Carey  Act. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  a  bill  was  passed  al- 
lowing Idaho  two  million  more  acres  to  be 
reclaimed  under  the  Carey  Act,  her  first 
allowance  of  a  million  acres  by  the  act  of 
1894  being  almost  all  allotted.  Bills  pro- 
viding for  similar  grants  for  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  failed,  apparently  for  the  reason 
that  these  states  had  not  made  as  good  use 
of  their  privileges  under  the  first  grant 
as  had  Idaho.  Since  the  Carey-Act  busi- 
ness of  the  state  has  become  a  $15,000,- 
000  proposition,  as  Governor  Gooding  ex- 
presses it,  he  proposes  now  to  call  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Legislature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  new  land-commission 
board,  for  the  control  of  this  large  busi- 
ness of  the  state.  Formerly  these  matters 
have  been  administered  by  a  composite 
board  consisting  of  the  governor,  secretary 
of  state,  attorney  general  and  superintend- 
ent of  education. 
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Dry-Land  Experiment  Stations  to  Be 
Established. 

It  has  been  recently  announced  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  In- 
terior Department  will  co-operate  in  the 
establishment  of  an  experiment  farm  on 
the  Umatilla  irrigation  project  to  assist 
the  farmer  in  mastering  the  problem  of  ir- 
rigation. The  average  homeseeker  on  a 
new  irrigation  project  has  only  a  few 
theories  as  to  the  use  of  water,  and  as 
often  as  not,  these  are  wrong,  for  it  is 
as  much  a  crime  to  the  land  to  cover  it 
with  too  much  water  as  with  too  little. 
There  is  a  nice  balance  between  stinginess 
and  profligacy,  which  only  careful  experi- 
ment can  determine.  The  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  slope  of  the  land,  the  crop  de- 
sired, and  general  climatic  conditions, 
are  a  few  of  the  vital  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  scheme  under  which  the 
Reclamation  Service  is  allotting  land  pre- 
sumes an  almost  immediate  success  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  or  he  will  be  unable  to 
meet  his  regular  payments  on  his  selec- 
tion of  land.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
experiment  farm. 

President  Kerr,  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural college,  who  is  largely  responsible 
for  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 


Departments,  also  secured  the  promise  of 
a  dry-land  experiment  station  to  be  estab- 
lished somewhere  in  the  counties  of  Mor- 
row, Gilliam,  or  Sherman,  provided  the 
state  would  co-operate  in  its  establishment. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  is  only  enough 
water  in  the  West  to  recover  one-tenth 
of  its  arid  land,  so  the  future  agricultural 
development  of  the  West  will  depend  fully 
as  much  on  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  dry-farming  as  of  irriga- 
tion. 

Notes    From    Oregon's    Reclamation    and 
Colonization  Projects. 

Silver  Lake. — A  representative  of  a  Salt 
Lake  City  firm  has  recently  been  in  this 
section  looking  over  possible  reclamation 
sites  that  would  claim  the  attention  of  his 
company.  That  he  considered  this  section 
a  promising  one  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  filed  on  the  flood  waters 
of  Silver  Lake  and  Thorn  Lake  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  and  announces  that  the 
survey  will  begin  soon  and  that  construc- 
tion work  will  immediately  follow.  The 
opportunities  of  this  section  are  neglected 
perhaps  because  Silver  Lake  has  long  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  furthest  from 
the  railroad  of  any  postoffice  in  the  United 
States,      but      this      company      announces 
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through  its  representative  that  if  some- 
thing is  not  doing  in  the  railroad  line  by 
the  time  water  is  ready  for  the  land  that 
they  will  do  a  little  building  themselves. 

La  Grande. — What  promises  to  be  the 
largest  irrigation  system  in  Northeastern 
Oregon  is  well  under  way  here.  Prelim- 
inary surveys  for  the  large  ditch  to  carry 
water  from  the  Grand  Ronde  River  far  out 
into  the  valley  are  being  made,  the  20,000 
acres  of  land  that  must  be  subscribed  to 
at  twenty  dollars  an  acre,  have  been  large- 
ly secured,  and  David  JJccles,  the  sugar 
king  of  the  valley,  has  promised  to  float 
the  necessary  bonds  as  soon  as  the  mini- 
mum acreage  is  pledged. 

Pendleton. — Claims  for  the  use  of  25,- 
000  miner's  inches  of  water  have  been 
filed  with  the  county  clerk  at  Pendleton. 
The  plan  of  the  company  is  to  construct  a 
fifty-mile  ditch  to  carry  water  for  irriga- 
tion and  power,  from  the  point  of  appro- 
priation on  Camas  creek  to  the  town  of 
Echo.  As  a  further  index  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  Echo  comes  the  word  that  the  money 
has  been  subscribed  for  the  erection  of  a 
$50,000  wool-scouring  mill. 

Albany. — Another  one  of  Linn  County's 
largest  ranches  has  surrendered  to  the 
march  of  the  Eastern  homeseeker,  and  in- 
stead of  its  single  group  of  farm  houses, 
broad  grain  fields,  and  heavy  forests,  it  is 
to  become  the  home  of  several  hundred 
North  Dakota  people  who  have  come  to 
this  coast  state  to  get  a  new  grip  on  life. 
It  was  last  summer  that  a  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota,  firm  secured  an  option  on 
the  thousand-acre  Payne  ranch  four  miles 
southeast  of  Lebanon;  and  returning,  they 
have  been  so  successful  in  the  sale  of  the 
ten-acre  tracts  which  will  be  devoted  to 
fruit  and  nut  culture,  that  they  promise  to 
bring  the  first  colony  of  250  people  early 
in  the  spring.  The  tract  is  on  the  survey 
of  the  proposed  Albany-Brownsville  elec- 
tric line. 

Vale. — This  Is  one  of  the  fast  growing 
districts  of  Oregon,  and  there  is  good  rea- 
son for  It,  since  tributary  to  the  town  are 
200,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  of  great 
agriculaural  and  horticultural  value,  which 
is  to  be  all  reclaimed  by  two  large  pro- 
jects, if  these  two  schemes  materialize, — 
which  there  seems  every  promise  of  now. 
The  Willow  Irrigation  &  Land  Company 
has  a  force  of  men  working,  and  promises 
to  have  water  in  time  for  the  next  irriga- 
tion season.  The  other  project  is  that  of  the 
Reclamation  Service,  the  Malheur  project, 
which  was  abandoned  several  years  ago, 
but  which  Is  very  likely  to  be  again  re- 
vived. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  has  announced 
the  formal  opening  of  the  first  unit  of  the 
Oregon-California       Klamath       Irrigation 


project  which  consists  of  31,153  acres. 
The  Reclamation  Service  Is  to  recover  a 
total  of  165,000  acres  by  this  scheme,  in 
which  is  Included  the  drainage  and  irri- 
gation of  two  navigable  lakes  of  Southern 
Oregon  and  Northern  California.  The 
first  unit  contains  some  of  the  most  choice 
land  of  the  project,  especially  fitted  for 
dairying,  hay,  grain,  and  certain  fruits. 
The  land  will  cost  the  settler  thirty  dollars 
per  acre,  payable  In  ten  installments  with- 
out interest,  and  an  annual  maintainence 
fee  of  seventy-five  cents  per  acre. 

Roseburg. — That  there  has  been  much 
misrepresentation  In  reference  to  the  res- 
toration to  public  entry  of  a  part  of  the 
Umpqua  Forest  Reserve,  has  come  to  the 
notice  of  the  local  land  office.  The  report 
sent  out  by  some  of  the  abstract  companies 
and  land  lawyers  stated  that  there  was  to 
be  restored  "91,950  acres  of  dairying, 
fruit  and  timber  land."  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  amount  restored  was  only  that 
part  of  this  tract  unappropriated  at  the 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  reserve  in  1907, 
which  totals  about  five  per  cent  and  is 
made  up  only  of  scattered  small  divisions, 
very  few  of  which  are  valuable. 

La  Grande. — The  recent  small  opening 
of  ten  tracts  of  the  Umatilla  project  for 
selection  by  the  public,  proved  that  the  de- 
mand for  this  sort  of  land  has  not  yet  been 
satisfied,  for  there  were  more  than  twice 
as  many  applicants  in  line  for  the  draw- 
ing as  there  were  tracts  to  be  allotted. 

Oregon  Conservation  Committee  Asks  for 
New  Water  Law. 

Portland. — At  a  recent  conference  here 
between  the  Oregon  Conservation  Com- 
mission and  the  various  water  users  of  the 
state  it  was  decided  that  a  bill  would  be 
placed  before  the  next  Legislature  asking 
for  a  new  water  law  for  this  state.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  chief  resources 
of  the  state  was  its  water  power,  available 
for  power  and  irrigation;  but  that  the 
present  water  laws  were  lax  and  out  of 
harmony  with  the  present  needs  of  the 
state.  The  result  of  all  of  this,  as  shown 
by  the  testimony  of  the  meeting,  was  the 
discouraging  of  capital  and  even  the  forc- 
ing of  it  out  of  the  state,  the  hampering 
of  the  Reclamation  Service,  the  turning  of 
prospective  Eastern  settlers  to  states  hav- 
ing better  water  laws,  and  an  appalling 
amount  of  litigation  in  irrigated  districts, 
which  could  not  definitely  settle  anything, 
since  water  rights  are  so  indefinite  under 
the  present  law. 

The  model  of  the  bill  to  be  presented 
will  be  the  Wyoming  water  law,  under 
which  water  privileges  are  to  be  admin- 
istered through  a  State  Board,  the  state 
to  come  into  control  of  the  unappropriated 
waters,  and  the  priority  and  relative  value 
of  rights  to  be  based  on  actual  measure- 
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ment  of  streams  and  a  system  of  central 
records,  which  is  not  the  case  at  present. 
This  report  merely  revives  the  movement 
for  a  modern  water  law  which  has  been 
put  before  the  past  two  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  and  which  has  been  vigorous- 
ly opposed  by  hordes  of  holders,  and  pros- 
pective holders,  of  all  sorts  of  speculative 
water  rights.  The  popular  will  demands 
such  legislation  and  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  until  it  will  be  secured. 

Settlers    Want   Malheur   Project    Revived. 

Ontario. — There  is  great  activity  in  this 
section  towards  the  revival  of  the  Mal- 
heur project  of  the  Reclamation  Service, 
which  was  abandoned  four  years  ago  after 
hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  preliminary 
work  had  been  done.  There  was  much 
harsh  feeling  against  the  Government  at 
that  time,  for  the  land  to  be  reclaimed  was 
especially  valuable  and  the  engineers  in 
charge  admit  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
projects  in  the  Northwest,  from  an  en- 
gineer's standpoint.  The  chief  obstacle  to 
the  project  has  been  the  attitude  of  two 
large  land  companies  who  hold  large  tracts 
under  the  proposed  canals.  These  lands 
are  being  held  for  speculative  purposes, 
hence  have  not  been  on  the  market.  Ac- 
cording to  the  national  law  the  largest  unit 
allowed  under  a  reclamation  scheme  is 
160  acres,  since  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
Reclamation  Act  is  to  parcel  the  desert 
land  out  to  actual  homeseekers  and  pre- 
vent just  such  attempts  to  hamper  devel- 
opment for  speculative  purposes.  These 
companies  would  much  rather  wait  until 
after  the  system  is  completed  before  sell- 
ing their  lands,  but  the  Government  engi- 
neers refuse  to  push  the  project  until 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  land  under  the 
system  has  been  pledged  to  take  water. 
There  has  been  much  recent  agitation  of 
the  matter  and  there  is  rumor  that  the 
land  of  these  two  companies  will  soon  be 
placed  on  the  market.  That  the  Govern- 
ment is  ready  to  go  to  work  is  shown  by 
the  recent  words  of  Engineer  Newell  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  preliminary  work  of 
the  project.    He  says: 

"It  is  a  splendid  project,  and  it  presents 
no  difficult  engineering.  The  Government 
will  start  construction  work  just  as  sopn 
as  the  ranchers  and  other  landowners  sign 
up.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  change 
in  public  sentiment  now  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  want  the  Govern- 
ment system  installed." 

Oregon  Railroad  Talk. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Harriman 
lines  of  the  Northwest  states  that  he  has 
forwarded  estimates  for  the  construction 
of  the  first  unit  of  the  proposed  road  up 
the  Deschutes  river  into  Central  Oregon. 
The  road  bed  will  be  expensive,  but  the 
section  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States 
without  a  railroad  and  is  already  well  de- 
veloped, having  the  largest  irrigation  pro- 


jects in  the  state,  near  Bend,  which  place 
will  be  the  terminus  of  the  second  unit  of 
the  proposed  road. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Pilot 
Rock  to  divert  water  from  the  upper  John 
Day  River  and  generate  electric  power  for 
an  electric  line  from  Ukiah  south  about 
fifty  miles,  to  Umatilla,  to  connect  with 
Upper  Columbia  boat  service. 

A  half-million-dollar  company  has  been 
organized  in  Marshfield  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  an  electrical  road  which  will 
connect  this  place  with  North  Bend,  Em- 
pire and  Sunset  Bay. 

The  Oregon  Electric  Company  has  just 
celebrated  the  formal  opening  of  their  new 
electric  line  from  Hillsboro  to  Forest 
Grove.  This  company  now  operates  sev- 
enty-six miles  of  high  grade  road  in  the 
upper  Willamette  Valley. 

Progress  Notes  From  All  Parts  of  the  State 

A  representative  of  the  Amalgamated 
Sugar  Company  is  attempting  to  secure 
contracts  for  1,000  acres  in  the  Wallowa 
Valley  to  be  planted  to  sugar  beets  for 
next  year. 

A  Douglas  Country  fruit  grower  has  sold 
his  entire  crop  of  apples  for  two  dollars 
per  box  on  the  ground,  which  means  $2,400 
per  acre  for  his  crop.  This  county  also 
claims  to  be  two  weeks  ahead  of  other  sec- 
tions with  early  strawberries. 

The  2  40-acre  Bear  Creek  orchard  near 
Medford  has  been  called  "the  champion 
orchard  in  all  the  World,"  and  the  claim 
is  based  upon  a  sale  last  year  at  auction 
in  New  York  of  a  car  load  of  its  pears  for 
$4,622,  or  $8.20  a  box,  which  is  claimed 
to  be  the  highest  price  ever  received  for  a 
car  of  fruit.  Seven  acres  of  pears  in  this 
orchard  have  earned  $2,200  per  acre  in  a 
single  year. 

The   sheep   industry    in   Oregon   is   esti 
mated  to   represent   a   valuation   of   $11,- 
000,000  and  during  the  past  year  returned 
a  profit  of  nearly  two  millions,  with  the 
employment  of  15,000  laboring  men. 

The  Portland  Committee  is  busy  in 
raising  the  necessary  $100,000  for  the 
third  annual  Rose  Carnival,  to  be  held  next 
June. 

The  president  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road has  announced  that  he  will  use  Doug- 
las fir  for  the  interior  finishing  of  the  new 
coaches  under  construction. 

An  alfalfa  farm  near  Pendleton  has  just 
been  rented  for  an  annual  fifteen  dollars 
per  acre,  the  hay  to  be  used  in  the  alfalfa- 
meal  mill  of  that  place. 

Near  Astoria  a  tree  was  cut  which  was 
128  feet  to  the  first  limb,  over  nine  feet 
in  diameter  and  contained  nearly  50,000 
board  feet. 

The  apple  has  been  pronounced  the 
the  State's  best  advertiser.     A  New  York 
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paper  recently  called  a  Hood  River  ex- 
hibit "the  finest  and  most  complete  exhi- 
bition of  apples  by  all  odds  ever  seen  in 
the  East."  The  fruit  industry  now  ranks 
as  the  fourth  or  fifth  in  the  state  and  Is 
fast  catching  up  with  the  wheat  yield  and 
salmon  catch  and  livestock.  These  latter 
together  with  lumber  must  decrease  in 
time,  but  the  apple  and  fruit  industry  is 
expected  to  go  on  and  on. 

The  Deschutes  River,  flowing  through 
the  center  of  the  state  and  joining  the  Co- 
lumbia at  right  angles,  represents  not  only 
great  potential   wealth   but  has  been  pro- 


nounced a  scientific  wonder.  Authorities 
state  that  it  would  be  possible  to  develop 
a  million  horse  power  on  this  stream,  or 
over  forty  times  what  is  at  present  devel- 
oped from  Niagara  Falls.  But  the  most 
wonderful  feature  of  the  river  is  that  its 
flow  Is  almost  constant  during  the  entire 
year,  not  varying  more  than  a  foot  or  two 
between  the  flood  period  of  the  spring 
and  the  drouth  period  of  the  fall.  This 
feature  is  due  to  secret  overflow  channels 
and  porous  soil  which  stores  up  the  over- 
flow and  feeds  it  out  gradually  through 
so-called  springs. 
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National  Apple  Show  a  Success. 

Over  a  hundred  thousand  people  saw  the 
recent  apple  show  held  in  Spokane,  some 
of  them  coming  three  thousand  miles  for 
the  especial  purpose.  Sixteen  states  and 
six  foreign  countries  were  among  the  com- 
petitors, although  some  of  the  exhibits  of 
those  farthest  away  did  not  reach  Spo- 
kane in  time  to  be  entered  for  the  prize 
awards;  and  others  of  them  were  care- 
lessly shipped  and  not  in  condition  to 
show.  The  largest  perfect  apple  exhibited 
weighed  one  ounce  less  than  two  pounds, 
and  was  seventeen  and  one-half  inches  in 
circumference.  Another  specimen  weighed 
thirty-six  ounces  but  was  imperfect  in  form. 
Three  acres  of  floor  space  were  necessary 
for  the  exhibits  for  this,  the  first  national 
apple  show  on  the  continent.  Wenatchee 
County,  Washington,  captured  many  of  the 
big  prizes,  including  the  thousand-dollar 
prize  for  the  best  carload  exhibit.  Yakima 
Valley,  Washington,  came  second  for  the 
big  prize,  and  Montana  third.  Washington 
captured  fifty-eight  of  the  prizes,  Canada 
eleven,  Idaho  five,  and  Montana  one.  The 
state  of  Oregon  was  pouty  because  there 
was  a  misunderstanding  in  the  judging 
tests,  so  did  not  enter  any  of  her  apples 
which  surely  must  have  taken  some  of  the 
prizes.  The  next  national  apple  show  will 
be  held  in  Chicago,  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  more  central  location  will  encourage 
a  more  general  competition  and  more  near- 
ly decide  the  relative  merits  of  the  West- 
ern apple  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

State  fjands  on  Sale  Monthly. 

Olympia. — State  Land  Commissioner 
Ross  has  prepared  a  circular  stating  that 
state  lands  will  be  on  sale  in  the  twenty 
counties  of  Washington  on  the  5th  of  every 
month.  Circulars  with  full  details  have 
been  sent  to  the  auditors  of  each  county 
for  free  distribution.  The  January  sale 
will  include  over  5,000  acres  which  cannot 
be  sold  for  lese>  than  an  appraised  value  of 
over  $97,000.  Timber,  tide,  and  general 
agricultural    lands    are    Included    in    the 


next  sale.    The  sales  for  last  month  totaled 
$249,000. 

Will  Irrigate  20.000  Acres   in  Okanogan. 

Riverside. — A  large  corporation  of  Se- 
attle has  proposed  to  the  landowners  of 
this  section  to  irrigate  20,000  acres  of  the 
Tunk  Creek  Valley  land  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  a  million  dollars.  Shares  in  the  cor- 
poration will  be  sold  to  the  landowners, 
or  they  will  be  allowed  to  trade  land  for 
them  or  even  exchange  work  to  a  limited 
amount.  The  necessary  water  Is  to  be 
taken  from  a  lake  and  It  is  to  be  a  grav- 
ity system  throughout.  This  county, 
Okanogan,  has  already  about  15,000  acres 
under  irrigation,  and  the  government  ditch 
will  add  10,000  more  acres.  The  Brewster 
project  will  give  another  tract  of  3,400 
acres  In  the  fall  and  the  rest  of  Its  10,000 
acres  the  following  spring. 

High-Priced    Tract    Near    Spokane    to    Be 
Reclaimed. 

Spokane. — About  4,600  acres  bordering 
the  city  limits  will  soon  be  Irrigated  by 
the  largest  underground  system  In  the 
Northwest,  and  platted  Into  five  and  ten- 
acre  tracts.  After  the  water  system  is  de- 
veloped from  the  several  large  springs  on 
the  tract  and  a  storage  reservoir  and  elec- 
trical pumping  system,  a  part  of  the  land 
will  be  Improved.  This  land  has  had  a 
wonderful  advance  In  price.  Not  more 
than  five  years  ago  the  land  was  consid- 
ered practically  worthless,  and  as  late  as 
1903  it  was  sold  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
for  a  little  more  than  two  dollars  an  acre, 
but  with  the  late  proven  fruit  possibilities 
of  the  land,  and  the  new  Irrigation  sys- 
tem, the  company,  which  is  exploiting  the 
scheme,  expects  to  get  $350  an  acre  for 
the  unimproved  and  $500  for  the  Improved 
tracts. 

Prospective  RO,000-Acre  Project,  Along  the 
Columbia. 

Hanford. — Seattle  capital  Is  said  to  be 
behind  a  scheme  to  reclaim  a  50,000-acre 
tract  about  ten  miles  below  this  place  on 
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the  east  bank  of  the  Columbia.  A  ship- 
ment of  piling  has  already  been  landed 
near  this  point  and  construction  work  will 
be  begun  at  once,  it  is  said.  Whether  this 
is  a  bona  fide  story  or  not  does  not  lessen 
the  practicability  of  such  a  project  in  this 
section,  for  the  land  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  especially  valuable. 

Wenatchee. — The  Brewster  Flats  irriga- 
tion project  which  was  announced  as  1000 
acres  has  broadened  to  18,000  acres,  ac- 
cording to  the  recently  announced  plans 
of  a  Spokane  capitalist,  who  has  the  pro- 
ject in  hand.  A  forty-four  mile  canal  is  to 
be  built  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,000,000, 
which  will  reclaim  3,000  acres  on  the  Pa- 
teros  Flats,  besides  the  15,000  acres  of 
the  Brewster  Flats.  The  construction  work 
will  require  three  years  for  completion, 
though  some  water  Is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  use  in  two  years. 

White  Salmon. — An  irrigation  district 
has  been  voted  by  the  land  holders  of  this 
section  with  a  bondage  of  $60,000,  the 
plan  being  to  pump  water  from  the  White 
Salmon  River,  to  irrigate  2000  acres,  and 
to  begin  construction  at  once. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Water  will  be  sup- 
plied for  11,590  acres  of  the  Sunnyside 
government  project  in  1909,  the  first  unit 
having  been  completed.  The  selection  of 
land  under  this  project  was  very  rapid 
and  all  of  the  land  in  the  first  unit  just 
completed  is  already  taken.  Applications 
for  the  other  units  of  the  project  may  be 
made  at  the  United  States  Land  Ofllce  at 
North  Yakima,  and  the  first  payment  of 
$6.15  per  acre  is  required  at  the  time  of 
the  entry. 

Puyallup. — About  4,000  acres  of  logged- 
off  lands  located  twelve  miles  southeast  of 
here  have  been  placed  on  the  market  by 
Mills  &  Son  of  this  city.  In  marked  con- 
trast to  the  condition  in  many  parts  of 
the  East  this  land  is  proving  very  valuable 
especially  for  dairying  purposes.  Much  of 
this  body  of  land  can  be  very  easily 
cleared.  The  firm  expects  to  locate  120 
families  on  this  land  during  the  year. 

Wilson  Creek. — A  promising  irrigation 
scheme  is  being  much  talked  of  here  and 
the  matter  will  very  likely  be  put  before 
the  Reclamation  Service,  if  private  capital 
does  not  volunteer  before  that  time.  The 
scheme  would  be  to  build  several  reser- 
voirs at  natural  sites  and  irrigate  about 
thirty-five  miles  of  the  Crab  Creek  Valley 
between  Odessa  and  Adrian. 


Notes     From     the     Alaska- Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition. 

Seattle. — Several  Interesting  announce- 
ments have  recently  been  made  that  will 
be  of  Interest  to  all  with  whom  there 
exists  even  the  remotest  possibility  of  at- 


tendance at  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Ex- 
position to  be  opened  in  this  city  on  June 
1  and  continue  until  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. Expositions  have  come  to  be  a 
habit  with  the  American  people,  for  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  at  least  seven  such 
gatherings  of  national  breadth  have  been 
held,  and  two  of  these,  at  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  had  the  dignity  of  world  exposi- 
tions. The  educational  and  economic  value 
of  these  gatherings  Is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished and  abundantly  justify  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  millions  of  dollars  that  they 
have  cost.  The  Seattle  Exposition  will  be 
of  great  national  importance  in  that  its 
chief  purpose  is  to  put  before  the  nation 
and  the  world  the  Immense  undeveloped 
resources  and  great  advance  made  by  the 
Alaskan  and  Yukon  territories  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

The  Exposition  will  have  several 
unique  features.  The  Seattle  commercial 
bodies  will  conduct  a  free  Information 
bureau  which  will  be  a  great  saving 
and  protection  to  the  public.  No  liquor 
will  be  permitted  to  be  sold  on  the  Expo- 
sition grounds,  which  Is  something  entire- 
ly new  In  national  fairs.  Hotel  and  res- 
taurant keepers  have  promised  to  keep 
their  charges  down  to  the  normal,  which 
will  mean  much  to  the  thousands  of  vis- 
itors. The  amusement  street  will  be  a 
mile  In  length  and,  in  keeping  with  the 
Alaskan  tone  of  the  fair,  will  be  called  the 
Pay  Streak.  A  livestock  show  as  large 
and  complete  as  any  ever  held  on  the  con- 
tinent is  planned  to  begin  late  In  Septem- 
ber. When  the  curious  begin  coming  this 
way,  perhaps  the  first  object  to  attract 
their  attention  will  be  the  Exposition  mon- 
ument In  front  of  the  Government  building 
which  will  be  entirely  covered  with  Al- 
askan gold  leaf  contributed  by  hundreds 
of  people  of  the  Northwest. 

Miscellaneous  Paragraphs  of  Growth  and 
Opportunity. 

A  million-dollar  corporation  Is  to  be  or- 
ganized in  Tacoma  for  the  building  of  the 
most  modernly  equipped  paper  mill  In  the 
West,  If  the  plans  of  Its  promoter  mater- 
ialize. The  most  of  the  paper  used  In  the 
Northwest  and  on  the  Coast  Is  shipped 
from  the  East,  since  there  are  but  two 
paper  mills  in  Washington,  three  in  Ore- 
gon and  one  In  California,  It  Is  stated,  and 
these  do  little  more  than  supply  their  local 
demand.  Press  paper  could  be  sold  at  a 
profit  at  half  what  It  can  be  shipped  from 
the  East  for,  the  promoter  says,  and  the 
mill  would  use  material  from  the  saw  mills 
and  forests  that  Is  now  wasted. 

Opie  Read,  humorist,  lecturer  and  nov- 
elist, has  bought  a  fruit  farm  In  the  Wen- 
atchee section  and  is  planning  to  write  a 
book  on  the  Northwest.     "This  is  a  great 
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A  LOXB  RANCH  HOUSE  IN  A  FERTILE  VALLEY. 


i;j)e  Creature  of  gegtertrap  antr  Cotiap 


A  hundred  and  fifty  miles  out  from 
Reno,  Nevada,  on  a  spring  day 
forty  years  ago  a  ponderous  v^agon- 
train  picked  its  way  through  sand  dune 
and  over  mesa.  The  wagon  was  a  huge, 
cumbersome  affair,  rearing  high  on  its 
wheels,  and  the  four  horses  strained  at 
the  tugs  as  each  little  ascent  was  en- 
countered. Evidently  the  load  was  a 
heavy  and  a  valuable  one,  but  the  driv- 
ers seemed  oblivious  of  impending  dan- 
ger from  the  "bad  man,"  who  was  sup- 
posed to  lurk  abroad  in  the  land,  during 
that  eventful  epoch  in  the  West. 

From  the  edges  of  the  great  canvas 
covering,  wisps  of  hay  poked  in  divers 
places.  From  the  rear,  the  form  of  a 
box  was  apparent.  Beneath  the  wagon 
was  a  box  arrangement  from  which 
dangled  an  occasional  pot  or  bucket. 

The  wagon  moved  slowly  across  the 
plain  until  a  lone  ranch-house  appeared 
in  a  little  fertile  valley.  The  caravan 
slowed  up  before  the  rude  shelter  and  the 


women  and  children  ran  out  to  greet  the 
newcomers.  The  rancher  also  appeared 
and  casually,  in  an  effort  to  learn  the 
business  of  the  driver  and  his  companion 
drawled:  "What  ye  peddlin'?" 

After  a  brief  exchange  of  words,  the 
horses  were  unhitched  from  the  heavily 
freighted  wagon  and  turned  loose  in  the 
corral.  Without  removing  or  examining 
the  load,  the  strangers  went  into  the 
house,  accepting  the  hearty  invitation  to 
"visit  a  bit"  with  the  company-hungry 
settlers.  Nor  did  they  again  return  to 
the  wagon  until  the  following  morning. 

Evidently  satisfactory  arrangements 
were  made  during  the  evening  for  an  ex- 
amination of  the  load,  for  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  "peddlers"  busied  them- 
selves with  unpacking  their  "wares."  It 
was  a  task  equal  almost  to  moving  a 
house.  First  from  the  load  came  the  can- 
vas covering,  revealing  a  layer  of  hay — 
feed  for  the  horses.  When  the  hay  was 
removed  there    came    to    view    several 
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boxes,  three  resting  on  the  bed  of  the 
wagon,  and  a  fourth  on  top  of  the  pile. 
The  topmost  box  was  removed  after 
much  labored  effort,  the  second  taken 
from  the  rear  of  the  load  and  the  third 
and  fourth  until  at  last  the  wagon  was 
emptied  and  the  boxed  contents  taken 
into  a  sheltered  place. 

The  two  smaller  boxes  contained — or- 
gans ;  the  two  larger  ones — pianos.  Then 
began  a  dickering  and  bartering  which 
might  last  a  day,  two  days,  possibly 
longer  and,  perhaps,  in  the  end  three 
boxes  were  replaced  on  the  wagon,  the 
hay  again  spread  over  the  load,  the  can- 
vas covering  replaced;  the  caravan  tak- 
ing up  the  journey,  the  "peddlers"  care- 
fully pocketing  a  neat  sum  of  money  and 
the  rancher's  wife  and  daughters  exam- 
ining rapturously  the  splendid  new  piano 
or  new  organ  which  had  been  left  at  the 
home. 

The  chances  of  a  deal  were  exceeding- 
ly good  if  there  happened  to  be  a  mus- 
ically inclined  child  in  the  home,  or  a 
music  teacher  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles  of  the  ranch. 

Perhaps  several  days  more  passed  be- 
fore another  ranch  was  reached  that  con- 
tained a  possible  buyer ;  perhaps  a  day  or 
two  later  a  settlement  would  appear  with 
the  inevitable  dance-hall  in  need  of 
music  and  a  quick  sale  would  be  effected. 

"If  I  would  have  had  the  modern  play- 
er-piano in  my  outfit,  I  would  have  had 
a  gold  mine,"  a  pioneer  dealer  remarked. 

Such  were  the  experiences  of  the  in- 
land dealer  in  pianos  in  the  early  days 
of  the  great  West.  In  the  coast  cities, 
San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle, 
some  pianos  were,  of  course,  carried  in 
stock.  The  instruments  were  brought  on 
the  long  journey  around  two  continents 
by  boat  and  then  sold  by  the  pioneer 
dealers,  far  into  the  inland  homes,  from 
wagons.  It  was  a  risky,  long-between 
sales  business  and  the  rule  was  slow  sales 
and  large  profits. 

All  praise  is  due  the  pioneer  piano 
dealer  for  encouraging  the  growth  of 
music-love  in  the  first  settlers,  for  there 
is  no  section  of  the  world  today  that  ap- 
preciates the  artist  and  the  art  produc- 
tion more  than  the  great  West. 

Occasionally  the  "peddler"  happened 
into  a  home  where  there  was  already  a 


piano  that  had  been  carted  across  the 
plains,  one  of  those  stately  old  grands 
that  was  too  valuable  to  be  left  behind. 
Almost  invariably  the  owner  who  so 
prized  his  piano  as  to  undertake  the  risk 
and  undergo  the  hardship  in  "bringin' 
it  along"  was  the  proud  possessor  of 
the  then,  and  still,  matchless  Knabe.  And 
the  owner  of  the  Knabe  guarded  his 
prize  as  the  cattleman  guarded  his  herd, 
and  the  miner,  his  cache. 

At  that  early  date  there  were  few  pi- 
anos scattered  over  the  vast  plains  of  the 
West.  There  were  few  who  had  the 
time  between  guarding  the  cattle  and 
fighting  the  Indians  to  devote  to  music. 
How  different  today!  There  are  thou- 
sands of  pianos  in  the  new  country,  not 


THE  LOAD  SOLD;   CAMPING   ON  THE   WAT  TO 
HEADQUARTERS    TO    SECURE    NEW    SUPPLIES. 

only  in  every  city  but  in  almost  every 
farm  home  in  the  West  and  Northwest. 
There  are  hundreds  of  Knabe  pianos, 
too,  because  the  western  farmer,  rancher, 
merchant,  professional  man  has  the 
money  and  he  does  not  want  cheap,  in- 
ferior musical  instruments  in  his  home. 
If  his  daughter  or  his  son  shows  an  apti- 
tude for  music  he  must  have  the  best — 
and  the  best  is  the  ideal  that  William 
Knabe,  the  first,  had  in  mind  when  he 
built  the  pianos  of  the  early  day  and 
which  the  Knabe  factory  today  sends 
forth  as  the  masterpiece  of  ingenuity 
wrought  by  the  hundreds  of  skilled 
piano-builders,  who  have  put,  not  only 
their  best  work,  but  their  hearts  and 
souls  into  the  building.  Grandmothers 
who  owned  Knabes  recall  the  years  and 
years  in  which  the  pride  of  the  home  was 
their  piano,  and  the  years  during  which 
that     wonderful     treasure     retained     its 
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fresh  vibrant,  ringing  tone,  as  true  and 
vibrant  as  when  the  wonderful  instru- 
ment was  first  purchased. 

Imagine  the  wide-eyed  wonder  of  one 
of  these  old-time  piano  owners  should  he 
step  into  the  modern  piano  houses  in  the 
cities  of  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  or  any  of  the  busy  western 
cities  of  today  and  see  the  display  of 
Knabe  pianos — Mignons,  Mozarts,  Cho- 
pins,  Beethovens — the  beautiful  mahog- 
any and  ebonized  art  productions  that 
are  the  epitome  of  the  Knabe  fame! 

William  Knabe,  the  first,  creator  of 
the  first  Knabe,  built  his  piano  in  a  tiny 
frame  house,  in  the  woods,  seventy  years 
ago.  Today  the  acres  and  acres  of  Knabe 
Piano  factories  in  Baltimore  are  creat- 
ing, still,  the  same  wonderful  instrument, 
embodying  the  added  genius,  inherited 
by  the  sons  and  the  grandsons  of  the 
founder,  and  the  artisans  who  have  been 
taught  to  put  only  their  best  efforts  into 
every  piano  to  which  their  skill  is  ap- 
plied. The  seventy  years  since  the  first 
Knabe  was  built,  in  the  little  house  in  the 
woods,  have  been  filled  with  triumph, 
for  it  is  experience  that  teaches  and  sev- 
enty years  of  continuous  effort  to  excel 
have  not  gone  unrewarded. 

William  Knabe,  the  first,  was  a 
genius.  He  worked  with  infinite  pains 
to  produce  a  piano  nearly  perfect  in 
every  detail.  He  had  determined  to  make 
the  best  piano  in  the  world,  and  to  the 
consummation  of  that  purpose  he  di- 
rected his  skill  as  a  cabinet-maker,  his 
musical  ability  and  his  brains  and  the 
first  Knabe  piano  was  an  instrument  of 
wondrous  cunning,  taking  its  place  with- 
out dissent,  as  the  rightful  claimant  of 
the  first  honors  in  the  piano  world. 

The  originator  of  the  famous  Knabe 


passed  away  at  his  allotted  time,  but  the 
creation  of  his  brain  and  skill  has  lived 
a  perpetual  and  growing  monument  to 
his  genius.  The  makers  during  all  these 
seventy  years  have  never  stood  still — 
have  never  been  content  to  allow  the 
honor  and  fame  which  came  to  William 
Knabe  to  lull  their  energies.  They  have 
worked  hard  to  keep  up  the  reputation 
of  that  wonderful  builder  of  pianos,  and 
have  worked  successfully. 

It  takes  a  bit  longer  to  make  a  Knabe 
piano  than  it  does  some  of  the  others, 
the  felt  is  just  a  little  better  than  the 
others  use,  the  ivory  keys  a  bit  finer,  the 
sounding  board  a  bit  better  made,  and 
it  is  just  these  little  bits  that  have  made 
the  Knabe  piano  the  leader  of  the  rest. 

All  pianos  are  made  of  bits  of  wood, 
bits  of  wire,  bits  of  ivory,  bits  of  felt — 
but  so  are  all  houses  made  of  wood,  and 
brick,  and  plaster.  It 's  the  skill  of  the 
architect,  the  carpenter,  the  mason  that 
makes  a  mansion  from  an  ugly  mass. 
It 's  the  ability  of  the  skilled  artisan,  the 
quality  of  the  component  parts  that 
makes  a  piano  a  lasting  treasure  or  a 
short-lived  pleasure. 

The  Knabe  piano  is  a  piano  with  a 
mission — a  mission  to  uphold  the  past 
traditions  of  the  builders  and  to  estab- 
lish new  ideals  of  excellence.    And  it  has 
accomplished  that  which  it  has  sought  to 
maintain.     The  world  today  has  accept- 
ed the  Knabe  as  the  standard,  toward 
which  all  others  must  build  if  they  wish 
to    attain  the    pre-eminence    tomorrow. 
Write  for  our  brochure  entitled  "Musi- 
cal Celebrities"  containing  portraits  of 
all  the  leading  musicians  of  the  world. 
Wm.  Knabe  &  Co., 
39th  St.,  Cor.  5th  Ave. 
New  York  Citv. 
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(TRADE  MARK) 


Baths  and  Lavatories 

The  enduring  permanency  of  these  beautiful  fix- 
tures spells  an  end  to  bathroom  annoyances. 
They  are  ,  everywhere  ,  the  preferred  sanitary 
equipment    of    practical,  health  -  loving    people. 


Send  for 

Our  Book 

Our  beautifully  illustrated 
book,  "  Modern  Bath- 
rooms," will  show  you  how 
most  economically  to  equip 
your  bathroom,  in  such  a 
way,  as  to  materially  in- 
crease the  actual  cash  value 
of  your  house,  at  the  same 
time  making  of  it  a  room 
as  permanently  healthfu 
and  invitingly  attractive  as 
any  other  in  your  home. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Enclose  six  cents  post- 
age and  give  us  name 
of  your  architect  and 
plumber  {if  selected. ) 


Address,  Standard  5anftat:8lD&. Co.   Dept.  N  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  showrooms  in  New  York:  "iStaudawT  Building.  35-37  West  3Ist  Street. 
Louisville  :  325-329  West  Main  Street.  Pittsburgh:  New  Orleans:  Cor   Baronne  &  St.  Joseph  Sts. 

London.  Eng.:  22  Holborn  Viaduct.  E.G.      949  Penn  Ave.  Cleveland    648-652  Huron  Road.   S.    E. 
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YOU    MUST    TRY 

MAPLEINE 

ij 

If  you  have  a  liking  for  a  non-sticky,  non-sickly  syrup  on 
your  hot  cakes,  then  Mapleine  is  the  only  product  tnat 
can  supply  your  needs.      You  know  what  home  made 
sugar  syrup  is;    you  know  it   is  wholesome,  palatable 
and    economical.      Make   some,   add   to  this,   Mapleine, 
according  to  the  directions  on  the  bottle  and  you  have 
syrup  better  than  maple.     If  your  grocer  cannot  supply 
you,   send   us  35   cents  ( stamps  will  do )  and  we  will 
send  you  a  bottle  and  also  a  copy  of  our  recipe  book: 
"  Mapleine  Dainties  '* 

AVEBETABlEPRODUCr  • 

PR0DUCIN6AFLAVOR 
SIMILAR  TO  MAPLE 

CRESCENT  MFO.CO 
SEATTLE 

U.S.A.              i 

Crescent  Manufacturing  Co.,  Seattle, Washington 

MAPLEINE    IS    ALSO    AN    EXTRACT,    USED    LIKE   LEMON    OR   VANILLA 
TO   FLAVOR   MANY   THINGS.    SUCH    AS    CANDIES,    FUDGES,    JOES,    ETC. 

Continued  from  Page  221. 

country.  I  am  charmed  with  the  bigness 
of  it,"  he  said  in  a  heart  tallc  with  a 
woolly  Westerner. 

Four  railroads  are  said  to  be  in  a  mad 
scramble  to  get  first  choice  of  right-of- 
way  into  the  rich  territory  on  the  Co- 
lumbia between  Kennewick  and  Priest 
Rapids,  that  is  being  recovered  by  irriga- 
tion. 

The  officials  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad  have  announced  that  they  will  at 
once  establish  a  model  irrigation  farm  and 
orchard  near  Prosser  under  the  ditches  of 
the  government  Sunnyslde  project.  The 
orchard  will  not  be  less  than  140  acres  and 
will  be  developed  scientifically.  The  es- 
tablishment of  this  farm  is  in  harmony 
with  the  policy  of  Empire  Builder  Hill, 
who  loses  no  opportunities  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  territory  which  his 
great  system  of  railroads  cover. 

A  company  has  Just  been  organized  at 
Spokane  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an 
European  market  for  Inland  Empire  ap- 
ples. Already  ten  carloads  of  choice  apples 
have  been  shipped  to  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  where  they  will  be  exhibited  and 
sold  in  this  neglected  market. 

Capitalists  have   been   buying   land   op- 


tions on  the  Little  Klickitat  River  near 
Husum,  and  the  presumption  is  that  a 
large  reclamation  scheme  will  be  devel- 
oped since  there  is  plenty  of  water. 

Four  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre  is  the  claim  for  some  of  the  logged- 
off  land  near  Montesano. 

A  billion  feet  of  lumber  has  been  sold 
from  the  Olympic  National  reserve  to  a 
Seattle  lumber  firm. 

In  ten  years  the  Seattle  assay  office  has 
received  351.3  tons  of  gold  with  a  value 
of  over  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil- 
lion dollars.  Of  this  amount  seventy-six 
millions  came  from  Alaska,  ten  millions 
from  British  Columbia,  eighty-six  millions 
from  Yukon  Territory,  and  nearly  two  mil- 
lions from  Washington,  Oregon  and  other 
states. 

In  the  new  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  division  town  of  South  Cle  Elum, 
over  140,000  worth  of  town  lots  were  sold 
in  less  than  two  hours. 

Artesian  water  has  been  struck  on  a 
farm  near  Walla  Walla,  which  would  seem 
to  prove  that  the  whole  valley  can  be  irri- 
gated in  this  way  without  being  compelled 
to  depend  on  its  present  uncertain  surface 
supply,  and  that  land  values  will  go  even 
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beyond  the  present  maximum  rating  of 
from  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  acre  for  or- 
chards. 

There  is  a  movement  in  Seattle  for  the 
securing  of  a  franchise  for  the  building 
and  operating  of  a  7.8-mile  subway 
system.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  enter- 
prise is  $6,000,000  and  the  time  of  build- 
ing is  fixed  at  two  and  one-half  years.  The 


promoter  is  representing  European  bank- 
ers who  believe  that  Seattle  will  have  a 
population  of  500,000  in  five  years.  A 
complementary  proposal  has  been  put  be- 
fore the  city  council  by  another  promoter 
asking  for  a  franchise  for  the  building  of 
a  freight  subway  to  cost  several  millions. 
The  two  proposed  systems  do  not  con- 
flict since  the  larger  one  is  to  be  for  pas- 
senger traffic  only. 
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Fifty-five  Thousand  Acres  to  Be  Reclaimed 

Sacramento,  California — To  recover  55,- 
000  acres  of  land  just  north  of  this  city 
from  floods  in  the  winter  and  drouth  in  the 
summer  and  create  homes  for  thousands 
of  settlers,  is  the  purpose  of  a  recently 
organized  company.  The  plan  is  rather 
complicated  and  distinctly  unique  in  that 
the  canals  to  be  built  will  be  for  the 
double  purpose  of  irrigation  and  drainage. 
It  is  probable  that  electric  pumps  will  lift 
the  water  into  or  out  of  the  canals  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  district  to  be  recovered 
is  bordered  by  the  Sacramento  and  Ameri- 
can rivers  and  is  of  a  deep,  rich,  alluvial 
soil,  but  without  levees  is  subject  to  over- 
flow.    It  is  estimated  that  the  district  will 


to     10,000 


support    in    time,    from    5,000 
families. 

Reclamation     Service     Orders     Survey,   of 
Large  Project. 

Red  Bluff,  California. — The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  here  is  active  in  trying  to  secure 
Federal  aid  in  the  building  of  a  large 
dam  across  Iron  Canon  to  store  up  water 
for  the  reclamation  of  100,000  acres  or 
more  of  rich  land  in  Tehama  and  Glenn 
counties.  The  project  is  very  promising  and 
has  been  endorsed  by  several  large  com- 
mercial bodies  of  the  state.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  dam  and  canals  is  $4,000,000 
which  would  be  a  prohibitive  amount  for 
private  capital.  One  of  the  most  hopeful 
happenings   in  reference  to  the   project  is 


Try  It  On 

STEAKS 

Epicures  declare  that 
a  steak  is  not  complete 
without 


LEA  &  PERRIHS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Roast  Meats,  Game,  Gravies,  Chafing  Dish  Cooking, 
Welsh  Rarebits  and  Salad  Dressings  are    improved    by  its    use. 


Beware  of  Imitations. 


John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 
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the  recent  ordering  of  a  survey  of  the 
location  by  Secretary  of  Interior  Garfield, 
though  thla  action  is  merely  preliminary 
and  in  no  way  binds  the  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice to  follow  up  the  matter. 

Limits  Fixed  for  Orland  Project. 

Orland,  California. — A  recent  report  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Interior  fixes 
the  limits  of  the  Orland  project  at  15,004 
acres.  This  is  a  larger  area  than  was 
hoped  for  by  those  who  will  profit  by  the 
undertaking.  So  enthusiastic  are  the  cit- 
izens of  this  place  that  they  have  met  in 
a  public  session  and  adopted  resolutions 
asking  for  the  inclusion  of  an  additional 
20,000  acres  in  the  next  unit  granted  and 
the  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars  for 
this  extension.  Their  resolution  also  "ex- 
tends to  them  (the  Reclamation  Service) 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  care  and 
consideration."  Six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  is  the  amount  that  has 
already  been  allotted  to  the  Reclamation 
Service  for  the  Orland  project. 

Wonderful     Reclamation     Possibilities     of 
Sacramento  Valley. 

Sacramento,  California — The  interesting 
assertion  is  made  by  authorities  on  the 
topic,  that  only  one-tenth  of  the  great  Sac- 
ramento Valley  is  now  put  to  its  best  agri- 
cultural use;  that  two  million  acres  of  the 
richest  soil  in  the  state  is  languishing  and 
waiting  for  reclamation.  The  Sacramento 
Valley  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  dis- 
trict of  wonderful  irrigation  possibilities. 
Elwood  Mead,  the  Government  expert  on 
irrigation,  has  said  that  "the  available 
water  supply  for  this  valley  (Sacramento 
Valley)  will  make  It  the  Egypt  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere."  The  valley  contains 
2,600,000  acres  of  land,  and  of  this 
amount  250,000  acres,  or  about  one-tenth, 
is  fully  reclaimed  from  the  floods  of  the 
spring  and  the  drouth  of  the  late  summer. 
Half  of  the  remainder,  or  over  a  million 
acres,  is  subject  to  annual  overflow  and  In 
little  better  agricultural  condition  than 
when  white  men  first  came  to  the  Coast. 
The  unrecovered  land  ranges  In  value  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  while 
with  water  these  values  would  jump  to 
1 100  to  1500  per  acre  and  in  time  would 
be  worth  from  five  to  ten  times  that 
amount.  In  conjunction  with  this  great 
valley  of  floor-level  land  is  the  annual 
summer  and  flood  flow  of  the  Sacramento 
River.  Enough  water  Is  carried  to  the 
sea  every  year  to  cover  the  entire  valley 
to  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  vast  natural  wealth  only  awaits 
the  capital  and  the  vision  that  will  con- 
struct large  Impounding  dams  In  the  can- 
yons above  the  valley,  long  levees  to  hold 
the  river  to  Its  channel,  and  many  miles  of 
canals  to  scatter  the  water  after  It  Is  stored 
up  and  brought  under  control.  This  project 


would  require  vast  capital  and  public  edu- 
cation, perhaps  special  legislation.  In  the 
past,  reclamation  attempts  have  been  pure- 
ly local  and  mutually  conflicting.  The  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Service  is  already 
building  one  large  dam  and  has  another 
projected  on  the  upper  Sacramento,  but 
because  of  limited  funds  this  construction 
will  necessarily  be  slow.  Irrigation  Is  the 
basis  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  Egypt, 
India,  Italy,  and  means  scarcely  less  to 
France  and  Spain;  and  the  promise  Is  just 
as  great  for  America. 

General  California  Notes. 

Willows. — If  the  drilling  of  the  fifteen- 
inch  well  is  successful  on  the  RIdeout  tract 
near  this  place,  and  there  is  every  promise 
that  it  will  be,  other  wells  will  follow  and 
the  whole  tract  of  10,000  acres  will  ulti- 
mately be  recovered  to  Irrigated  fertility. 

Riverside. — A  quarter-million-dollar  cor- 
poration has  been  formed  to  take  over 
an  eight-thousand-acre  tract  of  land  along 
the  western  boundary  of  Riverside  and  ex- 
tending six  and  a  half  miles  along  the 
Santa  Ana  River.  This  company,  will  con- 
struct reservoir  sites  to  store  up  the  water 
supply  which  Is  within  the  land  Itself. 
About  2500  acres  of  this  is  regarded  as 
promising  citrus  land  and  all  of  the  rest 
nearly  as  good.  The  whole  tract  will  be 
subdivided  into  five-acre  lots. 

Corning. — A  local  Irrigation  company 
has  authorized  the  sending  of  a  special 
representative  to  Washington,  D.  C.  to  put 
before  the  Reclamation  Service  an  Irriga- 
tion scheme  which  would  mean  the  recla- 
mation of  about  60,000  acres  near  this 
place.  The  project  has  already  been  part- 
ly developed  by  the  private  company  and 
there  are  now  about  3,000  settlers  occupy- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  land  which 
would  be  reclaimed  by  such  a  scheme.  The 
company  Is  anxious,  however,  to  have  the 
Government  step  in  and  complete  the 
project. 

Turlock. — There  was  a  definite  and  de- 
cided expression  on  the  part  of  the  tax 
payers  of  the  Turlock  Irrigation  district, 
at  a  special  meeting  here  to  construct  a 
storage  reservoir  for  the  Irrigation  of  60,- 
000  acres  of  the  district.  The  dam  and 
reservoir  site  would  cost  over  $200,000,  It 
is  estimated,  but  the  Investment  would  be 
a  good  one,,  according  to  the  prevalent 
sentiment. 

Atwater. — A  land  company  of  Palo  Alto 
has  added  a  new  tract  of  1,700  acres  near 
here  to  their  original  tract  of  1,300  acres 
which  was  platted  Into  small  homeseekers' 
farms  last  spring.  It  is  announced  that 
over  half  of  the  original  tract  has  been  se- 
cured for  homes  by  Kansas  people.  An- 
other 1,300  acres  Is  to  be  added  to  the 
present  3,000  In  the  spring. 
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You  think  you'  can  tell  the  difference  between 
hearing  grand-opera  artists  sing  and  hearing  their 
beautiful  voices  on  the  Victor,     But  can  you  ? 

In  the  opera-house  corridor  scene  in  "The  Pit"  at  Ye  Liberty 
Theatre,  Oakland,  Cal.,  the  famous  quartet  from  Rig^oletto  was  sung:  by 
Caruso,  Abott  Homer  and  Scotti  on  the  Victor^  and  the  delig-hted 
audience  thoug^ht  they  were  listening  to  the  singers  themselves. 

Every  day  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  New  York,  the  grand-opera 
stars  sing,  accompanied  by  the  hotel  orchestra  of  sixteen  pieces.  The 
diners  listen  with  rapt  attention,  craning  their  necks  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  singer.     But  it  is  a  Victor. 

In  the  rotunda  of  Wanamaker's  famous  Philadelphia  store,  the 
great  pipe  organ  accompanied  Melba  on  the  Victor,  and  the  people 
rushed  from  all  directions  to  see  the  singer. 

Even  in  the  Victor  laboratory,  employes  often  imagine  they  are 
listening  to  a  singer  making  a  record  while  they  really  hear  the  Victor. 

Why  not  hear  the  Victor  for  yourself  ?  Any  Victor  dealer  will 
gladly  play  any    Victor  Records  you  want  to  hear. 

Ti.erc  is  a  Victor  for  every  purse— $io  to  $300. 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Bcrliaer  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 


ictor 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


A  complete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  February  ■will  be  found  in  the  February  number 
of  Munsey's,  Scribner's,   McClure's,  Century,    Everybody's;    and   March   Cosmopolitan. 
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Chlno. — The  Southern  California  Col- 
onization Company  has  just  purchased  a 
320-acre  tract  near  here  and  is  planning 
to  establish  a  Free  Methodist  colony. 
Wells  will  be  sunk  to  develop  water  for 
the  tract. 

Los  Angeles. — The  old  Jacobo  Rancho, 
a  tract  of  between  15,000  and  16,000  acres 
in  Kirk  county  has  been  placed  on  the 
market.  This  has  been  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  undivided  tracts  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  but  the  changes  now  will  be  rapid. 
The  postofflce  authorities  have  already 
granted  a  postofRce  permit  for  the  new 
town  of  California  City,  and  a  branch  rail- 
road is  expected  to  be  extended  to  this 
very  fertile  section.  Water  will  be  sup- 
plied by  artesian  wells  and  from  the  sev- 
eral nearby  ditches. 

Corcoran. — Eighteen  miles  south  of  this 
place,  between  8,000  and  9,000  acres  of 
promising  sugar-beet  and  dairying  land 
has  been  placed  on  the  markets.  An  ex- 
tensive irrigation  system  has  been  devel- 
oped by  cement-lined  irrigation  ditches 
which  carry  water  from  six  large  artesian 
wells  several  miles  away. 

Modesto. — A  committee  of  Mennonites, 
representing  others  of  their  brethren  in 
Oklahoma  were  recent  visitors  at  this 
place  looking  over  colonization  opportun- 
ities. The  frugal  habits  of  this  sect  make 
them  especially  desirable  residents.  Or- 
iginally natives  of  Germany,  they  were 
induced  to  migrate  to  Russia  by  Peter  the 
Great  who  became  interested  in  them  dur- 
ing his  wanderings  over  Europe.  About 
thirty  years  ago  they  began  coming  to 
America  in  bands,  and  since  that  time  the 
march  has  been  ever  westward. 

Le  Grange. — The  land  owners  of  this 
section  have  expressed  themselves  as  fav- 
orable to  the  organization  of  an  irrigation 
district  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wright 
law  for  the  purpose  of  Irrigating  60,000 
acres  of  their  land.  The  storage  dams, 
tunnels  and  canals  are  estimated  to  cost 
about  $600,000. 

The  Wright  Irrigation  Law  of  California. 

Stockton. — An  interesting  letter  has 
been  received  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  this  place  from  W.  A.  Beard,  a 
well  known  editor  of  Sacramento,  relative 
to  the  new  Wright  irrigation  law  of  this 
state. 

The  letter  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  am  unquallfli-dly  In  favor  of  ooinmunlty-owncd 
Irrigation  aygtcina  and  havp  no  healtatlon  In  adTlaing 
organization  under  th«  WrlKht-Brldgeford  law.  Tlie 
purpoae  of  the  Act  Is  to  enable  land  ownera  to  com- 
bine «im1  build  their  own  IrrlKntlon  ayatcma.  By  this 
Art  tbey  arc  authorized  to  band  theinaelrea  together 
and  to  do  the  thinga  neeeaaary  to  the  carrying  on  of  • 
large    work,    Including    the    borrowing   of    money. 

"I  know  of  but  one  better  plan  than  that  provided 
by  the  Wright  Irrigation  law  of  thia  State,  and  that 
la  the  federal  Re<-lnmatlon  Act  of  19<i2,  under  which 
the   United  State*   Keclnwatlon  Service   la  now  Inilldhig 


i-xti'nslve  projects  In  various  parts  of  the  West.  Under 
this  law  the  federal  government  furnishes  the  money 
and  bnilds  the  works,  requiring  of  the  farmera  only 
the  repayment  of  the  cost,  without  Interest.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  Is  In  the 
elimination   of   the   Interest. 

"One  of  the  very  best  features  of  the  Federal  Recla- 
mation Act  Is  the  enforced  subdivision  and  settlement 
of  lands  Irrigated.  Our  State  law  do<^s  not  provide  for 
this,  but  land  owners  organizing  a  district  should  pro- 
vide for  It  and  should  see  to  It  that,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  large  farms  are  cut  Into  smaller  ones  and 
the  water  put  to  Us  best  use  " 

One  thousand  farmers  in  Plumas  County 
are  to  irrigate  their  farms  with  water 
pumped  by  electricity. 

Just  as  the  electric  road  has  largely  re- 
placed the  steam  road  in  handling  rural 
traffic  in  many  parts  of  this  state,  so  is 
the  gasoline-motor  car  becoming  a  strong 
competitor  of  the  electric  car. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  hay  crop  of  the 
state  is  100,000  tons  short  of  the  demands 
of  the  state  for  the  winter,  and  other 
states  are  already  shipping  hay  in.  Surely 
this  is  not  discouraging  for  any  who  have 
land  good  enough  for  alfalfa  or  grain. 

A  fruit  grower  near  Selma  reports  a 
yield  of  353  tons  of  raisins  from  a  210- 
acre  vineyard,  and  130  tons  of  dried 
peaches  from  a  sixty-five-acre  orchard. 
At  the  prices  received  the  whole  farm 
gives  a  profit  of  over  $130  per  acre. 

Asparagus  culture  is  one  of  the  profit- 
able industries  about  Corcoran.  The  aver- 
age yearly  net  profit  per  acre  for  this  in- 
dustry from  $140  to  $360. 

A  spring  arbor  day  is  to  be  selected,  at 
which  time  all  fraternities,  clubs,  societies, 
and  individuals  are  supposed  to  turn  out 
and  assist  in  the  planting  of  trees  along 
the  roads  leading  Into  the  city  of  Stockton. 

Nearly  6,000  acres  have  already  been 
contracted  to  the  growing  of  sugar  beets 
for  the  new  $550,000  sugar  plant  that  Is 
being  erected  two  miles  south  of  Santa 
Ana. 

A  number  of  prominent  Iowa  capitalists 
have  purchased  2  84  acres  of  the  old  Nuevo 
San  Jacinto  land  grant  which  formerly  in- 
cluded 48,000  acres,  near  Lake  View,  Riv- 
erside County.  They  will  erect  a  health 
resort  and  bring  other  Iowa  people  to  the 
Coast.  In  the  same  vicinity  a  ten-acre 
orange  grove  in  full  bearing  has  been  sold 
for  $13,500,  and  another  grove  of  the 
same  size  for  $10,000  to  wealthy  Eastern 
people  for  a  future  home. 

Fresno  County  has  the  largest  vineyard 
acreage  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  A 
single  vineyard  covers  3000  acres,  and 
another  5,400-acre  ranch  Is  largely  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  the  grape. 

General  reports  Indicate  that  the  orange 
crop  of  Southern  California  will  sell  for 
about  $20,000,000  this  year,  or  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  that  of  last  year.  The 
fruit  Is  ripening  slowly,  and  the  oranges 
are   a   little  small,   but   of   a   high   grade. 
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"fVhy  the  rubber  wasnt  ■played 

Until  you  have  heard  Amberol 
Records  you  have  not  heard  the 
Edison  Phonograph  at  its  best 

Edison  Amberol  Records  have  made  the  Edison  Phonograph  a 
more  fascinating  entertainer  than  before  —  added  richness  and  sweet- 
ness to  its  tone,  increased  its  repertoire  and  enabled  it  to  give  to 
more  people  more  of  the  kind  of  music  they  enjoy. 

Consider  the  increased  enjoyment  of  a  Record  that  plays  twice 
as  long  as  the  regular  Edison  Record  and  longer  than  any  other 
Record  made. 

Go  to  the  nearest  dealer  today  and  hear  the  Edison  Phonograph 
play  an  Amberol  Record.  He  will  tell  you  how  you  can  play  it  on  j^our 
present  Phonograph  and  still  play  the  Records  you  have. 

Edison  Phonographs  are  sold  at  the  same  prices  everywhere  in  the  United 
States,  $12.50  to  $195.00.  Amberol  Records,  50c. ;  regular  Edison  Records,  35c. ; 
Grand  Opera  Records,  75c. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  catalogues  of  Edison  Phonographs  and  Records. 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,    74  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  Edison  Business  Phonograph  reduces  the  cost  of  letter  writing  one-haJf  O^lnomob  dCdi^cnm 

Don't   forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthlj   when  dealing   with   adyertlsers.      It   will   be  appreciated. 
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Oranges  in  large  or  small  quantities  are 
shipped  from  California  every  day  of  the 
year. 

A  farmer  on  the  borders  of  Tulare  Lake 
reports  three  crops  of  wheat  a  year.  He 
threshed  one  crop  in  August,  cut  another 
late  in  December,  and  planted  the  third 
about  January  1. 

Due  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  past 
summer,  the  fig  crop  this  year  will  be 
extremely  light  in  California. 

A  new  process  for  the  prevention  of  the 


sugaring  of  raisins  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  the  E.  L.  Chaddock  Company 
of  Fresno.  This  will  enable  the  fruit  to 
be  kept  several  times  as  long,  it  is  claimed 

It  is  reported  that  Los  Angeles  is  to  be 
the  distributing  center  for  a  new  company 
that  will  develop  a  rich  42,000-acre  de- 
posit of  borax. 

A  4000-acre  building-stone,  sand,  and 
gravel  tract  will  be  opened  up  northwest 
of  Los  Angeles  for  the  production  of  these 
utilities  on  a  large  scale. 


MONTANA. 


Half-a-Million     Acres     to     Be     Reclaimed 
Under  Carey  Act, 

Conrad. — A  contract  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  State  Land  Board  and  a  La- 
crosse, Wis.  firm,  for  the  reclamation  of 
an  additional  65,000  acres  of  arid  land 
under  the  Carey  Act.  The  tract  to  be  ir- 
rigated is  in  the  central  part  of  Teton 
County  and  the  storage  dam  is  fifteen 
miles  west  of  Conrad.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  are  being  employed  on  the 
construction  work  at  the  present  time. 
Besides  this  tract,  the  same  company  will 
supply  water  for  an  additional  50,000 
acres  which  it  has  previously  segregated. 
This  body  of  land  will  be  put  on  the  mar- 
ket in  1909,  the  deeded  lands  to  be  open 
for  sale  in  June  and  the  Carey  Act  with- 
drawals in  September. 

When  all  of  the  projects  under  con- 
struction in  this  county  are  completed, 
about  half  a  million  acres  will  have  been 
recovered  to  the  homeseeker.  The  other 
projects,  besides  the  Withee-Cargill,  are 
the  Sun  River,  Bynum,  and  Warfield  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  the 
Milk  River  in  the  northern, 

"Amalgamated"     Interests     to     Construct 
Large  Dams. 

Butte. — Filings  have  been  made,  by  the 
"Amalgamated"  interests,  of  applications 
for  water  for  two  additional  dams  and 
power  plants.  Both  of  these  applications 
call  for  2  5,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  from  the  flow  of  the  Missouri  River, 
one  dam  to  be  erected  near  Rainbow  Falls 
where  the  same  company  is  already  con- 
structing a  similar  work,  the  other  to  be 
built  above  their  dam  under  construction 
at  Big  Falls.  The  application  states  that 
the  water  is  to  be  used  for  Irrigation,  min- 
ing, manufacturing,  and  railroad  purposes, 

Montana    Leads    Other    States    in    Mining 
Industry. 

The  annual  report  of  State  Mining  In- 
spector, William  Walsh,  contains  some  in- 


teresting facts  In  reference  to  the  mining 
industry  in  Montana.  During  the  past  ten 
years  Montana  has  held  first  rank  among 
the  precious-mineral-producing  states  of 
the  nation.  Montana  has  led  all  states  in 
the  production  of  silver  and  copper, 
though  just  at  present  this  may  not  be  the 
case  due  to  curtailment  among  some  of  the 
largest  mines  and  not  due  to  the  falling  off 
of  the  supply  In  any  way.  More  than  forty 
per  cent  of  the  copper  of  the  world  is  fur- 
nished by  the  copper  fields  of  this  state, 
and  the  increasing  need  for  this  metal  due 
to  recent  electrical  development  will  not 
permit  any  slump  In  the  future  demand. 

Government   Withdraws   Land   for   Irriga- 
tion Project. 

According  to  reports  from  Butte,  the 
government  has  withdrawn  from  settle- 
ment a  large  amount  of  land  In  the  water- 
shed of  the  Little  Bitter  Root  Mountains 
that  a  reservoir  may  be  constructed  to  irri- 
gate the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation, 
which  is  to  be  thrown  open  to  settlement 
during  1909. 

Future  development  In  Montana  hinges 
largely  upon  the  utilization  of  her  im- 
mense water  resources.  The  next  year 
promises  much  In  this  direction,  for  It  is 
almost  certain  that  two  new  electric  roads 
will  be  built,  the  one  by  former  Senator 
Clark,  from  Missoula  up  the  Bitter  Root 
Valley  to  Hamilton,  the  other,  by  a  Bil- 
lings syndicate,  up  the  Yellowstone  valley 
to  Laurel.  Three  other  roads  are  pro- 
jected and  work  may  be  begun  this  vear; 
— one  of  these  is  to  connect  Helena  and 
Butte,  another  is  the  Great  Falls-Teton 
line  which  will  pass  through  one  of  the 
most  productive  sections  of  the  state,  and 
the  third  is  projected  to  pass  up  Stillwater 
Creek  to  Cooke  City,  opening  up  one  of  the 
richest  mining  sections  of  the  state.  Be- 
sides this,  two  of  the  continental  railroads 
will  electrify  a  part  of  their  lines  among 
the  Montana  mountains;  and  water  power 
will  be  used  in  various  ways  In  the  several 
irrigation  projects  of  the  state. 


NEVADA. 


25,000-Acre    Reclamation    Project    Under 
Way. 

Reno. — Arrangements     were    completed 
in  this  city  for  the  beginning  of  a  scheme 


to  irrigate  25,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
extreme  north-western  corner  of  Nevada 
and  the  eastern  corner  of  California.  Water 
rights  have  already  been  secured  and  the 
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Flexible  Wafer-Like  Blade 


MAN'S    first   cutting 
implement    was    a 
piece  of  flint  chip- 
ped to  a  sharp  edge. 

Ages  later  he  noticed  copper  and 
though  soft,  made  his  tools  of  that. 
Then  he  found  that  tin  and  copper 
mixed  made  a  harder  substance — 
bronze.  The  bronze  age  lasted  thou- 
sands of  years. 

Not  until  what  we  know   as  "his- 
toric" times  did  man  learn  to  use  iron. 
Steel  came  centuries  later- 
Man  is  now  perfecting  steel. 
We    are    not    always    aware    when 
history  is  being  made. 

The  Gillette  Blade  represents  a 
new  idea — the  first  new  principle  in  a 
razor  blade  in  over  four  hundred  years. 
Experts  from  The  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  have  been  work- 
ing for  five  years  on  a  finer  steel  for  the 
Gillette  Blade.  {Introduced  Septem- 
ber 1,  1908.) 


This  New-Process  Blade  is  the 
keenest  shaving  edge  ever  devised  by 
the  skill  of  man — a  neAV  steel,  made  to 
special  formula.  It  takes  an  edge  so 
sharp,  a  temper  so  hard  and  tough  that 
no  cutting  implement  has  ever  been 
known  to  compare  with  it. 

The  Gillette  Blade  is  wafer-thin, 
flexible,  with  a  hard,  mirror-like  finish, 
and  a  marvelous  durability. 

For  certain  very  good  reasons  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  piece  of  steel  that 
will  take  and  hold  as  fine  an  edge  un- 
less it  is  wafer-thin  and  flexible. 

There  is  no  other  blade  in  the  world 
as  thin  or  as  flexible  as  the  Gillette 
— or  that  will  do  the  work  of  the 
Gillette. 

There  is  no  razor  like  the  Gillette: 
no  handle,  no  blade  like  it. 

It  is  the  one  "safety"  razor  that  is 
safe — cannot  cut  the  face.  It  is  the 
only  razor  that  can  be  adjusted  for  a 
light  or  a  close  shave. 

Standard  set,  $5.00.  On  sale  every- 
where. 


New  Tori.  Timei  Bldg.  GILLETTE        SALES       CO. 

Chicago,  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.  504    Kimball  Buildinii.  Boston 

Factories :  Boston,  Montreal,  London,  Berlin,  Paris 


Canadian  Office 
63  St.  Alexander  St. 
Montreal,  Que. 


Gillette  t**«*y 

^^^^^^  NO  STROPPING      NOHONINC  J^^^Ci*  JL/\P  K 
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firm  expects  to  put  half-a-mlllion  dollars 
into  the  scheme.  The  location  selected 
twenty-five  miles  from  Cedarville,  Califor- 
nia, has  three  lakes,  one  of  which  is  to  be 


turned  into  a  storage  reservoir.  As  soon 
as  expedient  a  town  site  will  be  established 
and  the  gentlemen  interested  in  the  pro- 
ject expect  to  make  their  homes  here. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Unutilized  Water  Resources  of  the  State. 

Santa  Fe. — The  statement  has  been 
made  here  recently  by  one  of  the  engi- 
neers of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey that  only  eight  hundred  of  the  half- 
million  available  horse  power  of  the  ter- 
ritory is  being  utilized  at  present.  There 
is  now  practically  no  data  on  the  flow  of 
the  different  streams  of  the  territory 
though  many  of  them  will  be  of  immense 
importance  in  the  development  of  the  near 
future.  The  Water  Resources  branch  of 
the  Geological  Survey  has  been  active  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  in  the  attempt  to 
secure  data  on  the  flow  of  the  various 
streams  of  the  state,  but  their  working 
appropriation  has  been  too  small  to  allow 
anything  but  very  meager  records  and  the 
majority  of  the  streams  of  the  state  they 
have  not  been  able  to  touch  at  all.  The 
recent  creation  of  the  office  of  Territorial 
Engineer  proves  that  New  Mexico  is  now 
alive  to  her  needs  in  this  field  and  some 
very  important  work  is  under  way. 

Movement  to  Organize  International  Irri- 
gation Congress. 

Albuquerque. — At  the  time  of  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Sixteenth  National  Irrigation 
Congress  in  this  city,  a  letter  was  read 
from  the  governor  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  en- 
dorsing the  movement  which  this  national 
congress  represents,  and  encouraging  the 
organization  of  an  International  Irrigation 
Congress:  The  suggestion  was  well  re- 
ceived at  that  time  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  all  foreign  nations  and  the  various 
states  of  the  republics  of  the  American 
continents,  inviting  them  to  the  next  na- 
tional congress  which  is  to  be  held  in  Spo- 
kane, Washington  in  1909.  It  is  probable 
at  that  time  that  the  congress  will  either 
be  broadened  to  an  International  scope  or 
some  such  auxiliary  organized.  At  the  last 
congress  representatives  were  present  from 
Mexico,  France,  England,  Italy,  Germany. 
South  Africa,  and  South  America,  some  of 
these  delegated  having  come  thousands  of 
miles  for  this  special  purpose.  Already 
the  governor  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  whose 
message  originally  suggested  that  the 
congress  be  broadened  to  an  international 
scope,  has  invited  the  1910  session  to  his 
state,  and  the  public  erection  of  a  large 
auditorium  with  a  view  to  Its  acceptance 
has  already  begun. 

Xational    llailroad    Prom    Washington,    I). 
G.  to  Coast  Agitated. 

Santa  Fe. — There  has  been  recent  strong 
agitation  here  of  a  national  railroad  to  be 


built  from  Washington,  D.  C.  to  pass 
through  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Santa 
Fe  and  on  to  California  and  the  Coast. 
The  enthusiasts  of  the  scheme  would  have 
the  road  built  and  maintained  jointly  by 
the  National  government  and  the  various 
states  through  which  it  passed  and  who 
received  its  benefit.  The  agitators  say  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  until 
such  a  national  highway  must  be  seriously 
considered. 

Land  Restored  to  Public  Entry. 

Notice  has  been  given  by  the  Interior 
Department  of  the  restoration  of  four  sec- 
tions of  the  Gila  National  Forest  to  public 
entry,  filing  or  selection  to  be  allowable 
at  the  land  office  at  Las  Cruces,  New  Mex- 
ico, on  or  after  January  13,  1909. 

National    Arcliaeological    Museum    Likely 
for  Santa  Fe. 

Santa  Fe. — It  is  very  likely  that  the  only 
school  of  archaeology  on  the  continent  will 
soon  be  established  in  this  city.  The  man- 
aging committee  of  the  American  School 
of  Archaeology  recently  has  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  most  available  locations 
for  such  a  school  to  become  the  Western 
Hemisphere  sister  of  the  older  and  highly 
endowed  schools  of  the  same  society  at 
Athens,  Rome  and  Jerusalem.  The  com- 
petitors for  the  school  location  include  Los 
Angeles,  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  the 
City  of  Mexico,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
From  the  school  would  be  directed  the  re- 
search work  of  the  Southwest  and  also 
that  to  be  undertaken  in  Alaska,  Central 
America  and  some  portions  of  South 
America.  Also  there  would  be  established 
a  museum  of  world  interest.  The  historic 
associations  of  this  city  and  its  nearness 
to  large  fields  of  research  are  responsible 
for  its  favorable  consideration. 

Whether  this  school  Is  to  be  located 
here  now  rests  with  the  citizenship,  for  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  national  commit- 
tee, resolutions  were  passed  which  stated 
the  conditions  under  which  the  school  and 
museum  would  be  established  in  Santa  Fe. 

The  conditions  specified  have  in  part 
already  been  pledged  by  the  Legislature, 
so  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  city  will 
be  the  ultimate  selection  of  the  national 
committee. 

Underground    Irrigation    for    New    Mexico. 

It  Is  reported  that  several  hundred  far- 
mers who  want  to  establish  themselves  on 
arid  lands  In  New  Mexico  will  be  assisted 
to  this  realization  by  the  National  Land 
and  Sub-Irrigation  Company,  a  three-mil- 
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Do  you  realize  the  great  and  distinct 
advantages  of  the  Frankhn  automobile? 

The  Franklin  is  not  complicated  nor  heavy.  It  is  not  hard  on  tires.  It 
does  not  strain  and  rack  itself.     It  does  not  jar  and  jolt  the  passengers. 

The  Franklin  has  full-elliptic  springs,  front  and  back — the  only  spring  sus- 
pension that  gives  perfect  riding  qualities.  The  wheels  are  large,  giving  road 
smoothness.  The  chassis  frame  is  wood,  laminated — lighter  and  stronger  than 
pressed  steel,  and  it  does  not  transmit  shocks. 

These  features  make  the  Franklin  the  most  comfortable  of  automobiles — 
a  supreme  advantage. 

The  Franklin  motor  by  using  an  auxiliary  cylinder  exhaust  and  sheet 
metal  radiating  flanges  is  cooled  with  air,  without  using  water.  This  does  away 
with 'the  weight  and  complication  of  the  water  system — a  distinct  advantage. 

There  is  not  anything  in  the  Franklin  cooling  system  to  disable  the  motor, 
as  does  leakage,  boiling,  or  freezing  of  the  water  system.  There  is  nothing  to 
fuss  with  nor  worry  over. 

You  can  use  the  Franklin  freely  every  day  in  any  climate — a  most  impor- 
tant advantage. 

Then  you  have  the  advantage  of  high-grade  construction — the  best  steel 
and  the  best  materials.  And  with  a  motor  that  gives  continuous  power,  with 
plenty  of  reserve  ability,  you  can  go  anywhere  you  want  to  with  comfort  and 
safety.    That  is  what  you  want. 

Weigh  and  examine  different   makes   of   automobiles.     Ride   in   them 
Then  weigh  and  examine  a  Franklin.     Ride  in  it  over  the  same  road.     You 
will  realize  the  advantages  of  the  Franklin  as  you  cannot  in  any  other  way. 

Our  new  40-page  catalogue  de  luxe  shows  all  Franklin  models — their 
graceful  design  and  high  character.  It  is  the  most  informing  automobile  book 
ever  printed.     It  is  sent  (on  request  only)  to  all  interested. 


H   H   FRANKLIN   MANUFACTURING   CO.,   Syracuse  N  Y 
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lion-dollar  corporation  recently  organized 
in  Kansas  City  to  exploit  the  Wiggins  sys- 
tem of  Irrigation,  as  announced  in  the  Ari- 
zona columns  last  month.  The  claim  of 
this  system  is  that  it  can  reclaim  any  sec- 
tion where  a  well  can  be  found  that  will 
supply  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  barrels  of 
water  every  twenty-four  hours  for  each 
ten  to  twenty-five  acres.  The  plan  is  to 
scatter  the  water  over  the  land  entirely 
by  underground  tiling,  thus  preventing 
evaporation  and  waste.  A  machine  has 
been  perfected  which  will  make  the  tiling 


at  from  one  half  to  one-fourth  the  pre- 
vious cost,  and  the  plan  is  to  establish 
the  settler  and  allow  him  considerable  time 
to  pay  for  the  pumping  system. 

Work  Begun  on  32,000- Acre  Project. 

The  Eden  Ditch  Company  in  San  Juan 
County  has  begun  work  on  its  system 
which  purposes  to  recover  32,000  acres  of 
fine  alfalfa,  fruit,  and  sugar-beet  land.. 
Water  is  expected  to  be  on  the  land  for 
1909  and  will  provide  home  sites  for  at 
least  a  thousand  families. 


ARIZONA. 


Restoration  of  Land  to  Public  Settlement. 

Notice  has  been  given  through  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  that  223  acres  of  land 
formerly  included  in  the  Garces  National 
Forest  of  Arizona  will  be  subject  to  set- 
tlement and  entry  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  on 
December  19,  1908.  Preference  is  given 
to  any  persons  who  have  in  good  faith 
claimed  any  part  of  this  land  and  occupied 
it  since  January  1,  1906. 

There  is  also  notice  that  a  small  tract 
formerly  withdrawn  in  connection  with  the 
Salt  River  project,  has  been  restored  for 
entry  or  selection  after  January  29,  1909, 
at  Phoenix. 

Water  for  10,000  Acres  of  Yuma  Project. 

A  temporary  scoop-water  wheel  has  just 
been  completed  and  perfected,  which  will 
reclaim  10,000  of  the  total  92,000  acres  of 
the  Yuma  Government  project.  This  large 
wheel  is  turned  by  two  fifty-horsepower 
gasoline  engines  and  when  still  further 
perfected  will  lift  6,000  miners  inches  of 
water  per  second.  In  form  it  is  copied 
after  the  old  scoop-water  wheel  which  has 
been  used  in  different  parts  of  Europe  for 
many  years  and  in  some  parts  of  Califor- 
nia. Its  use  is  to  be  merely  temporary,  or 
until  the  large  dam  now  under  construc- 
tion Is  completed  and  the  reservoir  filled. 
With  this  water  wheel  the  Government  Is 
anxious  to  demonstrate  to  prospective 
home-seekers  the  immense  possibilities  of 
irrigation  in  the  Yuma  Valley.  Already 
water  has  been  supplied  to  about  500  acres 
and  this  amount  is  being  added  to  at  the 
rate  of  about  160  acres  per  day. 

Plan  to  Reclaim  50,000  Acres  of  Desert. 

Near  Harrlsburg,  a  site  has  been  chosen 
for  the  building  of  a  storage  dam  whicl^  it 
is  claimed  will  safely  irrigate  50,000  acres 
of  promising  desert  land.  There  is  said 
to  be  far  more  land  just  as  rich,  but  the 
limiting  feature  is  the  seventeen-foot  bed- 
rock dam  which  will  supply  but  an  esti- 
mated flow  of  10,000  miner's  Inches  of 
water.  The  building  of  a  three-mile  ditch 
will  give  a  drop  of  fifty  feet,  which  will 
insure  light  and  power  for  the  desert  oasis 


tha,t  will  follow  the  successful  completion 
of  the  enterprise. 

Irrigation    and    Power    Project    South    of 
Tucson. 

Tucson,  Arizona. — Though  the  names  of 
the  exploiters  were  not  made  public,  it  is 
known  that  the  cement  has  been  purchased 
in  this  city  for  the  building  of  an  immense 
irrigation  and  power  project  about  seventy 
miles  southwest  of  here.  The  general  plan 
is  to  wall  up  a  deep  narrow  canyon  with 
an  up-to-date  concrete  dam.  It  is  affirmed 
that  the  water  flow  will  supply  power  for 
the  operation  of  a  hundred  stamp  ore  mill 
and  still  be  available  for  cheap  irrigation. 
This  Is  enthusiastically  claimed  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  irrigation  schemes  ever 
proposed  In  the  territory  of  Arizona. 

General  Arizona  Notes. 

Glendale,  Arizona. — Nearly  four  thou- 
sand people  attended  the  large  public  bar- 
becue here,  held  In  commemoration  of  the 
reopening  of  the  large  beet-sugar  factory 
and  the  beginning  of  the  new  era  of  Salt 
River  Valley  prosperity.  Special  trains 
were  run  from  Phoenix,  and  the  day  given 
up  to  numerous  athletic  contests  and  a 
general  good  time  about  the  great  pits 
where  the  three  steers,  two  pigs  and  a 
sheep  were  roasted  to  juicy  lusciousness. 
This  event  is  to  celebrate  the  recent  pur- 
chase of  the  property  and  equipment  of 
the  former  projectors  who  were  not  mak- 
ing a  success  of  their  beet-sugar  venture. 
The  new  company  has  invested  about  a 
million  dollars  here  and  has  a  good  rec- 
ord of  successes  In  Colorado  and  other 
sugar-beet  fields. 

The  largest  ostrich  farm  in  the  world  is 
that  of  the  Pan-American  Ostrich  Com- 
pany, twelve  miles  out  on  the  Yuma  road 
from  Phoenix.  The  only  possible  excep- 
tion to  this  statement  is  a  certain  ostrich 
ranch  said  to  be  located  somewhere  in  Af- 
rica. The  Pan-American  ranch  has  two 
thousand  full-grown  ostriches  at  present, 
and  nearly  a  thousand  chicks.  The  life 
of  an  ostrich  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
a  human  being,  and  the  annual  profit  is 
figured  to  be  about  fifty  dollars  per  year 
per   bird.     This   is  one   of   the   very   few 
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Crowds    at    Auckland,    New    Zealand,   witnessing  the    first   official   welcome 
British  dominions,  of  Admiral  Sperry  and  the  American  fleet— under  a  roof  covered 
with  Genasco  Ready-Roofing. 

World-wide  Fame 

There's  a  good  reason  why  Genasco  is  known  and 
used  in  every  civilized  country  under  the  sun. 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  and  withstands 
every  climate  and  every  change  of  weather.  That's 
the  reason  you  should  use  it,  too. 

Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco — the  roofing 
backed  by  a  thirty-two-million-dollar  guarantee.  Insist  on  getting  what 
you  ask  for.  Look  for  the  trade-mark  on  every  roll.  Write  for  samples 
and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt' and  largest 
manufactuifers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


PHILADELPHIA 

San  Francisco 


Chicago- 


Don't  forcpt  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adrertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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ranches  where  the  plumes  are  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  market  and  even  retailed 
from  the  farm  house,  though  some  of  the 
raw  product  is  shipped  to  New  York.  The 
plumes  are  often  worth  fifty  dollars  when 
carefully  curled  and  tinted,  and  altogether 
this  forms  one  of  the  most  profitable  en- 
terprises of  the  Salt  River  Valley.  The 
present  flock  on  the  ranch  is  the  natural 
increase  from  a  few  birds  brought  over 
from  Africa  alaout  eighteen  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Harbert.  The  ranch  contains  sixteen 
hundred  acres,  mostly  in  alfalfa,  which  is 
a  choice  food  for  this  noble  bird. 

The  federal  control  of  public  grazing 
lands  was  the  one  great  live  topic  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  Arizona  Cattle  Grow- 
ers' Association  at  Phoenix.  The  policy 
was  strongly  endorsed  by  the  president  in 
his  address.  He  stated  that  there  had 
been  a  steady  growth  of  sentiment  toward 
government  supervision  during  the  past 
year,  and  this  feeling  was  very  largely  due 
to  the  favorable  treatment  received  by 
stockmen  grazing  upon  the  national  for- 
est reserves.  He  quoted  from  the  res- 
olution unanimously  carried  by  the  as- 
sociation a  year  ago  which  suggested  that 
the  open  public  lands  be  leased  upon  a 
per-capita  carrying  basis,  the  lease  to  be 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years,  and 
not  to  interfere  with  homestead  entries  at 
set  periods.  A  bill  recommended  by  the 
National  Livestock  Association,  embody- 
ing these  and  other  points,  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  will  be  actively 


pushed  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  the 
recent  annual  territorial  fair  of  Arizona 
at  Phoenix,  were  the  exhibits  from  the  new 
cotton  industry  of  the  Salt  River  Valley, 
where  200  acres  are  now  being  harvested. 
About  two  hundred  different  varieties  of 
dates  were  also  exhibited  from  the  South- 
west, where  this  industry  has  a  good 
start.  At  the  annual  Indian  Day  thous- 
ands of  the  redskins  pompously  came  to 
take  advantage  of  the  free  admission  and 
gave  almost  circus  amusement  to  the 
crowds. 

Parties  of  Phoenix  and  Los  Angeles, 
California,  business  men  have  recently  in- 
vestigated what  they  enthusiastically  think 
will  become  one  of  the  greatest  reclama- 
tion projects  in  the  West.  The  section 
consists  of  a  vast  area  on  the  western 
border  of  Arizona  and  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  California.  On  the  Arizona  side 
of  the  Colorado  is  said  to  be  a  desert  val- 
ley of  200,000  acres  and  half  as  much  on 
the  California  side.  There  is  plenty  of 
available  water  ready  for  application  and 
the  land  is  known  to  be  very  rich.  At 
present  the  nearest  railroad  station  is 
Glamis,  seventy  miles  away  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  but  it  is  possible  to  go  down 
the  Colorado  River  from  Parker.  There  is 
already  the  town  of  Blythe  City,  and  the 
immediate  dream  of  the  two  sections  is  a 
railroad  and  possibly  a  government  recla- 
mation project. 


COLORADO. 


Garden  of  Gods  Becomes  City  Park. 

Colorado  Springs. — Colorado  has  been 
called  the  playground  of  the  nation,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the 
state  centers  at  Colorado  Springs.  Very 
recently  this  city  has  been  put  a  big  step 
forward  in  the  perpetuation  of  her  claims 
to  the  tourist.  By  the  gift  of  the  children 
of  the  late  Charles  E.  Perkins,  the  480- 
acre  tract  including  what  has  long  been 
known  as  the  Garden  of  Gods,  has  become 
the  property  of  the  city  of  Colorado 
Springs.  Nothing  pertaining  to  the  gift 
was  found  in  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Per- 
kins when  he  died  about  a  year  ago,  but 
a  note  written  on  the  back  of  an  envelope 
told  of  the  wish  that  his  children  might 
give  this  scenic  wonder  to  the  city  for  park 
purposes.  This  tract  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Perkins  in  1879  and  has  been  open  to 
the  public  since  that  time.  It  was  even 
Improved  to  the  extent  of  several  thou- 
sands of  dollars  by  the  owner.  No  attrac- 
tion of  this    region,    not    even    excepting 


Pike's  Peak  itself,  is  more  famed  than  the 
Garden  of  Gods.  Colorado  Springs  park 
system  now  includes  over  2,000  acres  of 
scenery  unrivalled  for  variety  and  beauty. 

Estate  of  Late  John  Hay  to  Become  Sum- 
mer Resort. 

Crystal  Park,  consisting  of  1,200  acres, 
9,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  has  been 
purchased  from  the  estate  of  the  late  John 
Hay  and  is  to  become  a  summer  resort.  It 
is  nine  miles  from  Colorado  Springs  and  is 
reached  by  a  broad  automobile  path. 

Returns  From  Colorado  Fruit  Lands. 

Well-developed  orchard  tracts  In  the  Ir- 
rigated fruit-growing  belt  of  Colorado  are 
worth  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  acre;  and 
to  prove  that  that  valuation  is  not  exces- 
sive. It  is  told  that  a  man  near  Grand 
Junction  sold  his  1907  pear  crop  from  ten 
acres  for  $20,500.  At  Palisades,  bearing 
orchards  have  recently  been  sold  for  $2,- 
000  per  acre  and  they  are  paying  from 
twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  yearly  on  this 
valuation. 


ALASKA. 

Alaska  Seeks  Government  Aid  For  Road.s.      Kain,  was  recently  In  this  city  on  his  gen- 
Portland,  Oregon. — A  representative  of      eral   tour  through  the  Northwest  for  the 
the  Valdez  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dan  S.      purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  the  build- 
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The  "NATIONAL" 
Spring  Style  Book  and 
Samples    are   FREE 

One  copy  of  this  Style  Book  is  ready  for  YOU  and  will 
be  sent  you  FREE  with  the  Samples  of  the  new  Spring 
Suitings,  if  you  write  for  them  TO-DAY. 

This  "  NATIONAL  "  Style  Book  is  the  greatest  book 

of  fashions  ever  issued.     The  "Christy  Girl"  cover 

was  drawn   expressly  for  the  "  NATIONAL "  by  Mr. 

Howard    Chandler   Christy  and  every  page  is  equally  as 

interesting.      It    is    the    most   beautifully    illustrated    and 

fascinating  work  of  fashion   ever  published.    And  remember, 

one  copy  is  for  YOU — FREE. 

New  York  Styles  are  Greatly  Changed 

The  "  NATIONAL  "  Style  Book  (sent  free)  shows  ALL  the  desirable 
New  York  Styles — gives  you  complete,  all  the  changes    in  fashion   for  the 
Spring  Season.     The  complete  edition  of   this  Style   Book  cost 
$214,782;    no  expense   being   spared   to    make    it    the 
most  attractive,  complete  and  valuable  fashion  work  in 
America.     One  copy  of  this  Style  Book  is  intended  for 
YOU— FREE,  only  YOU  must  write    for   it   to-day.      We 
will  send   it   to   you   postpaid,  gladly,  but  YOU  must  say 
it  is  welcome. 

"NATIONAL"  Tailored  Suits 

Made-to-Measure  S'T.SQ  ^^ 
New  York  Styles     I 


$35  Exprcsage 


Prepaid 


Style  Book  and  Samples  FREE 


This  "  NATIONAL  "  Style  Book  pictured  above  illustrates  all  the  New  Suits 
and  Skirts  for  Spring.  And  any  of  these  handsome  Suits  and  Skirts  will  be 
Made  To  Your  Measure  in  your  choice  of  our  400  New  Spring  Suitings.  A 
liberal  assortment  of  these  Samples  will  be  sent  you  FREE  with  the  Style  Book. 

You  select  your  Material  from  the  Samples.  You  select  your  Suit  from  the 
Style  Book.  We  make  the  Suit  to  your  measure,  send  it  to  you  with  a  signed 
guarantee  that  it  will  fit  you  and  please  you,  or  we  will  refund  your  money. 
But  more  than  this.     Each  "  N.ATIONAL  "  Suit  is  made  and  sold  according  to 


The  "NATIONAL"  Policy 

We  prepay  all  the  postage 
and  express  charges  on  all 
"NATIONAL"  Garments  to 
every  part  of  the  United 
States. 


Every  "  NATIONAL  "  Gar- 
ment has  the  "NATIONAL 
GUARANTEE  TAG "  at- 
tached. This  tag  says  :  "Your 
money  back  if  you  ask  for  it." 


In  addition  to  the  Made-to-Measure  Suits,  this  "NATION.AL"  Spring  Styl 
Book  shows  the  following 


NATIONAL"  Ready-Made  Garments 


Milline.-y 

Waists 

Skirts 

Silk  Dresses 

Lingerie  Dresses 


Tub  Suits 
House  Dresses 
Kimonos 
Plumes 
Belts 


Petticoats 
Jackets 
Rain  Coats 
Muslin  Underwear 
Knit  Underwear 


Misses',  Girls'  and  Infants'  Wear 


Corsets 
Hosiery 
Neckwear 
Sweaters 
Boys'  Clothing 


One  copy  of  this  Great  "NATIONAL"   Style  Book  is  intended  for  YOU. 
One  copy  IS  yours— FREE.     Will  you  write  for  it  TO-DAY? 

NATIONAL    CLOAK    &    SUIT    CO. 

241   W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 
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ing  of  Alaskan  roads.  "No  where  In  the 
world,"  he  says,  "does  the  building  of 
wagon  roads  and  railroads  promise  so 
much  towards  the  production  of  wealth 
and  the  relief  of  mankind.  Give  us  roads 
and  we  will  give  you  In  return  heaps  of 
gold.  We  are  giving  you  gold  in  millions 
now,  without  roads,  but  what  we  will  do 
when  you  aid  us  to  open  that  land  with 
any  decent  road  system,  will  amaze  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
from  40,000  to  50,000  of  the  most  ven- 
turesome men  In  the  world,"  he  continues 
in  the  interview,  "who  struggling  day  and 
night  against  arctic  conditions  are  enrich- 
ing America  by  some  eighteen  to  twenty 
million  dollars  of  gold  produced  every 
year.  There  are  beds  of  gold  that  will  not 
be  mined  for  a  century  yet,  for  districts 
may  come  and  go,  but  with  the  exhaustion 
of  one  there  will  be  two  more  waiting,  if 
you  will  only  give  us  roads."  The  nucleus 
for  road-making  is  already  there  in  the 
form  of  the  Board  of  Road  Commissioners 
for  Alaska.  This  commission  Is  composed 
of  army  officers  appointed  under  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1905  and  supported  by  the  ap- 
propriation of  seventy  per  cent  of  a  gen- 
eral license  and  occupation  tax  provided 
for  under  the  law.  With  this  limited  fund 
the  construction  of  trails  and  roads  has 
been  going  on,  but  the  vast  territory  has 
only  been  touched  as  yet  with  modern 
methods  of  transportation.  In  some  parts 
of  Alaska  the  freight  charges  are  from 
seven  to  eight  dollars  per  ton  per  mile  or 
from  $700  to  $800  for  hauling  a  ton  a 
hundred  miles.  The  average  rate  is  from 
one  dollar  to  two  dollars  per  ton  per  mile. 
This  excessive  rate  permits  the  working  of 


only  the  very  richest  claims.  For  example, 
in  many  districts  ground  that  will  not  pay 
more  than  two  dollars  and  forty  cents 
per  cublic  yard  in  gold  Is  considered 
worthless,  while  In  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  ten  cents  per  yard  will  make 
money  for  the  capitalist.  The  hope  now 
is  that  Congress  may  be  persuaded  to  pro- 
vide a  larger  amount  for  the  road  fund. 
The  promise  is  made  that  with  reasonable 
transportation  rates,  in  addition  to  the 
agricultural  development  that  Is  fast  tak- 
ing place,  wages  would  drop  from  the  ten 
dollars  now  demanded,  to  three  or  four 
dollars  per  day,  and  a  new  era  of  exploita- 
tion and  development  would  begin. 

Alaska  As  a  National  Investment. 

The  vision  of  Seward  Is  vindicated,  ac- 
cording to  the  big  figures  that  are  float- 
ing about  concerning  the  various  items  of 
Alaskan  production.  The  gold  output 
could  pay  off  the  original  $7,200,000, 
which  early  day  croakers  thought  more 
than  wasted,  about  every  four  months.  It 
will  be  only  a  year  or  two  until  the 
scarcely  less  valuable  copper  metal  will  be 
able  to  swallow  the  original  amount  every 
twelve  months.  The  yearly  salmon  catch 
has  been  larger  than  this  amount  for  some 
time  now;  and  the  seals  caught  from  three 
small  islands  have  created  a  much  larger 
amount  of  wealth  than  the  first  price.  One 
of  the  latest  discoveries  Is  of  vast  beds  of 
coal  which  will  enable  Alaska  to  work  her 
raw  material  into  commercial  shape  right 
at  home;  and  it  may  be  that  all  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  will  in  time  be  supplied  with 
cheap  fuel  from  these  coal  deposits. 


HAWAII. 


Greatest    Tropical    Military    Post    in    the 
World. 

The  new  army  post  at  Leilehau,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  Is  over  two  mil- 
lion dollars,  will  be  the  largest  tropical 
military  post  in  the  world,  it  is  said.  The 
new  post  will  consist  of  three  hundred  re- 
enforced-concrete  structures  and  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  In  the  United  States,  If 
not  absolutely  the  largest,  though  the  per- 
manent garrison  will  likely  be  a  little 
smaller  than  that  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.  The  work  is  estimated  to  require 
two  years  for  completion,  and  the  first  two 
squadrons  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  which  will 
arrive  the  middle  of  January  will  be  given 


temporary  quarters   until  the  first  build- 
ings are  erected. 

A  Large  Irrigation  System  Assured. 

Honolulu. — Word  has  been  received  of 
the  recent  sale  of  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  Hamakua  ditch  bonds  In  London.  This 
ditch  company  will  now  be  able  to  push 
construction  on  the  largest  Irrigation  sys- 
tem of  the  Islands,  the  completion  of 
which  will  without  doubt  be  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment for  the  rich  territory  covered.  The 
most  direct  benefit  from  this  large  project 
will  be  enjoyed  by  the  Honokaa  and  the 
Paauhau  sugar  plantations. 
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Washes  without  Ironing 


T 


HE    dainty    equivalent 
of  Japanese  fabrics  in  a 
more    pronounced,    crinkly    texture, 

rich  in  design  and  coloring. 

Printed  patterns  of  exquisite  variety,  and  plain      

shades  covering  everything  that  is  modish.  ^-^ 

It  retails  at  not  over  20c  per  yard.       Ask  your     ^~^ 

retailer  for  it,    or  send  to  us  to-day  for  beautiful     ^^ 

sample  book.     Please  mention  this  magazine.  ^S 


PACIFIC  MILLS.  BOSTON 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 


Jim  Gotthebestever  and  His  Relatives 


By  H.  A.  Bronson 


Did  you  ever  read  an  alleged  story, 
get  all  worked  up  over  the  plot,  and  hav- 
ing reached  the  last  paragraph  make  the 
horrible  discovery  that  you  had  been 
stung — that  you  had  been  putting  in 
your  time  on  a  paid  advertisement? 

Of  course  you  have — we  all  have — 
and  will  probably  do  it  again.  But  it 
leaves  kind  of  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
dont  it? 

Now  we  propose  telling  you  some- 
thing of  a  confidential  nature.  The 
stories  are  true  to  life,  and  they  contain 
some  facts  with  which  you  may  not  be 
familiar.  It  will  be  of  permanent  value 
to  you,  but  it  is  an  advertisement  just 
the  same.  First,  however,  you  should 
know  something  about 

Promoiers  and  Promotions. 

Promoters  are  regarded  by  many  as  a 
necessary  evil — the  middlemen  of  the 
financial  world. 

There  are  grafters  in  the  promotion 
business,  as  in  nearly  every  other  line, 
who  promote  their  own  interests  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  and  everybody. 
They  care  nothing  for  their  clients  or 
their  friends.  They  are  not  honest  even 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  their  cupidity 
wrecks  their  business,  occasionally  land- 
ing them  where  they  belong — in  prison. 

There  are  others  who  tote  fair  and 
whose  word  is  good.  They  never  close  a 
promotion  deal  until  fully  satisfied  that 
the  thing  to  be  promoted  has  merit,  and 
that  it  will  make  money  for  themselves 
and  those  with  whom  they  do  business. 
Their  offices  are  equipped  with  the  ma- 
chinery necessary  for  getting  quick  ac- 
tion. Their  expenses  are  relatively  small 
and  their  profits  large. 

A  promoter  is  one  who  raises  money, 
either  from  the  sale  of  stock  or  by  sub- 
scription, for  a  specific  purpose.  He 
may  or  may  not  be  directly  interested  in 
the  enterprise  which  he  undertakes  to 
promote — he  need  not  necessarily  invest 


his  own  money.  He  may  finance  a  pub- 
lic amusement  or  a  hospital,  a  manufac- 
tory or  a  bank,  an  undeveloped  mine  or 
a  patent,  an  irrigation  project  or  a  bo- 
nanza farm.  He  starts  things  and  the 
public  eventually  pays  the  bills. 

The  pay  of  a  promoter  is  always  large, 
and  there  is  a  reason.  He  does  some- 
thing that  the  other  fellow,  lacking  con- 
fidence in  his  own  ability;  can  not  do. 
He  makes  the  terms  and*  is  in  a  position 
to  enforce  them. 

Who  Employs  the  Promoter? 

The  inventor  of  the  best  devices  ever 
patented  is  absolutely  helpless,  and  his 
invention  worthless,  unless  he  has  the 
money  to  put  it  on  the  market.  H  he 
sells  it  he  gets  skinned ;  if  he  keeps  it  he 
can  't  do  anything  with  it.  So  with  the 
moneyless  prospector.  He  may  have 
title  to  the  best  claim  in  the  hills,  but  un- 
less he  can  sell  or  develop  it  he  might 
better  own  a  job  with  a  section  gang. 

It  is  the  promoter's  business  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  man  with  the  inven- 
tion, the  miner  with  the  prospect  hole, 
the  genius  who  has  originated  a  prac- 
tical scheme  for  making  money  and  lacks 
the  financial  or  business  ability  to  inter- 
est the  investing  public.  If  the  promo- 
ter does  as  he  agrees,  and  promises  in- 
vestors no  more  than  is  possible  of  ac- 
complishment, he  is  working  along  legi- 
timate lines  and  is  really  a  benefactor, 
be  his  pay  little  or  big. 

Promotion  companies,  as  a  rule,  are 
close  corporations.  One  or  more  men 
who  know  that  there  is  big  money  in  the 
business,  open  an  office.  Trade  secrets 
are  jealously  guarded  and  the  company 
is  bound  to  succeed  with  proper  man- 
agement. It  never  expands  because  the 
important  factor  of  co-operation — com- 
bination on  a  large  scale — is  overlooked 
or  ignored.  Compared  with  the  busi- 
ness developed  by  the  corporation  which 
takes   in  hundreds  of  partners,  all  co- 
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The  Howard  Watch 


"Arrived  on  HOWARD  time."  You 
can't  do  better  than  that.  Every 
Howard  owner  know^s  what  Howard 
Time  is.  Men  who  carry  HOWARDS 
are  almost  a  class  by  themselves. 
They  are  men  w^hose  time  is  valuable 
and  who  expect  accuracy  in  others. 
They  like  precision  for  its  own  sake. 
Punctuality  is  the  politeness  of  kings. 
It  is  also  a  quality  of  the  successful 


business  man.  A  man  finds  that  a 
Howard  helps  him  to  form  habits  of 
decision  and  exactness.  Unconscious- 
ly he  begins  to  live  up  to  his  watch. 
You  must  know  the  time  before  you 
can  save  it. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth  what  you 
pay  for  it.  The  price  of  each  watch — from 
the  1 7-jewel  in  a  fine  gold-filled  case  (guaran- 
teed  for  25  years)  at  $35.00;  to  the  23-jewel 
in  a  14-kt.  solid  gold  case  at  $150.00  —  is  fixed 
at  the  factory,  and  a  printed   ticket  attached. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.     Find  the  HOWARD 
Jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  Y,  and  we  will  send  you  a  HOWARD  book  of 
value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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operating    for     success,    it     remains    a 

pigmy- 

The  following  experiences,  which  are 
not  exaggerated,  may  be  witnessed  al- 
most any  day  in  the  offices  of  promotion 
companies.  They  emphasize  the  useful- 
ness of  promoters  to  individuals  and  cor- 
porations that  are  short  of  money.  They 
also  show  the  possibility  of  a  rude  awak- 
ening, and  a  suggestion  that  patience 
and  cheerfulness  should  be  cultivated  by 
those  having  business  with  a  promoter. 

Jim  Gotthehestever,  the  Prospector. 

An  old,  gray-haired  prospector,  known 
the  country  over  as  Jim  Gotthehestever, 
enters  the  office  of  Hardphist,  the  pro- 
moter. He  has  tramped  the  hills  all 
summer,  picked  up  some  float,  found 
the  vein — or  thinks  he  has — and  located 
a  claim.  He  honestly  believes  he  has 
discovered  a  mine  and  returns  to  civili- 
zation loaded  with  rock,  woodticks  and 
enthusiasm.  Jim  .sees  his  everlasting 
fortune  and  has  freely  spent  a  large  part 
of  it  in  his  mind — but.  He  has  neither 
money  to  develop  his  property  nor  the 
ability  to  float  a  mining  company. 
That 's  why  he  came  to  Hardphist. 

Jim  tells  his  troubles  to  the  promoter, 
who,  being  a  philanthropist  (?),  agrees 
to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties  on  cer- 
tain conditions  and  for  a  stipulated  con- 
sideration. The  conditions  and  price  de- 
pend upon  "what  the  traffic  will  bear." 
When  the  preliminaries  are  settled  the 
promoter  will,  if  he  is  reliable  and  doing 
business  on  business  principles,  send  an 
expert  mining  engineer  to  look  at  the 
property  and  submit  a  report.  Jim's  for- 
tunes are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  en- 
gineer. If  the  engineer's  report  is  un- 
favorable, its  back  to  the  hills  for  Jim. 
If  favorable,  the  promoter  will  incorpor- 
ate a  company,  divide  the  stock  with  Jim 
as  previously  agreed  and  place  a  block 
of  the  shares  on  the  market  to  be'  sold 
for  development  purposes.  The  promo- 
ter will  get  a  good  commission  for  sell- 
ing the  stock  and  Jim  will  watch  and 
pray  for  the  success  of  the  company.  If 
the  property  proves  to  be  a  mine,  Jim  has 
made  a  good  thing  and  so  has  the  pro- 
moter. It  it  does  not,  poor  Jim  and 
those  who  bought  the  stock  have  another 
guess  coming.  The  promoter  did  the 
best  he  could,  and  if  the  promotion  was 


a  failure  it  was  because  the  engineer 
could  not  see  into  the  ground  far 
enough. 

Brother  George  the  Inventor. 

Jim's  brother  George,  who  is  an  inven- 
tive genius,  has  worked  for  years  on  a 
device  that  he  knows  will  revolutionize 
the  world.  The  machine  is  finally  per- 
fected and  he  borrows  the  money  to  take 
out  a  patent.  George  has  visions  no  less 
rosy  than  Jim's  of  untold  wealth,  and  he 
has  erected  the  usual  number  of  air-cas- 
tles— but.  It  takes  money  to  manufac- 
ture the  article,  and  it  takes  more  to  sell 
it.  He  has  no  more  business  ability  than 
Jim.  His  friends  feel  sorry  for  him,  but 
they  do  not  manifest  their  sorrow  with 
the  dollars  that  would  make  him  happy. 

He,  too,  goes  to  the  promoter,  who  lis- 
tens attentively  and  finally  agrees  to  look 
carefully  into  the  matter.  George  is  so 
sure  that  the  world  is  clamoring  for  his 
invention,  and  that  a  few  days'  delay  will 
disappoint  millions  of  people,  he  can 
hardly  wait  for  the  promoter  to  make 
the  necessary  investigation  as  to  its  mer- 
its and  the  feasibility  of  the  undertaking. 

At  last  George  gets  real  hungry.  Liv- 
ing on  hope,  climate,  or  snowballs  and 
rabbit-tracks  is  all  right  for  awhile,  but 
like  a  diet  of  hash,  it  gets  monotonous 
after  fifty  or  sixty  meals.  So  George 
comes  around  with  the  offer  of  a  little 
larger  interest  in  his  patent  if  the  pro- 
moter will  only  get  busy  right  away. 
The  promoter  was  going  as  fast  at  the 
time  as  prudence  would  permit,  but  of 
course  he  accepts  the  added  gratuity 
without  batting  an  eye.  When  one  does 
not  bat  an  eye,  he  is  perfectly  calm. 

The  promoter  finally  incorporates  a 
company,  sells  enough  stock  to  begin  the 
manufacture  of  the  machine  and  place  it 
on  the  market  and  George  gets  a  position 
with  the  company.  Success  has  at  last 
crowned  his  efforts.  Had  the  company 
not  been  successful  the  promoter  would 
have  made  money  on  the  sale  of  stock, 
while  George  would  have  been  out  his 
time  and  had  the  privilege  of  looking  foi 
a  job. 

Cousin  Bill  Looseivad. 

When  Bill  I^osewad  was  a  young 
man  he  worked  in  his  father's  hardware 
store  and  was  a  fairly  good  salesman. 
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AUTO- 
GRAND 


NOTE-PERFECT 
INTERPRETATIONS 


THE  finished  mu- 
sician  and   the 
novice  ahke  pre- 
fer this  player-piano 
because  it  renders  even 
the  most  classical  com- 
position with   a  sub- 
tlety of  coloring  and 
delicacy  of   phrasing 
rarely  equaled  in  hand 
playing. 
The  true  human  touch,  striven  for  in  all  players,  is  actu- 
ally attained  in  the  Krell  Auto-Grand — and  in  the  Krell 
Auto-Grand  only — by  reproducing  naturally  the  action 
of  the  human  fingers  in  tapping  the  keys  instead  of  forcing 
the  hammers  mechanically. 

The  Krell  Auto-Grand  is  the  most  advanced  type 
get  evolved,  perfect  in  principle  and  performance, 
free  from  complications,  superior  in  construction. 

Every  "pneumatic"  is  individual,  detachable  and  inter- 
changeable. The  tubes  are  metal  instead  of  rubber  as  com- 
monly used.    Aluminum  fingers  instead  of  wood. 

Learn  the  decided  advantages  that  these  and  many 
other  exclusive  features  give  the  Krell  Auto-Grand. 
Write  for  Catalog  F  and  the  interesting  book  entitled, 
"How  to  Select  a  Player-Piano.'*  Then  consult  the 
Krell  dealer  nearest  you — we  will  tell  you  his  name 
when  you  write. 

KRELL  AUTO-GRAND  PIANO  COMPANY 
Connersville,  Indiana 
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The  Convalescent 

requires  the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  digestive  energy. 


Pure  Food  Guarantee  on 
Every  Bottle 


"The  Pure  Malt   Tonic" 


supplies  this  need.      It  is  retained  by  the  most 
delicate   stomach   and   is   easily  assimilated. 

ASK  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 

MALT  RAINIER  DEPARTMENT 

Seattle  Brewing  &  Malting  Company 

UiHtributingr  Ag:eii<-loH  ut 
SPOKANE.  WASH.  PORTLAND,  ORE.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WM.  BLACKMAN,  S.  M.  BLUMAUER,  JOHN  RAFP  ft  SON. 

181  South  Post  St.  Front  and  Overton  Sts.  9tli  and  Townaond  Sts. 


'"''Opportunities 


For  Settl 


^s 


ers 


Is  the  title  of  a  booklet  that  has  Just 
been  published  by  the  Portland  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Company. 

There  are  golden  opportunities  for 
farmers,  dairymen  and  fruitgrowers 
within  ea.sy  reach  of  Portland,  on  the 
rich  farming  and  fruit  lands  along  the 
Oregon  Water  Power  lines  of  the  Port- 
land Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company. 

A  market  for  every  variety  of  farm 
and  garden  product  Is  readily  found  In 
Portland,  and  low  rates  over  the  O.  W.  P. 
lines,  coupled  with  quick  transportation, 
enable  the  farmer  to  realize  large  prof- 
its. 

Reliable  Information  concerning  tim- 
ber lands,  farnTS,  stock  ranches,  fruit 
lands  and  all  kinds  of  suburban  prop- 
erty situated  adjacent  to  the  O.  W.  P. 
lines  will  be  gladly  supplied. 

For  copies  of  booklet  write  to 
LAND  AGENT 

PortlanJ  Railway  Liglit  ^  Power 
Company 

Firit  and  Alder  Streets,  Portland,  Oregon 


He  afterward  learned  the  tinner's  trade 
and  learned  it  thoroughly,  being  able  to 
cut  patterns  and  lay  out  work  for  others. 
He  was  a  natural  mechanic  and  should 
have  stuck  to  his  trade. 

Like  hundreds  of  other  young  men, 
Bill  became  infected  with  the  clean- 
hands-gentleman  microbe.  He  ignored 
the  fact  that  clean  hands,  spotless  linen 
and  the  old  man's  reputation  do  not 
necessarily  make  a  gentleman — that  gen- 
tleman are  not  hand  made.  So  Bill  de- 
cided that  he  was  too  nice  to  work  at  the 
bench,  and  quit.  He  prevailed  upon  his 
father  to  loan  or  give  him  enough  money 
to  go  out  West  and  establish  a  real-estate 
office. 

At  that  time  business  was  good  in  all 
lines,  new  towns  were  springing  up  all 
over,  and  a  lunkhead,  with  a  few  dollars 
in  the  bank,  was  sure  to  make  money 
buying  and  selling  real  estate.  Bill  fell 
in  with  an  impecunious  hu.stler  who 
claimed  to  know  everything  and  then 
some.  He  was  also  good  at  figures.  Bill 
gave  him  a  half  interest  in  the  business 
for  what  he  had  forgot  and    the    boys 
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commenced  to  snare  suckers.  Business 
was  good  from  the  start,  but  Bill  got  so 
busy  putting  on  style  and  buying  wet 
goods  that  he  neglected  the  office.  His 
partner  concluded  that  if  he  was  to  run 
the  business  alone  he  might  as  well  take 
all  the  profits.  So  he  figured  Bill  out 
of  his  interest  in  the  most  approved 
style,  hoped  he  would  do  well  at  any- 
thing he  might  undertake,  and  advised 
him  to  try  some  other  1  iwn. 

Bill  took  his  medicine  and  moved.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  became  known 
among  his  acquaintances  as  a  "remit- 
tance man."  He  was  an  only  son,  and 
while  the  old  gentleman  remitted  with 
regularity  he  never  omitted  an  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  Bill  was  worth  something 
less  than  thirty  cents  as  a  paternal  asset. 

Bill  finally  became  weary  of  these  al- 
lusions and  commenced  to  do  a  little 
thinking  for  a  change.  At  last  he  evolved 
a  money-making  scheme  that  would  hold 
water — but.  He  had  no  established  repu- 
tation for  business  or  anything  else  that 
was  worth  a  dollar.  His  father  knew 
him  too  well  to  advance  more  than  living 


Improve  Your  Gowns 

by  using  Pect's  Invisible  Eyes.  They 
keep  the  seams  smooth  and  flat.  Easily 
fastened  and  unfastened. 

rilLl    Ij  Invisible  JjILO 

produce  perfect  fitting  garments.  Better 
than  silk  loops  and  far  superior  to  other 
metal  eyes.  Black  or  white. 
All  sizes.  All  stores  or  by 
mail.  Sold  only  in  en- 
velopes, 2  doz.  eyes  5c ; 
with  spring  hooks  10c. 
PEET  BROS.,  Dept.  R.  Phiudelphia.  Pa. 


SOMETHING 
NEW 


99g 


Our   Princess  Beth  em- 
broidery   has    created    a 
sensation  among  needle- 
workers.      To    advertise 
our  exclusive  designs  we 
will  send  Waist  exactly  like 
cut,  stamped  on  finest  grade 
Lingerie    Lawn,    complete   with 
floss  to  embroider,  all  for  OQc 

FREE — We    will   commence    the    embroidery 
sbowint  ererjr  deoul  of  the  work,  without  extra  cost. 
Important — If  you  wish  parcel  reeistered  enclose  eight  cents  extra. 

THE  NEEDLECRAFT  SHOP  Portw^orMon 


CREDITMAN'S  SOLILOQUY 

"Man  ariseth  in  the  morning  and  runneth  his  face  for  credit  at  the  store. 

At  noon  he  passeth  the  owner  by  and  seeth  him  not. 

In  the  evening  all  memory  of  it  is  cut  down,  dried  up,  and  withered. 

Verily,  short  is  the  memory  of  man. 

He  talketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  saying  many  times,  'Yea,  fear  not,  I  w'.'A 
pay  thee,'  but  disquieteth  himself  not;  he  heapeth  up  accounts,  but  cannot 
tell  who  can  collect  them. 

The  days  of  an  account  are  three  score  years  and  ten ;  and  though  some 
come  to  four  score  years,  yet  is  their  age  but  sorrow  and  trouble  to  him  that 
selleth  the  goods. 

The  memory  of  a  man  dateth  not  back  to  the  time  of  a  payment ;  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  is  now  and  ever  shall  be. 

And  the  owner  telleth  the  scribe  to  charge  it  off  and  it  passeth  away  and 
is  gone  forever." 

CHARGED  TO  PRORT  AND  LOSS. 
"Requiescat  in  Pace," 
until  it  is  turned  to  us  for  collection. 

As  red  streaks  of  honesty  exist  in  everybody,  we  collect  it — the  goods 
seller  and  the  man  with  the  streaks  are  happy. 
The  sun  shone  more  brightly  the  same  day. 

MERCHANTS'  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

SCIENTIFIC  COLLECTORS  OF  HONEST  DEBTS,  HERE,  THERE  AND  EVERYWHERE 
WE  CAN  COLLECT  FOR  YOU  IF  YOU  TURN  IN  YOUR  CLAIMS 

Suite  100  Commercial  National  Bank  Building  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

FRANCIS  G.  LUKE.  General  Manager  "SOME  PEOPLE  DON'T  LIKE  US" 

THE  ABOVE  WAS  CONTRIBUTED  BY  THE  CREDIT  MAN  OF  ONE  OF  SALT  LAKE'S  LEADING  STORES 


FRANCIS  G.  LUKE 
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expenses  and  his  acquaintances  knew 
him  too  well  for  anything. 

Bill  was  in  a  dilemma  and  sought  the 
office  of  a  promoter.  He  explained  his 
plan  and  was  given  some  encouragement. 
An  appointment  was  made  for  another 
meeting,  which  gave  the  promoter  time 
to  study  the  proposition  and  to  decide 
how  much  of  an  interest  he  would  allow 
Bill  in  the  company  to  be  organized. 
Everything  was  finally  settled,  but  be- 
fore the  papers  were  signed  it  was 
agreed  that  Bill  should  superintend  a 
certain  department  of  the  plant  for  which 
his  earlier  experience  qualified  him.  It 
was  further  understood  that  if  Bill  hap- 
pened to  get  his  hands  soiled  that  it 
would  not  break  the  contract. 

The  promotion  was  a  success  and 
everybody  made  money.  The  promoter 
would  have  made  a  good  thing  in  any 
event,  but  the  fact  that  Bill  had  finally 
come  to  his  senses  helped  matters 
greatly. 

These  experiences  do  not  always  end 
as  the  reader  would  like  to  have  them, 
but  one  thing  is  absolutely  certain — the 
■promoter  never  loses. 


"Business." 

The  idea  of  profiting  by  the  misfor- 
tunes or  the  necessities  of  our  fellow 
creatures  is  repugnant  to  most  people. 
In  an  ideal  state  of  society  such  a  thing 
would  be  unknown  and  impossible.  The 
ideal,  however,  is  as  yet  to  be  found  in 
books  only.  The  most  approved  twen- 
tieth-century "business"  methods  take  no 
notice  of  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow, 
pleasure  and  pain.  They  make  no  dis- 
tinctions on  account  of  race,  color  or 
previous  condition — one  man's  dollar  is 
just  as  good  as  another's.  The  all-ab- 
sorbing problem  is  how  to  get  the  dollar 
without  violating  some  man-made  law. 

The  world  is  full  of  men  and  women 
who  are  receiving  an  income  from  the 
corporations.  They  know  that  the  men 
who  are  handling  their  money  are  re- 
liable, from  a  business  standpoint,  and 
they  ask  few  questions.  These  people 
would  lose  money  if  they  attempted  to 
do  the  business  themselves,  because  their 
ethical  sense  would  not  harmonize  with 
their  business  judgment.  They  would 
vacillate  and  lose,  without  getting  credit 
for  anything  but  weakness. 


The  principal  feature  of 
this  High  Top  is  the  Long 
Outside  Rawhide  Counter 
Pocket    which   encloses   the 
durable  Sole  Leather  Counter. 
Of  all  the  hide  products.  Raw- 
hide is  the  very  best  counter  pro- 
tection   known    to    shoe    construc- 
tors and  has  many  advantages 
over  other  kinds  of   counter 
pockets.       It  is   extremely 
tough    and     wears    liki 
metal.     It  is  water  re- 
sisting, thus  assur- 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE 

Washington 


HIGH  TOP 


The 


uppers 

of  this  High 

Top  are  cut  from 

Tan   Siberian  Veal, 

which  we  selected  after 

a  most  thorough  test.     Th 

boot  has  a  full  Tamp  (double 


ing  a  dry  and  sub- 
stantial counter 
beneath    until 
the  boot  is  no 
longer  of 


No.  917— Men's 

Tan  Siberian  Veal 

12-Inch  Elucher, 

Two  Ful'  Soles, 

Viscolized, 

G  o  o  d  y  e  ar 

Welt,  Outside 


Rawhide 

C  o  u  n  t  e  r 

Pocket 


leather  toe)  which  is  an  important 

point  in  shoe  construction.   We  use  sole 

leather  to  produce  a  substantial  box  toe. 

The  two  full  soles  extend  from  toe  to  back  of 

heel,  are  reenforced  in  the  shank  with 

brass  clinch  nails.    This  s^yank  will  not 

•break  down.*     Send  for  sample  of  leather 

and  booklet  *B*  which  fully  describes  this  and  other 

High  Tops.     Write  today. 

THp  WASHINGTON  SHOE 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SEATTLE.  WASH.,  U.  S.  A. 


not  affcdtl 
this  pocket 


If your 

dealer  doe* 

not  have 

thiM  boot 

in  Btock, 

write  us 

and  we  will 

promptly 

arrange  to 

have  you 

supplied 


Ihiirt  fi.rfc'ft  til  UKiilliiii  Till-  I'lK-inc  Monthly  wli.-n  <|inllii(t  wllli  mlTiTf IwTd.     It  will  lie  nppredalcd. 
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SHOT 
SHELLS 

are 

WATERPROOF 
SURE-FIRE 
UNIFORM49ZM/ 

HARD-HITTINGd 


Duck  shells  must  be  heavily  loaded,  strong  enough  to  stand 
the  heavy  loads  and  adapted  for  long  hard  kills.  U.  M.  C.  Steel 
Lined  Shells  fulfill  these  requirements.  The  steel  protects  the 
shell  and  gun  against  heavy  strains.  The  steel  lining  is  the 
finishing  touch  in  shell  making  and  is  put  in  all  U.  M.  C. 
Smokeless  Shells. 

Write  for  Game  Lawt 

THE  UNION  METALUC  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

Asency,  313  Broadway.  New  York  City  BRIDGEPORT.  CONNECTICUT 


The  United  Securities  Company. 

The  United  Securities  Company  is  a 
promotion  company,  operating  on  a  large 
scale.  Its  business  is  conducted  along 
original  lines  and  is  co-operative — gen- 
uinely co-operative.  The  management 
believes  that  with  a  few  hundred  satis- 
fied, dividend-receiving  partners,  each 
one  boosting  for  the  company,  it  will 
make  more  money  for  everybody,  and  do 
it  easier,  than  it  would  if  operated  on 
the  old  grab-it-all  plan.  There  is  a  mo- 
tive, to  be  sure,  behind  such  liberality, 
but  no  one  is  loser  by  reason  of  this 
policy. 

If  you  have  read  the  foregoing 
sketches  you  must  have  a  clear  idea  of 
how  promotion  companies  make  money 
and  how  little  risk  is  assumed.  The 
United  Securities  Company's  plan  of 
dividing  the  large  profits  of  such  a  bus- 
iness is  entirely  new  and  practical.  It  is 
done  with 

Life-Income  Investment  Bonds. 

"An  Income  Perpetual"  published  by 
the  United  Securities  Company,  contains 


of  great  interest  to 

Every  Prospective  Mother, 

Something    new  —  only    scientific    garment    of 
kind,  ever     invented.        Combines      solid    comfort      anc 
'  ease     with  *  "  fnc     form "     and      elegant     appearance 
the    home,   on    the    street,    and    in    society.  —  Always    drapes 
evenly   in    front    and    back  —  no     bulLiness  —  no    draw-strmgs 
—  no  lacing  —  no  ripping  or   basting  — Can    be    worn   the  year 
round.  ^ 

^  Made  in  several  styles,  and  at  prices  lower  than  you  can  buy  the 
material  and  have  them  made  at  home. 

PU  j7|7  ^^"^  ^o""  o"""  P»"*  Illustrated  Book  —  "Fine-Form 
riVIZ«I-«  Maternity  Skirt"— It's  Kree  to  every  woman  writ- 
ing for  it.  Tells  all  about  these  skirts,  their. advantages,  styles, 
r  material,  and  cost.  Gives  opinions  of  physicians,  dressmakers,  and 
users.  10  Days  Free  TriaL  When  you  get  our  book,  if  your 
dealer  has  not  yet  been  supplied  with  Fine-Form  ^Maternity  Skirts, 
make  your  selection  of  material  and  style,  and  we  will  make  the 
garment  to  your  order.  When  you  get  it.  wear  it  ten  days,  and 
if  you  don't  find  it  exactly  as  represented,  send  it  back  and 
we  will  cheerfully  refund  every  cent  paid.  Other  Skirts  — 
If  not  in  need  of  a  maternity  skirt,  remember  our  famous  B  &  W 
dress  and  walking  skirts  will  positively  please  vou  —  same 
guarantee — Illustrated  book  free.  Which  hook  shall  wc 
send  =  Write  to-dav  to 
^^      Beyer  &  Williams  Co..  Dept.  R  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


WARNING 


The     Fine-Form    Maternity    Skirt 

is  the  only  "Maternity  Sicirt"  on  the 
market— all  substitutes  will  rise  in  front  during  development 
— a  fault  so  repugnant  to  every  woman  of  refined  taste.  No 
patterns  can  be  purchased  anywhere  for  this  garment!  Its 
special  features  are  protected  by  patents. 
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BUNGALOW  HOMiiS     ^^ 

Are  popular  everywhere.  No  other  homes  are  so  con- 
venient, cosy  or  attractive.  Our  lOO-page  book  is  full  of 
beautiful  one  and  two-story  designs  from  $500  upward. 
PRICE  $  i  .00.  Complete  plans  only  $  1 0.00  and  sent  sub- 
ject to  inspection.     6c  brings  literature. 

DepL  2     YE  PLANRY  BLDG.  CO..  Lo.  Angele..  Gal. 


Face  Powder 


The  Wonderful  Beautifler 

Has  restored  and  preserved  the  complexions 
of  thousands  of  women.  Use  Lablache 
as  a  protection  against  cold 
and  wind,  the  cause  of 
red,  rough,  chapped  skin. 

Refuse  Substitutes.  They  may  be 
dan<;prou8.  Fk'sli,  White,  Pink  or 
Cri  am.  50c,  a  hox,  of  druggists  or 
by  moll.  Send  lOc/or  sample  Jiox. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.,  Fiench  Perfumers 

Dopt.  32. 1 25  Kingston  St. 
Boston,   Mass. 


DON'T  SHOUT! 

"The  Morley  Phone" 

makes    low  sounds  plainly   heard. 

A  miniature  Phone  for  the  Ear — 

*1  invisible,  easily  adjusted,  and  en- 

I  tirely  comfcrtable.  Over  fifty  thou- 

IL       sand    sold,    giving    relief    from 

^»-  deafness  and  head  noises.  There 

are  but  few  cases  of  deafness 

that  cannot  be  benefited. 

Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  100 

Perry  Bldg..  16th  andChettnut  SU.       PHILADELPHIA 


RECAMIER  CREAM 


^tCAMl£/? 


For  the  Complexion 

Will  cure  a  bad 
skin  and  pre- 
serve a  good 

Used  by  cele- 
brated beauties 
fornearacentury 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

Two  sizes—  ^ 
SOc  and  $1  .OO 


Kfamf  Manf'g.  Co.,  No.  127  W.  31sl  SL,  N.  Y.  Oty 

Bend  fur  f ruu  ■amplo  an'l  intorohting  illuntrattxl  b<H>   l<tt 


a  copy  of  the  bond,  explains  it  in  detail 
and  gives  figures  showing  the  income 
that  will  be  received  by  the  bondholders. 
If  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  this 
booklet,  send  for  one. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
these  bonds  will  net  the  holders  a  good 
annual  dividend  above  a  guaranteed  six 
per  cent  dividend  which  is  payable  semi- 
annually. This  estimate  and  the  guar- 
antee are  based  upon  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  promotion  business  and  an 
experience  of  several  years  in  that  line. 

The  company  is  building  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  object  in  selling  a  limited 
number  of  the  bonds  is  to  secure  a  few 
hundred  partners  who  will  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  advertising  the  busi- 
ness. Satisfied  customers  (partners) 
furnish  the  best  known  advertising. 

If  you  have  received  a  copy  of  "An 
Income  Perpetual"  and  have  not  made 
up  your  mind  to  invest  in  one  or  more 
of  the  Life-Income  Investment  Bonds  of 
the  United  Securities  Company,  there  is 
a  reason.  Your  inaction  must  be  attri- 
buted to  one  of  two  causes — lack  of 
money  to  meet  the  first  and  succeeding 
payments  or  failure  to  fully  understand 
the  nature  of  the  investment  and  its 
possibilities.  It  would  be  presumption 
for  us  to  say  that  you  have  the  money ; 
but  it  takes  only  five  dollars  down  and 
five  dollars  a  month  for  nineteen  months 
to  buy  one  $100  bond.  Fifty  dollars 
down  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  for  nine- 
teen months  will  buy  a  $1000  bond. 

If,  after  reading  "An  Income  Perpe- 
tual," and  the  plain  facts  stated  in  this 
booklet  as  to  how  promoters  make 
money,  you  are  still  in  doubt,  write  us 
for  further  information.  State  plainl>t 
the  points  you  do  not  understand  and 
you  will  receive  a  personal  letter  by  re- 
turn mail.  Address  all  communications 
to 


THE    UNITED    SECURITIES    CO.. 

Empire  Building      Seattle,  Washington. 
Branch  offices  in  Spokane  and  Portland. 

Refer  to  Bradstreet's  and  R.  G.  Dun 
&  Company. 
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PERPETUAL 


$1,000 
A  YEAR 

AS  LONG  AS 
YOU    LIVE 

SECURED   BY   SMALL 
MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

The  lets  money  you  have,  the  greater  the  need  to 
place  it  where  it  will  work  hard  and  fast  for  you 

FILL  OUT  AND  RETURN  COUPON  JUST  NOW 

Do  you  want  an  income  of  from  $100.00  to  $1,000.00  a  year  for  life?  If  so,  return  this 
coupon  promptly.  You  take  absolutely  no  risk  of  any  kind.  If  upon  examination  you 
are  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  GREA  TEST  OPPORTUNITIES 
of  your  life  to  secure  a  steady,  permanent  income,  as  long  as  you  live,  you  are  under 
no  obligation. 

Name 1 

Post  Office    

County.    State . 

Please  reserve  for  me Life-Income  Investment  Bonds 

(value  $  1 00.00  each).  Send  full  information.  If  I  am  convinced  that  your  enterprise 
is  one  of  the  Soundest  character,  and  will  prove  Enormously  profitable,  I  will  pay  for 
the  same  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  cash  and  $5.00  per  month  on  each  $100.00  Bond  until 
fully  paid.     No  more  than  100  Bonds  reserved  for  any  one  person. 

UNITED  SECURITIES  CO.,  Empire  Bldg.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Including  the  Business  and  Properties  of  Rogers- Hesseltine  Co. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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U.$h500  a  Year  for  Life 

Any  one  who  can  spare  $2.50  or  more  a  month  can  purchase  an  undivided  interest  in 
our  l5,(XX)-acre  lubber  plantation  in  Iropical  Mexico.  $25  a  month  paid 
throuch  the  development  period  of  our  plantation,  should  bring  you  an  aver- 
age revenue  of  $1,500  a  year  net  profit  as  Ions  as  you  live,  and  leave  an 
annuity  for  your  heirs.  If  you  wish  to  save  for  old  age  or  provide  for  the  days 
when  you  feel  entitled  to  retire  from  constant  work,  this  is  a  most  excellent 
opportunity.  It  is  more  profitable  than  life  insurance,  and  not  so  long  to  wait; 
^T'^-      -^^^^^-w^^^^^^^^^  safe  as  city  real  estate,  yet  not  so  costly;  better  than  a  savings  bank  for  the  profit 

^^Wf  ^^^Bf^^  '*  greater. 

■        ^^  All  wealth  comes  from  the  ejuth,  and  our  15,000  acres  well  watered,  accessible  to 

I        ^^^  miirkets,  and  superintended  by  an  experienced  and  capable  American  manager,  should 

^  ^^^^^  vield  large  and  steady  profits. 

^^^^^^^^^  We  are  changing  the  production  of  crude  rubber  from  the  primitive  and  destructive 

^^^^^^^^^      methods  heretofore  employed  by  the  natives  to  the  most  scientific  and  successful  plan 
I    ^^^^^^^r        known  to  modern  forestry. 

■  ^^^^^^  There  is  nothing  speculative  about  crude  rubber.     It  can  be  sold  every  day  in  the  year 

I  ^^^^^V  in  any  market  in  the  world  at  a  price  that  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  years.  Fora  quar- 

I     ^^^^r  ter  of  a  century  the  world's  supply  has  been  spoken  for  months  before  it  reached  the 

I      ^^H  civilized  market.     The  price  has  doubled  in  a  decade,  and  the  question  of  future  supply 

^^^^^    I      ^^H  as  of  vast  moment,  and  can  only  be  solved  by  the  scientific  cultivation  of  the  rubber  tree. 

^^^^^■^Km^^^^^^  We  are  engaged  in  this  immensely  profitable  industry  on  a  large  scale,  having  nearly 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      one  million  rubber  trees  under  cultivation  which  will  be  producing  rubber  in  due  time. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M  The  unusual  opportunity  is  now  open  to  you  to  secure  shares  in  our  plantation. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  Each  share  represents  an  undivided  interest  in  our  land,  upon  which  we  expect  to  soon 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  have  grrowing  at  least  1 ,500,000  rubber  trees  and  500,000  cocoanut  trees,  besides  other 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  tropical  products.    The  great  work  we  have  accomplished  absolutely  assures  the  sue- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  cess  of  our  enterprise. 
ONE  OF  OUR  15  MONTHS  We  have  full  and  complete  literature  showing  conclusive  facts,   logical  figures  and 

OLD  TREES  definite  references  of  good  character,  proving  beyond  any  doubt  that  our  proposition  is 

bona  fide,  certain  and  prof.table. 
It  IS  worth  your  time  to  ask  for  our  booklets.  In  justice  to  yourself  you  should  provide  against  the  ravages  of  time, 
the  chances  of  poverty  and  the  misfortunes  of  ill  health,  by  making  an  investment  and  securing  a  competent  income 
that  will  cover  all  necessary  living  requirements.  fl  Write  for  our  booklet:  'A  Safe  and  Profitable  Investment,' 
and  satisfy  yourself  that  our  statements  are  correct.  Over  900  peonle,  after  thoroughly  investigating  our  propo- 
sition, have  become  associated  with  us  in  this  great  enterprise.  •!  Write  today  for  facts  which  will  put  you  in  close 
touch  with  every  detail  of  our  plan.    Our  literature  is  sent  free,  and  every  request  will  receive  immediate  attention. 

CONSERVATIVE  RUBBER  PRODUCTION  COMPANY 

6 1 0  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


A  Modern  Miracle  in  Cards 

Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 

are  bound  in  books  cojitaiuinij  25  cards  each  and  are 
carried  in  a  genuine  seal  leatlier  case.  When  a  card 
is  nrcseiitfrd  it  is  detached  from  the  book  and  there 
jsn  t  the  slightest  indication  of  a  rough  edge.  The  detached 
edge  is  just  as  smooth  as  every  other  edge.  You  can 
hardly  believe  your  eyes  wheu  you  examine  it.  Send 
lor  a  sample  tab  and  try  it  yourselL 

You  know  the  advantages  of  having  your  cards 
always  clean,  perfectly  flat,  unniarred,  ancf  always  to- 
gether. There  is  no  embarrassing  search  through  all 
your  pockets  only  to  dig  up  a  soiled,  rumpled  card. 
Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards  pull  vour  hand  right  to 
the  case.  Handsomely  engraved,  they  prove  you  are 
an  up-to-date  man  with  whom  quality  counts.  IVrite 
for  samples,  now. 


Our  Smart 
Card  Case 


THE  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufa(  liirers 

Engravrt  Dim  Emboi»«r»         Plata  Printwra 

2-  4  EAST  ADAMS  ST.,  CHICAGO 


THE 

BOOK  NEWS 
MONTHLY 

The  Only  Magazine  in  the  Country 
That  Covers  the  Entire  Book  Field 
and  Maintains  a  Consistent  Typo- 
graphical and  Editorial  Excellence 

To  these  characteristics  have  been  added  numer- 
ous departments  of  more  general  interest — The  Ola 
Bookshop,  In  the  World  of  Letters,  and  the  Educational. 

Elach  month  has  a  special  author  feature — 
biography  and  criticism  of  a  permanent  value,  and 
one  travel  or  art  feature,  copiously  illuntratcd. 

In  all  this  is  a  magazine  that  the  book  reader 
and  the  general  reader  alike  need  to  haoe  and 
will  undoubtedly  enjoy. 

10c  A  COPY $1.00  A  YEAR 

Sample  Copy  Sent  Upon  Request 

The  BOOK  NEWS  MONTHLY 

PHILADELPHIA 


Don't  forg«t  to  mention  The  Padflc  Motitbl/  whin  diiiiing   with  udviTllii'TH.     It  will  »><•  nppriMlntcd 
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This  Valuable  Book 

Sent  with  our  Compliments 

1000  Requests  in  One  Day 


Not  a  Burroughs 
Catalog 


ThM 

book  gives 
the  history  of  ac- 
counting, starting  from  before 
the  time  when  contracts  were  recorded 
by  notches  on  a  stick.  Interesting  as  a  novel 
■ — Instructive  as  a  text-book.  It  gives  in  concrete  form 
nearly  a  hundred  suggestions  for  short-cuts  in  accounting,  and 
new  ways  for  handling  detail  that  will  help  any  business  man- 
manager,  accountant  or  clerk — to  attain  to  a  better  day's  work. 
It  is  not  a  Burroughs  Catalog.  It  is  a  result  of  scholarly  research 
and  business  experience  which  you'll  read  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
It's  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  library.  Write  for  it — on  your 
letterhead — or  fill  out  the  coupon. 

BURR0UGHS 

(Nine  out  of  every  ten  adding  and  listing  machines  sold  are  Burroughs  ) 

Adding  and  Listing  Machines 

have  been  the  inspiration  for  many  of  the  improved  methods  dis- 
cussed in  the  book  and  in  use  to-day. 

No  matter  what  the  size  of  youi  business,  whether  you  employ  a  staff  of 
clerks  ot  c!o  your  own  accounting,  there  is  a  Bunoughs  to  meet  your  require- 
ments. There  are  58  styles  ot  Burroughs,  and  if  one  of  these  doesn't  fit  yout 
business  we'll  make  one  that  will  A  Burroughs  will  take  care  of  all  the  brain- 
numbing  details  quickly  and  accurately,  and  leave  time  foe  you  and  your  derkt 
to  get  other  things  done. 

A  FREE  TRIAL 

of  a  Burroughs  in  your  own  business  will  convince  you  of 
^  its  efficiency.     Wher   you  write  for  our  com- 

plimentary book,  "A  Better  Day's  Work," 
ask  also  (or  information  about  the  Burroughs, 
and  be  sure  to  state  the  nature  of  your  business. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 
57    Burroughs  Blk.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

65  High  Holbom 
London,  W.  C. 
England 


Topics  Discussed 

How  the  Stone  Age  Man 
"Kept  Books" 

Beginnings  of  Mathematicsand 
Conunercial  Bookkeeping 

The  Abacus  and  other  Calcu- 
lating Devices 

Business  Practice  in  Ancient 
Babylon 

Origin  of  the  "Carbon  Copy" 

Charles  Babbage'»"Difference 
Engine" 

Birth  of  the  Modem  Adding 
Machine 

Short  Cut  Suggestions: 

Daily  Cash  Balances 

Stock  Records  and  Inventories 

Comparative  Statements  of 
Operating  Elxpenses 

Methods  of  Analyzing  Out- 
standing Accounts 

How  a  Trial  Balance  Can  be 
Handled  with  Accuracy  and 
Quickness 

Recapitulation  of  Sales  in  a 
Retail  and  Wholesale  Store 

Hew  to  Handle  Monthly 
Statements 

Proving  Your  Daily  Postings 
— A  Prevention  of  Trial 
Balance  Troubles 

A  Shorter  and  Belter  Way  to 
Handle  Cash  Received 

Checking  Invoices  by  Machin- 
ery 

Handling  a  Pay  Roll  with 
Quick  Accuracy 

Getting  Cost  of  Day  Labor 

Labor  Costs  by  Jobs  —  A 
Shorter  Way 

Material  Cost  by  Jobs 

Finding  Cost  of  Pieces 

Cotton  Invoices  Made  in  one- 
third  the  Time 

Saving  Time  in  Adding  and 
Listinfi  Tons  and  Cwt. 

Handling  Addition  of  Feel,  In- 
ches and  Fractions  of  Inches 

A  Scheme  for  Reconciling 
Bank  Balances 

Adding  and  Listing  Hours  and 
Minutes  in  Less  Time 

Checking  by  Grand  Totals 

Checking  Statistics 
Etc.,  Etc. 


Please  send 
me  one  free  copy — 
"A  Better  Day's  Work "  p«  M-reb. 


To. 


Addre 


Don't  forgot  to  mpntlon  The  Paoifln  Monthly  when  dealing  with  ndTortlsers.     It  will  be  appreelatefl. 
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Congress 


co«ss  Cards. 


PLAYING  CARDS 

606 

GOLD  EDGES 


Gold  edges.     50c.  per  | 
pack.  90  picture  backs, 
dainty  colors  and  gold. 


Bicycle 


40  regulation  backs. 
Most  durable  2Sc.  card! 
made.   More  sold  than  I 
all  others  combined. 


200-pag:e  book,  "Card  Games  and  How  to  Play  Them,"  new  | 
edition  revised;  latest  rules  for  all  popular  games.    Sent  pre- 
I  paid  for  6  flap  ends  from  Bicycle  tuck  boxes,  or  ISc.  in  stamps. 
The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  Dept  1 1  Cincinnati.  U.  S.  A. 


No  more  grateful  and  comforting 
treatment  is  possible  for  skin  tor- 
tured and  disfigured  infants  and 
children  than  warm  baths  with 
Cuticura  Soap  and  gentle  appli- 
cations of  Cuticura  Ointment. 
For  eczemas,  rashes,  itchings  and 
chafings;  for  sanative,  antiseptic 
cleansing;  for  skin  preservation 
and  prevention  of  infantile  hu- 
mours,Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura 
Ointment  are  unrivaled  in  purity, 
safety,  efiRciency   and  economy. 

Bold  throughout  the  world.  Depot*:  London,  27, 
OwrterhouM  H«.;  I-urlJi.  6.  Hue  <ie  l.i  Paix;  Auiitr*. 
U»,  R.  Towns  it  Co..  Hydncy:  Indta,  B.  K.  Paul. 
cBcutu;  China.  Hong  Kohk  Drug  Co.;  Japan, 
Marura,  Ltd..  Toklo  Ho.  Afrlra.  I.j-nnon,  Ltd..  Cape 
Town,  etc  ;  tJ.S.A.,  Potter  Hrug  *  Chem.  Corp.. 
Sola  Prop*..  133  Columbua  Ave.,  Boaton.  MaM. 


Don't   forget  to  nit-ntlon  The   Paclflr  Monthly    wlii-ii   iIi'mIImk    with   hiIvitIIhith.      II    \\\\\    !>•'    aiipr 


Women  Work  Wonder* 

%ntb  ■  ololh  aiMl  a  litlla  3  in  One, 

ll  remoraa  ataina  and  acara  from 
piaooa.  Coa  iunulure~-no  grease  lo  aoil 
•*-no  varniah  odora.  It 
eleana  and  kecpa  bricl.l 
•ny  Tenerrrd  TaroiaheJ. 
or  melal  aiirfarn. 
The  new  way  of  applying 

raquirea  only  one  tenth 
ihs  oil,  gria  (wire  (he 
reaulla  with  only  one  kalf 
tKe  work.  Even  if  yoa 
haTO  bf  en  uaing  3  in  Ona 
write  for  aperial  circular 
■Ixiut  "iht  new  wau-" 
FREE  l,l>er.l  aampU 
■  ml  3  in   (  )nr  <lir(i<.nary. 

3  IN  ONE  OIL  COM. 
PANY,  :ii>  Broadway, 
New  Yonc  City 
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The  Day's  Work 

What  Does  It  Mean  To  You  ? 

W/iat  thoughts  beset  you  as  you  league  the  house  each  morning  for  the  day  V  nvork  ? 
Is  it  '^the  same  old  grind  at  the  same  old  nvage"  or  is  the  outlook  bright? 

There  is  no  reason  in  i..e  world  why  the  prospect  should  not  be  bright.  With  a 
training  such  as  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton  can  give  yOu, 
you  need  never  anticipate  the  day's  work  with  misgiving.  You  will  knovi  that  what- 
ever task  the  day  brings,  you  will  be  well  able  to  perform  it.  That  whatever  infor- 
mation may  be  required  about  your  work,  you  will  be  qualified  to  furnish  it.  That 
if  promotions  are  in  order  you  will  be  one  of  the  first  considered.  That  if  expenses  are 
to  be  reduced  your  knowledge  protects  you  and  insures  the  holding  of  your  position. 

Mark  the  Coupon 
Fot  a  Better  Position, 


SALARY-RAISING  COUPON 


The  I.  C.  S.  will  then  tell  you  how 
you  can  easily  become  an  expert  in  your 
cnosen  line  of  worl(.  Without  leaving  home — 
Without  encroaching  on  your  working  hours. 
Regardless  of  your  age — Or  where  you  live — 
Or  what  you  do.  If  you  can  read  and  write 
there's  an  I.  C.  S.  way  for  you.  Marking  f/?e 
coupon  costs  nothing.  Places  you  under  no 
obligation. 

On  an  average,  300  students  every  month 
VOLUNTARILY  report  advancement  received 
as  the  direct  result  of  I.  C.  S.  training. 
During  November  the  number  was  302. 

Let  the  days  work  mean  more  than. just 
so  much  money  earned.  Let  it  mean  comfort 
and  independence — the  heritage  of  every  man 
— the  life-long  possession  of  the  trained  man. 
Mark  the  coupon  NOW ! 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  974 ,      Scranton,  Pa. 

Ple»3e  explain, withontfurther  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  emplorment  or  adTaucemeut  in  the  positioD 
before  which  I  have  marked  X 


l{*«k  keeper 
Stenosrapher 
AdTertUeMent  TTriler 
Show  Card  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Commercial  Law 
Illustrator 
Civil  Service 
Chemist 

Textile  Mill  Supt. 
FMectrlclan 
Eleo.  Engineer 


Heehan.   Draugbuna 
Telephone  Kncineer 
Elec.    Llichtlne  ^upt 
Meoh.    Kiijtliieer 
Plumber  ii  Steam  Kitter 
Statloiiarj   Knslneer 
Civil    KiiKlneer 
ItuildiiiK  Contractor 
Arehltee'l  Draaghtamaa 
Architect 

Structural  Engineer 
KankInK 
Miiilne  Enclneer 


Street  and  No.. 
CUjr 


Don't  forgot  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  wh^n  dealing  with  ndrertiaera.     It  "•"'  ho  anpreclated. 
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Send  $5.00  for  Beautiful 
French  Curve  Plume 

1 3  inches  long ;  black,  white  or  any 
solid  color.  Elxceedingly  graceful, 
full  and  wide,  with  long  flues  and 
broad  heads,  extra  select  male 
Ostrich  Feathers  used.  This  is 
an  Ostrich  Plume  that  we  recom- 
mend  very  highly.  It  will 
retain   its  curl  and   wear   for  years. 

f^AV/3TON 

^^^     OSTRICH   FARM 


CAWSTON  OSTRICH 
FEATHERS 

The  Cawston  Ostrich  Feathers  have  taken  prize  medals  at 
all  important  expositions.  For  twenty  years  the  standard. 
Produced  by  us  at  our  factory  on  the  Farm  in  California, 
and  sold  only  direct  to  the  consumer  at  producer's  prices. 
Our  Ostrich  Feather  tips,  boas, 
plumes  and  stoles  have  life, 
luster,  strength  and  beauty  not 
found    in    other    feather    goods. 

We  prepay  delivery  charges  to 
any  point  in  the  United  States, 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Money  returned  if  not  pleased. 


A 


WE  HAVE 

NO 

AGENTS 


Ostrich  Feathers  are  more 
fashionable  than  ever 


Beautiful  Catalogue  Sent  Free 

Write  for  our  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  Ostrich 
Farm  and  price  list  of  our 


P.O.Box  67    South  Pasadena,  California    Ostrich    Feather    Goods. 


Genuine  Holeproof  Sox 
Now  25  Cents  a  Pair 


You  can  now  buy  a  box  of  six  pairs  of 
Holeproof  Sox— formerly  $2.00— for  $1.50 


Those  who  have  always  paid  25 
cents  a  pair  for  inferior  sox  can 
BOW  have  the  best  at  this  price. 

Holeproof  are  the  original 
guaranteed  soz  —  the  first  that 
were  sold  under  a  6  months 
guarantee. 

The  makers  pay  the  top  market 
price  for  their  yam — they  buy  only 
the  finest  and  softest  Egyptian  and 
Sea  Island  cotton. 

Sole  Agents  for  Los  Angeles 

MULLEN  &  BLUETT 


But  the  top  market  price  is  now 
less  than  it  was,  so  the  makers  are 
now  saving  you  SO  cents  on  six 
pairs.  Yet  you  get  the  same  sox 
as  before. 

Come  in  and  see  what  Holeproof 
are  like.  Judge  if  you  want  the 
genuine.  Decide  if  any  other 
brand  is  one-half  so  good.  Learn 
what  you  save  and  gain  when  you 
wear  Holeproof. 

Send  Us  A  Mail  Order 

CLOTHING  CO.  The  Quality  Store 
COR.  SPRING  &  FIRST    :    LOS  ANGELES 


Uou't    fiTB.t    to   III. ml. HI   Till'    I'll.  in<-   M.inllily    uli.-ii   il.iilliiK    wUli   ik1v.tIIh.th.      It    will    !..•   ii|ppr.'.liit<><l. 
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You  will  refuse  all  substitutes 
Once  you   have   experienced 

BULL  DOG  SUSPENDER 

comfort  and  durability. 
If  they  don't  contain  more  rubber, 
stretch  more  easily.and  give  better 
service  and  satisfaction,  and 

Outwear  Three  Ordinary  Kinds 

Money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 
Made  in  lisht  and  heavy  weights 
medium  or  extra  long,  as  desired, 
with  gold-c-lt  metzj  parts,  and 
ends  that  don't  pull  out  or  break 

50c  at  your  dealer 

or,  by  mail,  postpaid,  if  he  cannot 
supply  you 
For  your  own  protection  refuse 
substitutes.     Tl.e  genuine  have 
Bull  Dog  on  buckle. 

HEWES  &  POTTER 

DCPT.  896 

87  Lincoln  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


ARE  YOU  TOO  THIN? 

ould  a  tiltle  more  flesh  make  you  more 
tylish  and  attractive  ?      Would  10  or  2(( 
pounds  more  make  you  better  satisfied 
with  your  personal  appearance  t 

Would  your  gowns  look  better  aoH 
please  you  and  others  more  it  you 
were  a  little  stouter  ? 

If  so,  do  you  bolieve  any<^ne  Can 
give  you  the  additional  flesh  that 
you  desire  ? 

I  PROVE  IT  FREE 

If  you  write  me  today,  1  will  send 
you  promptly  sufficient  Dr.  Whit- 
ney's Nerve  and  Flesh  Builder  to 
prove  that  it  will  give  you  a  superb 
figure  with  beautiful  arms,  shapely 
neck  and  shoulders,  full  round  bust, 
and  well  developed  limbs;  not  for  the 
time  being,  but  permanently.  There 
will  not  be  a  penny  of  charge  for  this; 
my  experience  proves  that  I  can  well 
afford  to  take  all  the  risk  in  proving 
what  this  Treatment  will  do.  This  is  a 
purely  vegetable  compound  and  cannot  possibly  do  you  any  harm, 
but  is  always  of  gieat  benefit  to  the  general  health.  It  will  posi- 
tively enlarge  the  bust  from  2  to  6  inches  and  give  a  liealthy  tint  to 
the  complexion  i  the  Free  Trial  Treatment  proves  this. 

If  this  generous  offer  overcrowds  us  it  will  be  discontinued,  so 
don't  delay,  write  today  to 
THE  C.  L.  JOM!:S  CO  ,   130B  FRIEND  BUILDINa.    ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Be 
A 


$3000  to  $5000  A  YEAR 

WE  TEACH  YOU  BY  MAIL 

Wlthi n  a  short  lime  you  can  l)egln  practicing 
Mechano-Tberapy.aneleTatingrand  highly  paid 
profession  lor  men  and  women.    Uore  coin pre- 
henslve  than  Osteopathy.     Endorsed  by  physi- 
cians. A  fascinating  study,  easy  to  learn ,  either 
In  class,  by  mall,  or  both,  and  equal  to  college 
course — an  ordinary  education  and  our  course  of 
instruction  fits   you    for   a  rrofessional   life. 
Authorized  Diplomas  to  graduates.  Work  absorb- 
ingly interesting.    Vast  opportunities  for  social 
and    financial  betterment.     Special  terms  now. 
Write  today  for  prospectus— free. 

IMEBICill  COLLEGE  OF  MECHAHO-THERIPY 
Dept.S19i  I'io.l-Z'a  Uaudolph  taU,  Chleugm 


THEY  FIT  ROYALLY" 


Shirts,*l.oo  ai\d\ip 


Shirts.  50<J^aivd  75* 

t70R  sports  of  all  sorts  no  shirt 
^  equals  the  "EMPEROR"  and 
the  "PRINCELY."  They  are  cut 
with  a  breezy  fullness  that  brings 
Comfort  at  the  nets  or  on  the  links. 
Free  of  chest,  roomy  of  back,  loose 
of  sleeve,  correct  in  style,  accurate 
in  size,  and  denoting  throughout 
"the  custom  touch." 

Not  alone  in  the  essentials  of  Fit 
and  Quality,  but  also  in  the  details 
of  finish  are  "EMPEROR"  and 
"PRINCELY"  Shirts  apart  from 
the  generality  of  garments. 

The  fabrics  are  color  permanent ;  the 
patterns  are  exclusive;  the  buttons  are  rip- 
proof;  the  stitching  is  true;  the  arm  holes 
are  carefully  and  correctly  shaped.  Little 
things,  maybe,  but  each  contributing  to 
make  shirts  that  "fit  royally." 

Your  dealer  sells  them.  More  than  900  modish 
and  exclusive  designs  to  choose  from.  Insist  on 
getting  "EMPEROR*  or  "PRINCELY"  Shirts, 
and  be  sure  to  look  for  either  of  the  labels  shown 
above.  None  genuine  without  them.  Beautiful 
Style-Panorama  "K"  in  colors  sent  free.  Write  for  •(. 

PHILLIPS-JONES  COMPANY 

502-504  Broadway,  New  York 

Also  Makers  of  "Jack  Rabbit"  Work  Shirts. 

Largest  Shirt  Manufacturers  in  the  United  States 

Established  1862 
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No  mixing,  ready 
for  use 


Rat 
Bis-Kit 


Rats    and    mice   leave 

choicest  food  and  grain 

for  it.     Die  in  open  air 

seeking  water.    Dry,  clean; 

never    leaves 

a  mark. 

Al]  Druggists 
— 15  cts.  a  box. 

If   your"s   hasn't 

it,   send    us    25 

cents    for    one 

box    or    60 

cents  for 

three  boxes, 

dehvered 

prepaid. 

Also  ask  your  druggist  for  Yankee  Roach  Powder  or  send 
us  25  cents  ;  we'll  mail  direct  to  you.     "Never  fails." 
38  North  Umettone  St.  THE  RAT  BISCUIT  CO.  Springfield.  O. 


V. 


OF  ALL  SORTS 

Deciduous,  Citrus  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Rose  Bushes  and  Grape  Vines 

Every  fruit  grower  should   have  a  copy  of 

the  following  books: 
The  Smyrna  Figs  at  Home  ami  Abroad.    Price  50c 

Luther  Burbank's  Booklet.     (Illustrated  in  Col- 
ors.) Price  25c. 

California   Horticulture;     The   Fruit   Grower's 
Guide.     Price  25c. 

General  Nursery  Catalogue  and  Price  List 
sent  free. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000.00 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

CEO.  C.  ROEDING,  President  and  Manager 
Box  27  Fresno,  California,  U.  S.  A. 


INVINCIBLE"— be- 
cause he  has  at  his  "finger 
tips"  the  expert  advice  of 
a  corps  of  practical,  tech- 
nical Civil  Engineers. 

Not  a  subject  in  the 
w^hole  field  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering and  its  allied  branches  that  this  practical 
and  valuable  reference  work  does  not  cover  fully. 
You  can  become  "invincible"  if  you  will.  You 
can  get  just  the  knowledge  you  require  to  raise 
you  to  that  high  and  mighty  pinnacle  of  fame — by 
using  your  practical  knowledge  and  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  advice  and  instruction  conteiined 
in  the  New  Eight  Volume 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Civil  Engineering  covers  the  entire  field  of 
Municipal,  Hydraulic,  Structural  and  Railroad  work,  and  the 
many  other  lines  allied  with  them.  It  contains  the  latest  and 
most  practical  information  on  Reinforced  Concrete,  Irrigation 
Engineering,  SteelConstruction, Bridge  Engineering,  High  way 
Construction,  Water  Supply  and  Water  Power  IDevelopment. 
Eight  Volumes.  3.908  Pages,  7x10  inches.  2,000  full-page 
plates,  photos,  folding  maps,  diagrams,  etc.,  fully  indexed. 

It  Costs  Nothing  to  Look 

Upon  receipt  of  coupon  we  will  send  you  a  set  of  this  great 
Cyclopedia,  by  prepaid  express,  without  deposit  or  guarantee 
of  any  kind.  Keep  the  books  five  days,  examine  them  care- 
fully give  them  every  possible  test.  We  want  you  to  be  the 
judge — you  are  under  no  obligations. 

If  you  decide  the  books  are  not  what  you  want,  advise  us 
and  we  will  have  them  returned  at  our  expense.  If  you  keep 
the  books  send  us  $2.00  within  five  days,  then  $2.00  a  month 
until  you  have  paid  the  special  price  of  $24  00.  "The  regular 
list  price  is  $48.00.  This  special  offer  is  good  until  March  I  st. 


IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS  COVERED 

Plane  .SurfcyiiiK— Mcclmnioiil  Prawinn— Plottini;  an<l  TuiHiitrapliy 
—  ll!iilr<.ad  Ent-inceriinc  —  Stati.K  —  Strength  of  Malcrialu  —  K...f 
Trusses  and  Mill  Bnildinif  Constriu-tinn— (^.st  Ansl.VKis  in  Relation 
In  KnKinoorinic  —  MaBonry  —  Practii-al  Problems  in  Conatriirtion  — 
Hydraulics— Scwor«  and  Drains  —  House  Drainaxe  sod  Sanitation— 
Uiver  and  Harljor  Iii)j>roveuienta. 


p"  D  p"  p"     Order  at  Once  and  we  will  include  for  one 
*^  «-'*-'     year,  as  a  monthly  supplement,  the 

Technical  World  Magazine 

A  regular  $  1 .  50  monthly,  presenting  twentieth  century  facts  in 
plain  English.  Latest  discussion  on  timely  topics  in  science,in- 
vcntion,  disrovrry,  industry,  etc.  The  strongest  serial  of  the 
season,  "WHO  OWNS  THE  EARTH,"  appears  in  the  February  issue. 
JUST  MAIL  THE  COUPON 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


FREE  OFFER  COUPON 

Am^rlraiv  Hf honi  of  ('orrmpondrNvri 

PItomi  n-iol  ..-1  CMlni.ndia  of  Civil  KnilnmrlnK  for  D  day.'  fro.,  rx.iini 
nation.  Alio  Tcchniral  World  for  1  yrar.  I  will  ■end  t'i  williin  U  iUy 
and  12  »  niontli  until  I  havt<  paid  124.00:  nlherwlso  I  will  notify  you  and 
liolil  ttio  IxHiks  suhjort  to  your  order.     Title  nn|  |o  psas  until  fully  paid. 


NAMK  ..... 

AnnRKss.... 

(MCl'PATU)N 
KMPUlYKK  .. 


rs«i6e  Mo.  t-W 


Doii'J   ff'K.t   to   iiK'iitiiiii   Till-   ruilflc   Mi.iitlily    wli.-n   di-iillng    with   iiiIv<tIIm«tm.      It    will    (»•   n|.iir.>fliit<Ml. 
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Forced  to  Make  Six-Cylinder  Cars 

For  several  years  Mr.  Winton  has  known  six-cylinder  cars  to  be  superior 
to  fours.    But  originally  he  did  not  anticipate  marketing  a  six  until  about  1910. 

His  belief  was  that  the  public  would  not  be  ready  for  sixes  until  then ; 
and  you  know  how  unwise  it  is  to  try  to  hurry  public  opinion. 

Well,  after  marketing  the  four-cylinder  Winton  Model  M  in  1 907 — a 
car  that  to  this  day  has  no  superior  among  fours — and  finding  buyers  clamoring 
for  a  new  merit  that  fours  could  not  satisfy,  Mr.  Winton  had  no  alternative. 
He  was  forced  to  make  and  market  the 


two  years  ahead  of  his  schedule. 

Then  the  four  makers  smiled  knowingly.  In  their 
opinion  it  was  a  foolish  thing  to  put  all  one's  eggs  in 
the  six  basket. 

That  was  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Today  nearly  every  maker  who  isn't  marketing  a 
six  is  either  wishing  he  were,  or  is  experimenting  with 
one  in  the  hope  that  he  may  produce  a  six  to  equal 
the  self-starting,  sweet-running  Winton  Six. 

Men  who  own  Winton  Sixes  enjoy  a  contentment 
that  no  other  car  ever  gave  them. 

That's  why  the  Winton  plant  is  working  full  force, 
full  time,  and  is  still  behind  orders. 

If  you  want  a  new  satisfaction  in  motoring,  we  sug- 
gest that  you  place  your  order  eaily. 

Our  booklet,  "Twelve  Rules  to  Help  Buyers," 
tells  how  to  compare  cars  of  -all  maJces,  styles  and 
sizes.     Another  booklet,   "The  Difference   Between 

THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO 

MemJ^r  Association  Licensed  Auto  Mfrs. 
110  BEREA  ROAD,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Price  and  Value,"  tells  what  you  pay  for  when  you 
buy  a  car.    Both  books  sent  upon  request. 

The  Winton  Six  carries  no  starting  crank  in  front. 
Starts  from  the  seat  without  cranking. 

So  flexible  that  gear-changing  is  seldom  required. 

Quieter  than  nine-tenths  of  the  electrics  you  pass  on 
the  street. 

Goes  the  route  like  coasting  down  hill. 

Beautiful  in  its  lines,  superb  in  the  character  of  its 
design  and  the  quality  of  its  material  and  work- 
manship. 

Precisely  the  car  for  the  man  who  seeks  the  best 
there  is. 

Made  in  two  sizes,  with  various  body  designs. 
Five-passenger,  48  h.  p.  Winton  Six  touring  car 
$3000.  Seven-passenger,  60  h.  p.  Winton  Six  tour- 
ing car  $4500. 

Write  for  literature  today. 


Winton  Branch  Houses  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  Seattle  and  San  Francisco.  See  our  ex- 
hibit at  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  Feb.  6-13. 
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CHALMERS-DETROIT  DOINGS 


Magazine  Editi 


Number  1 


TWO-BEARING 
CRANK-SHAFTS 
ARE  PERFECT 

Right    in    Design    and    Material 

None  of  These  Shafts  Has 

Broken  and  None 

WUl  Break. 

People  who  want  to  sell  o:her  cars 
talk  about  our  two-bearini  crank-shaft. 
They  are  anxiously  watching  for  one  to 
give  out. 

They  will  be  disappointed. 

It  has  been  tested  at  the  University 
of  Michigran  under  eight  times  the  load 
that  it  gets  in  the  car. 

No  amount  of  talk  against  the  two- 
bearing  crank-shaft  by  persens  whose 
self  interest  leads  them  into  prejudice 
can  offset  the  fact  that  this  shaft  witli- 
stands  every  test  of  experiment  and 
use.  Some  people  may  have  a  theory 
that  our  two-bearing  crank-shafts  will 
break.  But  the  fact  is,  they  don't— and 
won't.  1000  of  these  crank-shafts  are 
in  use  and  are  giving  entire  satisfaction. 
Not  one  has  broken. 

You  can't  break  them.  We  will  let 
any  buyer  write  his  own  guarantee 
on  our  two-bearing  crank-shaft. 


20,800  MILES  IN  100  DAYS 

A   ::halmers. Detroit  "30"  1909 

Model   Did   It;  208   Miles   a  Day 

lor     1 00    Consecutive   Days  — 

No  Other  Automobile  Ever 

Ran  su  Far  in  the  Same 

Length  of  Time. 

On  August  9, 1908,  we  assigned  to  one 
of  our  1909  modol  "30's"  the  stupendous 
task  of  going  208  miles  a  day  for  100 
consecutive  days. 

There  were  many  who  said  the  task 
was  too  big.  They  did  not  know  the 
car  that  had  undertaken  the  task. 

On  Tuesday,  November  17, 1908,  the 
now  famous  car  completed  its  one 
hundreth  Double  Century  run  in  as 
many  days,  thereby  establishing  a  rec- 
ord that  has  never  been  equalled  and 
probably  will  never  be  surpassed. 

The  "20,000  Mile  Car"  made  its  long 
journey  without  faltering  at  any  stage. 
There  were  no  mechanical  troubles. 

The  car  made  an  average  of  18.06 
miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline — a  splendid 
showing. 

The  "20,000  Mile  Car"  was  the  second 
of  our  1909  "30"  cars  to  be  finished. 

It  had  been  driven  for  more  than  6,000 
miles  through  middle  western  states 
before  it  undertook  the  20.C00  mile  test. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  driven  further 
than  the  average  automobile  would  be 
driven  in  five  seasons. 

Five  years  of  service  in  a  J1500  car! 


OVER  1000 

'09  MODELS 
NOW  IN  USE 

People  Who  Pay  for  Motor  Car* 

and    Use    Them  Are    Best 

Judges  ot  Their  Worth. 

Our  1909  model  "30"  was  ready  for 
delivery  July  1,  1908.  Since  then  we 
have  sold  and  delivered  more  than  ICOO 
of  these  cars.  Tliey  are  now  in  daily 
use  on  the  streets  and  roads  of  this 
country. 

The  time  for  argument  Is  past.  We 
invite  you  now  to  judge  this  car  by 
performance. 

More  than  1000  owners— everywhere 
—are  now  running  these  cars.  They'll 
say  what  the  cars  can  do. 

Praise  or  attack  are  immaterial  now. 
Facts  speak  louder  than  theories  when 
a  thousand  cars  are  running. 

Performance  is  the  only  true  test  of  a 
car's  worth.  We  want  you  to  judge 
our  cars  by  the  proved  standard  of  use. 

Last  June  when  we  first  announced 
this  astounding  car,  the  facts,  seemed 
too  good  to  be  true.  One  could  scarcely 
believe  that  such  acar-the  most  up-to- 
date  car  on  the  marke:  — could  be  sold 
for  flSOO. 

Now  more  than  one-third  of  our 
possible  output  is  in  actual  use.  Our 
dealers,are  asking  for  more  cars  than 
we  can  make.  Please  don't  wait  too 
long,  if  you  want  one. 


FOUR  CYLINDERS 
CAST  EN  BLOC 

Rivals  who  still  cling  to  separate 
cylinders  denounce  the  fact  that  ours 
are  cast  together. 

Many  of  the  most  successful  foreign 
makers  have  used  the  en  bloc  cylinders 
for  years  in  tlieir  li;:lit  cars.  They  are 
used  In  the  Hotchkiss,  Mors.  Fiat,  Unic, 
Heatrix.  Dclahaye,  Aster  and  other 
great  ICuropcnn  cars.  A  number  of 
American  builders  are  now  following 
our  lead  incyllndcrcastlngforlight  cars. 

Separate  cylinders  waste  room  — 
make  the  short  hood  Impossible,  and 
every  extra  inch  in  the  hood  means  an 
inch  less  in  the  tonncau. 

(Cylinders  en  bloc  are  light  and  com- 
pact. They  arc  rijid.  They  allow 
ample  water  space  and  aid  circulation. 

liut  rivals  say,  "Thmk  of  the  cost  of 
replacement."  That's  too  rare  to  con- 
sider. But  we  will  sell  you  four  new 
cy  Unders,  If  you  ever  need  them,  forS35. 
That  answers  all 


On  Election  Day,  November  3rd, 
more  than  100  Chalmers-Detroit  "30" 
cars  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
covered  each  a  distance  of  200  miles 
without  a  stop  of  the  engine.  The 
average  of  all  the  cars  in  this  Election 
Day  Non-Stop  run  was  18.2  miles  to  one 
gallon  of  gasoline,  a  very  remarkable 
showing  considering  that  It  is  an  aver- 
age for  the  entire  country. 


In  the  Jericho  .Sweepstakes  held  on  the 
Long  Island  Motor  Parkway, Chalmers- 
Detroit  "30'8"won  Hrst  and  second,  lap- 
ping all  other  contestants  and  averag- 
ing 48  miles  an  hour  fur  150  miles. 


The  "30"  has  many  victories  in  hill 
climbs  and  endurance  contests  to  its 
credit— too  many  to  record  here. 

Our  "Forty"  Special  Speed  Roadster 
deserves  an  unqualilied  statement,  so 
we  say  it  is  the  classiest  roadster  mad« 
at  any  price.    $2750. 

We  make  the  "Forty"  also  as  toor^ 
ing  car  and  runabout. 

You  will  find  all  of  our  cars  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  catalog  "11"  we  will  send 
you  on  request.  Please  write  for  It 
toijay. 


Chalmers-Detroit  Motor  Co. 

DETROIT.  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  Tbe  Padflc  Monthly  when  rtcnilnir  with  adTPrtlspm.     It  will  l>o  «pprprlat<*<1. 
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9lobe  -Vcrnieke 


For  iHe  Office. 


If  you  wish  a  copy  of 
The  Latest  Reference  Work 

on 

Modern  Office  Equipment 

in 

Wood  and  Steel 

Write  for  Our  New  Catalogue 
809-R. 

The    largest    and    most    comprehensive 

publication    of  the    kind  ever  issued 

by  any  company. 


(91ol<«^niic)lt  Steel  Sectional  Filing  Cabinets 
are  made  to  match  oak  and  mahogany  wood  fur- 
niture. You  can  only  detect  the  difference  through 
the  sense  of  touch.) 


For  the  Home 


If   interested    in 

Modern  Home  Libraries 

And  ways  of 

properly  arranging  books  that  come  in 
pocket  size  editions,  as  well  as  those 
that  are  inconveniently  heavy  and  cum- 
bersome write 

Department  R. 

For  information  on  graded  sizes  of 
our  book-case  sections. 

Also  catalogue  containing  twenty-five 
model  library  interiors. 


<  8U>l»tA«^rilick(  "Elastic"  book-cases  can  be  ob- 
tained in  12  different  finishes  of  oak  and  mahogany 
and  in  three  distinct  styles.) 


Where  not  represented,  we  ship  on  approval,  freight  paid.    Prices  uniform  everywhere. 

3T)c  9lobc^\^rt)lckc  Ca,  cinginnatl 

BRANCH  STORES:     New  York.  380-382  Broadway.     Chicago,  224-228  Wabash  Ave.     Boston,  91-93  Federal  St.     j— ' 


-T 


Don't  forgpt  to  mention  The  Pn'ifl'-  ?fnnthlv  wlifn  dealing  with  advprtisprs.     It  will  be  apprpoiatpd. 
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END0R3ED  "THE  BEST"  BY  FIFTY    THOVSAND  V5ER5 

MADE  IN  SE^^ERAL  DIFFERENT  STYLES  AND  FINISHES 

5ENT  ON  APPROVAL  ^  1 OO  per,  section 


FR^EIGHT    PAID 


AND  UPWARDS 


SENDfOR^   NtW   CATALOG    NO   124 
THE  C.J.  LVND3TROM   MFC.   CO.       UTTLE   FAIJL5.  NX 

Mffj.  or  iSecTiONAL  'BooKCAies     and     Fiima  Cfoif/rrj. 


WASHINGTON 

T  today  offers  the  best 

opportunities  to  the 

fruit  grower.    An  orchard 

or  farm  of  your  own  along 

the  Pacific  Coast  Line  of  the 

Cbicago,    Milwaukee    &    St.   Paul 

Railway  w^ill  yield  sure  profits. 

Descriptive  folder  free. 

JJ|P^    F.  A.  MILLER.  G.P.A.,  Chicago 


*^5beColora^o  (5cm^:rrteKS?' 


A  boautiful,  GENtJTNK  TOPAZ  of  purest 
vrhito  color,  flnoKt  Diamond  cut,  wonder- 
ful brilliancy  and  great  hardness.  En- 
domod  1)V  lcadin(texp<>rtR,  FarHuperior 
totho  best  imitatiom  Diamond  ever  pro- 
dnc<'d.  Remember.  I  GUARANTFK  these 
(■tones  to  be  GENUINE.  Special  price, 
»2.00cach.  8  forJS.OO.  Size,  up  to  2  carats. 
Free  Booklet.  Address  with  remittances 
n.  rT?n>F3f  ANN.  Expert  Gem  Cutter 
iro">  t  ■.,,,,,„  fltr^et  Denver.  Col. 


GROW  MUSHROOMS 

ForBIG  and  QUICK  PROFITS 

Small  Capital  to  Start 
a  Safe  Business 

I  am  the  largest  grower  in 
America.  Ten  years'  experi- 
ence enables  me  to  give  practi- 
cal instruction  in  the  business 
worth  many  dollars  to  you.  No 
matter  what  your  occupation  is 
or  where  you  are  located,  here 
IS  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this 
paying  business.  Send  for  Free  Book  givins  particulars 
and  information,  how  to  start,  cost,  etc.     Address 

JACKSON  MUSHROOM  FARM 

;M7;{  >.  AVesterii  .\v<Muie  (lileaKO.  IIIIiioIh 


Why  Pay    $  l    Q  *? 


!  Library 
Top  22x36  in, 


WIIITK  TODAY  Kolt  FKKK  rATAl-OG 
INTKRNATIOSAI.    UVtt.    ("OJIPASY 

K(l  Wwiii  St.,  Ann  Ailwr,  Micliinnu 


^^»    Build  Up  a  $5,000  Business  in  Two  Years 

H^^^^K         Business  independence  and  liberal  incomes  are  being  acquired  by  many  who  start 

V^^^^B^M         *  Collection  Agency  at  home,  working  evenings  and  spare  time,  according  to  the 

j^f         plans  we  lay  out  in  our  course  on  "Commercial  Collections."    Here  is  just  one  example  : 

^T       How's  This?    $125.00  Actual  Profit  on  One  Collection 

^^k^^^^^W  S.  M.  Ballard,  Krcino,  Cslifnrnis.  wrilof  :     "My  ton  on  the  collrclion  of  ono  hill  w»i  llUiin,"  snd 

^^^^^    ^^^^k^  A.  (J    Wnlknr,  P»lo  Alio,  My*  :        rirnl  »ixly  doy«  during  hunini-u  dcipr»«iii..n,  imtU-d  nio  iM'JfiO.' 

^^^^L^V^^^  This  Irtter  was  written  Nov.  24th.  He  can  easily  make  $5,000  for  the  first  two  years  and  do  better 
^^^^B^  ^^^^M  thereafter.  How  do  we  know  >  Ask  for  the  records  of  what  others  are  doing,  and  we  will  send 
^^^^^^k^^^^H    you  'Proof  of  Claims*  that  will  astonish  you.     Men  all  around  you  are  making  a  success  of  this 

H^milj^^l  New  Busines*,  Without  Capital.  Unlimited  Field 

Investigate  this.  It  is  simply  handling  money  for  others  at  a  liberal  commission  F.vrry  Merchant,  Manufacturer  and  Busi- 
ness man  is  a  prospective  client  for  you.  Thousands  <.f  dollars  in  accounts  to  o  Icct  await  the  ninn  who  <  an  niakr  b<>o<I-  and 
we  are  ready  to  teach  you  the  secrctsof  this  business  and  help  you  get  results.    IVrile  lodauforFrtt  Pnwlrrt  wuijtrc  pariictilan. 

AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE,  246  State  Street,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Don't    forget   to   ni.titloii   The    I'mine   Monthly    «li.i.    rliiiUiiir    with    ndverllsers.      It    will    be    appreciated. 


i 
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GET  THIS  $1200.00  NEXT  MONTH! 

WHAT  A  BLESSING  TO  ALWAYS  HAVE  MONEY  IN  ABUNDANCE 


l^^^n  Hundreds  Getting  Rich  the  "New  Way"  ^r.;f :u.^tTo'.'!:yTat?' 

■  One  man  actually  made  $1381.00  IN  OIVE  MONTH,  $.51.50  IN  15  MINUTES.  $800.00  IN  8  DAYS.    Not  a 

f\  fairy  tale,  f;.ke  or  luimbitr,  •>i.t  al.tohitely  true— sworn  Statt'Illdlt.     New.  wonderful  discovery.     Causing  great  enthusiasm. 
Readers,  listen,  see,  read  how  this  invelitiou  has  made,  is  making:  thousands  of  dollars  for  others: 

Does  $1200  Monthly     "My  sales  $1281.00  one  month,  $1118.00  another.      Best  thing     SWORN   STATEMENT  BY 

;  INTEREST    YOU?     ever    .qM.         Not    one    complaint    from    2000    curtomcrs."     M.  G.  STONEMAN,  MONT. 

"SOLD  $2213.00  IN  2  WEEKS.    Not  one  dissati.-ficd  user,"  writes  Korstad  &  Mercer,  Minn.    "Mt  sales  $1680.00 

;  IN  73  DAYS,"  writes  C    D.  R.i!ii,  Wis.       "Canvassed  60  PI^OPI.E  -  GOT  ii5  ORDERS.     Sold  $:i20.00  in  16  days," 

ites  W.    H.    Reese,    Pa      "Enclosed  order  for  $llo.()0  FIRST  DAY'S  WOIiK.     Best  thing   I   ever   worked,"    writes 

ij  L.  H.  Langley,  N.  D.     "Everybody  thinks  apparatus  tncst  thinsr.    Sold  15  one  afternoon,"  writes  Miss  Eva  Edwards,  Nev., 

after  ordering  73.     "I  averaged  $IC4.23  WEEKLY  for  three  months,  undoubtedly  best  line  on  market," 

writes  J.  W.  Beern,  Kas.      "Finest  seller  I  ever  saw,  catches  the  eye        Don't  want  anvthing  better. 

SELL  8  OLT  OF  10  HOUSES,"  writes  Wm.  Maroney,  Okla.      "A  man  that  can't  sell  your 

outtlt  couldn't  sell  bread  in  a  famine,  send  *&  more,"  writes  J.  B.  Cashman,  Minn.        "I  make 

$100.00  DAILY,"  writes  J.  Sevcgne,  N.  Y 

HUNDREDS  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TELL,  OF  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS  equipping 
town  and  farm  homes  with  Allen's  Portable  Bath  Apparatus.  50.000  already  sold. 
Acknowledged  best  thing  ever  happened  for  hi'.nianity.  No  hing  like  it  Gives  every  home  a  modern 
bath  room  for  Oldy  $3.00.  Tl.ink  of  it'  Co-ts  nothing  to  operate  Used  wherever  water  in  any  form 
e.xists.  So  energizes  water  that  1  gallon  does  more  than  ti:b  full  old  way.  Gives  cleansing,  friction, 
massage,  shower  bi'lis  altn^rether  or  separately.  Cleanses  almost  automatically.  Makes  bathing 
5  minute  operation.  Only  clean,  running  water  touches  body— no  inimersion.  No  tubs,  buckets.  b<iwls, 
wa:  h-rags  or  f ponges — no  plumbing.  Insures  cleanliness  without  drud"ery— prolongs  life — p-events  disease. 
Small  but  miirhty— carried  in  grip  Endorsed  by  famous  Battle  Crock  Sanitarium  and  other 
celebrated  authorities.     Most  popular,  easiest,  quickest,  surest  selling  household  article  going. 

Let  us  give  you  an  appointment  worth  $40.00  to  $60.00  weekly 

his  frcfdniii  from  dnidcery,  Ion?  hi'Urs,  wai^e  earning,  bossism.  job  hunting.        We  want  more  AGI'.N'T.S, 

ALi:SMEN,  MANAGERS,  either  sex,  at  home  or  traveling,    all   or   spare  tune   to  fill   orders, 

appoint,  supply,  control  sub-agents.     Hustlers  getting  rich.     Experience  unnecessary.     Simply  supp'y 

enormous  demand  already  made— that's  all.      Every  customer  anxious  to  booit  your  business      No 

caLier,  quicker,  certain  way  to  make  money.     Exciting  business big  profits — popular  goods, 

gruaranteed   by   an   old   reliable    $50,000.00   house  —  absolutely  no  competition  — 
exclu.slve  territory— co-operation  and  assistance. 

CREDIT  GIVEN— SEND  NO  MONEY— only  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 
today  f'lr  world'-,  grcalcvt  arenry  offer,  valuable  booklils,  rredit  plan,  pron(«  of  phenominal  sneeem 


SEE  IT  ENERGIZE" 


Sec.  view  Comb.  Portable 
and  Bathroom  Outfit 


—ALL  FREE.    COSTS  .VdTllI.NG  TO  I.iiVESTKiATE.    MEET  IS  THAT  EAR  ANYHOW. 

THE  ALLEN  MFG.  CO.,  1448  Allen  Bldg.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


LUNG  TROUBLE 

BRONCHITIS  AND  CATARRH 

■"■  ASTHMA  CURED  ^ 

Trial  Treatment  of  California's  latest  and  greatest  discovery, 
toget  Jer  with  an  elegantly  illustrated  book  telling  all  «bout  it.  will  be 
sent  to  anyone  afflicted  with  consumption,  bronchitis,  asthma,  catarrh, 
or  any  nose,  throat  or  lung  trouble  in  order  to  prove  that  the  cure  can 
positively  be  made  in  the  patient's  own  room,  without  change  of  climate, 
without  detention  from  business  and  without  stomach  dosing. 

This  new  direct  treatment.   Condor 
Inhalation, cures  in  wonderfullyquiclc 
time  pain  in  either  lung^  or  be- 
tween shoulder  blades,  hem- 
morrliage,  spitting:  up  matter, 
coughs    that    stay,    dlilicult 
breathing,    lingering     colds, 
head  noises,  raw  t!»roat,  stufl- 
ed  nose,  foulbreath,  fever 
or    chills,  nir^ht  sweats, 
general  weakness, loss  of 
-weight    or   strength. 


etc.,  and  is  now  curing  95  out 
of  every  100  cases  treated  in 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  Inuio,  Cal., 
and  other  consumptive  centers. 
By  means  of  vapor  from  burn- 
ing a  pastlle  the  healing  powers 
of  the  discovery  are  drawn  into 
nose  or  lungs  and  instantly  pen- 
etrate and  Disinfect  the 
Ulcerated  Tissues. 
This  inhalation  method  at  once 
destroys  andclears  outthepoison 
germs,  opens  wasted  cells,  loosens  and  throws  off  the  distressing  mucus, 
ebuilds  tissues,  heals  lung  cavities,  and  creates  bodily  strength  and 
vigor.     If  you  are  taking  medicine,  STOP. 

Write  today,  stating  what  you  wish  to  be  cured  of,  and  by  re- 
turn mail  you  will  receive  complete  trial  treatment  and  illustrated 
book,   both  absolutely  free.     Address,   without    stamps  or    money 

CONDOR  MEDICINE  CO..  Bik.  282,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


for  Whooping  Cough 
Croup,  Sore  Throat 
Coughs,  Bronchitis 
Colds,  Diphtheria 
"Used  while  you  sleep"  Catarrh. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms 
of  Whooping  Cou.fjh.  Ever  dreaded  Croup  can- 
not exist  where  Cresolene  is  used. 

It  acts  directly  on  the  nose  and  throat  making 
breathing  easy  in  the  case  of  colds;  sooths  the 
sore  throat  and  stops  the  cough. 

Cresolene  is  a  powerful  germicide  acting  both 
as  a  curative  and  preventive  in  contagious 
diseases. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 
Cresolene's    best    recommendation    is    its    30 
years  of  successful  use. 

For  Sale   By  All  Druggrists. 

Send    Postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 

Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  irritated 
throat,  of  your  druggist  or  from  us,   lOc.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

Leeming- Miles  BuiUing,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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THE  STILLWELL 

BUNGALOW  BOOK 

PRICE  55  CENTS  POSTPAID 

Our  new  1909  book,  the  fifth  edition,  comprises 
the  most  popular  bungalows  selected  from  hun- 
dreds of  plans.  There  is  a  description  of  each 
house,  with  good,  clear  floor  plans,  and  accurate, 
reliable  estimates  of  the  cost  to  build.  The  book 
is  full  of  the  latest  ideas  for  modern,  attractive 
homes.  For  practical  purposes  and  for  all-the- 
year- round   bungalows,   our  plans  are  the   best. 


This  is  one  type  of  simple,  low  cost  bungalows.  The 
exterior  w^alls  are  a  combination  of  shingles  and 
siding.  The  fire  place  and  chimneys  are  rough 
vitrified  brick.  While  this  is  not  an  elaborate 
bungalow,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  small  houses, 
with  a  remarkably  desirable  well  arranged  plan. 

We  Design  and  Plan 

Artistic  Bungalows 

Mission  Homes  and 
all  kinds  of  Modern 
Up-to-date  Residences 

This  plan  is  especially  good 
for  a  small  family.  It  has  five 
good  rooms,  besides  a  bath 
and  a  screened  porch.  There 
are  stairs  to  a  large  storage 
attic.  Also  to  a  cellar  if  one 
is  needed,  or  the  space  may 
be  used  as  a  store  closet. 
There  is  every  lit.le  conven- 
ience to  be  found  in  a  house 
costing  four  times  as  much. 
The  large,  open  fireplace, 
built-in  book  -  case  and 
lounging  seat  will  please  any 
lover  of  an  attractive  home. 
All  rooms  are  large,  and  the  kitchen  cupboards  are  a  model 
of  convenience.  This  is  an  ideal  low  cost  home  and  can  be 
built  from  $1 ,  100  to  $1 ,400.  f\  Complete  working  plans  for 
this  bungalow  only  $S.OO.  We  guarantee  these  plans  to 
equal  in  every  way  the  plans  for  which  your  local  architect 
will  charge  not  less  than  $25.00.  The  price  includes  the 
complete  olue  prints,  a  full  set  of  detail  drawings,  compre- 
hensive specifications,  and  a  copy  of  our  book  of  plans. 

Our  Bungalow  Book  has  many  of  these  small  houses. 
They  range  in  cost  from  $750  to  $4,000,    Every  car- 

E enter,  contractor,  real  estate  man  and  prospective 
ome  builder  should  have  a  copy.    Our  plans  will 
save  you  money,  time  and  trouble  when  you  build. 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO. 

254  South  Broadway       Lot  Angeles,  California 


New  EconorHies  in 
ressive  Stationery 


Imp 


Every  printer  and  lithographer 
knows  he  can  save  you  money  by! 
purchasing  bond  paper  in  easel 
lots.  You  can  be  sure  of  getting! 
this  saving  if  you  specify 

CONSTRUCTION 


Best  at 


the  Price 


BOND 

because  it  is  sold  in  case  lots  only, 
direct  from  us  to  your  printer  orj 
lithographer,  never  through  job-| 
bers,  and  you  receive  the  benefiti 
of  this  economical  method  of 
distribution. 

The  impressive  snap,  crackle  and] 
toughness  of  CQNSTRLGTION 
Bond  give  your  letterhead  all; 
the  dignity  and  forcefulness  thatl 
money  can  buy.  To  specify  it  isi 
the  one  way  tO;  obtain 

Impressive  Stationery 
at  a  Usable  Price 

Any  prioter  or  lithographer' who' v«Mft  to div^ 
you  best  value  cati  supply  Construction  R<md» 
Detndnd  it;  nnd  if  you  have  nn>  difficulty,  writt 
as  on  your  business  Icttorhead  for  the  name  of  one 
who  will.  IJctter  write  anyway  for  the  samples. 
They  show  splendid  specimen  letterheads  that 
wil|  itive  you  vcluable  suttgestions  for  yoar  own.i 

W.  E,  WROE  &  CO. 

^0^  Michigan  Boulevard  Chicago 


S^    y^    nX    v*^   ^    y^  nH    >X 


Don't  forget  to  mcntloo  Tbe  Paciflc  Uouthl/  wbeti  tltulliitf  with  advfitlwi's.     It  will  bo  appn'rlutcd. 


PACIFIC  MONTHLY— ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


Are  You  Going  To  Build? 


My  new,  1 00-page  book  of  House,  Cottage  and  Bungalow 
Plans  is  just  out.  This  book  gives  you  the  size  of  house, 
size  of  rooms,  height  of  ceilings,  a  floor  plan  and  a  pic- 
ture of  the  outside.  Price,  25  cents  silver.  We  furnish 
a  complete  bill  of  material  with  each  set  of  stock  plans. 

V.  W.  VOORHEES,  Architect 

22-25  Eitel  Building  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Will  You  Try  One- 
if  we  send  it  FREE? 

ewant  every  merchant,  dealer,  book- 
keeper and  clerk  who  requires 
quick,  accurate  footing's  to  prove 
for  himself  the  worth  and  economy 
of  the  "little  magician"— The 

Rapid  Computer 
Adding  Machine 

We'll  send  it  to  yon  on  five  days'  free 
trial— if  it  pleases  you,  pay  our  price  of 
only  $25. 00— it  it  doesn't,  send  it  bacjc  at  our 
expense.    It  does  its  work  perfectly  at  any 
angle— can  rest  on  any  desk  or  on  book 
alongside  figures   yoti  wish  to  add.    A  wonder 
as   a   saver   of    time    and    errors.       Capacity 
9,999,999.99.     Save  time  and  money— write  ua  to- 
day you'd  like  to  try  one.  Catalogue  free. 

RAPID  COMPUTER  CO..  1441  Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago 


I  Stove  Polish 


Trade  Mark 
Free  Sample.  Write  Dept.  5 1 
Lamont,  CorGss  &  Co.,  Agts.,  78  Hudson  St.,  N.  Y. 

SHINES    EASIEST 


Ask  dealer 
for  it 


A 


My  Guarantee 


bailutely  g 
that  you  will  be  perfect- 
ly satisfied  with  everj 
thins  you  puruhase  of 
mflfOrrour  moner  will 
bttinstattlj  refunded. 


THE  PLEASURE 
DOUBLED 


THE,  COST 
REDUCED 


Build  Your  Own  Boat 

By  The  Brooks  System 
And  Save  Two -Thirds 

NYONE  can  put  together  my 

knock-down  boats;  or  build 

the  boat  from  rough  lumber 
by  using  my  exact  size  printed 
paper  patterns  and  illustrated  in- 
struction sheets. 

Get  My  1909  Catalogue 

(No.  22)  Mailed  Free,  which  shows 
over  100  new  models.  It  quotes 
you  lowest  prices  on  patterns, 
knock  down  boats,  motors,  boat 
hardware  and  fittings.knock  down 
boat  houses,  and  complete  boats  ready  to  run^ 
1  can  supply  you  with  the  frame 
*  Ai"ifci<^  work  for  your  boat,  shaped  and 
**  "'  machined,  every  piece  fitted 
ready  to  put  together,  for  less 
money  than  most  lumberdealers 
charge  you  for  the  suitable  rough 
lumber.  Patterns  and  instruction  sheets  to  finish  sent  free 
with  knock  down  frames.^  I  can  also  sell  you  semi-built 
^^^^^^^^  M  i  8  s  i  o  n  F' 

^M|^^^^^^^  furniture 
Mi^^Hb     shipped  you 

^^^^^^teMB^L   tions,  not 

^^^^*^^  pieces,  so 
you  save 
two-thirds.  Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  7,  showing  our  full  line. 
On  boats  and  furniture  I  can  save  you  (1)  the  dealer's  profit,  (2)  labor 
expense,  (3)  big  selling  e.xpense,  (4)  three-fourths  the  frcifrht  —  figure  it 
out  yourself.  Write  me  personally,  statin?  which  catalogue  you  want. 
Bith   nailed  free.     C.  C.  BRoOKS,  President 

BROOKS  MFG.  CO.,  2202  Ship  St.,  Sa«inaw,  Midi.         Estab.  1901 

Originators  of  Knock  Down  System  of  Boat  Building  and  Home  Furnishing 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 


Go  "shopping"  for  your  talking 
machine  and  you  will  surely 
purchase  a  ZON-O-PHONE. 

Because  you  will  find,  model  for  model,  more  powerful  ma- 
chinery, better  construction  and  finish,  the  most  perfect 
acoustics  and  lower  price,  which  "Reduces  the  Cost." 

Double  Record  Disks  JralWeSisk 

32}^  cents   per  selection,   the  highest  type  of  double  faced 
record  made.     It  * 'Doubles  the  Pleasure." 

Single  Record  Disks  Now  50c  j?J,„?,2*?«h 

Complete  Opfbas,  Famous  Soix)is 
SfiKO  FOR  Machine  Catai.ooi 

UNIVERSAL  TALKING  MACHINE  BIFG.  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 
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Daverman's  California 


Bungalows  o::;25 


C    and 
Pottage 


information  regarding  every  design. 

we  send  it  direct  to  you  for  25c  and  Sc  for  postage 

Don't  Fail  to  Get  "Modern  Homes" 

The  original  Daverman  book  with  over  200  plans  of  houses  costing  $800 
to  $20,000.  Dwellings,  Flats,  Double  Houses,  etc.,  in  frame,  brick, 
cement,  etc.  If  you  do  not  want  a  bungalow^,  this  is  the  proper  book  for 
you  to  Buy.     Sent  for  25c  and  14c  for  postage. 

Cottages  and  Small  Bungalows 

A  book  of  68  designs  of  small  houses  costing  from  $300  to  $9,000.  Just 
the  book  for  the  workingman  who  desires  to  build  an  inexpensive  home. 
Price  only  25c  and  5c  for  postage. 

Send  for  "Art  in  Architecture"  $1.00  Per  Year 

A  monthly  magazine  on  home  building  and  furnishing,  with  new  designs 
and  much  information  every  month. 

J.  H.  DAVERMAN  &  SON,  Architects 
2229  Porter  Block  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan 


'T'HIS  new  book  has  sixty  designs,  of 
real  western  bungalows,  all  of 
moderate  cost.  Every  form  of  bungalow 
construction  is  shown  in  this  book  with 
exterior  views,  Hoor  plans,  actual  cost  of 
each  house  and  price  for  plans  and  full 
The  equal  of  any  $1    bungalow  book,  but 


^Vt-fofK.  ~P-'-'*i7< 


SEND  FOR 

FREE 

CATALOGUE 


TLe  Chat.  H.  Lilly  Company,  ettablished  in  18SS,  grow 
and  kU  more  scedi  every  year.  Their  28  yean'  of 
experience  is  youri  every  time  you  buy  Lilly's  Best 
Seeds.  Tkeir  new  catalog  contains  Vegetable,  Farm, 
Field  and  Crass  Seeds,  Spray  Materials  and  Fertilizers, 
Berries,  Roses,  Flowering  Plants,  Bulbs,  Tools,  Poultry, 
Stock,  Dairy  and  Bee  Supplies  — it  is  full  of  useful 
information.    Send  for  this,  it  is  free  to  those  interested 


Sow  good  aeed  —  don't  experiment 
with  cheap  and  inferior  kinds  when 
you  can  get  seeds  that  have  been 
tried  and  proved  best  for  the  West. 
Lilly's  Best  seeds  cost  more  because 
they  are  worth  more  to  you  and  every 
one  who  wants  a  crop  and  not  a  failure 


THE  CHAS.  H. 
LILLY  COMPANY 

SEATTLE  and 
PORTLAND 


PI3H 


ORN  SHADE  RO 


®^^^^^ 


OERS 


Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Wood    Rollers  Get  "  improved,"  no  tack*  required  Till    RoUerS 


ARE  WORTH  THOUSANDS 


INCORPORATE  IN  ARIZONA  KhSSJ  "*" '''""""' 

No  tax  in  Arizona.  No  stock  subscriptions  required  before  incorporating.  Any  kind  of  Btfx:k  moy  be  issurd  nnd  paid 
up  in  property,  services  or  leases.  Transact  business  anywhere.  St<Kklioldrrs  exempt  from  J'.lt".?""}' ''"'j!'''Z\.  f;" 
public  statement  and  no  books  need  be  kept  forpublic  inspection  anywhere.  IF  INCORPORA  I  fc.D  IN  AKI/.ONA. 
President  Stoddard.  FORMF.R  SF.CRF.TARY  OF^ARIZONA,  wbh  for  years  officially  in  clinrne  of  incorporatmg  bu»  - 
ness  and  is  resident  agent  for  mnny  lliousand  companien.  All  blaiiku,  Inw,  by-laws  and  part. rulara  free.  Companies 
incorporated  on  receipt  of  reasonable  deposit  on  account  and  telegram  stating  name,  capital,  nlmrrs,  tmie  annual  nieetmg 
and  authorized  debt  Hrlrrrmr:  Ami  hnnk  In  Arizona. 

STODDARD  INCORPORATING  COMPANY,  Box  8E.  PHOKNIX,  ARIZONA 
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'She  sits 
and  sews 
as  the 
Washer  goes. 


—"In  just 

six  minutes, 
a  tub  of 
clean  clothes! 


The  Electric  Washer  at  Work 


A  Marvelous  Machine  that  for  2  Cents  a  Week 
Does  All  the  Family  Washing  and  Wringing 


This  machine  we  consider  the  greatest  labor- 
saver  for  women  since  the  sewing  machine  was 
invented.  And  even  the  sewing  machine  must 
look  to  its  laurels  now. 

The  1900  Electric  Washer  does  all  the  wash- 
ing and  wringing. 

It  cuts  the  cost  of  washing  and  wringing  to  2 
cents  a  week — ior  electricity. 

It's  as  easy  to  start  or  stop  as  to  turn  an  elec 
trie  light  on  or  oft. 


And  it  is  so  simple  and  complete  that  no  elec- 
trician is  needed  to  install  it. 

Women  who  see  the  Washer  at  work  just  rub 
their  eyes  in  amazement.  Yet  here  it  is — actu- 
ally doing  the  washing  quicker  and  better  and 
cheaper  than  it  was  ever  done  before — without 
a  hand  to  touch  it! 

Another  triumph  for  Electricity — taking  rank 
with  tta*  Telegraph,  the  Telephone,  the  Talking 
Machine  and  the  wonders  of  "  Wireless." 


The  1900  Electric  Washer 

Sent  Anywhere  On  Trial  at  Our  Expense  and  Risk 


We  claim  that  this  machine  will  wash  a  tubful 
of  clothes  in  Two  to  Six  Minutes 

— That  it  will  wash  clothes  spotlessly  clean 
without  injuring  the  most  delicate  fabrics 

— That  it  makes  boiling  clothes  unnecessary 

— That  it  saves  soap,  saves  fuel,  saves  wear 
and  tear  on  the  clothes — and,  best  of  all,  saves 
the  woman. 

It  goes  far  toward  solving  the  Servant  Prob- 
lem, by  cutting  out  wash-day  drudgery.  And,  to 
the  woman  who  does  her  own  work  or  depends  on 
public  laundries,  it  is  an  inestimable  advantage. 

Think  of  being  able  to  sew  or  read  while  the 
Washer  is  doing  its  work!  None  of  the  fuss  and 
worry  that  has  been  a  part  of  wash-day.  Every- 
thing quiet  and  orderly,  instead  of  all  topsy- 
turvey.  The  washing  done  and  out  on  the  line 
hours  ahead  of  the  old  way. 

Just  remember,  please,  that  we  are  not  paint- 
ing a  "word-picture,"  but  stating  simple  facts. 

We  are  so  deeply  in  earnest  about  it  that  we 
will  gladly  send  you  an  Electric  Washer  and 
Wringer— the  complete  outfit— for  a  month's  free 
trial.  Yes,  and  we  will  pay  the  freight.  We 
furnish  a  splendid  1900  Electric  Wringer  FREE 
with  every  Washer.  This  free  trial  offer  is  to  any 
responsible  person  anywhere  in  the  world. 

(  We  supply  a  Water  Motor  instead  of  Electric  Motor, 


If  you  don't  fall  in  love  with  the  Electric 
Washer  after  giving  it  a  four  weeks'  test,  we  will 
take  it  back.  The  trial  will  cost  you  not  a  cent. 
It  will  not  place  you  under  any  obligation.  Feel 
just  as  free  to  return  the  Washer  as  you  are  to 
keep  it  if  suited. 

Ask  Your  Electric  Light  Company 

Call  up  your  Central  Lighting  Station  on  the 
telephone.  Ask  for  the  Manager.  He  knows  all 
about  the  1900  Electric  Washer.  It  is  part  of  his 
business  to  keep  posted  on  all  the  new  uses  of 
electricity.  He  will  tell  you  that  the  "1900"  Elec- 
tric is  an  immense  success — that  thousands  are 
in  use  in  the  best  homes  throughout  the  country. 

Write  for  Free  Book,  "Electric  Wash  Day" 

The  story  of  the  Electric  Washer  is  one  of 
absorbing  interest.  It  strikes  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  heart  of  every  woman  to  whom  wash-day 
is  now  a  dread.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  look 
deeper  into  the  subject.  Send  for  the  free  book, 
while  you  have  our  address  before  you- — 

The  1900  Washer  Co.,  3?57  Henry  St.,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.  Or,  if  you  live  in  Canada,  address 
the  Canadian  1900  Washer  Co..  355  Yonge  St., 
Toronto,  Canada. 

it  desired.     Only  50  pounds  of  water  pressure  needed.) 


Pon't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertlaers.    It  will  be  appreoiated. 
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PAPE'S 


—  for  indigestion. 


Relieves  dyspepsia  and  all  dis- 
tress from  a  disordered 
stomach. 

Large  50-cent  Cases  from 
any  Drug  Store. 

Pape,  Thompson  &  Pape 


FORMULA 

Each22Gr.Triaugule 

contains 

Pepsin — Pure  Aseptic 

Papain 

Dias  tase 

Calcium  Carbon  Precip. 

Cascara  Saerada 

Powd.  Ginger 

Powrd.  Cardamon 

Sagrar  q.  s. 

Oil  Canada  Snake  Koot. 


Cincinnati,    Ohi'o 


Candy-like  Triangules. 


Don't  forgpt  to  meotlon  Tli.-  PbcIAp  Monthlr  wln-n  A>'»Ung  with  ii<lTiTtlwT«.     It  will  !»•  iipprprlatod. 
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^'fe  another 


ELECTRO 
SIUCOH 

Is  Unequalled  for 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 

Silverware. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

mailed  on  receipt  of  address. 

Full  Sized  box  postpaid,  15c.  in  stamps. 

Thk  Electro  .Silicon  Co.,  30  Clitf  Street,  New  York. 

Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  it. 


"Baby  Go  W{£  'ou?" 

With  an  Oriole,  your  baby  can  go  on  street 

^cars,    trains,    elevators,    crowded   streets, 

anywhere.     One  woman  says:  "It 

has  stood  the  test  where  no  other 

kind  of  baby  conveyance  could." 

Scientifically  constructed,  it  aids 

right  formation  of  little  bodies 

—  supports  them  where  no 

%     other   does,   at  the   small   of 

'    \      the  back,  where  most  needed. 

u  *  3     Snug  and  warm,  baby  loves 

**     ■      it.    The 

Oriole  Go-Basket 

Is  a  Carriage,  Go-cart,  Jumper  and  High-chair 
combined.  Changed  fromonetotheother  in  a  second 
without  removing  baby .  A  neat,  compact,  durable, 
^bber-tired  vehicle.  Keeps  baby  dainty  and  fresh. 
Push  or  pull  it  to  keep  the  sun  or  wind  from  its  face. 

Write  for  booklet 

Actual  photographs 
show  a// the  uses  of  the 
Oriole.       Write 
today.     Let  us 
.^:  ~-    ■   tell  you  how 
to   obtain   it 
on  approval. 
Try  it,  then 
pay   for    it. 

Address 

At  the  (able  Ready  to  ccatv 


MENNEN3 

BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


"Baby's    Best   Friend" 

and  Mamma's  greatest  comfort.    Mennen's    relieves  and 
prevents  Chapped  Hands  and  ChtJinK* 

For  your  protection  the  genuine  is  put  up  in  non-re- 
fillable  boxes — the  "Box  that  Lox,"  with  Mennen'e  face 
on  top.     Sold  everywhere  or  by  mail  25  cents — Sample  free. 

Itj  Mennen'e  Violet  (Bomted)  T:ilr«m  Toilet  Powder— It 
hi9tlie  sientof  FreshK;ut  Parma  Violets.      Sample  free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO..  Newark.  N.  J. 

■eanrn't  Si-n  Tang  ToU«t  Powdfr,    Orientnl   Odor     )  Ko 

Menorn'i    ltarat<>d   Skin    S«»p    (l.hie   wrapper)  f       Famplet 

Specially  prepured  lor  tlie  nursery.  Sold  0BI7  at  Stores 


THE  GIRL  QUESTION 

IS   EASILY 

SOLVED 

Present  her 
with  a  box 

OF 


The  Withrow  Mf-t.  Co.,    260  WalnutSt.,  Clnciimatl,6. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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YALE  33^  H.  P.  1909  MOTOR  CYCLES  — $2 OO 

Made  for  men  with  good  red  blood 

An  American  betterment  of  the  finest  for- 
eign models.  Easy  running,  powerful,  re- 
liable, swift.  Its  equal  at  the  price  does  not 
exist  today. 

THE  CONSOUDATED  PACKAGE  CAR  $100 

Solves  the  problem  of  small  deliveries  at  a 
profit.  A  money  savei  for  every  sort  of  re- 
tail business.     Get  posted. 

In   this   great   factory  —  the  largest  in  the 
United  States^-we  build  the  famous  YALE  and  SNELL  BICYCLES,  acknowledged  the  standard  of  America  and  eure 
jf^aoXe,  makers  of  HUSSEY  HANDLE  BARS.      Write  at  once  for  FREE  CATALOGUE,  naming  the  vehicle  you  wish  to  know  about.* 

^THE  CONSOUDATED  MFC  CO.         1726  Femwood  Avenue     TOLEDO,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


We  Say  A  Crooked  Spine  May  Be 
Straightened— and  We  Prove  It 

The  most  successful,  as  well  as  remarkable  method  of  correctitig  all 
spinal  troubles  is  bytheuseof  the  great  Sheldon  Spinal  Appliauce.endorsed 
by  physicians  all  over  the  country.  By  its  use,  right  in  your  own  home, 
you  may  straighten  your  crooked  spine,  correct  hunch-back  and  other 
spinal  defects.  It  relieves  pressure  at  the  affected  parts  of  the  spine,  the 
cartilege  between  the  vertebrae  is  made  to  expand,  all  soreness  is  relieved, 
and  the  spine  is  straightened— all  without  pain  or  inconvenience. 

We  Let  You  Use  the  Sheldon  Appliance  30  Days 

and  guarantee  satisfaction  or  no  pay.    Every  Sheldon  Appliance  is  made  to  fit  each 
particular  case.    It  does  not  chj-fe  or  irritate  and  it  is  not  noticeable  under  the 
clothing.    Plaster  and  sole  leather  jackets  weigh  many  pounds,  but  the  Sheldon 
Appliance  weighs  only  a  few  ounces.    Read  our  Free  Book  and  of  the  wonderful 
cures  this  appliance  has  brought  in  every  part  of  the  country.    Send  for  the  book 
with  full  information  and  proofs  of  cures,  free: 
PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO.,  138  Second  Street.  JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 


READ  WHAT  A  CUSTOMER  SAYS : 

"I  purchased  one  of  your  5  lu>rse  power  Ro^al  engines  about  four 
monthii  &fO  and  it  beats  anything  I  have  seen.  I  made  a  trip  of 
alMiiit  200  miles  and  consumed  but  two  cases  of  gasoline.  Engine 
WIS  not  slopped  once  during  trip  and  never  missed  an  explosion. 
Ant  more  than  pleased  with  it. ' '  VCil  IR  CYCX  F 


I^qQ^^^  Marine  Engines 


are  "n)(»rethaa  pleasing"  all  our  customers. 
Tliejr  cust  about  one  half  as  much  to  run  as 
a  two  cjcle  enfine.  Not  a  single  Regal  Kn- 
Kine  came  back  to  us  for  any  reason  what- 
ever durinc  the  past  season.  Does  this  not 
prove  Reial  reliahilitv? 

lUfal  KdicIdm  sis  msne  la  both  hkch-sp«ed  mrAot 
bset,  and  bssvj-dut;.  slow  .psed  cruiser  sad  workiaf 
boallnes;  lbs  rormer  from  3  H  P.  sli  iris  CTlladsr 
to  24  )L  P.  four  ojlindsr.  snd  lbs  Islter  from  5  11. P. 
slD|l<  cfllDdcr  lo  4u  H.  P.  tour  cjrilsdsr.  Tba  Ms(sl 
<'su|o|[us  l«  vlllirsTS  a  TSluabl*  (ulds  to  jou  In 
•nrin*  bujiDf.     Witt,  for  It. 

lti;G  ALG  ASOMNE  ENGINE  CO. 

6.'i  W.  Ptsil  »trMt  COLUWATSH,  MKIIIUA.N 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

.^^V^^^  in  eachtown  to  ride  and  exhibit  sanrple 

igoq    model.      Write  for    Special   Offer. 

Klnrst    (iuaranUrd     ^  #/!  «_    ^0  7 

U>09     Mo<l«-ls    ^#t/  '<»  ^£M 

■nilh  Coaster  Hral.es  ami  I'un< ture-Pro..f  tlr«. 
IUU7     *     I'.IOH    M.xIrU     ^7    ^-     tf  #9 

all  of  bent  miikcB  ^  #    ««»  ^  #4C 

BOO  Smcond  Hmnd  Whmmlm 

j4ll  tnaJkes  and  models,    ^  O  m       ^O 
food  as  new ^O   ■«»  ^O 

(;reat   Factory   CleariiiK    Sale. 
We  Mhip  On  Agnwowmf  v/itMout  a 

cent    deposit,    pay    the  /rei^hl    and    allow 

TEm  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL, 

TIroa,    coaster-brakeii,  parts,  re- 

l>.iirs  and  sunilrics.halfusual  prices.  I)o  not 
btiy  till  you  t;el  our  catalogs  and  oiler.     Ifrtte  nmu. 

MKAU  CYCI^K  CO.,  Dept.  N251  ChicAKo 


Shades  the  Eye  Completely 

That  ia  why  the  Elllis  Eye  Shade  ia 
the  beat  and  moat  popular  on  the 
market.  Endoraed  aa  the  beat  by 
leading  oculiata  of  two  continrnta, 
whoae  namea  we  will  gladly  aupply. 
Relieves  eye  strain  and  savea  ocu- 
liats'  billa  that  may  easily  run  up  to  a 
hundred  times  its  coat.  StnJ25c  for 
lampU  or  atk  for  special  lermt  lo  agenU. 

ELUS  EYE  SHADE  CO. 
Box  1 1 1  Sandwich,  Mass. 


PUMPS  WATER 

_  Day  and  Night  Automatically 

^^■^M  Low  In  first  coBt,  easy  to  inxtall,  no  expense  to  operate, 
any  capacity  desired  for  Country  Homes,  Karms,  Dairies, 
Gardens,  Irrigation,  Town  Plants,  Railroad  Tanks,  etc. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC   RAMS 

Raise  water  so  feet  for  every  foot  of  fall.  Satls- 
fat-tlon  Guaranteed.  t)ver  7.000  In  use.  If  tberels 
a  stream,  spriut;  or  pond  within  a  mile — 

Write  for  Free  Plans  and  Book. 

Get  Our  Free  Trial  Offer. 

Rife  EngineC«. 

2166  Trinity  Bidg. 
NEW  YORK 


IT  PAYS  BIG 
To  Amuse  The 
Public  With 


Motion  Pictures 

No  experience  necessary  as  our  Instrao- 
tion  Bonk  and  "Business  Oiiidu'  tells  all. 
We  furnish  C'.iniplPteOutnts  with  Bi(  Ad- 
vertising  Posters,  etc.  Humorous  dramas 
hriinful  of  fun,  travel,  history,  religion, 
trniperanre  work  and  sours  illustraled. 
Dno  man  ran  do  it.  Astoillsllinc  Op- 
port  mill  y  in  anjr  lorahtjr  for  a  man 
with  a  li:tla  monev  to  show  in  rhurrhes, 
x'li.x.l  houne.     I.mIku  hnll>.  thrnlr.'S.  eir. 

I'rofltn   «I0   to  ov<>r  (ItOO  p«>r 
IliKllt.  Othors  do  it,  why  not  yoil  ? 
Il'«  iji.T     wrilr  to  u.  mill  we'll  toll  Jrou 
li"«      (iitnloiruo  l"rc«'. 
I  Aaiaiemeat  Supply  Co.,  1044  CoUea  Gait  At.,  Sia  FrMciKa,CtL 

PATENTS 

'  SECURED    OR     FEE     RETURNED 

PRBte  opiniuu  as  to  patentability.  Send  for  (luide  Hook 
atid  What  To  Invent,  finest  piitilicntion  lor  free  distri- 
bution.    I'Htents  Hrcurcd  tiy  >i»  iidvf  rliscd  Itcc. 

EVANS,  WILKENS   Sl   CO. 
No.  900  F  Street.  N.  W..  Washington,  D.O* 
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The  Oil  You  Can 

Feel 

At  The  Crank 

The  slightest  feel"  of  the  crank  proves 
the  perfection  of  ZEROLENE  Auto 
Lubricating  Oil.  There  is  no  carbon  de- 
posit to  foul  the  cylinders  and  spark- 
plugs; no  possibility  of  anything  but  per- 
fect lubrication  in  any  gasoline  engine, 
regardless  of  type,  temperature  or  season. 


lEROLENE 


A.uto 

Lubricating 


ou 


Absolutely  free  from 
all  trace  of  acid. 


differs  from  all  other  oils  in  being  non-carbonizing,  and  in  "working' 
with  uniform  certainty  both  in  midsummer  heat  a:id  in  zero  weather. 
ZEROLENE  is  the  only  oil  with  these  characteristics,  and  is  produced 
in  only  one  place  in  the  world. 

Put  up  in  sealed  cans  with  patent  spout  that  cannot  be  refilled.     Also 
in  barrels  for  garage  trade.     Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY, 

(Incorporated) 


Rams  Reclaim 
240  Acres 

Quarter  of  a  million  dollars  added  to  value 
of  sage-brush  land  by  battery  of  Columbia 


HYDRAULIC  RAMS 


fl  The  Ranch  is  located  in  the  Yakima  Valley.  The 
Columbia  Ram  there  as  elsewhere  developed  amaz- 
ing efficiency.     Write  us_for  names  and  facts, 

COLUMBIA  STEEL  CO. 

DepL  F.      146  TENTH  ST.,  PORTLAND,  ORE 


ASTHMA 


CUREDto STAY  CURED 

No  relapse.     No  return  of  | 
choking  Bpells  orothpr  asth- 
matic Bymptoms.     \\  hetzel 
Bystem    of     treatment     ap- 1 


DjnLciii    KjL     LLoatiuuiib     ap- 
proved by  best  U.  8.  medical  authorities  as  the  only  system 

fy-T^rencnfsrst  FREE  TEST  TREATMENT 

I  including  medicines,  prepared foranyonegivinRfuUdescrip- 
I  '''°"  °.yj''^''aBe  and  sending  namesof  two  asthmatic  sufferers. 
I    ,^  4ddr»M     F  R  A  N  K      WHETZEL,      M  .     D. 

Hept.  V,    American  ExpreM  Bulldl ng.  Chicago.      ^ 


Pat TONS 
SOLE-PROOr 

FLOOR  Coatings 


are  made  to  resist  heel  knocks  and  scuffing.  They 
give  floors  a  high  polish  that  lasts.  Moreover, 
for  every  class  of  decorative  work — for  chairs 
and  tables,  for  all  kinds  of  furniture  and  interior 
vfoodwrork,  for  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  they  are 
imsurpassed. 

With  the  Sole-Proof  Graining  Outfit,  even  an 
amateur  can  produce  charming  natural  wood  effects. 

Sole-Proof  Floor  Coatings  are  sold  in  ten  colors 
by  reputable  retailers  whose  business  exist- 
ence depends  upon  the  quality  of  their  wares. 

FREE  SAMPLE— Write  for  beautiful  color  card  and 
boolilet,  and  if  you  enclose  10c  in  stamps  to  cover 
pacliing  and  postage,  we  will  send  free  sample  can — 
enough  to  finish  a  chair. 

PATTON  PAINT  CO. 

323  Lake  Street  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Don't  forgpt  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Sliced 

Hawaiian 
Pineapple 

is  the  most  delicious  ready- 
to- serve  dessert  the  house- 
keeper can  keep  on  hand.  It 
is  better  by  far  than  she  can 
"put  up"  for  herself,  as  no 
such  fine,  perfectly  ripened 
fruit  as  that  grown  in  Hawaii 
ever  reaches  our  market. 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  has  no 
woody  fibre.  It  cuts  with  a 
spoon  like  a  peach.  Try  a 
.can  and  taste  it. 

Crushed 

Hawaiian 
Pineapple 

the  most  convenient  and  ex- 
cellent form  of  pineapple  for 
jellies,  pies,  tans,  puddings, 
fruit  punches  and  other  dishes 
and  beverages. 

Orated 

Hawaiian 
Pineapple 

the  best  form  to  use  for  sher- 
bets, ices,  creams,  layer  cake 
and  similar  purposes. 

Sold  in  three  forms, 
Sliced,  Crushed  and  Grated, 
by  grocers  throughout  the 
country.  It  your  grocer  has 
no  Hawaiian  Pineapple  on 
hand  ask  him  to  get  it  for 
you.  Be  sure  that  the  words 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  appear 
somewhere  on  the  package. 

FREE   BOOKLET 

llluilraltd 

Hawaiwii  Pinaappl*.  with 
many  tested  recipei  for  delicioui 
dJthe*  sent  free  on  reijueat.  Adc 
tot  Booklet  II. 


>\. 


It's  so   different 

No   more    like    ordinary    Pineapple    than    a 
Baldwin  apple  is  like   a  raw  turnip. 

Hawaiian  Pineapple 

Better  than  any  fresh  pineapple 

Better  than  the  housekeeper  can  put  up 

Better  than  'ordinary  canned  pineapple 

because 

it  is  the  best  variety  in  the  world,  picked  ripe  and  canned 
instanter  in  sanitary  cans,  with  the  addition  of  pure  granu- 
lated sugar  only.  No  human  hand  touches  the  fruit  in  peel- 
ing or  packing.      Try  a  can  and  taste  it. 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Growers'  Association 

113G  Tribune  Building,  New  York 


Don't  forfrt  to  mention  Thn  Parlfln  Mnnthlr  whi-n  dciillntr  with  nflTi'rM(«T«.     It  will  Im»  npprfrlntoil. 
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Spare  Wheel,  with  inflated  tire,  brackets  and 
tools,  $74.    Magneto  $150. 


J  THE    OFFSET    CRANK    SHAFT 

?i 

Most  automobiles  develop  sufficient  power  when  they  are  traveling  at  a  Az^A 
speed.  The  greatest  need  is  for  power  at  s/om  engine  speeds.  Rambler  Model 
Forty-Four  can  be  operated  smoothly  and  steadily  at  t^ree  miles  an  hour  on  at^A 
gear.    This  is  because  of  the  offset  crank  shaft. 


Corresponds  to 
iisition  of  piston  in 
rdinary  engine  at 
explosion  center. 


Ck)rresponds  to 
position  of  piston  in 
Rambler  engrine  at  ex- 
plosion center. 


The  Car  with  the  Offset  Cranh  Shaft 


Ordinary   Engine.    Position  of  piston 
U    at  explosion  center.    Explosion  exerts  no 
■'    turning  effort  to  crank  shaft.    The  dead  cen- 
ter wastes  energy.    Shock  falls  on  bearings. 


Rambler  Offset  Crank  Shaft.  Posi- 
tion of  piston  at  explosion  center.  Full 
power  of  explosion  exerts  turning  effort  to 
crank  shaft.  Dead  center  eliminated.  No 
energy  wasted.    No  shock  to  bearings. 


Seven  passenger  model,  forty-five  horse  power  with  offset  crank  shaft,  $2500.    Other  models, 

$1150  to  $2500.     Write  for  catalog  describing  Rambler  offset  crank  shaft.  Spare 

Wheel,  straight  line  drive  and  other  features  of  the  new  Rambler. 

THE     CAR    OF    STEADY    SERVICE 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Jh  Company,  Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


11     Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco. 


Branches  and  Distribuiitis  Agencies: 


Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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SAVE  WHEN  YOU  BUILD 


WE  CAN 
SAVE  YOU 
MONEY 


WRITE  US 
BEFORE 
BUILDING 


THE  most  expensive  buildings  are  not  necessarily  the  best  architecturally.     It  frequently  occurs 
that  a  building  looks  better  and  is  better,  both  in  construction  and  in  materials  used,  than  one 
that  costs  a  great  deal  more  money,  fl  You  can  not  make  money  easier  than  by  saving  it,  and 
you  can  not  improve  a  building  more  wisely  than  by  doing  it  when  you  are  deciding  on  your  plans. 


"ARCHITECTURE 

OUR  LATEST  BOOK  OF  PLANS 


9f 


Is  a  beautifully  illustrated  portfolio,  portraying  more  than  70  up-to-the  hour  bungalows,  dwellings,  apartment  houses, 
business  blocks  and  public  edifices.  It  contains  many  suggestions  of  value  to  intending  builders.  Floor  plans  and 
estimates  of  cost.   Specifications  on  request.   May  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars.    Price  of  portfolio,  postage  prepaid  : 

SO  CENTS 
WE  MAKE  OUR  MONEY  BY  SAVING  YOU  MONEY 

Address  C.  C.  DOSE  &  COMPANY  Architects 
SUITE  600  ORIENTAL  BLOCK  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


A  Happy 
Marriage 


Depends  largely  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole 
truth  about  self  and 
sex  and  their  relation  to  life  and  health.  This 
knowledge  does  not  come  intelligently  of  itself, 
nor  correctly  from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

ClllaslraleJ) 

By  William  H.  Walling.  A.  A/..  M.  D.. 
imparts  in  a    clear,  wholesome    way,   in   one 
volume : 

Xnowladgs  %  Toanir  Mi>n  Shrmid  Hut*. 

Knowlwlf*  •  Younit  Uiiaband  )S)inuld  Har*. 

Knowledg*  •  Fslber  Should  Have. 

Xnowladn  •  Fkthor  Mi»iild  Iin[>itrt  to  Hii  Son. 

Medical  Knowledfe  a  Ilu>lian<I  Should  llsvn. 
XnnwIadK*  a  Yrninn  Wnnun  Should  Have. 
Xnowledf*  a  Y'xmK  Wif«  Should  Bar*. 
KnowMf*  a  N"tli«r  Sliould  Han. 
Xnftwlcdc*  a  M'Hhar  Should  Impart  in  Har  Daufhtar. 
Medical  KiK'Wi'xiKa  a  Wifa  Should  H«va. 

Rich  Cloth  Bindins.  Full  Gold  SUmp,  lUutralaJ,  $2.00 

Writ*  ti,T  "(nlier  Proplo'i  Oplniona"  and  T»Mn  f.f  (-..iit^nU 

Puritan  Pub.Co.,Dept.  145,  Phila.,Pa. 


ITS  CARE 
DISEASES 
AND 
TREAT- 
MENT 


Hair 

By  C.  HENRI  LEONARD.  A.  M..  M.  D. 

A  Professor  in  the  Detroit  Collcso  of  Medicine 
Octavo,  320  pages,  limp  sides.  $1  .CO,  postpaid.  _ 
Bound  in  neat  cloth,  gilt  side  title,  $1 .50,  postpaid. 
Has  over  100  engravings  and  gives  sclr-treattnent  for  the 
diseases  of  the  Hair,  Beard  and  Scalp. 
260  prescriptions  in  English  given. 

If  your  hair  is  falling,  it  tells  you  how  to  stop  it.  If  turning 
gray,  how  to  prevent  it.  If  growing  slowly,  hovr  to  hasten  its 
growth.  If  it  is  all  out,  and  hair  bulbs  are  not  dead,  how  to 
make  it  grow  again.  If  growing  in  unsightly  places,  how  to 
remove  it.  It  tells  you  how  to  bleach  it,  or  dye  it  black, 
brown,  red,  or  of  a  blonde  color.      Circular  free.      Address 

Illustrated  Medical  Joarnal  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


LOOKING 

AHEAD? 

If  so,  take  advantage  of 
today's  opportunities  for 
the  merchant,  farmer, 
fruit  grower  and  busi- 
ness man  along  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  Extension  of  the 

Chicago,    Milwaukee    &   St.    Paul    Railway 

Dmrriptivr  Books  Free      F.  A.  Miller,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago 


EUROPE  A  N*TOURS 

In  In. Unit  OrloMt.  Twml jr  ..lithl  yrum"  •ucre...  KiM-p- 
(lonal  adnnUrra— 'iprt  r">diinm— nr«t.«iaa*  •rraaga- 
■nrnlik     Tarllr*  niall>'d  and  H«l«r|. 

I>lt.  nnci  MIIH.  IIO\VAItI>  H.  PAINK 
148  lUdvo  StrMt  Glena  FalU,  M.  T 
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LAMB  WEED  BURNER  STOCK 

IS  THE  BEST  INVESTMENT  YOU  CAN  MAKE 

IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE.     A  DEVELOPED  BUSINESS  WITH  CONTRACTS  NOW  SIGNED 


r 


The 
Lamb 


Weed 
Burner 


If  the  scores  of  fortune  over-night  schemes  afloat  everywhere  these  days  offering 
fabulous  dividends  and  all  manner  ot  wildly  exaggerated  promises  have  not  made  you 
so  suspicious  of  all  humanity  but  that  you  can  te'.l  the  truth  when  you  meet  it  face  to 
face,  we  feel  confident  that  we  can  demonstrate  our  sincerity  in  endeavoring  to  interest 
you  in  grasping  an  opportunity  that  is  REAL. 

The  railroads  spend  annually  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  keeping 
their  tracks  free  from  weeds  and  other  vegetation.  For  years  the  railroad  experts  have 
been  studying  to  cut  down  this  costly  item  of  expense,  and  have  failed  on  all  hands  to 
discover  a  practical  and  economical  method  that  would  meet  their  purpose.  That  the 
LAMB  WEED  BURNER  offers  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  problem  Is  authori- 
tatively demonstrated  by  its  meeting  successfully  every  severe  test  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected,  backed  by  the  written  reports  of  the  railroad  engineers  themselves  testifying 
to  its  complete  efficiency  and  remarkab'e  economy  of  operation.  The  result  of  the 
various  tests  made  in  San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Los  Angeles  is  the  actually  signed 
contracts  to  do  their  work  this  year  at  a  saving  to  them  of  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent  of  their  present  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  making  the  weed-burning  business  one 
of  the  best  in  the  whole  country. 

We  are  bringing  this  opportunity  to  your  attention  because  we  know  that  any  think- 
ing man,  after  giving  this  a  careful  investigation,  will  see  that  the  purchase  of  stock  in 
a  company  -controlling  a  money-saving  invention  of  this  nature  is  not  an  every-day 
opportunity.  For  a  safe  investment,  yielding  large  returns,  no  better  stock  can  be  had 
today  in  this  country.  It  is  not  a  mining  scheme,  with  your  chances  staked  on  a  min.> 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  It  nas  none  of  the  uncertainty  of  an  investment  in  real  estate, 
the  value  of  which  fluctuates  with  the  demand  of  the  market.  It  is  an  invention  of 
proven  value,  which  performs  work  at  less  than  a  third  of  the  cost  of  the  present 
methods,  whose  field  of  utility  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean;  is  not  affected  by  fluctua- 
tion of  the  depressed  business  conditions  or  hard  times.  Weeds  are  a  crop  that  are  sure 
to  grow,  and  their  removal  from  obstructing  the  lines  of  railway  is  an  absolute  necessity 
to   the   running  of  trains   and   the   maintenance   of   transportation. 

We  have  spent  a  fortune  in  developing  and  perfecting  this  invention,  but  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  show  any  person  that  we  have  the  work  actually  contracted  for  and 
have  the  business  in  such  a  shape  that  large  returns  are  an  absolute  certainty,  and  that 
one  is  taking  no  chance  in  the  purchase  of  the  stock.  We  are  offering  for  a  limited  time 
only  a  small  amount  of  the  stock  at  $1.0o  per  share,  in  blocks  of  100  shares  or  more, 
and  will  fill  all  applications  received  within  30  days  at  that  price,  but  reserve  the  right 
to  withdraw  the  stock  from  the  market  or  advance  the  price  without  notice  after  30  days. 

We  invite  you  to  thoroughly  investigate,  and  will  be  pleased  to  make  any  points 
clear  that  you  do  not  understand.  Our  prospectus  fully  explains  all  details,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  on  application. 

F.  B.  GROESBECK 

414  Pacific  Electric  Building    ::    LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  udvortlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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GOING  EAST 

ON  YOUR  TRIP  to  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  East  have  all  the 
pleasure  such  a  trip  affords.  Day  Coaches,  Standard  Sleeping 
Cars,  Compartment-Observation  Car  and  Dining  Car  on  the 
Oriental  Limited,  were  built  for  comfort.  You  will  find  yourself  in 
congenial  company — among  men  and  women  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment— discriminating  travelers  who  have  selected  the  "ORIENTAL 
LIMITED"  of  the 

Great  Northern  Railway 

TICKETS  AND  INFORMATION  AT 

Lot  Angelea,  606  Spring  St.        San  Francitco,  26  Powell  St.        Portland,  122  Third  St 
Tacoma,  Bankers  Tru«t  Building  Seattle,  Second  Ave.  and  Columbia  St 

W.  A.  ROSS 


M.  J.  COSTELLO 

Assistant  Traffic  Manager 
SEATTLE 


Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent 
SEATTLE 


Don't  forget  to  montlon  The  I'aclflc  Monttiljr  wuen  dcnllug  wUb  aUvertUers.     It  will  bo  appreciated- 
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Silver  for  Service  and  Beauty: 


Durability  and  grace  of  design   are  factors  that 
have  for  over  sixty  years  made 

1847  ROGERS  BROS. 


In  quality  and  in 
the     variety    of    styles 
"1847  M6ERS  BROS."  has  no  equal. 
The  "Sillier  Tlate  that  Wears"   is  to 
be  had    in    knives,  forlis,   spoons    and    fancy 
serving  pieces.     Sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere. 
Send  for  catalogue  "6-21"  showing  all  patterns. 
MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

(InUrnmtional  Silver  Co. ,  Successor. ) 


ware  unsurpassed  in  popularity  with 
those  of  discriminating  taste. 


MAKE  A  MOTOR  BOAT  of 
ANY  BOAT  IN  5  MINUTES 

You  can  do  it  with  the  Waterman 
Outbfiard  Motor  which  you  can  quick- 
ly attach  (and  detach)  to  the  stern  of 
any  skiff,  row  boat,  dinghy,  punt, 
sail  boat  and  have  a  good  motor  boat. 
It  is  not  a  try  but  a  reliable  2  H.  P. 
Marine  Motor  that  will  drive  an  18 
foot  row  boat  7  miles  an  hour  on  1 
gallon.  Simplest    motor    made. 

Weight  40  pounds.  Eq..ipped  with 
SCHEBLER  CARBURETOR.  Four 
years  successful  results  behind  it. 
Send  for  Catalog  C.  Canoe  Motors 
1,  2,  3,  4  Cylinders.  Catalog  K. 
Standard  Type  Motors  1  to  30  H.  F. 
Catalog  A. 

Waterman  Marine  Motor  Co.,  ISU  Fort  St.,  West,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Rober  Machinery  Co., Portland, Ore., Western  Dist'rs  for  Our  Products 


WBMARBPRINTINGPIArBS 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE. 

DESIGhlNG- 
ILLVSTRATING 


PACIFIC  MONTHLY 

Portland,  Oregron 

Gentlemen  :       Enclosed  find  25c  in  stamps,  for  which 
send  me  three  (3)  recent  copies  of  The  Pacific  Monthly. 


Name 

Address 


OREGON 

Cheap  Fruit  and  Nut  Land 

We  own  and  control  1 0,000  acres  in  the  famous  Yamhill 
County  fruit  belt,  adjoining  good  town  and  reiilw^ay. 
Low  rolling  hills  and  bench  land.  Some  clear,  some 
partly  covered  with  oak  grubs.  Deep,  rich  soil.  No 
rock.  Not  steep.  Well  watered.  Price,  $30  per  acre — 
one-third  cash.  Good  for  colonization.  Will  produce 
crop  of  $500  per  acre.  Should  sell  for  five  times  price 
asked.     Get  out  literature. 

GEO.  E.  WAGGONER 


923  Board  of  Trade 


Portland,  Oregon 


and  upwards. 

Complete   in 

every  detail* 

all  ready  to  install  in 

irour  boat. 

Made  i  n  the  targeat  ond 
most  up-to-date  plant  in 
the  world  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  2-cycle 
marine  motors. 

1,  3  and  3  cylinder. 
Wr  He  for  story  of  how  these 
motors  are  made  and  catalog. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.   38  Ueb  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THEY  MAY  TIE  US,  BUT  BEAT  US.  NEVER 


THE  WONDERFUL 

Umpqua  Valley 

of  SOUTHERN  OREGON 


Walnuts  :  Almonds  :  Apples 
Pears  :  Grapes 

^  The  Earliest  and  Best.  Our  fruits  are  the  stand- 
ard of  the  world.  Our  climate  unsurpassed.  Our 
soil  perfection.     A  combination  hard  to  beat. 

fl  A  ten-acre  orchaird,  or  walnut  grove,  in  bearing 
condition,  with  proper  c^re,  will  net  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000  per  year. 

fljWe  have  small  tracts  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the 
Northwest  that  can  be  bought  at  very  reasonable 


(  GRAIN 

FARMS   158!? 

( POULTRY 


TIMBER 
LANDS 


Write  us  your  wants,  we  will  do  the  rest 

STEWART  &  BEALE 

ROSEBURG  :  OREGON 


REAL  ESTATE 

OREGON 


REAL  ESTATE 


OREGON 


MEDFORD,  OREGON;  ITALY'S  CLIMATE 
— Grows  successfully  apples,  pears,  small 
fruits,  potatoes,  grains,  alfalfa;  good  chances 
stockraising,  sawmilling,  timber  propositions. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  Big  returns  from 
investments.  Remember  the  name,  CUSICK- 
MYERS-SHARPE. 

FOT^R  RECENT  NUMBERS  of  The  Pacific 
Monthly  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  25  cents 
in  stamps.  Contain  items  of  interest  about 
Government  reclamation  projects  and  free 
Government  land.  Address  THE  PACIFIC 
MONTHLY,   Portland,  Oregon. 

WRITE  EDWIN  P.  HUGHES  &  CO.,  of 
Ashland,  Oregon,  for  information  concerning 
the  Italy  of  the  Pacific  Coast  (the  famous 
Rogue  River  "Valley),  where  the  apples  and 
pears  produce  $1000  per  acre,  and  othar  fruits 
do  equally  as  well. 

ASHLAND,  THE  BEAUTIFUL,  Jackson 
County,  Southorn  Oregon.  Some  special  tracts 
of  alfalfa  and  orchard  land  for  sale  within 
half-mile  of  city;  level  land,  from  $200  to  $300 
per  acre,  for  a  short  time;  just  now  open  for 
sale.  Ten-acre  new  Newtown  Pippin  orchard 
at  bargain  prices.  Address  YOCKEY  &  BEA- 
VER   for  particulars. 

TEN  ACRES  OF  APPLES  or  pears  in  Doug- 
las County  means  a  fortune.  Our  prices  are 
reasonable,  and  the  climate  here  is  the  most 
healthful  and  mild  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Prices 
on  application.  W.  L.  COBB  REAL  ESTATE 
CO.,  Rosfburg,  Oregon. 

FOR  A  FRT'TT  FARM  or  a  home,  Ashland 
leads  the  world.  To  buy  either,  call  on  or 
write.  C.  H.  GILLETTE,   Ashland,  Oregon. 

INSIDE  BUSINESS  PROPERTY  in  a  grow- 
ing city  is  always  a  safe  and  profitable  in- 
vestment. 97  feet  on  Main  street,  in  ASH- 
LAND, OREGON,  by  100  feet  in  depth,  for  sale. 
A  conservative  investment  with  profit  assured, 
"'rite  for  particulars.  Other  choice  invest- 
ments— fruit  land.K  or  city  property.  N.  JT. 
^•^AHONER,  Ashland,  Oregon. 

WILLAMETTE  VALLEY  LANDS  in  tracts 
to  suit.  Rich  soil,  delightful  climate.  For 
descriptive  literature  write   OLMSTED  LAND 

CO.,   SRlf^m,   Oreeon. 

r 

ORCHARDS  IN  HOOD  RIVER  VAT-LEY  net 
25  to  50  per  rent.  Write  me.  I  s  11  fruit 
lands.  Marlon  MarRae.  432  Chamber  of  Com- 
r^Tce.   Por  Innd.    Orenron. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  literature  nbo<it  Oregon 
lands,  cheap  unimproved,  higher  priced  Im- 
proved, suburban  adapted  to  platting,  or  city 
jots.  Potatoes,  fruit  raising,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
llvestork,  poultry,  gardening  and  dairying  will 
make  you  a  splendid  living  In  a  climate  free 
from  cold.  Room  1188.  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE, Astoria.  Oregon. 


BAKER  COUNTY,  an  ideal  location  for  min- 
ing, lumbering,  stock  raising,  farming  and 
fruit  raising;  splendid  home  market  for  all 
larm  products;  beautiful,  healthful,  fertile; 
various  and  abundant  in  its  products;  splendid 
climate  for  poultry;  no  extreme  heat  or  cold; 
unusual  opportunities  for  investment.  For  in- 
formation address  CITIZENS'  COMMITTEE, 
Baker  City,  Or. 

MEDFORD,  OREGON — Where  apples  and 
pears  pay  $1000  per  acre  annually.  Finest  cli- 
mate on  the  coast.  Not  in  the  wet  belt.  Irriga- 
tion not  necessary.  For  handsome  booklet  free, 
write  W.   T.   York  &  Company. 

EVEN  IN  ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY  one  must 
be  placed  right  to  win  out.  The  Rogue  River 
Land  Co.,  Medford,  Or.,  with  twenty  years'  fruit 
land  experience,  guarantees  to  place  you  right 
Our  ton-acre  tracts  are  all  on  the  best  fruit 
land  obtainable.     Write  for  particulars. 

SEND  25  CENTS  in  stamps  and  we  will  send 
you,  postpaid.  4  late  nu-^bers  of  the  Pacific 
Monthly  which  tell  you  about  the  Government 
reclamation  projects  and  free  Government 
land.  Address  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  Portland. 
Oregon.  ^ 

COOS  BAY  is  Oregon's  deep-.sea  harbor, 
greatest  storehouse  of  undeveloped  resources 
left  in  the  Northwest;  d  en  water,  cheap  fuel, 
plenty  of  raw  material;  400  square  miles  un- 
derlaid with  coal;  grass  green  year  round.  For 
free  booklet  write  to  the  Secretary  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Marshfield.  Oregon.  _ 

REAL  ESTATE 

WASHINOTON  

YAKIMA  VALLEY,  WASHINGTON.  "The 
Home  of  the  Big  Red  Apple."  Natchez  High- 
lands apple  land  a  specialty.  For  booklet  de- 
scriptive of  the  valley  and  its  fruit  lands, 
write  YAKIMA  REAL  ESTATE  CO..  Box 
A-1S6.   North   Yakima,   Washington.  


FOR  THE  HOME 


BT^TCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH  Is  the  best 
finish  made  for  floors  and  interior  woodwork. 
Not  brittle;  will  not  scratch  or  deface  like 
shHlae  or  varnish.  Send  for  free  booklet.  For 
sale  by  dealers  In  paints,  hardware  and  house 
furnishings.  The  Butcher  Polish  Co..  356  At- 
lantic Ave.,   Boston,   Mass.  

OSTRICH  PLUMES 

THE  BENTLKY  OSTUKMT  FARM— The 
original  ostrich  farm  of  America.  Established 
1SS3.  High-grade  ostrich  plumes  from  $1.00 
up.  Mali  orders  a  specialty.  Price  list  mailed 
free.  Address  Bentley  Ostrich  Farm.  San 
Diego,  Cal. 
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REAL  ESTATE 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 


INVEST  in  irrigated  land  near  Nampa. 
Tdnho.  The  Boise  Valley  has  an  ideal  climate 
and  productive  soil.  Ten  to  forty  acres  of  land 
will  make  you  independent.  Fruits,  grain,  veg- 
etables, and  grasses  grow  in  abundance.  Lands 
$25  to  $50  per  acre.  The  Government  is  build- 
inar  large  irrigation  project.  "Write  or  call  on 
"Walling  &  Walling.  Nampa,  Idaho. 


REAL  ESTATE 

CALIFORNIA 


WOULD  you  PAY  $5  A  MONTH  for  a  beau- 
tiful ocean-view  residence  site  in  suburbs  of 
Sunny  San  Diego  (Southern  California's  most 
delightful  home  place),  providing  I  could  con- 
vince you  that  the  investment  is  safe  and  re- 
munerative? Write  for  free  illustrated  book- 
let.      J.   FRANK   CULLKN.    San   Diego,    Cal. 

THOUSANDS  OF  ACRES  to  be  thrown  open. 
The  arrangements  governing  the  eighth  land 
opening  in  California  are  now  completed.  Ac- 
tual residence  not  required,  but  improvements 
must  be  made  the  first  year.  Applications 
may  now  be  filed.  We  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  official  instructions  to  homeseekers, 
several  reprints  of  government  bulletins  on  the 
subject  of  eucalyptus  mahogany  plantations 
in  California,  six  months'  subscription  to  The 
"Western  Empire,  the  leading  rural  home  paper, 
and  a  sample  copy  of  the  Pacific  Fruit  World, 
all  for  10c,  stamps  or  coin.  Address  HOME 
EXTENSION  COMMITTEE,  106  Chamber  of 
Commerce    Bldg.,    Los   Angeles,    Cal. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL.,  most  equable  climate  in 
the  world.  Finest  deep-water,  land-locked  har- 
"bor  in  U.  S.  Pop.  doubled  in  4  years.  Best  and 
cheapest  water  in  state.  Write  to  JOHN  S. 
MILLS,  Sec.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  free 
illustrated   booklet. 

REAL  ESTATE 

BRITISH     COLUMBIA 

PRINCE  RUPERT,  the  terminus  of  the 
Orand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  Send  for  map 
of  townsite  and  harbor  photographed  from  of- 
ficial plan  of  British  Columbia  Government. 
Enclose  4c  stamps.  GEO.  E.  GIBSON,  real  es- 
tate   and    timber.    Prince   Rupert,    B.   C. 

PRINCE  RUPERT,  the  coming  Pacific  Coast 
city,  terminus  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  Lots 
on  sale  soon.  Pull  information,  maps,  etc., 
T'RINCE  RUPERT  SECURITIES,  LTD.,  Prince 
Hupert,  B.  C,  or  206  Mehlhorn  Block,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

DON'T  SELL  your  land  or  move  without 
getting  particulars  of  small  farms,  Surrey 
Gardens  Estate,  On  new  electric  railway,  Van- 
couver-Chilliwack.  Write  for  them.  SUR- 
REY GARDENS  ESTATE,  Crown  Bldg.,  Van- 
couver^^  

ORCHARD  HOMES  in  the  glorious  Lake 
•district  of  Southern  British  Columbia  pay 
profit  of  $500  per  acre  up  annually.  Climate, 
.scenery,  hunting,  fishing,  soil,  water  supply, 
transportation,  markets  unexcelled.  Irrigation 
not  necessary.  Maps,  proofs,  letters  from 
those  On  ground,  uhotos  free.  Write  today. 
KOOTENAY  ORCHARD  ASSOCIATION,  LTD., 
Nelson,  B.  C. 

TIMBER  LANDS 

LARGE  PROFITS  and  steady  incomes  for 
small  investors  in  timber.  Easy  monthly  in- 
stallments. Realize  $10  from  $1  in  due  time. 
A  square  deal.  Write  CO-OPERATIVE  TIM- 
BER CO.,  26  Empire  Bldpr..  Vanrr-nver,  B.  C, 
■Canada. . ^ 

SPORTING  GOODS 

MEN  AND  WOMEN'S  SWEATER  COATS', 
corduroy  and  khaki  suits,  mountain  boots. 
8torm  clothing,  yachting  and  auto  caps,  sleep- 
ing bags,  tents,  boat  fittings,  flags,  guns,  am- 
lunition,  tackle,  dog  goods.  Catalogues  post- 
jaid.  Mention  kind  of  goods  wanted.  THE 
~/M.  H.  HOEGEE  CO..  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 
Jest  climate  on  earth,  winter  or  summer. 


M.AKE  MONEY  operating  our  new  C.  B.  B. 
5c  profit-sharing  peanut  vending  machine. 
Simplest  and  best  money-making  machine  on 
market.  If  you  have  $50  to  $500  to  invest 
and  want  a  clean,  legitimate  big  money-mak- 
ing proposition,  get  our  machiries,  quick.  O. 
I.  C.  COMPANY,  Inc.,  494  Unity  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

BIG  MONEY  AFTER  HOURS  FOR  YOU. 
Let  us  start  you  in  the  collection  business. 
We  teach  you  the  secrets  and  tricks;  no  cap- 
ital required.  We  exchange  business  lessons 
by  mail.  The  Blue  Book  Mercantile  Agency, 
315    Oregonian    Bldg.,    Portland,    Oregon. 

WANTED — Man  with  small  capital  to  take 
charge  of  territory  for  merchandising  busi- 
ness; write  for  particulars.  Pope  Automatic 
Merchandising  Company,  Corn  Exchange  Bank 
Bldg.,    Chicago. 

INVEST  in  the  leading  railroad  and  indus- 
trial stocks  of  this  country.  We  will  buy  for 
you  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  stocks 
from  one  share  and  upward  at  market  prices. 
Write  for  our  CIRCULAR  A.  44.  We  will  send 
to  those  interested  on  request  our  RAILROAD 
or  INDT^STRTAL  RECORDS,  giving  most  de- 
tail information  of  all  the  leading  stocks  of 
this  country.  J.  F.  PIERSON,  JR.,  &  Co.,  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  66 
Broadway,    New    York. 

NEW  TOWNS  IN  THE  WEST  offer  unusual 
chances  for  investment  in  mercantile,  real  es- 
tate and  other  lines.  Many  new  towns  have 
already  been  established  in  the  Dakotas,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho  and  Washington  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway.  These  towns  are  well  lo- 
cated. They  are  trade  centers  for  a  large  ter- 
ritory, which  is  being  rapidly  settled.  Other 
towns  will  be  established  later.  Investigate 
the  various  openings.  Descriptive  books  free 
from  F.  A.  MILLER,  general  passenger  agent, 
Chicago. 

IF  YOU  ARE  interested  in  the  West,  send 
25  cents  in  stamps  for  four  late  issues  of  the 
Pacific  Monthly,  containing  fully  illustrated 
descriptive  articles  about  dairying,  fruit-grow- 
ing, poultry-raising  and  general  farming  con- 
ditions in  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho. 
PACIFIC   MONHTLY,   Portland,  Oregon. 

WE  START  you  in  a  permanent  business 
with  us  and  furnish  everything.  Full  course 
of  instruction  free.  We  are  manufacturers 
and  have  a  new  plan  in  the  mail  order  line. 
Large  profits.  Small  capital.  You  pay  us  in 
three  months  and  make  big  profits.  Refer- 
ences given.  Sworn  statements.  PEASE 
Mfg.  Co-.   1.267  Pease  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  REAL  ESTATE 

GOVERNMENT  FARMS  FREE.  Our  112- 
page  book,  "Vacant  Government  Land;"  de- 
scribes every  acre  in  every  county  in  U.  S. 
How  secur.ed  free.  1909  diagrams  and  tables. 
All  about  free  irrigated  farms.  Price  25c 
postpaid.  WEBB  PUB.  CO.,  Sta.  E,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  

$300  IN  PRIZES  FOR  BEST  ARTICLES  ON 
"Real  Estate,"  the  ideal  investment.  Free  for 
all.  For  particulars  write  Realty  Associates, 
Central  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

WANT  TO  KNOW  something  about  the 
West?  Are  you  interested  in  dairying,  fruit- 
raising,  poultry-raising  or  general  farming? 
Send  25  cents  for  four  recent  issues  of  The 
Pacific  Monthly  giving  news  of  conditions  in 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.  Clip  this  out 
and  send  wi  h  stamps  to  THE  PACIFIC 
MONTHLY,   Portland.   Oregon. 

INVALID  CHAIRS 

FAMES  TRICYCLE  COMPANY,  manufactur- 
ers of  invalid  rolling  chairs  for  all  purposes; 
self-propelling  tricycle  chairs  for  the  disabled. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  1 808  Market 
street,  San  Francisco;  1022  S£,n  Pedro  street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI^ 

This  great  horticttltuTal  magazine  of  70,000  circulation  has  just  inaugurated  a  new  feature  and  will  publish  every  month  a 

SPECIAL  NORTHWEST  SUPPLEMENT 

which,  added  to  the  regular  edition  will  give  Northwestern  subscriber*  from  8  to  16  pages  of  additional 
matter  applicable  to  Northwestern  conditions.  Now,  the  Fruit-Grower's  regular  subscription  price  is  $1.00 
per  year,  but  to  add  a  lot  of  new  names  at  once,  we  will  send  the  Fruit-Grower  to  your  address  two  years,  or 
to  two  addresses  one  year  for  $1.00,  and  in  addition,  will  send,  prepaid,  to  the  person  remitting,  FREE  a  tree 
of  DELICIOUS  APPLE  and  a  vine  of  BANNER  GRAPE,  the  two  best  fruits  introduced  within  50  years. 
They  are  winners !  if  you  want  a  sample  copy  of  the  Fruit-Grower,  w«  will  send  it  free,  but  send  the  name 
(or  names)  and  $1.00  at  once — while  you  are  thinking  of  it — to 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  Box  N  1,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


BUSINESS  BULLETIN— Continued 


INVESTMENTS  AND  SECURITIES 

$100  7  PER  CENT  preferred  stock,  prosper- 
ous Pacific  Coast  corporation,  for  $75  cash  or 
$5  monthly,  netting  9  1-3  per  cent.  Write  for 
particulars  immediately.  LEWIS  N.  ROSEN- 
BAUM  COMPANY,  Investment  Bankers,  Wash- 
ington   Blk.,    Seattle,    Wasl\. 

BUY  STOCKS  OI"  INSTALLMENT  PLAN 
under  our  new  Stop-Loss  System,  just  inaug- 
urated, with  Guarantee  Certificates  issued. 
Ten  per  cent  down,  5  per  cent  monthly.  All 
dividends  credited.  No  commissions  or  other 
extra  charges.  Rawhide,  Goldfield,  and  all 
other  mining,  oil,  industrial  or  railroad  stocks. 
No  matter  what  stock  you  want,  we  offer  it 
to  you  on  installments  at  exchange  quotations, 
if  listed,  and  at  lowest  markst  price  if  not. 
Write  us  what  you  wish  to  buy  at  once. 
GUARANTEE  SECURITIES  CO.,  508  Cham- 
ber   of   Commerce,    Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

HELP  •WANTED 

AGENTS  DON'T  HESITATE— Write  at  once; 
It  may  mean  $25  a  day.  One  agent  made  $8.25 
in  45  minutes.  Sample  outfit  10c  (costs  us  much 
more)  or  particulars  free.  Souvenir  Photo- 
Stamp  Co..  No.  9  H  St.,  Kewanee,  111. 

MEN  WANTED  QUICKLY  by  big  Chicago 
mail  order  house  to  distribute  catalogues,  ad- 
vertise, etc.;  $25  a  week;  $60  expense  allow- 
ance first  month.  No  experience  required. 
T'ANAGER,  Dept.  70,  385  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago. 

FREIGHT  SHIPPING 

JUDSON  FREIGHT  FORWARDING  CO.  Re- 
duced rates  on  household  goods  to  and  from 
all  pplnts  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  443  Marquette 
Bldg.,  Chicago:  1501  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis; 
R51  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston;  206  Pacific  Bldg., 
Pan  Francisco;  200  Central  Bldg.,  Los  An- 
geles. Representatives:  Oregon  Auto  DIs- 
patch.   Portland:   .Seattle  Transfer  Co..   Seattle. 

REDUCED  RATES  on  household  goods  to 
and  from  Pacific  Coast  and  Colorado  polnt.s. 
Write  nearest  office.  Beklns  Household  Ship- 
ping Co.,  530  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  140  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles:  13th 
and  Mission  Sts^,  San  Francisco;  968  Broad- 
way.  Oakland. 

COLLECTIONS 

PACIFIC    STATES    ADJUSTMENT    CO.,    INC., 

CHAMnKK   OF   COMMERCE, 

PORTLAND.   OREGON. 


POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 


PUBLICATIONS 


OIL  MEN,  Oil  Investors,  Everybody  Inter- 
ested In  the  oil  business  should  read  "The 
OH  Industry."  A  high-grade,  Illustrated 
monthly  journal,  published  In  the  oil  center; 
$1.50  per  year;  sample  copy  fr^^e.  "The  Oil 
Industry."  520  Citizens'  Bank  Bldg.,  Los  An- 
geles, C^al. 


FOY'S  BIG  BOOK  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 
AND  SQUABS.  Tells  how  to  start  small  and 
grow  big.  Describes  largest  pure-bred  poul- 
try farm  in  the  world.  Tells  how  to  breed, 
feed,  and  all  about  diseases,  remedies,  and 
many  varieties  of  land  and  water  fowls.  Quotes 
lowest  prices  on  pure-bred  fowls,  eggs  for 
hatching,  incubators  and  brooders.  Mailed  for 
4c.     FRANK  FOY,   Box  37,   Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

COINS  AND  STAMPS 

CERTAIN  COINS  WANTED.  I  pay  from  1 
to  600  for  thousands  of  rare  coins,  stamps 
and  paper  money  to  1894.  Send  stamp  for 
illustrated  circular,  get  posted  and  make 
money  quickly.  Vonbergen,  the  Coin  Dealer, 
Dept.   O.,   Boston,   Mass. 

FREE — 20  postcards,  with  3  months'  sub- 
scription at  10c  to  the  largest,  oldest  100-pago 
monthly  on  stamps,  postcards,  coins,  relics, 
old  books,  minerals.  PHIL  WEST,  Superior. 
Neb. 


ENGINES 


RACINE  BOATS — Any  kind  of  water  craft 
you  want.  Natty,  speedy,  seaworthy.  Write 
for  our  catalog  or  visit  our  Seattle  Branch,  321 
First  Ave..  South.  Racine  Boat  Manufactur- 
ing Co..  Box  503,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS.  "Trademarks  Registered."  Book 
for  inventors  sent  on  request;  strictly  profes- 
sional service.  Beeler  &  Robb.  patent  lawyers. 
73-75  McGIll  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HAIRDRESSING  SCHOOL  FOR  LADIES 

LADIES,  learn  a  profitable  business.  W 
te.uh  all  branches  of  beauty  culture  profes 
slonally;  diplomas  and  formulas  given  om 
graduates,  llairdressing.  manicuring,  facl;il 
massage,  shampooing,  .scalp  treatment,  halr- 
dyelng,  halr-bleaclilng.  superfluous  hair  re- 
moved. Special  attention  given  hair  manu- 
facturing. Prices  reasonable.  Toadies  oxcUi- 
sively.  Write  for  terms.  MacDONALDS 
HAIRDRKSSTNO  COLLEGE.  204  Mercantil. 
Place,  Los  Angeles,  t'al^ 


INCORPORA'nONS 


Incorporate  your  btislness  under  Arisona 
laws.  Most  liberal.  No  franchise,  or  annual 
tax.  No  public  statements.  Hold  meetings 
and  do  business  anywhere.  Stock  non-asf>ess- 
nble.  Cost  verv  small.  Write  for  free  p^ir- 
tlculnrs.  Southwestern  Securities  &  Invest- 
ment Co..  Box  S  385,  Phoenix,  Arlx. 
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This  is  for  Mothers  to  read 
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There  used  to  be  an  idea 
tliat  a  mother  should  nurse 
her  baby  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle. 

Mother  should  nurse  her 
baby,  if  she  can,  but  if  it  is 
apparent  that  the  nursing 
does  not  agree,  in  simjile 
fairness  to  baby  Mellin's 
Food,  prepared  with  fresh 
milk,  should  be  used. 

Look  at  the  picture  of 
this  rugged,  rosy-cheeked 
boy.     He  was  raised  on 

Mellin's  Food 

He  is  only  one  of  thou- 
sands of  babies,  whose  pic- 
tures we  have  received 
and  can  show  you. 

Mellin's  Food  is  not  only 
a  scientifically  correct 
food,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  practi- 
cal foods  to  use. 

Mellin's  Food  is  added 
to  fresh  milk  to  make  the 
milk  like  mother's  milk, 
and  it  does  this  so  w^ell,  and 
makes  the  milk  so  digesti- 
ble, that  on  it  babies  thrive 
steadily  and  happily. 

No  colic;  no  other  infan- 
tile   digestion    troubles,    if 


FRANK  GUSTAVUS  BUFFUM 

Louisiana,  Missouri 

Mellin*s   Food,  properly  pre- 
pared, is  used. 

If  you  have  a  baby  in  your 
home  to  love  and  care  for, 
and  cannot  nurse  him,  do 
not  wait,  buy  a  bottle  of  Mel- 
lin's  Food  to-day.  You  can 
get  it  at  any  druggist's. 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  our  helpful 
book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  In- 
fants," we  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  it, 
prepaid,  if  you  will  send  us  the  coupon. 

Mellin's  Food  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  3 

Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  book,  "  The 
Care  and  Feedings  of  Infants,"  and  a  Sample 
Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food  to  try. 


Don't  forget  to  montlon  Th(»  Paflflf  Monthly  whpn  dealing  with  adTortlsprs.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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WASHINGTON 
IDAH 

DRESENT  unbounded  opportunities  and  resources.  Soil  whose  fertility 
■*•  is  unsurpassed,  millions  in  lumber  and  mineral  wealth  and  wonderful 
IX)ssibilities  in  all  lines  of  industry.  Beautiful  natural  scenes,  climate  which 
is  hard  to  equal,  and  every  favorable  condition  for  home,  field  and  shop. 

INVITE  MORE  PEOPLE 

The  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 


am 


Southern  Pacific  Company 

{Lines  in  Oregon) 

with  their  numerous  agencies  throughout  the  Elastem  States  are  co-operat- 
ing with  the  community  organizations  of  the  great  Northwest  in  issuing 
and  distributing  attractive  colonization  literature. 

You,  as  an  individual  citizen,  are  requested  to  send  in  the  names  of  your  East- 
em  friends  who  are  interested  in  the  West.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  them  full, 
accurate  and  dependable  information.     Address  any  local  agent,  or 

WM.  McMURRAY,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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COUNTRY  OF 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Fertile  farm  and  fruit  lands  at  reasonable  prices,  a  mild 
and  healthful  climate,  crops  of  excellent  quality  and 
markets  for  them,  and  transportation  facilities  are  some 
of  the  advantages  of  the  new  country  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  Extension  of  the 

Chicago 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Railway 

There  axe  splendid  opportunities  along  this  new 
line  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Idaho  and  Washing- 
ton for  the  farmer,  fruit  grower,  stockman,  dairy- 
man, poultry  raiser,  business  man  and  professional  man. 
Investigate  the  opportunities.     Descriptive  books  free. 

F.  A.  MILLER,  General  Passenger  Agent,  CHICAGO 


.00^ 
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Don't  forgpt  to  mention  The  Pnoifie  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adrertlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Thomas  Moran  Sketching  at 

Grand  Canyon 

of  Arizona 


A  large  painting  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona,  by  Thomas  Moran,  N.  A.,  hangs  in 
the  National  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.   Moran  was  the    first  American 

artist  of  note  to  visit  this  world's  wonder. 

He  still  frequently  goes  there  to  get  new 

impressions.     In   his  summer  home  at 

Easthampton  or  in  his  New  York  City 

studio,  usually  may  be  seen 

several    canyon  canvases 

under  way. 

Quoting  from  Chas.  F. 
Lummis,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Out  West  magazine:  "He 
(Moran)  has  come  nearer  to 
doing  the  Impossible  than  any 
other  meddler  with  paint  and 
canvas  in  the  Southwest." 

Other  eminent  artists  also  have 
visited  the'titan  of  chasms.  They  all 
admit  it  to  be  "the  despair  of  the 
painter." 

You,  too,  may  view  this  scenic 
marvel  as  a  side  trip  on  the  luxurious 
and  newly-equipped 

California 
Limited 

en  route  to  or  from  sunshiny  Cali- 
fornia this  winter. 


v\  ^-^        __  ^^  Only  two  days  from  Chicago,  three 

,days  from  New  York,  and  one  day  from  Los  Angeles.  A  1^250,000  hotel. 
El  Tovar,  managed  by  Fred  Harvey,  will  care  for  you  in  country-club 
style.    Round-trip  side  ride  from  Williams,  Ariz.,  $6.50. 

Yosemite  also  can  be  reached  in  winter  from  Merced,  Cal.,  nearly 
ail  the  way  by  rail. 


Write  for  our  illustrated  booklets:  "Titan  of  Chasms"  and  "EITovar." 


W.J.  lUack,  I'amoDKerTrafllcMana^r 

A.  T.  *  S.  K.  Hy.  SyBtatn 
■1114—1'  Ualtwny  KxcIiaiiko,  Chlcftjf" 


r>(>n*t  fortret  to  mcntlnn  Tlio  PaplUr  Monthly  wJwn  il.-ntliie  witli  tKln'rlljuTK.     It  will  !><•  nppri'clntod. 
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Quick  Returns 

Orchards  and  Vineyards  in 

FULL  BEARING 


IN 


FOUR  YEARS 

Almonds,  Apricots,  Peaches  and  Grapes 
without  irrigation.  The  peculiar  soil,  un- 
limited sunshine,  freedom  from  frosts 
make  this  a  certainty  at 

GOODNOE  HILLS 

Investigate    this    before    investing.        Our 

claims  are  all  proven. 

Write    for  information    and    booklet. 


B.  S.  COOK  &  CO. 

503  Corbett  Building    Portland,  Oregon 


BUY 


Almond  Nut  Land 


AVhy?  Because  it  will  bring 
a  quicker  income  than  any 
other  investment.  Land  also 
adapted  to 

Apricots 
Peaches 
Cherries 
European  Grapes 
Melons 
Etc. 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET 


North  Bank  Nut  &  Fruit  Land  Co. 

Main  Office  338  Cham,  of  Com.,  Portland,  Ore. 


L4DD  &  TILTON  BANK 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Established    1859 
OLDEST  BANK  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


Capital  Fully  Paid    .... 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  . 


$1,000,000,00 
500,000.00 


OFFICERS : 

W.  M.  LADD,  President  R.  S.  HOWARD,  Jr..  Asst.  Cashier 

EDWARD  COOKINGHAM.  Vice-Pres.    J.  W.  LADD,  Asst.  Cashier 

W.  H.  DUNCKLEY.  Cashier  WALTER  M.  COOK,  Asst.  Cashier 


Interest  paid  on  Time  Deposits  and  Savings  Accounts. 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Firms,  Corporations  and  Individuals  solicited.     We  are  prepared  to 

furnish  depositors  every  facility  consistent  with  good  banking. 


Don't   forget  to   luoiitiou  The   Pacilic  Monthly   \Yhc'!i   d.-aling   with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciateti. 
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DONT  FREEZE  :  DONT  ROAST  :  DONT  BLOW  AWAY 

Cr\Ji/ll7    Tr\     A  f    D  A  MV   LINN  COUNTY.  OREGON.  WHERE  IT 
Vx^lVilli     1  KJ  J\LttjJ\LH  I     NEVER  GETS  TOO  HOT,  OR  TOO  COLD 

A  aty  of  Orer  6,(iOO  People,  Electric  Lights,  Kino  Water,  Cement  Walks,   RnilriMids  in  Six  Dirccli.ins,  24  PassenRer  Trains  Daily,  Farm  Ijind 

Splendidly  Adapt.d  t.>  F-uit  —  Apples,  P.ars,  Olierrios  and  all  other  fruit  and  b':  rii-s  gn.w  to  p;ifcrlion  —  AN  IDKAl,  DAlKY  SKlTUiN,  AM) 

<  I.OSK  TO  GOOD  MAKKKTS        This  UK-nlily  h  is  as  ri.h  s  .il,  and  at  a  CHKVPKK  PKllK,  th.m  in  any  s,-.-li..n  of  tile  iK-antiful  Willauielte  Valli-y. 

KOK  KILL  INFllKM  ATIII.V  AND  KltKK  BilllKI  KT,   WUITK.  TO  TlIK 

LINN  &  BENTON  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY    :    ALBANY,  OREGON 


HOOD  RIVER  LANDS 

HAVE  abundant  water,  perfect  drainage.     PRODUCE  the  finest  apples  and  strawberries  in  the  world 
We  also  have  lands  for  sale  in  White  Salmon  and  Mosier  Districts.      Twenty  Years  Residence  in  Hood  River 

W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO..  HOOD  RIVER,  ORE 


FOR  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  IRRIGATED  FARMS  OF  THE 

CELEBRATED  YAQUI  VALLEY  OF  SONORA,  MEXICO 

OPERATORS  OF  i  ^^^^  Richardsoii  Construction  Company  |  gS;oo^cREs  of 


IRRIGATING  SYSTEM  OF 
YAQUI  RIVER  VALLEY 


LANKERSHIM  BLDG.,        LOS  ANGELES,  CAUF.    |    YAQUI  RIVER  LANDS 


OISE  VALLEY 


THE  VALLEY  OF  SUNSHINE  AND  HOMES. 
We  have  the  finest  bearing  orchards  on  the  elec- 
tric car  line  in  the  United  States,  in  tracts  of  5 
acres  up  to  160.  We  also  have  sage  brush  land, 
level  as  a  floor  with  a  good  water  right  under  the  U.  S.  Government  Ditch  at  $35.00  per 
acre.  We  have  3,500  acres  to  sell  on  easy  payments.  We  also  have  a  few  Choice  Govern- 
ment Homesteads  that  we  can  locate  you  on.     Write  us  for  catalogue. 

ROBERTS  AND  CLARK  :  First  National  Bank  Buildig  :  BOISE,  IDAHO 


18  BIO  KKn  APPI1?<  ON  AN  IS-INfH  TWtO 
PHOTIKIKAPIIKI)  >KAR  MKDKOKIl,  OKKOON 


An  Income 

of  $100  a  Month 

For  Life 


Can  be  secured  by  an  investment  of  $1,500  in 

small  monthly  installments. 
We  are  developing  a  great  Apple  and   Pear 

Orchard  in  the  famous  Rogue  River  Valley 

in  Southern  Oregon,  where  orchards  are 

now  paying 

$1000  Per  Acre  Annually 


Our  land  is  the  choicest  in  the  Valley.     Our  title  is  perfect.     We  have  20.000  growing 
trees;  some  will  come  into  bearing  in  1910,  when  we  expect  to  pay  our  first  dividend. 
We  offer  you  an  absolutely  safe  investment  that  will  prove  immensely  profitable. 
We  furnish  best  of  Bank  references. 

We  will  accept  subscription  for  not  less  than  $100,  payable  monthly. 
We  will  send  you  free  on  request,  our  40-page  booklet,  "Fortunes  in  Fruit,"  containing  a  lot  of 

pictures  with  proofs  of  our  claims.    Write  at  once — it  does  not  obligate  you  to  anything. 
Special  terms  to  subscribers  prior  to  April  Ist. 

THE  401  ORCHARD  &  LAND  CO.  l'A'N"gS*A'}!?afsV,^."i?iT 
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$1,500  NET  PER  ACRE  GROWING  FRUIT 

Six  to  Eight  Crops  of  Alfalfa  Yearly 
And  a  Home  in  Southern  California 


OUR  NEW  PLAN  BOOK  tells  how  you  can  secure  5  to  40  acres  of  Southern  California's  most  fertile  irrigated 
valley  land.  IT  TELLS  how  you  can  have  the  same  put  under  cultivation  for  little  money.  How  big  profiU  are  made 
annually  upon  your  investment  without  moving  or  giving  up  present  business  until  ready. 

$1,500  PER  ACRE  is  being  made  from  these  rich  valley  lands.  YOU  can  do  the  same.  BY  OUR  PLAN  you 
get  a  BIG  PROFIT  from  your  investment  the  second  year  and  it  increases  yearly.     Nothing  like  it  eoer  offered  be/ore. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  our  new  plan  book,  etc.  Enclose  25  cents  and  we  wll  include  six  months  subscription 
to  the  NATIONAL  HOMESTEAD  the  best  homeseekers  publication  in  California.      DO  IT  NOW. 

NATIONAL   HOMESTEAD   ASSOCIATION 


Dept.  Z,  644  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 


Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  OKANOGAN 


Situated  in  the  "Red  Apple 
Belt"  of  Washington.  Here  is 
another  Yakima,  a  second  and 
greater  Wenatchee  just  bud- 
ding into  promise.  Irrigated 
fruit  lands  in  the  valleys;  farm- 
ing, dairying  and  grazing  in  the 
hills;  lumbering  and  mining  in 
the  mountains.  A  new  coun- 
try, a  new  town,  under  Okan- 
ogan  Government  Irrigation 
Project.     Address 

COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

OKANOGAN,  WASH. 


ROGUE 
RIVER 
FRUIT 
FARMS 


COMMERCIAL  CENTER  OF  SOUTHERN  OREGON 

The  home  of  the  Grape,  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Berries, 

Vegetables,  Dairying,  Lumber,  Mining.      Where  lands  are 

not  too  high  in  price.     Write  or  call  on 

HARMON  &  CARTER  :  GRANTS  PASS,  OREGON 


These  trade-i 

CRES 

KIDNEY  AND 

Makes 
Unlike  other 


FARWELL 


very  package 

Diet  for 
DrsPEPTiei 


ES  IND  OBESITY 

erybody. 

For  book 

N.Y..U.S.A. 


TIMBER 

Tracts  of  all  sizes  for  sale.     Write  us  your  wants. 

Lr  c\\  I  rirr  p  rn  ^''^  ^°°^^  "^  t^^^^  Bu-Mmg 
.  U.  UlLLCi  IL  tt  tU.  PORTLAND  :    OREGON 


In  Oregon  Will 
Double  in  Value 
Within  2  Years 
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DO  YOU  WANT  A  HOME 

Where  roses  bloom  the  year  'round  and  fruit  attains  perfection — without  irrigation — where 
there  are  no  severe  storms,  where  snow  and  ice  are  unknown,  with  no  excessive  heat  in  the 
summer,  w^here  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  35  inches,  two-thirds  of  w^hich  falls  at  night — 
with  good  schools,  churches  and  in  fact  everything  to  make  life  pleasant  ?    If  you  do,  then  come  to 

ROSEBURG : OREGON 

Roseburg  offers  you  opportunity  for  invest- 
ment not  found  in  any  other  fruit  section  of 
the  West.  Land  can  be  purchased  at  prices 
unheard  of  in  other  sections.  These  prices 
are  bound  to  double  in  the  next  twelve 
months  and  if  you  do  not  take  advantage 
of  them  now  you  will  lose  a  chance  of  a 
lifetime.  Matured  orchards  net  their 
owners  from  $200  to  $1000  per  acre  each 
yeaur.     Better  investigate  before  it  is  too  late. 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  BEAU- 
TIFUL 64 -PAGE  BOOKLET,    ADDRESS 

The  Roseburg  Commercial  Club 

ROSEBURG  :  OREGON 


L(li;\\  liKIUtlFi; 


The  Land  of  Opportunity 


The  Reddest  Apples 

The  Most  Perfect  Climate 

The  Most  Scenic  Environment 


NO  IRRIGATION 

REQUIRED  FOR  FRUIT 


to  Be  Found  Anywhere  in  the  Northwest 


-IN- 


Roseburg  and  the  UmpquaValley 

Do  you  want  a  10-acre  orchard  tract  in  the  finest  fruit  belt  in  the  world?  Yes? 
Very  w^ell  then.  Write  for  full  particulars  to  the  Land  Company  that  has  made 
the  "UmpquaValley"  famous — the  people  who  are  right  now  planting  one  of 
the  largest  commercial  apple  orchards  in  the  Northw^est,  near  Roseburg — 1000 
acres  to  Spitzenberg  and  Newtown  Pippins.  In  our  judgment  each  one  of  these 
1 0-acre  tracts  will  find  a  ready  sale,  within  five  years,  at  one  thousand  dollars 
an  acre.     For  full  particulars  address 

W.  C.  HARDING  LAND  CO.,  Inc.,  ROSEBURG,  ORE. 


D'ln't   rurgi-t  to  ni<-iill<in  Tlio  I'arinc  Moiittiljr   wtii'ii  ilciillng   with   ndvi-rliwrM.      It   will   Ih>   iippri-rlnti'il. 
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Cheaper  and  Better 
Fruit  Land 

The  price  of  my  irrigated  fruit  land  is  lower  than  that  of  other  fruit  lands  offered 
for  sale  today,  because  1  bought  it  years  ago,  when  the  value  of  fruit  lands  under 
irrigation  was  but  little  known.  Consequently  I  can  sell  it  to  you  for  less  money 
than  promoters  of  irrigated  districts  who  got  into  the  business  more  recently 
must  charge. 

The  quality  of  my  irrigated  fruit  land  is  better  than  that  of  other  fruit  lands  offered 
for  sale  today,  because  1  bought  it  when  I  had  the  pick  of  the  best  fruit  lands 
in  the  State,  and  improved  my  opportunity  by  buying  the  best,  and  that  is  in  the 

FAMOUS  KITTITAS  VALLEY 

You  should  investigate  my  five-acre  irrigated  fruit  land  tracts.  They  are  just  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  beautiful  little  city  of  Ellensburg — population  3,000 — on  the 
main  lines  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railways. 
The  land  is  level  and  the  soil  has  been  proved  to  be  exceptionally  adapted  to 
fruit  raising  and  geurdening.  Mild  winter  climate.  Damaging  frosts  unknown. 
Crops  never  fail. 

Five  acres  of  this  land  will  produce  a  yearly  income  sufficient  to  give  a  large  family 
a  splendid  living  and  a  good  bank  account  besides.  1  am  more  than  conserva- 
tive in  my  statements,  and  cheerfully  refer  you  to  any  of  my  buyers  as  to  their 
entire  satisfaction.  Hundreds  of  families  will  come  to  the  Kittitas  veilley  this 
spring — will  yours  be  one  of  them  ? 

Write  me  for  particulars  as  to  terms,  planting,  care  of  trees,  profits  you  can 
make,  and  any  general  or  particular  information  you  may  desire. 

Ask  for  our  descriptive  book  THE  LAND  OF  PLENTY 

TheW.  W.  Robinson  Land  Company 


W.  W.  Robinson,  President 


394  Arcade  Annex,  Seattle,  Washington 


BEAVERTON-REEDVILLE  ACREAGE  "n.^  Pasadena  of  Ore,on' 


It  is  now  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  the  most  satisfactory  and  remunerative  feirming  is  froni  snpiall  acre- 
age with  a  diversity  of  products.  Our  acreage  combines  all  the  requisites  and  can  be  had  at  reasonable 
prices.  No  such  offerings  as  these,  either  in  location,  richness  of  soil,  improvements  nor  extensiveness 
of    area,    can    be    found    elsewhere.      We    invite    the    closest    investigation.       For    particulars,    address 

The  Shaw-Fear  Company,  24S}4  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


English  Walnuts  and  Royal  Ann  Cherries 

We  are  the  largest  owners  and  planters  of  English  Walnut  groves  in  Oregon.  Our  properties  are  in  Yam- 
hill County.  We  sell  a  planted  grove  of  5  acres  on  terms  of  only  $100.00  cash  and  $15.00  per  month, 
with  4%  interest  on  deferred  payments;  this  includes  four  yeais'  care.  Our  price  for  1908  sales  is  no 
more  than  you  pay  for  unplanted  walnut  lemd  in  California.     Any  references  required  can  be  furnished. 

CHURCHILL-MATTHEWS  CO.,  Inc.,  General  Selling  Agents,  110  Second  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


NO    BUZZARDS   OH   MILD   PACIFIC  SLOPE 

CI   ATUCin  RESERVATION 

rLATHcAO  OPENING 

1  Ata  n fin  ACRES  OF  paradise— Mountain,  Timber. 
|^4ZU«UUU  open  Valley.  Pure  Mountain  Water,  FRUIT 
£a>'DS,  Abundant  Rainfall.  God  Irrifirates  for  Us;  prettiest 
Country  you  ever  saw;  Lake  Region;  Mild;  Non-Arid.  This  de- 
liifhtful  spot  heretofore  withheld  from  settlement  by  Uncle  Sam. 
Thousands  of  American  citizens  will  got  homesteads.  AD- 
VANCK  INFORMATION,  Descriptive  Bookand  Sectional  Wall 
Map  in  colors,  $1.  This  $  opens  up  more  opportunities  than  any 
you  ever  spent.  Send  to  Boabd  Of  Tkase.  21 G  St..KalispeU,Mout 

Our  Plantings 

Are  largest  in   Oregon 

$100  ^*f 

Per  Month 

on  FIVE  ACRE  Tracts 


WALNUTS 

ADDRESS 

L.  G.  GILLETTE  &  CO. 

614  Board  of  Trade  Building 
PORTLAND    :   OREGON 


$15 


MAYETTE 


WALNUT 
TREES 

Plant  Mayette 
and  Franquette 

VARI ETl ES 

Best  adapted  to 
Pacific  Northwest. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

J.  B.  PILKINGTON 

NURSKRYMAN 

P.0.Box240    Porllaiid,Or. 
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HIS  NAME  IS 

HORAN: 


^  How  would  you  like  to  sell  50,000  apples  for  $10,000?     No,  it  is  not  a  typographical  error; 

ten  thousand  dollars  is  right.     That  is  20  cents  per  apple  for  a  whole  carload  —  iust  about 

what  on'e  half  acre  of  mature  apple  orchard  will  produce  in  one  season. 
Q  One  man  got  this  price  —  ten  thousand  dollars  cold  cash  —  for  a  car  of  Columbia  Riyer 

apples,  last  December.     His  name  is  Michael  Horan. 

^  It  happened  in  this  way :  Mr.  Horan  exhibited  a  ceu-load  of  Columbia  River  apples  at  the 
National  Apple  Show,  held  at  Spokane,  Washington,  December  7th  to  12th,  inclusive.  He 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  of  $1,000  (one  thousand  dollars)  for  the  best  carload  of  apples 
sho\vn,  besides  several  smaller  avtrards;  and  he  sold  h!s  entire  display  at  ten  dollars  a  box. 
The  prizes  and  sales  together  amounted  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 

fl  When  Mr.  Horan's  orchard  was  planted,  only  a  few  years  ago,  his  land  was  not  much  to 
look  at — an  eastern  farmer  would  have  balked  at  paying  ten  dollars  an  acre  for  it.  But 
water,  climate  and  a  few  years  of  cultivation  made  it  what  it  is  today.  And  what  do  you 
suppose  it  is  worth  now?  —  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre?  —  two  thousand?  —  five  thousand? 
We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Horan  would  consider  ten  thousand  dollars  an  acre  ! 

fl  We  would  not  have  you  imagine  that  Mr.  Horan's  success  is  ordinary — he  is  the  exception  ; 
but  yearly  profits  of  from  $500  to  $1 ,500  an  acre  and  land  values  of  thousands  of  dollars  an 
acre  are  ordinary  in  the  foremost  Columbia  Hiver  apple  districts.  Mr.  Horan's  experience 
is  valuable  to  you  only  because  it  establishes  beyond  controversy  that  Columbia  River 
apples  are  the 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

fl  But  the  Columbia  is  a  long  river.  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  British  Columbia, 
waters  the  fertile  plains  of  eastern  Washington,  cuts  a  passage  through  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, and  empties  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  1,500  miles  from  its  source.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  soil  and  many  kinds  of  climate  along  its  course. 

fl  The  apple  country  along  the  Columbia  —  the  part  where  prize-'winning,  world-beating 
apples  are  grown — is  between  the  Yakima  and  Okanogan  rivers.  In  this  region,  wherever  a 
district  has  peen  successfully  developed,  raw  lands  have  risen  in  value  from  almost  nothing 
to  hundreds  of  dollars  an  acre,  and  orchards  from  a  few  hundreds  to  thousands  an  acre. 
The  only  requirement  in  this  region  of  fertile  soil  and  favorable  climate  is  sufficient  water 
with  ordinary  cultivation. 

fl  Your  opportunity  lies  in  buying  in  one  of  the  newer  districts  (but  in  the  proved  fruit  belt) 
where  values  are  reasonable — in  a  district  where  your  Hve-acre  tract  w;:l  cost  you  hundreds 
instead  of  thousands,  but  where  it  will  be  sure,  in  its  turn,  to  be  worth  thousands  also. 
There  are  few  such  places.     One  of  them  is 

Richland  on  the  Columbia 

fl  And  we  believe  it  is  the  best  buy  in  the  State  today.  We  want  to  tell  you  why  we  think 
RICHLAND  is  better  for  you  than  other  districts,  and  if  we  can  show  you,  we  want  you  to 
own  one  of  our  choice  tracts. 

^  A  few  advantages  possessed  by  RICHLAND  are :  ( I )  Early  ripening  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, which  means  top  prices  ;  (2)  Immense  scope  of  district — 28,000  acres  in  the  project ; 
16,000  acres  already  under  ditch — which  means  minimum  freight  rates  and  buyers  on  the 
ground  to  bid  for  your  crops;  (3)  Superior  transportation  facilities — best  boat  landing  on  the 
river,  and  two  railroads  under  construction ;  (4)  Unsurpassed  gravity  water  system,  and 
supply  for  several  times  the  area  possible  to  irrigate;  (5)  Lay  of  land  almost  perfect,  sloping 
gradually  to  the  river,  of  which  it  commands  a  magnificent  view  ;  (6)  Mild  W'nter  climate; 
(7)  Schools  and  churches,  and  all  modern  conveniences  of  town  and  country  life ;  (8)  Low 
prices  and  easy  terms — the  best  and  the  cheapest. 

$125.00  AN  ACRE  ON  TIME 

INCLUDING  PERPETUAL  WATER  RIGHT 

Q  Our  land  will  be  worth  as  much  as  land  in  any  of  the  older  districts,  because  it  will  produce 
aa  much  and  as  good  fruit  —  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries  or  small  fruit  —  as  any  district 
anywhere,  and  we  charge  only  what  the  older  districts  charged  ten  years  ago.  There  are 
already  350  people  at  Richland,  and  when  it  is  fully  developed  it  will  have  the  largest 
orchard  population  of  any  district  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  land  will  be  advanced  in 
price  this  spring,  so  buy  now  and  save  money.  Write  for  our  literature,  or  call  at  our  office 
(or  further  information. 

RICHLAND  LAND  COMPANY 

Suite  18  Downs  Block  Seattle,  Washington 

Dou't    forK' I    <"    iiHiiiion   '111.-    rurllk-   Mmitlily    wlim   iIiuIIiik    wllli    iiilvirl  lM<rM.      It    will    In-    iipprcM  Inti-d. 
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SEATTLE  IS  BUILDING  SOUTH 


There  are  nearly  300,000  people  in  Seattle.  It  is  the  second  city  in  population  and 
commercial  importance  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  5,000  a 
month.  It  is  the  most  rapidly  growing  large  city  in  the  West  today.  At  the  present  rate 
it  w^ill  have  half  a  million  population  in  four  years.  Many  believe  that  it  w^ill  become  the 
second  city  in  the  United  States. 

All  these  people  must  have  homes — they  must  live  somewhere.  There  is  not  room  for 
them  w^ithin  the  present  city  limits  of  Seattle.  For  the  most  part  they  will  go  w^here  they 
can  be  in  easy  access  to  the  industrial  quarters  of  the  city — the  new  industrial  quarter, 
w^here  they  w^ill  find  employment  and  opportunity.  That  is  to  the  south,  and  that  is  why 
Seattle  is  building  south. 

EARLINGTON 

Is  the  New  Manufacturing  District  of  Seattle 

Tv\ro  years  ago  Elarlington  was  seven  miles  south  of  the  southern  city  limits  of  Seattle. 
Today  it  is  but  two  miles  south  of  the  city's  southern  limits.  It  occupies  a  strategic 
position,  commanding  the  southern  entrance  to  the  city,  through  v^rhich  pass  four  import- 
ant railv^rays  and  80  per  cent  of  the  railway  traffic  entering  and  leaving  the  port.  It  is  the 
only  district  left  where  there  is  adequate  level  ground  for  manufacturing  plants,  and  one 
of  the  very  few  w^here  attractive  residence  sites  are  to  be  had  for  a  moderate  figure. 

The  story  of  Elarlington  is  too  long  for  us  to  tell  a  tenth  of  it  in  a  magazine  advertisement ; 
but  it  is  a  story  you  should  know  in  full — especially  if  you  have  a  fewr  hundred  dollars 
that  you  want  to  invest  safely  and  profitably.  If  you  investigate  Earlington  today  and 
your  investigation  leads  you  to  put  a  few  dollars  into  Elarlington  property,  a  few  years  from 
now  your  friends  will  say  you  w^ere  lucky,  as  is  said  now  of  people  who  bought  in  the 
path  of  Seattle's  development  a  few  years  ago ;  but  in  reality  you  w^ill  have  earned  the  just 
reward  of  your  foresight  and  courage.  You  make  foresight  profitable  by  acting  on  it — 
only  those  who  see  and  fail  to  act  w^ill  call  it  luck. 


Let  us  Tell  You  the  Story  of  Earlington  —  Beautiful  Booklet  Free 


Jones-Thompson  Investment  Company 

Acre  Tracts  :  Factory  Sites  :  Residence  Lots 
113  Seneca  Street,  Seattle,  Washington 

Don't  forjrot  to  montloti  The  Pafific  Monthly  whon  rtcaliiiK  witli  ndvortisfra.     It  will  Iw  appreolated. 
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The  Mighty  Columbia 


WHEREIN    OUR    PRO 


The  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries  drain  an  empire  vaster  than  Germany 
and  Denmark,  Nine  tenths  of  the  irrigation  projects  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  draw 
their  water  supply  from  the  tributaries  of  this  great  river — for  the  most  part  the 
smaller  tributaries,  tapped  near  their  sources,  where  they  are  but  mere  threads  of 
mountain  water,  often  so  meager  in  summer  ( the  irrigation  season )  that  it  is 
necessary  to  construct  vast  reservoirs  to  impound  the  water  against  the  need  of  the 
dry  season. 

Such  systems  are  necessarily  fed  by  very  limited  drainage  arezis,  and  frequently 
the  limitations  of  the  water,  rather  than  of  the  land,  determine  the  extent  of  the 
project  In  such  a  case,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  too  much  land  will  be 
embraced  in  the  project,  and  that  there  will  not  be  enough  water  for  everybody. 
There  is  always,  also,  the  possibility  of  a  dam  breaking,  and  disaster  to  life  and 
property,  which  is  more  serious  than  water  famine,  even. 

HANFORD  IRRIGATION 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE    OFFICE    OVER 


Ikm't  forget  tu  iiiciitioii  The  I'Hiini'  Mmillity   when  <Ii-u1Iiik  wIIIi  nilTcitliM'ni.     It  will  Ih>  np|iri-clHti-il, 
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Waters  Hanf ord 


^ 


H^KSlBi 


JECT    IS    DIFFERENT 


\ 


HAN  FORD  has  the  mighty  Columbia  itself  for  its  source  of  water.  It  is 
impossible  to  include  enough  land  in  the  project  to  even  visibly  affect  the  water 
supply.  If  we  owned  a  thousand  times  as  much  land  as  we  have,  the  Columbia 
could  v/ater  every  acre,  and  remain  a  highway  for  the  river  steamer  always.  This 
is  one  point  of  difference  —  the  most  important,  w^e  think,  that  can  be  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  any  man. 

Let  us  write  you  concerning  other  points  of  difference,  and  of  advantage: 
soil  difference,  climate  difference,  transportation  difference,  success  difference. 
We  have  30,000  acres  in  our  project  —  an  area  commanding  the  competitive  bids 
of  the  fruit  buyers  of  the  world.  We  are  in  the  heart  of  the  proved  best  fruit  belt 
of  the  Pacific  Northw^est.  Our  buyers  have  advantages  of  peculiar  importance. 
Conveniences  of  community  life,  combined  with  the  health  of  the  open,  and  the 
blessing  of  success  minus  the  struggle  and  w^orry  of  business  strife. 

&  POWER  COMPANY 

HANFORD,  WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE    NATIONAL    BANK 


Don't  forget  to  mention  Tho  Pac'iflp  Monthly  when  dealing  willi  adTprtisors.     It  will  Iw  appreciated. 
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can  easily  make 
5,000,000  more 
people  comfort- 
able, prosper- 
ous and  happy. 


OREGON 

Is  the  best  of  all  the  Western  States.  It  has  opportunities  unequalled.  It  is 
good  for  general  farming,  stock  raising,  dairying  and  poultry  business.  It  pro- 
duces grains,  grasses,  vegetables,  fruits  and  nuts  for  which  the  best  prices  are 
obtained.     The  scenery  is  grand,  and  its  climate  the  best  in  the  world. 

Is  the  metropolis  of  Oregon  and  the 
Northwest.  It  is  the  outlet  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  Oregon,  Eastern  Washington 
and  Idaho.  It  is  the  trade  center  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  has  the  purest  water, 
coming  directly  from  Mount  Hood.  Its  future  greatness  is  fully  assured.  Your 
opportunity  is  NOW.     Write  these  reliable  firms  for  information. 


PORTLAND 


ANGEItSS    TBX7ST    CO.,   326  V,    "Wailiington 

St.     Inquiries    answered.     Farm    and    In- 
side Property. 

BBONO-STESIiE  CO.,  110  Second  St.  Su- 
burban property  and  Acreafre   Near  City. 

P.  J.  CATTEBIiXN,  3  Cham,  of  Com.,  Stocks, 
Bonds   and  Real  Estate. 

CHAFIK  &  HBBI.OW,  332  Cham,  of  Com., 
5  and  10  Acre  Tracts  of  Pruit  Itands. 

B.  J.  DAI.7,  222-3-4  PaiUngr  BldtT.f  Klffh- 
Grade  City  Property. 

O.  C.  B.  EIiIiZS  ft  COl,  201  Merchants  Tmst 
Bids'.,   Sell   Hotels   and   Rooming   Houses. 

J.  O.  BIiBOD,  619  Corbett  Bid?.,  Wheat 
Iiands  and  Close-In  Acreage. 

XATTPMAir  ft  MOORB,  324  Iiumber  Ex- 
change. Oregon  Parms  and  City  Prop- 
erty. 

S.  S.  I.AMONT  ft  CO.,  416  Board  of  Trad*, 
Sutherlin  Valley  Pmit  Ziands. 

M.  B.  X.EE,  411  Corbett  Bid?.,  Suburban 
Acres,  Pmit  and  Parm  Iiands. 

THE  I.EE-BOWDI.ER  CO.,  Pantages  Blk.. 
Fourth  and  Stark,  Orchard  Tracts  near 
Portland  planted  and  cultivated. 


ICURPHY  &  CASWEI.I,,  230  Stark  St., 
Business  Property,  Parm  and  Fruit  Iiands. 

OREGOlf  BEAI.  ESTATE  CO.,  Orand  Ave. 
and    Multnomah   St.,    The   Best   Residence 

Property  in  the  City. 

PORTIiAKB      REAI.TV     TRUST      CO.,      106 

Second  St.,  Subdividers  and  Home  Build- 
ers. 

OEORGE  D.  SCHAI.X,  264  Stark  St.,  High- 
Class  Real  Estate. 

JOHH      P.      SHARKET      COMFAmr,      122  < 

Sixth    St.,    Sellers    of    High-Class    Subdi- 
visions. 

SMITH  ft  EVERETT,  315  Swetland  Bldir., 
All  Classes  City  Property  and  Invest- 
ments. 

EIiNATHAN  SWEET,  204  Corbett  Bldg., 
City  and  Ranch  Property. 

OEO.  E.  WAQQONER,  923  Board  of  Trade. 
Exclusive  Dealer  in  Apple  and  Walnut 
Iiands. 

WAI.NT7T    OROVE    CO.,    228  Stark    St.,    5 

acre   3-year-old    groves    for  sale   on    easy 

terms.      Will     cultivate     S  years.      Free 
booklets 


OR      PORTIiAHD      COMMERCIAIi      CIiUB. 


Don't   forKi-t   to  lui-ntloii   TIk-   I'm  lllr   Monllily    Mbtii  (liiilliii;   with   iiilvirtiM4ri<.      It    will    Ih-   ii|>|>r<<  IiiIimI. 
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When  this  Advertisement  Was  Written  (^on  December  First)  the  Grass  Was  Qreen 
and  Roses  Blooming  in  Portland 


SOME   FACTS   ABOUT 

OREGON 


^  J.  B.  Smith,  a  fruit  grower  near  Roseburg,  received 
$2.00  to  $2.50  per  box  for  1200  boxes  of  choice 
apples  which  he  took  from  one  acre. 

^  R.  R.  Pinkerton's  cranberry  ranch  near  North  Inlet, 
Coos  County,  yielded  300  bushels  per  acre,  or  $825. 

qp.  L.  TouVelle  paid  $14,000  for  143  acres  of  land 
near  Medford  two  years  ago.  The  place  yielded 
$20,000  in  two  yecirs.  He  sold  it  last  month  for 
$38,000.     His  net  receipts  therefore  are  $58,000. 

^  Professor  James  Withycombe,  director  of  the  Oregon 
Experiment  Station,  cites  an  instcince  of  a  five  acre 
ranch  in  Clackamas  County  yielding  $2,500.  The 
net  receipts  of  a  1 0  acre  ranch  in  Oregon  are  about 
$1,250. 

THESE  ARE  BUT  A  FEW  INSTANCES 

^  Oregon's  poultry  industry  supplies  about  one-fifth  of 
the  home  demand.  ^  Oregon's  grape  industry  pays 
$550  to  the  acre. 

These  are  but  a  Few  Facts — Send  for  More 


SUPPUED  FREE  BY  THE 

PORTLAND  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

DEPARTMENT  C 

PORTLAND    :    OREGON 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS 

express  <he  "Art  o(  the  Dessert.  They 
appeal  to  the  sense  oi  the  appropriate 
on  any  and  every  occasion,  whether 
served  alone  or  as  an  accompaniment 
to  an  elaborate  dessert. 


RECIPE 

Cut  out  a  piece  of  plain  calce,  tnuliins  each  side  the 
ivldth  of  a  Nabisco  SuKar  Wafer.  AIohk  one  side  of 
the  wafers  put  a  tiiin  coating  of  Royal  Icini;  — then  place 
lengthwise  against  the  cake.  Remove  center  of  cake. 
Chop  fine  two  ounces  of  walnuts  and  add  to  one  cupful 
of  whipped  cream  with  sugar  and  vanilla  extract  to  tnste 
—then  fill  up  center.  Decorat>;  with  two  NABISCO 
Sugar  Wafers  and  candied  rose  leaves.  Serve  with 
chopped  lemon  Jelly  and  macaroons. 


In  ten  cent  Una 

Alto  in  twenty-five  cent  tins. 


rsIATlONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 
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1     X     i 

Beauty 

from  the 

Mother's 

point  of 
view 


A  MOTHER'S  chief  concern 
with  beauty  is  to  see  it 
developed  in  healthy,  wholesome, 
natural  conditions  in  her  children. 

It  is  her  delight  to  see  their 
skin  preserved  in  youthful 
bloom  and  freshness  as  they 
grow  in  years,  and  to  this 
end  nothing  will  serve  so  well  as 

Pears' 
Soap 

which  acts  as  a  soothing,  emollient 
balm  to  the  tender  and  sensitive 
skin  of  infants  and  young  children. 

It  keeps  the  cuticle  in  a 
permanent  condition  of  velvety 
softness  and  smoothness,  enabling 
the  complexion  to  develop  into  a 
lasting  loveliness  of  natural  color. 

Best  for  the  bath 
and   the   toilet 


OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS'.  OTTO  OF  ROSE /S  THE  BEST, 

**  All  righti  ucur$d.** 
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Why  Stir  Up  the  Dust  Demon  to  Frenzy  Like  This  ? 


Which  Do  You  Do  In  Your  House — 

PACK  DIRT  IN?     OR  LIFT  IT  OUT? 


When  you  use  broom  or  carpet-sweeper, 
you  scatter  a  large  part  of  thj  dirt  over  a 
wider  area,  to  be  rehandled  again  and 
again;  but  that  is  not  all  of  the  evil. 

Another  large  part  of  the  dirt  you  work 
deep  down  into  the  carpet,  there  to  decom- 
pose and  putrify.  to  become  the  breeding 
place  of  germs  and  insec.s  and  to  flU  the 
house  with   musty  and   sour  odors. 

With  such  primitive  Implements,  you 
simply  can't  help  it;  for  that  is  their  con- 
stant tendency,  the  absolutely  necessary  re- 
sult of  the  downward  presshra  exerted  by 
their  every  stroke. 

Every  time  you  use  broom  or  carpet- 
sweeper,  your  every  effort  drives  dirt  down 
into  the  carpet  d:'eper  and  deeper,  and 
steadily  adds  new  layers,  until  the  fabric 
is  packed. 

And  tliat  is  whiy  you  have  to  renovate. 


It  is  true  that  the  Vacuum  System  of 
cleaning  is  the  only  absolutely  dustless 
system;  but  a  large  part  of  its  remarkable 
efficiency  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  con- 
stant tendency  is  exactly  opposite  to  that 
of  broom  and  carpet-sweeper. 

Whereas  broom  and  carpet-sweeper  pack 
In  the  dirt  even  more  solidly,  the  Ideal 
Vacuum  Cleaner  lifts  out,  by  its  sue  ion 
force,  more  and  more  dirt  from  lower  and 
lower  depths.  This  it  does  constantly  and 
always. 

In  other  words.  Ideal  Vacuum  Cleaning 
removes  a"l  the  dirt  that  has  been  ground 
into  the  fabric  as  well  as  Ihat  which  lies 
loosely  on  th^  surface,  undoing  with  every 
application  the  evil  of  broom  and  carpet- 
sweeper. 

And  that  is  why  the  Ideal  Vacuum 
Cleaner  renovates  every  time  its  cleans. 


The  Ideal  Vacuum  Cleaner 


Operated  by 
Hand 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS 

"It  Eats  Up  the  Dirt" 


Or  Electric 
Motor 


The  XDJIAIm  VACDriTM  CIiEANEB  is  the  great  Vacuum  CI  'aning  principle  brought  to  i  s 
ideal  state  of  economy  and  efficiency  and  made  practical  and  possible  for  all.  Weighing 
only  20  pounds,  it  is  easily  carried  about.  Operated  either  by  hand  of  little  motor  con- 
nected with  any  electric  light  fixture,  it  reciuires  neither  skill  nor  strength.     Compared  with 

sweeping,   it  is   no   work   at  all.  

There  in  your  home  the  IDZSA^  VACUX7SC  CIii:Am:&  stands  working  for  you,  raising 
absolutely  no  dust,  scarcely  making  a  sound.  And  yet,  under  the  magic  of  its  work,  carpets, 
rugs,  curtains,  upholstery,  etc.,  are  made  clean,  wholesome  and  sweet  through  and  through. 

IMysterious  odors  disappear, 
'he  breeding  places  of  pests  are 
.-moved,  the  destruction  of 
fabrics  is  arrested,  and  the 
causes  of  disease  are  banished. 
So  tremendous  is  the  sav- 
ing effected  by  the  IDEAIi 
VACXrUlK  CIiEANSB — in  mon- 
ey, time,  labor,  nea'th  and 
strength — that  it  quickly  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over.  It 
is  absurd  to  think  that  you 
cannot  afford  its  small  price. 
Eow  can  you  afford  to  he 
without  it?  Try  it  and  you 
wil  he  ashamed  of  the  con- 
ditions you  have  been  living  in. 
Every  machine  is  guaran- 
teed. 

Send  today  for  our  Free  Il- 
lustrated Booklet.  It  tells  a 
remarkable  story  that  will 
mean  a  new  era  in  your  home. 
THE      ATtX-GRICAN      VACTTUM 

CT.-EANT1S.     COMPAinr, 
225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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The  Pacific  Monthly's  t'lt^STr 


Combinations 
1909 


No  one  who  Is  Interested  in  the  West  in  any  way,  either  through  desiring 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  wonderful,  constant  and  surprising  growth,  or 
because  of  having  more  direct  interests  there,  can  afford  to  be  without  the 
next  twelve  issues  of  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY.  Other  than  that  it  is  every- 
where recognized  as  a  magazine  of  the  highest  literary  merit.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  in  addition  to  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 
some  of  the  other  standard  magazines,  we  list  herewith  some  of  the  best  club- 
bing offers  of  the  season.  Should  it  happen  that  these  are  not  just  what  you 
want,  and  you  should  prefer  any  other  combination,  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 
can  be  added  to  any  such  for  one  dollar.  We  will  gladly  quote  prices  on  any 
clubs   or   combinations   desired   on   application. 


FACZ7Z0   MONTHIiY $1.50 

Qood  Housekeeping   1.00   |.  ^2.00 

$2.50  ] 
PACIPIC   MONTHI^T $1.50  1 

S««=«""  ±^  I  $2.00 

$2.50  J 

PACIFIC   MOHTHIiT $1.50  1 

CoBmopoUtan     1.00   I   40   QQ 

$2.50  ] 

PACIFIC   MONTH:bT $1.50  ] 

^»«rt<="  Jf2    $2.00 

$2.50  J 

Of  the  foregoing  four  magazines  listed  in 
individual  combinations  any  two  can  be 
added  to  The  Pacific  Monthly  by  remitting 
$2.65;  any  three  by  remitting  $3.30.  Can- 
adian postage  50  cents  extra  on  each  maga- 
zine; foreign,  $1.00. 


PACIFIC  MO»rTHI.T $1.50 

Woman's  Hom9  C^mptyUoa  1-25 

iO.75 


$2.25 


PACIFIC    MONTHI.Y $1.50   1 

=*»*«  ••: .^  i$2.35 

$3.00   J 

PACIFIC   MONTHI.T $1.50   1 

Technical  World 1.50    i  ±0   3 5 

$3.00   j 

PACIFIC   MOirTHI.T $1.50   1 

o«""«f jf2.  >$2J0 

$4.50    J 

PACIFIC   MONTHI^T $1.50    I 

McCIure'B     1.50    [^225 

$3.00   j 

PACIFIC   MOirrHI.7 $1.50   I 

Saturday  Evening'  Poat.  . .    1,50   [   ^2    R5 

$3.00   J 

PACIFIC    MONTHI.-? $1.50   ] 

Xiadiev'   Home  Journal 1.50   l  ^9    A') 

$3.00  j 
Canadian  postage  50  cents  extra;  foreign 
postage  $1.00  extra  on  each  magazine. 


$2.35 


PACZFIO  MOirTHI.Y $1.53 

Pictorial  Beview 1.00 

I.adie»'  World 50 

Modem     Pri«QUl«     (fanoy 
work)    50 

Canadian     Poatage     ($1.25 
extra)     $3.50 

PACIFIC  DCOVTHZiT $1.S0 

Pictorial  Beylew   l.oo      $Z. j)  J 

$4.00 

Canadian  postage  50  cents  extra  on  each 
magazinf;  foreign,  $1.00. 


PACIFIC  KOHTHIiT fl.50 

Delineator 1.00 

Everybody's    1.50 


PACIFIC   MONTHtT $1.50 

McClure'a     1.50   >    a.  ^     ,  rv 

Woman'a  Home  Companion  1.25   [  $3.  I  U 

$4.25 

Canadian  postage  $1.50  oxtra. 

PACIFIC   MOHTKAT $1.50 

Delineator     1.00 

World'B  Work   3.00  \  $3.35 

Canadian     Poatatre     ($1.80 

extra)      $5.50   | 


±^   $2.85 


PACIFIC   MONTHI.T $1.50 

Everybody'a    1.50 

World'a  Work    J.OO 

Canadian      Poatag*    ($1.00 
extra)    $e.00 


$3.60 


Canadian 
extra)   , 


Poatare     ($1.30 


,$1.00 


Tho  above  five  comb!nation.««  must  b©  or- 
dered, enrli  completo  In  tlicmsolves,  and 
»nnnot  bo  aplit  up  In  any  way. 
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THEMAGAZINE  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

EDITED  JBY  ALFRED  HENRY  LEWIS 

BEGINNING  in  the  January  Issue  of  HUMAN  LIFE,  the  Magazine  About 
People,   and  running  through  the  twelve  months  of    1909  will  be  pub- 
lished a  story  of  his  boyhood  by  Homer  Davenport,  cartoonist,  traveler, 
humorist,  lecturer  and  a  man  of  many  stories.     The  scene  of  Mr.  Davenport's 

boyhood  and  young  manhood  is  laid  In  Oregon  and 
covers  many  of  the  people  that  are  well  know^n 
there  today. 

Mr.  Davenport,  for  pure  and  native  humor.  Is  the 
superior  of  any  w^e  have  ever  met  since  the  days  of 
Artemus  Ward.  Those  who  follow  Mr.  Davenport 
through  this  years  issue  of  HUMAN  LIFE  will  re- 
member 1 909  as  the  year  of  laughs. 

Mr.  Davenport's  articles  will  be  illustrated  by 
himself,  and  the  pictures  he  has  draw^n.  representa- 
tive of  his  many  delightful — that  is,  delightful  to 
read  about — adventures,  will  constitute  not  the 
least  part  of  the  fun. 

If  you  want  to  read  this  story  from  the  beginning. 

If  you  want  to  see  Mr.  Davenport's  pictures  of  him- 

which  I  was  later  discharged"  from  the  self  from  early  boyhood  to   manhood,   his   father, 

Ijood  lemplars  Lodge  in  bilverton.    -i  •      r         -i  '^       ^^       r    i  •       r\  c   •         i  l 

his  ramily,  and  all  or  his  vJregon  rriends,  as  only 
Mr.  Davenport  can  draw  them,  be  sure  your  name  is  entered  as  a  subscriber 
to  HUMAN  LIFE — the  best  magazine  for  the  money  ever  published. 

Mr.  Davenport  starts  his  story  at  a  very  early  age  when  his 
father  tells  him  that  they  are  to  move  from  their  farm  in  Salem, 
Oregon,  to  Silverton,  Oregon.  This  is  a  burg  of  some  three 
hundred  people.  Mr.  Davenport,  in  his  story,  states  that  he 
feels  that  the  city  is  calling  them,  and  that  his  opportunities  for 
studying  art  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Silverton  will  be  excep- 
tionally good. 

The  story  will  carry  Mr.  Davenport  up  to  his  San  Francisco 
days,  when  he  made  his  first  big  hit  as  a  cartoonist.  PW^^^'^^^K^W*'' ^^^'^WW'^^ 

Send  us  50  cents  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Human  Life. 
We  can  start  you  with  the  January,  1909,  issue,  this  is  the  num- 
ber in  which  Mr.  Davenport's  story  commences. 

Every  man  and  woman  in  Oregon  should  read  HUMAN  LIFE,  the 
Magazine  About  People,  during  1909— do  not  fail  to  read  the  following 
most  liberal  subscription  offer  and  act  at  once.  This  offer  is  »;ot  good 
after  May  1st,  1909,  as  after  this  date  the  price  of  HUMAN  LIFE  will 
be  One  DoUiur  a  year. 


Portland  had  tired  me  out  and  the  kind 
bartender  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  let 
me  sleep    on    the  billiard    table,   f' 


PACIFIC  MONTHLY  CO..  Portland.  Oregon: 

I  icr       j"!'"  n"/7;^.!i''l^25.i'*  ^'  -^  f"""  ^*^'<=*»  yo"  ">ay  send  me  HUMAN 
UFE  and  the  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  each  for  one  year. 


Name  . 

Addreaa_ 


Al  Coolidge  and  Jake  McClaine,  prom- 
nent  bankers  and  business  men  of 
Silverton  in  Davenport's  younger  days 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will  be   appreciated. 
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r  \ 

Genuine  Webster's  Dictioneiry  and 

The  Pacific  Monthly 

For  $2.50 

It  Will  Interest  Every  Member  of  the  Family 


V. 


Color  Charts 

and  Map» 

A  general  Map  of  the 
United  States ;  a  general 
Map  of  the  World ;  Flags 
of  All  Nations;  Flags  and 
Pennants  of  the  Intemetdonal 
Code:  the  Signal  Service 
Code;  an  Astronomical 
Chart  of  the  Planetary  Sys- 
tem.   All  in  colors. 

2S%  to  40%  more  tkan  in 
uy  other  dictionary  of  lim- 
ilar  scope  outside  of  the 
fcnume  Webster  series. 


Special  Features 

and  New  Words 

Additional  to  its  depart- 
ment definitions  is  an  ap- 
pendix containing  a  pro- 
nouncing vocabulary,  ab- 
breviations in  writing  and 
printing,  arbitary  signs,  etc. 
Examples  of  new  words: 
Radium,  Limousine,  Ton- 
neau.  Chauffeur,  Lingerie, 
Coherer,  Acetylene,  Graft, 
Etc. 

Well  made  in  every  particu- 
lar. Extra  strong  bindings, 
re-inforced  in  the  hinges. 
Size  T-^^xSj^ixl^  mches. 


FULL  MOROCCO  LEATHER  BINDING 
FLEXIBLE  COVER,  PATENT  THUMB  INDEX 

A  dfctUmaryof  theKn^livh  lanrufiKA,  with  copious  etyiiioloKio*,  accurate 
deflnitiniis,  pronunciations,  spollinK  and  apiwnclixos  of  Knneral  refer- 
ence, derived  from  the  Unabridfod  Dictionary  of  Noah  Wclister,  D.  D. 
LL.  D.,  e<lited  under  the  luparvislon  of  Nuah  Porter,  D.  D.,  LL.  O., 
President  of  Vale  College. 


If  joa  are  not  ■atisfled  with  the  b(»k  wo  will  refund  your  uionoy. 


The  Pacific  Monthly  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


- ORDER  COUPON  --- 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Co^  Portland,  Ore. 

Enclosed  please  find  $2.30  for  which  enter  my  subscription  to  The  Pacific  Monthly  for  one  year,  and 
charges  paid,  copy  of  the  Webster  Condensed  Dictionary,  full  morocco  Irathrr  binding  in  accordance  with 
Add  50c  for  postage  to  all  Canadian  points,  and  $1 .00  to  Foreign  Countries. 


«nd  me,  all 
ibove  oner. 


Name 

AadrcM. 
To%m 


Suie. 


Don't   forget  to  mention  Tbo   PoflOp  Monthly   when  iloaling   with   adTortlsem.      It   will   !«•   npprcclnfod. 
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WHO  OWNS  THE  EAETH? 


Article   of  tlie    settles 
by  Hent-y  NT.   HydLe    —     J 

in. LOOTING  THE  FORESTS 


Great  Droughts  and  Crop  Famines! 
Dry  Rivers  and  Raging  Floods! 
Fat  Farm  Lands  Swept  Into  the  Sea! 
The  Cost  of  Decent  Living  Doubled! 


I  All  certain  within  fifty  years  unless  the  ,  - 

I  reckless  looting  of  the  forests  is  stopped. 

The  greatest  menace  to  the  people  ever  \ 

uncovered — in  ' 

I 

_  -  H  N  T  C  A         L 

WO    R    L   D    , 

-      M  A  G  A  J^  I  N  E 

On  allNew3tand$  Feb.l7ti}     I3  Cents 


Don't  forgpt  to  mpntloti  The  Paolflc  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 


PACIFIC  MONTHLY— ADVERTISING  SECTION. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS'   NEWEST  OFFER 


All  the  volumes  of  HARPER'S  DETECTIVE  STORIES  sent  at 
once,  and  each  month  Six  Periodicals  mailed  to  you,  for  $1.00. 


For  Only 

$1.00 

A  Month 


49  Thrilling  Detective  Stories 


52  Harper's  Weeklies  .     . 

•         • 

12  Harper's  Monthlies  .     . 

•         • 

12  Harper's  Bazars 

82 

HoLrper 

Publications 


The  three  periodicals  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  home  for  peri- 
odical  literature   and   reading  for   every   member  of   the   family. 


HERE  ARE    THE  STORIES 


By  Maurice  Leblanc 

The  Arrest  of  Arsene  Lupin. 

Arsene  Lupin  in  Prison. 

The  Escape  of  Arsene  Lupin. 

The  Mysterious  Railway  Passenger. 

The  Queen's  Necklace. 

The  Seven  of  Hearts. 

Madame  Imbret's  Safe. 

The  Black  Peari. 

Holmlock  Shears  Arrives  too  Late. 

By  Arthur  Morrison 

The  Lenton  Croft  Robberies. 
The  Loss  of  Sammy  Crockett. 
The  Case  of  the  Dixon  Torpedo. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Foggatt. 
The  Quinton  Jewell  Affair. 
The  Stanway  Cameo  Mystery. 
The  Affair  of  the  Tortoise. 


HARPER 

& 
BROTHERS 


By  A.  Conan  Doyle 

A  Study  in  Scarlet. 

The  Sign  of  the  Four. 

A  Scandal  in  Bohemia. 

The  Red-Headed  League. 

A  Case  of  Identity. 

The  Boscombe  Valley  Mystery. 

The  Five  Orange  Pips. 

The  Man  with  the  Twisted  Lip. 

The  Adventure  of  the  Blue  Carbuncle. 

The  Adventure  of  the  Speckled  Band. 

The  Adventure  of  the  Engineer's  Thumb. 

The  Adventure  of  the  Noble  Bachelor. 

The  Adventure  of  the  Beryl  Coronet. 

The  Adventure  of  the  Copper  Beeches 

Silver  Blaze. 

The  Yellow  Face. 

The  Stock-Broker's  Clerk. 

The  "Gloria  Scott." 

The  Musgrave  Ritual. 

The  Reigate  Puzzle. 

The  Crooked  Man. 

The  Resident  Patient. 

The  Greek  Interpreter. 

The  Naval  Treaty. 

The  Final  Problem. 


By  Samuel  M.  Gardenhire 

Brother  of  the  Heart. 
The  Park  Slope  Mystery. 

The  Adventure  of  the  Counterfeiters, 
The  Maitland  Case. 

The  Case  of  the  Ambassador. 
The  Abduction  of  Mary  Ellis, 
Signor  Tommaso. 
(iKNTi.KMKN:— Send   "'*^^^     The  Corpus  Delicti, 
itie,  all  charKes  prepaid, 
HMrper'H    Detective 
8torieit,    Hix   voliimeH,  cloth 

bindintf,  subject  to  ten  days'  ap-  '^^^.^^      ( ^^  receipt  of  $i.oo  we  Will  Send  you  Hatper's  Detective  Sto 

pruval,  and  also  enter  my  stibscrip-     >^v  ,         K         .  ,  ,  ,  u      _;.  .;    „     <•„..     ^ 

tion  to  Han»«T'i»  Weekly,  Har-^^  ties,  in  SIX  volumcs,  and  enter  your  subscniJtion  for  a 
iMsr'»iM«ifaziiie,andiiBri»er'MiiHZHr,  ^'^^^     year  to  Harper's    Magazine,   Harper's   Weekly,   and 

;";:Xsr;,\oo'rn:rn^:r;"lrd'';;:rVo>5s,  Harper's  Bazar,  to  separate  addresses  if  desired.  If 
month  nntii  the  tot  .1  price,  »i3.oo,  Is  paid,  If  the  ^'^^^  yon  do  not  like  the  books  when  they  reach  you, 
books  are  accepted  by  me.  ^^^^       j-^n,!  them  back  and  we  will  return  the  $  I. GO. 

If  you  do  like  them,  send  us  $i.oo  a  month 
•'^'""' ^^'^       for  twelve  months,  or 


OUR    OFFER 


AdiirtMs . 


$13.00  in  AU 


Don't  forgot  to  mont.on  Tho  Pa-ino  Monthly  when  doallnR  with  .dTortlm.n..     It  will  Ik-  npprorlat.  r 
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GUj;»«flaupassani 


For  the  first  time  ever  presented  American  readers  the  ONLY  COMPLETE  Edition,  absolutely 
unexpurgated,  in  English  of  this  great  French  writer,  translated  from  the  Original  Manuscripts  by  lin- 
guists of  literary  distinction.     Wonderful  Critical  Preface  by  Paul  Bourget,  of  the  French  Academy. 

TALES    OF    REALISM  — RARE   ORIENTAL   AND    PARISIAN    STUDIES 

De  Maupassant  wrote  with  the  conviction  that  in  life  there  could  be  no  phase  so  noble  or  so  mean,  so  honorable 
or  so  contemptible,  so  lofty  or  so  low  as  to  be  unworthy  of  ciironicling — no  groove  of  human  virtue  or  fault,  success 
or  failure,  wisdom  or  folly  that  did  not  possess  its  own  peculiar  psychological  aspect  and  therefore  demanded 
analysis. 

Robust  in  imagination  and  fired  with  natural  passion,  his  psychological  curiosity  kept  him  true  to  human 
nature,  while  at  the  same  time  his  mental  eye  when  fixed  upon  the  most  ordinary  phases  of  human  conduct,  could 
see  some  new  motive  or  aspect  of  things  hitherto  unnoticed  by  the  careless  crowd. 

His  dramatic  instinct  was  supremely  powerful.  He  seems  to  select  unerringly  the  one  thing  in  which  the  soul 
of  the  scene  is  prisoned,  and,  making  that  his  keynote,  gives  a  picture  in  words  which  haunts  the  memory  like  a 
strain  of  music. 

These  marvelous  quaint,  delicious  stories  should  be  a  part  of  every  library.  Here  are  given  tales  of  travel  rrd 
adventure,  of  mystery  and  dread,  of  strange  medical  experiences,  of  love  and  lust,  of  comedy,  and  pathos  that  hovers 
upon  the  borders  of  comedy,  and  of  tragedy. 

MORE  REALISTIC  THAN  BALZAC.      MORE   ENTERTAINING  THAN  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS 


**  Maupassant  was 
the  painter  of  hu- 
manity in  won's. 
Without  hatred, 
witliout  love,  with- 
out anger,  without 
pity,  merciless  as 
fire,  immutable  as 
fate,  he  holds  a 
mirror  up  to  life 
without  attempt- 
ine  judgment." 

ANATOLE  FRANCE, 

Metnher  of  the 

French  Academy, 


SEVENTEEN     BEAUTIFUL    VOLUMES 
OF  DELIGHTFUL  READING 

consisting  of  over  5.500  pages,  printed  from 
a  new  cast  of  French  Elzevir  type — ele- 
gant and  clear — on  pure  white  antique 
egg-shell  finished  paper,  made  especially 
for  this  edition.  Pages  have  deckle  edges 
and  liberal  margins.  There  are  .%  illus- 
trations from  original  drawings.  The  books 
arc  exquisitely  bound  in  Blue  Vellum  De 
Luxe  Cloth,  with  distinctive  brown  and 
gold  title  label,  silk  headbands  and  gold 
tops. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  this 
offer  or  raise  the  price  without  notice. 


OURGUARAxNTEE; 


Only  one  complete  edition  has  ever  /■\iTT?r>  tvt  ii.'t> 
been  puMislied  in  English,  and  the  /  ^^ihv^^Xi^T 
prices  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  but  a  fen-,  After  many  months  X  L.UMi'AlN  Y 
of  ceaseless  endeavor,  we  succeeded  in  securing  the  right  to  /  Akron,  Ohio, 
publish  a  limited  number  of  sets,  and  offer  them,  for  intro-  /  Plea-ie  <!enH  mp 
ductorv   purposes    only,    at  the    remarkablv    low   nrire   of      •  -^  ica=c  ocuu  me, 

$24.00  a  set,  on  small  monthly  installmems  A  sUictL  /  charges  prepaid,  for 
subscription  set-$51  00  value.  Thus  it  fs  \vi,h1„  he  /  f 'lamination ,  the  corn- 
means  oi  ali.  We  have  also  arranged  to  send  these  X  Plete  works  of  Guy  de 
beautiful  books,  all  express  charges  pre-  X  Maupassant,  in  Seven- 
paid,  and  allow  you  the  privilege  of  ten  days  X  *^^"  Volumes,  bound 
examination.  If  they  are  not  as  repre-  /  i"  Blue  Vellum  De  Luxe 
sented,  or  unsatisfactory  return  tliem  at  X  Cloth.  If  satisfactory,  I  will 
our  expense. _CAN „AN Y  OFFER      /    remit  you  $2.00  at  once  and  $2.00 

per  month  for  eleven  (11)  months. 
If  not  satisfactory   I  will  advise  you 
COUPON   SAVES   50%.     /  within  ten  days.  IS 

You    run   no    risk        ,  ^. 

Signature 


BE   MORE    FAIR? 


MAIL  IT  NOW. 


THE    WERNER    COMPANY,  Akron,  0. 


Address 
City 


.State. 


Pac.Mo,  3-09 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Paolfle  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adrertlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The  Leading  Business  College 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Better  than  ever. 

Strong  faculty — every  teacher  a 
business  man.  Thorough  prep- 
aration for  all  phases  of  business. 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for  Eastern  and  Western 
otileges.  A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  bctys  and  girls  as 
early  as  the  age  of  6.  A  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director. 
Track  and  field  athletics.  A  well  appointed  hoarding  hall  for 
girls.     For  catalogue  address 

PORTLAND  ACADEMY,  Portland,  Oregon 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW? 

THAT'S  ALL  WE  WANT  TO  KNOW 

we  WILL  xoT  give  you  any  oraxd  faizR 

or  a  lot  of  FRKK  STUFF  if  you  answer  this  ad. 

Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  rich  ih  a  wekk. 

But  if  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  t&U 

ent  with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can 

tnnke  m<>ney»  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  with 

6c   in  stamps  for  portfolio  of  cartixms  and 

SAMfLB  LFssoM  PLATE,  and  Ict  US  explain. 

THE  W.  L.  EVANS  School  of  artooniaf . 

320  Kiiiginuoro  B:ai;.,  CLKVELAND,  O. 


Telegraphy  Stenography 


Better  wages  and  more  prominent  positions  secured 
by  taking  combined  course.  R.R.  wires  in  schoolroom. 
We  teach  Shorthand  by  correspondence.   Write  Depi.  C 

OREGON  EXPERT  COLLEGE 

83  Fifth  Street,  Fifth  Floor  Portland,  Oreson 


Kjr  iii.'iil  nt  liiMiie  or  in  our  K4-siik'iit  Siili<»l.  Mvii 
and  womea  artiiiUearn  k'mhI  gnlnriea  at  easy  work. 
Individual,  praiticat  inntruction.  We  icuaranli'i' 
profifipnry  or  money  refunded.  Powitiontt  ftshurrtl. 
IllaalrallBK.  fartoanlac,  Coanerc'.al  Wnlrainc, 
Mi-rhanlral,  Arrkltretnral,  and  8hp<-t  MeUI  Pallrra 
llrafllnr  taui;>it  l>y  in«tru<'t.>rk  trained  in  Kuro|>a 
ari'l  AuK'rica.  Advisory  Hoiird  approve!  loMona.  TriT 
to  find  out  your  n,>-i\t  and  prol>al>lo  ■ucrru.  Tidl 
A( '.M K  Si'li'xd  of  Draw i nc, :i4n  S. St. , Kalaniaioo, Mii'li. 


MANUSCRIPTS  TYPEWRIHEN 

Edilora  Demand  Typewritten  Storiet 

Expert  Service        Moderate  Fees 

L.  E.  SW^ARTZ.        526  Newport,  Lakeview,  Chicavo 


INCREASE 

TOUR 
SALARY 


Manaicrrs,  Arrounlanta,  Anditora, 

aM^  your  salary  tliruugh  our  new 
our  8i.xteen-i>aKe  book  prepared 


Ronkkerpen.  ('anhler*,  Offi 
Scerelarin  an.l  0*f>e  Men— In 
systeui  of  education  outlined 
for  you. 

"A  Practical  Way  of  Making  More  Money" 

Bo  an  expert.  It  miiu'res  on'y  »  '^^w  minutes  of  your  «pare 
time.  Tlie  Ijook  Is  KRKE  TO  YOl',  and  will  lie  mai'od  promptly 
upon  request.  It  tells  you  how  you  can  earn  MORK  PAY  and  that 
is  what  you  want.     Its  yours  for  the  askinn.     WKITK.  TODAY. 

COMMERCIAL  WORLD  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

172  (JUISWOI.D  STKKK.T.  DKTKOIT.  MICH. 


^ 


LEARN  PLUMBING 


A  trade  that  ■wilt  make  you  Independent  for  1 
Hours  Shorter— Pay  Blggor— Demand     roat.r  tliaa 
any  other  trade.    You  need  no  previ  us  rxperU 
ence.  Our  practical  me     o  "8  enable  you  In  a  Tew 
months  to  hold  position  as   ekilied  phi   ibcr  or  [ 
conduct  your  own  business.   Catalog  ..ent  free. 

St.  Louis  Trades  School 

4421  Olive  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ff>'WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


Our  graduates  are  fll'in?   Hl^th  Salaried 
PoHiliuas.     Good  artist.s 

EARN  $25  TO  $100  PER  WEEK 

and  upwards,  in  «a«y  fasclnatlag  work.  Our  courses  ol 
Personal  Home  Iniitnirtlon  by  correspondence,  are  cob. 
plet«,  pntelleal.  Klevcn  years'  successful  teacliinK-  Kxpert  In- 
structors. Poaltlons  Kuaranteed  eumpeteut  workers.  Write  for 
iiandttome  Art  Book,  Free. 

SCHOOL  OF  APPIHID  AET  (Founded  1898) 
ai^B^iB  H  53  Uallery  Fine  Arts,  Battle  Creek,  Mich,  mb^bbm 


PLUMBING 
ELECTRICITY 
AUTOMOBILING 
BRICKLAYING 
PLASTERING 

TaiiRht  by  actual  work  in  shops  and 
buildinRS.     NO  BOOKS. 

Advanced  Scholars  earn  Wajfes. 

Write  (or  free  CataloKue. 

COYNE  NATIONALTRADE  SCHOOL 

and  CONTRACTING  CO. 
231  8th  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  B.«rdinif  an<l  Day  S.hi..l  fnr  B<>y».  ArrnMlitr.l  t..  all  Irailinx  c.lleK«« 
and  univrrrllies.  H<>y>  of  any  ana  adniitteil  at  any  time.  Write  Ut 
IIIUBtratril  CaLnlofile. 

nil.  .1.  W.  HII,f„  Proprii'tor  iiikI  IMiidpiil 

roin  i,.\M),  <>ni:<i<>N 


The  CALIFORNIA  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

CORONADO  :  CALIFORNIA 

Preparatory  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and  all  American  Colleges.  An  EnRlish  course  for  boys 
not  going  to  College.  Situated  on  far-famed  Coronado  Island,  and  having  the  most  equable  climate 
in  the  United  States.     Boys  received  at  any  time.     Catalogue  on  application. 

BARTLETT  R.  BISHOP,  A.  B..  General  M>n«(er 
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O         TV/If  TCf/^    YOUK  MONEY  BACK  if  it  docs 
UliVJI  KJ  Ol^^     not.      Catalogs  and   sample  parts 

^VARRANTED 
TO  PLEASE 


3,000  selections  at  10  eents,  SENT 
FKEE.  Twelve  cents  brings 
py  of  SUNBUKST.  a 
!lirhtful  PIANO  SOLO. 
Regular  price,  25  cents.  Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied, 
BELL  MUSIC  CO..  1193  Broadway,  New  York  City,N.Y. 


This  MAGAZINE 


FREE 


TACKLE  is  a  high-grade,  illustrated 
[monthly  magazine  about  FISHING— an  in 
Iteresting  periodical  published  in  the  heart 
■of  the  fishing  tackle  world.  Subscription 
■  price  20  cents  a  year,  or  tllTee  months 
I  tree,  if  you  mention  this  ad. 
I  TACKLE.  Box  527      Kalamazoo.  Mich 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taufht  and  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 

PHONE 

METHOD 

Combined  with 
The  Rosenthal  Common 
Sense  Method  of 
Practical  Linguistry 
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ments. Highest  standard  of  ac- 
commodations at  moderate  rates 

CHAS.  LEIGH  TAYLOR,  Pres. 

WALTER  S.  GILSON.  V.  Pres. 
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THE  DANMOORE 
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WITH  GRILL 
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FREMONT  HOTEL 
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Thos.  Pascoe,  Proprietor 
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It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that 
many  women  never  realize  the  possibilities  of  the 
figure,  until  it  is  gowned  in  a  dress  fitted  over  a 
C/B  A  LA  SFIRITE  CORSET.  Being  con- 
structed  with  exquisite  regard  to  the  artistic 
effect  in  dress,  it  gives  grace  of  contour,  ease  in 
movement,  equalizes  proportions,  and  while 
following  all  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  it  is  com- 
pletely comfortable,  restful,  supporting  and  buoyant. 
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The  City  of  Renown 

By  Arthur  A.  Marks 

"The  City  of  Renown,"  hear  mortals  cry, 

"The  City  of  Renown,  where  does  it  lie?" 

Beyond  the  rugged  land  of  years. 

Beyond  the  Sea  of  Bitter  Tears, 

Through  narrow  passes  of  Despair, 

O'er  desert  lands,  the  lifeless  air 

Of  which  is  breathed  from  breasts  forlorn; 

Through  realms  of  Malice,  Spite  and  Scorn, 

Beyond  the  Islands  of  Disdain, 

There  spreads  a  fair,  bejewell'd  plain 

Which  borders  on  a  sea  serene. 

Its  lakes  are  calm,  its  meadow^s  green. 

Its  mountains  rise  like  peaks  of  gold. 

To  silvery  clouds  that  gently  fold 

Them  in  their  arms  as  Love  her  own; 

Beyond — a  garden  'round  a  throne — 

There  lies  the  City  of  Renown. 


To  Our  Readers 

About  The  Pacific  Monthly  for  April 

r CRUISE  AFTER  SEA  ELEPHANTS,  by  Charles  Miller  Harris,  will 
l>e  one  of  our  leading  features  next  month.  !Mr.  Harris  tells  an  ex- 
ceedingl}-  interesting  story  of  a  very  unique  adventure  off  the  coas'.  of 
I>o\ver  California,  in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  that  huge  and  almost 
extinct  mammal  known  as  the  Elephant  Seal.  The  author  is  well 
known  as  a  collector  for  European  museums,  and  his  latest  exploit 
makes  a  notable  contribution  to  the  science  of  natural  history.  The  article  is  illus- 
trated from  numerous  snapshot  photographs  of  these  rare  and  gigantic  animals. 

Triggerfingeritis  is  the  somewhat  bizarre  title  of  a  collection  of  personal  recol- 
lections and  anecdotes  about  extraordinary  frontier  characte's  of  the  past.  Edgar 
Beecher  Bronson,  the  author  and  well-known  magazine  writer,  was  a  cattleman  in 
the  so-called  "wild  and  woolly  days"  of  the  Western  range  country,  and  personally 
knew  mast  of  the  men  of  whom  he  writes.  Thouidi  those  times  have  gone  forever, 
and  the  West  is  no  longer  the  land  of  war-pain^  and  scalping-knives,  and  has  doubt- 
less fewer  "bad  men"  than  New  York  City,  r.rd  lees  gim-play  tlian  the  aristocratic 
South, — yet  the  glamor  of  romance  thrown  about  its  rough-and-ready  past  makes 
such  articles  as  Triggerfingeritis  perennially  interesting.  Of  course  everybody 
knows  that  the  West  is  today  as  mild  and  civilized  as  New  Jersey.  The  story  is 
illustrated  by  Charles  S.  Price,  a  new  Western  artist  of  marked  promise. 

Other  important  special  articles  of  the  nnmber  are:  The  concluding  instal- 
ment of  The  Story  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  by  W.  F.  Bailey,  bringing  the  history 
of  that  road  down  to  the  present  time;  The  Oil  Industry  in  California,  indicating 
the  marvelous  development  of  petroleum  discovery  in  the  Southwest;  Little  ChiU 
dren  of  the  Soil,  an  account  of  some  remarkable  Western  seed  farms;  and  Lilies 
That  Go  by  Other  Names,  by  Charles  Francis  Saunders,  and  illustrated  by  Eliza- 
beth Saunders.  This  last  is  a  particularly  charming  little  article  on  bulbs  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Some  Splendid  Fiction 

The  April  number  will  be  unusually  strong  in  fiction.  Easter  Bells,  by  the 
famous  Italian  author,  D'Annunzio,  translated  for  Tue  Pacific  Monthly  by 
Mary  J.  Safford,  is,  like  all  of  the  work  of  this  writer,  especially  noteworthy  for 
its  fine  literary  style,  which  the  translator  has  well  preserved.  Sheykh  Achmed 
Abdullah  El  Sufi,  a  "true  l)elicver"  and  an  Oriental  scholar  of  Oxford  training, 
makes  his  initial  bow  to  American  readers  with  the  delightful  Oriental  tale:  The 
True  Story  of  the  Wise  Kadee  and  the  Faithless  Woman.  The  story  is  full  of  the 
matchless  imagery  and  atmosphere  of  the  ancient  East,  and  has  the  fascination  of 
a  tale  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  Adelaide  Soule  returns  to  our  pages  with  one  of 
the  most  charming  stories  she  has  written:  One  Tonrh  of  Nature.  Don't  fail  to 
read  it.  Jack  London  gives  us  another  splendid  instalment  of  Martin  Eden. 
Charles  Badger  Clark,  Jr.,  wliose  reappearance  this  month  will  be  welcomed  l)y 
all  of  our  readers,  will  have  The  Married  Man,  a  two-page  poem,  in  April, — one  of 
the  best  things  he  has  done. 

Fine  pictures  of  Western  scenery,  and  the  latest  news-items  of  interest  about 
"Western  development,  will  help  to  complete  what  wo  feel  you  will  agree  to  be 
a  remarkably  good  number. 
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The  Inland  Waterways  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States 


By  Grant  Foreman 


NOTE — This  article  bears  interestingly  upon  the  present  great  movement 
for  ivaterzcay  improvement  in  America.  The  author  has  given  the  subject  ex- 
tended study,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. — Editor. 


ISTORY  records  that  the 
growth  of  the  civihzation 
of  every  country  is  coex- 
tensive with  the  develop- 
ment of  its  commerce.  No 
nation  has  been  great 
enough  to  develop  its  possibilities  by  a 
merely  domestic  commerce,  but  all  have 
enjoyed  their  greatest  prosperity  through 
trading  and  intermingling  with  the  peo- 
ples of  other  countries.  And  their  suc- 
cess was  measured  by  the  facility  with 
which  their  products  w-ere  transported. 

The  coast  line  of  Europe  is  19,820 
miles  in  length,  or  one  mile  of  coast  to 
every  192  miles  of  area  of  the  continent, 
a  much  greater  rate  than  that  of  any 
other  continent.  The  3,600  miles  of  Arc- 
tic coast  line  along  northern  Russia, 
which  is  ice  bound  for  many  months  of 
the  year,  has  contributed  little  to  either 


commerce  or  civilization,  while  the  ex- 
tensive coast  line  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
where  winter  and  storms  are  little  known, 
gave  to  the  world  the  pioneers  of  com- 
merce and  a  civilization  whose  impress 
has  been  felt  for  thousands  of  years. 

While  the  benefits  of  commerce  were 
focussed  on  favorably-situated  sea-ports, 
they  radiated  over  large  areas  of  adjoin- 
ing territory.  The  city  of  Venice,  built 
on  the  Rialto,  and  others  of  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  by  reason  of 
its  splendid  situation  as  a  sea-port,  six 
hundred  years  ago  became  the  autocrat 
of  the  world's  commerce,  but  it  only  re- 
flected the  prosperity  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

While  the  advantages  of  sea-ports  were 
utilized,  the  value  of  rivers  and  canals 
for  navigation  also  was  early  recognized 
in  Europe.     Though  water  navigation  in 
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SCENE  ON   TIIE  AMSTERDAM-UTUECHT   CANAL. 

At  Brcuhelcn     FourtcHTi   Miles  South  of  Ainstordnni.      In   Europe  Much   of  tho   Heavy   and   Inip<»rlshal)Ie   Freight 

Is  TransiKH-teU,  at  Insignificant  Cost,   By   the  Waterways.— the  Railways  Handling  Chiefly 

the    Lighter   and    More    Perishable    Merchandise. 


some  form  throughout  Europe  is  nearly 
as  old  as  history,  its  great  growth  is  of 
but  recent  date.  The  invention  of  the 
lock,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  made  it 
possible  to  build  canals  through  territory 
of  varying  elevation,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  invention  of  the  steamboat  that  stimu- 
lus was  given  to  river  and  canal  naviga- 
tion. There  is  abundant  evidence  that  as 
far  back  as  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Germany,  France  and  England,  their 
streams  were  improved  and  canals  were 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  naviga- 
tion. And  in  later  years  the  utilization 
of  these  streams  became  part  of  the  na- 
tional policy  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Movement  in  Belgium. 

Antwerp,  metropolis  of  Belgium  and 
one  of  the  great  ports  of  Europe,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  River  Scheldt  before  it 
crosses  the  line  into  Holland.  The  im- 
provement of  the  river  has  made  of  this 
city  a  seaport  of  importance.  She  has 
dockage  facilities  for  receiving  2,000  sea- 


going vessels.  In  a  public  square  of  Ant- 
werp is  a  large  statue  surmounted  by  the 
graceful  figure  of  a  man  poised  on  one 
foot,  in  the  act  of  throwing  from  him 
the  severed  hand  of  a  giant  who  lies  at 
his  feet.  This  monument  tells  a  story 
that  is  cherished  by  the  people  of  Ant- 
werp as  part  of  her  history.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  city  all  who  were  engaged  in 
navigating  the  River  Scheldt  were  re- 
quired to  pay  tribute  to  a  giant  who  in- 
habited a  fortress  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Any  one  pa^^kig  the  giant's 
stronghold  without  rennCTing  him  tribute 
did  so  under  pain  of  losing  his  right 
hand.  This  continued  until  Brabo,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  province  of  Bra- 
bant, succeeded  in  destroying  the  mon- 
ster, whose  right  hand  he  cut  off  and 
threw  into  the  river ;  whence  the  resi- 
dence of  the  giant  obtained  the  name  of 
Handwerpen. 

Whether  or  not  the  legend  is  true,  it 
is  believed  by  Belgians,  and  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  Brabo  is  a  testimonial  of 
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the  fact  that  the  utiHzation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  her  rivers  is  essentially  part  of 
the  national  life  of  Belgium,  as  indeed  it 
is  of  other  European  countries.  Belgium 
has  11,373  square  miles  of  area — about 
one-fifth  the  size  of  the  state  of  Illinois — 
and  she  has  1,367  miles  of  navigable 
rivers  and  canals,  one  mile  of  waterway 
for  every  8.3  square  miles  of  territory, 
and  on  these  1,367  miles  of  waterwavs 
she  has  expended  $80,000,000  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years. 

Wonderful  Holland. 

While  Europe  is  now  witnessing  a  vast 
amount  of  river  and  canal  improvement, 
its  achievements  in  that  field  are  by  no 
means  due  to  any  advantage  which  nature 
has  given  her  over  the  United  States. 
She  is  engaged  in  this  work  so  exten- 
sively because  she  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ness long  enough   to   find  that   it  pays. 


The  countries  of  Europe  have  demon- 
strated that  river  and  canal  development 
is  a  practical,  paying  investment.  The  ex- 
perience of  Holland  may  be  cited  as  an 
example ;  originally  a  section  poor  in 
soil  and  resources,  she  became  rich  in 
commerce  because  of  her  rivers  and 
canals  and  harbors.  Only  thirty-four  per 
cent  of  her  land  is  even  good  clay  soil. 
The  remainder  is  poor,  and  partially  re 
claimed,  swamp  land. 

Within  the  12,731  square  miles  of  her 
area,  only  sligh'tly  larger  than  that  of 
Belgium,  there  are  navigable  channels  of 
streams  totaling  1,135  miles  in  length. 
And  by  appropriating  the  smaller  streams 
to  the  canal  system,  the  Dutch  have 
formed  for  themselves  a  network  of 
canals,  small  and  great,  the  united  lengtl- 
of  which  amounts  to  1,522  miles.  The 
surface  of  a  large  part  of  Holland  is  be 
low  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  kepi 


A   TYPICAL   DUTCH    WATERWAY. 

Ill   Holland   the   Canals    Are   I.lti>rally    tho    Highways   of    the   Conntry.    the   Snrfaoe    Being    Above    the    Adjarent 

Farm   Lands.      Innuaicnilile    Windmills   Snpply    "Power"    for   a   Great    Nnmber   of   Purposes   Besides 

the  Important  Duty  of  Land   Drainage  by   Pumping 
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out  by  huge  dykes.  Many  of  her  canals 
therefore,  being  at  sea  level,  are  built 
above  the  surface  of  the  country. 

Three  navigable  streams  empty  into  the 
ocean  within  the  boundaries  of  Holland : 
the  Rhine,  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt. 
These  rivers,  in  connection  with  the  many 
inlets  and  bays  abounding  on  the  coast  of 
the  Netherlands,  offered  an  unsurpassed 
system  for  moving  freight  from  the  in- 
terior, which  centuries  ago  placed  Hol- 
land   in    the    front    rank    of   commercial 


the  North  Sea.  The  surface  of  this  canal 
is  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
necessitating  huge  dams  and  locks  at  the 
ends,  to  keep  the  sea  out.  This  method 
of  construction  made  it  possible  to  drain 
and  reclaim  12,000  acres  of  valuable  low- 
lying  land  near  Amsterdam.  The  canal 
cost  about  $12,000,000. 

A  trip  I  made  by  canal-boat  from  Rot- 
terdam to  Delft  was  no  less  instructive 
than  interesting.  Passing  along  this  ele- 
vated highway  of  water,  I  looked  down 


A   TOW   OF   BARGES   ON   THE3   RHINE. 
Thin   MoHt    iinportniit    Waterwny    of   Oerinnny    Hns   Roon    Improyod    nt    Rnorraous   Cost;    Mnny   Times    Rctiiriii'd, 
Howevor,    By   the   Wonlth    Added    to   the    ReKloii. 


countries  and  made  her  one  of  the  richest 
of  states.  In  1282  the  Zuyder  Zee  was 
opened  to  the  north  into  the  German 
Ocean  and  there  was  carried  into  the 
docks  and  canals  of  Amsterdam  the  traf- 
fic of  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  and  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
Since  1862  Holland  has  expended 
nearly  $85,000,000  on  improvements  and 
extensions  of  her  waterways.  One  of 
the  largest  and  most  interesting  canals  in 
Europe  is  the  ship  canal  extending  from 
Amsterdam  westward  across  Holland  to 


on  either  side  of  mc  at  the  meadows  and 
gardens,  the  landscape  in  every  direction 
punctuated  by  windmills.  This  part  of 
Holland  is  a  dead  level,  and  as  a  con- 
stant sea  breeze  blows  over  it  without  in- 
terruption, windmills  are  universally  em- 
ployed, not  only  for  industrial  purposes, 
but  for  pumping  water  out  of  low  places 
where  it  is  constantly  collecting  from 
this  low  flat  land.  On  the  canal  we  met 
loaded  boats  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions 
One  type  we  met  often — a  boat,  towed 
by  a  man  and  his  family,  taking  to  Rot- 
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A    CURVE    ON    THE    MAGNIFICENT    DANUBE    CANAL,    VIENNA. 


terdam  a  load  of  country  produce  at  an 
expense  of  only  a  few  cents  a  ton. 
Others  were  sea-going  vessels  plowing 
their    way    through    this    pastoral    land- 


scape, taking  to  the  very  door  of  the  con- 
sumer, without  change  of  transportation 
and  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  the  product  of 
some  other  country. 


GODESBERG— ONE   OF  THE   OLD   CASTLES   OVERLOOKING   THE   RHINE. 
In    Ancient    Days    Each    Petty    Prince   or    Baron    Exacted    Toll    of    All    Traffic    of    the    Waterways    Through    H!s 
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Nature  has  not  favored  Europe  as  she 
has  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  nat- 
ural inland  waterways.  Europe  contains 
no  great  river  systems  such  as  we  pos- 
sess, where  the  main  stream  and  its  tribu- 
taries may  serve  large  tracts  of  terri- 
tory. Yet  the  countries  of  Europe  have 
taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity  of- 
fered by  nature  and  have  supplemented 
her  gifts  by  artificial  waterways.  They 
have  coined  the  word  "canalization." 
W^here  they  find  a  small  stream  feeding 


880  miles  long  and  drains  an  area  of 
75,000  square  miles.  The  Arkansas 
River  is  2,170  miles  long  and  drains  an 
area  of  178,000  square  miles.  A  vast 
amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in 
improving  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries. 
Today  in  one  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Rhine,  from  Mannheim  to  Strassburg,  a 
distance  of  seventy-five-  miles,  where 
normally  the  river  is  navigable  only 
about  six  months  in  the  year,  $3,212,000 
is  being  spent  in  deepening  and  regulat- 


HKAD    OF    Tin:    DAMIU;    VASAL,     WITU     LOCKHKIbflH.     AT     VUONNA      SUOWINC     COMBINATION     OK 
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OK   PURI.IC  STRUCTI'RKS   IN    KIROI'K. 


a  navigable  one  they  "canalize"  the  small 
stream — make  a  canal  of  it — build  locks. 
dig  it  out,  and  by  following  the  meander- 
ings  of  the  stream  secure  a  navigable 
channel  at  comparatively  small  cost,  and 
bring  water  navigation  into  a  new  region 
or  cut  across  into  another  river  or  canal. 

The  Great  Work  of  Germany. 

The  Rhine  is  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial highways  in  Europe.  Next  to 
the  Danube  it  is  the  largest  river  in  Eu- 
rope outside  of  Russia.     The   Rhine  is 


ing  the  river,  which  it  is  ex])ectcd  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  from  all 
ocean  points  to  southwest  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Germany  is  now  building 
a  canal  to  connect  the  Rhine  with  the 
ritv  of  Hanover,  which  is  to  cost 
$47,000,000.  In  1905  the  German  Gov- 
ernment approved  the  exi)enditure  of 
$83,500,000  for  river  and  canal  improve- 
ment, A  large  part  of  this  sum  is  to  be 
used  in  constructing  a  canal  to  comiect 
the  river  Weser  with  the  Rhine,  includ- 
ing the  canalization  of  the  Lippe,  a  trib 
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From   Photograph   by    Floyd    Bushnell. 
CASCADE   LOCKS,    ON   THE   COLUMBIA. 
Gates  Half  Open,   Showing  Steamboat   Bound   From   Portland  to  The   Dalles. 


.utary  of  the  Rhine.  A  canal  now  being 
constructed,  at  a  cost  of  over  $10,000,000, 
from  Berlin  to  Stetten,  on  the  River 
Oder,  which  flows  into  the  Baltic  Sea, 
will  soon  enable  ocean  vessels  to  unload 
within  the  city  of  Berlin,  which  will 
make  that  inland  city  practically  a  sea- 
port. 

In  Germany  before  1870,  canals  lan- 
guished, but  by  1875  public  opinion  was 
sufflcientlv   educated   to   understand   the 


necessity  for  a  development  of  the  in- 
land waterways.  This  feeling  was  stim- 
ulated by  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  high 
rates  of  the  state  railways,  and  traders 
began  to  avail  themselves  of  the  low 
freights  on  the  then  existing  waterways. 
During  the  ten  years,  1890-1899,  a  sum 
of  nearly  $73,000,000  was  expended  on 
inland  waterways,  mainly  on  the  canali- 
zation of  rivers ;  and  in  the  next  five 
years   Germany   spent   over  $30,000,000 
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TYPES   OF   MISSISSIPPI    CR.\FT. 
Waterfront  of  Cairo,  Illinois,  on  the  Occasion  of  President  Roosevelt's  Mississippi  Trip  In   1907, 
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more  on  her  9,000  miles  of  waterways. 
Beside  a  number  of  other  canals  contem- 
plated, she  is  planning  a  canal  which 
shall  leave  the  river  Rhine  at  Mannheim, 
utilizing  by  canalization  the  river  Nac- 
kar,  proceeding  eastward  and  joining  the 
headwaters  of  the  Danube.  By  this  route 
goods  may  be  carried  from  the  Black 
Sea  westward  up  the  Danube  through 
Europe  and  down  the  Rhine  to  the 
North  Sea,  and  vice  versa,  at  cheap 
rates.  The  result  of  the  careful  devel- 
opment of  canals  and  natural  waterways 
in  Germany  is  apparent  in  the  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  transportation  by  about 
one-half.  The  present  cost  of  carriage 
is  less  than  one-half  of  one  cent  per  ton 
per  mile. 

The  traveler  on  a  passenger  train  in 
Europe  receives  some  of  the  very  sub- 
stantial benefits  of  water  transportation. 
The  rolling  stock  on  European  railroads 
is  small  and  light.  They  have  no  freight 
trains  as  we  know  them.  Instead,  they 
have  what  they  call  "goods  trains"  made 
up  of  light  cars  of  a  few  tons  capacity. 
They  carry  only  light,  perishable  freight 
and  many  things  we  would  send  by  ex- 
press. The  result  is  that  there  is  not  the 
wear  and  tear  on  the  tracks  that  are 
caused  by  our  great  engines  and  enor- 
mous freight  trains,  with  the  frequent 
loss  of  life  and  property  resulting  from, 
broken  rails.  Their  railroads  do  not 
carry  coal  and  lumber  and  grain  and 
other  heavy  freight  that  wears  out  the 
rails  and  congests  the  roads,  causing  de- 
layed passenger  trains  which  so  often 
tax  our  patience  in  this  country.  Such 
freight  is  carried  by  water  on  the  num- 
erous canals  and  rivers  of  Europe ;  more 
slowly,  perhaps,  but  in  the  end  quite  as 
expeditiously  and  at  only  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  moving  freight  in  this  coun- 
try. I  traveled  all  of  one  day  up  the 
Rhine  from  Bonn  to  Mainz.  We  met 
tow  after  tow  of  barges — four  or  five 
great  barges  fastened  together  and  trav- 
eling tandem  under  the  steam  of  one  tug. 
All  day  we  met  these  great  freight  ves- 
sels and  all  manner  of  sea-going  ships, 
loaded  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Rhine 
with  coal,  lumber,  iron,  etc.,  for  the  cities 
of  the  lower  Rhine,  for  coast  cities  or 
inland-river   towms   of   other    European 


countries ;  the  merchandise  carried  prac- 
tically from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer so  cheaply  that  the  freight  rates 
did  not  cheat  the  producer  out  of  a  de- 
cent profit  nor  outrage  the  consumer  by 
their  amount. 

Passing  up  that  German  river  whose 
waters  are  guarded  by  ruined  castles  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  one  is  impressed  by  the 
frugality  and  industry  of  the  Germans. 
And  one  realizes  too,  how  free  river 
transportation  makes  the  land  near  the 
river  which  is  otherwise  inaccessible,  the 
most  desirable  of  all.  From  Bonn  to 
Mainz  the  north  and  west  bank  of  the 
river  is  one  continuous  vineyard  from 
which  is  produced  some  of  the  best  wane 
of  Europe.  Not  a  foot  of  available 
ground  is  neglected.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Bingen  the  banks  rise  almost  precipitous- 
ly for  several  hundred  feet  from  the 
water,  and  these  banks  are  often  nearly 
solid  rock.  At  intervals  of  a  few  feet  up 
these  slopes  that  seem  almost  too  steep 
to  stand  on,  these  patient  Germans  have 
built  stone  retaining  walls  and  have  ac- 
tually carried  up  on  their  backs,  earth  to 
fill  in  behind  the  walls,  in  which  to  plant 
their  grapes.  Looking  up  at  the  men 
and  women  at  work  among  the  vines  one 
thinks  that  a  misstep  would  drop  one  of 
them  in  the  river  at  the  bottom  of  this 
tilting  vineyard.  This  unusual  spectacle 
is  seen  for  many  miles  along  the  river. 
The  market  for  these  people  is  practi- 
cally at  their  door.  The  river  which  rolls 
past  their  vineyards,  carries,  for  a  few 
cents  a  ton,  the  fruit  of  their  arduous 
toil,  and  the  question  of  rebates  and 
freight  discrimination  enters  not  into  the 
calculation  of  the  thrifty  husbandman. 

The  Splendid  Improvements  of  France. 

France  has  an  area  of  204,000  square 
miles — about  four-fifths  as  large  as 
Texas— with  40,000,000  population.  In 
the  past  twenty-five  years  she  has  ex- 
pended $200,000,000  on  her  3,045  miles 
of  state-owned  and  toll-free  canals  and 
her  4,665  miles  of  streams,  and  she  has 
schemes  in  hand  for  spending  $100,000,- 
000  more.  France  has  no  large  rivers, 
but  she  has  made  the  most  of  those  she 
possesses.  One  of  the  largest  enterprises 
she  has  under  way  is  a  canal  from  Mar- 
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seilles  to  the  river  Rhone.  The  Rhone 
flows  south  through  France  into  the 
Mediterranean,  but  before  reaching  the 
sea  it  spreads  over  a  large  delta  through 
which  it  has  been  difficult  to  maintain 
a  navigable  channel.  To  overcome  the 
trouble  a  ship  canal  is  being  built  from 
the  river  above  the  delta  to  the  coast  at 
Marseilles  which  shall  cost  when  com- 
pleted, $13,703,000.  This  canal  will  not 
be  completed  until  1913.  On  the  splen- 
did inland  waterways  of  France  the  aver- 
age freight  rate  is  about  one  centime 
(one-fifth  of  a  cent)  per  ton  per  kilo- 
meter (six-tenths  of  a  mile)  as  against 
six  or  eight  centimes  by  rail. 

Most  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Eu- 
rope outside  of  Russia,  rise  in  or  near 
Switzerland  and  take  their  various 
courses  to  the  sea.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  their  arrangement  to  connect 
them  by  canals  into  one  large  system  of 
waterways.  The  fact  that  some  of  these 
rivers  pass  through  more  than  one  coun- 
try or  political  subdivision  was  for  a  long 
time  a  great  hindrance  to  their  system- 
atic improvement.  Beside  the  necessity 
of  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  affected,  frequently  a 
difficult  accomplishment,  there  were 
petty  princes  on  .some  of  the  rivers  who 
claimed  the  right  to  levy  taxes  on  the 
vessels  passing  their  various  strong- 
holds in  emulation  of  the  giant  of  Ant- 
werp, and  it  was  not  until  within  the  last 
forty  years  that  these  claims  were  com- 
pletely abolished  in  Europe. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  opening 
up  rivers  for  free  navigation  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  river 
Elbe  which  rises  in  Bohemia  and  flows 
through  the  (jerman  provinces  of  Sax- 
ony, Anhault  and  Hanover  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  Formerly  three  entrepots 
(Pirna,  Dresden  and  Magdeburg), 
thirty-five  tolls  and  numerous  corpora- 
tions of  privileged  watermen,  opposed 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  navi- 
gation. The  Austrians  and  Saxons  alone 
could  navigate  the  upper  Elbe,  that  is 
from  Mag(leburg  to  where  it  ceases  to  be 
navigable,  and  the  Prussians  and  Ham- 
burgers had  the  sole  privilege  of  navi- 
gating the  lower  Elbe.  To  overcome 
these  obstacles,  the  countries  interested, 


Austria,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Hanover,  Den- 
mark and  minor  principalities,  met  in 
convention  in  1821,  1842,  1850,  1858, 
1861  and  1870,  on  each  of  which  occa- 
sions mutual  concessions  were  made,  un- 
til in  1870,  after  great  difficulties,  the 
German  Empire  succeeded  in  securing 
the  complete  freedom  of  the  river. 

What  Russia  Is  Doing. 

The  largest  river  in  Europe,  the  Volga 
in  Russia,  is  2325  miles  long — only  155 
miles  longer  than  the  Arkansas.  Next 
to  it  in  length  is  the  Danube — I  can  tes- 
tify that  from  Vienna  to  Budapest  it 
is  beautiful  but  not  blue — it  is  only  1735 
miles  long — a  little  longer  than  our  Co- 
lumbia,— but  it  has  over  100  navigable 
tributaries.  Immense  sums  have  been 
spent  for  the  improvement  of  the  Dan- 
ube, a  large  part  of  which  was  accom- 
plished under  what  was  known  as  the 
'European  Commission  of  the  Danube," 
composed  of  representatives  of  England, 
France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  Tur- 
key and  Austria;  and  in  1901,  Austria- 
Hungary  in  the  recent  enthusiasm  for 
economic  development,  voted  a  credit  of 
$12,500,000  for  the  construction  of 
canals  between  the  Danube  and  the  Oder, 
and  thence  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula 
which  empty  into  the  German  Ocean  and 
the  Baltic  Sea  respectively ;  the  work  to 
be  completed  by  the  year  1914. 

Russia  has  spent  large  sums  for  the 
accomplishmient  of  great  internal  water- 
ways, and  is  now  developing  the  most 
ambitious  plans  for  improving  her  sys- 
tem in  a  manner  that  shall  benefit  the 
interior  of  her  domain,  and  will  give 
many  of  her  inland  cities  the  advantages 
of  a  sea-port.  Besides  many  other  pro- 
jects in  hand,  Russia  is  planning  to  put 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  all  the  country  near 
it  in  close  connnunication  with  Europe 
by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Total   Improvement   Covers   Area   Less 
Than  Mississippi  Valley. 

Excluding  Russia,  the  seven  countries 
engaged  so  extensively  in  this  groat  work 
constitute  what  is  known  as  Central  Eu- 
rope, which  has  an  area  of  less  than 
800,000  sqiiare  miles.     This  is  less  than 
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two-thirds  of  the  area  of  our  Mississippi- 
river  system.  In  other  words  the  area 
of  the  section  drained  by  the  Rhine,  the 
Weser,  the  Oder,  the  Meuse,  the  Scheldt, 
the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  the  Po, 
the  Danube,  the  Vistula,  the  Elbe,  the 
Moldau  and  the  Iser,  is  less  than  the  area 
of  the  watershed  of  the  Missouri,  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Red  rivers.  Yet  in 
this  area,  these  countries  of  Europe  have 
expended  over  $500,000,000  in  the  past 
tzventy-five  years,  or  $20,000,000  a  year 
for  the  improvement  of  these  rivers  and 
for  the  construction  of  connecting  canals 


another  sea.  The  market  is  always 
within  the  reach  of  the  producer  and  a 
famine  of  freight  cars  has  no  terrors  for 
him. 

Why  Has   the    United  States   Lagged? 

There  was  a  time  when  we  of  the 
United  States  enjoyed  a  considerable 
commerce  by  way  of  our  rivers  and  can- 
als. But  while  ocean-going  vessels  and 
ocean  harbors  have  been  improved  and 
enlarged  year  after  year  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  placed  upon  them, 
our  internal  waterways  have  languished. 


TYPES  OF  FREIfillT  B.AROES  USED  ON  AUSTRIAN   WATERWAYS 


making  all  into  a  great  waterway  system, 
and  the  zvork  now  in  hand  and  being 
planned  calls  for  the  expenditnre  of  three 
or  four  hundred  millions  more. 

They  have  passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  this  work  has  been  progress- 
ing in  a  business-like  way  purely  as  a 
business  venture,  the  soundness  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated  by  years  of  suc- 
cess. The  result  is  that  Europe  is  cov- 
ered with  a  network  of  navigable  chan- 
nels. Cargoes  can  pass  up  one  river 
from  its  mouth,  follow  a  canal  across  to 
another  river,  penetrate  some  other  coun- 
try; or  passing  down  that  river,  enter 


And  the  fact  that  this  era  of  neglect  of 
our  water  transportation  facilities  is  con- 
current with  the  amazing  growth  and 
combination  of  railroads  and  their  power 
in  our  state  and  national  legislative 
bodies,  is  more  than  a  coincidence.  And 
while  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads,  I  believe 
the  fact  that  in  Europe,  where  most  of 
the  railroads  are  owned  by  the  govern- 
ments that  are  endeavoring  to  reduce 
freight  rates  and  stimulate  commerce, 
the  improvement  of  rivers  and  the  con- 
struction of  canals  by  the  governments 
have  kept  pace  with  the  building  of  rail- 
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roads,  should  convey  to  us  a  wholesome 
lesson. 

In  Europe  if  tiiere  is  rivalry  between 
railroads  and  water  transportation  it  is 
not  allowed  by  the  governments  to  preju 
dice  the  latter.  Practice  has  shown  that 
normally  they  are  not  necessarily  com- 
petitors, but  that  the  one  is  complemen- 
tary of  the  other.  By  a  natural  process 
of  adjustment  the  railroads  carry  lighter 
and  more  valuable  materials  which  must 
be  conveyed  rapidly,  while  the  rivers  and 
canals  carry  heavier  and  less  valuable 
goods  which  do  not  require  rapidity  of 


this  agency  for  transportation  is  again 
taken  up  with  renewed  vigor  and  energy. 
Time  was,  they  say,  when  the  canal 
system  of  England  was  considered  the 
best  in  Europe.  Now  it  is  deplored  as 
the  worst.  Its  decline  was  simultaneous 
with  the  rise  of  the  railway.  The  best  of 
the  canals  were  bought  cheaply  by  the 
railway  companies  and  made  inoffensive 
appendages.  Though  but  1264  of  the 
3936  miles  of  canals  of  Great  Britain 
are  owned  by  the  railways,  the  fact  that 
the  cream  of  the  system  has  been  thus 
absorbed   has   apparently   taken   all    life 
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transit  and  which  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  freight  rates  imposed  by  railroads. 

England    Halting^    But    Canada     Very 
Enterprising. 

Great  Britain  is  deploring  the  fact  that 
she  is  being  left  behind  in  the  matter  of 
water  transportation.  In  discussing  the 
matter  the  London  Standard  says  that 
in  contemplating  the  possibilities  of  rail- 
roads, the  use  of  canals  and  need  for 
their  development  seemed  to  have  passed 
away,  and  general  acquiescence  was 
given  the  demand  for  their  purchase  by 
the  railroads.  But  it  was  discovered 
that,  with  the  progress  of  the  times,  the 
capacity  of  the  railroads  in  solving  the 
question  of  go<xl  traffic  was  limited,  and 
attention  was  again  turned  to  canals  and 


out  of  the  larger  part  remaining  in  other 
ownership.  But  the  English  have  trans- 
planted the  waterway  idea  to  fallow  soil 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  while 
we  of  the  United  States  were  l(K>king  the 
other  way  and  talking  of  big  things,  the 
Canadians  have  quietly  accomplished  a 
Lakes-to-the-Chilf  waterway.  In  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  there  are  many 
rapids  and  rocks  that  interfere  with  the 
commercial  navigation  of  the  river.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  canals  and  locks 
have  been  constructed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  wherever  these  obstructions 
occur,  so  that  the  Canadians  now  have  a 
fourteen-foot  chatmel  from  the  (ireat 
Lakes  to  the  Ocean  and  they  are  boast- 
ing of  the  fact  that  they  are  far  in  ad- 
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vance  of  us.  Through  this  channel  Eng- 
land could  float  one  half  of  all  her  war 
vessels  and  assemble  them  on  the  lakes 
where  it  is  now  impossible  for  us  to  place 
even  the  smallest  of  our  fighting  ships. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  trans- 
portation situation  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria is  that  their  large  river  and  canal 
imjDrovement  measures  have  been  ad- 
vanced only  by  the  governments,  that  is 
to  say,  by  the  political  parties  represent- 


and  river  extensions  have  the  thorough 
approval  of  their  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests.  The  force  of  the 
agrarian  position  was  emphasized,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  by  the  American 
consul  at  Vienna  who  wrote :  "It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  with  the  completion  of  these 
waterways,  our  American  products  can 
be  more  cheaply  introduced  into  Austria- 
Hungary  than  at  present."  If  there  is 
force  in  the  agrarian  contention  and  the 
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ing  the  wishes  of  the  emperors.  In  the 
Austrian  Reichsrath  and  in  the  Prus- 
sian Landtag  these  measures  have  been 
bitterly  fought  and  more  than  once  de- 
feated by  the  agrarian  or  agricultural 
element  on  the  ground  that  by  cheap- 
ened freight  rates  the  canals  would  flood 
their  countries  with  foreign  food  pro- 
ducts, especially  grain  and  vegetables, 
to  the  very  serious  detriment  of  their 
farmers.     On  the  other  hand  the  canal 


American  farmer  is  benefitted  by  the 
construction  of  canals  and  improvement 
of  rivers  5,000  miles  away,  how  much 
greater  would  be  the  benefit  to  our.  far- 
mers and  to  every  American  citizen  from 
the  creation  of  these  improvements  at 
home ! 

Difficulties  Encountered  in   the   United 
States. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
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makes  no  provision  for  the  construction 
of  internal  improvements,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved for  a  long  time  that  Congress  had 
no  power  to  improve  rivers  and  build 
canals.  In  1818  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives proposed  to  settle  this  mooted 
question  and  passed  a  resolution  declar- 
ing that  Congress  has  the  power  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  construction  of 
roads  and  canals  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  water  courses.  But  for  years 
after,  these  undertakings  were  fought  in 
Congress  by  the  champions  of  states' 
rights  who  argued  that  to  concede  this 
power  to  Congress  would  be  a  surrender 
of  the  rights  of  the  states.  After  1823, 
appropriations  for  rivers  and  canals 
were  made  by  Congress,  but  many  of 
them  were  vetoed  by  Presidents  Jackson, 
Tyler,  Polk,  Pierce,  Grant,  Arthur  and 
Cleveland.  This  in  a  measure  reflected  the 
convictions  of  the  champions  of  states' 
rights,  and  indicated  the  disfavor  with 
which  these  undertakings  were  viewed 
by  the  government,  its  attitude  being  di- 
rectly contrary  to  that  of  European  Gov- 
ernments. But  these  vetoes  contained 
also  a  rebuke  to  the  improvident  manner 
in  which  these  appropriations  were 
made.  We  have  never  handled  the  sub- 
ject in  the  business-like  way  in  which  it 
is  treated  in  Europe.  Too  often  our  river 
improvements  have  been  mere  patch- 
work on  isolated  streams  or  sections 
which  conferred  only  local  benefits  with- 
out making  them  part  of  a  well-consid- 
ered system,  and  our  appropriation  bills 
resulted  from  the  swapping  of  votes 
needed  to  put  some  other  measure 
through,  from  which  they  have  been 
compared  to  a  "pork  barrel."  Congress 
has  never  risen  to  the  point  where  it  can 
view  this  subject  with  the  unselfish  bus- 
iness consideration  which  maintains  it 
in  Europe.  And  the  growth  of  public 
sentiment  which  should  impel  Congress 
in  the  right  direction  has  l)een  hampered 
by  the  contemplation  of  these  improvi- 
dent log-rolling  appropriations,  made  os- 
tensibly for  river  improvements,  but 
usually  for  local  and  individual  benefits. 
In  Europe  they  have  worked  to  better 
advantage  than  we  have,  because  river 
and  canal  improvements  arc  undertaken 
only  after  careful  consideration  and  re- 


ports of  commissions  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  system  is  worked  out 
which  will  accomplish  the  greatest  good 
for  all  the  people.  Where  more  than  one 
country  is  affected,  treaties  are  entered 
into  and  a  commission  is  appointed 
whose  business  is  to  investigate  and  work 
out  plans  so  the  work  immediately  in 
hand  shall  be  part  of  a  well-considered 
system. 

The  development  of  the  idea  in  this 
country  gives  but  a  slight  conception  o'f 
the  possibilities  of  inland  waterways.  In 
Europe  practical  water  transportation 
exists  between  all  the  great  river  systems 
and  all  the  principal  seas — the  mention 
of  such  an  accomplishment  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  regarded  as  visionary  and 
impractical.  Yet  if  the  possibilities  of 
our  Mississippi  system  alone  were  devel- 
oped, we  would  possess  a  system  of  in- 
ternal waterways  beside  which  that  of 
Europe  would  appear  poor  and  insigni- 
ficant. 

We  have  resources  in  our  country  the 
value  of  which  depends  entirely  on  cheap 
and  available  transportation.  There  is 
a  margin  between  the  cost  of  production 
and  a  reasonable  selling  price  that  would 
represent  a  fair  profit  for  the  producer, 
but  because  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of 
cheap  transportation  this  margin  is  ap- 
propriated by  our  freight  carriers,  who 
not  only  consume  our  profits,  but  in  ef- 
fect dictate  the  market  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and 
frequently  dictate  our  market  itself.  And 
many  of  our  resources  which  in  time 
will  make  for  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  our  people  must  lie  practically 
dormant  until  we  shall  have  secured 
cheap  transjx)rtation. 

Nature  has  been  so  prodigal  of  her 
gifts  that  we  do  not  properly  value  them. 
If  we  do  not  learn  a  lesson  from  the  ex- 
perience of  Europe,  necessity  will  soon 
correct  the  error  of  our  way,  and  with 
the  frugal  eyes  of  the  European  we  will 
look  with  dismay  upon  the  energy  and 
wealth  sweeping  past  us  between  the 
banks  of  our  rivers.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  that  time  will  soon  conie  and  with  it 
an  intelligent  vigorous  conservation  of 
these  forces  so  freely  given  us  and  so 
little  appreciated. 


By  Charles  Badger  Clark,  Jr. 
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RANGLE  up  your  mouthharps; 

drag  your  banjo  out 
Tune  your  old  quitana  till  it 

twangs  right  stout. 
Oh,  the  snow  is  in  the  mountains 

an'  the  wind  is  on  the  plain 
But  w^e'Il  drown  the  chimney's 

moanin'  w^ith  a  livelier  refrain. 


Good  old  *dobe  fireplace,  shadow^s 

on  the  w^all, 
(See  old  Shorty's  friv'lous  toes 

a-tw^itchin'  at  the  call) 
It's  the  best  grand  high  that 

there  is  within  the  law 
When  there's  seven  jolly  punchers 

playin'  "Turkey  in  the  Straw." 

Freezy  was  the  day's  ride ;  lengthy 

w^as  the  trail ; 
Ev'ry  steer  was  haughty  with 

a  high  arched  tail ; 
But  w^e  held  'em  an'  we  shoved 

'em,  for  our  hearts  were  sorely  tried 
By  a  yearnin'  for  tobacco  an'  our 

dear  fireside. 


u 


Swing  'er  into  stop  time  ;  don't  you 

let  'er  droop. 
(You're  about  as  tuneful  as  a 

coyote  w^ith  the  croup ! ) 
Ay !  the  cold  wind  bit  when  we 

drifted  down  the  draw. 
But  we  drifted  on  to  comfort  an' 

old  "Turkey  in  the  Straw." 


In 


Snarlin'  when  the  rain  whipped, 

cussin'  at  the  ford, 
Ev'ry  mile  o'  twenty  was  a  long 

discord, 
But  tonight  is  brimmin'  music 

an'  its  glory  is  complete 
When  the  naked  eye  is  dazzled 

w^ith  the  play  o'  Shorty's  feet. 

Snappy  for  the  dance,  now,  till 

she  up  an'  shoots ! 
(Don't  he  beat  the  devil's  wife  for 

jiggin'  in  his  boots!) 
Shorty  got  throwed  high  an'  we 

laughed  till  he  was  raw, 
But  tonight  he's  done  forgot  it 

prancin'  "Turkey  in  the  Straw." 

Rainy  dark  or  firelight,  bacon- 
rind  or  pie, 

Livin'  is  a  luxury  an'  don't  come 
high. 

Oh,  be  happy  an'  onruly  while 
our  years  an'  luck  allow. 

For  we'll  all  be  dead  an'  married  ^ 

less  than  forty  years  from  now. 

Lively  on  the  last  turn !  lope  'er 

to  the  death ! 
(Reddy's  soul  is  willin'  but  he's 

gettin'  short  o'  breath.) 
Ay!  the  storm  wind  sings  an' 

old  Trouble  sucks  his  paw 
When  there's  friendship,  fun  an' 

firelight  set  to  "Turkey  in  the  Straw." 
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"Medium  Well  Done" 


By  Charles  Sumner  Warren 


T  was  not  because  Watson 
was  a  stranger  in  court 
that  he  was  alarmed.  He 
had  been  there  before, 
often. 

Once  he  had  been  well 
frightened,  but  by  gripping,  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  broad  wrists,  the  arms  of 
the  same  old-fashioned  chair  in  which  he 
sat  to-day,  had  managed  to  conceal  most 
of  the  agitation  he  felt  at  the  accusing 
attitude  and  melodramatic  tones  of  the 
deputy  prosecutor  as  he  read  from  the 
information : 

"The  said  Richard  P.  Watson  did 
then  and  there  feloniously,  willfully  and 
with  malice  aforethought  hold  with  his 
hands  the  said  pistol  and  pressing  it 
against  the  breast  of  the  said  Benjamin 
Coleman,  the  said  Richard  P.  Watson 
did  then  and  there  discharge  from  the 
said  pistol  one  leaden  ball  or  bullet, 
which  did  pass  through  the  lungs  and 
into  the  heart  of  the  aforesaid  Benjamin 
Coleman,  then  and  there  wounding  him 
unto  his  death." 

But  it  was  a  false  alarm  for  Watson 
upon  that  occasion.  Though  truthfully 
confessing  to  all  the  details  of  a  violent 
quarrel  with  Coleman,  and  unable  to  es- 
tablish a  clear  alibi,  the  defendant  had 
aroused  such  a  doubt  of  his  presence  on 
the  fatal  day  that  the  justice  would  not 
bind  him  over  to  the  higher  court.  Two 
weeks  later  the  murderer,  who  resembled 
Watson  in  three  or  four  smallpox  scars 
on  his  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  strong,  red 
hands  and  thin  brown  hair,  was  captured 
and  afterwards  w^on  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  man  hung  in  Kiuagu 
County. 

Yet  whenever  conscience  accused  him 
afterwards  Watson  thought  of  himself 
as  the  said  Richard  P.  Watson,  and  the 


still  small  voice  would  arraign  him  and 
proceed  to  riddle  his  peace  of  mind  with 
the  most  embarrassing  questions  as  to 
why  he  had  left  home  and  buried  his 
best  ambitions.  ^ 

Another  day  in  court  had  fed  his 
hearty  dread  of  the  place.  As  the  chief 
witness  against  a  saloon-keeper,  who 
sold  three  barrels  over  his  bar  for  every 
one  rolled  into  his  back-door,  Watson 
felt  impelled  to  tell  the  truth  though  he 
knew  it  was  earning  him  the  deadly 
hatred  of  the  defendant.  And  this  fear 
found  plenty  of  justification  later. 

It  was  n't  that  he  shied  at  liquor  or 
ordinary  conversational  lying.  He  dis- 
posed of  a  desert  m^n's  share  of  both 
and  enjoyed  them.  But  when  a  sharply- 
drawn  issue  brought  him  face  to  face 
with  the  evil  effect  of  falsehood  the 
truth  came  out  in  spite  of  habit  or  pref- 
erence. 

He  had  planned  to  lie  and  fully  in- 
tended to  "let  the  rummy  down  easy," 
as  he  put  it  to  himself,  but  the  facts 
would  blurt  themselves  out  when  he  got 
into  that  chair,  and  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  came  from  him  as  readily  as 
though  his  one  thought. 

Before  he  went  into  court  Watson  had 
reasoned  it  all  out.  "A  man  who's  so 
blamed  low  he  pours  down  his  throat  the 
kind  of  a  lie  Sam  Ross  deals  over  his 
bar  ought  to  be  willing  to  stick  by  his 
poison  and  swear  it  out  in  court.  It 's 
a  devilish  sight  worse  to  drink  the  stuff 
than  to  lie  about  it."  But  it  would  n't 
work.  The  said  Richard  P.  was  ar- 
raigned again  by  the  aforesaid  still  small 
accuser  and  he  could  not,  he  dare  not, 
and  he  w^ould  not  do  other  than  he  did. 
Something,  far  back  in  his  brain,  that 
seemed  to  be  very  old,  strong  and  un- 
yielding, had  come  to  the  front  and  put 
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to  sudden  and  guilty  flight  the  reasoning 
by  which  he  tried  to  take  the  course  of 
least  resistance. 

This  sudden  outburst  of  convicting 
fact  had  the  effect  of  an  unexpected  ex- 
plosion. They  had  looked  for  lies,  these 
men  of  the  desert,  and  for  a  long  time 
kept  as  far  from  him  as  they  might  from 
any  dangerous  mystery.  It  was  scarcely 
less  a  mystery  to  himself.  For  months 
he  pondered  it.  He  could  n't  forget  it 
had  he  tried,  but  had  he  been  able  to  lose 
it  in  the  excitements  of  an  all-night  town 
Sam  Ross  would  n't  let  him.  In  grim, 
regularity  the  thirteenth  of  every  month 
brought  to  Watson's  "Square  Deal"  res- 
taurant a  short  missive  scrawled  in  red 
ink: 

"D your  heart.     You  '11  eat  them 

words  yet." 

This  was  all,  but  Watson  recognized 
Sam's  pet  curse  and  felt  no  doubt  of  its 
source.  In  view  of  its  author's  well- 
earned  reputation  for  studiously  avoid- 
ing every  honorable  means  of  revenge, 
one  of  these  messages  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  cause  the  desired  mental 
discomfort,  and  their  monthly  appear- 
ance made  Watson  wonder  if  he  had  not 
inherited  a  monomania  for  truth. 

At  length  the  powerful  lever  of  asso- 
ciation lifted  from  the  depths  of  memory 
the  spring  of  action  for  which  he 
searched.  It  was  his  first  wilful  lie.  He 
remembered  it  as  trivial  in  itself  and  told 
to  save  him  from  punishment  for  dis- 
obedience. But  most  vividly  of  all,  and 
with  a  shade  of  the  same  nerve-pricking 
fear  he  had  felt  on  the  witness  stand,  he 
recalled  the  shocked  look  of  horror  in 
the  eyes  of  his  gentle,  mild-mannered 
father  when  he  found  that  his  son  was 
untruthful.  Not  a  word  then  passed  the 
man's  lips,  but  the  same  startled  expres- 
sion that  comes  at  sudden  and  dreadful 
discoveries,  lingered  in  his  face  for  days. 
His  wrath  arose  and  gathered  force  for 
a  full  week.  Virtue  must  have  gone 
forth  then  from  the  father.  The  chas- 
tisement he  administered  was  a  stinging 
one,  but  his  own  more  painful  mental 
impressions  were  what  punished  Watson 
and  lived  with  him  in  later  life.  Tears, 
not  those  of  weakness,  but  from  sorrow 
and  anger  at  his  son's  sin,  flowed  down 


the  Puritan  face.  At  sight  of  this  emo- 
tion the  child  was  dumb,  his  suppressed 
feelings  leaving  him  weak  and  sick  when 
ordered  to  retire  to  a  chair  where  he 
might  reflect  on  the  wickedness  and  dire 
consequences  of  falsehood. 

That  was  his  only  parental  punish- 
ment, but  sufficient  to  store  away  an 
effect,  in  the  plastic  mind  of  childhood, 
which  years  of  the  West  and  its  whirl- 
ing roulette  of  lucky,  and  ill,  turns  of 
fortune  could  not  wholly  efface.  In  all 
things  else  he  was  as  the  men  of  the 
desert.  To  the  lure  of  gold  and  adven- 
ture he  had  abandoned  himself  till  truth 
seemed  completely  crushed  within ;  yet 
in  every  crucial  occasion  it  fulfilled  the 
poet's  prophecy  and  rose  again  with  un- 
diminished vitality. 

It  was  this  truth  business  that  alarmed 
Watson  today  .  It  stared  him  in  the  face 
and  mocked  him.  The  picture  of  a 
felon,  in  stripes  and  peering  through  the 
cell  bars  at  Sam  Ross'  evil,  jeering 
countenance  without,  was  flaunted  viv- 
idly before  him.  He  knew  it  was  com- 
ing. Consequences  could  work  only  one 
way,  he  told  himself,  and  he  felt  that 
they  gripped  him  like  a  giant  hand  hold- 
ing him  a  helpless  victim  on  the  track  of 
a  rushing,  vengeful  engine,  growing 
higher  and  more  inevitable  every  in- 
stant. 

He  had  given  up  trying  to  reason  him- 
self out  of  the  truth.  The  story  he 
planned  to  tell  today  was  like  fastening 
on  his  own  chains,  he  felt,  but  his  mind 
rejected  all  others  as  fast  as  they  were 
presented.  He  was  certain  to  be  bound 
over,  he  concluded,  and  what  was  more 
certain,  trial  in  the  Los  Angeles  Superior 
Court  would  end  only  one  way — convic- 
tion and  the  penitentiary.  Los  Angeles 
juries  were  uniformly  taking  this  course 
to  effect  reform  on  the  desert. 

If  these  dreadful  visions  had  involved 
another  than  himself,  Watson  might 
have  found  relief  for  mental  distress  in 
the  view  packing  itself  closely  about  him 
in  the  small  box-like  court  room.  Jus- 
tice "Jack"  Cochrane  literally  crammed 
his  short,  rotund  figure  through  the  men 
about  the  door  and  into  the  office.  Tlu* 
air  was  close  to  choking  and  he  puffeil 
as  busily  as  a  toy  engine  when  he  sat 
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down,  so  close  to  the  prisoner  that  that 
person's  throat  might  have  been  seizeJ 
by  judicial  fingers  at  any  instant  of  the 
trial.  Just  now  these  fingers  were  en- 
gaged in  plying  a  handkerchief  on  his 
perspiring  face.  It  disappeared  and  re- 
appeared beaming  smiles  from  blue  eyes 
and  a  wide  mouth,  much  like  a  sun 
dodging  out  from  behind  clouds. 

Not  a  single  hint  of  judicial  dignity 
rewarded  the  closest  scrutiny  of  Justice 
Cochrane's  form  or  countenance.  It 
was  n't  there.  Quite  different  things 
were  apparent.  Among  them  the  con- 
clusion that  he  counted  the  bill-of-farc 
in  his  eating  house  as  important  as  a 
bill-of-costs  in  his  court.  The  revolving 
chair  for  the  court  bulged  out,  when 
Cochrane  sat  down,  like  an  exhibit  of 
the  comfortable  living  offered  in  Nee- 
dles, which  was  most  evident  in  his  face 
— round,  full  and  rich  in  coloring. 

When  three  lawyers  and  their  sten- 
ographers had  arranged  themselves  be- 
fore the  court's  eye,  and  almost  within 
touch  of  his  pudgy  finger,  the  built-in-a- 
day  justice  coop  was  pressed  down  and 
running  over  with  its  measure  of  desert 
inhabitants.  Faces,  in  all  shades  of 
brown,  and  surmounted  by  sombrero 
brims,  filled  the  doorway.  Only  one  in- 
let for  air  remained  open.  Fine,  fiery 
sand,  driven  by  a  hot  desert  wind,  swept 
in  the  window  and  was  no  respecter  of 
persons.  In  burning  pellets  it  shot 
against  the  fat  cheek  of  the  court  and 
sifted  shamelessly  down  the  neck  of  At- 
torney Earl  White,  in  new  and  immacu- 
late attire,  from  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  presence  of  this  man  the  anx- 
ious defendant  saw  another  menace  to 
his  composure.  Among  the  plain  men  of 
the  settlement  this  lawyer  brought  an 
obtrusive  presence,  a  conijplacent  air  of 
having  the  reins  of  the  situation  full  in 
hand  whenever  he  wished  to  pull  them. 
Watson  knew  now  something  of  the 
measure  of  Ross'  hate  and  purpose  for 
revenge.  Even  in  the  Los  Angeles 
courts  White's  talents  were  a  luxury, 
and  out  here  on  the  desert,  he  reflected, 
as  aid  to  an  obscure  deputy  prosecutor, 
they  were  an  extravagance  that  only  the 
enmity  of  the  rum  shop  would  afTord. 

And  the  temperature  climbed  steadily 


up  its  ladder  of  degrees.  Savage  to 
drink  the  last  drop  of  moisture,  the  grow- 
ing heat  penetrated  even  the  parchment- 
like skin  of  the  Oriental  who  sat  in  the 
seat  of  the  prosecuting  witness.  Tiny  glo- 
bules oozed  beneath  a  bandage  on  the 
left  side  of  his  head,  traveled  unhindered 
down  the  dry,  sallow  cheek  and  caught 
Watson's  eye  as  they  dropped  to  the 
floor,  unheeded  by  the  Chinaman.  Not 
so  much  as  a  blink  varied  his  stolid  stare 
at  the  lower  edge  of  the  court's  desk. 

"The  yellow  heathen !"  ran  through 
Watson's  mind  as  he  looked.  "He  al- 
ways was  a  wooden  man  and  just  as  in- 
telligent as  an  idol.  I  '11  gamble  he  's 
been  coached  to  lie  today  better  than 
ever  while  I  've  got  to  tell  the  truth  just 
because  I  'm  too  much  of  a  coward  to 
lie.  If  I  only  had  the  nerve  to  lie  like 
the  rest  of  'em  I  'd  get  out  of  this  eas> 
enough." 

The  voice  of  the  state's  attorney  broke 
in  on  these  evil  meditations.  As  it 
pointed  the  accusing  finger  of  justice 
and  punishment  in  the  direction  of  the 
defendant  his  fears  were  set  in  still  live- 
lier motion. 

"This  is  the  case,"  began  the  hollow, 
husky  tones  of  the  health-seeker,  "of 
one  Richard  P.  Watson,  charged  with 
assault  to  murder.  The  complaining 
witness  is  Chong  Fow,  whose  nationality 
finds  little  favor  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
but  nevertheless  is  entitled  to  the  full 
protection  of  the  law  and  redress  for  an 
assault  upon  his  life.  We  hope  the  court 
will  lose  sight  of  the  prejudice  against 
the  state's  witness,  due  only  to  the 
chance  of  birth.  We  feel  sure  that  your 
honor  will  give  it  no  consideration  in 
weighing  the  evidence  we  shall  present, 
that  a  grievous  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted against  the  peace  and  safety  of 
all  citizens  of  this  commonwealth.  The 
testimony  will  show  that  this  assault  was 
a  particularly  atrocious  one.  Though 
much  superior  in  strength  to  the  com- 
plainant, this  defendant  used  a  heavy 
meat-cleaver  as  his  weapon,  and  only 
chance  and  the  angry  haste  with  which 
he  made  his  aim  defeated  his  murderous 
purpose.  We  shall  show  that  he  had  no 
mercy,  even  while  his  victim  lay  pros- 
trate on  the  ground,  but  kicked  the  de- 
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fenseless   person    into    insensibility    and 
then  left  him  for  dead." 

Watson  had  never  felt  such  heat.  The 
court's  smiles  slirivekJ,  dried  up  and 
disappeared  as  the  arraiecnnicni  i)ro 
ceeded.  By  the  time  it  had  ended  in 
monotonously  hoarse  tones,  his  honor's 
aspect  was  heavy  and  solemn. 

In  silence  he  signaled  Fow  to  the  wit- 
ness stand.  The  Chinaman  stood  up 
stolidly,  was  sworn,  and  toddled  eagerly 
over  to  the  chair  beside  the  court.  Wat- 
son had  hoped  to  hear  incoherent  jargon. 
A  badly-told  lie  might  be  his  besi  help, 
he  reasoned.  But  the  first  answer  blasted 
all  chance  of  confusion.  Never  before 
had  he  heard  the  Celestial  utter  an  in- 
telligible sentence  in  English.  A  child 
could  understand  him  today.  Barring 
the  usual  inevitable  "Is"  and  "ees,"  Fow 
fitted  a  cunning  tongue  to  his  story  with 
little  hesitation.  In  unbelieving  amaze- 
ment Watson  stared  at  him.  It  was  un- 
real, Fow  could  not  talk  this  way,  he 
knew,  and  never  could  have  learned  so 
soon.  He  bent  forward,  listening  in- 
tently for  the  least  defection  in  voice  and 
scrutinizing  every  feature  for  a  differ- 
ence. But  it  was  no  use.  There  were 
the  same  oblique,  unmeaning  eyes,  the 
flat  nose,  projecting  cheeks  and  yellow- 
ish brown  skin  that  had  always  made  his 
image  of  Fow.  Meanwhile  there  was  the 
belying  evidence  of  those  answers  com- 
ing with  ominous  regularity  and  as  la- 
conic as  a  clock.  Not  a  word  too  much 
escaped  him.  Watson  was  sure  of  the 
fraud  his  eyes  could  not  detect.  He 
leaned  over  close  to  his  attorney's  ear. 

"He  's  bogus ;  he  's  a  fraud.  That  aint 
Fow." 

All  the  vehemence  of  his  agitation 
and  fears  must  have  sprung  forth  in  that 
whisper,  for  the  lawyer  looked  around 
in  quick  concern  for  his  client's  reason. 

"He 's  bogus,  I  tell  you,"  repeated 
Watson,  inclosing  his  face  with  his 
hands  to  hide  both  the  sound  and  his 
excitement.  "It  aint  Fow  at  all.  He 
dont  know  his  own  name  from  a  knot- 
hole. They  've  run  in  a  new  Chink  on 
us.  Pull  him  off  a  there.  Why  dont  you 
pull  him  off?  That  aint  the  real  Fow. 
Make  him  stop  his  damned  lies." 

Attorney     Mitchell     understood,     but 


taking  either  dictation  or  advice  from 
clients,  merely  because  they  paid  him 
money,  was  not  part  of  his  professional 
policy.  He  was  n't  always  abrupt,  often 
he  tried  to  reason  with  them. 

"Let  him  alone,"  he  counseled.  "The 
more  he  lies  the  better.  If  he  doesn't 
spike  their  case  now  I  '11  tie  him  so  tight 
on  cross-examination  he  '11  never  get  out. 
You  cant  prove  it  is  n't  Fow  anyway,  and 
it  would  only  hurt  your  case  to  try. 
You  keep  quiet  and  let  me  run  this  for 
you." 

And  Watson  did  keep  quiet.  Not  be- 
cause he  trusted  in  Mitchell,  but  he  saw 
the  futility  of  his  position  without  more 
proof  than  his  own  assertion  and  knew 
there  was  no  way  save  to  hold  his  peace. 
In  silence  he  raged  at  the  cutming  con- 
spiracy closing  about  him.  Anger  dis- 
pelled his  fears  and  curses  boiled  up  in 
his  mind.  He  longed  to  heap  them  all 
and  far  worse  on  the  heads  of  the  China- 
man, Ross  and  his  self-assured  lawyer. 
The  calm  arrogance  of  this  person,  and 
his  evident  satisfaction  at  the  story  un- 
folding to  his  purpose,  filled  Watson 
with  murderous  impulse.  His  fingers 
tightened  on  the  arms  of  the  chair  as 
though  clutching  a  throat,  and  he  won- 
dered madly  if  a  desperate  fight  for  a 
few  minutes,  even  though  the  sheriff 
whom  he  suspected  of  covert  and  shady 
dealings  with  Ross,  should  shoot  him  in 
the  back,  would  not  be  the  best  way  to 
end  it  all. 

Nothing  less  than  Mitchell's  startling 
talent  for  cross-examination  could  have 
roused  him  from  so  dangerous  a  re  very. 
The  persistent  conceit  which  led  the 
lawyer  continuously  on  to  the  thinnest 
ice  and  often  plunged  him  below,  was 
fascinating  even  to  a  wrathful  and  des- 
perate client.  In  loud,  bantering  voice 
he  tried  to  goad  the  witness  to  anger. 
He  succeeded.  Before  Mitchell  could 
check  him,  Fow  turned  loose  a  voluble 
stream  of  harrowing  details,  declared  he 
had  been  worked  like  a  slave  and  beaten 
from  his  first  day  in  Watson's  res- 
taurant, added  to  the  damning  statement 
that  his  wages  were  always  behind,  and 
swore  that  the  assault  on  his  life  followed 
a  threat  to  quit  if  he  was  n't  paid. 

Every  word  of  this  imprinted  severit} 
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on  Cochrane's  face.  It  hardened  with 
sternness  and  he  turned  away  as  though 
the  sight  of  the  defendant  was  repulsive. 
His  honor  also  labored  under  the  indel- 
ible effects  of  first  lessons  in  moral  con- 
duct. He  saw  and  felt  today  the  wicked- 
ness of  debt  as  had  his  banker  father 
years  before  when  in  a  passion  at  delin- 
quents. The  Chinaman's  testimony  was 
well  corroborated.  Three  witnesses 
Watson  had  never  seen  before  they  took 
the  stand,  by  the  adroit  leading  of  White 
served  their  purpose  of  fixing  in  still 
stronger  colors  the  most  damaging  de- 
tails. 

"This  is  terrible,"  exclaimed  the  court 
to  himself,  "the  worst  case  I  ever  tried." 

"Stand  up  there,"  he  commanded  so 
fiercely  Watson  was  startled  out  of  his 
anger  and  his  liveliest  fears  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  conviction  returned.  His  knees 
began  to  shake  and  chills  chased  up  and 
down  his  back  as  he  stepped  around  to 
the  witness  chair.  Ashamed  as  he  was 
of  this  weakness,  he  could  not  brace 
himself  into  steady  nerves  nor  keep  a 
cold  dampness  from  his  hands.  Men, 
he  felt  were  conspiring  to  rob  him  of 
liberty,  hemmed  him  in.  There  was  no 
mercy  nor  help  in  their  faces.  Some- 
thing of  the  wild  animal  at  bay  sprang 
to  his  aid  as  he  looked  at  his  accusers 
and  traducers.  He  determined  to  fight 
it  out  for  himself. 

"Your  honor,"  he  appealed  in  a  low, 
thin  voice,  "I  want  to  tell  this  thing  my- 
self, just  as  it  happened.  I  dont  need 
an  attorney  any  longer.  If  my  own  story 
is  n't  accepted,  nothing  he  can  say  will 
help  and  I  dont  want  to  be  interrupted 
with  any  questions.  I  swear  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  without  sparing  myself." 

The  judicial  eyes  gazed  in  wonder  at 
the  defendant.  They  distended  and 
seemed  about  to  shoot  out  and  explode 
upon  him  in  righteous  wrath.  Attorney 
White  broke  in  with  vehement  objec- 
tions, but  the  court  resented  such  inter- 
ruptions and  overruled  them  as  fast  as 
they  came. 

"Go  on,"  he  directed  to  Watson. 
"Tell  your  story  as  you  wish,  but  re- 
member that  you  are  under  oath.  Dont 
expect  to  deceive  the  court.  If  you  at- 
tempt  to   twist  the  truth   about   in   any 


way  you  will  find  grave  cause  to  regret 
it,  and  while  you  can  stand  on  your  con- 
stitutional rights  and  refuse  to  give  any 
evidence  whatever,  the  court  advises  you 
that  it  will  be  much  better  for  you  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  facts." 

"The  facts  are  these,"  began  Watson, 
his  voice  sounding  in  his  own  ears  like 
a  mere  echo  of  his  natural  speech. 

"On  the  morning  this  trouble  occurred 
I  came  in  the  front  door  of  my  restaurant 
while  several  people  were  eating  their 
breakfast.  One  or  two  were  waiting  for 
their  orders.  I  did  not  notice  who  they 
were.  The  waiter  went  just  ahead  of 
me  into  the  kitchen,  but  I  guess  he  did 
not  hear  me  as  the  door  swung  back  in 
my  face  as  he  went  in  carrying  a  plate. 
I  pushed  it  in  and  got  inside  just  in 
time  to  hear  Fow  let  out  a  curse  or  two 
while  he  grabbed  a  blood-red  steak  off 
the  waiter's  plate  and  gave  it  a  wipe 
around  on  the  floor." 

Had  Justice  Cochrane  pulled  a  mask 
from  his  face  it  could  not  have  changed 
more  quickly  or  completely  than  now. 
Sternness  fell  from  every  feature.  Genial 
content  sprang  into  the  eyes  and  his 
lower  lip  twitched  as  though  wrestling 
with  its  mate  against  a  smile,  while  the 
defendant  continued  his  story. 

"I  grabbed  him  before  he  could 
straighten  up  and  getting  a  good  hold 
on  his  collar  and  the  seat  of  his  pants 
ran  him  to  the  back  door  and  threw  him 
out.  He  jumped  up  as  quick  as  a  cat, 
flashed  a  knife  out  of  his  sleeve  and 
came  back  at  me  jabbering  curses  and 
with  murder  in  his  eyes.  Your  honor  I 
could  n't  run  from  a  Chinaman,  and  the 
sight  of  that  knife  made  me  so  wild  with 
rage  I  did  n't  care  what  I  did.  This 
cleaver  fell  under  my  eye  and  I  had  it  in 
my  hand  before  I  realized  what  it  meant. 
Then  I  determined  to  kill  him  if  he  tried 
to  cut  me  with  that  knife." 

Watson  spoke  rapidly,  and  his  voice 
became  stronger  as  his  mind  repeated  the 
excitement  of  the  fight. 

"I  took  one  step  toward  the  door,  as 
near  as  I  can  remember,  and  as  he 
rushed  in  with  his  knife  stuck  out  at  me. 
I  brought  the  cleaver  down  hard  aiming 
for  it  for  the  top  of  his  head.  But  I  was 
too  mad  to  strike  straight.    He  was  close 
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to  the  side  of  the  door  and  the  cleaver 
cut  off  a  thick  spHnter  that  drove  into 
his  head  while  the  blade  just  grazed 
down  his  ear.  He  howled  with  pain  and 
felt  of  his  head.  It  covered  his  hand 
with  blood  and  he  fell  down  yelling 
louder  than  ever.  The  sight  of  blood 
has  always  sickened  me  and  I  did  n't 
know  then  what  I  had  done  to  him.  Any- 
way I  could  n't  stay  there.  I  ran  out 
the  back  door,  not  to  hide  or  because  I 
had  any  remorse  or  regrets  but  simply  to 
get  away  from  the  blood.  While  I  am 
telling  the  whole  truth  I  must  state  that 
I  could  n't  feel  any  regrets  if  I  ha.i 
killed  the  yellow-skinned  sneaking " 

"We  object,  your  honor,"  shouted 
White.  "Such  language  is  an  insult  to 
this  court ;  an  outrageous  contempt."  He 
gave  marked  emphasis  to  "this"  as 
though  implying  that  such  a  court  must 
put  up  with  a  great  deal  and  only  the  last 
degree  of  affront  could  affect  it. 

But  Watson  could  not  be  restrained. 
He  was  no  longer  frightened.  He  was 
fighting  again  with  the  treacherous 
Chinaman  and  every  nerve  tingled  with 
the  action  and  the  anger  of  it.  Ignoring 
the  interruption,  except  to  let  the  noise 
of  it  subside,  he  went  on. 

"I  'm  only  sorry  that  I " 

"Stop,"  thundered  Cochrane,  bringing 
down  his  doubled  fist  so  hard  on  his 
desk  that  it  halted  Watson  and  silenced 
the  murmurs  of  approval  his  strong  lan- 
guage had  stirred  from  beneath  the  som- 
breros at  the  doorway. 

"The  objection  is  over-ruled"  came 
with  another  crash  as  the  justice  leaned 
his  short,  fat  body  slightly  forward  to- 
ward the  attorneys  for  the  state. 

"And  the  defendant  is  discharged,"  he 
exploded  at  them,  louder  than  ever. 

As  though  smitten  on  thq  mouth  they 
were  dumb. 

"Wha,  what's  that?"  stammered 
White  recovering  himself. 

Cochrane  regarded  him  severely. 

"The  defendant  is  DISCHARGED" 
he  repeated  with  great  distinctness  on 
the  last  word. 

White  sprang  to  his  feet.  His  eyes 
blazed.  He  bristled  with  protest  and  re- 
bellion. His  objections  could  n't  find 
vent  fast  enough   from  his  tongue  and 


ran  to  his  feet  and  arms.  He  moved 
back  and  forth  in  the  narrow  space  and 
seemed  all  motion  as  he  talked. 

"You  can  't  do  it  sir.  You  can  't  do 
it,"  he  declared.  "It  is  irregular,  wholH 
irregular  and  without  foundation  in  law 
or  evidence.  The  case  against  this  de 
fendant  is  overwhelming.  His  statement 
is  unsupported  by  a  single  word  of  testi- 
mony." 

The  court's  chubby  hand  was  up  by 
this  time,  and  White  paused  for  breath. 

"But  I  have  done  it,  sir.  I  have  done 
it.  I  am  the  only  person  competent  to 
decide  what  is  regular  or  irregular  in 
this  court  room  and  my  decision  is  that 
your  remarks  are  decidedly  out  of  order. 

"No  sir.  I  have  heard  enough,"  he 
denied  as  White  tried  to  interrupt.  "Sit 
down,  sir"  he  commanded  sternly.  "You 
have  said  enough,  too  much." 

White  hesitated  for  an  instant  as 
though  meditating  worse  rebellion. 

"If  I  need  any  help  in  conducting  this 
court,"  went  on  the  justice,  "I  am  fully 
advised  as  to  the  best  place  to  find  it," 
and  he  glanced  toward  the  dark  faces 
framed  in  the  doorway.  White  also 
knew  and  sat  down  sullenly  awaiting  the 
next  move. 

"The  court  is  convinced  that  the  de- 
fendant acted  wholly  in  self-defense. 
Facts  within  the  personal  knowledge  of 
the  court  have  been  recalled  by  the  evi- 
dence and  a  further  hearing  is  useless. 
The  defendant  is  discharged,  I  repeat, 
and  court  is  adjourned. 

When  the  doorway  had  been  cleared 
and  the  whirling  wind  brought  in  a 
cloud  of  heated  sand,  Watson  still  sat 
staring  straight  ahead  as  stupidly  as  a 
somnambulist.  The  retreating  figures  of 
then  hurrying  across  the  dry  hot  street 
meant  nothing  to  his  dazed  eyes. 

"Wake  up,"  commanded  Cochrane, 
shaking  him  by  the  arm.  "You  need  a 
bracer.  Come  over  to  Ross'  and  take 
one  on  me." 

The  familiar  invitation  brought  him 
back  to  earth.  "They  're  certainly  on 
me,  good  and  plenty,  this  time"  he  re- 
plied as  he  stood  up  and  started  for  the 
door. 

Neither  man  spoke  till  the  drinks  were 
set  out  on  the  bar. 
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"How    in    tarnation    did    it    happen?"  fracas;    I    didn't   need   to.      At   one   of 

ventured   Watson.    "Let   me   in    on    it,  those  measly  Httle  tables  of  yours  I  was 

can't  you  judge?"  he  urged,  confusion  waiting  hungry  and  cross  as  a  bear." 

still  troubling  his  head.  He  glared  at  Watson  with  the  mem- 

"I  was  there  myself  that  morning"  re-  ory  of  it. 

plied    Cochrane    with    characteristic    di-  "Why  did  n't  you  kill  that  lop-sided, 

rectness,  and  so  loudly  it  reached  White  slant-eyed,  yellow  devil?     That  was  my 

and   Ross  talking  low   in   a   rear   room.  steak  he  wiped  on  the  floor.     I  always 

The  sombreros  lined  up  at  the  bar  also  take  mine  medium  well  done." 

turned  toward  the  justice.  And  his  honor  hastily  gulped  his  li- 

"I  had  forgotten  all  about  it  till  you  quor   as    though    swallowing   his    wrath 

told  your  story.     I  did  n't  see  any  of  the  and  ending  the  whole  affair. 


Kismet 

By  Frances  McNeil 

There  was  a  strange  commotion  in  her  breast, 

Low  throbbings,  pulsings  of  a  newer  life. 

That  stronger  grew,  until  she  found  no  rest, 

And  wondered  at  the  constant  inward  strife 

That  raged  between  her  heart  and  mind ;  and  oft' 

When  all  was  quiet  at  the  evening  hour, 

A  yearning  came,  that  bore  her  soul  aloft 

And  strengthened  her  whole  being  with  its  power. 

Then  she  would  wander  moodily  alone, 

Seeking  in  vain  for  solitude  and  peace, 

Striving  to  still  the  voice  of  the  Unknown, 

Yet  strangely  troubled  lest  its  summons  cease, 

Till  Love  was  born,  and  when  she  saw  the  Child, 

She  cared  not  for  it  till  it  went  astray. 

Then  as  it  older  grew  adown  the  wild 

Rough  road  it  wandered  ever,  day  by  day, 

Until  it  reached  the  shores  of  Passion's  Sea 

And  gathered  pebbles  on  rhe  slimy  strand, 

Or   watched  the  moss   that  looked  so  velvety. 

Spreading  above  the  beds  of  treacherous  sand. 

At  last  lured  on  by  voices  from  a  wave 

That  beckoned  lightly,  kissing  it  with  spray, 

'Twas  drawn  beneath  into  a  lustful  grave. 

And  on  the  Ocean's  bosom  borne  away. 


"Stompedes" 

By  Dane  Coolidge 


iT  was  a  fine  hot  Arizona 
morning  when  Jackson 
Carter  dropped  off  tlie 
top  of  a  cattle  train  that 
had  just  pulled  in  on  the 
the  switch,  and  made  a 
straight  point  for  Jim  Sam's  American 
Restaurant.  Behind  him  trailed  a  string 
of  his  Mexican  vaqueros,  their  swarthy 
features  more  or  less  obscured  by  alkali 
dust,  pointing  as  directly  for  the  Monte 
Carlo  saloon.  The  two  weeks  of  hard 
riding  had  furrowed  deeper  lines  in  their 
set  faces  and  they  walked  stiffly  in  their 
fringed  chaparejos,  but  Jackson  was  as 
merry  as  ever,  though  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear.  What  had  been  a  good 
sombrero  when  he  started  was  now 
slouched  and  battered  from  fighting 
brush ;  his  open-work  shirt  afforded  ex- 
tensive glimpses  of  ruddy  brown  arms ; 
and  his  torn  overalls  were  modestly  sup- 
plemented by  the  remnant  of  a  second 
pair,  chopped  off  above  the  knee. 

"H'lo,"  he  hailed,  pausing  at  the  res- 
taurant door,  "you  here  yet?  Come  on 
in  and  watch  me  eat — wanter  see  you  I" 
The  heavy  tramp  of  boots  and  the 
clank  of  spurs  brought  the  Chinaman 
from  his  kitchen,  smiling  affably,  though 
the  hour  was  ten-thirty. 

"Howdy,  Jim,"  said  the  cattleman, 
casting  one  leg  over  a  stool  at  the  quick- 
lunch-counter,  "gimme  two  orders  of 
ham  an'  eggs  and  a  beef  steak.  Get  a 
move  on,  now — I'm  hongry."  He  made 
a  hurried  sandwich  out  of  two  slices  of 
bread  and  a  dill  pickle  and  bit  into  it 
unhesitatingly.  "Haint  had  nothing  but 
bacon  and  flour  gravy  for  a  week,"  he 
explained,  "and  nothing  but  cigarettes 
since  yesterday.  My  stomach  was 
shrunk  up  so  she  'd  chamber  a  liver  pill." 
Jim  Sam  glided  methodically  about  in 
the  smoky  kitchen ;  soon  the  eggs  began 
to  sizzle  and  plop,  and  the  first  life-saver 


was  laid  on  the  counter.  When  the  feed 
was  over  Jackson  sat  down  against  the 
wall  of  the  New  York  store,  rolled  a  cig- 
arette, and  abandoned  himself  to  the  joy 
of  uninterrupted  narration. 

"Where  did  I  get  them  pants?"  he 
said,  glancing  amiably  at  the  overalls  in 
question.  "I  picked  them  up — kinder 
big,  but  after  a  man  has  lost  the  whole 
seat  out  of  his  jeans  and  is  still  riding 
through  the  cat-claws  he  can  't  be  too 
dam'  particular.  Some  prospector  threw 
'em  away,  I  guess ;  I  found  'em  at  an 
old  camp  up  there  in  Tonto  Cafion. 

"Seems  like  I  can  never  strike  it  right 
with  my  shaps — when  I  put  'em  on, 
some  outlaw  bull  gits  after  me  and  pretty 
near  kills  me  because  I  'm  hobbled  and 
can  't  run ;  and  then  when  I  leave  'em 
off  I  git  caught  in  a  stompede  and  come 
out  stripped  to  the  buff."  He  laughed 
reminiscently,  and  eased  himself  by  a 
lazy  change  of  posture. 

"I  thought  I  'd  seen  wild  cattle,"  he 
remarked,  "rastling  round  though  these 
mountains  for  fifteen  years,  but  that 
bunch  out  there  in  them  stock-cars  can 
git  the  pink  ribbon  anywhere.  I  'd  jest 
like  to  see  Buffalo  Bill  and  his  outfit  try 
to  tie  down  some  of  them  bald-faced 
Sonora  steers — they  'd  do  it,  all  right, 
but  it  'd  be  worth  the  price  of  admis- 
sion. 

"There's  cattle  in  that  bunch  that 
never  see  a  man  since  they  was  branded 
seven  years  ago,  and  the  4L  boys  had  to 
catch  'em  in  cattle  traps  and  starve  'em 
down  before  they  would  drive  at  all.  I 
wouldn  't  go  within  a  mile  of  them  long- 
horned  Mexican  critters  ordinarily,  but 
cattle  are  cattle  these  days — you  have  to 
go  a  hundred  miles  from  the  railroad  to 
git  anything.  The  4L  outfit  had  been 
gathering  for  a  month,  and  every  time 
they  caught  a  bunch  they'd  turn  *em  into 
a  big  pasture  they  had  made  by  fencing 
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in  the  canon.  They  was  awful  proud  of  there  by  count,  but  when  we  got  through 
that  pasture — it  was  about  the  size  of  gathering  we  only  had  three  hundred 
the  state  of  Rhode   Island,   I   reckon —      and  forty-two.     There's  a  big  difference 


From   a   Drawing  by   R.    F.    Tluimson. 
MR.   JACKSON   CAHTFU,    OF   THE   STRENUOUS    LIFE. 

anyhow    she    was    twelve    miles    square.  between  a  cowman  and  a   fence-builder 

and  the  brush  was  that  high  and  thick  — you  can  bet  on  that.     The  4L  fellows 

you  couldn't  hardly  see  straight  up.  The  had  put  all  their  staples  on  the  outside  of 

4L  foreman  told  me  he  had  800  head  in  the  fence,  and  them  big  mountain  steers 
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jest  sifted  through  hke  nothing  and 
skipped  out  for  the  hills  again — all  that 
did  n't  get  lost  in  the  brush. 

"Brush !  Well  sir,  that  pasture  was 
so  brushy  we  could  n't  ride — had  to  go 
in  there  afoot  and  drive  them  wild  cattle 
out  by  hand,  you  might  say.  You  never 
see  such  a  scratched-up  bunch  of 
vaqueros  in  your  life  as  we  was  when 
we  finally  got  away  from  there,  but  that 
was  only  a  flea-bite  to  what  was  coming 
to  me — I  still  had  the  seat  in  my  pants, 
anyway. 

"The  third  day  out  we  was  jest  leav- 
ing the  mouth  of  Tonto  Caiion  when 
there  come  up  a  tremendous  big  thunder 
storm,  one  of  these  regular  old  hell- 
roarers.  As  soon  as  I  see  it  coming  I 
threw  back  the  leaders  and  we  held  the 
whole  herd  in  a  kind  of  open  space 
where  the  sand  wash  had  spread  out  and 
made  a  hole  in  the  brush ;  but  down  the 
caiion  the  meskeet  and  cat-claws  was  so 
thick  it  put  me  in  mind  of  that  4L  pas- 
ture back  there.  Well,  we  'd  no  more  'n 
got  'em  in  between  the  cafion  walls  than 
the  music  began. 

"Br— rump!  she'd  go,  and  them  old 
cows  'd  roll  their  eyes  'n'  bawl,  an'  the 
calves  would  blat,  and  all  them  long- 
horned  steers  would  begin  to  mill  around 
restless  like,  looking  for  a  chance  to  run. 
Then  she  comes  on  to  rain,  and  there 
was  n't  a  man  in  the  outfit  that  even  had 
a  coat.  Wet?  Well  I  should  smile — in 
about  a  minute.  That  rain  jest  came  at 
us  on  the  level  and  the  cattle  began  to 
drift  up  the  canon  as  fast  as  they  could 
hike.  I  heard  the  boys  a-yelling  on  the 
other  side,  and  so  I  told  Ramirez  and 
Chico,  and  the  fellows  I  had  with  me,  to 
ride  around  and  help  'cm.  About  the 
time  they  got  there  a  big  black  cloud 
come  rolling  down  on  us,  shooting  out 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  rain 
turned  into  hail-stones  as  big  as  pistol 
bullets.  That  settled  it — them  cows 
threw  up  their  tails  and  began  to  run, 
with  the  hail  bouncing  off  their  backs 
two  feel  high. 

"Well,  if  they  was  going  to  be  a  stom- 
pede  I  thought  I  might  as  well  git  in  on 
it !  but  before  I  could  catch  up  with  the 
procession  there  came  the  blankedcst 
streak  of  lightning  I  ever  saw  in  my  life, 


right  square  in  our  faces.  There  was  a 
big  giant  cactus  on  the  rim  of  the  caiion 
in  front  of  us  and  she  busted  that  old 
sahuaro  wide  open  like  a  dropped  water- 
melon— leastways  that 's  what  the  boys 
told  me  afterwards.  I  was  n't  interested 
in  scenery  jest  then.  I  batted  my  eyes  at 
tl^e  glare,  and  the  next  thing  I  knew  my 
old  horse  had  swapped  ends  and  we  was 
goin'  down  the  canon  hell-bent-f'r-elec- 
tion  with  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
wild  cattle  touching  us  up  behind,  and 
that  lovely  cat-claw  thicket  jest  about 
two  hundred  yards  ahead.  Maybe  I 
did  n't  wish  I  had  on  a  pair  of  shaps, 
and  about  two  mere  junipers !  Say,  I 
can  feel  them  stickers  yet ! 

"If  there  was  a  hole  in  that  brush  big 
enough  to  let  a  rabbit  in,  I  did  n't  see  it 
— and  I  reckon  Ruck  did  n't  neither.  We 
made  our  plunge  the  first  place  we 
struck,  and  them  cattle  hit  in  behind  us 
like  a  landslide.  You  cant  prove  it  by 
me  what  happened  next — I  went  down 
on  my  horse's  neck  and  let  him  do  the 
rest.  All  I  know  is  there  was  some 
fancy  ducking  and  dodging,  and  I  was 
nigh  dragged  off  twice,  and  then  we 
broke  out  into  the  open.  It  sounded  like 
a  cyclone  was  tumbling  down  and  gitting 
up  again  behind  us,  but  that  brush 
stopped  'em,  all  right,  all  right — when 
they  came  out  they  'd  lost  their  steam. 
Sure,  I  held  the  whole  bunch  lone- 
handed,  and  I  never  knowed  there  was 
anything  funny  about  my  personal  ap- 
pearance until  binieby  the  boys  come  up. 
They  came  chasing  around  the  other  way 
to  head  the  stompede,  and  when  they 
see  me  sitting  there  with  nothing  on  but 
my  boots,  you  might  say,  they  pretty 
nigh  died  a-laughing — but  you  bet  I 
made  'em  pick  the  stickers  out  of  me  that 
night !" 

A  triumphant  smile  lighted  up  Mr. 
Carter's  face  at  the  thought  of  this  ulti- 
mate revenge,  and  he  smoked  a  cigarette 
soothingly. 

"Of  course,  we  had  a  run  every  night 
after  that.  Them  cattle  was  so  skeered 
of  lightning  they  'd  stompede  if  they 
saw  it  forty  miles  away,  and  we  jest  had 
to  cut  it  out  on  smoking  altogether. 
You  'd  scratch  a  match  and  ssstt,  the 
bunch  is  half-way  up  the  mountain  an* 
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still  a-going.  When  we  finally  got  'em 
down  to  the  railroad  they  was  so  tired 
they  could  n't  hardly  walk — and  the  con- 
ductor that  runs  that  'commodation  told 
me  if  I  didn't  load  them  stock  cars  of 
mine  that  night  he  'd  take  'em  away  and 
I  would  n't  git  no  more  for  two  weeks. 

"  'I  '11  give  you  jest  two  hours  to  load,' 
he  says,  'and  not  a  minute  more.'     And 


hours,  but  you  bet  I  kept  that  engineer 
busy  bumping  cars  down  to  the  chutes. 

We  got  most  of  'em  in  and  was  work- 
ing on  our  last  car,  when  the  conductor 
comes  down  the  line. 

"  'Time 's  up,'  he  says,  'stop  whar 
you  are.' 

"I  never  said  nothing,  jest  kept  punch- 
insf  awav. 


From  a  Drawing  by  C.   S.   Price. 

"IF    YOU     W.4NT    TO    GET    GOOD    .\ND    FULL    OF    STICKERS,     YOU    DO    A 
LITTLE    NIGHT    RIDING." 


you  bet  I  took  him  up.  Them  cars  had 
been  standing  on  the  switch  for  ten 
days  while  I  was  chasing  my  cows  out  of 
the  4L  pasture,  and  the  old  Con.  was  so 
hot  about  it  I  knew  he  'd  do  jest  what  he 
said.  There  's  some  people  that  think  it 
cant  be  done,  load  three  hundred  and 
forty-two   head   of   range   cattle   in   two 


"  'Hey,  you,'  he  yells,  climbing  up  on 
the  fence  and  flashing  me  in  the  eyes, 
'cant  you  hear  nothin'?     Quit!' 

"  'All  right,'  I  says,  'be  through  in  a 
minute.'  By  that  time  we  had  'em  all 
loaded  but  one  bad  steer — he  weighed 
about  eleven  hundred,  and  he  jest  nat- 
urally   would  n't    go    in.      We    put    two 
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ropes  on  him  and  dragged  him  up  to  the 
door — but  there  he  stopped. 

"Then  the  Con.  began  to  cuss.  'Leave 
the  blankety-blank,'  he  yells,  swinging 
his  lantern  to  start,  but  we  kept  right  on 
working.  I  dropped  down  behind  that 
old  steer  and  began  to  boost — the  son- 
of-a-gun  kicked  me  over  twice.  Then, 
by  Gee,  I  went  hog  wild.  I  went  up 
over  his  back  rough-shod,  jumped  down 
in  front  of  'im  and  slapped  'im  in  the 
face  with  my  hat. 

"  'Come  on,  you  old  stiff,'  I  says,  and 
he  jest  let  out  one  blat  and  went  for  me. 
You  bet  I  beat  the  world's  record  get- 
ting into  that  car.  He  was  right  behind 
me,  breathing  fire  on  them  fancy  overalls 
I  picked  up,  but  I  ducked  under  the  bel- 
lies of  them  other  cattle  and  before  ary 
one  could  kick  me  in  the  face  I  popped 
up  at  the  back  end  of  the  car  like  a 
chipmunk. 

"  'All  right.  Conductor,'  I  says,  'let  'er 
roll !'  But  dont  you  worry  about  that 
conductor — we  was  rolling  already." 

Jackson  Carter  showed  his  teeth  in  a 
grin  and,  reaching  for  his  knife,  began 
to  dig  the  mesquite  thorns  out  of  his 
rope-burned  hands. 

"Something  doing  every  minute,  that 
trip,"  he  observed,  shifting  his  seat  un- 
easily. "I  hain't  had  time  to  pick  half 
them  meskeet  spines  out  of  me  yet,  and 
the  stompede  came  off  a  week  ago.  Got 
a  few  more  on  the  way  in,  too. 

"But  I  tell  you,  man,  if  you  want  to 
get  good  and  full  of  stickers,  you  do  a 
little  night  riding.  Maybe  I  did  n't  get 
filled  up  good  and  plenty  when  we  had 
a  run  at  the  Montano  corrals  one  night. 
I  was  a  kid  then,  and  if  there  was  a 
stompede  or  any  rough  work  like  that  1 
was  n't  satisfied  unless  I  was  the  hero 
of  the  occasion.  There 's  been  times 
since  when  I  lay  back  and  let  the  other 
fellow  git  the  wind  knocked  out  of  him — 
but  not  then. 

"We  'd  been  gathering  cattle  up  in  the 
Sierra  Anchas  for  two  or  three  weeks 
and  finally  we  got  'em  down  the  Salt 
River  as  far  as  old  Nicholas  Montano's 
place.  The  old  man  was  all  swelled  up 
over  a  fine  new  corral  he  had  there, 
made   out   of  cottonwood    logs — it   was 


nigh  onto  ten  feet  high  and  built  strong 
— and  nothing  would  do  but  we  had  to 
turn  'em  in  for  the  night.  Of  course  we 
was  glad  enough  to  get  'em  off  our 
hands  and  make  up  a  little  sleep,  but 
they  'd  been  running  so  bad  some  of  the 
boys  was  afraid  they  might  bust  the 
corral  down. 

"  'No  can,'  says  old  Nicholas — he 
spoke  fine  English — 'beeg  fence,  es- 
stronga  pastes — holda  mucho  ganado — 
no  can  break,  you  bet !'  And  being  a 
kid  that  way  I  did  bet — everything  I  had 
on  except  my  underwear. 

"I  had  a  pair  of  boots  that  fit  me  a 
little  too  quick,  anyhow,  so  that  night 
when  I  turned  in  I  took  'em  off — and 
that  felt  so  good  I  took  off  my  overalls 
and  jumpers — we  wore  two  pairs,  the 
cactus  was  so  bad — and  laid  myself  out 
to  be  comfortable,  jest  for  a  change. 
That  was  a  fine  sleep  while  it  lasted,  but 
along  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  old 
man's  dogs  heard  a  coyote  or  something 
and  out  they  went — Booo-zvooo-ivooo — 
right  down  past  that  corral,  and  the  next 
thing  we  knew  them  wild  outlaw  cattle 
had  knocked  one  side  clean  out  of  that 
'es-stronga'  corral  and  was  rolling  out 
across  the  mesa — stompedcd.  They  was 
in  such  a  hurry  that  they  jest  punched 
the  bottom  out  of  that  corral  and  carried 
the  top  logs  on  their  backs  plum  to  the 
top  of  the  hog-back — and  from  there 
they  run  up  the  river  a  ways — and  then 
took  up  Bulldog  Canon. 

"Well,  sir,  when  I  heard  that  corral 
go  down  I  gave  about  three  jumps  and 
landed  on  my  horse  and  went  biling  out 
across  the  mesa  to  head  'em  off.  Some 
people  might  've  stopped  to  put  on  a  few 
clothes,  but  not  me — I  jest  hit  the  wind 
oh  naturrel,  as  tiie  French  say,  and  in 
three  minutes  I  bet  I  had  more  stickers 
in  my  legs  than  there  is  on  a  giant  cac- 
tus. My  horse  was  in  on  the  play  by 
that  time — he  knew  if  we  did  n't  turn 
them  cows  back  to  the  river  we  'd  have 
some  dirty  work  up  the  canon  later  on, 
and  the  way  he  jumped  gulches  and 
smashed  through  brush  was  scandalous. 
I  did  n't  have  anything  on  him  but  a 
picket  rope  anyhow,  so  I  turned  him 
loose  and  spent  my  time  dodging  cactus. 
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Down  in  the  caiion  I  could  hear  the 
stompede  a-ripping  and  tearing  up  the 
wash — and  you  bet  she  sounded  fierce. 
Them  cattle  was  running  in  a  solid  body, 
jest  a-ploughing  through  the  cactus,  and 
you  could  hear  their  feet  clacking  on  the 
rocks  like  sharpening  a  butcher's  knife, 
but  by  that  time  me  and  my  horse  was 
wild  and  we  run  in  on  'em,  regardless. 

"I  've  seen  some  stompedes  in  my  day, 
day  and  night,  but  for  a  genuwine  ring- 
tailed  snorter  that  was  the  limit.  Them 
cows  was  mostly  outlaws,  anyway,  they 
had  n't  learned  what  a  man  on  a  horse 
meant  yet,  and  when  I  rode  in  on  'em 
yelling  and  swinging  my  picket-pin  they 
never  hunched.  I  crowded  in  on  the  side 
and  tried  to  throw  'em  over,  but  it  was 
dark  as  a  wolf's  mouth  down  there,  and 
the  first  thing  I  knew  the  gulch  took  a 
sudden  turn  my  way,  and  I  was  in  front 
of  'em !  Say,  maybe  you  think  I  was  n't 
scairt !  My  eyes  bulged  open  until  T 
could  see  like  an  owl,  and  the  first  thing 
I  noticed  was  them  shiny  horns,  gitting 
nearer  every  jump.  It  was  up-hill,  and 
sandy  going — and  a  cow  can  outrun  a 
horse  in  the  night,  anyhow.  I  found 
that  out  in  about  a  minute.  My  horse 
he  began  to  blow  and  snort,  and  kinder 
stumble  a  little ;  the  canon  boxed  in  so 
we  could  n't  turn  out,  and  I  could  jest 
the  same  as  feel  them  sharp  feet  a-chop- 
ping  me  up  real  fine  so  's  to  save  funeral 
expenses — when  I  see  a  big  rock  ahead. 
Dont  ask  me  how  I  did  it — must  've 
flew,  I  reckon — but  when  we  went  by 
that  rock  I  dropped  off  and  made  a 
running  high  jump,  and  when  I  finally 
come  to  I  was  sitting  on  a  little  island 
with  nothing  around  me  but  tails  and 
horns,  going  by  me  like  the  mill-tails  of 
hell." 

The  hardy  Mr.  Carter  laid  down  the 
knife  with  which  he  had  been  gesticu- 
lating and  took  a  long  breath. 

"That  finished  me  for  leading  stom- 
pedes," he  said.  "If  I  cant  turn  'em 
from  the  side  now  I  let  'em  go.  My 
horse  beat  them  cows  out  as  soon  as  I 
got  off  of  him  and  broke  up  onto  the 
high  ground,  but  I  had  a  lovely  time 
walking  around  barefoot  and  looking  for 
him  all  the  same.  He  was  scairt  so  bad 
he  come  to  me  when  I  called  for  him 
jest    like    a    lost    dog.     You    can 't    tell 


a  cow  pony  nothing  about  stompedes 
— he  knows  'em.  I  dont  know  which 
was  the  worst  stuck  up,  him  or  me,  but  I 
got  a  pair  of  wire  twisters  and  we  took 
turns  at  it — I  'd  pull  'em  out  of  his  legs 
until  he  kicked  and  then  out  of  my  legs 
until  I  cried — but  we  was  both  like  the 
Bad  Man  from  Bitter  Creek  for  many  a 
long  day : 

'Wild  and  woolly  and  full  of  fleas. 
And  hard  to  curry  below  the  knees — ' 

"You  bet !  I  reckon  I  called  myself 
all  the  kinds  of  durn  fool  there  are  in 
the  dictionary  before  I  got  through ;  but 
it  was  n't  a  month  afterwards  that  I 
found  a  feller  that  was  worse  'n  I  was. 
That  was  old  Jim  Barclay — you've  seen 
him  around  town — kind  of  a  heavy-set 
feller  that  rides  a  big  roan  horse. 
One  of  the  best  cattlemen  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  now,  but  he  was  fresh 
from  Missouri  then,  and  I  guess  he  had 
a  little  of  the  'show-me'  left  in  him. 
He  'd  been  feeding  punkins  to  them 
Texas  dogies  back  there  so  long  that  we 
could  n't  tell  him  nothing  about  range 
cattle.  The  idea  of  a  bunch  of  steers 
getting  up  out  of  a  sound  sleep  and 
frisking  over  the  continental  divide  be- 
fore sun-up  was  new  and  strange,  and 
he  thought  we  was  giving  him  a  fill. 
Back  in  Missouri  the  cattle  was  fed  up 
so  big  on  corn  that  they  threw  a  track 
like  a  wagon  road,  one  rut  for  each  side 
— they  lay  in  the  shade  like  hogs,  making 
fat,  and  the  first  farm-hand  that  woke 
one  up  got  fired  right  there.  But  Jim 
soon  learned  that  Arizona  is  different 
from  old  Missou'. 

"It  was  right  after  that  stompede  at 
Montano's  corrals  that  I  came  down  to 
town  and  hired  out  to  Barclay  for  a 
buckaroo.  He  was  stocking  that  big 
pasture  of  his  with  mountain  cattle,  and 
there  was  a  feller  over  on  the  Globe  trail 
that  had  agreed  to  deliver  about  seven 
hundred  steers  to  him  at  a  certain  time, 
so  Jim  grabbed  up  the  first  ten  men  he 
could  find,  and  we  started  out.  The 
cattle  were  there,  all  right,  but  the  other 
outfit  had  driven  'em  too  hard,  and  they 
was  tired  out,  so  after  we  'd  received 
'em  we  held  'em  on  the  parada  grounds 
for  the  night.     Jim  he  divided  us  off 
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into  guards  and  I  went  on  from  nine  to 
twelve.  It  was  a  still,  dark  night,  hot, 
with  heat  lightning  flashing  away  out 
there  over  the  desert,  and  pretty  soon 
the  cattle  began  to  lay  down.  I  was  only 
a  kid  then,  but  I  had  a  few  rings  on  my 
horns  when  it  come  to  cows  and  I  rode 


and  grieved  like,  'what  in  the  world  are 
you  doin'?' 

"  'Keepin'  'em  awake,'  I  says. 

"  'Well,  for  heaven's  sake,'  he  says, 
'dont  you  know  better 'n'  that?  What 
you  doin'  that  for?' 

"  'Wy,  to  keep  'em   from  stompedin', 


From  H   Drawing  by  C.   S.   rrl<-<' 
'I  WAS  JB8T  MAKING  A  BLUFK  AT  EARNINO  MY   KOUTY   A   .MONTU.' 


out  and  made  'em  git  up.  There 's 
nothing  like  letting  a  steer  go  to  sleep 
aiKJ  then  waking  him  up  with  lightning, 
to  start  stompedes. 

"i'retty  soon  Barclay  come  down  from 
the  camp  and  rode  out  to  where  I  was. 

*'  'Carter,'   he   says,   kinder    surprised 


of  ccHirsc,'  I  says,  'you  dont  want  a  run 
on  your  hands  the  first  night,  do  you?" 

"Hut  he  laughed  at  me — didn't  know 
no  better,  then. 

"'kun!'  he  says,  'they  cant  hardly 
walk.  Let  *em  lay  down.  boy.  and  git 
rested.' 
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"  'Well,  pardner,'  I  says,  'you  're  the 
boss,  and  what  you  say  goes.  All  the 
same,  I  'd  jest  like  to  bet  you  the  drinks 
they  stompede  inside  of  an  hour.' 

"  'All  right,'  he  says,  kinder  absent- 
minded  like.  'And  that  reminds  me  I 
come  off  without  the  canteen.  Ride  up 
and  get  it — I  '11  take  your  place.' 

"It  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
camp,  up  on  the  high  ground,  and  I  was 
jest  turning  back  when  I  heard  a  roar. 
Pretty  quick  work,  all  right,  but  they 
had  stompeded  already.  I  'spect  I  ought 
to  have  been  glad  I  won  that  bet,  but  1 
wasn't.  Something  about  a  run  like 
that,  in  the  night,  that  always  makes  me 
feel  kinder  sick — it  sounded  like  all  hades 
had  broke  loose  down  there  for  a  minute 
— and  then  I  throwed  the  canteen  away 
and  went  to  it.  I  could  n't  see  nothing, 
'cepting  a  cloud  of  dust,  but  I  could  hear 
the  bulk  of  the  herd  pounding  down  the 
cafion  and  I  rode  in  on  'em,  quartering 
like.  No  more  leading  stompedes  for 
me — not  after  that  Bulldog  Cafion  run — 
but,  being  as  the  ground  was  open  and  I 
had  a  start  of  'em  I  thought  I  'd  take  a 
little  flyer,  anyhow,  so  when  I  got  close 
to  the  leaders  I  jest  unhooked  everything 
and  went  clean  across  their  front,  yelling 
like  an  Injun  uprising.  My  horse  was 
throwing  the  dirt  fifty  feet  high  and  I 
was  making  a  big  noise  all  right — but  I 
had  no  idea  of  turning  'em — I  was  jest 
making  a  bluff  at  earning  my  forty  a 
month.  But  boy,  if  you  '11  believe  me,  it 
was  n't  three  minutes  till  I  had  them 
leaders  throwed  back  on  their  haunches, 
jest  fanning  the  air  to  git  away  from  me. 
Dont  know  how  it  happened — must  've 
looked  fiercer  than  I  felt — anyhow  my 
bluff  held  good.  They  turned  back  and 
went  to  milling  and  the  first  thing  I 
knew  I  was  riding  around  five  hundred 
head  of  wild  cattle  singing  'Little  Bull 
Calf  like  the  steam  cally-ope  in  a  circus. 
I  held  'em,  too,  lone-handed.  How  was 
that  for  Willie,  The  Boy  Cow-Punch? 

"And  while  I  was  trying  to  be  all  sides 
of  a  circle  at  the  same  time,  Jim  Barclay 
and  those  other  stiffs  was  riding  up  the 
cafion  in  the  dark  after  two  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  knocking  down  more  cac- 
tus and  jumping  more  rock  piles  than 
there  is  between  here  and  the  snow  line. 


They  chased  'em  three  miles,  straight  on 
end,  and  then  some  up  through  the  rocks 
and  the  boys  told  me  that  Jim  had  me 
fired  seventeen  times  over  for  not  coming 
to  help.  But  w^hen  they  brought  their  lit- 
tle old  bunch  back,  'long  towards  morn- 
ing, and  found  me  singing  a  bass  solo  to 
about  five  hundred  head  there  was 
nothing  doing.  I  was  wore  out  on  'Little 
Bull  Calf  by  that  time,  and  when  I 
heard  them  fellers  coming  I  begun  on 
something  chesty,  like  this,  for  a 
change : 

'With  my  foot  in  the  stirrup 

An'  my  hand  on  the  horn 
I  'm  the  best  blanlc-blanked  cowboy 

That  ever  was  born!' 

"And  when  Jim  saw  them  five  hun- 
dred steers  that  he  thought  was  lost  he 
come  around  and  shook  hands.  'That 's 
right,  boy,'  he  says,  'you  are,'  and  he 
sure  set  up  the  drinks  when  we  come  to 
the  end  of  our  drive. 

"What  starts  these  stompedes?  Well, 
that 's  a  big  question.  This  one  I  was 
jest  telling  you  about  was  touched  off  by 
a  dirty  little  sidewinder  rattlesnake.  He 
was  hiding  under  a  bunch  of  galleta 
grass  right  close  to  my  riding  trail,  and 
about  the  time  them  steers  was  sound 
asleep  Jim  turned  out  of  the  beaten  path 
and  trompled  on  'im.  Cattle  are  awful 
scared  of  snakes,  you  know,  and  when 
that  little  devil  rattled  and  struck  at 
Jim's  horse,  the  whole  bunch  jest  rose 
up  out  of  their  sleep  and  flew." 

Jackson  took  off  his  battered  som- 
brero and  gazed  philosophically  at  the 
holes  in  its  crown. 

"All  these  big  stompedes,"  he  said, 
"come  off  at  night,  and  the  worst  ones 
happen  when  the  cows  have  been  asleep. 
Sometimes  I  used  to  think  them  cattle 
had  bad  dreams — kind  of  nightmares — 
and  woke  up  scared.  You  know  how 
kids  will  dream  they  're  falling  over  a 
'  thousand-foot  cHff  and  wake  up  yelling 
bloody  murder — well,  what 's  the  matter 
with  cows  doing  the  same  thing? 
There 's  always  a  lot  of  outlaws  in  a 
herd,  steers  that  've'  been  roped  and 
thrown  and  man-handled  and  maybe  left 
out  a  night  or  two  with  their  legs  tied 
and  the  coyotes  trying  to  chew  their  ear. 
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Jest  think  what  a  pipe-dream  that  would 
make ;  and  then,  while  this  outlaw  is 
dreaming  that  the  coyotes  are  eating  him 
maybe  some  other  steer  stretches  out  a 
leg  and  jabs  him  in  the  back.  Would  he 
wake  up  running  ?    Well,  say  ! 

"It  dont  need  no  diagram,"  continued 
Mr.  Carter,  "to  explain  why  that  par- 


ri-orn  a   DriiwIiiK  l>.v  (".   S.   Prl< 
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ticular  steer  gits  up  and  dusts,  and  I  can 
savvy  how  some  of  them  other  outlaws 
gits  up  and  goes  with  him,  but  what  I 
want  to  know  is  how  they  all  git  off  at 
once,  I  've  seen  a  thousand  head  of 
cattle  all  bedded  down  quiet  and  peace- 
ful, sleeping  jest  as  nice — and  then  some 
kind  of  a  wave  would  hit  into  'em  and 


chey  'd  be  gone  like  a  bat  out  of  hell.  I 
had  an  old  Injun  medicine  man  tell  me 
one  time  it  was  a  bad  spirit  that  come 
down  in  the  night  and  jumped  inside 
them  cows  to  hide.  Our  cattle  was  run- 
ning bad  at  the  time  and  he  offered  to 
drive  the  devils  out  of  'em  for  one  beef 
critter,  but  I  reckon  the  old  boy  was  jest 
meat-hungry.  All  the  same, 
there 's  something  mighty 
spooky  and  mysterious  about 
it.  There  was  a  college  pro- 
fessor down  here  for  his 
lungs  one  time,  and  he  tried 
to  tell  me  these  stompedes  is 
a  result  of  what  he  called 
mob  mind.  As  near  as  I 
could  make  out  this  mob  mind 
was  a  kind  of  cross  between 
Texas  fever  and  wireless  tel- 
egraphy— something  catching, 
and  mighty  quick,  at  that. 
Here  's  a  lot  of  cattle  standing 
together,  all  touching  each 
other — if  one  of  them  steers 
gits  s  c  a  i  r  t  his  scare  jest 
shoots  through  that  herd  like 
electricity,  only  quicker,  and 
the  whole  bunch  goes  plum 
crazy  right  there.  That 's  a 
little  deep  for  me.  and  while 
I  like  to  agree  with  a  profes- 
sor when  I  meet  one,  I  'm  bet- 
ting on  the  Injun,  myself. 

"One  time  there  was  an  ex- 
horting evangelist  hung  out 
his  gasoline  torch  over  by  the 
Monte  Carlo  and  tried  to  show 
us  sinners  the  error  of  our 
way.  Not  being  religious, 
I  've  forgot  everything  he  said 
except  what  he  read  outer  the 
I')ible.  It  seems  there  was  a 
man  in  those  days  that  was 
possessed  of  a  devil — kinder 
crazy,  you  savvy — and  Jesus 
Christ,  taking  pity,  cast  the 
devil  out  of  him,  and  as  soon  as  that  devil 
was  thrown  loose  he  jumped  into  a  herd 
of  hogs  that  was  feeding  there  and  they 
stompcded  over  a  big  cliff  into  the  sea. 
There  you  have  it,  and  if  that  was  true 
two  thousand  years  ago,  what 's  the 
matter  with  its  being  true  today?  Hogs 
is  a  little  out  of  my  line,  but   I   come 
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pretty  nigh  knowing  when  it  comes  to 
cows.  When  they  have  got  stompede 
devils  in  'em  anybody  can  teh  it ;  as  soon 
as  the  sun  gits  down  their  eyes  begin  to 
burn  hke  bullseye  lanterns,  and  when 
you  ride  around  'em  you  can  jest  feci 
that  crazy  locoed  spirit.  And  when  they 
git  that  look  in  their  eye  you  want  to 
keep  your  eye  peeled.  If  a  man's  hat 
blows  off,  or  a  horse  stumbles,  or  some 
guy  strikes  a  match,  the  bunch  will  hit 
the  wind — and  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the 
way  it 's  a  case  of  God-help-you. 

"Do  people  git  killed  in  them  stom- 
pedes  ?  That 's  right,  pardner,  but  it 's 
awful  bad  for  a  man  in  my  line  of  busi- 
ness to  let  his  mind  dwell  on  such  things. 
We  dont  talk  about  'em.  Did  you  notice 
that  tall  Mexican  with  the  black  mus- 
tache that  come  in  with  me  on  the  train? 
That 's  Jose  Maria  Ramirez — and  a  rat- 
tlin'  good  puncher,  too — he  had  the  curl 
took  out  of  his  hair  in  about  a  minute  one 
night,  and  he  dont  like  to  talk  about  it 
yet.  It  was  quite  a  while  ago,  when  he 
was  a  kid  at  the  business.  There  was 
twenty-seven  of  'em,  all  Mexicans,  and 
they  undertook  to  take  a  herd  of  fifteen 
hundred  range  steers  from  Tucson  to 
Wilcox.  The  country  down  there  is 
open  and  you  would  n't  find  a  tree  big 
enough  to  climb  in  thirty  miles.  It 's 
bad  enough  to  have  a  stompede  in  these 
rocky  canons,  but  a  man  has  got  a 
chance,  anyhow,  he  can  jump  up  on  a 
boulder  or  maybe  climb  a  palo  verde  if 
he  ain't  particular  about  thorns,  but 
when  you  roll  out  of  your  blankets  and 
try  to  outrun  fifteen  hundred  locoed 
steers  you  feel  kinder  creepy.  Well, 
that 's  what  Jose  Maria  did. 

"It  was  right  in  the  middle  of  a  big 
plain  and  forty  miles  from  nowhere.  The 
night  guards  were  holding  the  herd  and 
all  the  rest  was  asleep  when  some  kind 
of  a  devil  hit  into  them  cattle  and  the 
whole   bunch   stompeded    right   straight 


for  the  chuck-wagon.  Jose  heard  the 
roar  and  felt  the  ground  shake  under 
him,  and  then  he  jumped  up  and  run  like 
a  scairt  wolf.  It  was  n't  any  use,  but 
nothing  else  was  neither,  and  them  steers 
was  whirling  down  on  'em  like  death  and 
destruction.  There  was  over  twenty  men 
sleeping  around  that  wagon,  most  of  'em 
good  vaqueros,  and  they  all  got  up  and 
run  like  rabbits — all  except  one  man. 
There  was  one  old  Mexican  there  that 
had  his  nerve  with  him,  you  bet.  He 
stood  up  to  it,  and  when  that  stompede 
was  about  fifty  yards  away — he  scratched 
a  match !  Only  chance  he  had,  but  that 
match  did  the  business.  When  them 
leaders  saw  it  flash  they  flew  back  on 
their  haunches  and  side-jumped,  and 
then  the  whole  herd  opened  out  like  she 
was  split  with  a  knife.  Old  Manuel 
jest  stood  in  his  blankets  and  held  that 
match  between  his  hands,  and  before  it 
burnt  up  to  his  fingers  the  stompede  was 
past.  Them  steers  never  touched  the 
chuck-wagon  and  when  they  caught  up 
with  Jose  Maria — which  was  in  about 
forty  jumps — they  went  by  him  in  a 
solid  wall.  There  was  jest  one  feller 
killed,  and  he  got  rattled  and  run  side- 
ways, but  godamighty,  man,  that 's 
close  work !" 

Jackson  Carter  stabbed  his  knife  into 
the  hard  sun-burnt  ground  with  sombre 
violence  and  rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  His 
laughing  eyes  were  downcast  and  he 
scowled  as  he  slapped  the  dust  out  of  his 
hat. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  reckon  I  'd 
better  round  up  them  vaqueros  of  mine 
and  throw  a  little  grub  into  'em  before 
that  Monte  Carlo  whiskey  goes  to  their 
heads.  Dont  go  off  mad,"  he  protested, 
"come  along.  But  say — bust  this  solemn 
talk,  anyway — dont  say  nothing  about 
that  stompede  before  Jose  Maria — that 
fellow  that  got  killed  was  his  best 
friend." 


Martin  Eden 


By  Jack  London 
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TIE  weeks  passed,  Martin 
ran  out  of  money,  and 
publishers'  checks  were 
far  away  as  ever.  All  his 
important  manuscripts  had 
come  back  and  been 
started  out  again,  and  his  hack-work 
fared  no  better.  His  little  kitchen  was 
no  longer  graced  with  a  variety  of  foods. 
Caught  in  the  pinch  with  a  part-sack  of 
rice  and  a  few  pounds  of  dried  apricots, 
rice  and  apricots  was  his  menu  three 
times  a  day  for  five  days  handrunning. 
Then  he  started  to  realize  on  his  credit. 
The  Portuguese  grocer,  to  whom  he  had 
hitherto  paid  cash,  called  a  halt  when 
Martin's  bill  reached  the  magnificent 
total  of  three  dollars  and  eighty-five 
cents. 

"For  you  see,"  said  the  grocer,  "you 
no  catcha  da  work,  I  losa  da  mon'." 

And  Martin  could  reply  nothing. 
There  was  no  way  of  explaining.  It 
was  not  true  business  principle  to  allow 
credit  to  a  strong-bodied  young  fellow 
of  the  working  class  who  was  too  lazy  to 
work. 

"You  catcha  da  job,  I  let  you  have 
mora  da  grub,"  the  grocer  assured  Mar- 
tin, "No  job,  no  grub.  Thata  da  bus- 
iness." And  then,  to  show  that  it  wa-s 
purely  business  foresight  and  not  preju 
dice,  "Hava  da  drink  on  da  house- 
good  friends  justa  da  same." 

So  Martin  drank,  in  his  easy  way,  to 
show  that  he  was  good  friends  with  tiic 
house,  and  then  went  supperless  to  bed. 

The  fruit  store,  where  Martin  had 
bought  his  vegetables,  was  run  by  an 
American  whose  business  principles  were 
so  weak  that  he  let  Martin  run  a  bill  ot 


five  dollars  before  stopping  his  credit. 
The  baker  stopped  at  two  dollars,  and 
the  butcher  at  four  dollars.  Martin 
added  his  debts  and  found  that  he  was 
possessed  of  a  total  credit  in  all  the  world 
of  fourteen  dollars  and  eighty-five 
cents.  He  was  up  with  his  typewriter 
rent,  but  he  estimated  that  he  could  get 
two  months'  credit  on  that,  which  would 
be  eight  dollars.  When  that  occurred, 
he  would  have  exhausted  all  possible 
credit. 

The  last  purchase  from  the  fruit  store 
had  been  a  sack  of  potatoes  and  for  a 
week  he  had  potatoes,  and  nothing  but 
potatoes,  three  times  a  day.  An  occa- 
sional dinner  at  Ruth's  helped  to  keep 
strength  in  his  body,  though  he  found  it 
tantalizing  enough  to  refuse  further  help- 
ing when  his  appetite  was  raging  at  sight 
of  so  much  food  spread  before  it.  Now 
and  again,  though  afflicted  with  secret 
shanie,  he  dropped  in  at  his  sister's  at 
meal-time  and  ate  as  much  as  he  dared 
— more  than  he  dared  at  the  Morse  table. 

Day  by  day  he  worked  on,  and  day  by 
day  the  postman  delivered  to  him  reject- 
ed manuscripts.  He  had  no  money  for 
stamps,  so  the  manuscripts  accumulated 
in  a  heap  under  the  table.  Came  a  day 
when  for  forty  hours  he  had  not  tasted 
food.  He  could  not  hope  for  a  meal  at 
Ruth's,  for  she  was  away  to  San  Rafael 
on  a  two  weeks'  visit ;  and  for  very 
shame's  sake  he  could  not  go  to  his  sis- 
ter's. To  cap  misfortune,  the  postman, 
in  his  afternoon  round,  brought  him  five 
returned  manuscripts.  Then  it  was  that 
Martin  wore  his  overcoat  down  into 
Oakland,  and  came  back  without  it,  but 
with  five  dollars  tinkling  in  his  pocket. 
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He  paid  a  dollar  each  on  account  to  the 
four  tradesmen,  and  in  his  kitchen  fried 
steak  and  onions,  made  coffee,  and 
stewed  a  large  pot  of  prunes.  And  hav- 
ing dined,  he  sat  down  at  his  table-desk 
and  completed  before  midnight  an  essay 
which  he  entitled  "The  Dignity  of 
Usury."  Having  typed  it  out,  he  flung 
it  under  the  table,  for  there  had  been 
nothing  left  from  the  five  dollars  with 
which  to  buy  stamps. 

Later  on  he  pawned  his  watch,  and 
still  later  his  wheel,  reducing  the  amount 
available  for  food  by  putting  stamps  on 
all  his  manuscripts  and  sending  them 
out.  He  was  disappointed  with  his  hack- 
work. Nobody  cared  to  buy.  He  com- 
pared it  with  what  he  found  in  the  news- 
papers, weeklies,  and  cheap  magazines, 
and  decided  that  his  was  better,  far  bet- 
ter, than  the  average ;  yet  it  would  not 
sell.  Then  he  discovered  that  most  of 
the  newspapers  printed  a  great  deal  of 
what  was  called  "plate"  stuff,  and  he  got 
the  address  of  the  association  that  fur- 
nished it.  His  own  work  that  he  sent  in 
was  returned  along  with  a  stereotyped 
slip  informing  him  that  the  staff  sup- 
plied all  the  copy  that  was  needed. 

In  one  of  the  great  juvenile  periodi- 
cals he  noted  whole  columns  of  incident 
and  anecdote.  Here  was  a  chance.  His 
paragraphs  were  returned,  and  though 
he  tried  repeatedly  he  never  succeeded  in 
placing  one.  Later  on,  when  it  no  longer 
mattered,  he  learned  that  the  associate 
editors  and  sub-editors  augmented  their 
salaries  by  supplying  those  paragraphs 
themselves.  The  comic  weeklies  returned 
his  jokes  and  humorous  verse,  and  the 
light  society  verse  he  wrote  for  the  large 
magazines  found  no  abiding  place.  Then 
there  was  the  newspaper  storiette.  He 
knew  that  he  could  write  better  ones 
than  were  published.  Managing  to  ob- 
tain the  addresses  of  two  newspaper  syn- 
dicates, he  deluged  them  with  storiettes. 
When  he  had  written  twenty  and  failed 
to  place  one  of  them,  he  ceased.  And 
yet,  from  day  to  day,  he  read  storiettes 
in  the  dailies  and  weeklies,  scores  and 
scores  of  storiettes,  not  one  of  which 
would  compare  with  his.  In  his  despon- 
dency, he  concluded  that  he  had  no  judg- 
ment whatever,  that  he  was  hypnotized 


by  what  he  wrote,  and  that  he  was  a 
self-deluded  pretender. 

The  inhuman  editorial  machine  ran 
smoothly  as  ever.  He  folded  the  stamps 
in  with  his  manuscript,  dropped  it  into 
the  letter  box,  and  from  three  weeks  to 
a  month  afterward  the  postman  came  up 
the  steps  and  handed  him  the  manu- 
script. Surely  there  were  no  live,  warm 
editors  at  the  other  end.  It  was  all 
wheels  and  cogs  and  oil-cups — a  clever 
mechanism  operated  by  automatons.  He 
reached  stages  of  despair  wherein  he 
doubted  if  editors  existed  at  all.  He  had 
never  received  a  sign  of  the  existence  of 
one,  and  from  absence  of  judgment  in 
rejecting  all  he  wrote  it  seemed  plausible 
that  editors  were  myths,  manufactured 
and  maintained  by  oflfice  boys,  typeset- 
ters and  pressmen. 

The  hours  he  spent  with  Ruth  were 
the  only  happy  ones  he  had,  and  they 
were  not  all  happy.  He  was  afflicted 
always  with  a  gnawing  restlessness, 
more  tantalizing  than  in  the  old  days  be- 
fore he  possessed  her  love ;  for  now  that 
he  did  possess  her  love,  the  possession 
of  her  was  far  away  as  ever.  He  had 
asked  for  two  years,  time  was  flying, 
and  he  was  achieving  nothing.  Again, 
he  was  always  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
she  did  not  approve  what  he  was  doing. 
She  did  not  say  so  directly.  Yet  indi- 
rectly she  let  him  understand  it  as  clear- 
ly and  definitely  as  could  she  have 
spoken  it.  It  was  not  resentment  with 
her,  but  disapproval ;  though  less  sweet- 
natured  women  might  have  resented 
where  she  was  no  more  than  disappoint- 
ed. Her  disappointment  lay  in  that  this 
man  she  had  taken  to  mould,  refused  to 
be  moulded.  To  a  certain  extent  she  had 
found  his  clay  plastic,  then  it  had  devel- 
oped stubbornness,  declining  to  be 
shaped  in  the  image  of  her  father  or  of 
Mr.  Butler. 

What  was  great  and  strong  in  him, 
she  missed,  or,  worse,  yet,  misunder- 
stood. This  man,  whose  clay  was  so 
plastic  that  he  could  live  in  any  number 
of  pigeonholes  of  human  existence,  she 
thought  wilful  and  most  obstinate  be- 
cause she  could  not  shape  him  to  live  in 
her  pigeonhole,  which  was  the  only  one 
she   knew.     She    could    riot    follow    the 
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flights  of  his  mind,  and  when  his  brain 
got  beyond  her  she  deemed  him  erratic. 
Nobody  else's  brain  ever  got  beyond  her. 
She  could  always  follow  her  father  and 
mother,  her  brothers  and  Olney ;  where- 
fore, when  she  could  not  follow  Martin, 
she  believed  the  fault  lay  with  him.  It 
was  the  old  tragedy  of  insularity  trying 
to  serve  as  mentor  to  the  universal. 

"You  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  es- 
tablished," he  told  her  once,  in  a  discus- 
sion they  had  over  Praps  and  Vander- 
water.  "I  grant  that  as  authorities  to 
quote  they  are  most  excellent — the  two 
foremost  literary  critics  in  the  United 
States.  Every  school  teacher,  in  the  land 
looks  up  to  Vanderwater  as  the  Dean  of 
American  criticism.  Yet  I  read  his  stuff, 
and  it  seems  to  me  the  perfection  of  the 
felicitous  expression  of  the  inane.  Why, 
he  is  no  more  than  a  ponderous  bromide, 
thanks  to  Gelett  Burgess.  And  Praps  is 
no  better.  His  Hemlock  Mosses  for  in- 
stance, is  beautifully  written.  Not  a 
comma  is  out  of  place ;  and  the  tone — ah ! 
— is  lofty,  so  lofty.  He  is  the  best  paid 
critic  in  the  United  States.  Though, 
heaven  forbid,  he  's  not  a  critic  at  all. 
They  do  criticism  better  in  England. 

"But  the  point  is,  they  sound  the  pop- 
ular note,  and  they  sound  it  so  beauti- 
fully and  morally  and  contentedly.  Their 
reviews  remind  me  of  a  British  Sunday, 
They  are  the  popular  mouthpieces.  They 
back  up  your  professors  of  English,  and 
your  professors  of  English  back  them 
up.  And  there  is  n't  an  original  idea  in 
any  of  their  skulls.  They  know  only  the 
established — in  fact,  they  are  the  estab- 
lished. They  are  weak  minded,  and  the 
established  impresses  itself  upon  them  as 
easily  as  the  name  of  the  brewery  is  im- 
pressed on  a  beer  bottle.  And  their 
function  is  to  catch  all  the  young  fellows 
attending  the  university,  to  drive  out  of 
their  minds  any  glimmering  originality 
that  may  chance  to  be  there,  and  to  put 
upon  them  the  stamp  of  the  established." 

"I  think  I  am  nearer  the  truth,"  she 
replied,  "when  I  stand  by  the  estab- 
lished, than  you  are,  raging  around  like 
an  iconoclastic  South  Sea  Islander." 

"It  was  the  missionary  who  did  the 
image  breaking,"  he  laughed.  "And  un- 
fortunately, all  the  missionaries  are  off 


among  the  heathen,  so  there  are  none 
left  at  home  to  break  those  old  images, 
Mr.  Vanderwater  and  Mr.  Praps." 

"And  the  college  professors,  as  well," 
she  added. 

He  shook  his  head  emphatically.  "No ; 
the  science  professors  should  live. 
They  're  really  great.  But  it  would  be 
a  good  deed  to  break  the  heads  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  English  professors — little, 
microscopic-minded  parrots !" 

Which  was  rather  severe  on  the  pro- 
fessors, but  which  to  Ruth  was  blas- 
phemy. She  could  not  help  but  measure 
the  professors,  neat,  scholarly,  in  fitting 
clothes,  speaking  in  well-modulated 
voices,  breathing  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, with  this  almost  indescribable 
young  fellow  whom  somehow  she  loved, 
whose  clothes  never  would  fit  him,  whose 
heavy  muscles  told  of  damning  toil,  who 
grew  excited  when  he  talked,  substitut- 
ing abuse  for  calm  statement  and  pas- 
sionate utterance  for  cool  self-posses- 
sion. They  at  least  earned  good  salaries 
and  were — yes,  she  compelled  herself  to 
face  it — were  gentlemen ;  while  he  could 
not  earn  a  penny,  and  he  was  not  as 
they. 

She  did  not  weigh  Martin's  words  nor 
judge  his  argument  by  them.  Her  con- 
clusion that  his  argument  was  wrong 
was  reached — unconsciously,  it  is  true — 
by  a  comparison  of  externals.  They,  the 
professors,  were  right  in  their  literary 
judgments  because  they  were  successes. 
Martin's  literary  judgments  were  wrong 
because  he  could  not  sell  his  wares.  To 
use  his  own  phrase,  they  made  good,  and 
he  did  not  make  good.  And  besides,  it 
did  not  seem  reasonable  that  he  should 
be  right — he  who  had  stood,  so  short  a 
time  before,  in  that  same  living  room, 
blushing  and  awkward,  acknowledging 
his  introduction,  looking  fearfully  about 
him  at  the  bric-a-brac  his  swinging 
shoulders  threatened  to  break,  asking 
how  long  since  Swinburne  died,  and 
boastfully  announcing  that  he  had  read 
"Excelsior"  and  the  "Psalm  of  Life." 

Unwittingly,  Ruth  herself  proved  his 
point  that  she  worshiped  the  established. 
Martin  followed  the  processes  of  her 
thoughts,  but  foreborc  to  go  further.  He 
did  not  love  her  for  what  she  tiiought  of 
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Praps  and  Vanderwater  and  English 
professors,  and  he  was  coming  to  realize, 
with  increasing  conviction,  that  he  pos- 
sessed brain-areas  and  stretches  of 
knowledge  which  she  could  never  com- 
prehend nor  know  existed. 

In  music,  she  thought  him  unreason- 
able, and  in  the  matter  of  opera  not  only 
unreasonable  but  wilfully  perverse. 

"How  did  you  like  it?"  she  asked  him 
one  night,  on  the  way  home  from  the 
opera. 

It  was  a  night  when  he  had  taken  her 
at  the  expense  of  a  month's  rigid  econ- 
omizing on  food.  After  vainly  waiting 
for  him  to  speak  about  it,  herself  still 
tremulous  and  stirred  by  what  she  had 
just  seen  and  heard,  she  had  asked  the 
question. 

"I  liked  the  overture,"  was  his  an- 
swer.   "It  was  splendid." 

"Yes,  but  the  opera  itself?" 

"That  was  splendid  too,  that  is  the 
orchestra  was,  though  I  'd  have  enjoyed 
it  more  if  those  jumping-jacks  had  kept 
quiet  or  gone  off  the  stage." 

Ruth  was  aghast. 

"You  dont  mean  Tetralani  or  Barillo  ?" 
she  queried. 

"All  of  them — the  whole  kit  and 
crew." 

"But  they  are  great  artists,"  she  pro- 
tested. 

"They  spoiled  the  music  just  the  same 
with  their  antics  and  unrealities." 

"But  dont  you  like  Barillo's  voice?" 
Ruth  asked.  "He  is  next  to  Caruso,  they 
say." 

"Of  course  I  liked  him,  and  I  liked 
Tetralani  even  better.  Her  voice  is  ex- 
quisite— or  at  least  I  think  so." 

"But,  but—"  Ruth  stammered.  "I 
dont  know  what  you  mean,  then.  You 
admire  their  voices,  yet  say  they  spoiled 
the  music." 

"Precisely  that.  I  'd  give  anything  to 
hear  them  in  concert,  and  I  'd  give  even 
a  bit  more  not  to  hear  them  when  the 
orchestra  is  playing.  I  'm  afraid  I  am 
a  hopeless  realist.  Great  singers  are  not 
great  actors.  To  hear  Barillo  sing  a  love 
passage  with  the  voice  of  an  angel,  and 
to  hear  Tetralani  reply  like  another  an- 
gel, and  to  hear  it  all  accompanied  by  a 
perfect  orgy  of  glowing    and    colorful 


music — is  ravishing,  most  ravishing.  I 
do  not  admit  it.  I  assert  it.  But  the 
whole  effect  is  spoiled  when  I  look  at 
them — at  Tetralani,  five  feet  ten  in  her 
stocking  feet  and  weighing  a  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds,  and  at  Barillo,  a^ 
scant  five  feet  four,  greasy-featured, 
with  the  chest  of  a  squat,  undersized 
blacksmith,  and  at  the  pair  of  them,  at- 
titudinizing, clasping  their  breasts,  fling- 
ing their  arms  in  the  air  like  demented 
creatures  in  an  asylum ;  and  when  I  am 
expected  to  accept  all  this  as  the  faithful 
illusion  of  a  love-scene  between  a  slender 
and  beautiful  princess  and  a  handsome, 
romantic  young  prince — why,  I  can  't  ac- 
cept it,  that 's  all.  It 's  rot ;  it 's  absurd  ; 
it 's  unreal.  That 's  what 's  the  matter 
with  it.  It 's  not  real.  Dont  tell  me  that 
anybody  in  this  world  ever  made  love 
that  way.  Why,  if  I  'd  made  love  to  you 
in  that  fashion,  you  'd  have  boxed  my 
ears." 

"But  you  misunderstand,"  Ruth  pro- 
tested. "Every  form  of  art  has  its  limita- 
tions." (She  was  busy  recalling  a  lec- 
ture she  had  heard  at  the  university  on 
the  conventions  of  the  arts).  "In  paint- 
ing, there  are  only  two  dimensions  to  the 
canvas,  yet  you  accept  the  illusion  of 
three  dimensions  which  the  art  of  the 
painter  enables  him  to  throw  into  the 
canvas.  In  writing,  again,  the  author 
must  be  omnipotent.  You  accept  as  per- 
fectly legitimate  the  author's  account  of 
the  secret  thoughts  of  the  heroine,  and 
yet  all  the  time  you  know  that  the  hero- 
ine was  alone  when  thinking  these 
thoughts,  and  that  neither  the  author  nor 
any  one  else  was  capable  of  hearing 
them.  And  so  with  the  stage,  with  sculp- 
ture, with  opera,  with  every  art-form. 
Certain  irreconcilable  things  must  be  ac- 
cepted." 

"Yes,  I  understand  that,"  Martin  an- 
swered. "All  the  arts  have  their  con- 
ventions." (Ruth  was  surprised  at  his 
use  of  the  word.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
studied  at  the  university  himself,  instead 
of  being  ill-equipped  from  browsing  at 
haphazard  through  the  books  in  the  li- 
brary). "But  even  the  conventions  must 
be  real.  Trees,  painted  on  flat  card- 
board and  stuck  up  on  each  side  of  the 
stage,  we  accept  as  a  forest.    It  is  a  real 
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enough  convention.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  would  not  accept  a  sea  scene 
as  a  forest.  We  can  't  do  it.  It  violates 
our  senses.  Nor  would  you,  or,  rather, 
should  you,  accept  the  ravings  and 
writhings  and  agonized  contortions  of 
those  two  lunatics  tonight  as  a  convinc- 
ing portrayal  of  love." 

"But  you  dont  hold  yourself  superior 
to  all  the  judges  of  music?"  she  pro- 
tested. 

"No,  no,  not  for  a  moment.  I  merely 
maintain  my  right  as  an  individual.  I 
have  just  been  telling  you  what  I  think, 
in  order  to  explain  why  the  elephantine 
gambols  of  Madame  Tetralani  spoil  the 
orchestra  for  me.  The  world's  judges 
of  music  may  all  be  right.  But  I  am  I, 
and  I  wont  subordinate  my  taste  to  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  mankind.  If  I 
dont  like  a  thing,  I  dont  like  it,  that 's 
all ;  and  there  is  no  reason  under  the  sun 
why  I  should  ape  a  liking  for  it  just  be- 
cause the  majority  of  my  fellow  crea- 
tures like  it,  or  make  believe  they  like 
it.  I  can  't  follow  the  fashions  in  the 
things  I  like  or  dislike." 

"But  music,  you  know,  is  a  matter  of 
training,"  Ruth  argued;  "and  opera  is 
even  more  a  matter  of  training.  May  it 
not  be — " 

"That  I  am  not  trained  in  opera?"  he 
dashed  in. 

She  nodded. 

"The  very  tiling,"  he  agreed.  "And 
I  consider  I  am  fortunate  in  not  having 
been  caught  when  I  was  young.  If  I 
had,  I  could  have  wept  sentimental  tears 
tonight,  and  the  clownish  antics  of  that 
precious  pair  would  have  but  enhanced 
the  beauty  of  their  voices  and  the  beauty 
of  the  accompanying  orchestra.  You  are 
right.  It 's  mostly  a  matter  of  training. 
And  I  am  too  old,  now.  I  must  have 
the  real  or  nothing.  An  illusion  that 
wont  convince  is  a  palpable  lie,  and 
that 's  what  grand  opera  is  to  me  when 
little  Barillo  throws  a  fit,  clutches 
mighty  Tetralani  in  his  arms  (also  in  a 
fit),  and  tells  her  how  passionately  he 
adores  her."  Again  Ruth  measured  his 
thoughts  by  comparison  of  externals  and 
in  accordance  with  her  belief  in  the  es- 
tablished. Who  was  he  that  he  should 
be   right   and   all    the    cultured    world 


wrong  ?  His  words  and  thoughts  made  no 
impression  upon  her.  She  was  too  firm- 
ly entrenched  in  the  established  to  have 
any  sympathy  with  rcTolutionary  ideas. 
She  had  always  been  used  to  music,  and 
she  had  enjoyed  opera  ever  since  she  was 
a  child^  and  all  her  world  had  enjoyed  it, 
too.  Then  by  what  right  did  Martin 
Eden  emerge,  as  he  had  so  recently 
emerged,  from  his  ragtime  and  working- 
class  songs,  and  pass  judgment  on  the 
world's  music?  She  was  vexed  with 
him,  and  as  she  walked  beside  him  she 
had  a  vague  feeling  of  outrage.  At  the 
best,  in  her  most  charitable  frame  of 
mind,  she  considered  the  statement  of  his 
views  to  be  a  caprice,  an  erratic  and  un- 
called for  prank.  But  when  he  took  her 
in  his  arms  at  the  door  and  kissed  her 
good  night  in  tender  lover-fashion,  she 
forgot  everything  in  the  outrush  of  her 
own  love  to  him.  And  later,  on  a  sleep- 
less pillow,  she  puzzled,  as  she  had  often 
puzzled  of  late,  as  to  how  it  was  that  she 
loved  so  strange  a  man,  and  loved  him 
despite  the  disapproval  of  her  people. 

And  next  day  Martin  Eden  cast  hack- 
work aside,  and  at  white  heat  hammered 
out  an  essay  to  which  he  gave  the  title, 
"The  Philosophy  of  Illusion."  A  stamp 
started  it  on  its  travels,  but  it  was  des- 
tined to  receive  many  stamps  and  to  be 
started  on  many  travels  in  the  months 
that  followed. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

MARIA  SILVA  was  poor,  and  all  the 
ways  of  poverty  were  clear  to  her. 
Poverty,  to  Ruth,  was  a  word,  signify- 
ing a  not-nice  condition  of  existence. 
That  was  her  total  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  She  knew  Martin  was  poor, 
and  his  condition  she  associated  in  her 
mind  with  the  boyhood  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, of  Mr.  Butler,  and  of  other  men 
who  had  become  successes.  Also,  while 
aware  that  poverty  was  anything  but 
delectable,  she  had  a  comfortable  middle- 
class  feeling  that  poverty  was  salutary, 
that  it  was  a  sharp  spur  that  urged  on  to 
success  all  men  who  were  not  degraded 
and  hopeless  drudges.  So  that  her 
knowledge  that  Martin  was  so  poor  that 
he  had  pawned  his  watch  and  overcoat 
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did  not  disturb  her.  She  even  consid- 
ered it  the  hopeful  side  of  the  situation, 
beHeving  that  sooner  or  later  it  would 
arouse  him  and  compel  him  to  abandon 
his  writing. 

Ruth  never  read  hunger  in  Martin's 
face,  which  had  grown  lean  and  had  en- 
larged the  slight  hollows  in  the  cheeks. 
In  fact,  she  marked  the  change  in  his 
face  with  satisfaction.  It  seemed  to  re- 
fine him,  to  remove  from  him  much  of 
the  dross  of  flesh  and  the  too-animal-like 
vigor  that  lured  her  while  she  detested 
it.  Sometimes,  when  with  her,  she  noted 
an  unusual  brightness  in  his  eyes,  and  she 
admired  it,  for  it  made  him  appear  more 
the  poet  and  the  scholar — the  things  he 
would  have  liked  to  be  and  which  she 
would  have  liked  him  to  be.  But  Maria 
Silva  read  a  different  tale  in  the  hollow 
cheeks  and  the  burning  eyes,  and  she 
noted  the  changes  in  them  from  day  to 
day,  by  them  following  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  his  fortunes.  She  saw  him  leave  the 
house  with  his  overcoat  and  return  with- 
out it,  though  the  day  was  chill  and  raw, 
and  promptly  she  saw  his  cheeks  fill  out 
slightly  and  the  fire  of  hunger  leave  his 
eyes.  In  the  same  way  she  had  seen  his 
wheel  and  watch  go,  and  after  each 
event  she  had  seen  his  vigor  bloom 
again. 

Likewise  she  watched  his  toils,  and 
knew  the  measure  of  the  midnight  oil  he 
burned.  Work !  She  knew  that  he  outdid 
her,  though  his  work  was  of  a  different 
order.  And  she  was  surprised  to  behold 
that  the  less  food  he  had  the  harder  he 
worked.  On  occasion,  in  a  casual  sort  of 
way,  when  she  thought  hunger  pinched 
hardest,  she  would  send  him  in  a  loaf  of 
new  baking,  awkwardly  covering  the  act 
with  banter  to  the  effect  that  it  was  bet- 
ter than  he  could  bake.  And  again,  she 
would  send  one  of  her  toddlers  in  to  him 
with  a  great  pitcher  of  hot  soup,  debat- 
ing inwardly  the  while  whether  she  was 
justified  in  taking  it  from  the  mouths  of 
her  own  flesh  and  blood.  Nor  was  Mar- 
tin ungrateful,  knowing  as  he  did  the 
lives  of  the  poor  and  that  if  ever  in  the 
world  there  was  charity  this  was  it. 

On  a  day  when  she  had  filled  her 
brood  with  what  was  left  in  the  house, 
Maria  invested  her  last  fifteen  cents  in 


a  gallon  of  cheap  wine.  Martin,  com- 
ing into  her  kitchen  to  fetch  water,  was 
invited  to  sit  down  and  drink.  He  drank 
her  very  good  health,  and  in  return  she 
drank  his.  Then  she  drank  to  prosperity 
in  his  undertakings,  and  he  drank  to  the 
hope  that  James  Grant  would  show  up 
and  pay  her  for  his  washing.  James 
Grant  was  a  journeyman  carpenter  who 
did  not  always  pay  his  bills  and  who 
owed  Maria  three  dollars. 

Both  Maria  and  Martin  drank  the 
sour,  new  wine  on  empty  stomachs,  and 
it  went  swiftly  to  their  heads.  Utterly 
differentiated  creatures  that  they  were, 
they  were  lonely  in  their  misery,  and, 
though  the  misery  was  tacitly  ignored,  it 
was  the  bond  that  drew  them  together. 
Maria  was  amazed  to  learn  that  he  had 
been  in  the  Azores,  where  she  had  lived 
until  she  was  eleven.  She  was  doubly 
amazed  that  he  had  been  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  whither  she  had  migrated  from 
the  Azores  with  her  people.  But  her 
amazement  passed  all  bounds  when  he 
told  her  he  had  been  on  Maui,  the  par- 
ticular island  whereon  she  had  attained 
womanhood  and  married.  Kahului, 
where  she  had  first  met  her  husband — 
he,  Martin,  had  been  there  twice !  Yes. 
she  remembered  the  sugar  steamers,  and 
he  had  been  on  them — well,  well,  it  was 
a  small  world.  And  Wailuku !  That 
place,  too !  Did  he  know  the  head-luna 
of  the  plantation?  Yes,  and  had  had  a 
couple  of  drinks  with  him. 

And  so  they  reminiscenced  and 
drowned  their  hunger  in  the  raw,  sour 
wine.  To  Martin  the  future  did  not 
seem  so  dim.  Success  trembled  just  be- 
fore him.  He  was  on  the  verge  of  clasp 
ing  it.  Then  he  studied  the  deep-lineo 
face  of  the  toil-worn  woman  before  him, 
remembered  her  soups  and  loaves  of  new 
baking,  and  felt  spring  up  in  him  the 
warmest  gratitude  and  philanthropy. 

"Maria,"  he  exclaimed  suddenly. 
"What  would  you  like  to  have?" 

She  looked  at  him  bepuzzled. 

"What  would  you  like  to  have  now, 
right  now,  if  you  could  get  it?" 

"Shoe  alia  da  roun'  for  da  childs — 
seven  pairs  da  shoe." 

"You  shall  have  them,"  he  announced, 
while  she  nodded  her  head  gravely.  "But 
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I  mean  a  big  wish,  something  big  that 
you  want." 

Her  eyes  sparkled  good-naturedly.  He 
was  choosing  to  make  fun  with  her, 
Maria,  with  whom  few  made  fun  these 
days. 

"Think  hard,"  he  cautioned,  just  as 
she  was  opening  her  mouth  to  speak. 

"Alia  right,"  she  answered.  "I  thinka 
da  hard.  I  lika  da  house,  dis  house — all 
mine,  no  paya  da  rent,  seven  dollar  da 
month." 

"You  shall  have  it,"  he  granted,  "and 
in  a  short  time.  Now  wish  the  great 
wish.  Make  believe  I  am  God,  and  I 
say  to  you  anything  you  want  you  can 
have.  Then  you  wish  that  thing,  and  I 
listen." 

Maria  considered  solemnly  for  a  space. 

"You  no  'fraid  ?"  she  asked  warningly. 

"No,  no,"  he  laughed,  "I  'm  not  afraid. 
Go  ahead." 

"Most  verra  big,"  she  warned  again. 

"All  right.     Fire  away." 

"Well,  den — "  she  drew  a  big  breath 
like  a  child,  as  she  voiced  to  the  utter- 
most all  she  cared  to  demand  of  life.  "I 
lika  da  have  one  milka  ranch — good 
milka  ranch.  Plenty  cow,  plenty  land, 
plenty  grass.  I  lika  da  have  near  San 
Le-an' ;  my  sister  liva  dere.  I  sella  da 
milk  in  Oakland.  I  maka  da  plentee 
mon'.  Joe  an'  Nick  no  runna  da  cow. 
Dey  go-a  to  school.  Bimeby  maka  da 
good  engineer,  worka  da  railroad.  Yes, 
I  like  da  milka  ranch." 

She  paused  and  regarded  Martin  with 
twinkling  eyes. 

"You  shall  have  it,"  he  answered 
promptly. 

She  nodded  her  head  and  touched  her 
lips  courteously  to  the  wine-glass  and  to 
the  giver  of  the  gift  she  knew  would 
never  be  given.  His  heart  was  right,  and 
in  her  own  heart  she  appreciated  his  in- 
tention as  much  as  if  the  gift  had  gone 
with  it. 

"No,  Maria,"  he  went  on;  "Nick  and 
Joe  wont  have  to  peddle  milk,  and  all  the 
kids  can  go  to  school  and  wear  shoes  the 
whole  year  around.  It  will  be  a  first- 
class  milk  ranch — everything  complete. 
There  will  be  a  house  to  live  in  and  a 
stable  for  the  horses,  and  cow-barns  of 
course.     There   will   be  chickens,   pigs, 


vegetables,  fruit  trees  and  everything 
like  that ;  and  there  will  be  enough  cows 
to  pay  for  a  hired  man  or  two.  Then  you 
wont  have  anything  to  do  but  take  care 
of  the  children.  For  that  matter,  if  you 
find  a  good  man,  you  can  marry  and 
take  it  easy  while  he  runs  the  ranch." 

And  from  such  largess,  dispensed  from 
his  future,  Martin  turned  and  took  his 
one  good  suit  of  clothes  to  the  pawn- 
shop. His  plight  was  desperate  for  him 
to  do  this,  for  it  cut  him  off  from  Ruth. 
He  had  no  second-best  suit  that  was  pre 
sentable,  and  though  he  could  go  to  the 
butcher  and  the  baker,  and  even  on  oc- 
casion to  his  sister's,  it  was  beyond  all 
daring  to  dream  of  entering  the  Morse 
home  so  disreputably  appareled. 

He  toiled  on,  miserable  and  well-nigh 
hopeless.  It  began  to  appear  to  him  that 
the  second  battle  was  lost  and  that  he 
would  have  to  go  to  work.  In  doing  thi.s 
he  would  satisfy  everybody — the  grocer, 
his  sister,  Ruth,  and  even  Maria,  to 
whom  he  owed  a  month's  room-rent.  He 
was  two  months  behind  with  his  type- 
writer, and  the  agency  was  clamoring 
for  payment  or  for  the  return  of  the  ma- 
chine. In  desperation,  all  but  ready  to 
surrender,  to  make  a  truce  with  fate  un- 
til he  could  get  a  fresh  start,  he  took  the 
civil  service  examinations  for  the  Rail- 
way Mail.  To  his  surprise,  he  passed 
first.  The  job  was  assured,  though 
when  the  call  should  come  to  enter  upon 
his  duties  nobody  knew. 

It  was  at  this  time,  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
that  the  smooth-running  editorial  ma- 
chine broke  down.  A  cog  must  have 
slipped  or  an  oil-cup  run  dry,  for  the 
postman  brought  him  one  morning  a 
short  thin  envelope.  Martin  glanced  at 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  and  read  the 
name  and  address  of  the  Occidental 
Magasine.  His  heart  gave  a  great  leap, 
and  he  suddenly  felt  faint,  the  sinking 
feeling  accompanied  by  a  strange 
trembling  of  the  knees.  He  staggered 
into  his  room  and  sat  down  on  the  bed, 
the  envelope  still  unopened,  and  in  that 
moment  came  understanding  to  him  how 
people  suddenly  fall  dead  upon  receipt 
of  extraordinary  good  news. 

Of  course  this  was  good  news.  There 
was  no  manuscript  in  that  thin  envelope, 
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therefore  it  was  an  acceptance.  He  knew 
the  story  in  the  hands  of  the  Occidental. 
It  was  "The  Ring  of  Bells,"  one  of  his 
horror  stories,  and  it  was  an  even  five 
thousand  words.  And,  since  first-class 
magazines  always  paid  on  acceptance, 
there  was  a  check  inside.  Two  cents  a 
word — twenty  dollars  a  thousand ;  the 
check  must  be  a  hundred  dollars.  One 
hundred  dollars !  As  he  tore  the  enve- 
lope open,  every  item  of  all  his  debts 
surged  in  his  brain — $3.85  to  the  grocer, 
butcher  $4.00  flat,  baker  $2.00,  fruit 
store  $5.00;  total,  $14.85.  Then  there 
was  room-rent  $2.50,  another  month  in 
advance  $2.50;  two  months'  typewriter 
$8.00;  a  month  in  advance  $4.00;  total 
$31.85.  And  finally  to  be  added,  his 
pledges,  plus  interest,  with  the  pawn- 
broker— watch  $5.50,  overcoat  $5.50. 
wheel  $7.75,  suit  of  clothes  $5.50  (sixty 
per  cent  interest  but  what  did  it  matter  ? ) 
— grand  total  $56.10.  He  saw,  as  if  vis- 
ible in  the  air  before  him,  in  illuminated 
figures,  the  whole  sum,  and  the  subtrac- 
tion that  followed  and  that  gave  a  re- 
mainder of  $43.90.  When  he  had  squared 
every  debt,  redeemed  every  pledge,  he 
would  still  have  jingling  in  his  pockets 
a  princely  $43.90.  And  on  top  of  that 
he  would  have  a  month's  rent  paid  in 
advance  on  the  typewriter  and  on  the 
room. 

By  this  time  he  had  drawn  the  single 
sheet  of  typewritten  letter  out  and  spread 
it  open.  There  was  no  check.  He  peered 
into  the  envelope,  held  it  to  the  light,  but 
could  not  trust  his  eyes,  and  in  trembling 
haste  tore  the  envelope  apart.  There 
was  no  check.  He  read  the  letter,  skim- 
ming it  line  by  line,  dashing  through  the 
editor's  praise  of  his  story  to  the  meat 
of  the  letter,  the  statement  why  the  check 
had  not  been  sent.  He  found  no  such 
statement,  but  he  did  find  that  which 
made  him  suddenly  wilt.  The  letter  slid 
from  his  hand.  His  eyes  went  lack- 
luster, and  he  lay  back  on  the  pillow, 
pulling  the  blanket  about  him  and  up  to 
his  chin. 

Five  dollars,  for  "The  Ring  of  Bells" 
— five  dollars  for  five  thousand  words — ■ 
instead  of  two  cents  a  word,  ten  words 
for  a  cent.  And  the  editor  had  praised 
it,  too.    And  he  would  receive  the  check 


when  the  story  was  published.  Then  it 
was  all  poppycock,  two  cents  a  word  for 
minimum  rate  and  payment  upon  accept- 
ance. It  was  a  lie,  and  it  had  led  him 
astray.  He  would  never  have  attempted 
to  write,  had  he  known  that.  He  would 
have  gone  to  work — to  work  for  Ruth. 
He  went  back  to  the  day  he  first  at- 
tempted to  write,  and  was  appalled  at 
the  enormous  waste  of  time — and  all  for 
ten  words  for  a  cent.  And  the  other  high 
rewards  of  writers,  that  he  had  read 
about,  must  be  lies,  too.  His  second-hand 
ideas  of  authorship  were  wrong,  for  here 
was  the  proof  of  it. 

Well,  he  had  taken  the  bait,  the  news- 
paper lies  about  writers  and  their  pay, 
and  he  had  wasted  two  years  over  it.  But 
he  would  disgorge  the  bait  now.  Not 
another  line  would  he  ever  write.  He 
would  do  what  Ruth  wanted  him  to  do, 
what  everybody  wanted  him  to  do — get 
a  job.  The  thought  of  going  to  work 
reminded  him  of  Joe — Joe,  tramping 
through  the  land  of  Nothing-to-do.  Mar- 
tin heaved  a  great  sigh  of  envy.  The  re- 
action of  nineteen  hours  a  day  for  many 
days  was  strong  upon  him.  But  then, 
Joe  was  not  in  love,  had  none  of  the 
responsibilities  of  love,  and  he  could  af- 
ford to  loaf  through  the  land  of  Nothing- 
to-do,  He,  Martin,  had  something  to 
work  for,  and  go  to  work  he  would.  He 
would  start  out  early  next  morning  to 
hunt  a  job.  And  he  would  let  Ruth 
know,  too,  that  he  had  mended  his  ways 
and  was  willing  to  go  into  her  father's 
office. 

Five  dollars  for  five  thousand  words, 
ten  words  for  a  cent  the  market  price 
for  art.  The  disappointment  of  it,  the  lie 
of  it,  the  infamy  of  it,  were  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts ;  and  under  his  closed  eye- 
lids, in  fiery  figures,  burned  the  "$3.85" 
he  owed  the  grocer.  He  shivered,  and 
was  aware  of  an  aching  in  his  bones. 
The  small  of  his  back  ached  especially. 
His  head  ached,  the  top  of  it  ached,  the 
back  of  it  ached,  the  brains  inside  of  it 
ached  and  seemed  to  be  swelling,  while 
the  ache  over  his  brows  was  intolerable. 
And  beneath  the  brows,  planted  under 
his  Hds,  was  the  merciless  "$3.85."  He 
opened  his  eyes  to  escape  it,  but  the  white 
light  of  the  room  seemed  to  sear  the  balls 
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and  forced  him  to  close  his  eyes,  when 
the  "$3.85"  confronted  him  again. 

Five  dollars  for  five  thousand  words, 
ten  words  for  a  cent — that  particular 
thought  took  up  its  residence  in  his 
brain,  and  he  could  no  more  escape  it 
than  he  could  the  "$3.85"  under  his  eye- 
lids. A  change  seemed  to  come  over  the 
latter,  and  he  watched  curiously,  till 
"$2.00"  burned  in  its  stead.  Ah,  he 
thought,  that  was  the  baker.  The  next 
sum  that  appeared  was  "$2.50."  It  puz- 
zled him,  and  he  pondered  it  as  if  life 
and  death  hung  on  the  solution.  He 
owed  somebody  two  dollars  and  a  half, 
that  was  certain,  but  who  was  it?  To 
find  it  was  the  task  set  him  by  an  im- 
perious and  malignant  universe,  and  he 
wandered  through  the  endless  corridors 
of  his  mind,  opening  all  manner  of  lum- 
ber rooms  and  chambers  stored  with 
odds  and  ends  of  memories  and  knowl- 
edge as  he  vainly  sought  the  answer. 
After  several  centuries  it  came  to  him, 
easily,  without  effort,  that  it  was  Maria. 
With  a  great  relief  he  turned  his  soul  to 
the  screen  of  torment  under  his  lids.  He 
had  solved  the  problem ;  now  he  could 
rest.  But  no,  the  "$2.50"  faded  away,  and 
in  its  place  burned  "$8.00."  Who  was 
that?  He  must  go  the  dreary  round  of 
his  mind  again  and  find  out. 

How  long  he  was  gone  on  this  quest 
he  did  not  know,  but  after  what  seemed 
an  enormous  lapse  of  time,  he  was  called 
back  to  himself  by  a  knock  at  the  door. 
and  by  Maria's  asking  if  he  was  sick.  He 
replied  in  a  muffled  voice  he  did  not 
recognize,  saying  that  he  was  merely 
taking  a  nap.  He  was  surprised  when 
he  noted  the  darkness  of  night  in  the 
room.  He  had  received  the  letter  at  two 
in  the  afternoon,  and  he  realized  that  he 
was  sick. 

Then  the  "$8.00"  began  to  smoulder 
under  his  lids  again,  and  he  returned 
himself  to  servitude.  But  he  grew  cun- 
ning. There  was  no  need  for  him  to  wan- 
der through  his  mind.  He  had  been  a 
fool.  He  pulled  a  lever  and  made  his 
mind  revolve  about  him,  a  monstrous 
wheel  of  fortune,  a  merry-go-round  of 
memory,  a  revolving  sphere  of  wisdom. 
Faster  and  faster  it  revolved,  until  its 
vortex  sucked  him  in  and  he  was  flung 
whirling  through  black  chaos. 


Quite  naturally  he  found  himself  at  a 
mangle,  feeding  starched  cuflfs.  But  as 
he  fed  he  noticed  figures  printed  on  the 
cuffs.  It  was  a  new  way  of  marking 
linen,  he  thought,  until,  looking  closer, 
he  saw  "$3.85"  on  one  of  the  cuffs.  Then 
it  came  to  him  that  it  was  the  grocer's 
bill,  and  that  these  were  his  bills  flying 
around  on  the  drum  of  the  mangle.  A 
crafty  idea  came  to  him.  He  would 
throw  the  bills  on  the  floor  and  so  escape 
paying  them.  No  sooner  thought  than 
done,  and  he  crumpled  the  cuffs  spite- 
fully as  he  flung  them  upon  an  unusual- 
ly dirty  floor.  Ever  the  heap  grew,  and 
though  each  bill  was  duplicated  a  thou- 
sand times,  he  found  only  one  for  two 
dollars  and  a  half,  which  was  what  he 
owed  Maria.  That  meant  that  Maria 
would  not  press  for  payment,  and  he  re- 
solved generously  that  it  would  be  the 
only  one  he  would  pay;  so  he  began 
searching  through  the  cast-out  heap  for 
hers.  He  sought  it  desperately,  for 
ages,  and  was  still  searching  when  the 
manager  of  the  hotel  entered,  the  fat 
Dutchman.  His  face  blazed  with  wrath, 
and  he  shouted  in  stentorian  tones  that 
echoed  down  the  universe:  "I  shall  de- 
duct the  cost  of  those  cuffs  from  your 
wages !"  The  pile  of  cuffs  grew  into  a 
mountain,  and  Martin  knew  that  he  was 
doomed  to  toil  for  a  thousand  years  to 
pay  for  them.  Well,  there  was  nothing 
left  to  do  but  kill  the  manager  and  burn 
down  the  laundry.  But  the  big  Dutch- 
man frustrated  him,  seizing  him  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  dancing  him  up  and 
down.  He  danced  him  over  the  ironing 
tables,  the  stove,  and  the  mangles,  and 
out  into  the  wash-room  and  over  the 
wringer  and  washer.  Martin  was  danced 
until  his  teeth  rattled  and  his  head  ached, 
and  he  marveled  that  the  Dutchman  was 
so  strong. 

And  then  he  found  himself  before  the 
mangle,  this  time  receiving  the  cuffs  an 
editor  of  a  magazine  was  feeding  from 
the  other  side.  Each  cuff  was  a  check, 
and  Martin  went  over  them  anxiously, 
in  a  fever  of  expectation,  but  they  were 
all  blanks.  He  stood  there  and  received 
the  blanks  for  a  million  years  or  so, 
never  letting  one  go  by  for  fear  it  might 
be  filled  out.  At  last  he  found  it.  With 
trembling  fingers  he  had  held  it  to  the 
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light.  It  was  for  five  dollars.  "Ha !  Ha !" 
laughed  the  editor  across  the  mangle. 
"Well,  then  I  shall  kill  you,"  Martin 
said.  He  went  out  into  the  wash-room 
to  get  the  axe,  and  found  Joe  starching 
manuscripts.  He  tried  to  make  him  de- 
sist, then  swung  the  axe  for  him.  But 
the  weapon  remained  poised  in  mid-air, 
for  Martin  found  himself  back  in  the 
ironing-room  in  the  midst  of  a  snow 
storm.  No,  it  was  not  snow  that  was 
falling,  but  checks  of  large  denomina- 
tion, the  smallest  not  less  than  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  began  to  collect  them 
and  sort  them  out,  in  packages  of  a  hun- 
dred, tying  each  package  securely  with 
twine. 

He  looked  up  from  his  task  and  saw 
Joe  standing  before  him,  juggling  flat- 
irons,  starched  shirts,  and  manuscripts. 
Now  and  again  he  reached  out  and  add- 
ed a  bundle  of  checks  to  the  flying  mis- 
cellany that  soared  through  the  roof  and 
out  of  sight  in  a  tremendous  circle.  Mar- 
tin struck  at  him,  but  he  seized  the  axe 
and  added  it  to  the  flying  circle.  Then 
he  plucked  Martin  and  added  him.  Mar- 
tin went  up  through  the  roof,  clutching 
at  manuscripts,  so  that  by  the  time  he 
came  down  he  had  a  large  armful.  But 
no  sooner  down  than  up  again,  and  a 
second  and  a  third  time  and  countless 
times  he  flew  around  the  circle.  From 
far  off  he  could  hear  a  childish  treble 
singing:  "Waltz  me  around  again,  Wil- 
lie, around,  around,  around." 

He  recovered  the  axe  in  the  midst  of 
the  Milky  Way  of  checks,  starched  shirts 
and  manuscripts,  and  prepared,  when  he 
came  down,  to  kill  Joe.  But  he  did  not 
come  down.  Instead,  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, Maria,  having  heard  his  groans 
through  the  thin  partition,  came  into  his 
room,  to  put  hot  flat-irons  against  his 
body  and  damp  cloths  upon  his  aching 
eyes. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MARTIN  EDEN  did  not  go  out  to 
hunt  for  a  job  in  the  morning.  It 
was  late  afternoon  before  he  came  out 
of  his  delirium  and  gazed  with  aching 
eyes  about  the  room.  Mary,  one  of  the 
tribe  of  Silva,  eight  years  old,  keeping 
watch,  raised  a  screech  at  sight  of  his 


returning  consciousness.  Maria  hurried 
into  the  room  from  the  kitchen.  She  put 
her  work-calloused  hand  upon  his  hot 
forehead  and  felt  his  pulse. 

"You  lika  da  eat?"  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head.  Eating  was  far- 
thest from  his  desire,  and  he  wondered 
that  he  should  ever  have  been  hungry  in 
his  life. 

"I  'm  sick,  Maria,"  he  said  weakly. 
"What  is  it?    Do  you  know?" 

"Grip,"  she  answered.  "Two  or  three 
days  you  alia  da  right.  Better  you  no 
eat  now.  Bimeby  plenty  can  eat,  tomor- 
row can  eat  maybe." 

Martin  was  not  used  to  sickness,  and 
when  Maria  and  her  little  girl  left  him, 
he  essayed  to  get  up  and  dress.  By  a 
supreme  exertion  of  will,  with  reeling 
brain  and  eyes  that  ached  so  that  he 
could  not  keep  them  open,  he  managed 
to  get  out  of  bed,  only  to  be  left  stranded 
by  his  senses  upon  the  table.  Half  an 
hour  later  he  managed  to  regain  the  bed, 
where  he  was  content  to  lie  with  closed 
eyes  and  analyze  his  various  pains  and 
weaknesses.  Maria  came  in  several 
times  to  change  the  cold  cloths  on  his 
forehead.  Otherwise  she  left  him  in 
peace,  too  wise  to  vex  him  with  chatter. 
This  moved  him  to  gratitude,  and  he 
murmured  to  himself,  "Maria,  you  getta 
da  malka  ranch,  all  righta,  all  right." 

Then  he  remembered  his  long-buried 
past  of  yesterday.  It  seemed  a  life-time 
since  he  had  received  that  letter  from 
the  Occidental,  a  life-time  since  it  was  all 
over  and  done  with  and  a  new  page 
turned.  He  had  shot  his  bolt,  and  shot 
it  hard,  and  now  he  was  down  on  his 
back.  If  he  had  n't  starved  himself  he 
would  n't  have  been  caught  by  LaGrippe. 
He  had  been  run  down,  and  he  had  not 
had  the  strength  to  throw  off  the  germ 
of  disease  which  had  invaded  his  sys- 
tem.    This  was  what  resulted. 

"What  does  it  profit  a  man  to  write  a 
whole  library  and  lose  his  own  life !"  he 
demanded  aloud.  "This  is  no  place  for 
me.  No  more  literature  in  mine.  Me 
for  the  counting-house  and  ledger,  the 
monthly  salary,  and  the  little  home  with 
Ruth." 

Two  days  later,  having  eaten  an  egg 
and  two  slices  of  toast  and  drunk  a  cup 
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of  tea,  he  asked  for  his  niail,  but  found 
his  eyes  still  hurt  too  much  to  permit 
him  to  read. 

"You  read  for  me,  Maria,"  he  said. 
"Never  mind  the  big,  long  letters.  Throw 
them  under  the  table.  Read  me  the 
small  letters." 

"No  can,"  was  the  answer,  "Teresa, 
she  go  to  school,  she  can." 

So  Teresa  Silva,  aged  nine,  opened 
his  letters  and  read  them  to  him.  He  lis- 
tened absently  to  a  long  dun  from  the 
typewriter  people,  his  mind  busy  with 
ways  and  means  of  finding  a  job.  .Sud- 
denly he  was  shocked  back  to  himself. 

"  'We  offer  you  forty  dollars  for  all 
serial  rights  in  your  story,' "  Teresa 
slowly  spelled  out,  "  'provided  you  allow 
us  to  make  the  alterations  suggested.'  " 

"What  magazine  is  that?"  Martin 
shouted.     "Here,  give  it  to  me." 

He  could  see  to  read,  now,  and  he  was 
unaware  of  the  pain  of  the  action.  It 
was  the  White  Mouse  that  was  offering 
him  forty  dollars,  and  the  story  was 
"The  Whirlpool,"  another  of  his  early 
horror  stories.  He  read  the  letter 
through  again  and  again.  The  editor 
told  him  plainly  that  he  had  not  handled 
the  idea  properly,  but  that  it  was  the  idea 
they  were  buying  because  it  was  original. 
If  they  could  cut  the  story  down  one- 
third,  they  would  take  it  and  send  him 
forty  dollars  on  receipt  of  his  answer 

He  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  told 
the  editor  he  could  cut  the  story  down 
three-thirds  if  he  wanted  to,  and  to  send 
the  forty  dollars  right  along. 

The  letter  dispatched  to  the  letter-box 
by  Teresa,  Martin  lay  back  and  thought. 
It  was  n't  a  lie  after  alK  The  White 
Mouse  paid  on  acceptance.  There  were 
three  thousand  words  in  "The  Whirl- 
pool." Cut  down  a  third,  there  would 
be  two  thousand.  At  forty  dollars  that 
would  be  two  cents  a  word.  Pay  on  ac- 
ceptance and  two  cents  a  word — the 
newspapers  had  told  the  truth.  And  he 
had  thought  the  White  Mouse  a  third- 
rater!  It  was  evident  that  he  did  not 
know  the  magazines.  He  had  deemed 
the  Occidental  a  first-rater,  and  it  paid  a 
cent  for  ten  words.  He  had  classed  the 
White  Mouse  as  of  no  account,  and  it 
paid  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  Occi- 


dental, and,  also,  it  paid  on  acceptance 
Well,  there  was  one  thing  certain: 
when  he  got  well  he  would  not  go  out 
looking  for  a  job.  There  were  more 
stories  in  his  head  as  good  as  "The 
Whirlpool,"  and  at  forty  dollars  apiece 
he  could  earn  far  more  than  in  any  job 
or  position.  Just  when  he  thought  the 
battle  lost,  it  was  won.  He  had  proved 
for  his  career.  The  way  was  clear.  Be- 
ginning with  the  White  Mouse,  he  would 
add  magazine  after  magazine  to  his 
growing  list  of  patrons.  Hack-work 
could  be  put  aside.  For  that  matter,  it 
had  been  wasted  time,  for  it  had  not 
brought  him  a  dollar.  He  would  devote 
himself  to  work,  good  work,  and  he 
would  pour  out  the  best  that  was  in  him. 
He  wished  Ruth  was  there  to  share  in 
his  joy,  and  when  he  went  over  the  let- 
ters left  lying  on  his  bed  he  found  one 
from  her.  It  was  sweetly  reproachful, 
wondering  what  had  kept  him  away  for 
so  dreadful  a  length  of  time.  He  re-read 
the  letter  adoringly,  dwelling  over  her 
handwriting,  loving  each  stroke  of  her 
pen,  and  in  the  end  kissing  her  signa- 
ture. 

Ajid  when  he  answered,  he  told  her 
recklessly  that  he  had  not  been  to  see  her 
because  his  best  clothes  were  in  pawn. 
He  told  her  that  he  had  been  sick  but 
was  once  more  nearly  well,  and  that  in- 
side ten  days  or  two  weeks,  (as  soon  as 
a  letter  could  travel  to  New  York  City 
and  return),  he  would  redeem  his  clothes 
and  be  with  her. 

But  Ruth  did  not  care  to  wait  ten  days 
or  two  weeks.  Besides,  her  lover  was 
sick.  The  next  afternoon,  accompanied 
by  Arthur,  she  arrived  in  the  Morse  car- 
riage, to  the  unqualified  delight  of  the 
Silva  tribe  and  of  all  the  urchins  on  the 
street,  and  to  the  consternation  of  Maria. 
She  boxed  the  ears  of  the  Silvas  who 
crowded  about  the  visitors  on  the  tiny 
front  porch,  and  in  more  than  usual  atro- 
cious English  tried  to  apologize  for  her 
appearance.  Sleeves  rolled  up  from 
soap-flecked  arms  and  a  wet  gimny-sack 
around  her  waist  told  of  the  task  at 
which  she  had  been  caught.  So  flus- 
tered was  she  by  two  such  grand  young 
people  asking  for  her  lodger,  that  she 
forgot  to  invite  them  to  sit  down  in  the 
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little  parlor.  To  enter  Martin's  room, 
they  passed  through  the  kitchen,  warm 
and  moist  and  steamy  from  the  big  wash- 
ing in  progress.  Maria,  in  her  excite- 
ment, jammed  the  bedroom  and  bed- 
room-closet doors  together,  and  for  five 
minutes,  through  the  partly  open  door, 
clouds  of  steam,  smelling  of  soapsuds 
and  dirt,  poured  into  the  sick  chamber. 

Ruth  succeeded  in  veering  right  and 
left  and  right  again,  and  in  running  the 
narrow  passage  between  table  and  bed 
to  Martin's  side;  but  Arthur  veered  too 
wide  and  fetched  up  with  clatter  and 
bang  of  pots  and  pans  in  the  cor- 
ner where  Martin  did  his  cooking.  Ar- 
thur did  not  linger  long.  Ruth  occupied 
the  only  chair,  and  having  done  his  duty 
he  went  outside  and  stood  by  the  gate, 
the  center  of  seven  marveling  Silvas, 
who  watched  him  as  they  would  have 
watched  a  curiosity  in  a  side-show.  All 
about  the  carriage  were  gathered  the 
children  from  a  dozen  blocks,  waiting 
and  eager  for  some  tragic  and  terrible 
denouement.  Carriages  were  seen  on 
their  street  only  for  weddings  and  fun- 
erals ;  here  was  neither  marriage  nor 
death,  therefore,  it  was  something  trans- 
cending experience  and  well  worth  wait- 
ing for. 

Martin  had  been  wild  to  see  Ruth.  His 
was  essentially  a  love-nature,  and  he 
possessed  more  than  the  average  man's 
need  for  sympathy.  He  was  starving  for 
sympathy,  which,  with  him,  meant  intel- 
ligent understanding;  and  he  had  yet  to 
learn  that  Ruth's  sympathy  was  largely 
sentimental  and  tactful,  and  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  gentleness  of  nature  rather 
than  from  understanding  of  the  objects 
of  her  sympathy.  So  it  was  while  Mar- 
tin held  her  hand  and  gladly  talked,  that 
her  love  for  him  prompted  her  to  press 
his  hand  in  return,  and  that  her  eyes 
were  moist  and  luminous  at  sight  of  his 
helplessness  and  of  the  marks  suffering 
had  stamped  upon  his  face. 

But  while  he  told  her  of  his  two  ac- 
ceptances, of  his  despair  when  he  re- 
ceived the  one  from  the  Occidental  and 
of  the  corresponding  delight  with  which 
he  received  the  one  from  the  White 
Mouse,  she  did  not  follow  him.  She  heard 
the   words   he   uttered   and   understood 


their  literal  import,  but  she  was  not  with 
him  in  his  despair  and  his  delight.  She 
could  not  get  out  of  herself.  She  was  not 
interested  in  selling  stories  to  magazines. 
What  was  important  to  her  was  matri- 
mony. She  was  not  aware  of  it,  how- 
ever, any  more  than  she  was  aware  that 
her  desire  that  Martin  take  a  position 
was  the  instinctive  and  preparative  im- 
pulse of  motherhood.  She  would  have 
blushed  had  she  been  told  as  much  in 
plain,  set  terms,  and,  next,  she  might 
have  grown  indignant  and  asserted  that 
her  sole  interest  lay  in  the  man  she 
loved  and  her  desire  for  him  to  make  the 
best  of  himself.  So,  while  Martin  poured 
out  his  heart  to  her,  elated  with  the  first 
success  his  chosen  work  in  the  world  had 
received,  she  paid  heed  to  his  bare  words 
only,  gazing  now  and  again  about  the 
room,  shocked  by  what  she  saw. 

For  the  first  time  Ruth  gazed  upon 
the  sordid  face  of  poverty.  Starving 
lovers  had  always  seemed  romantic  to 
her,  but  she  had  had  no  idea  how  starv- 
ing lovers  lived.  She  had  never  dreamed 
it  could  be  like  this.  Ever  her  gaze 
shifted  from  the  room  to  him  and  back 
again.  The  steamy  smell  of  dirty 
clothes,  which  had  entered  with  her  from 
the  kitchen,  was  sickening.  Martin  must 
be  soaked  with  it,  Ruth  concluded;  if 
that  awful  woman  washed  frequently. 
Such  was  the  contagiousness  of  degra- 
dation. When  she  looked  at  Martin,  she 
seemed  to  see  the  smirch  left  upon  him 
by  his  surroundings.  She  had  never  seen 
him  unshaven,  and  the  three  days' 
growth  of  beard  on  his  face  was  repul- 
sive to  her.  Not  alone  did  it  give  him 
the  same  dark  and  murky  aspect  of  the 
Silva  house,  inside  and  out,  but  it  seemed 
to  emphasize  that  animal-like  strength  of 
his  which  she  detested.  And  here  he 
was,  being  confirmed  in  his  madness  by 
the  two  acceptances  he  took  such  pride 
in  telling  her  about.  A  little  longer  and 
he  would  have  surrendered  and  gone  to 
work.  Now  he  would  continue  on  in  this 
horrible  house,  writing  and  starving  for 
a  few  more  months. 

"What  is  that  smell?"  she  asked  sud- 
denly. 

"Some  of  Maria's  washing-smells,  I 
imagine,"  was  the  answer. 
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"No,  no;  not  that.  It  is  something 
else.     A  stale,  sickish  smell." 

Martin  sampled  the  air  before  reply- 
ing. 

"I  can  't  smell  anything  else,  except 
stale  tobacco  smoke,"  he  announced. 

"That 's  it.  It  is  terrible.  Why  do  you 
smoke  so  much,  Martin?" 

"I  dont  know,  except  that  I  smoke 
more  than  usual  when  I  am  lonely.  And 
then,  too,  it 's  such  a  long-standing 
habit.  I  learned  when  I  was  only  a 
youngster." 

"It  is  not  a  nice  habit,  you  know,"  she 
reproved.    "It  smells  to  heaven." 

"That 's  the  fault  of  the  tobacco.  I 
can  afford  only  the  cheapest.  But  wait 
until  I  get  that  forty-dollar  check.  I  '11 
use  a  brand  that  it  not  offensive  even  to 
the  angels.  But  that  was  n't  so  bad,  was 
it,  two  acceptances  in  three  days !  That 
forty-five  dollars  will  pay  about  all  my 
debts." 

"For  two  years'  work?"  she  queried. 

"No,  for  less  than  a  week's  work. 
Please  pass  me  that  book  over  on  the  far 
corner  of  the  table,  the  account  book 
with  the  gray  cover."  He  opened  it  and 
began  turning  over  the  pages  rapidly. 
"Yes,  I  was  right.  Four  days  for  'The 
Ring  of  Bells,'  two  days  for  'The  Whirl- 
pool.' That 's  forty-five  dollars  for  a 
week's  work,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars  a  month.  That  beats  any  salary 
I  can  command.  And,  besides,  I  'm  just 
beginning.  A  thousand  dollars  a  month 
is  not  too  much  to  buy  for  you  all  I 
want  you  to  have.  A  salary  of  five  hun- 
dred a  month  would  be  too  small.  That 
forty-five  dollars  is  just  a  starter.  Wait 
till  I  get  my  stride.  Then  watch  my 
smoke." 

Ruth  misunderstood  his  slang,  and  re- 
verted to  cigarettes. 

"You  smoke  more  than  enough  as  it 
is,  and  the  brand  of  tobacco  will  make  no 
difference.  It  is  the  smoking  itself  that 
is  not  nice,  no  matter  what  the  brand 
may  be.  You  are  a  chimney,  a  living  vol- 
cano, a  perambulating  smokestack,  and 
you  are  a  perfect  disgrace,  Martin  dear, 
yoii  know  you  are." 

She  leaned  toward  him,  entreaty  in 
her  eyes,  and  as  he  looked  at  her  deli* 


cate  face  and  into  her  pure,  limpid  eyes, 
as  of  old  he  was  struck  with  his  own 
unworthiness. 

"I  wish  you  would  n't  smoke  any 
more,"  she  whispered.  "Please,  for — my 
sake !" 

"All  right,  I  wont,"  he  cried.  "I'll 
do  anything  you  ask,  dear  love,  anything, 
you  know  that." 

A  great  temptation  assailed  her.  In  an 
insistent  way  she  had  caught  glimpses 
of  the  large,  easy-going  side  of  his  na- 
ture, and  she  felt  sure,  if  she  asked  him 
to  cease  attempting  to  write,  that  he 
would  grant  her  wish.  In  the  swift  in- 
stant that  elapsed,  the  words  trembled 
on  her  lips.  But  she  did  not  utter  them. 
She  was  not  quite  brave  enough,  she  did 
not  quite  dare.  Instead,  she  leaned  to- 
ward him  to  meet  him,  and  in  his  arms 
murmured : 

"You  know,  it  is  really  not  for  my 
sake,  Martin,  but  for  your  own.  I  am 
sure  smoking  hurts  you ;  and  besides,  it 
is  not  good  to  be  a  slave  to  anything,  to  a 
drug  least  of  all." 

"I  shall  always  be  your  slave,"  he 
smiled. 

"In  which  case,  I  shall  begin  issuing 
my  commands." 

She  looked  at  him  mischievously, 
though  deep  down  she  was  already  re- 
gretting that  she  had  not  preferred  her 
largest  request. 

"I  live  but  to  obey,  your  majesty." 

"Well,  then,  my  first  commandment 
is :  Thou  shalt  not  omit  to  shave  every 
day.  Look  how  you  have  scratched  mv 
cheek." 

And  so  it  ended  in  caresses  and  love- 
laughter.  But  she  had  made  one  point 
and  she  could  not  expect  to  make  more 
than  one  at  a  time.  She  felt  a  woman's 
pride  in  that  she  had  made  him  stop 
smoking.  Another  time  she  would  per- 
suade him  to  take  a  position,  for  had  he 
not  said  he  would  do  anything  she  asked  ? 

She  left  his  side  to  explore  the  room, 
examining  the  clothes-lines  of  notes 
overhead,  learning  the  my.stery  of  the 
tackle  used  for  suspending  his  wheel  un- 
der the  ceiling,  and  being  saddened  by 
the  heap  of  manuscripts  under  the  table 
which  represented  to  her  just  so  much 
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wasted  time.  The  oil-stove  won  her  ad- 
miration, but  on  investigating  the  food- 
shelves  she  found  them  empty.. 

"Why,  you  have  n't  anything  to  eat, 
you  poor  dear,"  she  said  with  tender 
compassion.     "You  must  be  starving." 

"I  store  my  food  in  Maria's  safe  and 
in  her  pantry,"  he  lied.  "It  keeps  better 
there.  No  danger  of  my  starving.  Look 
at  that." 

She  had  come  back  to  his  side,  and  she 
saw  him  double  his  arm  at  the  elbow,  the 
biceps  crawling  under  his  shirt-sleeve 
and  swelling  into  a  knot  of  muscle,  heavy 
and  hard.  The  sight  repelled  her.  Sen- 
timentally, she  disliked  it.  But  her 
pulse,  her  blood,  every  fiber  of  her, 
loved  it  and  yearned  for  it,  and,  in  the 
old  inexplicable  way,  she  leaned  toward 
him,  not  away  from  him.  And  in  the 
moment  that  followed,  when  he  crushed 
her  in  his  arms,  the  brain  of  her,  con- 
cerned with  the  superficial  aspects  of 
life,  was  in  revolt,  while  the  heart  of  her, 
the  woman  of  her,  concerned  with  life 
itself,  exulted  triumphantly.  It  was  in 
moments  like  this  that  she  felt  to  the  ut- 
termost the  greatness  of  her  love  for 
Martin,  for  it  was  almost  a  swoon  of  de- 
light to  her  to  feel  his  strong  arms  about 
her,' holding  her  tightly,  hurting  her  with 
the  grip  of  their  fervor.  At  such  mo- 
ments she  found  justification  for  her 
treason  to  her  standards,  for  her  viola- 
tion of  her  own  high  ideals,  and,  most  of 
all,  for  her  tacit  disobedience  to  her 
mother  and  father.  They  did  not  want 
her  to  marry  this  man.  It  shocked  them 
that  she  should  love  him.  It  shocked 
her,  too,  sometimes,  when  she  was  apart 
from  him,  a  cool  and  reasoning  creature. 
With  him,  she  loved  him — in  truth,  at 
times  a  vexed  and  worried  love ;  but  love 
it  was,  a  love  that  was  stronger  than  she. 

"This  LaGrippe  is  nothing,"  he  was 
saying.  "It  hurts  a  bit,  and  gives  one  a 
nasty  headache,  but  it  does  n't  compare 
with  break-bone  fever." 

"Have  you  had  that,  too?"  she  queried 
absently,  intent  on  the  heaven-sent  jus- 
tification she  was  finding  in  his  arms. 

And  so,  with  absent  queries,  she  led 
him  on,  till  suddenly  his  words  startled 
her. 

He  had  had  the  fever  in  a  secret  col- 


ony of  thirty  lepers  on  one  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

"But  why  did  you  go  there !"  she  de- 
manded. 

Such  royal  carelessness  of  body 
seemed  criminal. 

"Because  I  didn't  know,"  he  an- 
swered. "I  never  dreamed  of  lepers. 
When  I  deserted  the  schooner  and  land- 
ed on  the  beach,  I  headed  inland  for 
some  place  of  hiding.  For  three  days  I 
lived  off  guavas,  c/n'a-apples  and  ban- 
anas, all  of  which  grew  wild  in  the 
jungle.  On  the  fourth  day  I  found  the 
trail — a  mere  foot-trail.  It  led  inland, 
and  it  led  up.  It  was  the  way  I  wanted 
to  go,  and  it  showed  signs  of  recent 
travel.  At  one  place  it  ran  along  the 
crest  of  a  ridge  that  was  no  more  than 
a  knife-edge.  The  trail  was  n't  three 
feet  wide  on  the  crest ;  and  on  either  side 
the  ridge  fell  away  in  precipices  hun- 
dreds of  feet  deep.  One  man,  with  plenty 
of  ammunition  could  have  held  it  against 
a  hundred  thousand. 

It  was  the  only  way  in  to  the  hiding 
place.  Three  hours  after  I  found  the 
trail  I  was  there,  in  a  little  mountain 
valley,  a  pocket  in  the  midst  of  lava 
peaks.  The  whole  place  was  terraced 
for  taro-patches,  fruit  trees  grew  there, 
and  there  were  eight  or  ten  grass  huts. 
But  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  inhabitants  I 
knew  what  I 'd  struck.  One  sight  of 
them  was  enough." 

"What  did  you  do?"  Ruth  demanded 
breathlessly,  .listening,  like  any  Desde- 
mona,  appalled  and  fascinated. 

"Nothing  for  me  to  do.  Their  leader 
was  a  kind  old  fellow,  pretty  far  gone, 
but  he  ruled  like  a  king.  He  had  dis- 
covered the  little  valley  and  founded  the 
settlement — all  of  which  was  against  the 
law.  But  he  had  guns,  plenty  of  ammu- 
nition, and  those  Kanakas,  trained  to  the 
shooting  of  wild  cattle  and  wild  pig, 
were  dead  shots.  No,  there  was  n't  any 
running  away  for  Martin  Eden,  He 
stayed — for  three  months." 

"But  how  did  you  escape?" 

"He  'd  have  been  there  yet,  if  it  had  n't 
been  for  a  girl  there,  a  half-Chinese, 
quarter-white,  and  quarter-Hawaiian. 
She  was  a  beauty,  poor  thing,  and  well 
educated.      Her   mother,    in    Honolulu, 
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was  worth  a  million  or  so.  Well,  this 
girl  got  me  away  at  last.  Her  mother 
financed  the  settlement,  you  see,  so  the 
girl  was  n't  afraid  of  being  punished  for 
letting  me  go.  But  she  made  me  swear, 
first,  never  to  reveal  the  hiding-place ; 
and  I  never  have.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  even  mentioned  it.  The  girl  just 
had  the  first  signs  of  leprosy.  The  fin- 
gers of  her  right  hand  were  slightly 
twisted,  and  there  was  a  small  spot  on 
her  arm.  That  was  all.  I  guess  she  is 
dead,  now." 

"But  were  n't  you  frightened  ?  And 
were  n't  you  glad  to  get  away  without 
catching  that  dreadful  disease?" 

"Well,"  he  confessed,  "I  was  a  bit 
shivery  at  first;  but  I  got  used  to  it.  I 
used  to  feel  sorry  for  that  poor  girl, 
though.  That  made  me  forget  to  be 
afraid.  She  was  such  a  beauty,  in  spirit 
as  well  as  in  appearance,  and  she  was 
only  slightly  touched ;  yet  she  was 
doomed  to  lie  there,  living  the  life  of  a 
primitive  savage  and  rotting  slowly 
away.  Leprosy  is  far  more  terrible  than. 
you'  can  imagine  it." 

"Poor  thing,"  Ruth  murmured  softly. 
"It 's  a  wonder  she  let  you  get  away." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  Martin  asked 
unwittingly. 

"Because  she  must  have  loved  you," 
Ruth  said,  still  softly.  "Candidly,  now, 
didn't  she?" 

Martin's  sunburn  had  been  bleached 
by  his  work  in  the  laundry  and  by  the 
indoor  life  he  was  living,  while  the  hun- 
ger and  the  sickness  had  made  his  face 
even  pale;  and  across  this  pallor  flowed 
the  slow  wave  of  a  blush.  He  was  open- 
ing his  mouth  to  speak,  but  Ruth  shut 
him  off. 

"Never  mind,  dont  answer,  it 's  not 
necessary,"  she  laughed. 

But  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  some- 
thing metallic  in  her  laughter,  and  that 
the  light  in  her  eyes  was  cold.  On  the 
spur  of  the  moment  it  reminded  him  of 
a  gale  he  had  once  experienced  in  the 
North  Pacific.  And  for  the  moment  the 
apparition  of  the  gale  rose  before  his 
eyes — a  gale  at  night,  with  a  clear  sky 
and  under  a  full  moon,  the  huge  seas 
glinting  coldly  in  the  moonlight.  Next, 
he  saw  the  girl  in  the  leper  refuge  and 


remembered  it  was  for  love  of  him  tliat 
she  had  let  him  go. 

"She  was  noble,"  he  said  simply.  "She 
gave  me  life." 

That  was  all  of  the  incident,  but  he 
heard  Ruth  muffle  a  dry  sob  in  her 
throat,  and  noticed  that  she  turned  her 
face  away  to  gaze  out  of  the  window. 
When  she  turned  it  back  to  him  it  was 
composed  and  there  was  no  hint  of  the 
gale  in  her  eyes. 

"I  'm  such  a  silly,"  she  said  plaintive- 
ly. "But  I  can  't  help  it. ,  I  do  so  love 
you,  Martin,  I  do,  I  do.  I  shall  grow 
more  catholic  in  time,  but  at  present  I 
can  't  help  being  jealous  of  those  ghosts 
of  the  past,  and  you  know  your  past  is 
full  of  ghosts. 

"It  must  be,"  she  silenced  his  protest. 
"It  could  not  be  otherwise.  And  there  's 
poor  Arthur  motioning  me  to  come. 
He  's  tired  waiting.  And  now  good  bye, 
dear. 

"There  's  some  kind  of  a  mixture,  put 
up  by  the  druggists,  that  helps  men  to 
stop  the  use  of  tobacco,"  she  called  back 
from  the  door,  "and  I  am  going  to  send 
you  some." 

The  door  closed,  but  opened  again. 

"I  do,  I  do,"  she  whispered  to  him; 
and  this  time  she  was  really  gone. 

Maria,  with  worshipful  eyes  that  none 
the  less  were  keen  to  note  the  texture  of 
Ruth's  garments  and  the  cut  of  them  (a 
cut  unknown  that  produced  an  effect 
mysteriously  beautiful),  saw  her  to  the 
carriage.  The  crowd  of  disappointed 
urchins  stared  till  the  carriage  disap- 
peared from  view,  then  transferred  their 
stare  to  Maria,  who  had  abruptly  become 
the  most  important  person  on  the  street. 
But  it  was  one  of  her  progeny  who 
blasted  Maria's  reputation  by  announc- 
ing that  the  grand  visitors  had  been  for 
her  lodger.  After  that  Maria  dropped 
back  into  her  old  obscurity  and  Martin 
began  to  notice  the  respectful  manner  in 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  small  fry 
of  the  neighborhood.  As  for  Maria, 
Martin  rose  in  her  estimation  a  full 
hundred  percent,  and  had  the  Portuguese 
grocer  witnessed  that  afternoon  car- 
riage-call he  would  have  allowed  Martin 
an  additional  thrce-dollars-and-cighty- 
five-cents'  worth  of  credit. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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The  Mountain  Sheep  in  North  America 

By  Lewis  R.  Freeman 


ATIENCE  and  persever- 
ance are  prime  essentials 
in  the  make-up  of  every 
man  who  goes  out  for  big 
game,  and  he  who  would 
successfully  hunt  the 
mountain  sheep  should  possess  more 
than  the  ordinary  endowment  of  these 
characteristics.  Unlike  some  other  ani- 
mals, sheep  cannot  be  hunted  by  rule  o' 
thumb.  Rules  for  sheep  hunting  are 
usually  true  only  in  the  exceptions,  and 
the  only  one  really  worth  bearing  in 
mind  is  to  "always  expect  the  unex- 
pected." 

"Prepare  to  climb  if  you  go  for  sheep 


in  the  Cocopahs,  and  dont  expect  to  find 
any  under  three  thousand  feet." 

Thus  cautioned  my  friends  in  Yuma 
when  I  first  went  off  down  the  Colo- 
rado for  a  fortnight's  hunt  in  Lower 
California,  and  the  only  sheep  I  secured 
this  trip  was  shot  at  the  edge  of  a  plain 
and  at  an  elevation,  or  rather  a  depres- 
sion, of  a  hundred  feet  below  sea  level. 

"No  use  looking  for  sheep  at  the 
lower  water-hole  after  last  night's  cloud- 
burst in  the  upper  mountains,"  said  the 
Mexican  guide  who  had  taken  me  down 
to  Mount  San  Pedro  on  another  occa- 
sion, and  an  hour  later — gunless — I  was 
crowded  into  that  very  water-hole  by  a 
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big  ram  whose  only  line  of  fliglit 
chanced  to  lie  by  a  foot-wide  ledge  along 
which  I  was  gingerly  picking  my  way. 

"Send  the  Indian  boys  down  the  wind 
and  let  them  drive  the  animals  to  us," 
we  ordered  our  half-breed  guide  when 
he  reported  a  fine  bunch  of  Ovis  Dalli  a 
half-mile  above  on  a  spur  of  the  Takina 
range  in  Southern  Alaska,  and  after  we 
had     shivered     for    two    hours    in     the 


noon-day  on  that  sun-baked  stretch  of 
white  alkali  which  constitutes  the  por- 
tion of  the  Colorado  desert  lying  across 
the  international  boundary  line,  and 
south  of  the  new  California  irrigation 
colony  of  Imperial.  The  sky  was  a  dome 
of  hammered  brass,  inverted  over  a  floor 
of  gleaming  zinc — the  plain.  The  wheels 
of  the  camp-wagon  moved  noiselessly 
over   the   yielding  alkali   and   no   sound 
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shadowed  river-bottom,  the  sheep  went 
charging  off  up  the  wind,  so  that  the 
half-grown  Chilkat  boys,  meeting  them 
in  a  narrow  defile,  .shot  two  point-blank, 
and  brought  down  a  third  with  butts  of 
their  old  Springfields. 

The  spot  where  I  shot  my  "subma- 
rine" sheep,  as  was  dubbed  the  fine  spec- 
imen I  have  alluded  to  as  having  been 
secured  below  sea-level,  first  appeared  to 
me   in   a   mirage.     It   was  a   scorching 


broke  the  stillness  ave  the  monotonous 
creak  of  the  springs  and  the  occasional 
clank  of  a  trace-chain. 

Gradually  out  of  the  steel-gray  glow 
of  the  air  that  marked  the  place  where 
sky  and  plain  merged  into  a  misty  blur, 
a  shimmering  lake  of  crystal  water  be- 
gan to  form,  the  wavelets  of  who.se  fur- 
ther side  lapped  against  a  beach  of  black 
sand  lying  in  the  right-angled  embrasure 
of   a    towering   golden    cliff,    the    latter 
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standing  out  so 
clear  and  distinct 
as  to  seem  almost 
to  float  just  be- 
fore the  eye.  The 
water  and  cliff 
had  been  tantaliz- 
ingly  receding  b2- 
fore  us  for  per- 
haps an  hour; 
when  down  to  one 
side  of  the  lake 
came  walking 
three  full-grown 
mountain  sheep — 
one  ram  and  two 

ewes.  Right  off  into  the  water  they 
marched  without  pausing,  the  glittering 
surface  of  th»3  lake  gradually  closing 
over  them  without  splash  or  ripple. 

After  an  interval  of  a  minute  or  two 
the  big  back-curving  horns  of  the  ram 
appeared,  bobbed  along  the  surface  of 
the  lake  for  a  hundred  yards  as  if  de- 
tached, to  be  finally  followed  by  the 
shoulders  and  body  of  their  owner.  A 
moment  later  the  ewes  came  into  view, 
and  all  three  trotted  out  onto  the  beach 
and  disappeared  in  a  depression  at  the 
apex  of  the  great  right-angled  cliff. 

Later,  returning  from  two  weeks  of 
fruitless  climbing  in  the  parched  Coco- 
pahs,   we  chanced   upon   the   same   dis- 


tinctive cliff  observed  in  the  mirage, 
camped  at  the  water-hole  deep  back  in 
the  angle  of  its  overhang,  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  shot  a  fine  young  ram 
that  was  coming  down  at  sun-up  for  an 
early  drink.  This  instance,  and  that  of 
another  animal  brought  down  by  a  pros- 
pector on  the  floor  of  Death  Valley, 
California,  is  the  only  one  I  have  knowl- 
edge of  in  which  a  mountain  sheep  has 
been  shot  below  sea  level.  The  phe- 
nomenon  of   the   animals'   appearing   to 

walk  through 
the  water  was 
u  n  d  o  u  b  tedly 
caused  by  the 
not  uncommon 
combination  of  a 
true  mirage  and 
a  lake  effect, 
due  only  to  the 
agitation  of  the 
\vaves  of  heated 
air. 

Mountain 
sheep  have,  and 
probably  still  do, 
exist  in  all  of 
the  Rocky 
Mountain  and 
Pacific  States, 
but  only  in  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming 
and  Montana  are 
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they  plentiful  enough  to  justify  one  in  hunt- 
ing them.  At  present  there  is  a  closed  season 
the  year  round  in  Colorado,  but  in  Montana 
and  Wyoming  they  may  be  shot  during  two 


through  a  gap 
in  the  eastern 
ridge,  descend- 
ing like  a  wedge 
of  gold  into  the 
semi-darkness  of 
the  lower  valley. 
As  the  tip  of  the 
wedge  of  light 
touched  a  jut- 
ting point  on  the 
mesa's  outermost 
rim  is  revealed, 
with     startling 
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months  in  the  fall,  only  one  sheep, 
however,  being  allowed  to  a  man. 
Cody  is  the  best  point  to  outfit 
and  secure  guides  in  Wyoming, 
and  Missoula  or  Kalispel,  in  Montana. 
Comparative  freedom  from  attack  bv 
wolves  as  well  as  human  hunters  has 
made  the  sheep  of  the  remote  desert  re- 
gion of  the  extreme  southwest  rather 
tame.  In  regions  where  wolves  abound, 
however,  mountain  sheep  seldom  ven- 
ture from  the  near  vicinity  of  steep  cliffs. 
Eight  years  ago  sheep  were  plentiful 
in  the  Tetons  of  Wyoming  and  the  ad- 
jacent mountains,  and  it  was  on  one  of 
the  lesser  Tetons  that  I  had  the  unusual 
experience  of  being  presented  with  a 
shot,  firing,  and  shooting  a  sheep  which 
I  did  not  get,  yet  ultimately  getting  a 
sheep  which  I  did  not  shoot.  Accom- 
panied only  by  a  guide,  I  had  just  picked 
my  way  up  the  side  of  a  steep-walled 
valley  to  a  table-land  upon  which,  ac- 
cording to  word  brought  us  the  night  be- 
fore, fresh  sheep  tracks  had  been  recently 
noted.  We  reached  the  mesa  at  a  point 
where,  in  shadow  ourselves,  we  could 
watch  a  great  slash  of  sunlight  cutting 


suddenness,  a  well-grown  young  ram 
standing  sharply  in  relief  against  the  blur 
of  blue  mist  that  filled  the  valley.  I  shot 
as  I  sat,  resting  my  rifle  across  my  knee, 
and  as  the  distance  was  under  a  hundred 
yards,  could  hardly  have  missed  by  many 
inches  the  shoulder  at  which  I  aimed. 
The  young  ram  toppled  forward  over  the 
brink  of  the  cliff  and,  simultaneously, 
another  animal  Icaj)!  after  him  from  the 
shadow,  while  a  number  of  others  scam- 
l)ered  back  out  of  sight  into  a  rocky 
gully  which  cut  the  fiicsa  at  that  point. 

We  descended  to  the  bridle  trail,  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  cliff,  to  find, 
lying  on  its  outer  edge,  not  the  animal  I 
had  shot,  but  a  much  larger  ram  with  a 
shattered  but  still  magnificent  pair  of 
horns.  The  wounded  sheep  had  evi- 
dently struck  a  projection  of  the  cliff 
in  its  descent,  which  deflected  it  suf- 
ficiently to  clear  the  trail  and  bound  on 
into  the  rushing  mountain  torrent  which 
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foamed  along  the  valley-wall  imme- 
diately below.  The  unwounded  ram, 
leaping  out  from  the  brow  of  the  cliff, 
had  fallen  straight  to  the  bridle  trail  and 
been  instantly  killed. 

I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the 
leap  of  either  of  these  animals  was  in 
any  wise  deliberate,  yet  I  have  so  often 
seen  sheep  proceed  unscathed  from 
plunges  of  ten,  fifteen  and  even  twenty 
feet,  that  I  do  not  doubt  that,  in  ex- 
tremis, one  might  take  his  chances  from 
much  greater  altitudes.  Several  Rocky 
Mountain  guides  I  have  known  have 
been  most  vehement  in  asserting  their 
belief  that  the  Big  Horn,  unwounded, 
never  essays  a  leap  greater  than  would 
be  risked  by  a  deer  in  similar  condition. 
Others,  also,  one  meets  whose  tales  of 
the  jumps  they  claim  to  have  witnessed 
are  so  extravagant  as  to  eliminate  all 
possibility  of  belief.  In  my  own  expe- 
rience I  have  witnessed  few  unusual 
leaps  by  sheep  in  either  the  United 
States  or  Mexico,  but  in  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, Canada^  and  in  Northern  British. 
Columbia,  near  the  Alaska  line,  on  prac- 
tically every  one  of  perhaps  three-score 


occasions  I  was  present  when  a  bunch 
of  sheep  was  fired  into,  the  undisabled 
members  took  cliffs  and  abrupt  snow  and 
ice  banks  of  considerable  height,  appar- 
ently regardless  of  what  lay  beneath, 
and  almost  invariably  without  injury. 

I  recall  but  one  instance  of  a  flock  of 
sheep  balking  at  a  leap,  and  yet  of  but 
one  instance  of  serious  miscalculation. 
In  the  former  case  the  flying  animals,  a 
dozen  or  more  in  number,  wheeled  with 
the  precision  of  a  company  of  cavalry 
on  the  brink  of  a  thirty-foot  bank  of  a 
rock-floored  gully,  skirted  the  break  for 
a  hundred  yards,  to  finally  go  plunging 
over  where  there  was  the  remnant  of  a 
winter's  snow-slide  to  land  upon.  This 
action  may  have  been  a  coincidence,  but 
it  had  all  the  ear-marks  of  a  lightning 
piece  of  judgment. 

The  other  instance  was  that  of  a  large 
bunch  of  sheep  which  charged  over  a 
ten-foot  bank  of  the  swift-flowing  Klee- 
hena  River,  in  Southern  Alaska,  broke 
through  the  honey-combed  ice  and  snow 
that  bridged  the  tumultuous  torrent,  suf- 
fering a  considerable  loss  of  its  members 
as  a  result.     The  game  struggle  of  the 
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old  patriarch-  of  the  flock  on  this  occa- 
sion was  one  of  the  finest  things  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  The  first  to  leap,  his 
unfortunate  old  hody,  half  huried  in  the 
yielding  snow,  had  received  the  impact 
of  more  than  a  few  of  the  flying  hoofs 
and  horns  that  followed,  and  for  four 
or  five  long  minutes  after  the  last  of 
his  mates  had  either  floundered  safely 
through  to  the  further  hank,  or  had 
gone  down  into  the  surging  stream. 
he  lay,  stunned 
and  bleeding,  on 
a  slender  penin- 
sula of  fir  m 
snow  which  jut- 
ted out  over  the 
angry  current. 
As  the  sound  of 
the  hoof -beats  of 
our  horses 
sharply  reined 
up  on  the  frozen 
gravel  of  the 
bank,  reached 
him,  he  puUevl 
him.sclf  together 
a  n  d  at  almost 
the  first  floun- 
(1  e  r  broke 
through  his  pre- 
carious footing 
and     then  went 


HIIKKI'   IN  (•f)|»V   IHSTHUT  OK   \VV(»MIN<!. 


whirling  down  the  raging  stream. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  cave-in  his 
high-flung  horns  caught  against  the  rim 
of  soft  ice  and  gave  him  a  brief,  but 
what  we  felt  sure  was  only  a  temporary 
respite  from  the  fate  of  his  fellows. 
But  we  under-rated  the  mettle  of  the 
brave  old  veteran,  for  even  while  his . 
sturdy  hind  quarters  drew  down  in  the 
grip  of  the  powerful  undercurrent,  one 
sharp    fore-hoof,    and    then    the    other. 

gained  hold  on 
the  t  r  e  m  bling 
crust,  and  his 
splendid  b  o  d  y 
was  almost 
lifted  into  .safety 
before  the  sag- 
ging mass  again 
gave  way  and 
left  him  strug- 
gling in  the 
water.  Twice, 
and  t  h  e  n  yet 
once  again,  was 
this  .same  plucky 
n>  a  n  e  uver  re- 
peated, but  only 
to  end  each  time 
in  the  s  a  m  e 
heart  -  breaking 
failure.  Every 
shred  of  muscle, 
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every  ounce  of  bone,  every  fiber  of 
nerve  seemed  strained  to  its  last  limit 
of  endeavor  in  his  final  effort,  and  when 
once  more  the  soggy  ice  gave  way  it 
seemed  that  the  river^  after  all,  was  to  be 
the  victor. 

And  such,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
the  end  had  not  the  last  cave-in  carried 
the    resolute    animal    to    a   barely    sub- 
merged bar  of  shingle,  from  which,  ral- 
lying his  seemingly  unexhaustible  supply 
of  strength,  he  gathered  him- 
self   and    leapt    cleanly  to    a 
solid  stretch  of  crust,  to  dis- 
appear a  few  moments  later 
down   the   wake   of   his   sur- 
viving family. 

The  poor  judgment  which 
was  responsible  for  this  ac- 
cident was  due  entirelv  to  the 


illustration  were  wedged  into  the  crotch 
of  the  scrub  pine  tree  while  the  animals 
were  engaged  in  a  butting  match.     It  is 


YOONG   RAM  SHOT   NEAR  THE 

SUMMER    SNOW    LINE, 

ALASKA. 

more  probable,  however, 
that  some  wandering 
Crows  or  Blackfeet,  half 
a  century  or  so  back, 
stuck  up  in  the  young 
tree  the  horns  of  the 
sheep  they  had  killed, 
forming  the  ground- 
work  of  one  of  the  most 
unusual  freak  specimens 
I  have  ever  seen.  This 
curio  is  in  the  possession 
of  a  taxidermist  in  Liv- 
ingston,   Montana,    and 
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fright  of  the  animals,  and  it 
is  not  likely  sheep  often  get 
into  similar  difficulties  under 
normal  conditions.  Several 
instances  are  on  record  of  the 
horns  of  rams  becoming  en- 
tangled in  fighting,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  both  combat- 
ants, and  the  theory  is  ad- 
vanced that  the  horns  of  those 
shown   in   the   accompanying 
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was  found  originally  in  the  Bitter  Root 
Mountains. 

The  result  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  tragedy  that  ever  befell  a  flock 
of  mountain  sheep  I  was  privileged  to 
see  in  Yukon  territory  one  day,  in  the 
summer  of  1899.  In 
the  little  Indian  vil- 
lage of  Neskataheen, 
commonly  known  as 
Dalton's  Post,  I  had 
remarked  upon  the 
great  number  of 
sheep-horn  spoons 
and  ladles  in  use 
among  the  people,  ^ 
to  be  told  by  the  f 
Northwest  Mounted 
Police  sergeant,  in 
command  at  th  a  t 
point,  that  they 
came  mostly  from  a 
branch  of  the  tribe 
living  a  hundred 
miles  further  into 
the  interior,  and  that 
the  latter  claimed  to 
obtain  the  material 
for  them  by  digging 
it  out  of  the  earth, 
as  the  white  men 
dug  gold. 

Such  truth  as  there 
was  in  this  story 
I  verified  a  month 
later  during  a  visit 


A   CHAIK   (If    MOUNS 

DisruMT;  o\v.vi;i> 


to  the  Hoo-chi  tribe  in  question,  its  vil- 
lage chancing  to  lie  directly  upon  the 
Dalton  Trail  over  which  I  was  traveling. 
Many  years  ago,  the  Indians  said, 
sheep  were  as  plentiful  in  their  country 
as  are  the  cariboo  today  in  the  tundra 
plains  to  the  north, 
and  one  day  a  flock 
of  them,  numbering 
many  hundreds,  was 
caught  by  a  huge 
slide  of  snow  and 
gravel  which  the  jar 
of  its  passing  mu.st 
have  precipitated 
from  the  mountain- 
side. This  slide  oc- 
curred above  the 
timber-line  at  an  al- 
titude of  about  4.000 
feet,  where,  on  ac- 
count of  its  norther- 
ly exposure  and  the 
comparatively  short 
d  u  rat  i  o  n  of  the 
w  a  r  m  weather,  it 
had  suffered  prac- 
tically no  diminution 
by  melting.  T  h  e 
snow  has  long  since 
turned  to  the  hard- 
ness of  ice,  and  the 
gravel,  even  in  sum- 
mer, is  rarely  thawed 
to  a  depth  of  more 
than    two    or    three 
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feet.  As  a  consequence,  the  slide  has 
acted  as  a  great  refrigerator,  and  even  to 
this  day  the  meat  of  a  newly  excavated 
animal  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  in 
the  village.  The  flesh  of  sheep  which 
have  been  imbedded  in  pure  snow  may  be 
really  good,  but  that  thrown  out  by  the 
several  blasts  we  set  off  in  the  gravel 
was  almost  black  in  color  and  had  a 
most  disagreeable  odor. 

The  date  of  this  slide  we  were  unable 
to  even  approximate,  though  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  oldest  men  of  the  vil- 
lage professed  to  remember  when  it  was 
not  there,  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
it  occurred  at  least  seventy-five  years 
ago;  that  it  does  not  date  back  twice  or 
thrice  that  period  I  can  see  no  valid  rea- 
son, to  prove. 

This  Southern  Alaska-British  Colum- 
bia-Northwest Territory  country  adja- 
cent to  the  Dalton  Trail,  is  still  the  finest 
sheep-hunting  country  of  North  Amer- 
ica; for  while  the  animal  is  no  less  wary 
and  difficult  of  approach  than  in  more 
southerly  latitudes,  the  species  is  far 
more  numerous  and  the  possibilities  of 
success  proportionately  greater.  Out- 
fitting should  be  looked  to  in  Seattle, 
from  where  steamer  may  be  taken  to 
Haines,  near  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal, 
three  to  four  days  to  the  northward. 
Horses  may  be  hired  at  Haines,  while 
competent  guides,  speaking  enough  Eng- 
lish for  practical  purposes,  may  be  se- 
cured all  along  the  trail  for  four  dollars 
a  day.  For  hunting  in  the  coast  range, 
preference  should  be  given  to  Chilkat 
guides,  hired  in  Haines  or  Klukwan ;  in 
the  interior  Stick  Indians,  native  to  the 
section  to  be  hunted  over,  should  have 
th^  call.  Sheep  may  be  encountered  in 
crossing  Chilkat  Pass,  fifty  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  from  that  point  on  for 
two  hundred  miles  the  mountains  on 
either  side  of  the  trail  are  good  hunting 
grounds. 

For  hunting  the  Ovis  Stonei,  the  grey 
white  mountain  sheep,  Seattle  should  be 
the  outfitting  point  and  Fort  Wrangel, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Stikeen  River,  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  interior.  Boats 
for  the  up-river  trip  may  be  hired  at 
Wrangel,  while  guides  had  best  be 
picked  up  locally. 


As  a  sheep-hunting  country  the  pen- 
insula of  Lower  California  has  the  ad- 
vantages of  accessibility,  lenience  of 
laws,  and  a  comparative  plentitude  of 
game.  Sheep  are  found  both  in  the 
Cocopahs,  near  the  point  of  confluence 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  the  Gulf  oi 
California,  and  in  the  lofty  range  which 
forms  the  back-bone  of  the  peninsula. 
Yuma,  Arizona,  makes  a  convenient  out- 
fitting point,  and  the  two  days'  float 
down  the  lower  Colorado  River  is  \u 
itself  well  worth  while.  For  the  Coco- 
pahs, headquarters  should  be  established 
in  one  of  the  cattle  ranches  on  the  delta, 
but  for  the  interior  a  pack  train  and 
camping  outfit  will  be  necessary.  In- 
dian guides  may  be  had  for  a  dollar  a 
day,  and  these  will  be  found  quite  re 
liable  as  to  trails  and  water-holes — the 
main  considerations  in  a  desert  country. 
Good  sheep  country  in  the  main  range 
may  be  reached  from  the  coast  side  by 
taking  boat  from  San  Diego  to  Ense- 
nada,  and  making  the  latter  city  the  out- 
fitting and  departure  point. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  and  amusing 
of  my  sheep-hunting  experiences  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  an  expedition 
to  the  great  peak  of  San  Pedro,  situated 
about  a  third  of  the  way  down  the  Lower 
California  peninsula,  and  as  the  incident 
involved  a  moment  of  actual  physical 
contact  with  what  I  believe  was  one  of 
the  largest  specimens  of  mountain  sheep 
that  ever  lived,  a  brief  account  of  it  may 
be  worth  recording. 

Starting  from  Bruce's  Camp,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado,  for  a  week  we 
traversed  every  kind  of  land  from  the 
rich  river  delta,  sparkling  in  velvet  ver- 
dancy, to  arid  plains  of  alkali,  where  the 
hollow  trail  of  our  pack  train,  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  northern  horizon,  would 
gradually  grow  into  a  bas  relief  as  the 
wind  blew  away  the  unpacked  earth 
around  the  tracks.  We  crossed  flint- 
paved  cloudburst  moraines,  where  the 
horses'  hoofs  wore  to  the  quick,  to  zig- 
zag down  cut-banks  into  sinks  where  the 
place  for  every  step  had  to  be  prodded 
with  a  pole.  And  always  the  withering 
heat  of  the  sun  at  mid-day  and  the  biting 
coldness  of  the  air  at  the  end  of  the 
night ;  and  in  all  the  way  never  a  tree 
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for  shade,  never  a  spring  for  drink,  and 
never  a  sign  of  life  to  relieve  the  monot- 
ony. Not  even  did  we  have  a  trail  for 
guidance,  our  course  being  steered  like 
that  of  a  ship  at  sea,  by  compass  bearing 
of  star  and  headland. 

The  second  day  we  sighted  the  pin- 
nacle of  lofty  San  Pedro,  and  from  then 
on  shaped  cur  course  over  plain  and  pass 
by  the  blct  its  steadily  growing  bulk 
made  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  south- 
ern sky.  I'he  seventh  day,  with  all  the 
horses'  water  gone  and  only  a  few  swal- 
lows apiece  left  for  ourselves,  we  trav- 
eled long  into  the  night  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  our  destination  and  avoiding 
the  pitiless  grilling  that  a  waterless  day 
would  render  inevitable  under  the  scorch- 
ing sun.  But  soon  after  the  wisp  of  a 
new  moon  wriggled  down  behind  a 
shoulder  of  the  now  towering  mass  of 
San  Pedro  we  were  compelled  to  camp 
through  loss  of  bearings.  The  next 
morning  we  were  afoot  at  daybreak  and 
topping  the  first  rise  found  we  were 
practically  at  our  journey's  end. 

The  sun,  a  disk  of  glowing  copper, 
was  just  emerging  from  the  shimmering 
mirror  of  the  Gulf,  the  placid  surface  of 
which  stretched  away  beyond  eye-scope 
to  the  eastern  horizon.  The  level  rays, 
cutting  through  the  clear  air,  struck 
upon  each  cliff  and  seam  of  the  mighty 
San  Pedro  like  the  beams  of  a  thousand 
searchlights.  Every  gully,  every  ravine, 
every  canon  was  sun-searched  to  the  last 
pebble  on  the  aching  line  of  its  water- 
less bottom.  All  save  one:  this,  a  sin- 
ister line  of  heavy  black,  murky  and 
bottomless  to  the  eye,  clave  the  moun- 
tain from  its  base  upwards,  to  be  finally 
lost  in  a  tumble  of  boulders  on  a  lofty 
mesa.  From  the  lower  end  of  this  for- 
bidding seam,  leapt  a  stream  of  clear 
water,  a  brocade  of  white  silk  studded 
with  opals  and  diamonds,  to  be  dissolved 
in  spray  before  it  reached  a  rockbound 
pool  that  glimmered  in  lucent  green 
through  the  brighter  verdure  of  a  grove 
of  spreading  cottonwoods  and  nodding 
fan-palmS.  A  hundred-yard  straggle  of 
dewy  grass,  a  fugitive  gleam  of  water 
between  brown  rocks,  and  the  desert,  as 
parched  as  that  we  had  been  traves- 
ing    all    the    week,    resumed    its    sway. 


The  prime  object  of  this  trip  was  to 
look  over  some  borax  deposits  in  the 
vicinity,  which  done,  there  was  still  a 
few  days  left  for  hunting.  The  evening 
before  we  were  planning  to  set  out,  there 
was  a  heavy  cloudburst  high  up  on  the 
mountain,  which  fact  led  our  head 
packer  to  advise  against  visiting  the 
lower  water-holes.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  was  unarmed  when  I  set  out 
alone  to  explore  the  great  black  crack — 
the  source  of  our  water  supply. 

At  the  outset  my  interest  was  stirred 
by  the  discovery  of  three  sets  of  track? 
in  the  moist  sand  near  the  foot  of  the 
falls,  the  largest  of  which,  while  like 
those  of  a  sheep  in  form,  in  size  seemed 
more  like  those  of  a  cow.  Up  a  well- 
defined  path  to  the  top  of  the  falls 
wound  the  tracks,  and  then  on  up  the 
smooth  bottom  into  the  murky  black- 
ness of  the  sinister  hole,  only  an  occa- 
sional grass-stain  or  hoof-scratch  on  the 
rock  giving  evidence  that  living  creature 
had  passed.  Overhead  the  opposite 
walls  of  the  chasm  overlapped  in  places 
and  occasional  glimpses  of  the  broken 
ribbon  of  the  sky  showed  only  patches 
of  purple-black,  studded  here  and  there 
with  sparkling  little  dots — the  stars. 
The  glare  of  the  desert  day  had  sunk  to 
the  subdued  light  of  an  old  cathedral, 
and  the  roar  of  the  stream,  swelling  con- 
stantly as  I  proceeded,  seemed  to  have 
become  a  palpable  substance  rather  than 
a  mere  sound.  Soon  I  was  conscious  of 
the  tingle  of  drifting  spray  on  my  face, 
and,  rounding  a  turn,  came  upon  a 
steep  cascade  which  came  tumbling  down 
from  a  subterranean  source  somewhere 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  The 
great  crack  bent  sharply  to  the  left  and 
ran  on  with  its  bottom  as  smooth  and 
dry  as  the  surface  of  the  sun-baked  rocks 
on  the  desert. 

Ijut  where  before  both  walls  of  the  un- 
caimy  gorge  were  of  black  basalt,  one 
— the  left — was  now  formed  of  a  lofty 
ledge  of  pure  white,  crystalline  quartz, 
which,  acting  as  a  reflector  for  the  few 
plummets  of  light  that  sounded  to  such 
a  depth,  made  the  sepulchral  effect  far 
less  pronounced  than  in  the  lower  chasm. 
Impelled  almost  against  my  will,  I  fared 
on  up  the  weird  gorge,  constantly  mar- 
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veling  at  the  grotesque  effects  in  light 
and  shade  wrought  by  its  sharply  con- 
trasted walls.  For  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  it  ran  thus  and  then,  in  one  of 
the  strangest  corners  imaginable,  bent 
again  at  a  right  angle  and  zigzagged 
along  in  its  original  direction  up  the 
mountain.  I  will  describe  this  place  as 
I  saw  it  at  my  leisure  some  days  later, 
the  rapid  sequence  of  events  of  the  ten 
minutes  immediately  following  my  dis- 
covery of  it  having  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  give  much  intelligent  atten- 
tion  to   detail    at    that   particular   time. 

When  the  disturb- 
ances occurred 
which  opened  up  the 
great  crack  in  the 
lofty  old  mountain, 
the  rift  evidently  ran 
down  until  it  en- 
countered the  quartz 
vein,  and  then  ran 
along  and  aroimd 
the  latter  as  a  crack 
in  a  board  runs 
around  a  knot-hole. 
The  subterranean 
water  -  flow  was 
probably  tapped  at 
at  the  same  time. 
Just  as  the  crack 
reached  the  gleam- 
ing quartz  wall  its 
bottom  fell  away  ab- 
ruptly for  a  hundred 
feet  or  more,  form- 
ing, when  there  was 
a  cloudburst  imme- 
diately   above,    a 

waterfall  whose  stream  was  precipitated 
out  against  the  ledge  and  into  the  pool 
below. 

The  impetuous  stream  from  a  cloud- 
burst is  usually  composed  of  about  equal 
parts  of  sand  and  water,  and  centuries 
of  grinding  at  the  elbow  in  question  had 
gouged  out  a  well  of  great  depth  at  the 
foot  of  the  fall,  partly  worn  out  of  the 
diamond-hard  quartz  and  partly  scoured 
out  of  the  volcanic  rock  of  the  moun- 
tain. Around  the  right  side  of  this  well, 
worn  by  aeons  of  use  into  the  sloping 
rock,  ran  a  narrow  path  along  which  one 
might,  with  care,  pick  his  way  to  a  broad 
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shelf  of  flinty  obsidian  on  the  opposite 
side. 

The  wall  behind  the  shelf  was  plainly 
the  head  of  navigation  for  everything 
but  birds,  but  urged  on  by  curiosity  I 
began  to  edge  cautiously  along  the  faint 
depression  that  led  around  the  pit.  It 
was  ticklish  work,  and  my  eyes  were  too 
busy  looking  out  for  my  feet,  to  wander 
far  afield  after  details.  Suddenly  a 
snort  like  a  bursting  bomb  ripped  out  in 
the  half  darkness  ahead,  and  before  I 
could  retreat  I  was  dealt  a  pile-driving 
blow  across  the  thighs  that  sent  me  spin- 
ning down  into  the 
pool.  My  legs  were 
almost  paralyzed 
from  the  blow,  va- 
rious sections  suf- 
fered as  I  ric- 
ochetted  into  the 
depths,  while  the 
broadside  slap  I  got 
from  the  water 
would  have  been 
ample  cause  for 
complaint  under  or- 
d  i  n  a  r  y  circum- 
stances; but  all  this 
was  nothing  to  the 
fact  that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  pool 
was  shortly  alive 
with  hoofs  and  horns 
and  woolly  backs, 
and  the  air  aquiver 
with  b  1  e  a  t  i  n  g  s, 
snortings  and 
/  splashings,  which, 
/  increased  an  h  ti  n- 
dredfold  by  the  ringing  echoes  of  the 
grewsome  cavern,  made  a  bedlam  which* 
completely   beggars    description. 

It  appears  that  I  had  stumbled  upon 
my  sheep  at  a  moment  when  the  strange- 
ness of  my  surroundings  had  driven 
every  thought  of  them  from  my  mind. 
The  shelf  was  a  day  rendezvous  for  the 
considerable  flock  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  big  ram,  and  in  true  mountain- 
sheep  fashion  they  had  stood  motionless 
during  my  approach  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  overlook  them  and  turn  back. 
When  they  did  start,  it  was  with  the  rush 
of  a  theatre-fire  crowd  and  the  narrow 
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passage  was  not  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date the  crush.  The  giant  leader  him- 
self had  been  responsible  for  my  down- 
fall, but  the  impact  had  also  thrown  his 
own  dead-center  out  of  true  and  we  had 
gone  down  together.  For  some  little 
time  afterwards  he  experienced  the  in- 
convenience of  fifty  pounds  of  horns  on 
the  top  of  a  head  that  instinct  undoubt- 
edly told  him  it  was  vitally  necessary  to 
keep  above  water. 

I  have  no  idea  how  many  of  the  flock 
got  away  without  falling  in,  but  the  pool 
itself  was  like  a  free  plunge  for  the  poor 
on  an  August  afternoon.  There  must 
have  been  a  dozen  in  all — mostly 
ewes — and  each  was  trying  to  keep  up 
by  climbing  up  over  another.  It  was 
probably  my  imagination  that  led  me  to 
think  at  the  time  that  the  company 
showed  favoritism  in  selecting  my  own 


much-abused  body  for  a  life-preserver, 
but  it  is  certain  that  I  had  a  very  lively 
struggle  of  it  for  five  minutes.  At  the 
end  of  that  time — or  it  may  have  been 
only  half  or  a  quarter  as  long  a  period — 
an  active  young  ewe  found  the  way  out 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  pool,  to  be  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  by  the  rest  of 
the  flock.  I  crawled  out  last  and,  limp- 
ing painfully  along  in  the  rear,  reached 
the  lower  chasm  just  in  time  to  catch  the 
echoes  of  the  fusilades  with  which  the 
appearance  of  the  second  detachment  of 
sheep  were  greeted  from  the  camp.  Sev- 
eral sizable  animals  fell  as  a  result  of 
some  very  excellent  shooting  that  was 
done  on  this  occasion,  but  never  again 
did  any  of  the  party  get  so  much  as  an- 
other glimpse  of  what  we  all  agreed  was 
the  largest  mountain  sheep  we  had  ever 
seen  or  heard  of. 
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"Let  Us  Alone!" 

By  Allan  Brackinreed 


Softly,    Horatio,    wherefore  rail 

On  this  their  usage  who  do  shrewdly  swell 

Powers  and   profits  of  their  vested  right? 

Unseemly    is    the    clamor  thou  dost  raise. 

And  greatly  hast  thou  stirred  these  worthy  men. 

Horatio,  pause! 

List  to  their  reasoning  who  but  wish  thee  well, 

Pay  heed  to  counsel,  and  let  wisdom  rule; 

Look   to   thyself,   examine  all  thy  ways, 
And  cast  out  aught  that  savors  of  dispraise  ' 
To  market  lords; 

On   their  established  customs  rail  no  more; 

Let  be  their  business  and  attend  thine  own; 

Bend  all  thy  wit  to  pattern  after  them. 
So   learned   they   and  wise  in  market  ways 
Of   how   to   make   one  penny  breed  up  twain. 
And  how  the  twain  are  mated  to  grow  more; 

Busy  thyself,  and  plot  out  all  the  ways 

In  sooth  to  make  this  knowledge  as  thine  own; 

Take   thrift   for   guidance,  and  no  more  disturb 
The  ear  of  Business  with  accusing  plaint; 
And  while  thoii  thrivest  let  the  world  wag  on 

As  it  is  used;   play  thou  the  game. 
Hazard   thy   stake,   and  pouch  the  winning  cast. 
Nor   grudge   thy   losses  to  a  bolder  hand. 
But    learn    from    losing  how  to  win  back  more. 

So   mind  affairs,  and  walk  no  more  in  dreams 

Where  things  that  are  not  seem  the  Things  that  Are! 
Wake  thee  to  life,  and,  waking,  thou  shalt  know 
That   all   their   usage  thou  hast  dreamed  accurst 
Swells  but  the  sum  of  Reputation  made. 
And   they  are   deemed  most  worthy  who  do  thus. 
So  runs  this  world. 

Ah,   Horatio,   ware!  Let  some  other  man 

Ware  of  thyself.  Rail  on  the  usage  that  shall 

Beware  of  thine  own  zeal!  feed  thy  purse. 

Give  pause  to  rashness  Let  him  have  visions, 

And  go  warely  forth;  Dream  great  dreams — not  thou! 

Walk  with  thy  times.  Thorns  for  his  portion. 

Be  not  one  step  before;  Roses  all  for  thine! 

Stay  with  the  mass.  Choose  thou  the  roses. 

Be  fatling  o'  the  herd;  Let  the  thorns  go  by; 

Lead  to  the  shambles.  Forego  the  pricks. 

Be  not  led  to  them.  And  lift  the  roses  high! 

Give  all  thy  Day  to  heaping  of  thy  Smell  their  sweet  savor, 

store.  Freshly  borne  for  thee! 

Ply    all    for    profit,    and    protest    no  Smell  their  sweet  savor — 

more;  Turn  thine  eyes  away! 

Question    not    Increase — 'Tis  the    God    o'               Smell  their  sweet  savor — 

Men;  Hear  no  word,  no  sigh! 

Attend  on  Fortune  and  avoid  Her  not!              Smell  their  sweet  savor — 
Hers  thy  soul's  incense,  She  will  smile  on         Ah,  it  lingers  yet! 

thee!  Smell  their  sweet  savor. 

So  wilt  thou  prosper.  And — the  Cross — forget! 


The  Grinding  of  the  Mill 

By  Fred  R.  Bechdolt 

Author  of  ■9009,'  "The  Prospector.'  etc. 


HE  members  of  his  pro- 
fession called  Shimmo  a 
"pufif  man."  The  rest  of 
the  world,  as  they  learned 
of  his  exploits,  called 
him  a  multitude  of  names 
whose  import  was  plainer.  Of  these  the 
newspapers  picked  one  which  stuck — 
"The  Solitary  Safecracker."  He  worked 
alone  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

One  of  these  reasons  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  able.  He  had  a  method 
which  depended  on  finely  tempered 
drills,  a  little  black  powder  and  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  different  makes 
of  combination  locks.  Following  it  he 
was  able  to  break  safes  in  downtown 
business  blocks  while  his  rougher  breth- 
ren, the  yeggs,  with  their  cruder  ways, 
had  to  content  themselves  with  suburban 
post-offices  where  stamps  usually  con- 
stituted a  large  part  of  the  plunder  and 
ugly  pistol  battles  frequently  attended 
its  gathering. 

Of  the  technique  of  Shimmo's  method 
there  is  no  need  to  speak,  although  it 
would  doubtless  interest  many  for  va- 
rious reasons.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that,  when  he  had  sweated  silently  in 
semi-darkness  for  a  half-hour,  the  faint 
explosion  which  crowned  his  efforts 
opened  doors  of  tempered  steel  to  riches, 
in  about  one  case  out  of  six.  Skill  and 
stealth  were  the  main  requisites  of  this 
work ;  and,  as  is  the  work  so  the  man : 
Shimmo  held  in  contempt  the  hard-faced 
robbers  whom  he  met  at  Cohen's.  Hard- 
ly one  of  these  whose  hands  were  not 
stained  with  blood ;  whose  head  had  not 
its  price.  As  for  him,  he  did  not  carry 
a  revolver  on  his  nightly  forays. 

Cohen  was  "fence"  for  all  of  them, 
and  he  often  planned  their  work.     He 


was  so  wise  that  he  was  able  to  deal  with 
the  law's  guardians  and  the  law's  break- 
ers— and  hold  his  own  with  both.  To 
him  Shimmo  said : 

"Anyone  c'n  kick  in  a  bum  little  post- 
office,  an'  any  kid  c'n  shoot  his  way  out 
of  it.  I  use  my  brains  an'  I  aint  no 
murderer." 

Upon  which  the  fence  gave  up  for  the 
time  a  project  in  which  Shimmo's  skill 
and  a  country-bank  vault  were  to  be 
pitted  against  each  other,  with  a  pair 
of  thugs  to  do  the  necessary  shooting 
on  the  outside. 

"Such  rough  work,"  said  Shimmo 
scornfully,  "aint  in  my  line  an'  you  may 
as  well  count  me  out  from  the  start.  Get 
tramps  to  do  your  killin'." 

"Some  day,"  said  Cohen  softly  after 
the  door  of  his  dirty  room  had  closed 
behind  the  man  of  skill  and  gentle  meth- 
ods, and  he  sat  alone  in  the  reek  of  an- 
cient opium  smoke,  "some  day,  my 
friend  you  '11  forget  this  here  noise 
you  're  makin'  now." 

When  the  news  came  to  him  that 
Shimmo   had    fallen,   he   smiled   wisely. 

"I  wonder  how  he  '11  like  the  mill," 
he  mused;  and  then  he  smiled  again.  In 
that  smile  was  a  suggestion  of  malicious 
satisfaction,  for  Cohen  had  seen  much  of 
the  grinding  of  that  mill — and  Shimmo 
had  come  to  ethical  views  which  he  did 
not  fancy. 

Two  years  Shimmo  drew,  a  remark- 
ably short  term  considering  the  fact  that 
he  had  robbed  long  and  industriously 
choosing  the  rich  as  his  victims.  Still 
many  things  may  happen  in  two  years. 

It  was  nearly  a  twelvemonth  before  he 
ran  counter  to  a  guard  in  the  shoe-shop. 
Some  triviality  started  it ;  a  slip  perhaps 
on  the  convict's  part;  perhaps  a  word 
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stolen  where  silence  is  law.  Called  to 
account  he  stood,  a  smouldering  spark 
of  defiance  in  his  eye. 

"He  's  bad,"  the  guard  told  the  yard- 
captain.  "We  got  to  break  that  fellow." 

And  so  it  came  that  men  watched 
Shimmo  with  a  closeness  and  a  con- 
stancy so  marked,  even  in  this  place  of 
unending  surveillance,  that  he  felt  it. 
He  chafed.  And  to  chafe  in  prison  is  to 
invite  trouble.  A  month  went  on  and 
every  day  found  him  more  sullen.  They 
put  him  in  the  jute  mill. 

Now  the  law  of  the  jute  mill  said  that 
when  a  convict  would  leave  his  place  he 
must  first  obtain  permission  from  the 
nearest  gallery  guard — of  these  moni- 
tors were  one  at  each  end  of  the  room, 
each  in  a  barred  cage,  holding  a  rifle; 
— and  to  get  this  permission  he  must 
raise  his  hand.  In  acquiescence  the 
guard  would  make  a  similar  gesture.  To 
leave  without  permission  would  of 
course  incur  punishment.  Shimmo's 
machine  was  near  the  middle  of  the 
room,  half-way  between  the  gallery 
guards,  one  of  whom  he  always  faced. 
To  this  one  he  always  signalled  when 
necessity  arose.  He  did  this  one  after- 
noon and  the  guard  raised  his  hand. 
Returning  Shimmo  faced  a  floor  guard. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  leavin'  with 
out  permission?"  asked  the  guard. 

"Ferguson  raised  his  hand,"  said 
Shimmo  quietly. 

"Dont  lie  to  me,"  said  the  guard  dis- 
passionately, "You  've  been  makin' 
trouble  too  long  already." 

Shimmo,  untamed  as  yet,  looked 
squarely  into  the  other's  eye.     "You  're 

tryin'  to  job  me,"  he  snarled.     "By 

I  " 

"You  '11  go  to  the  warden  tonight," 
interrupted  the  guard  quietly,  and  when 
he  had  faced  the  warden,  Shimmo  went 
to  the  dungeon.  In  utter  darkness  he 
sat  upon  a  cement  floor  all  night  and  in 
utter  darkness  he  thought  until  morn- 
ing. 

Two  days  later  the  yard  captain,  on 
whose  shoulders  fell  the  multifarious 
details  of  government  within  the  stone 
walls,  asked  the  jute-mill  guard  of 
Shimmo. 


"No,"  replied  the  guard,  "all  hell 
could  n't  break  him.  He  's  bad  from  his 
feet  up."  In  his  voice  was  a  trace  of 
admiration,  and  some  anger.  The  cap- 
tain frowned  and  made  a  mental  note 
of  this  new  addition  to  his  problems. 

At  his  loom  Shimmo  was  whiling  his 
time  with  arithmetic.  His  problem  was 
addition — addition  of  the  days  of  his 
good  time  to  the  days  remaining  in  his 
sentence.  It  was  simple,  but  he  pon- 
dered over  it  hour  after  hour.  For  it 
included  a  contingency : — Would  it  be 
worth  while  to  pay  that  price  for  a  half 
dozen  smashing  blows  on  the  face  of  the 
guard  ? 

Time  in  prison  is  a  curious  thing.  It 
can  include  so  much,  and  so  little.  With 
Shimmo  the  next  month,  bringing  a  suc- 
cession of  small  chafings,  each  of  them 
big  to  him  from  introspection,  was  a 
year  of  history.  Sunday  afternoons, 
when  the  rest  of  them  walked  about  in 
the  yard,  he  used  to  sit  by  himself  near 
the  dead  line,  staring  at  a  small  sign 
which  read : 

WARNING! 

ANYONE   PASSING   THIS    POINT 

WILL  BE  SHOT! 

The  end  of  the  month  found  him  in 
his  cell  one  morning.  He  had  refused 
to  go  to  work. 

That  night  there  came  from  the  pass- 
ageway leading  to  the  dungeons  a  pecu- 
liar sound,  a  prolonged,  grating  hiss. 
Now  its  volume  swelled,  now  decreased ; 
and  always  thus  alternating  the  sound 
kept  on.  An  incandescent  lamp  glowed 
at  either  end  of  this  hall.  Midway  be- 
tween the  lamps,  their  faces  and  bodies 
catching  high  lights  and  black,  mingled 
shadows  from  both,  two  men  stood  fac- 
ing each  other. 

One  of  these  was  Shimmo.  His  back 
was  against  the  wall.  At  first  glance  it 
might  seem  that  he  kept  strangely  to  the 
one  spot,  for  it  would  need  a  close  look 
to  discover  his  hands  manacled  behind 
him  to  the  stones.  Save  for  the  fetters 
he  was  stark.  The  irons  hung  from 
short  chains,  waist  high.  He  leaned 
slightly  forward  so  that  these  chains 
were  taut ;  and  his  wrists  tugged  at  the 
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handcuffs.  His  head  was  bowed ;  his 
chin  depressed  sharply  against  his  chest. 
He  was  slowly  turning  his  face,  from 
left  to  extreme  right,  then  back  again 
slowly  to  extreme  left.  Following  the 
movement  exactly,  keeping  perfect  pace, 
a  stream  of  water  shot  with  bullet  swift- 
ness against  the  space  between  his  nos- 
trils and  his  mouth.  From  this  came 
the  peculiar  grating  hiss. 

The  other  man  was  the  warden.  His 
lips  were  compressed  and  his  jaw  was 
prominent,  with  the  shutting  of  his 
teeth.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  Shimmo's 
face  and  a  deep  furrow  cut  the  space  be- 
tween their  brows.  The  light,  gleaming 
against  his  grey  hair,  showed  the  veins 
of  his  hands,  gripping  the  brass  nozzle 
of  the  squirming  hose,  keeping  its 
stream  directed  always  on  the  one  tar- 
get.    He  was  taming  Shimmo. 

Thus  they  stood,  the  grey-haired  man, 
frowning,  intent ;  the  naked  convict 
swaying  his  head,  slowly,  steadily.  And 
the  water  column  moved  relentlessly. 

Suddenly  Shimmo  swerved  his  head 
sharply  back.  For  a  bare  instant  the 
stream  kept  to  its  original  course.  In 
that  space  of  time  he  breathed  deep. 
His  chest  bulged  with  the  air  he  took. 
His  face  showed,  his  eyes  glinting,  his 
mouth  ugly,  like  a  blue  scar.  From  its 
ends  to  the  edges  of  his  nostrils  deep 
lines  stretched.  Between  his  brows  a 
scowl  •  cleft  like  a  wound.  From  his 
face  sprang — in  that  instant —  an  in- 
definable something,  more  a  light  than 
expression.  Then  the  water  with  bruis- 
ingf  force,  found  its  mark  and  spread  like 
a  mask. 

The  warden  saw  that  flash — or  felt  it. 
His  lips  pressed  more  closely.  Dull  red 
crept  beneath  the  skin  of  his  cheeks. 
His  eyes  grew  merciless;  and  always  he 
kept  them  upon  the  target — the  space 
between  the  nostrils  and  lip-ends,  follow- 
ing its  pendulum  movement  with  the 
nozzle. 

The  water  struck  in  a  slender  column. 
As  this  thudded,  hissing,  it  sprayed  into 
a  million  particles  which  found  one  an- 
other again  and,  uniting  in  a  thin,  shim- 
mering film,  rose  to  the  forehead,  then 
fell.  It  cascaded  aver  the  shoulders  and 
wrapped   rtie  naked  torso.     Where  the 


water  mantled  it,  the  skin  took  on  a 
bluish  tinge.  Odd  flesh  movements, 
twitchings  and  jerkings  of  limb  and 
body  muscles,  showed  beneath.  The 
head  kept  up  its  steady  swaying.  Then 
it  changed  its  course  again.  The  water 
shot  by,  the  chest  heaved,  the  glinting 
eyes  showed.  Again  came  the  indefin- 
able flash.  The  stream  found  its  mark 
once  more. 

This  was  repeated  at  intervals.  Nei- 
ther man  spoke.  Yet  between  them 
something  was  passing,  more  potent 
than  speech.  It  reached  the  warden  sub- 
tlely  and  his  jaw  muscles  became  harder ; 
he  gripped  the  nozzle  until  it  seemed 
as  though  his  fingers  would  sink  into 
the  brass.  The  cords  on  his  wrist  stood 
out  like  wire  strands. 

Shimmo's  muscles  jerked  in  many 
places.  Once  a  leg  drew  up  and 
twitched  like  the  limb  of  a  toe-dancer. 
Still  he  swayed  his  head,  at  times  steal- 
ing his  breath  of  air. 

When  this  had  gone  on — the  warden's 
watch  said  fifteen  minutes,  though  the 
two  men  believed  it  lied — the  war- 
den threw  down  the  nozzle.  He  stepped 
forward  and  unlocked  the  handcuffs. 
Shimmo  lurched,  caught  himself  and 
stood  swaying.  Then  he  limped  down 
the  corridor,  dragging  his  cramped  leg, 
the  warden  behind  him.  They  stopped 
before  the  open  door  of  one  of  the  dun- 
geons. The  warden  gestured  mutely. 
Shimmo  stepped  within.  While  the 
inner  door  of  steel  was  grating  shut  he 
found  his  striped  suit  in  a  heap  on  the 
concrete  floor.  It  took  him  nearly  an 
hour  to  dress — his  limbs  jerked  so.  And 
the  twitching  of  his  lower  jaw — relaxed 
now — made  his  teeth  rattle  loudly. 

When  he  had  at  last  laced  his  heavy 
shoes  he  walked  to  and  fro  silently 
swinging  his  arms.  Finally  he  crouched 
on  the  concrete  floor  and  thought.  His 
brain — of  which  he  had  bragged  to 
Cohen,  the  brain  which  had  kept  him 
from  crude  methods  and  crude  murder 
— began  to  work  to  a  purpose.  The 
next  morning  he  told  them  he  was  ready 
to  go  to  work. 

"He's  a  good  dog  now,"  the  guards 
told  the  yard  captain.  And  the  yard  cap- 
tain told  the  warden.    During  the  rest  of 
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his  term  Shimmo  was  what  they  call  a 
model  prisoner. 


Two  years  made  little  change  in 
Cohen's  place.  Thieves  came  and  thieves 
went.  Coming  they  brought  plunder, 
and  they  departed  with  what  he  chose 
to  pay  them ;  some  for  far  corners  of  the 
country  and  some  for  the  "mill,"  whose 
hopper  the  police  were  ever  eager  to 
feed.  The  room  was  unchanged — the 
low  ceiling,  the  dirt-stained  walls,  the 
tumbled  bed  in  the  corner  where  crip- 
pled beggars  and  women  thieves  and 
hard-faced  robbers  found  time  to  lounge 
or  to  drowse  over  the  opium ;  the  door, 
braced  with  oaken  beams  to  withstand 
attack  from  outside;  and  the  rough 
wooden  table  about  which  many  plots 
had  been  hatched.  Round  it  now  sal 
three  men,  their  heads  close  together, 
planning  a  thing  which  they  did  not 
care  to  call  by  its  right  name.  Cohen 
was  one  of  them,  his  evil,  pockmarked 


face  and  his  hair,  gray  in  patches,  mak- 
ing him  look  sinister  in  the  lamplight. 
Beside  him  sat  a  bullet-headed,  square- 
jawed  yeggman,  whose  eyes  were  as  cold 
as  a  snake's.  These  two  listened  to  the 
third  of  the  company ;  he  was  talking  in 
that  tense  half-whisper  which  men  use 
discussing  such  deeds  as  this,  though 
they  know  none  save  those  whom  they 
address  be  near.  He  was  arguing  with 
them.  It  was  evident  he  was  convincing 
them  by  sheer  force  of  his  own  convic- 
tion. They  drew  their  tense  faces  closer 
to  him  as  he  spoke,  their  eyes  gleaming 
— he  raised  his  clenched  fist — 

"Hell's  fire,"  he  whispered  raucously. 
"It 's  the  only  way,  I  tell  you — get  him 
the  minute  he  shows — no  fool  tyin'  up 
an'  gagging  wit'  him  fer  a  witness  after- 
ward. Get  him^  I  tell  you,  get  him  right, 
so  's  he  cant  never  testify — an'  then  tend 
to  the  safe." 

Even  as  he  assented,  Cohen  smiled — 
for  the  speaker  was  Shimmo. 


The  Land  o'  Dreams 

(A  Wander  Song) 
By  Henry  Walker  Noyes 


Tonight,  to  see  a  summer  moon  hung  low  adown  the  west, 
And  watch  the  goblin  starlight  gleam  along  the  river's  breast  I 
To  scent  the  twilight  frangrance  of  that  garden  of  my  youth — 
To  feel  once  more  the  heart  of  things,  their  simpleness  and  truth ! 

In  dreams  there  is  a  rustic  seat — a  swing  'neath  old  oak  trees, 
And  lowing  cattle  by  the  bars,  and  cow-bells  on  the  breeze. 
Oh,  many  exiles  wander  in  dim  lands  across  the  seas  I 

The   mystic   wonders   of   the   East — its   jewels   and   delights, 
The  tropic  dawn  of  orchid  bloom  and  poppy  laden  nights 
I  'd  give,  to  breathe  the  heliotrope  in  mists  of  sunlit  rain — 
To  linger  with  the  violets,  and  you,  adown  the  lane. 

In  waking  hours,  and  restlessly,  in  every  haunt  of  man's, 

I  seek  that  fabled  "land  o'  dreams,"  that  I  may  clasp  your  hands. 

Oh,  many  exiles  wander  in  the  near  yet  distant  lands ! 


The  Emperor  of  the  Soudan 


By  R.  C.  Pitzer 


E  was  a  man  who  never 
forgot.  He  clung  to  his 
love  as  he  clung  to  life. 
Love  had  sent  him  from 
home,  had  stirred  in  him 
a  desperate,  despairing 
energy,  had  put  a  sword  in  his  hand, 
fire  in  his  heart  and  blood  on  his  brow. 
"The  Napoleon  of  the  Soudan,"  they 
called  him  in  European  lands,  yet  in  his 
native  country  it  was  sometimes  rumored 
that  the  blood  of  the  Emperor  had  flowed 
for  ages  down  the  Anglo-Saxon  sea. 
Islam  veiled  him,  his  black  armies  hung 
cloudlike  between  him  and  all  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  before  the  treaty  of  Alboran 
his  name  had  been  a  terror.  Like  an  in- 
vincible simoon  had  he  and  his  fanatics 
sprung  to  being  in  swirling  anger  among 
mirage-haunted  sands,  and  that  simoon, 
dread  and  resistless,  had  swirled  to  the 
Tiris  coast,  had  grown  into  a  roaring 
father  of  hurricanes,  until,  from  Senegal 
to  Khartoum,  and  from  Morocco  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Niger,  the  Christians  were 
exterminated,  and  he,  the  inscrutable 
prophet.  Emperor  of  the  Soudan,  was 
shouted  by  thousands  of  muezzins,  while 
black  myrmidons  answered  his  nod.  And 
now  civilization  had  extended  her  hand 
to  him,  all  courts  had  recognized  his 
reign,  and  his  vast  territories  were  ter- 
rorized into  a  hushed  and  worshipful 
peace.  Yet  he  was  a  man  who  never 
forgot. 

Sitting  alone  in  his  state  apartment  in 
the  hotel  of  his  native  town,  the  Em- 
peror mused.  Was  it  thirty  years  be- 
fore? Thirty,  or  forty,  or  perhaps  but 
twenty,  in  his  hurricane  life  the  years 
could  not  be  measured.  Yes,  it  was 
thirty  years  before  that  he  had  left  this 
.small  American  city,  defeated,  cast  out, 
a  prey  to  bitterness  and  sorrow  un- 
imaginable. Well,  he  was  back  again, 
a  guest  of  the  nation,  a  sovereign  power, 
with  newsi)apers  heralding  his  approach, 
soldiers  and  statesmen  to  do  him  honor, 


and  the  gaping  multitude  swarming  to 
glimpse  this  imperial  adventurer.  Anci 
inevitably,  straight  as  a  jungle  spear 
flung  by  some  naked,  oiled  negro  of  his 
army,  he  had  thrown  himself  forward 
upon  his  native  town,  where  no  one  yet 
knew  he  was  aught  but  the  Emperor. 
Not  even  She  knew.  She,  as  all  women 
do,  worshiped  strength  and  power  and 
gold.  Now  his  strength  could  crush  her, 
his  power  ruin  her,  his  gold  buy  her. 
Strange  were  the  ways  of  Islam ! 

The  Emperor  was  dressed  in  Ameri- 
can clothing,  selected  with  wise  care  by 
his  confidential  minister  of  police: 
clothing  that  would  suggest  its  wearer 
to  be  some  clerical  person  who  had  seen 
more  prosperous  years ;  and  when  the 
Emperor  examined  himself  in  the  mir- 
ror he  could  not  but  confess  that  in  his 
white,  heavy  face,  with  its  stubble  of 
beard,  in  his  dim  eyes,  hollow  and  black, 
his  haggard  cheeks  and  yellow  sickly 
countenance,  he  saw  an  extreme  example 
of  the  art  of  disguise.  In  a  moment  the 
door  would  open  and  the  minister  of  po- 
lice, a  faithful  Mesriir,  would  enter,  cos- 
mopolitan and  alert,  to  accompany  his 
master  in  this  romantic  journey  back  to 
youth — a  journey  in  search  of  Her. 
Meantime  the  great  man  dreamed. 

Fanciful,  indeed,  were  the  images 
that  flitted  in  chaotic  state  through  his 
mind.  Memories  came  hurriedly,  though 
their  march  was  infinitely  slow  and 
solemn ;  it  was  more  like  some  fear- 
haunted  opium-dream  than  vague  recol- 
lections of  the  past,  yet  none  could  know 
better  than  the  Emperor  the  dreadful 
reality  of  it  all.  Thoughts  of  his  early 
adventurous  years  in  African  tents  min- 
gled with  boyhood  themes,  glimpses  of 
high-school  days  and  nights  of  youth- 
ful courtship,  struggles  of  more  than 
mortal  intensity  with  his  loneliness  and 
love,  dreams  of  wars  and  battles  and  the 
horrors  of  the  jungle.  Mingled  with 
American  landscapes  were  thoughts  of 
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arid  and  sandy  wastes,  of  trembling 
horizons,  level  steppes  and  exuberant 
highland  forests,  of  twilight"  jungles  and 
rivers  innumerable,  lands  filled  with  mon- 
strous things,  beasts  of  prey  and  hippo- 
potami, crocodiles  and  hyenas,  pelicans, 
birds  of  nightmare  beauties  and  night- 
mare forms,  and  everywhere  humanity, 
naked  and  black.  There  were  villages 
lost  in  luxuriant  wildernesses  or  in  blind- 
ing sands,  armies  of  dead  men  and  of 
dying  victors.  Yorubas  and  Berbers  and 
Fulahs  in  myriads  it  seemed,  Haussas, 
musical  of  speech,  and  Dahoman  ama- 
zons,  Ashantees,  Soudanese  and  Nilotic 
negroes — how  many  lives  he  had  taken 
to  build  up  this  empire  of  a  day !  Tn 
Dahomey,  the  king's  sleeping  chamber 
had  been  paved  with  the  skulls  of  his 
enemies ;  such  skulls  seemed  to  pave  this 
American  hotel.  There  the  palace  was 
stuccoed  with  bones ;  here,  too,  were  the 
bones  of  the  dead,  if  he  could  but  see 
them.  The  walls  of  his  granitic  palace 
and  porphyry  villa  at  home  in  the  Sou- 
dan flowed  red,  as  phosphorescent  lights 
flow  over  a  putrescent  thing.  And 
never — never,  even  in  the  anarchy  of 
battle  slaughter — had  he  for  a  moment 
forgotten  that  he  wished  to  forget.  It 
was  all  this  one  wordless  thought.  She, 
She,  She!  She  haunted  him,  her  face 
was  an  incubus,  her  name  was  at  his 
tongue's  end,  he  yearned  for  her,  mind 
and  body  and  soul  craved  her  presence ; 
and  always  he  knew  that  she  had  pitied 
or  despised  and  rejected  him.  Yet  now 
he  had  come  back  with  power  and  gold, 
not  to  woo,  but  to  search,  and  to  show 
her  that  he  was  great. 

A  fanciful  romance  it  seemed.  Penni- 
less and  dazed  from  long  weeks  of 
drunkenness  wherein  he  had  sought  to 
wash  out  all  recollection  of  this  ideal 
woman,  he  had  been  taken  aboard  a  ship 
and  made  to  work  himself  back  to  hu- 
manity. At  Tangier  he  had  deserted, 
and  after  a  desperate  life  among  nomadic 
tribes,  he  found  himself,  a  bearded  Mo- 
hammedan, in  the  heart  of  the  Sahara. 
There  the  example  of  Napoleon  fired 
him.  Ignorant  fanatics  surrounded  him. 
Circumstances  favored,  and  he  was  pro- 
claimed a  holy  man,  and  again  a  prophet, 
and  yet  again  the  Mahdi,  until  his  army, 


from  a  tribe  of  wandering  Berbers,  grew 
into  millions  of  ebony  savages,  and  his 
territory  from  an  oasis  into  a  mysterious 
unending  realm. 

America  was  startled  by  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  his  barbaric  suite.  The  hozvdaJi 
of  his  golden-tusked  elephant  was  a 
maze  of  silver  fretwork,  mother-of-pearl 
and  diaphanous  silken  draperies,  tattooed 
and  muscular  amazons  in  medieval  steel 
surrounded  his  progress ;  the  turbans  of 
his  attendants  flashed  with  the  life  of 
diamonds ;  there  was  the  waving  of  sable 
banners  and  the  throb  of  jungle  tom- 
toms wherever  he  passed ;  slaves  bore 
his  scepter  and  mitred  crown  before  him. 
And  somewhere  near  him,  always,  at 
rest  or  journeying,  here  in  this  American 
hotel  even  as  heretofore  in  African  vil- 
lages or  during  the  roar  of  battle,  holy 
men  read  the  verses  of  the  sacred  Koran. 
Listening  as  he  mused,  the  Emperor 
could  distinguish  the  rhythmic  Arabic 
cadences  rising  and  falling,  flowing — 
ever  flowing — through  the  censer-per- 
fumed airs  of  an  outer  chamber ;  and 
mingled  with  the  murmur  were  tinkling 
bells  and  the  low  chords  of  an  Eastern 
guitar  from  where  his  slim  dancing- 
girls  amused  themselves  under  guard  of 
eunuchs  and  amazons. 

But  the  minister  of  police  was  a  long 
time  absent.  Annoyance  dispersed  the 
Emperor's  quietude,  and  he  reached  his 
jeweled  hand  toward  a  bell ;  greater 
heads  had  rolled  from  executioners' 
blocks  for  lesser  crimes.  He  could  shut 
his  eyes  of  nights  and  see  them  grinning 
at  him,  mummy-like  and  bodiless,  if  he 
chose.  A  milder  mood  succeeded,  and 
he  did  not  ring.  Rather,  a  sudden  im- 
pulse seized  him  to  leave  all  this  pa- 
geantry and  imperial  barbaric  state  and 
enter,  thus  impenetrably  disguised  as  he 
was,  unaccompanied  and  unprotected, 
into  the  alien  streets  of  his  home.  He 
arose  slowly.  Yes,  he  would  go  out 
among  the  Americans,  seemingly  one  of 
themselves,  and  penetrate  to  the  old  brick 
house  on — on — it  was  on  First  Avenue 
and  a  quiet  side  street.  The  gate  would 
be  loose  on  its  hinges,  the  door-bell 
would  not  ring.  He  remembered  it  all 
distinctly.  A  flower-trough  adorned  the 
box-like  porch,  and  a  few  climbing  roses 
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clustered  on  the  railing.  He  and  She 
used  to  sit  on  the  steps  in  the  old  days, 
back  in  the  shadow  of  a  peach-tree  where 
the  flare  of  the  corner  arc-hght  could 
not  strike  them ;  and  there,  two  shadowy 
figures  blending  into  one,  they  whispered 
sacred  babble.  He  remembered  the  thin, 
wide-mouthed  laughing  girl  so  well,  with 
her  sudden  fretfulness  and  swirling  hu- 
mors, her  odd,  deep-searching  phrases 
of  thought  and  queer  little  ignorant 
speculations  and  fancies !  But,  of  course, 
that  would  all  be  changed.  Not  she,  at 
least,  would  be  there  as  of  old,  and  the 
house  itself  would  probably  be  gone.  He 
crept  from  the  room  warily.  No  guard 
was  in  the  hall,  for  had  he  not  cleared 
the  way  that  he  might  leave  unseen?  A 
side  door  admitted  him  to  the  deserted 
twilight  street,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
shuffling  the  pavements,  apparently  a 
lounging  unfortunate,  wandering  home- 
ward after  an  unsuccessful  search  for 
work. 

In  a  moment  the  Emperor  detected 
that  he  was  not  alone.  One  followed 
him,  walking  as  slowly  as  he  walked, 
pausing  when  he  paused,  not  advancing 
near  enough  to  be  examined  or  chal- 
lenged. An  over-officious  soldier  of  his 
suite,  no  doubt.  He  turned  to  send  this 
fool  to  the  guard-house;  and  then  he 
noted  that  the  dim  figure  was  blue-uni- 
formed and  helmeted.  It  was  an  officer 
of  a  friendly  power,  a  representative  of 
the  American  police,  detailed  to  guard 
the  great  man's  sacred  person  from  an- 
archic or  religious  fanaticism.  Though 
he  might  wish  to  be  alone,  courtesy  to  a 
friendly  power  forbade  a  refusal  of  the 
proffered  guardianship ;  so  again  the 
Emperor  resumed  his  way,  nor  thought 
more  of  this  silent  watch  that  followed. 

The  house  was  as  he  remembered  it ; 
nothing  was  changed,  except  that  the 
roses  had  grown  on  during  his  absence 
and  now  made  of  the  little  porch  a  dark 
bower  where  only  specks  and  twinkling 
lines  of  illumination  penetrated  from  the 
corner  light.  Even  the  gate  was  still 
unhinged,  nor  would  the  bell  ring  when 
he  pulled  it.  It  might  have  been  yester- 
day that  he  called  here  and  She  came  to 
the  door.  He  rapped,  but  no  one  an- 
swered.    Turning   the   knob   softly,   he 


found  the  door  unlocked,  and  entered  the 
pantry-like  hall.  He  knew  it  well. 
Hardly  fumbling,  his  hand  reached 
through  the  darkness  to  one  of  the  doors, 
whence  a  line  of  light  streamed  from 
under,  and  opening,  he  entered  Her  old 
living-room.  No  one  was  there.  There 
were  many  changes;  it  was  all  new  fur- 
niture, new  rugs,  new  paper  and  paint, 
but  many  of  the  old  knick-knacks  re- 
mained. His  own  picture — he,  a  beard- 
less youth — rested  on  the  mantel,  with 
others  beside  it.  The  Emperor  tip-toed 
across  the  room  and  stood  at  gaze,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  features  of  his  long-van- 
ished self. 

With  the  clicking  of  a  door-latch  he 
turned  to  see  that  a  woman  had  entered, 
a  woman,  sorrowful  and  gray-haired, 
with  care-lined  mouth  and  wrinkled 
cheeks.  It  was  She,  past  a  doubt,  but 
changed — changed  !  Instinctively  his 
eyes  went  to  a  corner  where  her  photo- 
graph was  used  to  hang.  There  it  yet 
was,  and  there  she  smiled  at  him  with 
her  old,  frank,  half-childish,  half-angelic 
look  of  love.  He  turned  back  and  forth, 
staring  from  the  reality  to  the  former 
reality,  and  repeatedly  he  passed  his 
hand  over  his  eyes.  She  did  not  speak, 
but  fixedly  gazed  at  him,  while  the  lines 
grew  deeper  about  her  mouth,  and  the 
pain  in  her  soft  eyes  darkened  their 
depths. 

Another  door  opened — the  hall  door 
this  time — and  the  forgotten  official 
stood  on  the  threshold.  He  touched  his 
hat  to  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

"This  man — ?"  he  suggested,  and,  ad- 
vancing, laid  a  hand  on  the  Emperor's 
shoulder.  "He  seemed  suspicious.  I 
followed,  and  saw  him  enter.     Is  he — " 

"Be  careful,"  said  the  great  man, 
trembling.''My  person  is  sacred.  I  am 
the  Emperor  of — I  am  the — I  mean  I 
am — .  What  have  I  done?  Please,  not 
this  time.  Let  me  stay  here.  She  will — 
speak  to  him  this  once.  I  will  try  not  to 
smoke  again." 

"An  habitual  opium-fiend,  lady,"  said 
the  officer.  "He  does  n't  belong  here, 
does  he?  He  was  in  a  sort  of  a  trance, 
talking  to  himself " 

The  woman  broke  into  tears.  "Yes,'* 
she  said,  "I  know.    I  am  his  wife." 


INDIAN   COUNCIL  AT  THE   DRIVING  OF  THE  LAST  SPIKE. 


The  Story  of  the  Northern  Pacific 


By  W.  F.  Bailey 


IF  the  seven  transcontinen- 
tal lines  now  in  opera- 
tion, the  Northern  Paci- 
fic was  the  first  projected 
and  the  fourth  to  be  con- 
structed. Long  before  the 
annexation  of  California  and  even  be- 
fore there  was  a  single  American  settler 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Parker,  a  Presbyterian  mission- 
ary, uttered  the  prophecy :  "There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  constructing  a  rail- 
road from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Probably  the  time  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  tours  will  be  made  across 
the  continent  to  see  Nature's  wonders." 


This  he  wrote  while  on  an  overland  trip 
to  the  North  Pacific  Coast  in  1835. 

The  northern  route  was  followed  by 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  of  1804 
and  by  the  trappers  and  fur  traders  from 
that  time  on.  In  1850,  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Pioneer,  published  at  St.  Paul,  en- 
titled, "A  Short  Line  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,"  it  was  cited  as  a  fact  that  a  regu- 
lar trail  existed  from  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  to  navigation  on  the  Columbia, 
over  which  the  mails  of  the  American 
Fur  Company  were  regularly  carried. 

The  earlier  projectors  of  railroads  did 
not  anticipate  that  they  could  ever  com- 
pete with  water  carriage.  What  were  ad- 
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vanced  as  the  strongest  arguments  for 
the  selection  of  this  route  for  the  pro- 
posed "Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Rail- 
road" were :  That  it  would  connect  with 
Lake  Superior  on  the  east,  and  thus 
reach  by  water  all  points  on  the  Great 
Lakes ;  that  it  would  touch  the  Missouri 
River  where  it  was  navigable  and  con- 
sequently give  a  water  route  to  the  Mis- 
souri and  Lower  Mississippi  Valleys, 
and  that  its  connecting  with  the  Colum- 
bia River  would  afford  similar  service 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Just  who  was  the  first  to  originate  the 
idea  of  a  railroad  between  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Pacific  Coast  is  not  defi- 
nitely known.  As  early  as  1833  a  series 
of  articles  appeared  in  a  Michigan  pub- 
lication, entitled  the  Emigrant,  drawing 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  uniting 
the  City  of  New  York  with  the  mouth 
of  the  Oregon  (Columbia)  River  by  a 
rail-and-water  route. 

From  that  time  on  the  idea  had  nu- 
merous advocates,  among  them  being  Dr. 
Samuel  Barlow  of  Massachusetts,  .Sena- 
tor Benton,  Secretary  Seward.  None  of 
them  were  able  to  formulate  a  practical 
plan,  or  in  fact  did  the  proposition  ever 
get  beyond  generalities  until  the  advent 
of  Asa  Whitney,  known  as  "the  Father 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad." 

For  five  years,  1844  to  1849,  he  kept 
up  "an  appeal  to  the  American  people" 
for  a  railroad  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Pacific  by  way  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
and  Columbia  Rivers. 

His  project  came  before  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1848,  in  a  bill  entitled 
"Authorizing  Asa  Whitney,  his  heirs,  or 
assigns,  to  construct  a  railroad  from  a 
point  on  the  Mississippi  River  (Prairie 
du  Chien)  to  a  point  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  (Puget  Sound)."  To  aid  him  in 
this  he  was  to  be  given  "a  tract  sixty 
miles  wide,  estimated  at  eighty  million 
acres,  at  ten  cents  an  acre ;  the  road  to 
be  six-foot  gauge,  and  to  be  completed 
within  ten  years,  and  when  finished  to 
belong  to  him." 

Upon  the  failure  of  Whitney's  pro- 
ject, the  idea  was  kept  alive  by  Edwin 
F.  Johnson,  a  civil  engineer,  in  1836,  in 
the  employ  of  the  "Erie,"  and  in  18.S2, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul 


&  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad,  afterwards  a 
part  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern.  In 
a  number  of  articles  in  Poor's  Railway 
Journal  on  the  subject  of  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific,  he  advocated  what  he  called 
the  Valley  Route,  by  way  of  the  Missouri 
and   Columbia   Rivers. 

These  coming  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  in  Washington  are  supposed 
to  have  occasioned  the  provision  con- 
tained in  the  Army  Bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1853,  for  such  explorations  and 
surveys  as  might  be  deemed  advisable 
by  the  War  Department,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  most  practicable  and  econom- 
ical route  for  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

First  Explorations  for  Routes. 

To  Secretary  Jefferson  Davis,  of  the 
War  Department,  fell  the  carrying  out 
of  this.  Five  separate  expeditions  were 
put  in  the  field  with  instructions  to  in- 
vestigate the  various  routes,  as  they  had 
become  known.  These  were  "The  Thir- 
ty-second Parallel  Route,"  via  El  Paso, 
now  followed  by  the  Southern  Pacific's 
"Sunset  Route";  "the  Thirty-fifth  Paral- 
lel Route,"  via  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
practically  the  present  line  of  the  Santa 
Fe;  "the  Thirty-ninth  Parallel  Route," 
via  Pueblo,  now  traversed  by  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande ;  "the  Forty-first  Parallel 
Route,"  via  South  Pass,  now  the  line  of 
the  Union  Pacific;  and  lastly,  "the  Forty- 
seventh-Forty-ninth  Parallel  Route,"  the 
one  adopted  by  the  Northern  Pacific. 

Printed  reports  by  these  different  par- 
tics  were  issued  by  the  Government 
printing  office,  filling  thirteen  large  vol- 
umes. They  were  submitted  to  Congress 
with  a  summing  up,  by  Secretary  Davis, 
that  practically  eliminated  all  but  the  two 
southern  routes,  the  three  northern  ones 
being  deemed  impracticable  on  account 
of  the  liability  to  stiow  troubles. 

The  only  one  of  them  in  which  we  are 
now  interested  was  the  most  northerly 
of  all.  It  was  placed  in  charge  of  Isaac 
I.  Stevens,  an  army  officer  who  had 
served  during  the  Mexican  War  and  sub- 
sequently had  held  a  position  in  the  Coast 
Survey  with  Captain  (afterwards  Gen- 
eral) George  B.  McClelland,  of  the  En- 
gineering Corps,  as  his  assistant. 
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Stevens  had  just  been  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Washington  Territory,  and  his 
instructions  were  to  make  the  survey  on 
his  way  to  his  new  post. 

The  undertaking  was  arranged  in 
three  sections.  One  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
under  McClellan  was  to  examine  the 
passes  in  the  Cascade  Mountains  from 
the  Cokimbia  River  north  to  the  British 
boundary,  A  second,  under  Lieutenant 
Sexton,  was  to  estabhsh  a  depot  for  sup- 


The  result  of  Stevens'  observations 
were  to  clearly  demonstrate  the  entire 
feasibility  of  building  and  operating  a 
railroad  from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  that  it  could  be  so  located 
as  to  follow  the  valleys  or  cross  the 
plains  for  nearly  its  whole  length,  and 
that  the  intervening  mountains  were 
surmountable  by  practicable  passes  at 
comparatively  low  altitudes.  So  thor- 
oughly did  it  cover  the  ground  that  there 
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plies  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  then 
connect  with  the  McClelland  party. 
Stevens  himself  left  St.  Paul  with  the 
third  section  in  May,  1853,  reached  Fort 
Union  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone 
River  in  August,  and  Fort  Benton  on 
September  1,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Sexton's  division.  Proceeding  west,  a 
junction  was  made  with  McClelland's 
party  at  Colville  in  October,  and  the  en- 
tire expedition  reached  Olympia  in  No- 
vember. 


was  found  to  be  no  necessity  for  further 
preliminary  surveys  to  ascertain  the 
availability  of  the  route,  and  his  report 
was  made  the  basis  on  which  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  was  projected  years 
afterward. 

Congress  Ready  to  Offer  Charters.  Land 
Grants  and  Subsidies. 

As  a  result  of  the  five  surveys,  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  Congress  in  1855,  pro- 
posing that  three  lines  should  be  char- 
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tered  and  their  construction  assisted  by 
grants  of  land.  Of  these,  one  was  to  go 
via  El  Paso,  another  by  way  of  South 
Pass,  and  the  third  "from  the  western 
border  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  or  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  the  States  of  Oregon  or  Wash- 
ington." 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  organiza- 
tions stood  ready  to  avail  themselves ;  in 
fact,  after  the  House  had  passed  the  bill, 


tion  of  one  or  more  lines  to  the  Coast 
came,  up  at  every  session;  that  of  1856 
containing  the  novel  and  then  unpopular 
provision  for  Government  bonds  in  its 
aid.  That  of  1857  was  for  a  single  line 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  California, 
the  successful  bidder  to  receive  $12,500 
in  bonds  and  12,400  acres  of  land  per 
mile ;  the  road  to  be  completed  in  twelve 
years  and  then  to  become  the  property 
of  the  Government. 


THE   NORTHKRX   rACIFIC   BUUMiE   ACROSS  THR  MlSSOIItl    KIVER.    AT   HISMARt'K,    NORTH    DAKOTA. 


it  was  reconsidered  and  referred  to  a 
committee,  from  which  it  never  reap- 
peared. 

In  his  inaugural  address  in  1857, 
President  Buchanan  took  the  position 
that  the  building  of  a  Pacific  railroad 
was  a  military  necessity,  and  found  au- 
thority for  the  Government  to  construct 
it,  in  the  Con.stitution,  which  gives  the 
National  authorities  power  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  Nation.  From 
1856  to  1864  bills  covering  the  construe- 


In  the  bill  of  1858  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  authorized  to  ask  for  pro- 
posals to  build  three  roads:  Minnesota 
to  Pugct  Sound,  Missouri  or  Iowa  to 
California,  and  Texas  to  California. 

In  1860  a  l)ill  calling  for  two  lines  was 
introduced.  These  were  to  start  from 
Missouri  and  Iowa  on  the  East,  to  be 
united  at  some  point  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  extended  from  there  to 
the  Coast  as  one  line.  A  number  of 
prominent  men  were  named  as  corpora- 
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tors,  the  plan  of  Government  control  or 
contract  being  dropped. 

The  proposition  in  1861  was  a  land- 
grant  and  subsidy  for  three  routes — a 
northern,  a  central  and  a  southern.  This 
failed  only  for  lack  of  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority. 

By  1862  the  situation  had  become 
acute.  Civil  War 
was  raging,  engross- 
ing all  the  powers  of 
the  Govern  ment. 
California  was  loyal 
with  a  strong  mi- 
nority in  favor  of  se- 
cession. The  loyal 
element  on  the 
Coast,  alarmed  over 
the   situation,   urged 


GENERAL    ISAAC 
STEVENS. 


FREDERICK  BILLINGS, 

FIFTH   PRESIDENT 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC. 


JOSIAH  PERHAM, 
FIRST  PRESI- 
DENT NORTH- 
ERN       PACIFIC. 

the  necessity  of 

bringing    their 

section  into 

closer  relations 

with  the  people 

of  the  North 

and  the  Fed- 

e  r  a  1    Govern- 
ment  by   the 

construction  of 

a  railroad;  this 

not   only   as   a   commercial,   but    also    a 

political  necessity. 

As  a  result  came  the  Pacific  Railroad 
Bill  of  1862. 
This  author- 
ized  the  con- 
struction via 
South  Pass,  of 
one  through 
line  by  two 
separate  cor- 
porations ;  the 
western  end  to 
be  built  from 
San  Francisco 
JAY  COOKE.  eastward  by  the 


one     company, 

and   the  eastern 

end  from  Oma- 
ha  and    Kansas 

City    westward ; 

the   two   lines 

from  the  eastern 

termini    to    be 

united    at    or 

about  the   lOOtlr 

meridian. 

Friends  of  the 

northern      route 

attempted 

to  have  it  substituted  for  the  South  Pass ; 

also  when  this  failed,  to  have  a  line  bv 

way  of  the  northern  route  included  in  the 

bill;  but  this 
also  was  re- 
jected, and 
the  Union 
Pacific  and 
Central  P  a- 
cific  Railroad 
c  o  m  p  a  n  ies 
were  duly 
chartered  and 
a  i  d    granted 
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them  in  the  shape 
of  bonds  and  land 
grants  to  assist 
them  in  construct- 
ing their  respective 
lines.  This  was  ow- 
ing to  the  South 
Pass  Route  being 
well  and  favorably 

known  as  the  route  of  the  emigrant 
trains,  overland  stage  and  pony  express. 
It  had  the  settlements  of  Colorado  and 
Utah,  already  of  importance  as  way  sta- 
tions ;  and  what  was  of  even  greater  in- 
fluence  in    its    selection,    it   reached  the 
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seat  of  the  greatest  population  on   the 
Pacific  Coast  in  the  most  direct  manner 

Congress  and  President  Lincoln  Approve 
Land  Grant  for  Northern  Route. 

The  friends  and  advocates  of  the 
northern  route  had  not  been  idle.  In 
1859,  headed  by  Josiah  Perham,  they 
had  secured  a  charter  from  the  State  of 
Maine  for  the  "People's  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company."  The  salient  features  of 
the  charter  were :  to  raise  funds  to  build 
the  road,  by  popular  subscriptions  in 
small  sums,  with  Government  aid  in  the 
shape     of     a     land     grant.     Objections 


TROIJTING  IN'  ROSBBi; 
CREKK,  BEARTOOTH 
MOUNTAINS,   MONT. 


were  made  to  a 
Maine  corporation 
building  a  railroad 
from  Minnesota  to 
the  Coast,  and  on 
this  ground  the  bill 
to  extend  Govern- 
ment aid  was  lost 
by  a  small  majority 


— fifty^-five  ayes  to  sixty-six  nays. 
Dropping  the  Maine  charter,  Perham 
had  a  bill  introduced,  "granting  lands  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and 
telegraph  line  from  Lake  Superior  to 
Puget  Sound  by  the  Northern  Route." 
This  was  presented  May,  1864,  by  Thad- 
deus  Stevens ;  was  amended  in  several 
particulars,  passed  both  houses  and  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  President  Lin- 
coln, July  2,  1864. 

This  bill  created  the  Northern  Pacific 

Railroad    Company.      The    organization 

was  to  be  effected  by  a  board  of   135 

commissioners,   which   included   Perham 

and  his  friends  identified  with 

the  People's  Pacific  Railroad. 

It    specified    how    and    when 

they  should  organize.     When 
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this  was  done,  the  charter 
formallv  accepted.  $2,000- 
(XX)  of  its  $100.0a).(X)0  cap- 
ital stock  subscribed  for. 
and  ten  per  cent  of  the  sub- 
scriptions received  in  cash, 
the    company    was    to    be 
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legally      constituted      and      established 

The  Government  was  to  aid  it  by  a 
grant  of  land,  twenty  sections  to  the 
mile  in  the  states  of  Minnesota  and  Ore- 
gon, and  forty  to  the  mile  through  the 
intervening  territories  after  the  Indian 
title  had  been  extinguished.  No 
money  should  be  paid  by  the  National 
Government  to  aid  in  the  construction, 
and  no  mortgage  lien  or  bonds  should 
be  issued  except  with  the  concurrence  of 
Congress. 

It  also  specified  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  have  the  right  to 
subscribe  to  the  stock.  The  company 
was  obligated  to  commence  construction 
within,  two  years  and  to  complete  the 
road  within  twelve  years,  or  by  July 
4,  1876. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1864.  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  commission- 
ers was  held  at  Boston.     Of  the  135 
named  by  Congress,  ninety-three  re- 
sponded,    an     organization   was 
effected,    Perham    being    elected 
president.    A  lengthy  address  was 
made  by  him,  in  which  he  gave 
$120,000,000  as  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  road,  and  $473,600,000  as 
the  returns  from  the  sale  of  lands 
at    $10.00    an    acre, — about    four 
times  what  they  actually  brought. 

The  other  officers  of  the  board 
were  elected,  offices  in  Boston  and 
Portland  for  the  subscription  of 
stock  authorized,  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned.  Stock  to  the 
amount  of  20,075  shares,  a  beg- 
garly seventy-five  more  than  the 
statutory  requirement,  were  sub- 
scribed for  during  the  next  three  months, 
when  a  second  meeting  of  the  board  and 
subscribers  to  the  stock  was  held.  A  board 
of  thirteen  directors  were  elected  who. 
organizing  the  next  day,  elected  Per- 
ham president  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
Is  Launched. 

The  company  was  noAv  duly  launched 
with  a  nominal  cash  asset  of  $200,750 
from  the  ten  per  cent  payment  of  the 
stock.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  di- 
rectors was  to  authorize  the  repayment 


of  any  cost  in  time  or  money  incurred 
in  obtaining  the  company's  charter. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sub- 
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scriptions    were   gauged 
•to   correspond    with    re- 
spect to  the  subscribers'  claims  on   this 
account ;  certain   it   is  that   none  of   the 
amotmt  can  be  located  as  having  accrued 
to  the  benefit  of  the  company. 

A  period  of  inactivity  ensued,  lasting 
nearly  two  years.  Some  little  effort  was 
made,  but  without  any  great  success,  to 
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materialize  the  "popular  subscription" 
that  Perham  had  counted  on.  Attempt 
was  also  made  to  link  up  the  project 
with  that  of  the  Canada  Pacific  Railroad 
(the  progenitor  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific), then  in  a  formative  stage,  but 
nothing  came  of  it. 

Perham  and  his  associates,  while  men 
of  good  standing,  were  not  of  the  class 
that  could  get  in  touch  with  men  of 
means.  Their  plan  of  popular  subscrip- 
tion was  a  dismal  failure ;  Perham  him- 
self had  exhausted  his  means,  and  the 
organization  was  in  danger  of  losing  its 
charter  through  failure  to  commence 
construction  within 
the  two  years  spe- 
cified in  the  en 
abling  act.  At  the 
same  time  there 
was  an  element  in 
Boston  that  ai)i)rc 
ciated  that  there 
was  merit  in  the 
project,  and  while 
not  willing  to  fur- 
nish the  large 
amount  o  f  monev 

required   to   put   it  ^,,^^^^  l<x'omotivb 

in  shape,  were  un-  PAciric 


willing  to  see  it  go  by  default.  In 
December,  1865,  a  meeting  was  called 
at  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  Boston, 
to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
placing  the  company  on  a  more  solid 
and  permanent  footing.  At  this 
meeting  Perham  admitted  he  was  ex- 
hausted both  financially  and  physically, 
and  so  disheartened  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  retire  if  arrangements  could  be 
made  to  reimburse  expenses  incurred 
and  take  care  of  outstanding  obligations 
that  were  pressing  for  settlement. 

Exit  Perham^  Enter  /.  Gregory  Smith 

Out  of  this  meet- 
ing grew  a  com- 
plete change  of 
p  e  r  s  onnel.  Per- 
liam  and  his 
friends  retiring 
from  the  board  of 
directors,  and  being 
succeeded  by  new 
men,  among  them : 
J.  (Jregory  Smith, 
president  of  the 
Central  V  e  r  mont 
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Stark,    president     of     the      Boston     & 
Lowell;     R.     D.     Rice,    of   the    Maine 
Central;      Benjamin      F.      Cheney,      of 
Cheney's     Express     Company;     Onslow- 
Stearns,  of  the  Northern  Railroad,  etc. 
The  new  organization  elected  Mr.  Smith 
president.     It  required  about  $100,000  to 
pay  off  the  outstanding  obligations   of 
the  company,  and  this  was  put  up  by  the 
new  board,  they  also  agreeing  to  recog- 
nize the  $600,000  of  stock  that  had  been 
issued  by  the  Perham  administration.     It 
was  not  the  intent  of  the  new  manage- 
ment to  do  more  than  keep  the  organiza- 
tion in  shape,  anticipating  that  other  in- 
terests   would   come   to   the    front   that 
would    undertake    the    building    of    the 
road.     Their  first  move  was  to  secure, 
through  act  of  Congress,  an  extension  of 
two   years   in   the   time   of   commencing 
and  completing  the  road.     In  endeavo'- 
ing  to  interest  others  in  the  propo- 
sition,   they   found   they   could   do 
nothing    unless    they    had    further 
aid  from  the  Government,  the  land 
grant    not    being    considered    suf- 
ficient inducement.     They  ac- 
cordingly applied  to  Congress 
for  a  guarantee  of  dividends 
for   twenty   years   at   six   per 
cent  on  their  capital  stock,  the 
issue     to     be     restricted     to 
$31,000  per  mile,  or  approxi- 
mately $60,000,000.  The  com- 
pany  was   to   surrender  one- 
half  of  their  land  grant,   all 
acreage    lying    south    of    the 
track,    and   to   reimburse    the 
jovernment   for  any   and   all 
outlay  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
done  from  net  earnings  of  the  % 

road.      This    proposition    met 
with    such    an    overwhelming 
defeat  in  1867  as  to  settle  the 
question   of   any   monetary   aid   through 
Congressional  action. 

The  new  directors  by  this  time  were 
involved  too  deep  to  let  go,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  was  the  only  way 
in  which  they  could  hope  to  reimburse 
themselves.  They  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  organize  a  great  railroad  syn- 
dicate to  embrace  as  many  of  the  lead- 
ing lines  as  could  be  interested  in  the 
project.      Out   of  this   grew   what   was 
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generally  known  as  the  "Original  In- 
terests Agreement."  This  provided  that 
the  ownership  of  the  company  and  all 
its  interests  should  be  divided  into  twelve 
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shares,  each  of  which  should  be  paid  for 
at  $8,500,  the  proceeds,  $102,000,  to  re- 
imburse Smith  and  his  associates  for 
their  advances  to  the  Perham  crowd  and 
to  keep  the  charter  alive. , 

Among  the  parties  to  this  agreement 
were  J.  Gregory  Smith,  president,  not 
only  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  but  also  of 
the  Central  Vermont;  W.  B.  Ogden, 
president  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
ern ;  R.  H.  Berdell,  president  of  the  Erie ; 
J.  Edgar  Thomp- 
son, president  of 
the  Pennsylvania ; 
G.  W.  Cass,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pitts- 
burg, Fort  Wayne 
&  Chicago,  and 
Thomas  H.  Can- 
field,  a  railroad 
contra  ctor  and 
builder.  By  a  r- 
rangement  the  new 
owners  were  given 
representation  o  n 
the  board,  the  old 
directors  resigning 
to  make  place  for 
them. 

In  May,  1866, 
the  new  board  ap- 
pointed E.  F. 
Johnson,  who  has 
already  been  men- 
tioned, chief  cngi- 
n  e  e  r,  instructing 
him  to  commence 
the  survey  and  to 
locate  a  line  from 
Lake  Superior  to 
the  Red  River  of 
the  North ;  also  to 
locate  the  line 
from  Portland  east, 

and  to  make  a  reconnoissancc  of  the 
country  between  Puget  Sound  and 
the  Columbia  River,  that  section  not 
having  been  covered  by  the  Govern- 
ment survey  under  Stevens.  The 
parties  to  the  "Original  Interests 
Agreement"  furnished  in  the  aggregate 
about  $250,000  to  carry  on  the  work  and 
to  meet  other  expenses  of  the  companv. 
The  subscribers  of  the  $600,000  worth 
of   stock    during    Perham 's    administra- 
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tion  being  called  on  to  pay  the  ninety 
per  cent  balance  due  on  their  subscrip- 
tion, refused  to  do  so,  claiming  their 
services  entitled  them  to  the  stock  with- 
out further  payments.  This  claim  was 
not  admitted  and  their  stock  was  can- 
celed. During  the  next  two  years 
nothing  was  done  outside  of  carrying  on 
the  surveys  and  securing  a  further  ex- 
tension of  two  years.  This  latter  was 
covered  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  passed 
in  1868,  extending 
to  1870  the  time  of 
commencing  and  to 
1877  for  complet- 
ing the  line. 

In  1869  Chief 
Engineer  Johnson 
submitted  to  't  h  e 
hoard  of  directors 
his  report  giving 
the  r  e  s  u  1 1  of  the 
various  surveys.  In 
doing  so  he  added 
h  i  s  recommenda- 
tion that  three  sec- 
tions, Lake  Su- 
perior to  the  Mis- 
souri River,  from 
the  head  of  navi- 
g  a  t  i  o  n  on  that 
river  to  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  from 
the  Columbia 
River  to  Puget 
Sound — should  be 
given  precedence 
in  construction : 
not  only  as  a  bene- 
fit and  conven- 
ience to  the  com- 
pany on  the  re- 
maining construc- 
tion, but  also 
on  account  of  the  needs  of  .a  large 
and  rapidly  growing  population  al- 
ready located  in  those  sections.  With 
the  report  was  his  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  the  line,  $157,000,000  in 
all. 

The  board  approved  Johnson's  recom- 
mendations and  decided  to  proceed  to 
actual  con.struction  work.  First,  how- 
ever, the  problem  of  financing  the  under- 
taking had  to  be  solved. 
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Entrance  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co. 

At  this  time  Jay  Cooke  was  the  most 
prominent  financier  in  America,  and  his 
banking  houses,  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  First  National  Bank  of 
Washington,  D,  C,  Cooke  &  McCu!- 
lough  of  London,  and  a  branch  house  in 
New  York  City,  were  among  the  best 
known  and  strongest  financial  institu- 
tions we  had.  This  was  the  outgrowth 
of  his  successes  in  placing  the  War 
Loans  of  the  United  States  Government, 
together  with  his  extensive  advertising. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests  in 
the  Northern  Pacific  directorate  urged 
the  desirability  of  securing  Cooke  as  fi- 


of  the  Northern  Pacific ;  the  other  work- 
ing west  from  Minnesota,  under  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Marshall  of  Min- 
nesota. The  findings  of  these  two  were 
embodied  in  a  report  made  by  Roberts. 
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nancial  agent  of  the  company.  A  prop- 
osition to  this  end  was  made  to  him,  and 
taken  under  advisement  pending  investi- 
gation by  his  own  experts  of  the  pros- 
pective cost  of  the  line,  the  value  of  its 
land-grant  and  the  traffic  and  revenue  it 
could  count  upon. 

During  the  summer  of  1869  two  par- 
ties were  in  the  field  for  this  purpose ; 
one  on  the  Pacific  Coast  under  W.  Mil- 
ner  Roberts,  afterwards  chief  engineer 
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It    was    entirely 
favorably       and 
gave  as  his  esti- 
mate of  the  cost 
of    constructing 
and    equipping 
the    line    from 
Lake  Superior 
to  Puget  Sound 
$85,000,000. 
With    the    proposition    thus    en- 
dorsed   by    their   own    experts,  the 
firm  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  agreed  to 
accept    the    financial    agency 
on   certain   conditions,   and   a 
-  contract  to  that  effect  was  en- 

tered into  between  them  and 
the  company.  May,  1869,  with 
a  supplementary  one  the  Jan- 
uary following,  stipulating 
further  conditions,  which  will 
now  be  described  in  detail. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  company  a 
bill  was  passed  by  Congress  amending 
its  charter  so  as  to  permit  an  issue  of 
bonds  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  its  rail- 
road and  telegraph  lines.  And  subse- 
quently, within  the  same  year,  1869,  an- 
other bill  was  enacted  authorizing  the 
construction  of  its  "Portland  Branch" 
from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  a  connection 
with    the  main    line    at    some    suitable 
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point  on  Puget  Sound.  Twenty-five 
miles  of  this  branch  was  to  be  con- 
structed by  July  2,  1871,  and  forty  or 
more  miles  per  annum  thereafter  until  it 
was  completed.  These  covered  part  of 
the  conditions  exacted  by  Jay  Cooke  & 
Co.  The  contract  between  them  and  the 
railroad  company  called  for  an  issue  of 
bonds  by  the  latter  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000,000,  interest  on  these  at  seven 
and  three-tenths  per  cent  to  be  payable 
in  gold.  This  issue  was  to  be  in  fifty 
dollar  bonds,  the  interest  being  fixed  so 
that  they  would  pay  the  holder  one  cent 
per  day.  These  bonds  were  to  be  sold 
by  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  at  par.  Out  of 
every  $100  proceeds  the  railroad  com- 
pany was  to  receive  eighty-eight  dollars, 
the  bank  twelve  dollars.  To  further  re- 
imburse the  latter  they  were  to  be  given 
$200  in  stock  for  every  $1,000  worth  of 
bonds  sold.  The  outstanding  stock, 
$600,000,  was  to 
be  exchanged  for 
bonds  at  fifty  cenrs 
on  the  dollar,  the 
bank  to  raise  $5, 


the  sole  financial  agents  and  depositary 
of  the  railroad. 

These  were  onerous  terms ;  in  fact  it 
was  admitted  by  Cooke  that  he  had  pur- 
posely made  them  so  exacting  in  antici- 
pation that  they  would  be  refused  by  the 
directors  of  the  railroad. 

Jay    Cooke's    Remarkable    Bond-Selling 
Campaign. 

Commencing  with  the  spring  of  1870, 
an  extensive  campaign  was  opened  by 
the  firm  to  advertise  the  proposed  road, 
and  to  sell  the  bonds,  the  idea  being  to 
reach  the  middle  classes  and  to  have 
them  invest  their  savings.  For  months 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  pick  up  a 
paper  published  in  the  North  without 
finding  a  reference  to  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  Liberal  payments  for 
space  brought  favorable  editorial  com- 
ments. Letters  from  army  officers,  en- 
gineers, members  of  Congress,  Gov- 
ernors of  States,  and  even  one  from  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  was 
procured.  City  dailies  and  country 
weeklies,  religious  and  secular,  all  were 
utilized  in  impressing  upon  the  public 
the  fact  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Bonds 
offered  an  opportunity  for  investment 
without  an  equal. 

The  time  was  propiti- 
ous.    The   Government 
h  a  d      commenced 
to    reduce 
i  t  s      debt 
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000,000  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  supplementary 
contract  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  company,  with  which  the 
construction  was  to  be  com- 
menced at  once.  A  land  com- 
pany was.  to  be  organized  to 
handle  town  sites,  etc.  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.  to  be  recognized  as 
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— at  the  rate  of  about  one  million 
dollars  a  day,  and  also  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  interest  on  its  obligations  to  five  per 
cent;  money  was  plentiful  and  times 
good.  As  a  result  over  8,000  subscrip- 
tions for  greater  or  less  amounts  were 
received,  every  section  and  all  classes 
being  represented  in  the  list.  In  two 
years  $30,000,000  was  received  by  the 
railroad  company  from  Jay  Cooke  &  Co. 
as  their  returns  from  bonds  sold. 

With  the  initial  payment  of  $5,000,000 
and  the  prospect  of  further  receipts 
ample  for  all  requirements,  the  directors 
commenced  active  construction.  Their 
first  steps  were  to  secure  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Rail- 
road, the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  and  a  lease  of  the  line  of  the 
Lake  Superior  &  Mississippi  River  Rail- 
road, extending  from  St.  Paul  to  Duluth. 
The  portion,  Duluth  to  Thompson  Junc- 
tion, or  Northern  Pacific  Junction  as  it 
was  called  later,  twenty-four  miles  due 
west  from  Duluth,  followed  the  proposed 
route  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  which  its 
track  should  be  used  by  both  lines 
jointly,  to  insure  which  a  half  interest 
in  that  portion  of  the  Lake  Superior  & 
Mississippi  River  Railroad  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Northern  Pacific. 

The  St.  Paul  &  Pacific,  which  they 
acquired,  was  a  line  chartered  and  par- 
tially constructed  from  St.  Paul  to  the 
Canadian  border,  where  it  was  to  con- 
nect with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road, then  under  construction  by 
the   Dominion    Government,      ft 
subsequently  became  part  of  the 
St.   Paul,   Minneapolis  &  Mani- 
toba   Railroad,    now    the    Great 
Northern  Railway. 

The  Oregon  Navigation  Com- 
pany, the  other  line  acquired, 
was  a  system  of  steamboats  and 
portage  railroads  that  held  a 
monopoly  of  the  traffic  of 
the  Columbia,  Willamette 
and  Snake  rivers. 

Contracts  were  also  let 
for,  first,  the  construction 
of  the  line  Thompson  Junc- 
tion to  the  crossing  of  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Brain- 
erd,  Minnesota,  to  be 


known  as  the  Minnesota  division ;  sec- 
ond, the  creation  of  an  artificial  harbor 
at  Duluth,  and  third,  the  building  of 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  line  from  Ka- 
lama,  Washington,  to  Puget  Sound. 

Ground  Broken  Under  Difficulties. 

On  February  15,  1870,  ground  was 
broken  near  Thompson  Junction.  Some 
seventy-five  persons  were  present,  most 
of  them  residents  of  Duluth  and  Su- 
perior City,  who  had  driven  over  in 
sleds  the  preceding  day  to  be  on  hand  at 
the  inauguration  of  work.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  build  fires  to  thaw  out  the  ground 
before  this  could  be  done,  but  it  having 
been  accomplished,  a  few  wheelbarrows 
of  dirt  were  moved,  thus  permitting  the 
advertisements  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  to 
state  that  actual  construction  was  under 
way.  General  Ira  Spaulding,  the  en- 
gineer of  the  company,  in  charge  of  the 
work,  made  a  prophetic  speech :  that  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  might  be  an 
indication  of  what  could  be  anticipated, 
but  that  men  who  built  fires  to  thaw 
ground  and  hauled  snow  off  the  right- 
of-way,  were  only  spurred  to  greater 
efforts  by  obstacles  in  their  path. 

In  October,  1872,  J.  Gregory  Smith 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  company. 
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he  having  been  appointed  receiver  of  the 
Central  Vermont  Railroad,  which  he 
stated  would  occupy  all  of  his  time.  This 
action  was  precipitated  by  a  financial 
stringency  that  occurred  in  the  affairs 
of  the  company  about  that  time.  Funds 
had  been  coming  in  with  such  ease  and 
rapidity  that  the  board  of  directors  had 
made  expenditures  and  plans  as  if  there 
was  no  end  to  their  financial  resources. 
In  addition  to  the  main  line  they  had 
under  construction  the  Canadian  con- 
nection ;  were  planning  for  a  line  to  the 
Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  other 
expenditures  of  like  character. 

The  sale  of  bonds  was  letting  up,  the 
public  having  absorbed  about  as  much 
as  it  could  be  induced  to  take,  and  Smith 
was  practically  made  the  scapegoat  on 
which  the  troubles  of  the  board  were 
laid. 

A  reorganization  of  the  board  fol- 
lowed, General  George  W.  Cass,  the 
president  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 
&  Chicago  Railway,  being  elected  presi- 
dent in  Smith's  place,  and  an  advance 
made  by  the  members  of  the  board  from 
their  own  funds  to  meet  the  most  press- 
ing obligations. 

At  the  time  of  Cass's  election  he,  with 
five  others  of  the  directors,  were  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  a  committee  to  select  a 
terminal ;  decide  between  several  dif- 
ferent routes  under  consideration,  and 
otherwise  look  after  the  Coast  interests. 
By  its  charter  the  road  was  to  terminate 
at  tidewater  in  Puget  Sound,  and  the 
exact  location  was  a  matter  of  much  mo- 
ment. After  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion the  committee  narrowed  the  avail- 
able locations  to  three,  Mulkiltea,  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  leaving  to  the  full  board 
the  decision  as  to  which  of  these  points 
it  should  be.  On  their  return  in  the  fall 
of  1872,  the  board  appointed  R.  D.  Rice 
vice-president,  and  J.  C.  Ainsworth 
managing  director  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
as  a  commission  to  adjust  the  questions 
arising  in  connection  with  the  Pacific 
Coast  terminal.  The  committee  settled 
on  Tacoma,  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  acquiring  by  purchase 
and  donation  a  large  body  of  land. 
The  Tacoma  Land  Company  was  organ- 
ized   as   a   subsidiary   company,   capital 


$1,000,000,  the  Northern  Pacific  holding 
a  majority.  The  work  of  attracting  set- 
tlers, selling  lots,  laying  out  the  city, 
building  wharves  and  otherwise  making 
ready  for  the  road  was  done  by  this 
company. 

While  on  the  Coast  the  details  of  the 
control  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company  was  settled  by  the  Cass  com- 
mittee, the  Northern  Pacific  purchasing 
a  majority  of  the  $5,000,000  capital 
stock  of  the  Navigation  Company  at 
forty  cents  on  the  dollar,  putting  it  up 
with  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  as  collateral  for 
advances  made  by  them. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  December 
31,  1872,  did  not  indicate  the  true  status. 
It  showed  519  miles  of  road  as  completed 
and  in  operation,  453  Lake  Superior  to 
the  Missouri  River  and  sixty-six  Co- 
lumbia River  to  Puget  Sound.  The 
financial  showing,  expended  to  date, 
was : 

Surveys     $  1,091,642 

Construptlon     12  2m).000 

Rolling    stock     1908.897 

Tools,     machinery,    etc 358,330 

Harbor    improvements,    Dulntta    246,006 

Total     $15,81)4,374 

The  facts  were,  as  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Cass  early  in  1873,  that  the  com- 
pany had  a  floating  debt  of  $5,000,000, 
the  sale  of  bonds  througli  Jay  Cooke  & 
Co.  had  practically  ceased,  and  that  the 
directors  individually  had  advanced  to 
the  company  all  they  were  able  to  raise 
rather  than  see  construction  work  stop. 
The  earning  power  of  the  completed  por- 
tion of  the  line  was  not  anywhere  near 
sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  charges. 
On  the  Eastern  end  the  only  business 
was  that  required  to  take  care  of  the  new 
^owns  that  had  sprung  up  along  the  line, 
there  being  little  or  nothing  produced  to 
create  traffic.  On  the  Pacific  a  single 
mixed  train  daily  answered  all  purposes. 
Notwithstanding  this  unfavorable  show- 
ing the  interest  charges  were  piling  up  at 
the  rate  of  $2,000,000  per  annum.  This, 
however,  was  taken  care  of  by  an  issue 
of  bonds  convertible  into  lands. 

Panic  of  1873  Suspends  Construction. 
At  this  stage  came,  if  it  was  not  oc- 
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casioned  by  the  wild  financiering  of 
Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  in  Northern  Pacific, 
the  Panic  of  1873.  It  was  inaugurated 
by  the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co., — first 
their  New  York  house,  closely  followed 
by  the  Philadelphia  establishment.  While 
lasting  but  a  short  time,  its  effect  was 
far  reaching.  All  railroad  construction 
was  suspended,  the  entire  financial  sys- 
tem of  the  country  was  paralyzed,  oc- 
casioning the  stoppage  of  thousands  of 
mills  and  factories,  throwing  many 
thousands  of  men  out  of  employment. 

The  firm  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  was 
thrown  into  bankruptcy.  Among  its 
assets  found  by  the  trustees  were  obliga- 
tions of  the  Northern  Pacific  for  a  large 
amount,  being  for  advances  made  for 
construction  purposes.  This  was  par- 
tially secured  by  Oregon  Navigation 
Company  stock,  and  in  the  subsequent 
settlement  this  stock  was  sold  and  thus 
lost  by  the  Northern  Pacific. 

It  seemed  as  if  there  was  nothing  to 
hope  for;  money  was  not  obtainable  for 
further  construction,  interest  charges 
were  piling  up,  while  earnings  were 
hardly  paying  operating  expenses.  The 
stock  in  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad 
and  the  Tacoma  Land  Company  were 
sold,  expenses  reduced,  and  every  effort 
made  to  tide  over  until  the  arrival  of 
better  times. 

Billings'  Plan  Rescues  Company, 

From  this  condition  the  company  was 
rescued  by  a  plan  of  reorganization 
originated  by  Frederick  Billings,  one  of 
the  directors.  What  this  was  and  how 
carried  into  effect  can  best  be  told  in  Mr. 
Billings'  own  words  as  given  in  a  Con- 
gressional investigation:  "When  the 
crash  came  there  were  three  interests, 
the  bondholders,  the  stockholders  and 
owners  of  the  proprietary  interests.  The 
bondholders,  11,000  in  number,  were 
scattered  from  Maine  to  Texas.  In  addi- 
tion to  $29,000,000  of  bonds  outstanding 
there  was  a  considerable  floating  debt, 
while  the  road  was  more  than  paying 
operating  expenses.  It  had  reached  no 
objective  point,  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
it  further  to  make  what  had  been  in- 
vested in  it  valuable.  But  in  its  then 
condition  no  additional  funds  could  be 


raised,  and  so  early  in  the  spring  of  1875 
it  was  thought  best  to  foreclose  the  mort- 
gage, to  get  rid  of  the  load  of  debt,  and 
to  place  it  in  a  condition  for  further  de- 
velopment. All  parties  interested  were 
brought  together  and  harmonized,  and  in 
a  few  months  the  property  was  sold  and 
speedily  taken  out  of  court. 

"The  agreement  which  harmonized  all 
parties  was  this :  the  capital  stock,  which 
by  the  charter  was  $100,000,000,  was  di- 
vided into  $51,000,000  preferred  and 
$49,000,000  common,  the  bondholders 
were  to  have  $30,000,000  of  preferred 
stock  for  their  $30,000,000  of  bonds.  As 
their  bonds  drew  seven  and  three-tenths 
per  cent  interest  in  gold,  the  interest  was 
called  eight  per  cent.  Two  years'  inter- 
est had  already  accrued  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  give  the  preferred  stockholders 
this  two  years'  accrued  interest  and 
three  years  in  advance — five  years  in- 
terest at  eight  per  cent  or  forty  per 
cent,  so  that  each  holder  of  a  bond  of 
$1,000  received  $1,400  of  preferred 
stock.  This  absorbed,  say,  $42,000,000 
of  the  preferred  stock,  leaving  $9,000,- 
000  in  the  treasury  for  general  pur- 
poses. Stockholders  in  the  original  com- 
pany were  to  receive  common  stock  in 
the  new,  share  for  share,  were  not  al- 
lowed to  vote  for  several  years,  and  only 
to  receive  dividends  after  the  preferred 
stock  had  received  its  eight  per  cent.  The 
remainder  of  the  capital  stock,  after  de- 
ducting $51,000,000  preferred  and  what 
common  was  issued  to  the  stockholders, 
was  to  be  distributed  to  the  owners  of 
the  proprietary  interests." 

President  Cass  Appointed  Receiver. 

In  compliance  with  this  arrangement 
the  company  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
President  Cass  as  receiver,  April,  1875, 
the  road  sold  and  in  possession  of  the 
new  company  by  the  end  of  August  the 
same  year.  When  General  Cass  re- 
signed the  presidency  upon  his  appoint- 
ment as  receiver,  Vice-President  C.  B. 
Wright  was  elected  in  his  place.  For 
the  next  two  years  to  operate  the  com- 
pleted portion  of  the  road  and  carry  the 
floating  debt  was  about  all  that  was  ac- 
complished. The  discovery  of  coal  de- 
posits  east   of   Tacoma   occasioned    the 
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construction  of  the  "Puyallup  Branch," 
thirty-one  miles,  in  1876,  the  funds  for 
its  construction  coming  from  the  net 
earnings  of  the  Eastern  section.  In 
1877  the  affairs  of  the  company  took  a 
better  turn,  increased  population  along 
the  line  brought  up  the  earnings.  Wit!i 
an  increase  of  traffic  came  the  question 
of  a  more  direct  line  to  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  it  becoming  evident  that 
these  cities  were  to  be  the  distributing 
points  for  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  Up 
to  this  time  business  to  or  from  points  on 
the  line  had  to  be  hauled  from  St.  Paul 
to  Thompson  Junction  over  the  Lake 
Superior  &  Mississippi  River  Railroad, 
thence  west  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  a 
distance  of  240  miles  to  Brainerd,  as 
against  100  miles  by  a  direct  line.  Of 
this  100  miles,  seventy-five,  St.  Paul  to 
Sauk  Rapids,  was  already  constructed 
and  in  operation  by  the  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis &  Manitoba  Railroad,  successor  to 
the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  a  perpetual  contract  for 
the  joint  use  of  this  line  by  the  two  com- 
panies, the  Northern  Pacific  and  Mani- 
toba. A  new  company,  the  Western 
Railroad  of  Minnesota,  was  formed  by 
the  directors  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
and  under  its  charter  a  line,  Sauk  Rapids 
to  Brainerd,  was  completed  in  Novem- 
ber, 1877,  and  leased  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  for  ninety-nine  years.  This  gave 
them  the  haul  via  their  own  and  a  much 
more  direct  line  to  and  from  St.  Paul. 

In  1878  twenty  miles,  Fargo  to  Cas- 
selton,  was  all  the  construction  accom- 
plished, one  reason  for  this  being  the 
uncertainty  over  the  company's  rights. 
Congress  had  extended  the  time  for  com- 
pletion of  the  road  to  July  4,  1877.  Not- 
withstanding repeated  efforts  had  been 
made  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  a  fur- 
ther extension,  one  thing  holding  it  up 
being  the  attitude  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  who  insisted  on  the  imme- 
diate completion  of  the  line  along  the 
Columbia  River  as  a  condition  of  fur 
ther  legislation,  his  purpose  being  to 
break  up  the  monopoly  of  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  This  un- 
certainty existed  until  the  decision  of  the 
Attorney-General  in  1879:  "that  the  time 
for  the  completion  of  the  road   would 


not  expire  until  July  4,  1879  ....  and 
that  it  must  be  held  until  Congress  took 
steps  to  declare  a  forfeiture  of  the  grant, 
it  remains  in  full  force  and  effect." 

Satisfied  that  no  adverse  action  would 
be  taken  by  Congress  so  long  as  con- 
struction was  going  on,  the  company  de- 
cided its  best  policy  would  be  to  proceei! 
to  complete  the  line. 

Frederick  Billings  Elected  President. 

In  May,  1879,  President  Wright  re- 
signed and  his  place  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  Frederick  Billings,  already 
referred  to  as  the  author  of  the  plan  of 
reorganization.  Under  his  administration 
construction  was  resumed  from  Fargo 
west  and  on  the  line  from  the  junction  of 
the  Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers  east  to 
Lake  Pend  d'Oreille.  It  was  deemed  inad- 
visable to  antagonize  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company  by  building  along 
the  Columbia,  and  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  remunerative  earnings  from  such 
a  line,  even  were  it  constructed,  un- 
less it  had  an  extension  into  the  Palouse 
country  to  feed  it.  Funds  for  these  ex- 
tensions were  procured  by  the  sale  of 
bonds  secured  by  the  line  and  land-grant 
appertaining  to  it,  stock  equal  in  amount 
being  given  as  a  bonus.  The  Missouri 
division  required  $2,500,000  in  bonds 
which  was  readily  placed.  Then  the 
Pend  d'Oreille  division  was  financed 
by  the  issue  of  bonds,  $20,000  to  the 
mile,  subscribers  receiving  but  seventy 
cents  in  preferred  stock  on  each  dollar's 
worth  of  bonds.  Construction  on  the 
Missouri  division  from  Mandan  west, 
commenced  early  in  the  spring  of  1879, 
all  material  for  it  being  carried  across 
the  Missouri  River  on  tracks  laid  on  the 
ice.  The  season  having  been  unusually 
severe  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep 
the  river  open  for  the  transfer  boat. 
General  Rosser,  the  engineer  in  charge 
of  construction,  adopted  a  unique  expe- 
dient that  was  without  precedent,  and  one 
that  excited  considerable  comment.  Ties 
twelve  feet  in  length  were  laid  on  the 
frozen  surface  of  the  river  and  the  rails 
laid  on  them,  the  track  being  ballasted 
by  allowing  water  to  freeze  between  the 
rails.  On  the  roadbed  thus  constructed 
the  trains  of  the  company  were  success- 
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fully  operated  until  the  spring  thaws 
broke  up  the  ice  in  the  river,  when  the 
transfer  boat  Union  was  again  put  in 
service. 

Material  for  the  construction  of  the 
Pend  d'Oreille  division  was  shipped  from 
Philadelphia  to  Portland  around  the 
Horn.  Rails  at  this  time  cost  the  com- 
pany forty-five  dollars  per  ton  at  tide- 
water, Philadelphia,  and  forty-four  dol- 
lars at  Cleveland.  Those  intended  for 
the  eastern  end  were  handled  from 
Cleveland  to  Duluth  by  lake.  A  heavy 
item  of  expense  in  this  year's  (1879) 
budget  was  the  cost  of  renewal  of 
ties,  trestles  and  bridges  on  the  Min- 
nesota and  Dakota  divisions.  These 
were  originally  pine  and  tamarack  and 
required  replacing.  It  was  also  deemed 
advisable  to  do  considerable  work  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Deer  hodge  or  Hell  Gate 
River,  near  Garrison,  Montana.  The 
Gould  interests  were  pushing  the  con- 
struction of  the  Utah  Northern  Narrow 
Gauge  into  Montana  and  it  was  feared 
they  might  appropriate  the  pass. 

Two  important  moves  were  made  dur- 
ing 1880.  The  transfer-boat  service 
across  the  Missouri  River  was  very  un- 
satisfactory, besides  being  liable  to  in- 
terruption from  ice  in  winter.  In  conse- 
quence a  bridge  was  decided  upon  and 
its  construction  started.  The  other  was 
an  agreement  with  the  Oregon  Railway 
&  Navigation  Company,  made  with 
Henry  Villard,  its  president.  This  gave 
the  Northern  Pacific  exceptionally  fa- 
vorable terms  for  the  movement  of  its 
construction  material  from  Portland  to 
Wallula,  the  option  to  use  the  line  of 
that  company  between  those  two  points, 
and  did  away  with  the  necessity  of  the 
construction  of  what  would  have  been 
an  extremely  expensive  piece  of  road 
from  Wallula  to  Portland.  Villard's  ob- 
ject was  to  postpone,  if  not  entirely  do 
away  with,  the  Northern  Pacific's  build- 
ing down  the  river  over  the  right-of-way 
they  had  acquired.  Their  doing  so 
would  have  broken  up  his  monopoly  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  business ;  be- 
sides the  transcontinental  traffic  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  would  be  of  great  value 
to  his  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company. 


This  same  year,  1880,  an  immense 
section  of  land  hitherto  included  in  the 
Indian  Reservations  was  thrown  open  to 
settlement.  This  meant  that  for  150 
miles  along  the  road  there  would  be 
settlers  and  consequent  business  for  the 
company,  besides  eliminating  the  Indian, 
who  had  proved  a  disagreeable  factor. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation,  though  the  com- 
pany's charter  gave  them  the  right  to 
build  through  it,  the  attitude  of  the 
Indians  was  such  that  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  pay  them  $25,000  for  their 
consent,  which  even  then  was  reluctantly 
given.  It  was  this  same  section  that  Red 
Cloud,  the  Sioux  chief,  had  declared,  in 
1873,  should  not  be  built,  and  which 
when  surveyed  required  the  presence  of 
1,500  soldiers  as  escort  for  the  engineers. 

In  the  fall  of  1880  President  Billings 
arranged  with  the  banking  houses  of 
Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  Drexel,  Morgan 
&  Co.  and  A.  Belmont  &  Co.  for  the 
floating  of  a  bond  issue  of  $40,000,000. 
Since  the  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  fiasco  the  di- 
rectors had  been  afraid  to  attempt  any 
extensive  issue  of  stock  or  bonds,  the 
"banana  belt"  advertising  of  1873  having 
left  Northern  Pacific  securities  in  rather 
bad  odor  among  the  general  public.  Thus 
far  the  plan  had  been  to  segregate  their 
issues  so  as  to  cover  the  immediate  di- 
vision for  which  they  were  required. 
With  the  increased  mileage,  larger  earn- 
ing power  and  the  backing  of  these  three 
powerful  firms,  it  was  felt  they  could 
safely  return  to  the  more  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement of  general  mortgages. 

The  arrangement  in  this  case  was  to 
issue  the  bonds  in  four  installments  dur- 
ing 1881,  1882  and  1883,  the  first  at 
ninety  cents,  the  other  three  at  ninty-two 
and  a  half  cents.  One  feature  of  the  ar- 
rangement that  afterwards  proved  disas- 
trous, was  that  the  bonds  could  only  be 
issued  as  the  road  was  completed  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners, at  the  rate  of  $25,000  to  each 
mile.  This  plan  made  no  provision  for 
funds  for  work  in  advance  of  track-lay- 
ing. 

With  the  money  thus  provided  plans 
were  made,  not  only  to  extend  the  main 
line    west    to    connect    with    the    Pend 
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d'Oreille  division,  but  also  for  the  Cas- 
cade division  from  Tacoma  east,  and  for 
several  branch  lines  in  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

Henry  Villard's  Famous  "Blind  Pool" 
and  the  First  "Merger" 

These  latter  interfered  with  Villard's 
plans  for  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company,  not  only  threatening 
his  monopoly,  but  also  involving  the  loss 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  transcontinental 
traffic,  the  haul  of  which  he  wanted  for 
his  line  from  Wallula  to  Portland. 

To  protect  his  interests  he  went  into 
the  market  and  quietly  proceeded  to  ac- 
quire a  controlling  interest  in  the  North- 
ern Pacific  stock— $31,000,000  of  the 
$49,000,000  of  the  common  stock  pro- 
vided for  in  the  plan  of  reorganization 
had  been  issued,  $18,000,000  of  it  still 
being  in  the  treasury. 

To  enable  him  to  accomplish  this,  with 
other  plans  in  connection,  Villard  re- 
quired a  large  amount  of  ready  cash, 
over  $20,000,000.  To  secure  this  he  or- 
ganized among  fifty  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  what  he  called  a  "pur- 
chasing syndicate,"  but  which  the  press 
dubbed,  and  which  has  ever  since  been 
known  as  "The  Blind  Pool."  The  par- 
ticipants knew  they  were  joining  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  company  to  be  called 
the  Oregon  &  Transcontinental,  and  that 
it  was  to  acquire  the  control  of  the  Ore- 
gon Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, 
and  for  other  purposes  to  them  un- 
known. 

Induced  by  the  promise  of  participa- 
tion in  profits  and  by  the  uniform^  suc- 
cess of  his  previous  enterprises,  'over 
double  the  amount  asked  for  by  Villard 
was  subscribed. 

Eighteen  million  dollars  of  the  common 
stock  was  still  in  the  Northern  Pacific 
treasury  and  when  President  Billings 
and  the  board  of  directors  discovered, 
much  to  their  surprise  and  chagrin,  that 
Villard  held  a  majority  of  the  outstand- 
ing stock,  their  first  move  was  to  issue 
this  treasury  stock,  which  under  the  plan 
of  reorganization  was  to  go  to  the 
owners  of  "the  Original  Interests."  This 
was  prevented  by  an  injunction  obtained 


by  Villard.  Being  thus  left  with  a  mi- 
nority interest,  Billings  resigned,  being 
succeeded  by  Villard  in  September, 
1881. 

The  Oregon  &  Transcontinental  Com- 
pany, to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  holding  or  se- 
curity companies  since  become  general — 
the  original  "Northern  Security  Com- 
pany" as  it  were. 

The  purpose,  as  announced,  was  to 
acquire  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Ore- 
gon Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, 
and  the  Northern  Pacific,  thus  assuring 
harmony  of  operation ;  to  provide  them 
with  funds  needed  for  extensions  of 
their  own  lines,  and  for  the  construction 
of  such  additional  lines  as  might  be 
found  advisable  in  the  development  or 
protection  of  their  traffic.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  Oregon  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000,000,  of  which  $30,000,000  was 
issued  to  the  subscribers  of  the  $20,000,- 
000  cash  paid  in. 

Upon  taking  hold  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, Villard  found  $34,000,000  avail- 
able out  of  the  $40,000,000  blanket  mort- 
gage, but  this,  as  explained,  was  only  to 
be  had  upon  the  completion  and  accept- 
ance by  the  United  States  Government 
of  new  track,  none  of  it  being  avail- 
able for  the  very  necessary  preliminary 
work. 

Owing  to  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Washington  authorities,  and  of  Presi- 
dent Arthur  after  President  Garfield's 
death,  to  appoint  commissioners  to  in- 
spect and  accept  the  completed  line, 
for  over  a  year  the  Northern  Pacific  was 
obliged  to  meet  an  outlay  of  over 
$2,000,000  a  month  for  construction  and 
equipment  without  any  receipts  from 
bonds.  This  was  done  through  advances 
made  by  the  Oregon  &  Transcontinental. 

During  1882  and  1883,  500  miles  of 
branch  lines  in  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana and  Washington  were  completed  in 
addition  to  the  construction  of  the  main 
line.  The  bridge  across  the  Missouri  at 
Bismarck,  1,426  feet  long  with  an  ap- 
proach of  two  miles  on  the  west  and 
6,000  feet  on  the  east,  was  also  finished 
in  1882. 


(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 


miners"  rushing   ASnORE   FROM   FERRY   AT   PROTECTION   ISLAND. 


Digging  Coal  Under  the  Sea 

By  Arthur  Frankland 


HE  discovery  of  coal  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  of 
gold  in  California  were 
two  events  of  far-reach- 
ing importance  in  the  up- 
building of  the  West. 
Oddly  enough,  gold  in  California  and 
coal  in  British  Columbia  were  discov- 
ered at  about  the  same  time. 

Though  coal  plays  a  less  spectacular 
role  than  gold ;  though  men  do  not  stam- 
pede to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
when  a  new  coal  discovery  is  made,  as 
they  do  at  the  report  of  new  diggings  in 
the  gold  fields ;  though  coal  does  not  fur- 
nish the  settings  for  innumerable  ro- 
mances, nor  the  motive  for  crime  as  does 
the  yellow  metal,  yet  it  plays  a  no  less 
important  part  in  modern  commerce. 

It  was  at  Fort  Rupert  that  the  first 
discovery  of  coal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


was  made,  but  the  coal  was  of  poor 
quality.  Shortly  afterward  coal  was  dis- 
covered at  Nanaimo,  on  Vancouver 
Island. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  about  the 
discovery.  An  Indian,  so  the  legend 
goes,  was  traveling  along  the  beach  when 
he  came  to  one  of  the  camping-grounds 
of  his  tribesmen,  the  Nanaimo  Indians. 
He  stopped  to  cook  his  dinner,  and  soon 
had  a  fire  of  dry  driftwood  blazing  on 
the  beach,  over  which  he  extended  a 
piece  of  venison.  While  the  meat  was 
cooking  he  went  back  a  few  rods  to 
gather  more  driftwood.  Turning  around 
to  see  whether  the  blaze  was  high  enough 
to  burn  the  meat,  he  saw  an  impudent 
crow  that  had  hopped  up  to  the  fire  and 
was  reaching  for  the  meat.  Hastily  pick- 
ing up  the  first  stone  which  came  to 
hand  he  threw  it  at  the  crow.     With  an 
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insulting  caw,  the  bird  hopped  to  the 
other  side  of  the  fire.  The  Indian  hast- 
ily picked  up  several  black  chunks  which 
had  been  dislodged  from  a  seam  that 
cropped  out  of  the  bank  above,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  fire  to  save  his  dinner.  The 
crow,  thinking  discretion  the  better  part 
of  valor,  flew  away  as  the  Indian  ap- 
proached. So  the  Indian  dropped  his 
black  rocks  beside  the  fire,  and  resumed 
gathering  his  driftwood.  Taking  these 
rocks  a  few  minutes  later,  he  arranged 
them  around  the  burning  sticks  to  con- 
centrate the  blaze  upon  the  meat.  In  a 
few  moments  the  Indian  was  astonished 
to  see  the  rocks  taking  fire  and  blazing 
as  though  they  were  wood.  This  being 
a  mystery  he  could  not  solve,  he  aban- 
doned the  effort  and  fell  to  upon  his 
dinner.  While  he  was  eating  two  other 
Indians  came  up  and  sat  down  for  a 
moment's  chat.  He  told  them  of  the 
wonderful  blazing  rocks,  but  they  were 
incredulous.  To  prove  his  statements 
true,  he  went  to  the  bank  and  with  a 
stick  pried  out  several  chunks  of  the 
hard,  black,  rock-like  substance,  and 
bringing  them  back  to  his  camp-fire  he 
put  them  on  the  blaze.  In  a  moment  the 
three  Indians  were  interestedly  watching 
the  burning  rocks.  One  of  the  Indians 
picked  up  several  of  the  "rocks  that 
burn"  and  took  them  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
Factor  to  seek  an  explanation  of  this  re- 
markable phenomenon.  The  Hudson 
Bay  Factor  was  immediately  greatly  in- 
terested and  went  with  the  Indian  to  see 
where  the  burning  rocks  came  from.  He 
promptly  took  possession  of  the  outcrop- 
ping coal  vein,  in  the  name  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company, 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  developed 
the  prospect  till  they  had  proved  its  com- 
mercial value,  when  they  sold  out  for  a 
good  sum  to  a  coal-mining  company.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  Nanaimo 
coal  was  very  much  superior  to  the  coal 
at  Fort  Rupert,  and  in  consequence  the 
Fort  Rupert  mine  was  abandoned. 

As  practical  coal  miners  were  not  to 
be  secured  in  the  early  days  of  coal  min- 
ing on  Vancouver  Island,  the  company 
induced  Indians  to  go  to  work  in  the 
mines  by  the  promise  of  blankets,  beads 
and  tobacco.     But  stooping  all  day  in  a 


shaft  or  tunnel,  working  with  a  pick  or 
shovel,  did  not  suit  the  Indians,  so  they 
quit.  When  remonstrated  with  they 
said :  "The  Great  Spirit  meant  his  chil- 
dren, the  Redmen,  to  be  in  the  open  air, 
to  hunt  and  to  fish,  and  to  live  in  the 
forest,  or  on  the  streams  and  lakes.  We 
do  not  live  long  enough  to  waste  our 
lives  under  the  ground  doing  work  we 
do  not  like.  The  white  man  likes  to 
work  at  hard  and  disagreeable  tasks, 
and  in  ugly  and  unhealthy  places.  He 
will  work  in  your  mines ;  we  do  not  care 
to."  So  they  departed  to  the  herring 
fisheries  or  went  up  the  Eraser  River  to 
catch  salmon. 

The  departure  of  the  Indians  brought 
the  coal  mining  to  an  abrupt  stop,  for 
lack  of  workmen.  Word  was  sent  to 
England  and  a  number  of  experienced 
coal  miners  were  engaged.  These 
miners,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
came  over  to  the  new-world  coal-fields 
in  the  year  1853,  in  the  ship  Princess 
Royal.  Today  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  these  pioneer  coal  miners  of  '53  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  coming  of 
the  Princess  Royal  to  Vancouver  Island 
as  enthusiastically  as  do  the  hardy  sons 
of  New  England  the  coming  of  the  May- 
flower to  the  bleak  New  England  coast. 

During  the  early  years  of  mining  at 
Nanaimo,  the  coal  was  mined  on  the 
beach  only ;  but  as  the  vein  ran  out  under 
the  bed  of  the  ocean,  it  was  decided  to 
follow  it.  A  shaft,  now  known  as  "No.  1 
Shaft,"  was  sunk  near  the  shore-line  to  a 
depth  of  700  feet. 

Work  was  started  on  the  "under-sea" 
mining  in  1881,  but  the  preliminary  work- 
occupied  nearly  two  years,  so  it  was  not 
until  1883  that  the  mine  became  a  ship- 
per. From  1883  to  the  present  date  the 
mine  has  been  in  continuous  operation 
with  the  exception  of  two  short 
periods;  the  first  was  caused  by  an  ex- 
plosion in  which  many  lives  were  lost, 
and  in  which  the  mine  was  badly 
wrecked,  and  the  second  was  caused  by  a 
strike. 

For  the  past  twenty-two  years  the 
average  annual  output  of  this  mine  has 
been  300,000  tons  of  coal. 

One  can  get  a  better  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  work  when  he  is  told  that 
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the  mine  has  shipped  6,600,000  tons  of 
coal,  and  that  in  addition  to  this  amount 
of  coal,  acres  upon  acres  of  the  sea  have 
been  reclaimed  by  dumping  the  waste 
rock  from  the  mine  into  the  ocean.  It  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  has  been  done, 
when  you  are  told  that  from  the  base  of 
No.  1  Shaft  to  the  extreme  end  of  its 
northern  tunnels,  the  distance  is  over 
three  miles,  while  from  the  base  of  the 
main  shaft  you  can  walk  two  and  one- 
half  miles  in  a  southerly  direction.  The 
tunnels  also  bear  east  and  west  for  sev- 
eral miles,  so  that  if  you  wish  to  explore 
the  various  levels  and  stopes,  and  to  fol- 
low the  devious  windings  of  the  "under- 
sea" tunnels,  you  would  have  a  week's 
steady  travel.  Rails  are  laid  to  every 
part  of  the  mine  being  worked.  The 
rails  are  light  ones,  yet  their  total  weight 
is  6,000  tons,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
there  is  at  least  120  miles  of  track. 

Upon  entering  the  mine  you  will  see 
both  naked  lights  and  safety  lights  in 
use.  You  step  into  the  cage  and  sud- 
denly you  begin  dropping  into  an  ap- 
parently endless  pit.  Past  the  mouth  of 
tunnels,  past  heavy  whitewashed  timbers 
which  reflect  the  electric  lights,  you  drop 
till  you  reach  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
At  the  base  of  the  shaft  you  can  look 
down  long  vistas  of  tunnels  which  seem 
to  stretch  out  indefinitely  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  will  take  you  a  few  moments  to 
get  your  bearings  in  this  strange  and 
dream-like  under-world.  Cars  come  and 
go,  workmen  appear  and  disappear  like 
gnomes.  Far  in  the  distance  you  can  see 
a  gray  creature  which  looks  like  a  jack 
rabbit  hopping  down  the  track;  when  it 
approaches,  however,  you  discover  it  is 
a  patient  gray  mule  pulling  a  car  of 
coal. 

The  horses  and  mules  seem  oddly  out 
of  place  in  these  tunnels.  You  wonder 
if  they  would  know  what  grass  was  if 
they  were  turned  out  in  some  green  pas- 
ture, after  their  long  imprisonment  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  where  their  only 
light  is  artificial,  and  where  the  restless 
tides  ever  rise  and  fall  far  above  their 
heads. 

Cars,  engines,  rollers,  electric  motors, 
endless  cables,  all  work  automatically. 
Even  the  men  and  the  mules  come  and 


go  with  methodical  regularity  as  though 
they,  too,  were  mere  cogs  in  some  stu- 
pendous machine. 

Attached  to  timbers  within  easy  reach 
of  the  workmen  are  the  wires  of  the 
signaling  apparatus.  These  communi- 
cate with  the  engine  room  so  that  the 
workman,  whether  he  be  a  hundred  rods 
or  several  miles  distant,  may  signal  the 
engineer  in  case  of  need. 

Here  at  the  top  of  the  slope  you  will  see 
a  double  line  of  cars,  those  on  one  track 
being  loaded,  and  after  being  dumped 
they  return  empty  on  the  other.  The 
cars  are  attached  to  an  endless  cable  bv 
the  grip  system,  similar  to  that  used  in 
the  street-car  cable  system.  Should  the 
grip  slip,  automatic  blocks  between  the 
rails  prevent  the  car  from  running  away, 
while  the  next  car  will  push  the  one  that 
has  lost  its  grip  up  to  the  top  of  the 
slope. 

Where  the  grade  is  heavy  enough  to 
take  the  empty  cars  down  without  other 
aid  than  gravity,  the  single  cable  system 
is  utilized.  The  cable  is  attached  to  the 
cars,  the  bell  rung  and  away  go  the  cars 
with  the  "rope  rider"  in  front.  The 
slopes  are  long,  frequently  a  mile  or 
more,  and  the  cars  descend  at  a  furious 
pace;  the  faster  they  go,  the  louder 
groans  the  roller  over  which  the  cable 
runs. 

As  I  wished  to  go  down  to  the  end  of 
the  slope,  the  rope  rider  told  me  to  climb 
in  one  of  the  empty  cars.  No  sooner 
was  I  safely  in  than  the  signal  was  given, 
and  away  we  went  at  what  seemed  a 
dangerous  speed.  I  spoke  of  it  to  the 
rope  rider.  "Huh,"  he  said,  "this  is  n't 
fast — you  can  see  the  timbers.  When 
we  really  are  going  at  a  good  clip,  the 
timbers  look  as  close  together  as  the 
pickets  of  a  fence,  and  when  she  goes 
down  at  top  speed,  they  become  just  a 
blur." 

I  left  the  "trip,"  as  they  call  the  cars, 
as  soon  as  it  landed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slope,  and  waited  for  the  mule-driver  to 
come  in  with  his  "trip."  Soon  he  came 
rattling  in.  Just  when  I  thought  the 
mule  would  be  crushed  between  the 
cars,  like  a  pistol  shot  he  gave  the  com- 
mand:  "Haw!"  The  mule  hawed  and 
was  unhooked,  and  was  then  fastened  to 
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the  empty  cars,  while  the  loaded  ones 
were  attached  to  the  cable  to  be  drawn 
to  the  top  of  the  slope.  The  boss  and 
myself  climbed  into  an  empty  car  and 
away  trotted  the  mule. 

The  "face"  of  the  coal  is  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  We 
started  off  at  a  brisk  rate,  past  the  open 
mouths  of  old  and  abandoned  roads, 
coming  to  closed  doors  which,  as  if  by 
magic,  opened  at  our  approach  and  closed 
behind  us.  I  discovered  that  boys  were 
stationed  at  these  doors  to  open  and  close 
them,  and  thus  regulate  the  ventilation 
in  the  mine.  We  came  to  a  relay  sta- 
tion, and  made  a  flying  switch ;  the 
driver  unhooked  the  mule,  which  jumpei! 
to  one  side,  while  another  mule  trotted 
along  and  stepped  in  front  of  the  car, 
to  which  the  driver  hitched  him  without 
stopping  the  car.  One  feature  of  the 
harness,  which  strikes  the  novice  as  re- 
markable, is  the  absence  of  reins,  the 
mules  being  guided  bv  the  commands, 
"haw,"  "gee"  and  "whoa." 

Mules  are  much  more  satisfactory  and 
serviceable  in  a  mine  than  horses,  as  the 
mule  will  keep  fat  at  work  that  will  kill 
a  horse.  If  a  horse  is  overloaded  he 
frets  himself  thin  trying  to  do  the  work, 
but  the  mule  knows  too  much  for  that, 
and  elevates  his  hind  legs  instantly, 
scientifically,  and  continuously  till  the 
driver  has  reduced  his  load.  A  good 
"mule  skinner"  can  get  twice  as  much 
work  out  of  the  animal  as  a  driver  who 
is  not  in  sympathy  with  it.  The  driver 
and  his  long-eared  partner  must  main- 
tain cordial  relations  and  have  a  mutual 
understanding  of  each  other's  rights  and 
prerogatives  before  satisfactory  work 
can  be  done.  When  such  is  the  case 
things  run  like  clockwork,  and  many  a 
time  the  mule's  sure-footedness  and  in- 
stant obedience  saves  both  himself  and 
his  driver  from  death  when  a  runaway 
car  comes  flying  down  the  grade. 

We  disembark  at  the  "face"  where  a 
couple  of  miners  are  at  work.  One  of 
the  men  is  holding  the  drill,  while  the 
other  swings  the  hammer  as  surely  and 
as  regularly  as  though  his  back  and  arms 
were  moved  by  machinery.  Soon  the 
hole  i.s  drilled,  the  explosive  put  in  and 
tamped,   and   the   miners    wait    for   the 


"shot  lighter"  to  come  and  light  the  shot. 
Before  he  does  so,  he  tests  the  air  to  see 
if  there  is  any  firedamp — that  dreaded 
enemy  of  the  coal  miner ;  he  also  sees  if 
the  shot  is  properly  prepared.  The  shot 
lighter  directs  us  to  the  fire  boss,  whom 
we  find  busy  supervising  repairs  of  the 
ventilating  system. 

The  brattice,  which  is  of  lumber  or 
canvas  is  used  to  conduct  air  to  all 
working  places.  It  is  usually  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  passageway,  thus  di- 
viding the  place  into  an  airway  and  a 
return  airway. 

In  one  of  the  stalls  we  are  cautioned 
as  to  the  danger  of  gas,  so  we  extin- 
guish our  naked  lights  and  take  safetv 
lamps.  As  the  safety  lamp  is  raised  to- 
wards the  roof  of  the  tunnel  a  faint  blu<; 
light  or  "cap,"  as  the  miners  term  it, 
appears  over  the  flame.  It  lengthens  out 
and  suddenly  explodes  in  the  lamp  with 
a  sharp  report  like  the  pop  of  a  cham- 
pagne cork.  The  fireman  lowers  the 
lamp  cautiously,  explaining  as  he  does 
so  that  if  the  lamp  is  pulled  down  quickly 
the  flame  would  be  drawn  through  the 
gauze  and  the  gas  in  the  mine  exploded. 
"The  most  usual  form  of  gases  met  in  a 
coal  mine,"  explains  the  fire  boss,  "are 
marsh  gas  and  black  damp,  called  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  occasionally  sulphuretted 
hydrogen."  By  careful  supervision  of  the 
ventilating  system  these  injurious  gases 
are  driven  out  of  the  mine  by  way  of  the 
return  airway.  As  gas  is  influenced  great- 
ly by  weather  conditions,  expanding  and 
contracting  as  the  barometer  rises  .ami 
falls,  it  is  extremely  unsafe  to  allow  it 
to  gather  anywhere  in  the  mine,  hence 
the  necessity  for  constant  vigilance  in 
regard  to  ventilation. 

Where  the  mine  is  dusty  or  gives  off 
gas,  the  use  of  explosives  is  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration  and  extreme  care. 
The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  blast 
frequently  opens  up  a  "feeder"  of  gas, 
and  at  times  ignites  it.  While  the  light- 
ing of  the  feeder  is  not  in  itself  very 
dangerous,  the  real  danger  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  apt  to  set  the  coal  on  fire. 

Black  powder,  though  once  in  common 
use,  is  dangerous,  as  it  gives  off  consid- 
erable flame  when  exploding,  and  is  apt 
to  ignite  the  gas  which  may  be  liberated. 
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Dynamite  is  largely  used  at  present, 
since  it  gives  off  little  or  no  flame,  be- 
sides being  a  more  powerful  explosive. 
It  is  also  used  in  extinguishing  a  fire 
when  a  feeder  of  gas  has  become  ignited, 
or  when  the  coal  has  caught  fire.  The 
explosion  of  the  dynamite  produces  a 
vacuum  and  the  fire  is  put  out  for  lack 
of  air  since  the  gas  will  neither  explode 
nor  burn,  unless  mixed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  atmosphere. 

Some  of  the  mine  operators  refuse  to 
use  dynamite  as  it  breaks  the  coal  up 
more  than  black  powder.  They  are  wil- 
ling to  risk  the  danger  to  human  life, 
since  human  life  is  cheap,  and  since 
miners  who  are  killed  may  be  readily  re- 
placed. In  some  mines  cartridges  of 
caustic  lime  are  used.  Water  is  forced 
into  contact  with  the  lime  by  means  of  a 
pump,  which  causes  the  cartridges  to  ex- 
pand to  five  times  their  original  size. 
Seven  cartridges,  the  usual  charge,  gen- 
erate a  steam  pressure  of  2,850  pounds. 

The  West  has  the  unenviable  distinc- 
tion of  possessing  the  most  gassy  mines 
in  America,  if  not  in  the  whole  world. 
They  are  the  Crows-Nest  Mines  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  The  gas  in  these  mines 
occasionally  makes  sudden  outbursts, 
forcing  large  quantities  of  coal  from  the 
solid  wall,  and  choking,  with  its  poison- 
ous fumes,  the  miners  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  explosion. 

Fourteen  of  the  miners  were  killed  in 
one  of  the  terrific  outbursts  of  gas  in 
these  mines  during  the  year  1904,  and 
the  level  was  filled  with  coal  for  400 
feet.  Twenty  minutes  prior  to  the  ex- 
plosion the  fireman  had  made  an  exam- 
ination and  found  the  mine  clear  of  gas. 
Such  powerful  force  did  the  exploding 
gas  exert  that  coal  was  thrown  for  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  beyond  the  mouth, 
of  the  tunnel. 

Vancouver  Island  coal  is  a  bituminous 
coal,  and  is  excellent  for  making  steam 
and  for  household  uses.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  the  Nanaimo  mines  is  the 
large  dyke  which  runs  due  east  and  west 
through  the  formation;  the  coal  on  the 
north  side  of  the  dyke  is  hard  and  is 
suitable  for  domestic  use,  while  the  coal 
on  the  south  side  is  soft  and  is  used  for 
steam  purposes.     In  these  mines  there 


are  two  distinct  seams  separated  by  a 
stratum  of  conglomerate  rock  ranging 
in  thickness  from  forty  to  seventy  feet. 
The  upper  seam  of  coal  is  from  four  to 
twenty  feet  thick^  while  the  lower  one  is 
only  from  two  to  four  feet  thick.  This 
smaller  seam  was  long  considered  with- 
out value,  as  by  the  old  methods  it  cost 
too  much  to  mine  it,  but  with  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  machinery  in  place  of 
the  hand-tool  mining,  this  seam  is  now 
a  profitable  asset  of  the  mine. 

The  lower  seam  is  very  unpopular 
with  the  miners,  as  it  is  so  narrow  that 
during  his  entire  eight-hour  shift,  a 
miner  has  no  chance  to  straighten  to  his 
full  heighth,  but  must  work  in  a  cramped 
and  uncomfortable  position. 

Mining  is  now  largely  conducted  by 
mechanical  means.  Where  the  miner 
formerly  drilled  by  hand,  the  drills  are 
driven  by  compressed  air  conveyed  in 
long  pipes  from  the  surface.  The  sound 
is  continuous  and  old  miners  do  not  like 
the  innovation,  as  they  say  that  by  the 
old  system  they  could  instantly  hear  any 
creaking  or  grinding  of  the  coal  in  the 
roof,  the  preliminary  sign  of  a  cave-in, 
and  get  to  safety.  Now  a  continuous 
racket  of  the  air-drill  deadens  all  warn- 
ing sounds,  and  sometimes  the  roof 
crashes  down  upon  the  workers. 

The  Eastern  coal  fields  are  usually  of 
uniform  pitch  and  thickness,  while  the 
coal  fields  of  the  West  are  very  irregular 
in  pitch  and  are  much  broken  by  faults, 
necessitating  a  great  deal  of  rock  cutting 
to  keep  an  even  grade  for  the  hauling  of 
the  coal.  Western  mines  require  con- 
siderable prospecting  on  this  account,  so 
these  two  factors  make  Western  mining 
more  expensive  than  in  Eastern  fields, 
but  the  compensating  feature  of  it  is 
that  the  price  of  coal  in  the  West  is 
much  higher  than  in  the  East. 

Here  we  use  a  system  which  is  not 
practiced  in  the  East — the  "long-wall" 
system.  This  method  of  mining  involves 
taking  out  every  pound  of  coal  and  re- 
placing it  with  waste  and  timber  termed 
"cogging."  The  face  of  the  coal  is  in 
one  long  working  face  across  which  the 
air  travels  freely. 

The  Eastern  method,  which  is  also 
frequently  used  in  the  West,  is  known  as 
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the  "pillar-and-stall"  system.  By  this 
system,  rooms  twenty-five  feet  or  so 
apart  are  driven,  leaving  a  column  of 
coal  twenty  feet  in  width  between  the 
rooms  to  serve  as  a  support  to  the  roof. 
Occasionally  these  pillars  are  taken  out 
after  stalls  have  been  driven,  but  it  is 
very  hazardous  work.  Providing  there 
is  a  good  roof,  this  method  does  not  re- 
quire so  much  timbering  as  is  required 
in  the  long-wall  system,  and  consequently 
more  used  in  the  Eastern  mines  where 
timber  is  fully  as  valuable  as  coal.  The 
long  wall  is  less  dangerous  than  the  pil- 
lar-and-stall  workings  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  when  the  coal  is  taken  out  the 
section  is  finished,  and  no  vacant  place  is 
left  for  the  accumulation  of  gas. 

Electric  motors  are  used  here,  though 
they  cannot  be  made  use  of  except  in 
mines  that  are  comiparatively  free  of 
gas,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the 
sparking  from  the  rails  and  wires  ignit- 
ing the  gas. 

The  position  of  fireman  is  one  of  great 
responsibility  since  it  involves  not  onlv 
good  judgment,  but  a  marvelously  good 
memory  also,  as  the  fireman  must  be 
able  to  tell  from  examination  the  con- 
dition of  every  working  place  in  the 
mine. 

Stations  in  the  mine  are  equipped  as 
hospitals  in  miniature.  Here  are  stretch- 
ers, splints,  liniments  and  bandages,  all 
grimly  suggestive  of  the  danger  which 
constantly  menaces  the  underground — 
and  under-sea — workers. 

The  long  distance  from  the  shaft  to  the 
working  places  has  been  for  years  a 
source  of  needless  suffering  and  danger. 
Frequently  a  badly  injured  miner  would 
have  to  be  taken  several  miles  through 
the  tunnels  and  galleries  before  coming 
to  the  main  shaft  where  he  could  secure 
the  services  of  the  surgeon.  Much  of 
this  needless  suffering  has  been  elimi- 
nated by  establishing  a  number  of  "first- 
aid-to-the-injured"  stations  throughout 
the  mine,  where  all  necessary  equipment 
is  always  on  hand. 

This  system  was  organized  by  the  local 
physician,  who  also  organized  an  ambu- 
lance class  to  whom  he  gave  frequent 
lectures.  As  a  consequence  many  of  the 
miners  thcm.sclvcs  prove  able  assistants 


at  times  of  accident,  and  are  ready  with 
their  services  on  the  spot.  So  useful  was 
this  plan  found  that  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  Parliament  requiring  all  applicants 
for  certificates  as  mine  manager,  to  pass 
an  examination  in  "first  aid"  before  be- 
ing given  a  certificate.  This  is  now  a 
law. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  under- 
sea mine  has  less  water  present  than 
many  much  smaller  mines  located  far  in- 
land. It  is  thought  that  the  Nanaimo 
River,  which  flows  into  the  harbor  near 
by,  constantly  deposits  silt  and  mud, 
which  covers  the  floor  of  the  sea,  form- 
ing a  cement  which  renders  the  roof  of 
the  mine  impervious  to  water.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact  the  water  pumped 
from  the  mine  undoubtedly  comes  from 
filtration  from  the  sea  above,  as  it  is 
salty. 

The  pit  head  of  a  mine  is  a  busy  place, 
especially  here,  since  the  two  grades  of 
coal  found  in  the  mine  require  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  tipples,  screens  and  con- 
veyers. 

Near  at  hand  is  one  of  the  upcast  air 
shafts  in  which  is  stationed  a  huge  fan. 
This  mine  has  four  ventilating  shafts ; 
two  upcast  and  two  downcast,  which 
ventilate  the  mine  at  the  rate  of  200,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute. 

The  coal-hoisting  shaft  is  used  only 
for  coal,  though  until  a  year  ago  all  of 
the  miners  were  lowered  to  their  work 
down  this  shaft.  When  the  new  eight- 
hour  law  went  into  effect  making  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  be  employed 
underground  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  eight  hours  at  a  stretch,  the  man- 
agement, to  prevent  decreasing  the  out- 
put of  coal,  ordered  the  mijiers  to  go  to 
their  work  by  way  of  the  Protection 
Island  shaft.  This  arrangement  worked 
a  serious  inconvenience  upon  the  miners, 
since  it  caused  them  a  trip  across  the 
ferry  at  an  expense  not  only  to  their 
pocket  but  to  their  health.  Coming 
from  the  mine  after  eight  hours  hard 
work  underground  they  were  very  sus- 
ceptible to  the  cold  wind  blowing  across 
the  water,  and  many  of  them  constantly 
had  colds  as  a  result  of  the  exposure. 

In  the  old  days,  Nanaimo  Harbor  pre- 
sented  a   pictures(|ue   scene,    filled   as   it 
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was  with  sailing  ships  waiting  their  turn 
at  the  wharf  to  secure  their  cargo  of 
coal.  At  that  time  the  loading  apparatus 
was  a  very  primitive  affair;  now,  how- 
ever, it  is  strictly  modern.  A  steamer, 
whose  capacity  exceeds  that  of  several 
of  the  old  sailing  vessels,  receives  her 
cargo  in  forty-eight  hours  or  less,  the 
apparatus  being  able  to  handle  6,000  tons 
of  coal  in  that  time.  The  coal  is  very 
hard  and  stands  a  long  journey  without 
being  broken  up,  having  in  respect  to  its 
shipping  cjualities  no  equal  in  the  West. 
In  some  of  the  mines  the  coal  goes  di- 
rectly from  the  mine  to  the  ship,  the  pit 
head,  bunkers,  and  wharf  being  together. 
The  link-belt  conveyers  keep  up  a  cease- 
less clanking  and  rattling  as  their  steady 
black  stream  of  coal  is  discharged  into 
the  ship's  hold.  The  Vancouver  Islani! 
mines  have,  for  foreign  shipment,  a 
great  advantage  over  the  mines  in  the 
Middle  West,  inasmuch  as  the  coal  re- 
quires no  long  trip  by  rail  to  come  to  the 
seaboard,  but  is  mined  at  deep  water  and 
may  be  loaded  directly  upon  the  ships. 

I  wonder  if  those  who  come  into  th^ 
harbor   ever   think   that    far   below   the 


steamer  that  is  bringing  them  to  port, 
scores  of  men  are  picking  and  shoveling, 
drilling  and  blasting,  to  provide  the  fuel 
that  carries  them  on  their  journeys  of 
business  and  pleasure.  I  wonder,  as 
their  boat  glides  over  the  restless  water, 
if  they  ever  speculate  as  to  what  would 
happen  to  the  men  beneath  them,  if  they 
should  inadvertently  approach  too  closely 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  if  a  tremor 
of  the  earth  should  open  up  a  crack  in 
the  roof  of  the  mine  and  let  the  ocean 
pour  into  the  mine.  But  in  spite  of  this 
ever-present  danger,  the  miners  are  good 
natured  and  happy.  When  their  work  is 
over  they  take  their  recreation  in  ath- 
letic sports,  at  which  they  are  very  ex- 
pert, and  also  in  hunting  large  game  in 
the  hills  about  Nanaimo. 

The  work  of  the  coal  miner  may  be 
more  prosaic  than  that  of  the  gold  miner, 
but  let  there  come  a  shortage  of  coal,  and 
we  are  brought  to  an  immediate  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  humble 
toilers  far  down  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  and  we  find  how  necessary  to  our 
comfort  and  existence  is  the  product  of 
the  coal  mine. 
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The  Children's  Tombstones 


By  Dorothea  Nourse 


LD  Jeremiah  pulled  his 
horse  down  to  a  walk  as 
he  came  to  the  two 
scrubby  mcsqiiite  trees, 
whose  foliage  made  the 
one  spot  of  greenness  far 
as  the  eye  could  see.  They  were  poverty- 
stricken  enough  looking,  these  trees,  but 
beautiful  in  contrast  to  the  dry,  dusty, 
closely-nibbled  buffalo  grass  that  cov- 
ered the  prairie.  They  were  the  only 
trees,  too,  on  the  whole  J —  sheep-ranch. 
In  the  doubtful  shade  of  their  lace- 
leaved,  scrawny  branches  lay  three  ob- 
long mounds,  dry  and  covered  with  dust, 
like  all  the  surrounding  prairie. 

As  Jeremiah  looked  at  these  mounds, 
his  lean,  shaggy  face  broke  into  some- 
thing approaching  a  smile. 

"The  little  shavers  have  been  waiting 
a  long  time  for  their  stuns,  but  I  've  got 
the  price  of  'em  in  my  pockets  now  all 
right,"  he  thought. 

He  spurred  his  horse  and  trotted  off, 
an  awkward,  solitary  figure  against  the 
failing  sunset  light.  In  the  ranch-house 
door  stood  his  wife,  Angelica,  watching 
for  him.  Her  wisp  of  hair  was  drawn 
off  a  face  brown  and  seamed  by  the  dry 
western  winds.  Her  mouth  was  drawn 
down  at  the  corners  and  hard  set.  She 
looked  like  a  woman  whom  one  would 
never  think  of  contradicting.  In  fact  no 
one  ever  had  contradicted  her — except 
Jeremiah, — Jeremiah  himself  being  a 
man  of  no  small  determination. 

"Have  any  luck  with  the  muttons?" 
she  asked  as  the  pony  stopped  before 
her. 

Jeremiah  got  down  deliberately  from 
his  saddle  and  came  into  the  kitchen  be- 
fore he  replied, 

"Best  I  've  had  for  years.  You  fix 
yourself  up  and  git  ready  to  go  into  town 
in  the  morning.  We  arc  goin'  to  have 
them  grave-stuns  for  the  children." 


x'\ngelica  turned  away  without  a  word. 
The  fierce  glitter  of  her  little  brown  eyes 
softened  with  tears  and  her  mouth  took 
on  for  the  moment  a  tender  curve. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  scarlet  fever  had 
snatched  from  Angelica  and  Jeremiah, 
within  one  week,  their  two  little  boys 
and  one  tiny  baby  girl.  The  good 
Methodist  minister  who  rode  that  cir- 
cuit, buried  them  out  under  the 
mcsqiiiics.  Jeremiah  said  then  that  if  in 
the  fall  the  sale  of  muttons  were  good, 
each  little  grave  should  be  marked  with 
a  stone.  But  one  misfortune  after  an- 
other followed  the  death  of  the  babies. 
Often  the  old  couple  lacked  even  enough 
to  eat ;  new  stock  must  be  Ixjught ;  new 
windmills  were  a  necessity.  The  babies' 
stones  were  postponed  from  season  to 
season.  As  one  hard  year  followed  an- 
other, Angelica  grew  sharper  and  more 
bitter.  All  the  trials  and  deprivations  of 
her  lonely  life  summed  themselves  up  in- 
to a  passionate  longing  to  give  to  each 
of  her  dead  children  this  one  earthly  tri- 
bute of  a  grave-stone  inscribed  with  the 
name  and  date  of  birth  and  death,  and 
made  orthodox  with  a  text  from  scrip- 
ture. Now  and  then,  when  for  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  things  on  the  ranch  were 
promising,  her  dream  soared  to  a  de- 
sign on  each  stone — angels,  perhaps,  or  a 
cross  and  crown  with  flowers  inter- 
twined. She  longed  with  all  the  inten- 
sity of  her  checked  mother-love  to  have 
the  headstones  pretty,  such  as  other  lit- 
tle ones  had  who  lay  in  the  cemeteries 
"back  East."  And  now  at  last  her  weary 
time  of  waiting  had  come  to  an  end.  She 
was  to  see  her  dream  for  the  children 
come  true.  Her  wrinkled  face  wore  a 
look  of  suppressed  joy  and  her  lips  their 
strange  tender  smile,  as  she  went  about 
the  usual  preparations  for  supper.  She 
even  noticed  as  she  stood  in  the  door 
calling   Jeremiah   to   the   evening   meal, 
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how  the  crimson  of  the  evening  glow 
transformed  the  monotonous  dullness  of 
the  bleak  prairie  into  a  land  of  exquisite 
softness  and  peace. 

As  Jeremiah  and  his  wife  drove  out 
onto  the  prairie  in  the  early  flush  of 
dawn,  next  day,  each  was  awkwardly 
kind  to  the  other.  They  said  little  dur- 
ing the  twenty-mile  drive.  Jeremiah  was 
thinking  with  pride  of  the  stone  slabs 
that  at  last  were  going  to  mark  those 
dusty  mounds  under  the  mesquite  trees, 
and  Angelica  had  slipped  back  fifteen 
years.  Her  throat  ached  with  the  feel- 
ing of  a  little  yellow  head  against  her 
breast  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  mater- 
nal love  as  she  saw  her  two  small  sons 
again  before  her. 

In  a  county  town  of  a  thousand  inhab- 
itants, the  supply  of  stones  suitable  for 
tiny  graves  is  limited.  The  dealer  in 
tombstones,  barb-wire  fencing  and  sun- 
dries had  but  one  design  in  stock.  This 
was  a  small  slab  of  sandstone  with  a 
text  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
figure  of  a  little  lamb.  There  was  a  fair 
supply  of  these  stones. 

Angelica  and  Jeremiah  looked  doubt- 
fully at  the  lamb.  They  thought  there 
might  be  something  a  little  more  sugges- 
tive of  where  innocent  little  children  go 
when  they  die.  Lambs  did  not  seem  at 
all  heavenly  to  them,  but  there  was  no 
choice  and  they  were  obliged  to  be  sat- 
isfied. After  all  to  have  the  stones,  no 
matter  what  the  design — was  happiness 
enough ;  and  with  the  added  names  and 
dates  they  were  loaded  into  the  back  of 
the  light  spring-wagon  when  the  couple 
were  ready  to  drive  home  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

The  old  m.an  and  his  wife  had  spent 
the  part  of  the  day  not  occupied  by  the 
one  important  errand,  in  haggling  over 
necessary  purchases  and  in  talking  with 
ranch  people  and  townsmen  whom  they 
chanced  to  meet.  Angelica  very  rarely 
saw  people  and  when  she  did  she  was 
always  irritated  by  them.  A  day  like 
this  spent  with  other  human  beings  tired 
her  more  than  hours  of  hard,  solitary 
labor  on  the  ranch.  The  freshness  and 
purity  of  the  early  morning  had  faded 
from  the  atmosphere  as  they  drove  back 
over  the  bleak  prairie.  Angelica's  visions 


of  the  early  morning  had  disappeared, 
leaving  in  their  place  a  feeling  of  vague 
unrest  and  loneliness  that  even  the 
thought  of  the  three  little  tombstones  in 
the  back  of  the  wagon  did  not  relieve. 
Her  occasional  glances  at  Jeremiah  made 
her  set  her  jaw  more  firmly  and  brought 
back  the  glitter  to  her  eyes.  His  lips 
were  pressed  together  in  a  straight  line, 
his  gray,  unshaven  chin  stuck  out  aggres- 
sively. He  was  counting  over  in  his 
mind  the  little  money  that  was  left  and 
wondering  if  he  could  not  have  made 
some  sharper  bargains.  The  thought  of 
a  settlement,  probably  tomorrow,  with  a 
neighboring  ranchman  for  J-Bar  sheep 
that  had  been  feeding  on  the  wrong  side 
of  their  border,  was  also  drifting  across 
his  mind.  But  in  the  chaos  of  Angel- 
ica's tired  brain  the  one  subject  must  in- 
evitably be  uppermost,  and  as  the  fami- 
liar landmarks  of  the  ranch  began  to  ap- 
pear, she  roused  herself  and  Jeremiah  by 
the  abrupt  query : 

"How  be  we  going  to  fix  them 
stones?" 

Jeremiah  had  seen  the  stones  in  posi- 
tion too  long  with  his  mind's  eye  to  hes- 
itate for  an  answer. 

"To  the  foot  of  the  graves.  Whar 
else  would  they  go?"  he  growled. 

Angelica's  dreams,  too,  had  shown 
them  to  her  for  years,  and  always  they 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  graves  with  the 
mesquite  trees  behind  them. 

"To  the  head  of  the  graves  is  the  only 
place  they  'd  ought  to  go,"  she  said  with 
a  snap. 

Jeremiah  drew  up  his  trotting  ponies 
with  a  jerk.  He  knew  that  tone  of  voice 
from  long  experience.  He  let  the  reins 
fall  slack  between  his  knees.  His  ponies 
stood  stock  still. 

"We  '11  set  right  here  until  we  settle 
that  question,"  he  said  ominously. 

Even  the  prairie  dogs  who  looked  out 
of  their  holes  as  the  couple  came  in  sight, 
might  have  been  expected  to  see  that 
Jeremiah  never  would  give  in.  As  for 
Angelica,  she  had  never  in  her  life  been 
known  to  yield  a  point  unless  it  were  ex- 
torted from  her  by  superior  physical 
strength.  They  sat  there  in  the  wagon, 
the  helpless  baby  stones  behind  them,  ar- 
guing and  wrangling  until    the    sunset 
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and  the  long  after-glow  had  faded  froni 
the  sky.  Angelica's  heart  ached  and  dry 
sobs  clutched  her  throat.  The  babies 
should  have  their  graves  pretty,  like  other 
little  children  who  lay  under  the  earth. 
To  put  the  stones  at  the  foot  was  to  spoil 
utterly  the  whole  effect.  They  were  her 
children,  her  pretty  girl  and  tiny  pair  of 
nianly  sons,  and  hers  was  the  right  to 
decide.  To  give  in  to  the  wrong  placing 
of  the  stones  was  to  fail  in  her  loyalty  to 
her  children.  She  would  die  first.  To 
Jereniiah,  it  was  simply  a  piece  of  wom- 
anly foolishness  to  which  his  sovereign 
right  as  man  and  master  would  not  let 
him  yield. 

At  last  the  old  man  got  down  from  the 
wagon  and  unhitched  his  horses.  "Them 
tombstuns  '11  lay  right  there  in  that 
wagon  until  you  agree  to  have  'em  set 
whar  they  had  ought  to  be,  at  the  foot  of 
the  graves,"  he  said  furiously,  and 
mounting  one  of  the  horses  and  leading 
the  other,  he  rode  off  toward  the  house. 

Angelica  climbed  stiffly  down  after 
him  and  followed,  trudging  through  the 
dust  and  darkness.  She  stumbled  along 
over  the  two  miles  of  prairie  road  in 
agony  of  soul.  Unshed  tears  blinded  her 
eyes  and  dry  sobs  broke  from  her  lips. 
The  little  ones  were  forsaken  and  be- 
trayed and  the  anguish  of  it  was  more 
than  she  could  bear,  but  it  never  even 
occurred  to  her  that  to  yield  the  point  in 
dispute  would  sooth  her  anguish. 

So  week  in  and  week  out,  year  after 
year,  the  old  wagon  rested  where  it  had 
been  left.  The  road  on  which  it  stood 
was  deserted  and  another  one  made  to 
take  its  place.  The  summer  sun  burned 
down  on  the  pitiful  deserted  tombstones. 
The  dust  fell  on  them  and  covered  the 
white  lambs  with  dirt,  and  in  the  spring, 
the  rains  washed  them  clean  again.  All 
this  time  Angelica  and  Jeremiah  went 
about  their  duties  on  the  ranch.  There 
were  good  years  and  bad  years.  The 
mesqiiitc  trees  by  the  little  graves  grew 
more  angular  and  twisted.  Jeremiah  still 
slowed  his  horse  as  he  passed  that  way 
an<l  longed  to  put  the  stones  in  place. 
'Hie  hunger  in  Angelica's  heart  to  sec  the 
j)rctty  headstones  marking  the  children's 
graves  came  to  be  a  dull  insistent  ache, 
r.ut     neither     Angelica     nor     Jeremiah 


thought  for  one  moment  of  giving  in. 
A  "Norther,"  blowing  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  came  down  upon  the  prairie  one 
winter  day,  and  broke  the  tottering  old 
wagon,  standing  deserted  by  the  wayside. 
The  grave-stones,  gray  and  worn  with 
exposure,  slipped  down  to  the  ground 
and  lay  side  by  side  on  the  hard  brown 
prairie.  On  one  of  them,  through  the 
accumulation  of  dust,  could  plainly  be 
seen  the  inscription. 

JEREMIAH  SAMUEL 

Born  September  16,  18... 

Died    December   6,    18... 

"Suffer  the  little  Children  to 

come  unto  Me." 

The  second  stone  was  similar  save  in 
the  name  and  dates.  The  third  had  fallen 
on  the  reverse  side.  The  little  lamb,  pit- 
ifully dirty  and  weather-stained,  lay 
prostrate  in  his  stone  bed.  Tiny,  live, 
white  lambkins,  passing  with  their  moth- 
ers, snuffed  it  over  with  soft  little  bleats, 
or  licked  it  gently  with  their  inquisitive 
red  tongues.  Generation  after  genera- 
tion of  lambs  bleated  and  snuffed  over 
the  poor  little  white  brother  and  passed 
on  their  way. 

In  the  course  of  years  Angelica  and 
Jeremiah,  old  and  gray  and  with  the 
strength  of  their  tempers  and  obstinacv 
undiminished,  decided  to  move  up  closer 
to  the  Devil's  River  country.  As  they 
started  on  their  way  out  from  the  old 
home,  they  passed  for  the  last  time  the 
mesquitc  clump.  Old  Angelica's  lips 
quivered,  as  they  drove  by,  but  her  soul 
was  unyielding. 

Jeremiah  looked  at  the  mounds  cover- 
ing the  dust  of  the  three  rosy-faced 
babies,  two  of  whom  would  have  been 
men  by  this  time,  with  children  of  their 
own,  and  a  lump  rose  to  his  throat.  But 
he  only  let  his  shoulders  fall  farther  for- 
ward as  he  muttered  to  himself: 

"Them  stuns  had  ought  to  go  to  the 
foot." 

As  he  spoke  a  sudden  impulsive  de- 
sire to  look  at  the  deserted  grave-.stones 
for  the  last  time,  made  him  turn  his 
horses'  heads  down  the  old-time  road.  He 
drove  slowly  on  by  the  broken-down 
wagon,  an  old  mati.  bowed  over  in  a  dc- 
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jected  heap,  his  hands  holding  the  reins 
slack  down  between  his  knees.  Angelica 
had  not  looked  up  nor  noticed  into  which 
road  they  were  turning  until  suddenly 
her  eye  was  caught  by  the  familiar  stones 
lying  by  the  roadside.  A  cry  as  of  a 
wounded  thing  came  to  her  lips : 

"Stop,  Jeremiah,  stop." 

She  climbed  quickly  out  of  the  wagon 
and  stumbled  over  to  the  prostrate  mem- 
orials and  fell  on  her  knees  beside  them. 
Her  rough,  worn  hand  passed  lovingly 
over  Jeremiah  Samuel.  Her  eye  turned 
to  the  diminutive  slab  that  held  the  gray 
lambkin.  Reverently  she  turned  it  over. 
Across  the  face  of  it  ran  the  name : 

Mary  Angelica. 

And  below: 

"Forbid  them  not  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven/' 

The  mother  pressed  the  stone  to  her 
bosom  as  passionately  as  if  it  had  been  in 
reality  her  little,  yellow-haired,  baby  girl. 
Hot  tears  rained  down  her  seamed  face. 
Sobs  rent  her  quivering,  thin  old  body. 
Almost  as  quickly  as  it  had  come  the 
storm  of  her  tears  died  away.  She  spoke 
in  a  quiet,  colorless  voice : 

"Put  'em  up,  Jeremiah,  where  you 
want  'em,  only  put  'em  up.     I  think  I  'II 


die  if  we  leave  them  all  alone — out  here 
— on  the  prairie." 

They  turned  back  with  the  babies' 
stones  piled  on  the  seat  between  them. 
Angelica,  spent  with  her  emotion,  sat 
crumpled  and  wilted  in  her  corner.  Jere- 
miah, from  first  to  last,  had  not  said  a 
word,  but  his  lips  were  pressed  tight  to- 
gether under  his  gray  beard.  They 
reached  at  last,  almost  without  con- 
sciousness of  the  passing  moments,  the 
small  dusty  mounds  under  their  scanty 
shelter  of  mesquite  boughs.  Jeremiah 
climbed  out  first  and  took  the  stones. 
Angelica  followed  him,  and  together  they 
stood  by  their  children's  graves.  Then 
the  old  man  spoke  with  twitching,  lips : 

"I  dont  want  to  be  mean  to  ye,  Angy. 
I  did  n't  know  ye  cared  that  much.  If 
ye  '11  let  Baby's  stun  go  to  the  foot,  I  '11 
put  the  other  two  your  way  and  call  it 
square.  I  think  they  '11  look  good  that- 
ar-way." 

Angelica  could  not  speak  and  the  old 
man  put  them  in  place  with  trembling 
hands,  while  his  wife  knelt  in  the  dust 
and  watched  him.  Her  eyes  were  soft 
with  mother-love,  and  sweet  with  a  peace 
that  passed  her  own  understanding.  A 
handful  of  leaves,  loosened  by  the  insist- 
ent prairie  wind,  quivered  gently  down 
and  lay  on  the  little  graves. 
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In  the  deep  blue  depths  of  the  summer  sky, 

A  tiny  cloud  went  floating  by ; 
And  I  saw  it  a  child  of  the  sun  and  the  sea, 

In  the  cradle  of  Infinity ! 
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(Originally  whispered  by  its  leaves  to  a  song  sparrow,  who  trans- 
lated it  into  the  Esperanto  of  music,  zi^hich  7vas  retranslated  by  an 
unknown  musician  into  the  follozving  plain  English  prose.) 

May  22 :  Ever  since  I  was  a  mere  sappling,  I  have  had  a  deep 
and  wondering  interest  in  those  strange  creatures  called  men.  When 
I  was  very  young  I  used  to  wonder  why  they  were  continually  run- 
ning to  and  fro  upon  the  earth  instead  of  maintaining  a  dignified 
repose. 

Still  more  I  used  to  marvel  how  men  could  so  stupidly  coop 
themselves  up  in  the  odd  little  boxes  which  they  call  houses,  shut- 
ting out  for  so  many  hours  of  the  day  the  glories  of  heaven  and 
earth.  I  tremble  to  think  what  I  might  have  been,  had  the  shades 
of  their  prison-houses  closed  about  me  in  the  early  days  of  my  elm- 
hood,  shutting  me  off  from  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  the 
warm  caresses  of  the  sun  and  the  invigorating  buffets  of  wind  and 
rain. 

At  night,  while  men  lie  sleeping,  I  look  up  at  the  starry  heights 
above  me,  and  in  the  day-time  I  look  down  upon  daisy-constella- 
tions in  a  firmament  ot  green.  Indeed,  I  cannot  fancy  what  my 
life  would  be  with  anything  between  me  and  the  brooding  heavens, 
or  the  tender  earth  which  holds  me  on  her  bosom. 

Another  subject  of  many  puzzling  meditations  on  my  part  is  the 
human  habit  of  carrying  umbrellas  when  it  rains.  Why  m«n  should 
try  to  avoid  anything  so  obviously  delightful  and  refreshing  as  a 
shower-bath  was  for  a  long  time  beyond  my  comprehension,  and 
the  more  so  when  I  learned  that  these  strange  creatures  were  at  no 
little  pains  and  expense  to  manufacture  and  stand  under  ugly  con- 
trivances which  they  call  shower  baths,  infinitely  inferior  in  size 
and  every  respect  to  Nature's  original  device. 

Mother  Earth  told  me  that  the  first  races  of  men  let  the  rain  fall 
on  them  and  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  we  trees  do.  She  says  tliat 
the  umbrella  is  one  of  the  many  badges  of  that  degeneracy  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  civilization. 

June  1 :  I  am  very  happy  today.  A  great  man,  a  really  great 
man,  sat  for  a  couple  of  hours  under  the  shade  of  my  branches.  He 
leaned  back  against  my  trunk  and  allowed  my  steady  nerves  to 
steady  his.  During  my  long  life  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
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of  my  shade,  but  none  of  them  all  seemed  so  kin  to  me,  so  like 
one  of  my  very  own  branches  as  this  man.  I  felt  a  current  of  calm 
blitheness  vibrate  all  up  and  down  my  trunk,  and  even  to  the  tips  of 
my  smallest  twigs,  while  this  man  leaned  against  me.  I  hope  he 
felt  me  return  the  pleasant  thrill  with  stronger  currents  of  my  own, 
— little  jets  of  affection  and  suggestion  that  may  be  valuable  to  him 
in  some  way. 

He  felt  them,  too,  I  fancy,  for  there  was  an  intently  receptive 
look  on  his  face  as  if  he  were  hearing  a  message.  I  am  sure  he 
felt  the  entente  cordiale  between  us.  A  bobolink  has  just  told  me 
that  the.  man's  name  is  Emerson.  The  bobolink  says  that  all  the 
birds  in  the  neighborhood  know  and  love  him  and  his  dear,  homely 
friend,  Thoreau,  and  sing  their  prettiest  songs  when  either  of  them 
appears. 

I  hope  the  gentle  seraph  will  come  often  and  sit  under  my 
branches.  There  is  much  that  I  should  like  to  tell  him  that  I  can 
not  tell  everybody ;  I  know  he  would  understand. 

I  remember  now  that  there  was  once  another  man,  whom  I 
found  very  congenial,  a  poet,  whom  a  robin  introduced  to  me  as 
Mr.  Lowell.  I  am  sure  that  he  reciprocated  my  feeling  for  I  after- 
wards heard  a  bird  trying  to  sing  one  of  his  stanzas  which  ran  like 

this : 

"I  care  not  how  men  trace  their  ancestry, 
To  ape  or  Adam;  let  them  please  their  whim 
But  I  in  June  am  midway  to  believe 
A  tree  among  my  fair  progenitors." 

I  thought  that  a  very  pretty  way  for  him  to  acknowledge  my 
hospitality.  He  made  an  equally  graceful  recognition  of  his  enter- 
tainment by  my  friends,  the  Willows,  in  a  poem  bearing  their  name. 
And  several  robins  tell  me  that  he  has  been  no  less  courteous  and 
appreciative  of  their  music  and  manners. 

June  5 :  This  afternoon,  when  I  was  feeling  decidedly  dry,  Mr. 
Thoreau  made  me  a  call.  He  had  been  taking  one  of  his  little  ten- 
mile  strolls  and  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  my  trunk  to  rest.  We  were 
very  chummy  after  a  few  minutes  and  I  liked  him  almost  as  well  as 
Mr.  Emerson.  Presently  he  took  a  ball  of  twine  from  his  pocket 
and  measured  my  largest  girth,  which  he  afterwards  chronicled  in 
his  diary.  It  struck  me  as  he  was  measuring  my  circumference  that 
my  other  friend,  Mr.  Emerson,  would  be  less  likely  to  measure  me 
that  way.  He  would  simply  give  a  few  of  those  sweetly  penetrating 
glances  of  his  and  in  a  twinkling  he  would  have  taken  my  aesthetic 
and  spiritual  dimensions.*  Then  he  would  make  a  metaphorical 
record  of  them  in  one  of  his  wood-scented  poems. 

June  15:  My  disclosure  for  today  is  really  absurd  for  an  old 
tree  like  me ;  y^-t  is  it,  after  all,  so  absurd  ?  I  heard  my  friend  Mr. 
Emerson  tell  his  friend  Henry,  that  love  always  finds  us  young 
and  always  keeps  us  so.  Without  shame  or  hesitation,  then,  let  me 
confess  that  I  am  madly  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  Maple  standing 
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three  or  four  rods  distant  from  me  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  hill. 
She  cannot  be  more  than  a  third  of  my  age,  and  undoubtedly  she 
considers  me  a  thick-barked  old  veteran,  quite  past  the  period  of 
amorous  susceptibility. 

Miss  Maple  holds  herself  haughtily  erect,  and  thus  far  has 
returned  somewhat  rigidly  the  gallant  salutes  of  my  branches.  How- 
ever, that  is  all  as  it  should  be.  I  am  not  of  the  fibre  that  would 
woo  a  willow,  ready  to  lean  my  way  too  quickly. 

If  I  could  sing  like  the  birds  that  light  in  my  branches,  I  think 
I  should  begin  my  suit  to  Miss  Maple  this  very  evening  with  a  sere- 
nade. Perhaps,  Ah!  yes,  I  have  it;  I  will  engage  the  seryices  of 
SigTior  Bobolink  who  shall  set  my  pent-up  passion  to  music  and  sing 
it  in  Miss  Maple's  very  branches.  She  will  surely  not  Priscilla  me 
by  losing  her  heart  to  mv  mad-cap  messenger.  For  I  will  teach  him 
melodies  which  she  must  recognize  as  too  deep  for  the  shallow 
experience  of  such  a  gay  trifler  as  he.  He  shall  sing  to  her  of  al! 
that  my  deepest  roots  and  highest  branches  have  felt  as  they 
reached  downward  and  upward,  yearly  giving  me  new  increments 
of  dignity  and  grandeur,  till  wise  men  looking  on  me  have  whis- 
pered the  word  "Sublime." 

If  beings  not  of  our  own  race  perceive  somewhat  in  me  to 
admire,  how  much  more  should  Miss  Maple  be  conscious  of  my 
noble  parts.  And  yet  my  old  heart  misgives  me,  for  I,  at  her  age, 
did  but  scant  justice  to  a  grand  old  ash  that  afterward  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom at  the  hands  of  ignorant  men,  who  profaned  its  beautiful 
timber  by  converting  it  into  hoops  for  gin-barrels.  To  such  base 
uses  do  we  return !  After  breathing  the  uncontaminated  odors  of 
the  fragrant  forest,  and  communing  with  gentle  ferns  and  flowers^ 
to  be  forced  into  obnoxious  proximity  to  gin ! 

And  who  knows  what  destiny  may  await  me !  After  outdoing 
Burke  in  my  discourses  on  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful,  I  shall 
perchance  meet  the  fate  of  a  noble  kinsman  of  mine  in  Maine  who 
was  cut  down  because,  forsooth !  he  cast  too  deep  a  shadow  on  a 
crude  Yankee's  potato-patch !  Were  there  no  other  places  where 
potatoes  might  be  raised? 

Ah !  if  my  timbers  might  be  used — if  used  they  must  be — for 
the  cradle  of  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Lincoln,  how  gladly  would  I  sur- 
render all  my  arborous  rights.  Or,  if  I  might — like  a  giant  Nor- 
way Pine — proudly  sail  the  seas  after  my  death,  living  a  new  life  in 
the  fresh  and  inspiring  experiences  of  Masthood ! 

But  such  a  destiny  can  never  be  mine ;  for  among  trees  as  among 
men,  there  is  one  glory  of  the  pine,  another  of  the  oak  and  another 
of  the  elm. 

Sept.  9:  I  have  had  nothing  but  chilling  rebuffs  from  Miss 
Maple  for  many  a  sad  moon.  So  1  have  kept  no  diary  for  many  sun- 
downs. But  today  twice  blessed  am  I  for  my  serene  old  seraph 
camped  down  again  under  my  southern  branches  and  ate  an  apple 
— for  all  the  world  like  a  big  boy,  save  perhaps  for  the  Parnassan 
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deliberation  of  his  bites.  But  the  core  of  the  apple  he  shied  up  into 
my  branches  just  as  a  boy  might  have  done.  The  core  fell  down 
again,  but  two  of  its  seeds  lodged  in  a  crotch  of  one  of  my  boughs. 
I  shall  treasure  these  seeds  most  highly  for  some  day,  methinks.  an 
apple-tree  from  a  seed  with  such  a  history  will  be  valued  by  the  dis- 
cerning. And  who  can  say  what  may  be  the  rare  transcendental 
flavor  of  the  fruit  from  such  a  tree? 

Aha !  I  have  an  idea !  I  will  make  a  gift  of  one  of  these  seeds 
to  Miss  Maple  and  send  it  by  Signor  Vireo,  who  shall  give  her  an 
account  of  its  history  and  ask  her  to  allow  it  to  be  planted  midway 
between  us  so  that  we  may  have  a  common  bond  of  interest.  Then 
we  will  call  it  the  Transcendental  apple-tree. 

September  27 :  Signor  Vireo  reported  that  Miss  Maple  received 
my  gift  most  graciously.  He  even  declared  that  she  was  blushing 
a  bit  at  the  tips  of  her  leaves;  but  I  think  that  must  be  only  his 
fancy.  However,  she  accepted  my  suggestion  as  well  as  the  seed, 
and  allowed  Signor  Vireo  to  plant  it  midway  between  us. 

Several  of  my  leaves  fell  today,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
would  employ  the  next  West  Wind  that  comes  my  way  to  carry  a 
few  billet-doux  to  Miss  Maple,  for  my  bobolinkian  Hermes  has 
migrated,  and  Signor  Vireo  will  soon  follow  him.  Beside  there  was 
much  in  my  heart  that  I  did  not  care  to  entrust  to  either  of  these 
messengers,  especially  to  Sir  Bobolink,  who  is  sometimes  a  bit 
garrulous. 

But  we  trees  have  a  cryptic  language  of  our  own,  written  on  our 
leaves  in  lines,  spots  and  colors,  and  with  these  trusty  symbols  I  may 
spell  out  the  secrets  of  my  heart  for  her  reading.  One  of  my  pale 
yellow  leaves  is  just  ready  to  fall  and  on  it  I  have  written  a  little 
poem  for  Miss  Maple ;  it  runs  like  this : 

A   passing   breeze,  fair  queen   of   trees, 

My  message     carries. 
Upon  a  leaf  all  pale  with  grief 

My  bosom  harries. 
Despite  my  bark  so  rough  and  dark. 

My  heart  is  tender — 
And  oh  so  fain  your  own  to  gain — 
Come^  sweet,  surrender! 

October  2:  Today  was  my  golden  opportunity.  A  stiff  West 
wind  blew  down  from  the  mountains  and  I  decoyed  it  to  my  service, 
sending  my  missive  to  Miss  Maple.  I  confess  that  my  leaves  were  all 
in  a  flutter  of  excitement  when  I  saw  my  love-letter  lodge  upon  one 
of  Miss  Maple's  lower  boughs.  How  anxiously  I  shall  watch  for 
the  coming  of  the  next  East  wind  that  may  bring  me  her  answer. 

October  5 :  This  has  indeed  been  a  day  of  grace  for  me.  The 
serene  philosopher  and  his  friend  Henry  made  mfe  another  visit 
and  chatted  for  nearly  an  hour  under  my  shade.     Much  of  their 
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conversation  eluded  me,  for  an  unmannerly  breeze  made  my  leaves 
rustle  so  that  I  heard  only  the  following  snatches  of  their  discourse : 

Mr,  Emerson :  "Elms  always  seem  to  me  the  least  gregarious  of 
all  trees." 

Mr.  Thoreau:  "Yes,  if  they  could  remember  their  Horace  they 
would  doubtless  quote:  'I  hate  the  vulgar  mob,  and  hold  myself 
aloof.'  " 

At  this  point  in  their  conversation  a  brusque  East  Wind  came 
my  way  bringing  me  a  blushing  leaf — a  poetical  chromograph — from 
my  gracious  lady  Maple.  I  caught  it  on  the  tip  of  one  of  my  boughs 
and  read  it  eagerly,  quite  oblivious  of  the  presence  of  philosophical 
guests.    And  this  is  what  my  lady  wrote: 

"This  rosed  leaf  to  ease  your  grief 

My  Hermes  beareth; 
The  story  old,  in  rubric  told, 

My  heart  declareth." 

Ha,  Ha !  thought  I,  little  do  my  distinguished  guests  suspect 
what  a  pretty  romance  is  going  on  over  their  heads.  I  was  so 
elated  after  reading  Miss  Maple's  confession  that  I  unconsciously 
waved  my  branches  with  the  wild  abandon  of  a  fifteen-year-old 
sapling,  and  in  my  excess  of  joy,  dropped  my  precious  letter 
squarely  on  Mr.  Emerson's  nose.  I  supposed  he  would  give  it  only 
a  passing  glance,  as  three-fourths  of  his  race  would  have  done.  But 
imagine  my  consternation,  when  he  held  it  up  by  its  stem  and  delib- 
erately read  everything  on  it.  Then  without  a  word  of  comment, 
he  handed  it  over  to  his  friend  Henry. 

And  what  do  you  suppose  that  uncannily  canny  wight  did? 
Casting  a  glance  at  me  and  then  at  Miss  Maple,  he  remarked,  "I 
see  that  yonder  Maple  makes  gifts  in  accordance  with  one  of  your 
principles.  'The  only  gift  is  a  portion  of  thyself.  Thou  must  bleed 
for  me.'  If  she  wishes;  to  live  still  closer  to  your  maxims,  she  should 
send  Mr.  Elm  a  bucket  of  her  sap  in  the  Spring  to  water  his  roots. 
Do  you  think  he  would  know  the  difference  between  such  a  gracious 
baptism  and  the  moisture  he  gets  from  ordinary  rain?" 

Whereat  Mr.  Emerson  smiled  one  of  his  radiant  smiles,  and  T 
forgave  him  on  the  spot  for  reading  a  letter  that  was  not  addressed 
to  him.  I  am  sure  neither  of  these  fine-fibred  souls  will  misuse  anv 
information  which  he  has  accidentally  obtained.  If  I  weren't  such 
an  old  creature,  I  should  even  like  to  consult  them  on  the  propriety 
of  my  love-affair.  But  I  fear  I  should  be  awkward  in  presenting  the 
case. 

October  7:  Another  red  letter  day!  for  me.  Miss  Maple  was 
plased  to  be  facetious  this  time  and  on  one  of  her  most  gorgeous 
Vermillion  sheets  of  stationery  wrote  only  these  words: 

Dear  Mr.  Elm:  — 

I  have  Just  received  your  dear  little  leaflet  and  I  write  this  hur- 
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riedly  as  I  hear  the  East  wind  coming.  I  should  like  to  send  you  a 
rhymed  epistle,  but  I  am  really  such  a  prosaic  creature  that  it  is  easier 
for  me  to  make  twentj^  pounds  of  sugar  than  ten  feet  of  poetry. 

Your  happy-hearted  Maple. 

A  propitious  breeze  enabled  me  to  send  an  answer  to  this  letter 
within  half  an  hour  after  I  had  received  it.  And  this  it  what  I  said 
to  Miss  Maple: 

Sweetheart,  though  why  should  I  say  "heart,"  when  you  are  sweet 
all  through?  Even  dull-eyed  men  have  discovered  your  sweetness,  sur- 
passing that  of  all  other  trees.  Indeed,  I  first  suspected  the  condition 
of  my  heart  in  the  pang  I  felt  when  I  saw  a  callow  swain  piercing  your 
fair  body  with  an  auger  and  driving  in  a  spout  which  should  drain  yonr 
sweet  veins  for  the  benefit  of  some  churl  who  has  never  given  your 
magnificent  beauty  more  than  a  passing  glance. 

Tell  me,  glorious  divinity  of  the  grove,  and  fair  guardian  of  my 
heart,  did  the  brutal  auger  give  you  pain  and  did  you  feel  your  vitality 
sapped  by  the  larcenous  phlebotomy  of  your  veins?" 

Yours,  while  roots  and  leaves  are  to  him.  Elmus 

To  this  letter  I  received  within  ten  minutes  this  answer : 

Dear  Twin-heart: 

Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears.  The  auger  gave  me  no  pain  whatever 
and  when  the  sap  began  to  flow,  I  felt  a  slight  relief  such  as  I  imagine 
yonder  Jersey  feels  when  she  gives  her  little  calf  its  supper.  Try  to 
think  of  men  as  my  little  calves,  in  a  way — and  you  will  have  no  fur- 


ther pangs  on  my  account. 


Your  Faithful  Maple. 


P.  S.  I  shall  try  to  send  you  a  bucket  of  sap  in  the  spring.  The  man 
who  gathers  it  passes  directly  under  your  southern  branches  on  his 
way  to  the  sugar-house.  If  you  can  contrive  to  startle  him  and  make 
him  trip  and  spill  his  sap,  you  can  have  a  good  drink. 

October  10:  Miss  Maple  and  I  have  been  exchanging  letters 
every  hour  of  the  day  lately.  The  wind  has  carelessly  dropped  many 
of  them  before  they  reached  their  destination;  but  at  least  two  or 
three  hundred  of  mine  lie  around  her  trunk  and  as  many  of  hers 
around  mine.  It  is  even  pleasant  to  see  my  own  that  the  wind  has 
dropped,  lying  near  Miss  Maple's.  It  seems  a  pity  to  let  so  many  of 
these  beautiful  epistles  pass  into  grey  dust,  for  no  one  ever  had  quite 
such  letters  as  my  Dulcissima  has  written  me.  Neither  can  one  get 
any  idea  of  their  complex  beauty ;  for  the  refraction  of  the  ideas 
and  their  expression,  in  passing  from  the  artistic  chromograph  of 
the  original  to  plain  English  has  robbed  them  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  charm.  Yet  shall  I  venture  to  give  one  more  of  them  whose 
confidences  are  not  so  personal  as  others  which  I  have  given  back 
to  the  secretive  earth. 

My  Noble  Liege-Elmus: 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  knew  your  pair  of  philosophers  well.  To 
the  trees  about  me  they  are  known  as  Star-Beam  and  Ferret-Eye.  They 
have  both  sat  under  my  branches  many  a  time,  and  both  paid  me  com- 
pliments, which,  had  they  been  less  impersonal,  would  have  been  nearly 
as  eloquent  as  yours. 
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There!  dont  be  jealous,  sweet  my  Lord.  Neither  of  them  will  ever 
have  your  commanding  stature  and  grace.  But  lest  you  shed  untimely 
leaves  from  curiosity  I  will  tell  you  some  of  their  compliments.  Star- 
Beam  was  wondering  one  day  how  I  managed  to  get  out  of  the  same 
earth  so  much  more  distinguished  cuts  for  my  leaves  and  so  much 
more  sumptuous  coloring  for  my  Fall  costumes  than  my  sister  trees. 

Whereat  Ferret-Eye  said  he  had  a  fancy  (he  is  always  having  them) 
that  the  Maple  being  more  sensitive  than  other  trees  feels  embarrassed 
when  the  wind  snatches  away  a  part  of  her  clothes,  and  the  red  tides 
of  her  confusion  send  a  glowing  blush  to  her  leaf-tips. 

Of  course  you  will  laugh  at  this;  are  n't  men  and  their  little  fancies 
droll?  Neither  spoke  for  some  time  after  this  ridiculous  explanation 
of  my  autumnal  tints.  They  often  sit  thus  in  silence  together,  seeming 
to  draw  in  virtue  from  the  whole  universe,  as  we  trees  draw  it  In  by 
our  roots  and  leaf-lungs.  Or  again,  they  remind  me  of  a  pair  of 
squirrels,  nibbling  away  on  the  nuts  of  their  own  conundrums. 

Finally  Ferret-Eye  wondered  why  the  birch  that  knew  how  to  draw 
so  much  more  sap  out  of  the  earth  than  I,  just  failed  of  knowing  how 
to  draw  my  flavor  and  sweetness. 

And  Star-Beam  answered  that  the  law  which  controlled  such  mat- 
ters was  as  inscrutable  as  the  law  which  prevented  a  minor  prophet 
from  getting  the  same  flavor  into  his  prophesies  that  Isaiah  did  into 
his,  though  both  stood  on  the  same  earth  and  under  the  same  heavens. 

Now,  sweet  lord  of  the  upland  meadow  and  me,  who  might  this 
same  Isaiah  be? 

Yours,  constant  as  the  seasons  which  change  my  leaves  but  not  my 
love.  S.  Maple. 

Shortly  after  I  received  this  letter  I  heard  Star-Beam  reading 
to  Ferret-Eye  a  letter  which  he  had  just  received  from  a  Mr.  Carlyle. 
It  was  on  very  ugly  paper  and  nothing  in  it  as  it  seemed  to  me. 
In  fact,  it  could  n't  compare  with  dozens  of  mine  from  my  Dulcis- 
sima,  upon  which  Star-Beam  was  at  that  very  moment  sitting.  T 
told  my  Lady  Maple  so  and  she  reminded  me  that  as  the  prosperity 
of  a  jest  lies  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer,  so  the  prosperity  of  a  letter 
lies  in  the  senses  of  him  that  receives  it. 

But  that  does  not  cover  the  ground  by  any  means.  I  am  sure 
there  would  be  no  prosperity  for  the  epistles  which  my  Dulcissima's 
neighbors,  the  Beeches  and  Birches,  might  write  me 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  vein  of  melancholy — a  darker  color- 
tone,  in  the  missives  of  my  sweetheart,  coming  undoubtedly  from 
the  certainty  that  we  can  exchange  only  a  few  hundred  more  let- 
ters before  the  envious  Winter  will  suppress  our  correspondence. 

October  11 :  Today  I  received  the  last  letter  my  lady  will  write 
me  this  year.  How  coquettish  of  her  to  wait  till  the  very  last  leaf 
before  consenting  to  be  my  bride. 

It  would  have  pleased  me  had  she  set  for  the  date  of  our  wed- 
ding the  first  day  when  December  should  bring  her  a  flake-woven 
bridal  veil,  but  instead,  my  lady  has  decreed  that  we  shall  wait  till 
Spring,  when  Madame  May  promises  to  have  ready  for  her  a  rav- 
ishing trousseau  of  pale  green,  trimmed  with  pendant  umbels  of 
flowers. 

This  decision  is  also  approved  by  Mother  Earth,  who  whispered 
me  in  confidence  that  by  that  time  my  roots  and  Miss  Maple's  would 
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have  reached  each  other.  We  shall  thus  be  able  most  fittingly  to 
entwine  our  roots  at  the  date  appointed  and  ever  after  hold  subter- 
ranean communion  through  them  as  well  as  through  our  leaves. 

Bishop  Robin,  assisted  by  Cardinal  Tanager,  will  perform  the 
ceremony,  and  a  full  orchestra  of  blue-birds  will  sing  the  bridal 
song.  Only  a  few  select  friends  will  be  invited ;  the  hermit 
thrush,  the  redstart,  rose-breasted  grosbeak,  Blackburnian  warbler, 
meadow-lark  and  summer-yellow-bird ;  also,  Messrs.  Star-Beam 
and  Ferret  Eye. 

Miss  Beech  and  Miss  Birch  will  stand  up  with  the  bride.  I  shall 
stand  alone  as  all  my  old  chums  have  long  since  passed  into  the 
great  Ewigkeit. 


The  Parting 


'Tis  a  long,  long  time  since  last  I  saw  Lenora ; 
The  sun  had  set,  the  world  was  glazed  with  twilight  dew. 
The  honeysuckle  in  the  shadow  murmured  to  the  rose ; 
And  through  the  garden  strolled  I  with  Lenora. 

When  last  I  saw  Lenora  she  was  standing  in  the  garden ; 
The  twilight  gray  had  met  the  world  in  a  last  fond  caress. 
The  wide-eyed  owl  was  mourning  in  the  shadows ; 
And  I  had  left  Lenora,  lily  of  the  garden. 
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Important  Decision  Regarding  the  Use  of 
Water. 

A  decision  has  been  handed  down  by  the 
Oregon  Supreme  Court  which  is  of  vast 
importance  to  every  user  of  water  for 
power  or  irrigation  in  the  state,  and  in-so- 
far  as  this  advance  opinion  is  adopted  by 
other  courts,  it  will  have  immense  in- 
fluence in  the  whole  arid  West.  The  de- 
cision, if  generally  adopted,  will  have  the 
far-reaching  effect  of  abolishing  the  old 
riparian  doctrine  for  the  legal  control  of 
water  rights  acquired  since  1877,  and  sub- 
stituting in  its  place  the  modern  doctrine 
of  appropriation  and  beneficial  use.  The 
riparian-rights  doctrine  declares  that  every 
owner  of  land  has  a  right  to  have  all 
streams  that  touch  it,  flow  to  the  sea  un- 
diminished in  quantity  and  unimpaired  In 
quality.  The  value  of  such  a  rule  in  foggy 
old  England  is  evident,  for  there  the 
problem  in  reference  to  water  was  one  of 
drainage,  and  the  legal  principle  was  de- 
veloped that  nothing  must  be  allowed  to 
Interfere  with  a  stream  as  a  drainage 
channel.  When  our  fathers  came  to  their 
new  country  they  naturally  borrowed  from 
the  English  common  law  this  doctrine 
in  reference  to  the  control  of  water 
flow,  and  when  the  pioneers  came 
West  and  drew  up  constitutions  for  the 
control  of  the  new  territories  and  states, 
they  also  transplanted  this  doctrine,  and 
when  the  courts  became  established  they 
drew  their  argument  and  logic  still  from 


this  old  doctrine  of  riparian  rights,  though 
all  authorities  on  the  question  of  the 
proper  control  of  water  in  an  arid  section 
agree  that  this  doctrine  has  no  place  in  a 
land  where  the  problem  in  reference  to 
water  is  that  of  conservation  and  Irriga- 
tion and  not  drainage  and  riddance.  The 
courts  have  gradually  developed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights 
that  of  prior  appropriation,  which  bases 
the  control  of  water  upon  beneficial  use, 
but  the  two  doctrines  have  been  in  direct 
conflict,  so  much  so  that  water  laws  in  the 
entire  West  are  in  a  state  of  chaos.  This 
condition  has  done  more  to  hamper  devel- 
opment in  Irrigated  districts  than  any  one 
other  fact,  and  has  given  great  advantage, 
in  the  appeal  to  settlers  and  capital,  to  the 
few  states,  notably  Idaho  and  Wyoming, 
that  have  tried  to  modernize  their  water 
laws.  The  great  obstacles  to  new  water 
laws  are  the  speculative  interests,  who 
wish  to  retain  control  of  unused  power 
and  irrigation  rights  until  such  a  time  that 
development  will  catch  up  with  their  spec- 
ulative right  and  return  them  a  fortune. 
These  Interests  are  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  beneficial  use,  which  would  allow 
the  water  to  be  appropriated  for  Irrigation 
where  It  is  the  most  valuable,  to  the  hazard 
of  speculative  rights. 

The  decision  of  the  Oregon  Supreme 
Court  In  question  holds  that  by  the  terms 
of  the  desert  land  act  of  1877,  all  riparian 
rights  on  land  acquired  since  that  date  are 
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Baths  and  Lavatories 

because  of  their  lasting  service,  minimize  the  cost 
of  future  maintenance.  The  installation  of  these 
splendid  sanitary  fixtures  means  that  the  first  invest- 
ment in  your  bathroom  equipment  is  your  final  one. 

OUR  NEW  BOOK,    "MODERN  BATHROOMS" 

is  beautifully  illustrated.    It  shows  you  the  way  to  most  economically  equip  your 
bathroom,  and  how  it  may  be  made  as   permanently  sanitary  and    as   attractive 
as  any  room  in  your  home.    It  gives  practical  demonstration  of  how  to  increase      Jt 
the   actual   cash-value  of    your    house    when   installing    bathroom,    kitchen    or'^^ 
laundry  fixtures.     Write  for  your  copy  today.     Enclose  six  cents  posta^ 
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THE    NEW  FLAVOR 


A VEGETABLt  PRODUCT 
PRODUCING  AFLAVOR 
SIMILAR  TO  MAPLE 

CRESCEllTMFaC? 
SEATTLE 

U.S.A. 


MAPLEINE 

Makes  the  most  delicious  table  syrup  with 
a  flavor  similar  to  and  better  than  Maple 
— delicate  and  tempting.  Like  lemon  and 
vanilla  it  flavors  puddings,  cakes,  sauces, 
icings,  fudges,  ice  cream,  etc. 

Grocers  sell  Mapleine.  If  not,  send  us 
35  cents  for  a  tv^o-ounce  bottle  and  our 
recipe  book,  "Mapleine  Dainties." 


CRESCENT  MFG.  CO.,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


limited  to  domestic  use.  This  act  specially 
reserves  the  right  of  the  appropriation  of 
water  to  irrigation  and  mining  on  all  land 
acquired  under  its  provisions,  and  this 
clause  is  interpreted  by  the  Oregon  court 
to  mean  that  beneficial  use  is  the  chief 
essential  to  a  water  right.  Under  this  de- 
cision a  settler  can  appropriate  unused 
water  wherever  found,  and  enterprise  and 
capital  have  been  given  great  encourage- 
ment. 

Timber  Land  TaxatioH  Encourages  Destruc- 
tion. 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the 
preservation  of  the  timber  resources  of  the 
West  by  means  of  the  approved  scientific 
forestry  principles  of  our  own  nation  and 
other  nations,  is  the  simple  fact  of  taxa- 
"tion.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  as 
a  nation  to  looking  on  a  body  of  timber 
as  merely  something  to  be  slashed  and 
turned  into  money  that  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  view  should  be  shown  through 
our  local  laws.  A  forest  is  taxed  according 
to  the  market  value  of  the  lumber  repre- 
sented and  not  according  to  its  productive 
capacity,  as  it  must  be  when  we  finally 
come  to  adopt  the  principles  that  will  con- 
serve rather  than  destroy.  With  the  com- 
munity fixing  high  taxes  on  all  timber  land, 
it  becomes  imperative  that  the '  lumber 
represented   be  placed   on   the  market  as 


soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  stop  the  im- 
mense tax  drain,  which  is  supplemented  by 
the  great  danger  of  fire  loss.  The  one  fact 
that  the  nation  has  allowed  the  greater 
part  of  the  timber  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  large  corporations,  and  that  their 
profits  may  be  immense,  should  not  blind 
them  to  the  necessity  of  retaining  this  sup- 
ply as  long  as  possible  and  encouraging 
the  adoption  of  modern  forestry  principles. 
Among  nations  where  forestry  has  become 
a  science,  the  forests  are  tilled,  and  the 
matured  tree  is  the  harvest  even  though  it 
require  thirty  years  or  a  hundred  to  reach 
maturity.  The  adjustment  of  the  various 
economic  forces  relating  to  taxes  and 
forest  preservation  will  become  more  of  a 
problem  in  the  West  as  we  gradually  ap- 
proach the  limit  of  our  timber  supply. 

Garfield  Ilccommends  Non-Hesident  Clause 
in  Dry-Farming  Uill. 

The  same  feature  that  defeated  the  dry- 
farming  bill  of  Congressman  Mondell  of 
Wyoming  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  is 
having  its  influence  again  this  session. 
The  originator  of  the  bill  wanted,  as  his 
chief  purpose,  to  increase  the  possible 
amount  of  land  that  could  be  taken  under 
a  homestead,  from  160  to  320  acres,  on  the 
ground  that  as  only  the  more  arid  land  re- 
mains undeeded,  a  larger  amount  Is 
needed   to    insure   a   living   to   the   home- 
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seeker.  Senator  Smoot  of  Utah  introduced 
an  amendment  providing  that  strict  resi- 
dence on  the  land  should  not  be  demanded 
because  of  the  possible  lack  of  portable 
water,  holding  that  the  settlers  should  be 
allowed  to  live  in  communities  some  dis- 
tance from  the  land  if  they  desired,  and 
that  final  proof  should  be  based  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  and  actual  resi- 
dence in  the  neighborhood.  This  one  fea- 
ture is  supposed  to  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  defeat  of  the  bill  last 
session,  but  the  same  feature  has  come  up 
stronger  than  ever  this  year  in  the  form  of 
a  paragraph  in  the  annual  report  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Garfield,  which  sup- 
ports the  non-resident  clause  of  Senator 
Smoot.  A  strong  plea  is  being  made  for 
the  Dry-Farming  Bill  in  general,  on  the 
ground  that  dry-farming  means  even  more 
than  irrigation  to  the  future  development 
of  the  West;  for  when  irrigation  has  gone 
to  the  limit  of  utilization  of  all  of  the 
waterfall  of  the  West  there  still  will  be 
vast  tracts  of  land  worth  but  little  except 
under  scientific  dry-farming. 


At  the  recent  annual  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers'  Association  in  Poca- 
tello,  Idaho,  considerable  opposition  was 
shown  to  the  Government  Reclamation  and 
Forestry  policies  by  some  of  the  individual 
members.  One  of  the  speakers  argued  for 
state  control  of  irrigation  and  the  forests, 
in  opposition  to  Government  control,  but 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention 
"unqualifiedly"  favored  public  forest  pres- 
ervation, but  deplored  the  fact  that  the 
burden  of  the  support  of  the  policy  should 
have  been  placed  on  the  stock  interests  in 
the  form  of  the  grazing  fee  within  the  re- 
serves. The  resolutions  in  general,  how- 
ever, criticised  the  national  administration 
of  the  forests,  though  it  was  commended 
in  the  features  of  trail-building  and  roads, 
which  features  are  for  the  almost  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  stock  interests.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  a  convention  of  the 
Idaho  Stock  Ranchers  Protective  Associa- 
tion following  a  few  days  later  in  the  same 
city,  adopted  resolutions  heartily  approv- 
ing the  forestry  policies  of  Chief  Forester 
Pinchot. 
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Will    Reclaim    74,000    Acres    in    Ceptral  with  the  State  Land  Board  for  the  recla- 

Oregon.  mation,    under   the   Carey   Act,   of    74,000 

The  Deschutes  Irrigation  &  Power  Com-  acres  of  arid  land  in  Crook  County,  near 

pany  of  Portland  has  recently  contracted  Bend.    This  company  already  has  contracts 


GRAVIES 


test  the  ability  of  a 
cook;  their  perfect  sea- 
soning is  essential  to  a 
good  dinner.    Add 


LEA  &  PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL.    WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,   Fish,   Steaks,   Roast  Meats,   Chops,   Game,   Chafing  Dish  Cooking  and  Salad 

Dressings  are  improved  by  its  use.      Leading  Chefs  and  Cooks  know 

its  value  as  the  "final  touch"  to  many  a  dish.     Try  it! 

Refuse  Imitations  Jow*  Duncan's  Sons,   Agents,   New  York 
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for  the  irrigation  of  two  other  segrega- 
tions of  84,000  acres  and  56,000  acres,  re- 
spectively, and  these  three  tracts  taken  to- 
gether comprise  one  of  the  largest  projects 
in  the  West.  This  land  is  a  hundred  miles 
or  more  from  the  railroad  at  the  present 
time,  but  there  is  good  promise  of  modern 
means  of  transportation  within  a  short 
time.  Water  has  been  delivered  to  the 
former  two  of  these  segregations,  and  sev- 
eral towns  now  have  a  good  start  where  a 
few  years  ago  there  was  only  dusty  desert 
plain.  The  estimated  cost  of  reclamation 
has  been  fixed  at  $60  per  acre  for  the  last 
selection  of  land,  and  an  annual  mainte- 
nance fee  of  eighty  cents  per  acre  until 
1917,  when  the  system  is  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  settlers  unincumbered  and  in  good 
condition.  Water  will  be  taken  from  the 
Deschutes  River,  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  greatest  irrigation 
streams  in  the  world. 

Government    Suit    For    Land    Valued    At 
$40,000,000. 

By  the  time  this  article  appears  argu- 
ments will  have  been  made  in  the  Govern- 
ment suit  instituted  to  compel  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  relin- 
quish lands  alleged  to  be  illegally  held  by 
it  under  the  government  grant  to  the  old 
Oregon  &  California  Railroad.  Most  of 
the  land  in  question  is  valuable  for  tim- 
ber, mineral  and  agriculture  and  is  valued 
at  fully  $40,000,000.  However,  when 
the  grant  of  land  was  made  to  the  rail- 
road company  by  the  Government  in  an 
early  day  it  was  specifically  stipulated 
in  the  enabling  act  of  Congress  that  the 
company  should  sell  the  land  at  $2.50  per 
acre  to  actual  settlers,  in  lots  not  to  exceed 
160  acres  each.  Instead,  the  railroad 
steadily  refused  this  amount  per  acre,  and 
in  fact  has  apparently  refused  any  amount 
per  acre,  entirely  withdrawing  the  whole 
grant  from  the  market.  In  the  past,  how- 
ever, it  has  sold  large  tracts  at  various 
prices  to  corporations  and  individuals,  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  the  160-acre  condition. 
The  present  suit  by  the  United  States  may 
compel  the  company  to  sell  this  land  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  grant.  For 
years,  different  persons  have  tendered  pay- 
ment to  the  railroad  company  for  different 
tracts  at  the  flat  price,  assuming  that 
these  tenders  will  give  a  prior  righc  if  the 
decision  should  be  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Portland's  Building  and  Trade  Records. 

In  1900  the  business  men  of  Portland 
asked  for  392  building  permits,  aggregat- 
ing in  value  less  than  a  million  dollars. 
In  1908  there  were  granted  nearly  5,000 
building  permits  with  a  total  valuation  of 
110,411.951.  That  Portland  has  passed  be- 
yond her  village  days  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that   there    were   but   seven   cities   in   the 


United  States  that  showed  greater  building 
returns  than  Portland  during  the  last 
month  of  the  year.  For  the  entire  twelve 
months  of  1908,  Portland  held  eighth 
place  in  volume  of  permits  among  the 
seventy-two  leading  cities  of  the  United 
States.  In  percentage  of  building-gain  of 
1908  over  1907,  Portland,  with  9.3  per 
cent,  is  exceeded  only  by  Kansas  City  with 
9.7,  and  by  Chicago. 

Recent  events  seem  to  indicate  that 
Portland  will  become  the  packing  center 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  of  the  whole  sec- 
tion west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  the 
Union  Meat  Company  owned  by  L.  F.  Swift 
of  Chicago,  has  purchased  a  3,400-acre 
tract  near  the  city  and  has  already  begun 
the  erection  of  a  modern  packing  plant  to 
serve  the  great  grazing  region  which  is  tri- 
butary to  Portland  up  the  Columbia  and 
Willamette.  Two  of  the  natural  advantages 
of  Portland  are  that  it  has  a  water  grade 
up  the  Columbia  through  the  Cascades  to 
the  Inland  Empire,  and  that  it  is  the  only 
fresh-water  port  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  As 
a  wheat-shipping  point  Portland  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  Port  of  New  York,  with 
Philadelphia  and  Galveston  as  her  only 
dangerous  rivals. 

The    Water    Resources    of   Oregon. 

The  Oregon  Conservation  Commission 
has  estimated  that  3,317,000  horse  power 
are  unutilized  in  the  rivers  of  Oregon.  The 
developed  horse-power  of  the  state  is  ap- 
proximately only  about  80,000  horse- 
power, of  which  one  company  has  some 
65,000.  There  is  a  single  river  in  the 
state,  the  Deschutes,  that  is  capable  of  de- 
veloping a  million  horse-power  by  the 
building  of  a  series  of  dams  at  natural 
sites;  at  present  practically  none  of  this 
amount  is  in  any  way  used.  This  enor- 
mous resource  is  awaiting  the  day  when 
all  Western  railroads  will  be  electrified  as 
a  matter  of  economy;  and  the  age  of  manu- 
facturing when  the  Sunset  Coast  will  be 
the  great  supply  house  of  the  Orient;  the 
day  when  vast  power  will  be  used  in  the 
pumping  of  water  for  irrigation  to  every 
available  spot  where  a  few  orchard-acres 
can  be  found  or  intensive  crops  be  made 
to  grow. 

Reclamation      Projects,     Prospective     and 
Being  Developed. 

What  may  mean  the  beginning  of  irriga- 
tion on  a  large  scale  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  is  the  filing  of  incorporation  papers 
for  the  organization  of  a  canal  company 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  about  5,000 
acres  of  land  in  Clackamas  County.  This 
land  is  the  original  home  of  strawberries 
and  watermelons  in  the  Valley.  The  rain- 
fall during  the  growing  season  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  is  less  than  that  of  some 
"arid"  sections,  even  though  a  great  deal 
of  moisture  falls  during  other  times  of  the 
year. 
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Victor  IV 
$50 


Other  styles 
$10  to  $300 


"Why,  that  is  the  real  thing 
— you  can't  tell  it  froni  the 
actual  human  voice!" 

That's  what  people  say  every  day,  upon  hearing  the  Victor. 
And  when  their  amazement  is  over  they  further  exclaim,  "I  never  knew  the 
Victor  was  like  that ! " 
Do  you  know  what  the  Victor  is  like  ? 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  hear  it.     Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly 
play  any  Victor  music  you  want  to  hear. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  u.  s.  a. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 
To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE, 


To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records. 


A  complete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  March  will  be  found  in  the  M»-ch  number 
of  Munsey's,  Scribner's,  McClure's,  Century,  Everybody's  and  April  Cosmopolitan 
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There  are  about  5,000  acres  of  land  to 
each  voter  in  Lake  County.  Lakeview,  the 
county  seat,  is  about  eighty  miles  from  the 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  much  of 
the  land  is  held  in  large  stock  ranches.  A 
new  era  is  looked  for  with  the  construc- 
tion of  two  irrigation  systems  which  prom- 
ise to  have  water  on  100,000  of  Lake 
County's  5,000,000  acres  in  time  for  the 
crops  of  1910. 

A  private  irrigation  company  near  Echo, 
In  Eastern  Oregon,  says  it  will  have  water 
for  10,000  acres  of  its  20,000-acre  project 
near  Echo,  in  Eastern  Oregon,  in  time  for 
irrigation  this  season.  It  is  the  policy  of 
this  company  to  have  the  land  under 
actual  cultivation  or  ready  for  immediate 
cultivation  before  placing  it  on  the  market, 
for  they  say  that  this  plan  is  not  only  more 
saitsfactory  to  the  settler,  but  also  more 
profitable  to  the  company. 

The  State  Land  Board  of  Oregon  has 
contracts  for  twenty  segregations  under 
the  Carey  Act  which  are  being  reclaimed 
by  private  companies,  and  which  promise 
to  irrigate  about  295,000  acres.  Nine  of 
these  segregations  cover  a  very  large  per 
cent  of  the  total  and  are  in  the  Deschutes 
Valley,  and  eight  are  in  Harney  Valley. 
The  remaining  three  are  in  Lake,  Baker 
and  Umatilla  Counties. 

Among  the  Farms  and  Orchards  of  Oregon. 

With  present  prices  and  yields  as  an 
index,  the  Rogue  River  Valley  ought 
wiUiin  a  few  years  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
districts  of  the  state,  for  between  five  and 
seven  thousand  acres  have  been  recently 
planted  to  fruit  trees. 

Poultry  raising  has  come  to  be  an  impor- 
tant industry  in  Oregon  and  it  deserves  a 
much  greater  place,  for  during  the  fall 
and  winter  the  state  is  obliged  to  import 
from  the  East  about  two  carloads  of  eggs 
a  week  to  meet  the  local  needs. 

The  value  of  dairy  produce  in  Oregon 
has  grown  from  five  millions  in  1903  to 
seventeen  millions  in  1908.  That  this 
state  Is  a  promising  location  for  the 
dairyman  Is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  receives  seven  cents  a  pound  more 
on  the  average  for  his  butter  fat  than  do 
the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  and  the 
dairy  states  near  the  Great  Lakes.  Added 
to  this  Is  the  statement  of  a  well-known 
authority  that  there  is  a  difference  of  two 
cents  a  pound,  in  the  cost  of  producing 
butter.  In  favor  of  the  Willamette  Valley 
over  Eastern  states,  and  this  two  cents 
will  easily  market  the  butter  In  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  In  confirming  West 
ern  Oregon  as  a  dairy  section  a  casual 
*•  news  note  credits  a  farmer  of  Daniels 
Creek,  Coos  County,  with  a  net  earning  of 
fifty  dollars  per  cow  from  a  herd  of  thir- 
teen cows  for  five  months'  time.  And 
that  the  state  has  some  unusually  fine 
dairy  blood  Is  proved  by  the  record-break- 


ing achievement  of  the  Jersey,  Adelaide 
of  Beechlands,  of  the  Hazel  Fern  Herd, 
near  Portland,  who  produced,  during  the 
year  ending  November  24,  1908,  15.572 
pounds  of  milk,  which  tested  849  pounds 
.of  butter  fat,  or  an  estimated  999.55 
pounds  of  butter. 

A  man  near  Vale,  Eastern  Oregon,  re- 
ports 52  9  bushels  of  alfalfa  seed  from  his 
seventy-five-acre  farm.  The  seed  marketed 
for  $7.50  per  bushel,  or  a  total  of  $3,967, 
and  the  straw  paid  all  the  expenses  of 
raising  the  crop. 

The  fruit-producing  soil  of  Oregon  is 
estimated  at  4,000,000  acres,  not  including 
arid  land  to  be  reclaimed  in  the  future. 
The  fruit-bearing  area  of  1908  was  40,000 
acres,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  five  years 
2  00,000  acres  will  have  reached  the  bear- 
ing stage.  At  present  prices  and  rate  of 
planting,  the  gross  receipts  from  Oregon 
fruit  in  1919  is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
$50,000,000.  The  healthy  Oregon  orchard 
usually  returns  from  $400  to  $1,000  per 
acre. 

The  Italian  prune  crop  of  Oregon  is  sur- 
passed in  value  only  by  the  state's  apple 
crop. 

l*rogi*ess    Notes    From    All    Parts    of    the 
State. 

Incorporation  papers  have  been  filed  for 
the  Oregon  Midland  Railway  of  Portland, 
the  excuse  for  whose  existence  is  the 
avowed  plan  to  build  a  railroad  from  Wel- 
ser,  Idaho,  to  Tillamook,  Oregon.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  promoters  have  some 
connection  with  a  transcontinental  road  in 
this  ambitious  plan  to  build  east  and  west 
across  Oregon  and  directly  through  the 
region  that  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
United  States  without  modern  transporta- 
tion. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  franchioe 
granted  to  the  Oregon  Coast  Railway  Com- 
pany for  the  building  of  an  electric  road 
from  Astoria  to  Seaside,  construction  work 
must  begin  within  a  year  and  the  road 
must  be  in  operation  within  two  years. 

Two  counties  of  the  Inland  Empire, 
Umatilla  of  Oregon  and  Whitman  of  Wash- 
ington, produce  three  per  cent  of  the  total 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  States.  The  Pa- 
cific Northwest  produced  during  1908  near 
55,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  if  the 
year  had  been  normal  the  crop  would  have 
been  a  record-breaking  yield  of  probably 
65,000,000  bushels.  The  outlet  of  this 
enormous  product  by  the  easiest  route  to 
the  Coast  and  the  world's  markets,  down 
the  Columbia  River,  is  the  one  fact  that 
has  made  Portland  the  greatest  wheat  port 
of  the  United  States,  beside  New  York. 

One-sixth  of  the  standing  timber  In  the 
United  States  Is  the  estimate  placed  upon 
the  timber  resource  of  Oregon.  In  the 
production  of  hops,  Oregon  leads  all  of  the 
states  of  the  Union. 
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fVMKUN  ADTONOBIUS 

Tire  Trouble 

Ninety  per  cent  of  automobile  road  stops  are  due  to  tire  trouble.  And 
it  is  the  weight  of  an  automobile  that  makes  the  tire  trouble  and  the  heavy 
expense.  Five  per  cent  increase  in  an  automobile's  weight  adds  fifteen  per 
cent  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tires.  Increase  the  weight  one-third  and  the 
wear  on  the  tires  is  one  hundred  per  cent  greater.  The  average  water- 
cooled  automobile  weighs  a  third  more  than  a  Franklin  of  same  ability.  The 
Franklin  is  air-cooled.  It  also  has  large  wheels  and  large  tires — larger  in 
proportion  to  weight  than  any  other  automobile — which  makes  the  wear 
on  the  tires  still  less.  So  the  Franklin  solves  the  tire  problem  and  solves  it 
in  the  only  practical  way. 

Weight 

Then  the  lighter  an  automobile  is  the  better  it  stands  up  and  the  easier 
it  handles.  Excessive  weight  is  a  weakness — a  drawback  in  whatever  way 
you  look  at  it.  Franklin  light  weight  begins  with  air-cooling.  The  motor, 
by  means  of  an  auxiliary  cylinder-exhaust  and  sheet-metal  radiating  flanges, 
is  cooled  by  air  without  using  water.  The  whole  weight  of  the  water  system, 
its  supports,  jackets,  piping,  radiator,  pump  and  what  not  is  dispensed  with. 
The  entire  automobile  is  lighter  and  simpler,  and  stronger.  Our  Model  H 
seven-passenger  touring-car  weighs  2650  pounds;  Model  D  five-passenger, 
2200  pounds.  Weigh  other  automobiles  of  same  ability,  ride  in  them — find 
out  about  their  tire  troubles.  Then  weigh  a  Franklin,  ride  in  it,  and  ask 
Franklin  owners  about  their  tire  troubles. 

Our  new  forty-page  catalogue  de  luxe  treats  the  whole  automobile  question  in  a  clear  and 
fair  manner — shows  why  the  Franklin,  now  in  its  eighth  year,  is  the  logical  automobile  for 
those  who  want  the  best.     Write  for  it. 


Model  D,  28-h.p.,  $2800.     Other  four  and  six-cylinder  models  from  $1750  to  $5000 

H    H    FRANKLIN    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

SYRACUSE   NY 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertlserg.    It  will  be  appreciated. 
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WASHINGTON. 


The  Largest  Drydock  in  the  United  States. 

An  appropriate  ceremony  marked  be- 
ginning woric  on  the  largest  drydock  in  the 
United  States,  at  Bremerton  Navy  Yards, 
on  Puget  Sound,  recently.  The  drydock 
when  completed  will  cost  about  two  million 
dollars,  and  it  will  be  a  model  in  its  class 
and  plenty  large  enough  to  hold  the  largest 
vessels  afloat.  The  contractor  promises 
that  it  will  be  completed  in  two  years.  The 
first  appropriation  of  $100,000  by  Con- 
gress for  the  establishment  of  a  drydock 
on  Puget  Sound  was  made  in  1906,  and  a 
second  one  of  $300,000  was  added  in  1907. 
while  the  last  Congress  allowed  another 
$100,000.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the 
present  contracted  work,  over  $4,000,000 
have  previously  been  spent  on  the  Navy 
Yards  since  the  first  drydock  was  begun. 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Sell  400,000 
Acres  of  Their  Grant. 

As  preliminary  to  the  selling  of  nearly 
half  a  million  acres  of  their  original  land 
grant  in  the  state  of  Washington,  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  has  just  placed 
on  the  market  a  list  of  lands  totaling 
about  40,000  acres.  Nearly  all  of  these 
selections  of  lands  are  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  state  and  near  the  tracks  of  the 
company's  operating  lines.  It  is  thought 
that  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  is  an  indication  that  they  mean 
to  develop  the  country  and  that  they  have 
faith  in  1909  as  an  especially  active  year 
for  the  Northwest  in  the  matters  of  real 
estate  and  settlers.  The  Northern  Pacific 
still  has  about  two  and  a  half  million  acres 
of  their  original  grant  unsold,  though  only 
a  million  acres  of  this  amount  has  as  yet 
been  surveyed. 

Indications    of    Progress    and    Growth    in 
Seattle. 

The  building  permits  issued  in  Seattle 
during  1908  represent  a  sum  which  is  just 
a  little  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the 
total  building  valuation  for  the  year  1905; 
and  1908  with  its  $13,777,329  spent  in 
new  buildings  is  from  thirty  to  forty  per 
cent  better  than  1907.  There  is  not  this 
much  difference  between  the  figures  of 
1907  and  1908,  but  the  cost  of  building 
during  the  past  year  is  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  per  cent  cheaper  than  during  the 
year  previous,  and  thus  paradoxically  the 
business  depression  has  greatly  encouraged 
the  building  industry  in  Seattle. 

Shipping  figures  for  1908  justify  Seat- 
tle's claim  as  one  of  the  great  ports  of  the 
world.  During  the  twelve  months  her 
commerce  by  water  reached  a  total  ap- 
proximating $122,000,000.  which  was  car- 
ried by  1,850  vessels  arriving  and  depart- 
ing from  the  port.  The  total  number  of 
passengers  arriving  and  departing  by 
water  during  the  same  period  was  in  round 


numbers  2,832,000,  and  the  tonnage  of 
deep-sea  vessels,  which  tied  up  in  the  har- 
bor during"  the  year,  was  three  and  a  half 
millions.  The  chief  foreign  shipping  was 
with  the  Orient  and  British  Columbia, 
while  there  is  a  growing  trade  with  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa  and  different  parts  of 
Europe.  Alaska  continues  to  be  the  best 
customer  of  the  port,  and  coastwise  trade 
is  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Notes  From  Irrigation  Projects. 

The  modern  method  of  building  a  West- 
ern town  is  to  be  illustrated  in  the  new 
town  of  Wahluke,  on  the  Columbia,  if  the 
plans  of  the  promoters  materialize.  A 
Spokane  company  has  secured  control  of 
15,000  acres  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia,  just  opposite  the  Hanford  irri- 
gation project  and  fifty  miles  north  of 
Kennewick.  The  town  has  already  been 
platted,  and  it  is  stated  that  work  is  to 
begin  at  once  on  the  $65,000  plant  which 
is  to  take  water  from  the  Columbia  and 
run  it  through  the  twelve  miles  of  ditches. 

That  portion  of  the  Columbia  between 
Pasco  and  Priest  Rapids  is  the  scene  of 
extreme  activity  in  reclamation.  In  addi- 
tion to  two  large  irrigation  projects  there 
are  at  least  a  hundred  small  pumping 
plants  either  under  construction  or  pro- 
jected by  individuals  or  small  private  cor- 
porations, which  purpose  to  lift  the  water 
from  the  broad  Columbia  to  small  tracts 
which  with  water  will  become  the  best 
orchard  sites.  There  is  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  invention  of  a  Montana  man 
who  claims  to  be  able  to  develop  enough 
power  from  the  slow  current  of  the  river 
to  pump  water  to  the  higher  land,  thus 
saving  the  cost  of  artificial  power.  The 
inventor,  J.  R.  Morrison,  has  sufficient 
faith  in  his  discovery  to  be  planning  the 
irrigation  of  a  preliminary  2,000-acre 
tract  near  White  Rapids. 

Construction  work  to  begin  February  1, 
is  the  promise  of  Engineer  Cummings,  of 
Seattle,  who  has  presented  a  plan  to  land- 
owners of  Snipes  Mountain  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  5,000  acres  of  their  land,  by  the 
taking  of  water  from  the  Sunnyslde  canal 
by  syphon  and  lifting  it  still  higher  by  a 
pumping  plant. 

Investigation  of  the  15,000  acres  of  irri- 
gated land  under  gravity  water  system  in 
Richland  Valley,  was  recently  undertaken 
by  Joseph  Underwood,  representing  East- 
ern capital.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  company, 
should  they  decide  to  locate  here,  to  eet 
two  sections  immediately  to  fruit  trees, 
after  which  it  would  be  divided  Into  ten- 
acre  tracts  on  which  colonists  would  bi 
located. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Sprague  the  citizens 
have  held  a  meeting  which  has  resulted  in 
a  determination  to  try  a  new  scheme  of 
Irrigation.     The  plan  is  to  dig  a  well  on 
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Lisle-like  Hose 

The  Guaranteed  Hose  of  Quality 
On  the  Foot  of  every  Man  and  Woman  in  this  countr 

A  FINE,  sheer  lisle-like  hose  made  trom  the  best  American  long  staple  yarn.      We   t)egin 
at  the  top — two  ply  all  the  way  down,  and  wind  up  at  the  heel  and  toe  with  an  extra 
kink.     Triple   cross-woven   at   these  vital   points  where  ordinary   hose    give    way.     We 
also  GUARANTEE  that  the  dye  will  not  fade  or  crock.  : 

MEN'S  and  WOMEN'S  lisle-Iike  hose  (Black,  Tan  and  Grey).j 
SIX  PAIRS,  GUARANTEED  SIX  MONTHS,  $2.00. 

MEN'S  and  WOMEN'S  Pure  Silk  Li«le  (for  formal  occasions).  Men's  in  Black,  Tan,  Grey, 
and  Purple.  Women's  in  Black.  White,  Tan.  Ox  Blood,  Copenhagen,  Green,  Heliotrope.  Purple,.  Pink 
garter  splicing,  SIX  PAIRS,  GUARANTEED  SIX  MONTHS,  $3.00. 

To  make  you  better  acquainted  with   "Knotair"   and  to  prove  the  quality  of  this  high  grade 

hose  we  make  you  the  following 

Special   Introductory   Offer.      Good   Only   for   30   Days    From   This   Date 


urgundy.  Green 
Blue  with  interlaced 


Clip  off  the  attached  coupon,  mail  it  to-day  with  remittance  (any  convenient 
way)  of  25c  and  we  will  send  you  prepaid  one  sample  pair  of  men's  or  women's 
lisle-like  hose  (pure  silk-lisle  35c)  with  the  privilege  that,  after  you  have  examined 
the  hose  and  are  pleased  with  them,  you  can  have  the  balance  of  five  pairs  for 
$1.75  (pure  silk-lisle  $2.65)  together  with  the  guarantee  that  these  six  pairs  will 
wear  you  six  months  without  darning. 

GUARANTEE    GOES    WITH    EVERY    SIX    PAIRS 


You  would  pay  25c  per  pair  for  any  ordinary  stocking,  therefore,  you  take 

absolutely  no  risk  in  purchasing  a  sample  pair  of  "Knotair"  for  25c  (the  mere  cost 

of  the  yarn  and  the  postage,  without  guarantee),  and  if,  after  wearing  the  hose  you 

decide  that  you  do  not  care  for  the  additional  live   pairs,  you  shall   have  had   your 

money's  worth,  and  more.     On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  hose, 

they  can  be  returned  and  you  can  have  your  money  back,  providing,  of  course,  the  hose 

are  not  worn. 

it  doesn't  pay  us  to  break  a  box  of  six  pairs    and  sell  you  one  pair  at  the  cost  of  the 

yarn  and  the  postage,  but  we  are  willing  to  take  this  risk,  knowing  that  if  we  get 

^.--sample  pair  on  your  feet,  you  will  be  so  pleased  with  them  that  you  will  write  us 

-'to  send  you  the  remaining  five  pairs  with  the  Guarantee. 

S^nd  size,  color  and  remittance  according  to  the  quality  desired.     Send 
for  booklet  "Knotair  Kinks"— it  tells  vou  all   about   "Knotair,"   the  Guar- 
anteed  "Hose  of  Quality."     IT'S  FREE. 

The  best  dealers  wanted  in  every  city  and  loten. 

.notair  Hosiery  Company 

5304    Westminster    Avenue 
,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A.  ^v  >^   ^ 
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every  forty-acre  tract  of  fruit  land  and 
establish  a  small  pumping  plant  capable  of 
giving  a  flow  of  100  gallons  of  water  per 
minute,  which  is  estimated  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient amount  for  the  irrigation  of  forty 
acres.  The  water  may  be  had  at  a  depth 
of  twenty  feet  or  less,  and  such  a  system 
would  enable  four  owners  of  ten-acre  or- 
chards to  join  in  securing  a  water  supply 
wholly  independent  of  any  corporation. 

Robert  E.  Cavatte  and  Fred  W.  Heller 
have  just  bought  100  and  160  acres  re- 
spectively, of  the  land  of  the  Sunnyside 
project  near  the  city  of  Sunnyside,  at  an 
average  price  of  $100  per  acre;  the 
tracts  will  be  divided  into  small  orchards. 

At  a  recent  election,  the  citizens  of 
White  Salmon  decided  to  form  an  irriga- 
tion district  and  bond  it  sufficiently  to 
construct  pumping  plants,  reservoirs  and 
canals  sufficient  to  reclaim  a  large  tract 
of  land  which  is  too  high  to  be  reached  by 
any  sort  of  gravity  system  of  irrigation. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  is 
$50,000. 

A  number  of  years  ago  an  Ellensburg 
man  bought  an  8,000-acre  tract  of  land  in 
Kittitas  County  from  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  for  a  dollar  an  acre.  He  has  just 
sold  the  same  tract  to  a  Spokane  man  for 
nine  dollars  an  acre  and  the  latter  will 
probably  also  double  his  money  by  several 
times,  after  he  gets  water  to  it  as  is 
planned. 

D.  C.  Corbin,  of  Spokane,  has  just 
bought  a  1,000-acre  tract  at  Spokane 
Bridge  which  he  will  plant  to  sugar  beets 
and  divide  into  ten-acre  tracts  for  the  real 
estate  market. 

One  of  the  numerous  deals  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pasco  is  the  recent  purchase  of  1,000 
acres  by  J.  A.  Moore,  which  will  be  added 
to  his  previous  1,200  acres,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  at  least  100  Eastern  families 
will  find  homes  here  during  the  next  year 
or  so. 

Development  News  From  All  Parts  of  the 
State. 

The  past  year  has  marked  a  ten  per  cent 
Increase  in  manufacturing  output  for  the 
city  of  Spokane  in  spite  of  the  lessened  de- 
mand for  products  in  many  lines,  due  to 
the  national  depressed  financial  condition. 
The  total  output  for  the  year  shows  a 
valuation  of  $17,000,000. 

The  January  itinerary  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  car,  which  Is  tour- 
ing the  Middle  West  with  the  products  of 
Washington,  under  the  direction  of  the  Im- 
migration Department,  included  twenty- 
five  towns  In  the  states  of  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Paclflc  Exposition  next  year,  four 
important  congresses  will  be  conducted. 
The  presidents  of  all  the  large  Universities 
will  be  invited  to  speak  before  a  congress 


on  educational  matters.  A  religious  con- 
gress will  represent  nearly  every  known 
creed  and  established  church,  while  the 
modern  religious  movement  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  third  congress  which  will  be 
designated  as  the  Emmanuel  or  New 
Thought  Congress.  Besides  these  there 
will  be  a  fourth  congress  to  hear  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  questions  relating  to  civic 
improvement,  by  the  most  prominent  men 
that  can  be  secured. 

After  a  six-months'  investigation  by 
agents  of  Eastern  capitalists,  the  Seattle 
Dock  &  Terminal  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  fixed  at  $2,- 
500,000,  with  the  object  of  building  a 
branch  railroad  and  the  construction  of 
two  miles  of  docks  along  a  dredged  chan- 
nel in  the  Duwamish  Basin.  The  two  miles 
of  dockage  will  accommodate  a  large  num- 
ber of  warehouses,  and  the  canal  will  be 
large  enough  to  load,  at  one  time,  twenty- 
five  of  the  largest  steamships  that  enter 
the  port,  and  handle  two  million  tons  of 
freight  a  year.  The  same  syndicate  has 
large  projects  under  consideration  in  New 
Orleans  and  San  Francisco. 

Wenatchee  section  is  getting  some  good 
advertising  as  the  result  of  the  recent  win- 
ning of  many  of  the  large  prizes  at  the 
National  Apple  Show  in  Spokane.  One  of 
the  exhibitors  accepted  an  offer  for  a 
prize  box  which  gave  him  forty  cents  each 
for  its  11 2  apples,  and  a  ten-acre  orchard 
which  two  years  ago  was  sold  for  $10,500, 
again  has  been  sold  to  a  recent  arrival 
from  Iowa  for  $23,000.  A  million-dollar 
crop  was  harvested  from  the  Valley  last  fall 
and  the  promise  is  of  a  fifty  per  cent 
larger  crop  for  1909. 

A  part  of  the  franchise  has  already  been 
secured  for  the  building  of  a  ten-mile  elec- 
tric railroad  to  connect  Roslyn  and  Cle 
Elum,  opening  up  some  valuable  coal 
lands. 

The  LaConner  Flats,  In  the  vicinity  of 
LaConner,  prove  the  agricultural  value  of 
tide  lands  which  have  been  reclaimed  from 
the  sea  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  diked 
lands  of  Holland.  These  lands  have  yielded 
as  high  as  176  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre, 
it  is  said,  and  the  general  average  is  100 
bushels  per  acre.  Another  Important  In- 
dustry of  this  section  Is  the  raising  of 
cabbage  seed,  which  is  sold  to  Eastern  seed 
dealers.  Just  west  of  this  district  is  the 
rich  Snohomish  Indian  Reservation  of 
10,000  acres,  a  part  of  which  will  be  open 
to  public  sale  as  soon  as  restrictions  are 
removed  which  will  permit  the  Indians  to 
sell  part  of  their  allotments. 

Some  of  the  Islands  of  the  Puget  Sound 
are  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
grapes.  There  has  been  a  tinge  of  frost 
but  once  during  the  past  thirty-four  years. 
Well-kept  vines  have  netted  the  owner  as 
much  as  $1,000  per  acre  in  some  In- 
stances. 
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Fire  Insurance  Rates  Too  High  ? 

Doubtless.  But  the  rate  simply  measures  the  fire 
loss  as  a  thermometer  does  the  temperature.  Rates 
in  America  are  ten  times  higher  than  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  but — in  1  908  the  fire  loss  in  America  was 
238  Millions  of  Dollars.  This  enormous  waste 
w^as  largely  preventable.  Slipshod  methods  of  con- 
struction and  criminal  carelessness  in  the  use  of 
property  bring  about  this  terrible  fire  loss.  Is  it 
any  wonder  fire  rates  are  high  in  America  ? 

Do  you  w^ant  to  help  reduce  the  fire  cost  and 
fire  insurance  rates  ?  THE  HARTFORD  FIRE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  has  published  a  book 
on  this  subject  w^hich  contains  chapters  for  the 
Householder,  the  Merchant  and  the  Manufac- 
turer. It  tells  each  how  to  reduce  the  chance 
of  fire  in  his  particular  class  of  property.  If  all 
property  ow^ners  would  follow  the  suggestions  of 
this  book  the  fire  waste  would  be  lessened  and 
fire  insurance  rates  would  be  greatly  reduced. 
The  book  also  gives  valuable  advice  as  to  how 
insurance  should  be  written  and  tells  in  simple  lan- 
guage common  errors  to  avoid.      This  book  may 

save  you  thousands  of 
dollars  and  much  trouble, 
no  matter  in  what  com- 
pany you  are  insured.  It 
is  free.     Send  for  it  at  once. 


THE  HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Send  me  your  Book  "Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Fire  Insurance"  advertised  in 
Pacific  Monthly. 

Name  


Address 


Don't  forget  to  mention  TUe  Pacific  Monthly  wuen  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Will  Reclaim  80,000  Acres  in  Lincoln  and 
Blaine  Counties. 

One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  the  State 
Land  Board  before  being  replaced  by  the 
new  Board  was  the  closing  of  contracts 
with  the  Twin  Falls  North  Side  Land  & 
Water  Company,  for  the  reclamation  of 
80,000  acres  of  land  in  Lincoln  and  Blaine 
Counties,  under  the  Carey  Act.  This  com- 
pany is  already  engaged  in  reclaiming  an- 
other tract  in  this  section  and  the  new 
contract  covers  the  extension  of  the  Wood 
River  irrigation  project.  About  20,000 
acres  of  their  holdings  will  be  placed  on 
the  market  in  February  at  Gooding,  the 
price  of  water  rights  being  fixed  at  $45 
per  acre. 

Two     Millions     For     Reclamation     in     the 
Jordon  Valley. 

A  delegation  of  citizens  from  Jordon 
Valley  has  signed  contracts  with  W.  M. 
Lucas,  representing  Eastern  capital,  for 
the  reclamation  of  50,000  acres  of  their 
lands.  The  cost  of  the  scheme  is  estimated 
at  $2,000,000,  and  it  is  announced  that 
work  will  be  begun  at  once.  The  central 
feature  of  the  scheme  is  the  building  of  a 
large  reservoir  to  collect  the  flood  waters 
of  the  Jordon  Creek.  With  water  the  land 
will  be  valuable. 

Twenty  Thousand-Acre  Project  in  Portneuf 
Valley. 

That  they  will  have  enough  water  under 
control  to  irrigate  next  season's  crops  in 
the  20,000-acre  Carey-Act  project  in  the 
Portneuf  Valley,  in  Southeastern  Idaho,  is 
promised  by  the  promoters  of  the  project. 
The  twenty-five  mile  ditch  is  under  con- 
struction and  the  money  is  said  to  be  at 
hand  for  immediate  work  on  the  dam. 

Uncle  Sam  After  Homestead  Contestors. 

It  is  said  that  Government  inspectors 
have  been  sent  to  this  state  to  investigate 
the  action  of  those  who  are  apparently  In 
the  business  of  dealing  unlawfully  In 
homestead  relinquishments.  The  custom 
of  these  parties  Is  to  carefully  check  up  all 
those  in  the  state  who  have  made  a  home- 
stead entry,  and  If  every  requirement  of 
the  homestead  law  is  not  complied  with 
to  the  letter,  these  grabbers  file  contests 
and  attempt  to  gain  control  of  the  partly 
improved  land  for  speculation.  Another 
phase  of  the  business  Is  to  locate  on  prom- 
ising quarter  sections  of  land,  persons  who 
have  no  idea  of  complying  with  the  law  in 
full  and  residing  the  necessary  term  of 
years  to  secure  a  deed,  but  who  are  willing 
to  go  out  into  the  wilds  for  a  period  as 
an  investment.  Of  course  the  locator  is 
supposed  to  show  up  before  very  long  with 
an  ambitious  Easterner  who  has  the  money 
to  buy  off  the  original  entryman  and  then 
all  is  ready  for  flllog  od  another  quarter 


section  of  promising  land  and  looking  for 
another  Eastern  homeseeker.  In  the  con- 
testing of  partly  Improved  homesteads 
these  land  sharks  are  especially  unfeeling, 
for  oftentimes  the  homesteader  has  merely 
violated  In  Ignorance  some  minor  point  of 
the  law,  and  to  lose  his  farm  means  the 
loss  of  not  only  all  he  has,  but  from  one 
to  five  years  of  hard  work  of  the  past,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  future. 

General  Reclamation   Notes. 

An  agreemient  is  said  to  have  been 
reached  between  Kuhn  Brothers  and  the 
State  Land  Board  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract  for  the  reclamation  of  what  is 
to  be  known  as  the  Twin  Falls-Oakley 
segregation.  The  project  is  expected  to 
cost  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  and  is 
being  financed  by  the  company,  which  has 
also  financed  several  other  large  Idaho 
reclamation  schemes.  The  company  has 
asked  for  a  segregation  of  40,000  acres, 
and  in  addition  to  this  their  system  will 
irrigate  10,000  acres  of  patented  land.  Two 
large  storage  dams  will  be  erected  in  the 
Goose  Creek  Canyon,  above  Oakley,  and 
an  electric  line  is  proposed  from  Milner  to 
Oakley. 

The  Spokane-Idaho  Irrigation  and 
Power  Company  of  Spokane,  Washington, 
has  acquired  the  rights  of  the  Custer 
County  Irrigation  Company  and  the  deal 
will  insure  practically  a  new  irrigation 
project  for  Custer  County,  since  the  new 
company  will  begin  work  at  once  on  the 
reclamation  of  over  14,000  acres  of  land, 
by  the  construction  of  ditches  and  dams 
that  will  cost  $150,000.  The  cost  of  water 
rights  has  been  fixed  at  $25  per  acre, 
payable  in  ten  equal  payments  similar  to 
the  plan  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  and 
the  water  Is  to  be  delivered  within  a  year. 

Governor  Gooding  has  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Idaho  Irrigation  Company  for 
the  Irrigation  of  three  different  tracts  of 
land;  the  first  for  1,080  acres  south  of 
Gooding,  with  a  water  right  valuation  of 
thirty-five  dollars;  the  second,  for  a  body 
of  land  east  of  Shoshone,  consisting  of 
50,000  acres  of  the  so-called  Dietrich  tract, 
the  cost  of  water  rights  to  be  fifty  dol- 
lars per  acre;  and  the  third,  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  school  lands  lying  In  the 
larger  tract  at  a  cost  of  forty  dollars  per 
acre.  Water  Is  promised  for  this  land  In 
1910,  and  some  of  It  may  be  put  on  sale 
late  In  the  spring. 

Here  And  There  in  Idaho. 

Like  several  other  Western  states,  there 
is  nothing  that  Idaho  needs  so  much  as 
more  railroads.  Many  sections  of  the 
state  must  lie  dormant  until  somebody 
gets  the  vision  and  the  support  necessary 
to  bring  the  civilizing  Influence  of  the 
railroad  to  them.  There  are  many  rich 
mining  districts  which  at  present  are  too 
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Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Make  sure  of  lasting  protection  for  the  roof  of 
your  home.  Get  Genasco — the  roofing  with  the  Hfe 
that  resists  rain,  sun,  air,  heat,  cold,  and  fire. 

You  know  it  will  last  because  we  are  not  afraid  to 
tell  you  what  it  is  made  of — 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

\       Mineral  and  smooth  surface.     The  most  economical  roof- 
/  ing  for  dwellings,  farm  buildings,  factories,  warehouses,  etc. 
'      Look  for  the  trade  mark,  and  insist  on  Genasco.    Backed  by 
our  thirty-two-million-dollar  guarantee.     Write  for  samples 
and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  )argest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world 

PHILADELPHIA 


New  York 


San  Francisco 


Chicago 
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far  from  the  steam  engine  to  allow  ma- 
chinery to  be  carried  to  them.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  railroads  actually  touch 
these  districts,  but  unless  within  fair  prox- 
imity there  can  be  no  market  for  the 
mineral  wealth.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  there  has  been  considerable  rail- 
road construction  during  the  past  year, 
but  in  the  southern  part,  where  are  located 
so  many  of  the  most  promising  of  the  re- 
clamation projects,  railroad  development 
is  far  behind  progress  in  other  ways.  The 
ultimate  success  of  a  reclamation  project 
depends  almost  absolutely  on  the  railroad, 
for  the  produce  grown  under  irrigation 
is  either  too  bulky  or  perishable  to  be 
moved  without  steam  or  electrical  trans- 
portation. 

The  mining  industry  of  Idaho  has  been 
large  enough  in  the  past  to  give  a  market 
to  all  agricultural  products  that  the  rest 
of  the  state  was  able  to  produce,  and  this 
condition  is  likely  to  continue  for  some 
time,  provided  transportation  facilities  are 
extended  as  fast  as  the  new  irrigated  sec- 
tions come  into  productivity,  and  soon 
enough  to  allow  the  development  of  rich 
mineral   sections. 

It  is  prophesied  that  Idaho  will  have 
more  land  under  cultivation  fifteen  years 
from  now  than  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
that  each  acre  will  produce  twice  as  much 
as  the  average  of  the  Eastern  states  that 
know  not  the  arts  or  needs  of  irrigation. 
At  any  rate  the  Gem  State  is  destined  to 
increase  its  present  wealth  by  many 
times. 

The  town  of  Burley  is  one  of  the  am- 
bitious business  centers  of  the  state;  it  is 
the  logical  center  of  the  160,000-acre  Min- 
idoka Government  Irrigation  project.  Just 
a  little  later,  too,  another  lO.OOo  acres 
will  be  added  to  the  original  project,  and 


200,000  more  acres,  prospective  of  recla- 
mation, have  been  withdrawn  from  settle- 
ment by  the  Government.  The  Oakley- 
Goose  Creek  project  of  42,000  acres  is  also 
in  close  proximity.  The  town  of  Burley  is 
less  than  four  years  old,  but  is  already  a 
vigorous  youngster. 

Payette  Valley  promises  to  have  a  pickle 
industry,  for  the  first  experiment  has 
proved  a  decided  success.  Last  spring  a 
man  came  from  the  East  looking  for  a 
pickle  location  and  he  purchased  the 
eighty-acre  Santa  Rosa  farm.  Next  year 
a  large  acreage  will  be  planted,  and  the 
owners  of  the  farm  promise  to  have  an 
up-to-date  pickle  factory  in  operation  by 
that  time. 

Dry-farming  has  been  successfully  fol- 
lowed for  about  seven  years,  it  is  said,  in 
the  foot  hills  near  American  Falls.  One 
community  of  fifty  families  averaged 
twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  on 
dry-farming  land,  and  the  yields  have  gone 
up  as  high  as  sixty-five  bushels  per  acre. 
Several  hundred  filings  have  been  made 
during  the  past  few  months  on  this  class 
of  land,  but  there  is  said  to  be  nearly  a 
third  of  a  million  acres  adjacent  to  this 
place  still  vacant. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  necessary  appropria- 
tions only  half  of  the  mineral  lands  of 
Idaho  have  as  yet  been  surveyed,  and  in 
the  single  county  of  Custer  there  are 
10,000  acres  of  agricultural  lands  that  are 
occupied  but  still  unsurveyed.  Over  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  have  been  expended 
in  mineral  surveys  alone,  since  1865,  but 
this  amount  has  been  far  too  small.  This 
condition  greatly  hampers  development  be- 
cause of  unstability  of  titles  and  rights, 
and  such  a  condition  also  means  a  loss  of 
a  considerable  annual  sum  by  the  state  In 
the  shape  of  uncollected  taxes  on  unsur- 
veyed lands. 


MONTANA. 


Water  in    1909   For  45.000   Acres   of   the 
Lower  Yellowstone  Project. 

It  has  just  been  announced  that  water 
will  be  ready  in  1909  for  about  45,000 
acres  of  the  Lower  Yellowstone  Govern- 
ment project,  which  is  located  jointly  In 
the  states  of  Montana  and  North  Dakota, 
about  one-third  of  the  total  area  being  in 
the  latter  state.  The  project,  when  com- 
pleted, will  irrigate  nearly  70,000  acres 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Yellowstone 
River  just  above  Its  junction  with  the 
Missouri.  The  land  to  be  reclaimed  Is  in 
the  form  of  a  strip  sixty-five  miles  long 
and  only  five  miles  wide  at  the  widest 
point.  This  project  Is  In  the  center  of  one 
of  the  best  and  largest  grazing  areas  to  be 
found  In  the  entire  West,  and  the  land 
when  Irrigated  Is  admirably  adapted  to 
become  the  headquarters  for  the  stockman. 
The  altitude  is  nearly  2,000  feet  and  the 
extremes   in   temperature  between   winter 


and  summer  are  very  great,  but  the  cli- 
mate is  dry  and  neither  the  heat  nor  cold 
is  penetrating  as  in  the  more  humid  sec- 
tions. The  sandy  loam  soil,  the  long  days 
of  sunshine  during  the  growing  season, 
and  the  abundant  water  which  the  govern- 
ment project  insures,  all  will  combine  to 
bring  to  quick  maturity  vegetables,  grains 
and  all  forage  crops.  Alfalfa  will  be  the 
chief  crop,  for  it  returns  five  tons  to  the 
acre  and  there  is  always  a  ready  market 
for  all  that  can  be  raised,  at  about  five 
dollars  per  ton  in  the  stack.  The  farm  unit 
in  this  project  has,  been  made  eighty  acres, 
and  while  practically  all  of  the  public  land 
has  been  filed  upon  there  is  opportunity 
to  secure  private  and  railroad  land  at 
from  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  twenty 
dollars  per  acre  and  the  cost  of  the  water 
right.  The  water  right  is  fixed  at  $42.50 
per  acre  payable  in  not  more  than  ten  in- 
stallments, without  interest.  There  is  also 
an  annual  charge  of  one  dollar  per  acre  for 
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operation  and  maintenance  of  the  canals. 
There  are  six  towns  within  the  project  and 
others  near.  Two  transcontinental  rail- 
way lines  are  within  reach  and  another 
has  been  projected  to  extend  through  its 
entire  length. 

Flathead      Indian      Reservation      To      Be 
Opened. 

While  no  definite  date  has  been  set,  it 
is  expected  that  a  large  tract  in  the  Flat- 
head Indian  Reservation  will  be  opened 
to  public  entry  in  June.  Registrations  for 
the  drawings  will  likely  be  made  at  Kali- 
spel  and  Missoula,  two  of  the  nearest 
towns  of  consequence,  and  enthusiastic 
ones  say  there  will  be  fully  2  5,000  people 
in  line  for  the  hundreds  of  choices  of  free 
land  when  the  great  opening  day  comes. 
Allotments  will  first  be  made  to  the  In- 
dians, and  then  the  remainder  of  the  tract 
will  be  divided  into  numbered  farms,  and 
the  lottery  system  will  probably  prevail  in 
the  selection  of  the  lucky  ones  who  are  to 
share  in  the  free  land.  After  the  reserva- 
tion has  been  opened  it  is  very  likely  that 
either  steam  or  electric  transportation  will 
be  extended  to  it  at  once. 

Eighteen    months    ago    there    were    no 


settlers  living  in  the  locality  of  the  Hunt- 
ley Government  project,  but  today  a  cen- 
sus would  show  a  population  of  nearly  500 
home-makers.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
there  has  not  been  a  single  failure  on  the 
project,  according  to  reports,  and  no  re- 
linquishments of  claims. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
2  5,000  settlers  have  found  homes  in  Mon- 
tana during  the  past  two  years.  One  of 
the  great  needs  of  the  state,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  director  of  the  Montana 
Experiment  Station,  is  the  establishment 
of  numerous  experiment  stations  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  new  settler  in  the  problems  of  the 
local  crop.  This  is  especially  needed  by 
the  settlers  of  the  reclamation  projects, 
who  must  make  their  land  return  a  good 
profit  from  the  start  in  order  to  meet  the 
regular  payments  collected  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  water  right.  "A  successful, 
prosperous,  satisfied  settler,"  the  report 
continues,  "is  the  best  kind  of  an  adver- 
tiser, whereas  the  failure  due  to  improper 
methods  of  farm  practice  will  do  more  to 
keep  settlers  out  and  move  them  out  than 
many  thousands  of  dollars  could  do  to 
bring  them  in." 


CALIFORNIA. 


California  Products  "Against  the  World." 

California's  wonderful  diversity  of  cli- 
mate gives  a  remarkable  range  of  produc- 
tion. She  is  not  only  the  longest  state, 
but  also  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  for 
her  peaks  reach  to  the  greatest  altitude  in 
the  United  States  and  her  depressions  go 
to  the  lowest  level.  First  attracting  at- 
tention as  a  gold-producing  territory,  she 
retains  second  rank  among  the  states  in 
this  industry  with  a  daily  output  of 
151,000".  But  gold  is  minor  among  her 
present  productions.  She  makes  a  credit- 
able showing  in  almost  everything  pro- 
duced in  America,  but  there  are  many 
classes  of  products  in  which  she  is  easily 
first,  and  in  some  among  these  she  sup- 
plies almost  the  entire  quantity  that  is 
home-grown.  Thus  being  without  a  com- 
petitor at  home,  she  has  entered  into  com- 
petition with  the  world,  putting  her  soil 
and  climate  and  products  against  countries 
and  continents.  The  prune  of  France  has 
been  crowded  out  of  our  markets;  the 
oranges  and  lemons  of  Spain,  Sicily  and 
the  West  Indies  cannot  compete  with  the 
California  varieties;  the  wines  of  Califor- 
nia total  more  than  those  of  all  other 
states  combined  and  they  have  largely  re- 
placed those  made  famous  by  the  vine- 
yards of  France,  Italy,  Germany  and 
Spain.  The  currants  of  Greece,  and  the 
raisins  of  France  must  take  second  place 
to  those  of  California;  the  nuts  and  olive 
oil  of  France  and  Spain  have  gone  the 
same  way,  and  the  figs  of  Smyrna  are 
threatened   with   the  same   fate.     Califor- 


nia's latest  ambition  is  to  grow  tobacco 
that  will  control  the  market  against  the 
product  of  Cuba.  Coming  back  to  such 
common  trade  items  as  home  competitors, 
California  leads  the  states  in  the  produc- 
tion of  almonds,  English  walnuts,  citrons, 
peaches,  peas,  asparagus,  barley  and  olive 
oil.  Certainly,  then,  there  is  some  justice 
in  the  claim  of  California  as  the  garden 
spot  of  the  world,  though  less  than  fifty 
years  ago  her  thousand  miles  of  coast  line 
bordered  a  dry,  dusty,  dreary  desert.  And 
the  present  difference  is  the  reward  of  the 
recovery  of  the  plains  and  valleys  from 
aridity,  and  the  study  of  soil  and  climate 
adaptability.  It  is  now  the  land  where 
water  is  of  almost  untold  value  and  is  car- 
ried through  concrete  or  covered  pipes  that 
not  the  smallest  drop  may  be  wasted;  the 
land  whose  agents  are  searching  the  world 
for  new  varieties  of  vegetable  life;  and 
then  if  they  are  not  found,  they  raise  up  a 
Burbank  to  make  them  to  order. 

The  people  of  California  are  wealthy, 
partly  because  they  can  produce  in  such 
variety  and  quantity  and  often  almost  with- 
out competition,  partly  because  they  are 
specializing  in  the  luxuries  of  life  and  tan- 
talizing the  deepest  purses  of  the  nation 
and  world.  The  average  deposit  in  the  sav- 
ings banks  of  California  is  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  state,  and  in  total  amount 
they  are  third  In  the  United  States;  In  total 
assessed  valuation  California  is  fifth 
among  the  states.  California  faces  the 
right  direction  for  the  future,  for  the 
greatest  commerce  of  the  world  has  been 
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prophesied  for  the  Pacific,  and  California 
will  doubtless  maintain  her  share  as 
against  her  northern  sisters  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Already  does  California 
rank  second  in  the  value  of  her  private 
ships  of  over  five  tons,  having  pushed  up 
from  sixth  place  in  five  years.  Thus  is 
California  not  only  the  world's  garden,  but 
she  is  also  one  of  the  gateways  through 
which  civilization  must  pass  in  its  marvel- 
ous Western  march. 

Recent  Growth  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  1870  Los  Angeles  talked  of  her  6,000 
population;  in  1880  she  had  jumped  to 
15,000;  just  thirteen  years  after  this  last 
date  she  was  five  times  as  large;  in  ten 
years  more  she  was  almost  twice  as  large 
again  and  had  grown  to  a  healthy  135,000; 
and  in  five  years  more,  or  at  the  close  of 
1908,  she  more  than  doubled  herself  again 
and  has  entered  into  the  new  year  with  a 
round  300,000  Of  course  there  must  be  a 
reason  behind  all  these  figures,  for  Los 
Angeles  has  far  outstripped  the  pace  of  the 
average  West.  Los  Angeles  people  talk  of 
themselves  as  living  in  "the  throbbing 
heart  of  the  big  Southwest,"  and  begin  to 
orate  about  their  Gospel  of  Sunshine. 
Sum  it  up  then  in  the  words:  climate  and 
trade.  Los  Angeles  is  making  the  most  of 
her  climate.  She  has  a  Southern  Italy  in 
the  winter  and  something  better  in  the 
summer.  The  out-of-doors  is  made  to 
plead,  for  Los  Angeles  people  claim  their 
3,000-acre  park  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world.  She  speaks  of  her  500-acre  park 
as  a  small  one,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
parks  of  her  elaborate  system  are  merely 
"beauty  spots."  In  the  trade  world  Los 
Angeles  is  the  logical  distribution  point 
for  an  immense  area.  Four  transconti- 
nental railroad  lines  reach  this  city  and  a 
large  feature  in  the  traffic  by  this  far 
southern  route  is  the  fact  that  these  roads 
are  able  to  avoid  nearly  all  the  heavy 
grades  of  the  further  north  roads  and  thus 
make  better  time  on  a  longer  haul.  The 
new  Panama  Canal  will  be  another  big 
boost  to  the  port,  as  will  also  be  the  grow- 
ing Pacific  trade. 

Notes  on  Irrigation  and  Water  Power. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Sacramento  River 
Farms  Company,  of  Woodland,  to  reclaim 
and  irrigate  the  old  Fair  ranch,  and  In- 
itial work  is  promised  soon  on  the  |22,600 
plant  required  for  the  joint  use  of  drain- 
age and  irrigation.  A  400  horse-power 
pumping  plant  will  be  established  and  the 
district  to  be  covered  by  the  company 
totals  about  9,700  acres. 

A  project  which  has  for  its  ultimate  pur- 
pose the  irrigation  of  200,000  acres  of 
land  in  Butte  and  Olenn  Counties  is  being 
promoted  by  the  Feather  River  Canal 
Company.  The  water  to  fill  the  large 
canals  will  be  taken  from  the  Feather 
River  near  Oroville.     This  company  has 


just  acquired  the  rights  of  a  former  com- 
pany and  the  plan  is  to  immediately  re- 
habilitate the  old  system  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  $35,000  and  to  have  a  good  supply 
of  water  on  the  land  during  1909.  The 
main  canal,  as  surveyed,  will  be  twenty- 
two  miles  in  length,  and  the  water  will 
be  supplied  by  the  principal  tributary  of 
the  Sacramento  River.  The  first  orange 
tree  to  be  planted  in  Northern  California 
is  on  the  banks  of  the  Feather  River  and 
is  bearing  large  crops  on  its  fifty-year-old 
branches.  The  land  under  the  canals  will 
grow  a  large  variety  of  crops,  and  a  cer- 
tain part  of  it  is  specially  adapted  to 
oranges,  olives,  figs  and  grapes.  Recent 
experiment  has  also  proved  rice  to  be  a 
successful  and  profitable  crop  in  certain 
districts.  Arrangements  are  said  to  have 
been  made  with  colonizing  companies  to 
bring  settlers,  largely  of  German  and 
Swedish  stock,  from  the  Northwestern 
States  as  soon  as  the  water  is  ready  for 
use  for  the  first  5,000  acres  of  the  project. 

California  Progress  Notes. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
cently demonstrated  that  cotton  of  the 
Egyptian  variety  will  grow  in  the  Yuma 
Valley  of  Arizona,  and  if  there,  why  not  in 
California?  is  the  question  now  asked.  In 
another  year  the  new  industry  is  to  be 
tried  out  in  the  Coachella  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  recent  report  on  the  Yuma 
experiment  it  is  said  that  every  acre  of 
valley  land  of  like  climate  that  will  grow 
barley  is  also  suitable  for  this  variety  of 
cotton.  Ambitious  farmers  are  now  going 
to  see  if  they  cant  keep  at  home  some  of 
the  $16,000,000  that  are  annually  sent 
away  In  payment  for  Egyptian  cotton. 

It  is  just  being  discovered  that  the  Mis- 
souri variety  of  hickory  nut  will  grow  In 
California,  according  to  an  experiment 
near  Suisun,  and  it  Is  prophesied  that  the 
growing  of  this  nut,  together  with  the 
pecan,  which  has  also  been  proved  adapted, 
will  soon  become  an  industry  In  the  state. 

New  Interest  has  been  stimulated  in 
California  among  the  rice  planters  of  the 
Gulf  States  by  the  report  of  the  enormous 
yields  in  the  rice-growing  experiments  of 
Butte  and  Glenn  Counties  during  the  past 
two  years.  A  profit  of  $100  per  acre  on 
the  experiment,  and  crops  double  the  size 
of  those  of  the  native  fields  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  is  the  interesting  report 
being  sent  out  by  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Development  Association.  The  experi- 
ment was  first  tried  on  the  low  lands,  but 
these  were  found  too  foggy,  then  some 
crank  thought  of  trying  out  the  irrigated 
highlands,  with  the  above  surprising  re- 
sult. 

The  American  hen  is  said  to  be  the 
greatest  producer  of  wealth  in  proportion 
to  her  value  of  all  legitimate  investments, 
and  certainly  the  people  of  Petaluma,  So- 
noma County,  believe  the  adage,  for  their 
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The  Colt,  caliber  .25  Automatic  Pistol,  weight  13  ounces,  is  only  A}^  inches  long, 
and  of  flat,  compact  shape — just  fits  a  man's  vest,  or  can  be  carried  in  a  lady's  muff 
or  hand  bag. 

It  has  the  effectiveitess  of  larger  pistols,  without  their  bulk. 

Its  metal-patched  bullets,  driven  at  high  velocity  by  smokeless  powder,  will  pene- 
trate four  and  one  half  %  inch  pine  boards. 

Shoots  as  fast  as  the  trigger  is  pulled  ;  ejects  the  empty  shells  and  reloads  automatically 
for  each  shot.     Shoots  straight  and  hits  hard. 

Equipped  with  three  separate  devices,  either  of  which  positively  prevents  accider>tal 
discharge. 

A  handy,  reliahle  and  practical  pocket  pi»loli  backed  by  the  COLT^ 
guarantee  for  Quality,  Strength  and  DurabmtV.  Unequalled  iat^ 
simplicity  and  rapidity  of  action.  Perfect  in  »a|ance  and  with  a  grijl 
that  fits  the  hand.  I  /■'T'\ 

See  One  at  Your  Dealer^s 

or,  why  not  send  for  our  New  Catalog 
No.  60 ,  just  out  ? 

It   describes   guaranteed  Colt   Rewlvers  and   Auto- 
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Just  (fits 


matic   Pistols   in   all   desii 
sizes,  adapted  for  all  pu 


COLT  Amu  are  fully  tuarantc«d 
for  uw  with  Smokeless  and 
other  powders  in  standard,  fac- 
tory loaded  ammunition. 


jgalibers  and 


/\  Colt  Patent  Firearms 
™~~    "IIar'tford.  conn 
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DEVELOPMENT  NEWS. 


Plant  Your  Money 

A  YEARLY  INCOME  FOR  LIFE  ASSURED 

Cultivated  Rubber  Trees  produce  the  largest  returns  of  any  industry  in 
the  world  today.  Rubber  Planting  Companies  paid  dividends  last  ycai 
oF  from  I  5  to  55%,  when  the  oldest  trees  on  their  properties  were  eight 
and  the  majority  six  years'  old  and  the  capitalization  based  on  a  valua- 
tion  of  $500  to  $100iO  per  acre  of  planted  tree*. 

Stock  in  These  Companies  Cannot  be  Bought 
for  Less  Than  Three  to  Eight  Times  Par  Value 

We  will  sell  you  an  acre  in  our  plantation,  which  we  guarantee  to  clear, 
plant,  develop  and  harvest  for  you,  for  $248,00,  payable  $4.00  per 
month,  or  for  $250.00  fcash,  on  which  we  pay  you  4%  interest  per 
annum  during  the  development  period  of  five  years. 

Interest  Deposited  With  and  Guaranteed  by 
Hibernia  Savings  Bank  of  Portland,  Oregon 

Five  acres  will  give  you  absolute  financial  independence. 
We  have  over  1 ,500  acres  planted,  400  acres  being  nearly  five  years  old. 
This  tract  we  expect  to  tap  very  soon,  so  novf  is  the  time  to  purchase 
acreage,  before  this  tappin,?  is  done  —  for  Just  as  soon  as  we  pay  our 
first  dividend  on  this  producing  acreage,  the  value  of  the  newly 
planted  tract  will  double  or  treble. 

To  purchcise  acreage  in  a  company  that  is  on  the  threshold  of  tapping 
operations  is  by  far  the  best  investment  that  can  be  found.  In  this  way 
you  Mrill  not  have  to  wait  the  six  years  that  it  requires  for  the  trees 
to  mature  before  the  value  of  your  acreage  will  be  many  times  what  you 
have  to  pay  for  it  now. 

Our  officers  and  directors  are  Portland  business  men  of  highest  standing. 
Write  for  our  free  booklet— it  will  pay  you 

MEXICAN  RUBBER  CULTURE  COMPANY 

1123-25  BOARD   OF  TRADE  BUILDING  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

References :    Bradstreet  Mercantile  Asency ;  Hibernia  Savings  Bank,  Portland,  Oregon 


Ipve  i.f  Kulihcr  Trees  For 
tation  of  Mexican  KuIiIk 


restricted  area  claims  more  laying  hens 
than  any  other  like  section  in  the  world. 
The  hen  population  of  the  place  is  some- 
thing like  2,500,000,  and  from  the  county 
8,000,000  dozen  eggs  were  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  last  year.  One  of  the  hatch- 
eries of  the  place  can  turn  out  100,000 
chicks  a  month  and  it  is  crowded  full  most 
of  the  time.  With  all  this,  the  state  im- 
ports several  million  dozen  eggs  each  year 
to  make  up  its  deficiency. 


The  sugar  beet  industry  in  California 
has  grown  to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
a  year  and  the  returns  to  the  farmer  are 
between  twenty-five  donars  and  $100  per 
acre  annually.  The  industry  is  extremely 
safe  for  the  grower,  for  his  crop  is  con- 
tracted ahead,  and  the  factory  will  even 
take  the  half-grown  crop  and  bring  it  to 
maturity  if  the  grower  should  get  down 
on  his  luck.  On  irrigated  beet-land  there 
is  extremely  small  chance  of  crop  failure. 


ARIZONA. 


Yuma  Project  Nearing  Completion. 

Decidedly  the  most  complicated  among 
all  the  Government  reclamation  systems 
of  the  West  is  the  130,000-acre  Yuma  pro- 
ject of  Arizona  and  California,  which  is 
fast  nearing  completion.  The  difficult 
task  before  the  engineer  in  charge  is  the 
complete  control  of  the  great  Colorado 
River  with  its  shifting  channel,  spring 
floods,  and  muddy  waters  carrying  vast 
amounts  of  silt.  At  the  site  chosen  for 
the  dam  the  river  bluffs  are  nearly  a  mile 
apart,  and  between  these  bluffs  three  con- 
crete walls  have  been  closed  across  the 
stream,  raising  the  surface  of  the  water 
about  ten  feet  and  backing  it  upstream  al- 
most ten  miles.  The  basin  thus  formed  will 
have  an  area  of  about  eight  square  miles 


and  much  of  the  silt  of  the  river  will  col- 
lect here  preventing  the  filling  up  of  the 
canals  and  ditches.  This  great  dam,  226 
feet  in  thickness  and  constructed  simul- 
taneously from  either  bank,  was  recently 
closed  in  the  center  and  the  entire  flow  of 
the  river  is  now  passing  through  two  large 
sluiceways  at  the  ends  of  the  dam.  To 
protect  the  lower  lands  of  the  project  from 
the  spring  overflows  of  the  Colorado,  a 
total  length  of  seventy-five  miles  of  levees 
have  been  constructed.  The  main  canal 
will  begin  on  the  California  side  and  ex- 
tend through  the  Yuma  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. At  a  lower  point  a  part  of  the  water 
will  be  carried  back  across  the  Colorado 
by  means  of  an  inverted  siphon  passing 
under  the  river.     Canals  will  follow  both 
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sides  of  the  Yuma  Valley  from  this  point 
to  the  Mexican  border,  recovering  some  of 
the  richest  land  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Government  projects.  The  soil  and  climate 
of  the  Yuma  Valley  has  been  compared  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  date  palms,  Egyp- 
tian cotton,  oranges  and  all  sorts  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  common  to  temperate  and 
semi-tropical  zones  grow  abundantly.  Al- 
falfa produces  from  seven  to  twelve  tons 
to  the  acre,  and  the  vegetables  and  small 
fruits  of  the  Yuma  are  the  earliest  on  the 
market. 

About  17,000  acres  of  the  Yuma  Indian 


Reservation  on  the  California  side  will  be 
opened  to  settlement  probably  in  October, 
or  as  soon  as  the  water  is  ready  for  distri- 
bution. The  farm  units  will  vary  in  size 
from  twenty  to  thirty  acres,  according  to 
the  soil,  and  already  a  townsite  has  been 
platted  near  the  center  of  the  tract,  the 
lots  of  which  will  probably  be  auctioned 
off  at  the  time  of  the  opening.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  lands  that  will  be  supplied 
with  water  in  1909  are  all  under  private 
ownership,  but  there  are  many  excess 
holdings  that  must  be  disposed  of  soon  by 
the  owners. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Half    Million    Acres    Restored    to    Public 
Settlement. 

A  proclamation  has  recently  been  issued 
by  President  Roosevelt,  through  the  office 
of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  restoration  to 
public  entry  of  a  little  more  than  a  half- 
million  acres  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reser- 
vation. The  restored  area  is  a  part  of  that 
added  to  the  original  Reservation  by  ex- 
ecutive orders  late  in  1907  and  early  in 
1908.  The  counties  of  New  Mexico  to 
profit  by  the  recent  restoration  are  those 
of  Rio  Arriba,  Sandoval  and  McKinley, 
and  the  land  is  fitted  for  agriculture  and 
grazing. 


New  Mexico's  Plea  For  Statehood. 

The  chief  topic  of  the  recent  report  of 
the  Territorial  Governor  is  a  plea  for 
statehood,  and  he  is  able  to  group  a  very 
strong  array  of  facts  to  sustain  the  plea. 
The  estimate  of  the  present  population  of 
the  territory  is  450,000,  and  even  allowing 
but  400,000  as  a  conservative  estimate, 
there  are  twice  as  many  people  calling 
New  Mexico  their  home  as  there  were  ten 
years  ago,  which  is  a  growth  not  easily 
duplicated  among  Western  states,  and  a 
number  almost  as  large  as  the  present 
population  of  several  "states"  that  have 
had  that  dignity  for  years.     The  develop- 


The  Convalescent 

requires  the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  digestive  energy. 


Pure  Food  Guarantee  on 
Every  Bottle 


"The  Pure  Malt  Tonic" 


supplies  this  need.      It  is  retained  by  the  most 
delicate   stomach  and  is   easily  assimilated. 

ASK  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 

MALT  RAINIER  DEPARTMENT 

Seattle  Brewing  &  Malting  Company 

Dlstributingr  Agreucles  at 
SPOKANE.  WASH.  PORTLAND.  ORE.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


WM.  BLACKMAN, 

161  South  Post  St. 


S.  M.  BLUMAUER, 

Front  and  Overton  Sts. 


JOHN  RAPP  &  SON, 

9th  and  Townsend  Sts. 
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Face  Powder 


The  Wonderful  Beautifier 

Has  restored  and  preserved  the  complexions 
of  thousands  of  women.  Use  Lablache 
as  a  protection  against  cold 
and  wind,  the  cause  of 
red,  rough,  chapped  skin. 

Rrfuse  Subttitute*.  They  may  be 
dangierous.  Flesh,  While,  Pink  or 
Creanu  50c.  a  bo»,  of  dnigjrista  or 
by  mail.  Send  lOc  for  sample  Box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.,  French  Perfumers 

Dept.  32, 1 25  Kingston  St. 

Boston,   Mass. 


RECAMIER  CREAM 


For  the  Complexion 

Will  cure  a  bad 
skin  anil  pre- 
serve a  good 
one.  ,  .^ 

Used  by  cele- 
brated beauties 
forneara  century 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

Two  sizos— 
50c  and  $  I  .CO 


Recunier  Manf  g.  Co.,  No.  127  W.  31st  St,  N.  Y.  Gty 

8«nd  for  free  aample  and  interesting  illustrated  boo  let 
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DON'T  SHOUT! 

"The  Morley  Phone' 

makes    lo'w   sounds  plainly  heard. 
A  miniature  Phone  for  the  Ear — 
invisible,  easily  adjusted,   and  en- 
tirely comfortable.  Over  fifty  thou- 
sand   sold,    giving    relief    from 
deafness  and  head  noises.  There 
sure  but  few  cases  of  deafness 
that  cannot  be  benefited. 
Write  for  booklet  and  tcstimoniala 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  100 
Perrr  Bide,  16th  andCheatnut  Su.       PHILADELPHIA 

^•"TeT99c 

Our    Princess  Beth  em- 
broidery   has    created    a 
sc-nsation  among  needle- 
workers.      To    advertise 
our  exclusive  designs  we 
will  send  Waist  exactly  like 
cut,  stamped  on  finest  grade 
Lingerie    Lawn,    complete   with 
to  embroider,  all  for  OOo 

FRKK— We    will    comromce    the    embroidery 
•bowlnfcrery  detail  ol  the  work,  wiilioul  extra  co«t. 
IMPOHTANT   -If  you  wi«h  parcel  regimered  rtirlofeelEhtrenft  extra, 

THE  NEEDLFXRAFT  SHOP  PoMiaWor^ron 


ment  during  the  past  year  is  the  greatest 
that  the  territory  has  ever  known  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  fu- 
ture years  will  see  proportionate  increases 
in  wealth  and  population.  The  report  esti- 
mated that  the  increase  in  wealth  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  has  been  $25,000,- 
000,  and  during  the  past  two  fiscal 
years  there  have  been  30,000  original 
land  entries  covering  5,000,000  acres. 
Records  at  the  land  office  show  that 
2  5,000  of  these  entries  have  been  made  by 
people  from  other  states  and  territories, 
and  allowing  an  average  of  four  persons  to 
a  claim  the  increase  in  population  during 
the  two  years  from  this  one  source  would 
be  a  round  100,000.  These  immigrants 
have  been  almost  wholly  American  born, 
and  the  states  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa and  Texas  are  to  be  credited  with 
the  largest  number.  The  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Southern  States  have 
also  sent  a  part  of  the  homeseekers. 

The  number  of  land  entries  during  the 
twelve  months  of  1908  (the  fiscal  year 
covered  by  the  report  ends  June  30, 
1908),  totals  22,000  and  covers  2,850,000 
acres,  a  record  not  equalled,  it  is  said,  by 
any  other  Western  state.  New  Mexico 
still  has  40,000,000  acres  of  land  open, 
13,000,000  acres  of  which  is  capable  of 
dry-farming,  it  is  estimated,  and  2,000,000 
acres  capable  of  irrigation.  Permits  have 
been  issued  during  1908  by  the  Territorial 
Engineer  for  the  irrigation  of  654,500 
acres  of  land,  and  reclamation  works 
which  have  alfeady  been  constructed  or 
are  under  course  of  construction  by  the 
Government,  will  irrigate  250,000  acres. 

The  chief  industries  of  the  state  are 
agriculture,  stock  raising  and  mining, 
while  timber  will  be  a  source  of  future 
wealth.  The  growing  of  cantaloupes  has 
been  a  leading  industry  in  the  Mesilla  Val- 
ley, and  already  over  4,000  acres  have  been 
devoted  to  it.  The  territory  has  also  had 
about  5,000  acres  in  cotton  during  the 
past  year  and  the  experiment  proves  that 
at  least  four  counties  can  profitably  grow 
this  plant.  The  United  States  Geological 
Survey  estimates  that  there  are  165,000,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal  in  sight  in  the  terri- 
tory, though  this  deposit  has  been  but 
little  disturbed  as  yet. 

UTAH. 

One  of  the  unique  Industries  of  the  state 
of  Utah  is  the  raising  of  trout  for  the  mar- 
ket. All  over  the  state  are  private  hatch- 
eries where  fish  are  turned  out  by  the 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
kept  until  grown  large  enough  for  the 
market,  where  they  can  be  disposed  of  at 
a  good  profit  on  the  Investment  of  time 
and  capital.  The  chief  requisite  of  the 
trout  farm  Is  plenty  of  pure  cold  water. 
The  best  condition,  of  course.  Is  a  number 
of  large  cold  springs,  but  these  are  not 
always  to  be  had,  nor  necessary.  Artesian 
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wells  have  been  found  a  good  substitute  in 
many  cases,  while  a  good  mountain  stream 
that  maintains  its  flow  through  the  dry 
season  and  can  be  protected  from  contami- 
nation, can  be  made  to  furnish  an  ideal 
home  for  the  trout,  indeed  it  is  his  natural 
environment.  Having  the  water  supply, 
a  number  of  ponds  are  constructed,  a 
stock  of  fish  is  secured  and  the  industry 
begun.  It  is  estimated  that  only  two  per 
cent  of  the  spawn  deposited  naturally  in 
the  streams,  mature.  The  private  hatch- 
ery can  mature  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  frys  from  the  eggs  that  have  been  se- 
cured by  stripping  the  female  fish  just 
before  she  is  ready  to  spawn  naturally. 
The  fish  are  divided  into  "herds"  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  kept  in  separate  ponds 
and  fed  just  as  are  the  chickens.  When 
the  ground-meat,  shorts  and  meal  is 
thrown  into  the  ponds  the  fish  crowd 
about,  each  ready  for  his  share  and  willing 
to  nose  his  fellows  a  little  if  necessary  in 
order  to  get  it.  Besides  the  supplying  of 
the  market  and  being  ready  to  fill  mail  or 
phone  orders,  the  fish-grower  sometimes 
adds  to  his  revenue  by  renting  his  ponds 
to  the  tourist  or  sportsman  and  allowing 
him  to  catch  as  many  as  he  desires.  The 
visitor,  of  course,  pays  the  market  price 
for  his  string  of  fish  and  gets  the  fun, 
while  the  trout  grower  is  saved  all  the 
trouble  of  marketing. 

Irrigation  Possibilities  in  Utah. 

The  bureau  of  statistics  estimates  three 
dollars  an  acre  as  the  present  valuation  of 
arid  land  in  Utah,  but  with  irrigation  these 
values  would  at  once  advance  to  from  fifty 
to  seventy  dollars  an  acre.  The  report 
estimates  that  there  are  20,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  state  still  susceptible  of  cul 
tivation  either  as  irrigated  land  or  through 
the  modern  methods  of  dry-farming.  Utah, 
with  an  area  of  55,000,000  acres,  has  a 
population  of  but  350,000,  the  rural  por- 
ti..n  of  which  is  living  on  22,000  farms 
Besides  having  some  of  the  oldest  irri- 
gated, and  most  productive  arid  land  of 
the  West.  Utah  also  claims  the  attention 
of  the  home-seeker  and  investor  through 
her  new  coal-fields,  extensive  oil-wells, 
vast  beds  of  copper,  an  enormous  supply 
of  asphaltum  for  road  construction,  newly 
discovered  silver  and  lead  deposits,  and 
valuable  quarries  of  marble. 

ALASKA. 

Congress  Asked  for  a  Million  Dollars  for 
Interior  Development. 

All  of  the  modern  means  for  stirring 
public  sentiment  have  been  put  to  work 
by  the  Alaskan  "Road  Apostle,"  who  has 
recently  been  touring  the  Northwest,  with 
the  hope  that  he  may  create  a  wave  that 
will  warm  the  heart  of  Congress  and  even 
reach  to  its  pocket  for  a  million  or  so  as 
an  initial  investment  in  Alaskan  road- 
building.      The   specially   appointed   agent 
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MUSIC 

LESSONS 

FREE 


IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

A  wonderful  offer  to  every  Jover  of 
music  whether  a  beginner  or  an  ad- 
vanced player.  Ninety-six  lessons 
(or  a  less  number,  if  you  desire)  for 
either  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar, 
Banjo,  Cornet,  SightSinging,  or  Man- 
dolin will  be  given  free  to  make  our 
home  study  courses  for  these  instru- 
ments know^n  in  your  locality.  You 
will  get  one  lesson  weekly,  and  your 
only  expense  during  the  time  you 
take  the  lessons  will  be  the  cost  of 
postage  and  the  music  you  use, 
w^hich  is  small.  Write  at  once.  It  will 
mean  much  to  you  to  get  our  free 
booklet.  It  w^ill  place  you  under 
no  obligation  whatever  to  us  if  you 
never  write  again.  You  and  your 
friends  should  know  of  this  work. 
Hundreds  of  our  pupils  write: 

"Wish  I  had  known  of  your  school 
before."  "Have  learned  more  in  one 
term  in  my  home  with  your  weekly  les- 
sons than  in  three  terms  with  private 
teachers,  and  at  a  great  deal  less 
expense."  "Everything  is  so  thorough 
and  complete."  "The  lessons  are  marvels 
of  simplicity,  and  my  1 1  year  old  boy 
has  not  had  the  least  trouble  to  learn." 

One  minister  w^rites: 

"As  each  succeeding  lesson  comes  1  am 
more  and  more  fully  persuaded  1  made 
no    mistake    in  becoming  your  pupil." 

Established  1 898 — have  thousands 
of  pupils  from  eight  years  of  age  to 
seventy.  Don't  say  you  cannot  learn 
music  'till  you  send  for  our  free 
booklet  and  tuition  offer.  It  w^ill  be 
sent  by  return  mail  free.     Address 

U.S.SCHOOLOFMUSIC 

Box  P,  225  Fifth  Ave.     New  York  City 


330.r 
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If  you  build  this  summer 
We'll  pay  the  plumber 

rroviaea  ^^    your  plumbing 

bill  ordinarily  runs  about  10%  of  the 
total  cost  of  a  completed  building. 
You  cannot  make  10%  easier  than 
by  saving  it.  If  you  don't  believe, 
after  consulting  -with  us,  that  we  can 
save  you  the  cost  of  your  plumb- 
ing, we  don't  v^^ant  your  business. 
We  make  our  money  by  saving 
you  money.  We  would  rather  do  a 
large  business  on  small  margins  than 
make  big  profits  on  a  small  business. 

"ARCHITECTURE" 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  portfolio 
of  new  ideas  for  builders —  1  909 
edition  —  contains  more  than  7  0 
pictures  and  plans  of  modern  dwell- 
ings, bungalows,  apartment  houses, 
business  blocks  and  public  buildings. 
Full  of  valuable  sugg'estions 
for  intending  builders,  combin- 
ing practical  and  artistic  ideas. 
Something  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Mailed,  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents, 
to  any  address  in  the  w^orld. 
Fifty  cents  represents  but  small 
part   of  actual   expense   to   us. 

C.C.  Dose  &  Company 

ARCHITECTS 


ORIENTA  L    BLOCK 

SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A 


has  but  one  story — Alaska  rich  beyond  our 
dreams  but  scarcely  able  to  move  because 
of  excessive  transportation  charges  and 
the  danger  and  hardship  of  travel.  Seattle, 
remembering  the  day  when  Alaskan  gold 
awoke  it  from  a  satisfied  town  and  started 
it  with  a  bound  toward  a  great  city,  has 
agreed  to  set  apart  a  special  "Alaskan  Road 
Day,"  when  the  needs  of  the  great  North- 
ern territory  will  be  shouted  to  the  world. 
On  this  day,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  send  resolutions  to  all  other  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  to  all  manufacturing  and 
trade  organizations,  and  individuals  will 
join  with  special  pleas  to  acquaintances, 
for  Alaska's  "million"  from  Congress.  It 
is  expected  that  2,000,000  letters  will  be 
mailed  on  this  one  day,  telling  how  that 
Alaska,  with  her  great  contribution  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  gets  no  river-and- 
harbor  and  public-building  appropriations 
common  to  the  States.  A  trunk  wagon- 
road  from  Valdez  to  Fairbanks,  thence  to 
Nome,  is  needed  first  and  it  will  cost  be- 
tween five  and  six  millions,  but  a  single 
million  is  considered  enough  to  get  the 
appropriation  habit  started  in  Congress.  In 
his  characteristic  manner,  the  President 
has  already  written  to  the  "Road  Apostle": 
"If  there  is  any  way  that  I  can  help  you 
to  help  Alaska,  I  will  do  it  with  all  my 
heart." 

HAWAII. 

American  Fanners  Wanted  in  Hawaii. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  is  the  American  farmer,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  Government  au- 
thorities and  others  who  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Islands.  The  per  capita  wealth 
of  Hawaii,  based  upon  the  returns  from 
the  merchandise  that  has  been  shipped 
away  during  1908,  is  about  $225,  or  over 
seven  times  that  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
practically  only  one  industry,  that  of  sugar 
production,  has  been  known  to  the  Islands 
until  during  the  past  year  or  two.  It  w..3 
after  the  annexation  of  the  Islands  as  a 
territory  on  a  par  with  Alaska,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  that  a  small  colony  of 
settlers  demonstrated  In  the  face  of  gen- 
eral scepticism  that  the  pine-apple  could 
be  profitably  grown  in  Hawaii.  During  the 
very  few  years  since  that  time  this  indus- 
try has  pushed  itself  to  second  place  in 
the  trade  of  the  territory.  Other  forms  of 
fruit  culture  could  be  made  as  profitable 
as  that  of  the  pine-apple,  but  the  land- 
owner or  settler  does  not  need  to  break 
Into  new  fields  In  order  to  utilize  the 
wealth  of  climate  and  soil.  Such  common 
articles  as  potatoes,  onions,  and  cabbage 
were  Imported  In  large  quantities  last 
year;  also  poultry,  dairy  products,  even 
tropical  fruit.  Many  kinds  of  fruit  grow 
practically  without  attention,  and  grapes, 
corn,  sweet  potatoes  can  be  produced  dur- 
ing practically  any  month  of  the  year,  and 
at   certain   seasons   there   would     be     Im- 
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Refinish  a  Rece  of  TOUR 
^l^atOUKtxpens 

Let  us  send  the 
MaterialsFree 


W 


E  WANT  a  sample  of  wood  finishing  done  with  our 
preparations  in  your  home.  We  will  send  the  materials 
to  do  the  work.     Here  they  are : 

A  bottle  of  Johnson's  Ellectric  Solvo  to  quickly  remove  the 
old  finish — 

A  bottle  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  (you  to  choose  the  color 
from  our  1 4  different  shades)  to  color  the  wood — 
A]  sample  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Weix  to  give  that  beautiful   "hand-rubbed"  effect  — 
And  our  illustrated  guide  book  for  home  beautifying  which  includes  complete  color  card 
and  tells  how_to  finish  and  refinish  wood. 

No  doubt  you  have  some  piece  of  furniture  that  you  prize  highly,  yet  do  not  use  on  account  of 
the  worn  condition  of  its  finish,  or  because  it  does  not  harmonize  with  other  furniture  or  decorations. 

Use  this  outfit,  which  we  want  to  send  you  free,  for  refinishing  it,  anJ.  you  wll  be  surprised  to 
learn  how  easily  the  work  is  done  and  the  beauty  of  the  result. 

May  we  send  you  these  three  packages,  and  the  valuable  six-color  book,  free  at  once  ?  Learn 
from  the  test  the  beautiful  effect  obtained  from  the  use  of 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye      ^ 

It  is  not  a  mere  stain.     It  is  a  deep  seated  dye — sinking  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  ^     ^ 

and  bringing  out  the  beauty  of  the  grain.     When  finished  with  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax         ^    ^  . 
you  have  a  permanent  finish  of  real  beauty  and  most  artistic  effect.    We  want  to  give  ^  .  <Ax}-{a, 

you  these  three  packages  at  once.     Send  ten  cents  to  partially  pay  cost  of  packing  ^r      i^-^-^^ 

and  postage — using  coupon  below  for  your  convenience. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye  comes  in  1 4  Standard  shades : 


No.  126  Light  Oak        No.  128  Light  Mahogany  No. 

No.  123  Dark  Oak         No.  129  Dark  Mahogany  No. 

No.  125  Mission  Oak     No.  130  Weathered  Oak  No. 

No.  140  Manilla  Oak    A/b.  131   Brown  Weathered  Oak  No. 
No.  no  Bog  Oak           No.  132  Green  Weathered  Oak 

Half-pints  30c;    pints  50c.      Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  10c  and  25c 

packages.      Also   sold   in   large   sizes.      For   sale   by  all   leading  paint 


1 2 1  Moss  Green 

122  Forest  Green 
1 72  Flemish  Oak 
1 78  Brown  Flemish  Oak 


dealers.     Send  coupon  today  to 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Racine,  Wis. 


"The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 
Western  Address  and  Branch  Houses'  Address : 

W.  p.  FULLER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Branches  :  Sacramento,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  Cal. ;    Portland,  Ore. ;   Seattle,  Spokane,         J 
Tacoma,Wa8h.  Sole  Distributors/or  the  Pacific  Coast 


y 


Don't  forgot  to  montion  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  d<>aling  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  Fit  Of  Your  Gown 

can  be  depended  upon  if  you  xise  Pcet's  In- 
visible Eyes.  They  eliminate  puckeriujf 
and  unsightly  openings,  and  straining  at 
the  seams.     They  hold  plackets  securely. 

rJCiJCil  d  Invisible  £  I  I!i9 

are  far  superior  to  silk  loops  and  other 
metal  eyes.  Can  always  be 
depended  upon.  Black  or 
white.  All  sizes.  All  stores 
or  by  mail.  Sold  only  in 
envelopes,  2  doz.  eyes  5c; 
with  sprin_^  hooks  loc. 

WflJ.        |l^  PEET  BROS.,        ^ 

MT  ntST      ^^  Depl  R,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOUNEEDIT  Jhe  Secure  Safety  Pocket 

No  Pocket  Picking,  Theft,  Loss  or  Worry 

Comfortable,  Convenient  and 

Always  Reliable 

For  ercr7  man  aud   woman   that  earries  valuables 
Washable   white   liuen,    with    nonrustahle 
alutniiium  ejelets  and  elastic  lacing  cord,  &0c. 
Softest  grey  suede  leather  wi'.h  nonrustablo 
eyclctd  and  silk   elai>tic  lacing  Ci>r<l!),   $1.50 

We   fladlf   refund   money  and  po«ta^  if  not  found 
entirely  satufaetory. 

THE  SECURE  COMPANY 

DKPARTMENT  X 

FACTORY    OFFICE:    WKST    HOBOKKN,  N.  J. 

Now  York  Onico:  306  East  41st  Street 

New  York  ?.  O.  Box  229 

EURO  PEA  NtTOURS 

including  Orient.  Twenty-eipht  years*  success.  Exeep- 
tional  adTantages — expert  gnidanee — flnt-claa*  arrange- 
nenta.    Parties  limited  and  Select. 

DR.  and  MRS.  HOWARD  S.  PAINE 
148  Ridgre  Street  Glena  Falls.  N.  Y 


under  drawers 
Patents  Allowed 


of  great  interctt  to  '^X 

Every  Prospective  Mother. 

Something    new  —  only    scicncific    garment   of  the 
kind     ever     invented.        Combine*      solid    comfort 
'ri»e     with,  "fie     form"     and      elegant      appearance 
the    home,   on    the    ttrrrt,   and    in    society.  —  Alwajri    input 
•vmly   in    front    and    back  —  no    bulkine%«  —  no    dtawMtmgs 
—  no  lacing— no  rippmg  of   basimg  — C«a   b«   worn   lh«  year 

Made  in  several  styles,  and  ai  prices  lower  than  you  can  buy  the 
A  and  have  them  made  al  home. 

Send  for  our  Fin*  lUustraleil  Book —  " Fine-Form 
Maternity  Skirt"— It's  Kaie  to  every  woman  writ- 
ing for  it.  TrIU  all  almui  these  skirts,  thrir^  advantages,  stylet, 
material,  and  covt.  Gives  opinion*  of  physicians,  drrssmakcis,  and 
uwrs.  10  Day*  Froo  TriaL  When  you  get  our  book,  if  your 
dealer  has  not  yet  been  supplied  wiih  Kine-Form, Maternity  Skirts, 
make  your  seln-lion  of  mairrial  and  style,  and  we  will  make  the 
garment  10  your  order  When  you  get  it,  wear  it  ten  tlayi,  and 
if  yoa  4on  t  find  il  exactly  ••  repreienled,  send  .11  back  and  ^ 

ill  cheerfully  refund  every  cent  paid.    Other  Skirti  — 
If  no«  in  need  of  a  mjicrnity  skirt,  remeiiilier  our  famous  B  «<  W 
dress   and  walking  skirts  will  posiiivrly  please  you~Mme 
gyaraatoe— Illustrated  bnok  free.    WhKh^lmok  shall  «r 
<l '     Write  io-da>  to 

B«yer  &  Williams  Co.,  Depl.  R  Buffalo.  N.  Y 


FREE 


WARNING 


1  he     Fine-Form    Maternity     Skirt 

JBthoonly  ■Matrriiiiy  bkirf'on  tlu! 

marVrt— all  mibsfitutca  will  riseifi  front  duritiir  dcvclopmri.t 
—a  fault  BO  ruiuirnant  to  every  woinan  of  r<(inod  t.isto.  t  o 
patterns  can  bo  purchancd  anywlicrc  for  this  Koriucat.  lie 
•iKcial  features  are  protucted  by  patents. 


mense  profit  in  shipping  these  products 
to  the  mainland. 

An  Experiment  Station  has  already  been 
established  on  the  Islands  and  an  Agri- 
cultural College  is  in  its  first  year  of 
working  operation.  The  climate  is  ex- 
tremely delightful,  for  the  temperature 
rarely  goes  above  eighty-six  or  eighty- 
eight  or  below  sixty;  and  there  are  no 
tornadoes,  nor  fogs.  There  are  no  pois- 
onous vines  or  trees  common  to  the  for- 
ests, nor  any  venomous  reptiles  or  danger- 
ous wild  beasts. 

Trades-people  and  artisans  are  not  in 
demand  on  the  Islands;  but  there  are 
openings  in  various  lines  of  manufficture. 
The  special  demand  is  for  the  man  of  in- 
itiative who  is  interested  in  soil  products 
in  any  of  its  phases,  for  Hawaii  offers  a 
very  wide  agricultural  range. 


SWISS  INGENUITY 

Switzerland  produces  no  coal  and  no 
iron.  In  the  manufacture  of  machir.ery 
the  raw  material  is  nearly  all  brought 
from  Germany,  which  also  supplies  the 
greater  part  of  the  coal.  The  tools  used 
in  the  machine  shops,  however,  ar^,  for 
the  most  part,  made  in  America.  The 
country  has  an  enormous  amount  of  water 
power,  however,  and  in  its  development 
the  Swiss  have  gained  a  prominence  in 
the  water  turbine  work  throughout  the 
world,  one  firm  being  called  upon  to  de- 
sign the  original  water  turbine  which  was 
installed  at  Niagara  Falls.  Hand  in  hand 
with  this  turbine  development,  practically 
the  superlative  in  electrical  engineering 
has  been  attained,  and  today  Swiss  ma- 
chinery is  being  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Swiss  are  able  to  maintain 
their  position  only  through  their  superior 
technical  knowledge,  for  which  they  are 
Indebted  to  their  engineering  institutions. 
In  their  vast  experience  they  lay  claim  to 
being  the  first  to  develop  the  transmission 
of  electrical  power  over  long  distances, 
and  it  is  believed  that  before  long  all  the 
Swiss  state  railways  will  be  working  un- 
der electrical  power. — Argonaut. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

A  comparison  of  the  lumber-producing 
States  shows  that  since  1S99  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  their  relative  rank. 
Washington,  which  in  1899  stood  sixth, 
now  leads,  while  Wisconsin,  which  eight 
years  ago  led  all  others,  Is  now  third.  In 
the  same  period  Oregon,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Idi:ho  and  California  made  great 
strides  as  lumber-producing  States,  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  produced  In 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Goorgia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Indlunii, 
and  Ohio  fell  oft  anywhere  from  29  to  54 
per  cent. 

The  highest-priced  native  woods  are 
walnut,  hickory,  and  ash,  and  the  choapoat 
are  larch  and  white  fir.  From  the  fact, 
however,  that  since  1899  the  average  In 
crease  In  the  price  of  lumber  has  been  49 
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''''Opportunities 
For  Settlers 

Is  the  title  of  a  booklet  that  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Portland  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Company. 

There  are  golden  opportunities  for 
farmers,  dairymen  and  fruitgrowers 
within  easy  reach  of  Portland,  on  the 
rich  farming  and  fruit  lands  along  the 
Oregon  Water  Power  lines  of  the  Port- 
land Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company. 

A  market  for  every  variety  of  farm 
and  garden  product  is  readily  found  in 
Portland,  and  low  rates  over  the  O.  W.  P. 
lines,  coupled  with  quick  transportation, 
enable  the  farmer  to  realize  large  prof- 
its. 

Reliable  information  concerning  tim- 
ber lands,  farnis,  stock  ranches,  fruit 
lands  and  all  kmds  of  suburban  prop- 
erty situated  adjacent  to  the  O.  W.  P. 
lines  will  be  gladly  supplied. 

For  copies  of  booklet  write  to 
LAND  AGENT 

Portland  Railway  Ligtt  ^  Power 
Company- 
First  and  Alder  Streets,  Portland,  Oregon 


Build  Your  Own  Boat— Save  2/3 


Anyone  can  put  together  my  knock-down  boats  or  build 
a  boat  from  my  paper  patterns.     If  you  want  to  know 


how  it  can  be  done 
Send  for  my  1909 
Catalog  today 
I  can  supply  you 
with  the  framework 
for  your  boat, 
shaped,  machined, 
every  piece  is  fitted 
and  ready  to  put  to- 
gether, for  less 
money  th&a  most 
lumber  dealers 
charge  for  suitable 
rough  lumber. 


It  show*  100  new 
models 

Today  there  are 
more  boats  built  by 
inexperienced  ama- 
teurs using  my  sys- 
tem, than  by  all  the 
boat  factories. 


I  can  save  you  ( I )  the 
boat  builder's  profit;  (2) 
labor  expense;  (3),  bjg 
sdling  expense;  (4),  >s 
of  the  freight.    Figure  it 


YOU  TAKE  NO  RISK 

I  tbflolutely  guarantee 
that  jou  wiUbe  perfect- 
ly tatiefled  with  every- 
thing you  purchase  of 
me,  or  jour  money  will 
b«  insta  tly  refunded. 

_c.  c.  Brook8.|  ^t-;„u;;3f: 

Icansaveyou  PI  T  the  K.  D.  SEtTIOSS  Every  piece  is  of_«e- 
two-thirdson  TOGKTIIKR  TOl  RSKLF  letted 

l^oVlur^  #'     i     i"T"]g    solid  oak, 

ped   Icnocit-  J^"""""""*     zlmpU 

down  in  sec-  ^^y.""  ^^^"   .".'T'V'    ^c   always  in   good 

.  1 .  a^v.     cushions.  Just  SIX  joints  •  ,       , 

bons,   not   in  to   put  together,   apply  taste,  ot  a  style   that 
pieces.  the  stain  and  it  U  done,  never  changes. 

C.  C.  BROOllS,  Pres..  BliOOKS  MFG.  CO, 

2203  Ship  Stwrt,  SAGIXAW.  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A.     E.t.  1901 
OrifinMon  of  tb«  Knock-Dovn  Sjst«m  of  Boat  Building  and  Home  Fumlthing 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing  with  advertisers.      It  will   be  appreciated. 


ece  IS  ot_«e- 


What  is  Income 
Insurance? 

It  is,  as  the  name  implies, 
insurance  which  will  protect 
you  against  loss  of  income, 
doctor's  bills  and  the  like,  in 
case  you  fall  ill  or  suffer  acci- 
dent, and  are  prevented  from 
following  your  regular  occupa- 
tion. Costs  littL  —  benefits 
paid  promptly.  No  physical 
examination  required.  The 
best  policy  ever  offered. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 

Fill  out  and  return  coupon  for 
further  particulars 

Empire  State  Surety  Co. 

86  William  Street,  New  York 

Offices  in  all  important  cities 

Please  send  me  your  Income  Insurance  proposition 
per  advertisement  in  the  Pacific  Monthly. 


Name 
Street... 


Town  ana  State. 
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THIS  DAINTY  BAG 


of  cut  Leather,  to  be  lined  with  Silk,  is  the  prettiest  style 
ever  desigined  for  a  lady's  use.  The  three  pieces  of 
Soft  Brazilian  Brown  Ooze  Sheepskin  will  be  sent  you, 
together  with  a  perforated  Stamping  Pattern  ^/\ 
and  directions  for  making  bag  5  inches  ^Jv/C 
high   by   6,' 2   inches  wide,   upon  receipt  of 

We  include.  Free.our  25c  Booklet,  full  of  Fancy 
Leather  Suggestions."  This  shows  how  to  order  any 
size  piece  of  leather  you  require  for  home  fancywork, 
punting,  tooling  or  pyrography.  Leather,  Bag,  Pattern, 
and  Booklet  are  together  worth  90c.  We  offer  this  rare 
bargain  in  order  to  make  new  friends.  Send  today. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W«  supply  »  complete  set  of  six  tools  with  which  one  can  obtain 
the  iiKist  beautiful  results  in  "tooling"  leather.  Wo  send  these 
prepaid  for  $1.2.')  a  set.  The  tocils  are  of  case-hardened  steel  with 
soft  rubljcr  grips,  and  arc  guaranteed  satisfactory. 

MARSHALL,  SON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

F.\>CY  LE.VTIIERS      EST.VBLISHKD  1854 
256  PURCHASE  ST.      BOSTON,  MASS. 


are  made 
us  and  are  sold 
direct  from  our  own 
factory  and  in  no  other  Way. 
Dealers'  and  agents'  profits  and 
every  unnecessary  cost  eliminated. 
H  Every  dollar  U  piano  value  through  and 

through,  the  best  that  40  years  of  experience  can  produce. 

AN  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TRIAL 

for  20  days,  in  your  own  home,  no  cost  or  obligation. 
ALL  FREIGHTS   PAID   and   »11   risk*   assunied   by  lu. 

Pioneers  o{  the  direct  plan  of  piano  selling,  our  unpar* 

allelcd  success  has  brought  forth  many  imitators,  but  no 

competitors,  either  as  to  the  excellence  of  our  product  or  the 

mtegrity  and  economy  of  our  methods.  Forty  years  of  daily 

iiKrcasing  business  and  43,000  satisfied  buyers  testify  to  this. 

Ask    a    Wing    customer    what    he    thinks     of 

Wing  Pianos  and  Wing  methods.    We  will  send 

you    names    in    your    locality    for    the    asking. 

FRFP    "THE    BOOK    OF    COMPLETE 
r  K\.ML,E^  INFORMATION   ABOUT   PIANOS." 

A  copyriihled  bonk  of  152  pages  wilk  many  illustrations. 
A  compile  Tijirrnce  bnnk  on  the  piano  subject. 
History  of  tli«  piano,  daseriptioni  o(  every  part,  kow  lo 
Judfe  good  snd  bad  maleriala,  workmanahip,  etc. 
Teaches  yrm  k"W  lo  buy  inlilligtnlly.  You  Heed  this 
book.       Fre«  for  tha   asking  from  ika  old  house  o( 

WING  &  SON,  370-381  W.  13th  Si.,  New  York 


per  cent,  it  will  not  be  long  before  cheiip 
woods  are  few  and  far  between. 

More  lumber  was  cut  in  the  United 
States  last  year  than  in  any  other  year  in 
its  history.  The  enormous  amount  of  3  7,- 
550,736,000  board  feet  was  produced,  and 
the  mill  value  of  this  was  $621,151,388. 
In  addition  there  were  produced  11,858,- 
260,000  shingles,  valued  at  $24,155,555, 
and  3,812,807,000  lath,  valued  at  $11,- 
490,570.  On  the  whole,  It  is  safe  to  s.Ty 
that  the  present  annual  lumber  cut  of  the 
United  States  approximates  40  billion  feet, 
and  that  the  total  mill  value  of  the  lumber, 
lath,  and  shingles  each  year  produced  is 
not  less  than  $700,000,000.  The  flgur:s 
give  some  idea  of  how  vast  is  the  lumber 
industry  and  how  great  is  the  demand  for 
its  products. 

A  glance  at  the  kinds  of  lumber  produced 
shows  very  clearly  the  passing  of  white 
pine  and  oak,  one  the  greatest  softwood 
and  the  other  the  greatest  hardwood  which 
the  forest  has  ever  grown.  Since  1899  the 
cut  of  white  pine  has  fallen  off  more  than 
40  per  cent,  while  that  of  white  oak  has 
fallen  off  more  than  36  per  cent.  Today 
yellow  pine  leads  all  other  woods  in 
amount  cut,  while  Douglas  fir — and  this 
will  be  a  surprise  to  many — comes  second. 
Since  1899  the  cut  of  Douglas  fir  has  in- 
creased 186  per  cent.  Louisiana  is  the 
foremost  yellow  pine  State,  with  Texas, 
Mississippi,  and  Arkansas  following  in  or- 
der, Washington  produces  by  far  the  great- 
est amount  of  Douglas  fir. 

Three  miles  north  of  Castle  Hot  Springs 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  dairy  goat  herd 
in  America.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Swiss 
Milk  Goat  Company  to  demonstrate  the 
utility  of  the  goat  as  the  means  of  a  whole- 
some milk  supply  for  the  suburban  home 
and  small  farm  of  America.  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  foolish  prejudice  in  this  coun- 
try against  the  goat,  perhaps  because  of 
the  destructive  habits  of  certain  of  the 
herd,  but  all  Europe  has  long  kept  the 
goat  for  its  milk  supply.  The  amount  of 
milk  Is  small  but  there  Is  a  very  large  per 
cent  of  caseine  and  butter  fat,  and  the 
goat  is  immune  from  the  tuberculosis 
common  to  the  cow  family.  The  herd  of 
over  two  hundred  half-bred  Angora-Mo- 
hair milk  goats  is  evidence  of  the  falfh 
that  this  company  has  In  the  future  of  this 
Industry  in  America,  and  the  West. 
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SAFETY  AUTOMATIC  REVOLYER 


Absolutely  proof  against  carelessness,  or  accidental  shooting,' 
Throw  it  down  stairs,  let  it  fall  to  the  floor— or 

Hammer  the  Hammer 

— any  test  you  make  will  prove  the  positive  safety 
of  an  Iverjcihnson  Safety  Automatic  Revolver. 
No  "lock.  '  no  "lever."  no  device  of  any 
kind  for  you  to  "work" — this  safety  feature 
is  entirely  automatic,  a  part  of  the  firing- 
mechanism.   There  is  only  one  way  to  dis- 
charge it — pull  the  trigger  all  the  way  back. 
Then  it  shoots  true  and  hits  hard. 
Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "Shots"— it  clearly  explains  this  positive  safety 

Iver  Johnson  Safety  Hammerless  Revolver 

Eichly  nickeled,  32  calibre  center-fire.  3-inch      ^  ^ 
barrel;  or  38  calibre  center-fire.  3}i-inch  barrel  I 

Extra  length  bbl.  or  blned  finish  at  slight  extra  cost. 


Iver  Johnson  Safety  Hammer  Revolver 

Richly  nickeled,  22  cal.  rim-fire  or  32  cal.  center      Afs 
fire.  3-in  bbl.;  or  38  cal.  center-fire,  35i-in,  bbl.  *0 

Extra  length  barrel  or  blued  finish  at  slight  extra  cost. 


Sold  by  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods  dealers  everywhere,  or  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  if  dealer  will 
not  supply.    Look  for  the  owl's  head  on  the  grip  and  oar  name  on  the  barrel. 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works,    192  River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

NewYork:  99  Chambers  St.— Hambnrg.Grermany:  Pickhnben  4— San  Francisco:  Phil. B.Bekeart  Co..  717  Market  St. 

Makers  of  Iver  Johnson  Single  Barrel  Shotguns  and  Truss  Bridge  Bicycles 


16  YEARS  COLLECTIONS 


We.  have  collected  in  Cash  for  our  Clients : 


1893     . 

.     $  1,815.10 

1900    . 

$  40,424.08 

1894     . 

8,150.21 

1901     . 

43.314.92 

1895     . 

9,455.61 

1902    . 

52.591.00 

1896     . 

9,864.88 

1903    . 

64.385.44 

1897     . 

8,985.57 

1904    . 

71.790.06 

1898     . 

.       26,501.66 

1905    . 

87.654.98 

1899     . 

.       33.819.24 

1906    . 

141.430.48 

FRANCIS  G.  LUKE 


1907    .    .    $176,186.46 
.     We  collected  about  $200,000.00  last  year. 

We  will  collect  some  for  you  if  you  turn  in 
your  claims.     Write  us. 


MERCHANTS'  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

SCIENTIFIC  COLLECTORS  OF  HONEST  DEBTS 
Suite  100  Commercial  National  Bank  Building  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

FRANCIS  G.  LUKE.  General  Manager  "SOME  PEOPLE  DON'T  UKE  US" 


Don't  forget  to  mention  Tiie   Pacitic  Monthly   when  dealing   with  ndvertisers.      It  will  be  appreciate^. 
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TOURISTS  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD  WHEN  THEY  COME 
TO  SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA  VISIT  CAWSTON   OSTRICH   FARM 

THE  OSTRICH 

Interesting  Facts  Free  Book 


ESTABUSHED 
1886 


An  Ostrich  egg  weighs  three  pounds 
and  contains  thirty  times  as  much  meat 
as  a  hen's  egg. 

An  Ostrich  stands  1 2  inches  high  when 
hatched,  when  full  grown  eight  feet 
high. 

When  running,  the  Ostrich  has  a  stride 
of  22  feet. 

An  Ostrich  grows  at  the  rate  of  one 
foot  a  month  until  six  months  old. 

A  full  gro-wn  Ostrich  weighs  more 
than  300  pounds. 

The  bill  of  an  Ostrich  opens  4  inches 
and  they  easily  swallow  oranges  whole. 


Fully  illustrated.  Contains  interest- 
ing history  of  Ostrich  Farming  in 
California,  the  habits  of  the  birds, 
how  the  feathers  are  grown,  clipped 
and  cared  for  and  complete  prices  of 
all  our  Ostrich  feather  Plumes,  Boas, 
Stoles,  MuflFs. 


WE   DELIVER 

FREE 
EVERYWHERE 


OUR  OSTRICH  FEATHERS 
HAVE  TAKEN 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED       PriZC  Jl4eda.ls 


A  CAWSTON  OSTRICH  PLUME 

I>  a  Delightful  Souvenir  of  the  Golden  West 


at  OMAHA,  1898 
PARIS,  1900 


BUFFALO,  1901 
ST.  LOUIS,  1904 
PORTLAND,  1905 
P.  O.  Box  67  South  Pasadena,  California  JAMESTOWN,  1907 


Cawston  Ostrich  Farm 


r  Would  you  like  to  improve } 


your  office  methods  —    ^jT 
l^and  SAVE  MONEY ?  # 

It  will  cost  you  nothing?'' to  find 
out  how.  .# 

SEND  FOR  TKU3=BOOK 

Moore's  Modem  Methods 

II  contaiM  1 60  p«M*  of  infonnabon  and  instnictioa  in  our 
Look  Leaf  Ledaw  and  Record  Keepins.  iUuttrate*  40  fonnt 
and  lelU  exactb' now  ti>ey  are  uied  and  adapted  to  any  buanc« 
large  otbimu. 


I 


'% 


Fru  if  you^wrile  on  butint^i  ttalionery. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation^ 

SSs  Stone  Street,  •  Rocbeater,  N.  Y. 

AOCNCICa  IN    ISO   PHrNCIPAL  CITIES. 


A  Little  Higher  Up 

in  the  estimation  of  your  prospective  cus- 
tomer, is  what  you  gain  by  sending  in  a 
perfectly  smooth  edged 

Peerless  Book  Form  Business  Card 

How  you  can  detach  a  card  bound  in  book 
form  and  have  no  jx)s.sible  indication  of 
its  having  lx"en  detached  may  possess 
some  elomontsof  mystory  to  you.  l)u  tour  patented 
process  makes  it  iK)ssible  ami  jxTfect. 

Send  for  Sample  Tab  and  aee  for  yourself 


There  is 
nothing 
like  it 


The  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  CO. 

Sole  Manufactururs 
Engraven  Plate  Printers  Die  Emboaaart 

2-4  East  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO 


Don't  forget  to  meotion  The  Paolfic  Monthly   wbt'U  dealliiK   wltli   navcrtiwrH.      It   will   tx*  upprt-ilatrd. 
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See  ivhat  happens  ivhen  you 
boil  an  ordinary  shaping,  brush 

This  is  a  photograph  of  an  ordinary  shaving 
brush  after  being  boiled  about  a  minute. 

The  salesman  represented  it  to  be  a  very 
good  brush"  and,  as  ordinary  brushes  go,  it  was. 

But  who  wants  to  use  cold  water  for  shavmg? 
Hot  water— one  of  the  essentials  to  a  comfortable 
shave,  softens  all  settings  of  glue,  rosin,  or  cement 
and  in  a  very  short  time  ruins  the  brush. 

Hot  waitv— boiling  water  will  never  harm  a 

RUBBERSET 


TRADE    r-WRK 


RUBBERSET 


^^PRi^Sii'* 


Shaving  Brush 

Nothing  happens  iphen  you  boil  a 
%ubberset  Shaping  "Brush 

The  bristles  are  held  in  a  solid  bed  of  hard, 
vulcanized  rubber  which  is  absolutely  impervious 
to  water,  hot  or  cold.  Never  crumbles  or  swells 
— in  fact,  the  setting  is  there  to  last  a  lifetime. 

And  yet  this  almost  indestructible  brush  costs 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  bristle-shedding  kinds. 

Guaranteed  never  to  lose  a  bristle  from  its 
setting.    Look  for  the  name  on  each  brush. 

J I  At  all  dealers'  and  barbers',  all  styles  and  sizes.  25, 50, 75  cents  to  $6.00 

Do  not  accept  any  claimed  to  be  as  good. 

This  brush  is  patented  and  is  the  only  one  held  in  solid  rubber. 

To  the  average  man  we  commend  the  fLOO  brush. 

Sales  Office:      THE  RUBBERSET  COMPANY      Main  Office,Factorv and  Laboraiorv: 
,5239METRaP0LiTAH  Tower.  New  York  Citt.  69  Ferrt  St..  Ncw«m.  N.  J. 

Branch  Ofrces  :  Boston,  Cwcago,  San  Francisco.  Montrul 


BERSET 


TRADE    lOIVRK 


The 

Heating 

Lather 


Shaving  Cream  Soap 


A  tube  of  cream  that  produces  the  smoothest,  creamiest  lather  you 
ever  tried.    It  is  composed  of  Glycerine  and  Cocoanut  Oil  and  contains 
no  free  alkali. 

To  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  velvet  shave  and  the  comfort  of  a  smooth  soft 
skin  after  shaving— try  a  tube  of  Berset— the  sanitary,  antiseptic,  healing  lather 
25  cents  a  tube  at  all  dealers'. 

Send  dealer's  name  with  4c  in  stamps  for  1  Oc  sample  tube. 

THE  RUBBERSET  COMPANY 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  he  appreciated. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

ACCOUNTANTS' 

SOCIETY 

CONNECTED  WITH 

INTERNATIONAL 

BUSINESS 

UNIVERSITY 

Fort  Street  Wert 
DETROIT.  MICH. 

Seventh  Year— 1909 


Business  Library 


Correspondence  Course 

in  Higher  Accounting 


Business  Lihrary  with  First  Less»n 


Now  completely  revised  and  comprising  Preliminary  Bookkeeping,  Cost  Accounting,  Sys- 
tematizing and  Higher  A  ccounting— taught  completely  in  1 2  lessons. 
Are  yoa  willing  to  fill  a  responsible  position  as  an  ACCOUNTANT,  in  the  Commercial  World. 

or  are  you  satisfied  to  just  plod  along  as  an  ordinary  bookkeeper?     The  demand  for  thoroughly^  trained 
and  educated  office  men   is  always  greater  than   the  supply. 

Opportunity  is  Knocking  Right  Now  at  Your  Door 

WHY  PUT  OFF   or  delay  any  longer  the  acquisition  of  a  complete  l^noivledge  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  most  influential  of   all  professions,   and  the  most  profitable  too. 
HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY— 

To  master  the  principles,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  success  of  every  Business,  does  not  mean  that 
you  must  put  in  several  years  of  hard,  dry  study,  nor  does  it  mean  that  your  earnings  must  stop  for  one 
minute. 

A  FEW  HOURS  of  spare  time  spent  in  interesting  study  of  The  Individual  Home  Study 
Course  in  Higher  Accounting  will  equip  anyone  possessing  a  Common  School  education  for  the  positions 
which  are  now  seeding  men  to  fill. 

We  want  yoo  to  Sign  and  Retarn  Coopoo  for  our  catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  to  you  FREE 
without  any  obligation  on  your  part  to  take  the  course.  In  this  catalogue  we  tell  plainly  the  many 
exclusive  advantages  and   features  of 

The  Individual  Home  Study  Course  in  Higher  Accounting 

This  course  in  the  revised  form  of  study  of  12  meaty  lessons,  interesting  from  every  view  point,  is 
without  question   the  strongest  Correspondence  Course   now  being  offered   to   the  student. 

THE  BUSINEISS  LIBRARY,  which  is  sent  to  all  students  with  the  first  lesson,  includes  the 
Magnificent  Revised  Edition  of  the  American  BUSINESS  AND  ACCOUNTING  ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA of  Six  Volumes,  One  Vol.  Throne's  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice, 
One  Vol.  Essentials  of  Business  Law  and  A  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  VOLUME  of  the  twelve 
complete  lessons  for  review  on  completion  of  the  course,  together  with  numerous  valuable  text  books. 

DO  NOT  DELAY  informing  yourself  fullv  on  the  possibilities  for  a  betterment  of  vour  position. 
Simply  Sign  Coupon  below  for  our  caulogue  today,  IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  TO  INVESTIGATE. 


r. 


COUPON 


The  International  Accountant*  Society 

G    6  West  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan 

CENTrLEMEN'— You  may  Mnd  me  your    catalos    and    full   informatioa  upoa  The  Reviled   Indhriliual  Hsne  Study 
Coune  in  Higher  AccountinB.     1  undentand  thai  this   t  without  cod  to  me. 


SIGNED 
ADDRESS 

posmoN 


Ii'.n't  forget  to  montlon  Ttip  P«rin<«  Mntiflily  wli.-n  d.nllnjc  with  Hfl»rrtl(«>r«.     Tt  will  Im.  nvpr.'.lnt.d. 
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A  Small  Price  for 
Endurind  Accuracj^ 


7c  a  Day  is  a  Mighty  Small  Item 

Yet  that  small  sum  more  than  covers  the  cost  of  a 
Burroughs  Adding  and  Listing  Machine. 

This  statement  is  based  on  the  yeaurs  of  service  so  iax  given  by 
the  ezirliest  Burroughs  Machines  sold. 

Many  of  these  "oldest"  machines,  sold  in  1 893,  are  still  in 
active,  every -day  use.      And  good  for  meuiy  yeaurs  more. 
Please  note  the  letter  below. 

The  only  reason  every  one  of  those  "oldest"  machines 
is  not  now  in  daily  use,  is  that  some  of  them  have 
been   supplanted   by   later   and   more   widely 
adaptable  models  of  the 


aDat 


INine  out  of  every  ten  adding  and  listing  tnachinea  sold  are  Burroughs 

Adding  and  Listing  Machine 


m-A 


Inasmuch  as  not  a  single  Burroughs  has 
ever  worn  out,  we  do  not  know  how  much 
longer  than  fifteen  years  a  Burroughs 
will  last,  nor  how  much  less  than  7c  a 
day  the  minimum  cost  would  be. 

Over  against  this  smaU  cost,  the  actuaJ- 

saving  effected  by  a  Burroughs  amounts  to  at  least 

30c  a  day.    This  in  offices  so  small  that  it  can  save  only 

one  hour  a  day  of  employees'  time  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 

only  $  1 5.00  a  week.  To  say  nothing  of  the  absolute  accuracy 

of  all  additions  done  on  a  Burroughs,  and  the  promptness  with 

which  statements,  trial  balances,  incidental  figures,  etc.,  are  gotten 

out  by  its  use. 

Let  us  prove  our  cladms  by  sending 
a  Burroughs  ON   FREE  TRIAL 

Elntirely  aside  from  the  big  saving 
effected  by  a  Buiroughs,  you  should 
know  of  the  many  "short-cut*  sys- 
tems in  use  by  the  most  progressive 

houses,  many  of  them  in  your  own 

line  of  business.  These  time-saving, 

accuracy-insuring  systems  have  been 

published  by  theBunoughs  Business 

Systems  Department,  underthe  title 

"A  Better  Day's  Work"  The  book 

will  be  sent  free,  with  our  compli- 
ments— use  this  coupon  or  your  let- 
terhead. It  is  not  a  catalog,  but  an 
unusually  interesting  and  helpful  book 

53  different  styles,  each  operated  elec- 
trically or  by  hand. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

57  Burroatbg  Block,  Detroit,  MlcJilfio,  U.S.A. 

Foieign  address:  6$  High  Hoi  born. London.W.C.Eng. 


Pon't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 


C.  S.  MiHer,  Cashier  Drovers  & 
Mechanics  National  Bank  of 

Baltimore,  says : 
'Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your* 
<^  the  1 4th  inst.,  beg  to  ad' 
vise  that  we  ha  ve  your  ma- 
chine No.827,purcha»ed 
Feb.  28. 1893,  in  active 
use,  and  it  has  given, 
up  to  this  period,  the 
same  perfect  sat- 
isfaction as  the 
other  3  of  yout 
machines 
which  we 
havepro- 
cured 
a&cc* 
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GOOD 


PLANTS— BULBS— TREES 

Headquarters  for  Eucalyptus  Seed 

Poultry  and  atock  foods  and  remedies. 
Full  line  of  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural requisites. 

California  Native  Flower  Seeds 

15  varieties.  Regular  price,  $1.35. 
To  introduce  we  will  send  the  entire 
collection,  postpaid,  for  SOc. 

OUR    1909   CATALOGUE   AND 
PRICE  LIST  sent  free  on  request 

Germain 

SEED  AND  PLANT  CO. 

DepL3  LOS  ANGELES,  CAUFORNIA 


FOR 

MICE 

TOO 


Rat  Bis  Kit 

No  mixingr.Tbey  die  out  door5 

Rats  breed  rapidly.    Kxtermlnato  thorn  nowornoxtwook 
you  will  have  twice  aa  niany  to  K<a  rid  of.    Ilal  HiH-KIt  in  the 
^_^,^__^^       nioHt  pfTcctivo  nicariH.    llatH  eat  It  In 
pn-fcrtriioe  to  all  oihor  foods.     Dry, 
clean — ix-vt^r  loaves  a  mark. 

All  druKgists,  IS  cents  a  box. 
If  yours  haMii't  It  Horul  uhS.')  contH  for 
one  box  or  00  mils  for  three  buxus, 
dolivcrcd  prepaid. 

TItK  KAT  BI80TTIT  OO. 
?,H  T.irii.t  l.ino  Ktroct.       Bi)rlnKnol(l,  O. 


TT'^  "Royal"  Chair 

"THE  PUSH  BUTTON  KIND" 

is  the  modern  Morris  chair,  most  graceful  in  design, 
made  of  best  materials  by  superior  workmanship,  and 
especiajjy  pleasing  because  of  the  exclusive,  patented 
"Royal"  push  button. 

Bish  die  Button-and  H^^ 

By  simply  pushing  the  little  button, 

just  under  the  right  arm  of  the  chair, 

I  can  move  the  back  either  up  or 

down,   to  any    of    nine 

comfortible  and  restful 

positions. 

No  Rod  to  Fall  Dowa 

85  Styles 
Prices  From 
$10  to  $50 


Footrest  Slides  Back 


"Royal"  Chairs  are  sold  by  dealers  nearly  everywhere. 
Write  today  for  fully  illustrated  booklet.  We  will 
tell  you  where  you  can  see  a  "Royal"  demonstrated. 

Made  with  or  without  footrest. 

ROYAL  CHAIR  CO. ,  124  Chicago  Ave. ,  Sturgis,  Mich. 


CATALOG  Now  Ready 

Larger   and  better   than   ever 

before.      120  pages  and 

cultural  directious. 


Mailed  to 

any  iwldrons  froo 

if  you'll  ini^ntiou  this  paper. 

TIIE  CIIAS.  n.  LILLY  CO. 

6EATTLK  AND  TOUTLAND 


Dt-nlors 

.s.ll 


Don't  forg.'t  to  luontlun  The  I'nrinc  Moiitlily  wh'n  «l.-iillii({  with  nilVirMwrs,     It  wlH  Ik-  m-i-i.  .  I>iI.-«1. 
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fP 


WE  WANT 
YOU  TO 
MVEOUR 
=  NEW= 
CATALOG 


ABEAUnm 


OTHMRMS 

lETommoK 

SmWREKOW. 


HARRINGTON  SlRICHARDSON  ARMS  COMPANY 

518  Park  Ave., Worcesl;er,Mass. 


EVERY 
ONE 
TRUE 
TO 

NAME 

BUY 
THE 
BEST 


THE  LARGEST  AND  FINEST 
ASSORTMENT  on  the  COAST 

OUR  CATALOGUES 

California  Horticulture — The  Fruit  Grower**  Guide 

Beautifully  illustrated.  Describes  2  000  different 
veu^ieties  of  trees  and  plants.  Contains  valuable 
suggestions  about  planting,  pruning  and  care  of 
orchards.     Mailed  for  25c  in  stamps. 


ANNUAL  PRICE  CATALOGUE  nulled  free  on  appUcation 

BURBANK'S  NEW  CREATIONS 

Send  25c  for  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  in  colors, 
describing  the  Santa  Rosa,  Gaviota,  Formosa  and 
Vesuviui  Plums, theRutland  Plumcot.RoyalandPara- 
dox Walnuts.  We  art  sole  propagators  and  Jisseminators. 
Estahlished  1884        Paid  Vp  Tapitnl  $200  000 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  President  and  Manager 


V. 


0.  Box  27 


FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


Thousands  Pleased 

with  oar 

.        Booklet  on  Good  Furniture 

I 

^     Please  Address  Dept.P  2         Grand  RapitU,  Mich-     ^ 


So  charming  is  our  brochure  "Furniture 
of  Character"  that  many  have  written  us 
that  it  is  an  "artistic  delight,"  a  "master- 
piece of  value  and  beauty,"  a  "work  of  art," 
"exceedingly  beautiful,"  a  "gem,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  it  we  have  told  what  can  only  be  suggested  in 
any  advertisement — interesting  facts  about  the  cele- 
brated and  favorably  known 

Berkey  &  Gay 

correct  reproductions  of  Colonial  and  Period  furni- 
ture for  ihe  dining  room,  bed  room  and  library. 

It  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt^  of  16 
cts.  in  U.  S.  stamps  to  partly  defray  ex- 
pense.    If  not  acceptable,  return  same 
and  stamps  w^ill  be  refunded. 

This  high  grade  furniture  with  our 
guarantee  shopmark  can  be  secured  at 
modest  prices  through  the  leading  fur- 
niture stores. 
BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE  CO 


Shop  Mark 

Estab.  1859    ^. 


I 
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Hawaiian 
Pineapple 

The  only  pineapple  with  the  freshness  and  ten- 
derness  of  ripeness.     Picked  ripe   and   canned 
right.     Better  than  home-sliced,  because  the  raw- 
pineapple  you  buy  is  picked  green  and  ripened  on 
;  freight  car  or  in  vessel   hold.     Then,  Hawaiian 
[climate  and  soil  give  an  exclusive  quality  and 
n.,.r.^,-  impossible  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
iealerssell  it— sliced,  crushed,  grated.,. 
-'  '  for  illustrated  booklet  on  "How 
.pie;"  many  tested  receipts 

H*iMraiian  Pineapple  Grower*'  AMOcialion 
Tribune  Buildins,  New  York  CHjr 


Ifs  so 
different 


Pnn't  foTfrt  to  mrotlon  Th#«  Picin«»  Monthly  whm  iloaling  with  adToHltprs.     It  will  N.  Bppr<<U»ml. 
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PAPERS 


—  for  indigestion. 


Relieves  dyspepsia  and  all  dis- 
tress from  a  disordered 
stomach. 

Large  50-cent  Cases  from 
ANY  DRUG  STORE. 


FORMULA 
Each  22  Grr.  Triangule 

CONTAINS 

Pepsin— Pure  Aseptic 

Papain 

Olastase 

:;alclum  Carbon  Preclp. 

I^ascara  Sagrada 

?owd.  Ginger 

Powd.  Cardamon 

;agar  q.  s. 

311  Canada  Snake  Root 


Candy-like  Trlangules 

Not  Only  Effective  but  Harmless 


I»AI»E,   THOMPSON    &    PAPE 

Cincinnati.  Ohio, 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  whon  dealing  with  adTertlsere.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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We  Say  A  Crooked  Spine  May  Be 
Straightened— and  We  Prove  It 

The  most  successful,  as  well  as  remarkable  method  of  correcting  all 
spinal  troubles  is  bytheuseof  the  great  Sheldon  Spinal  Appliance.endorsed 
by  physicians  all  over  the  country.  By  its  use,  right  in  your  own  home, 
you  may  straighten  your  crooked  spine,  correct  hunch-back  and  other 
spinal  defects.  It  relieves  pressure  at  the  affected  parts  of  the  spine,  the 
cartilegebetween  the  vertebrae  is  made  to  expand,  all  soreness  is  relieved, 
and  the  spine  is  straightened— all  without  pain  or  inconvenience. 

We  Let  Yon  Use  the  Sheldon  Appliance  30  Days 

and  guarantee  satisfaction  or  no  pay.    Every  Sheldon  Appliance  is  made  to  fit  eacl 
particular  case.    It  does  not  chafe  or  irritate  aud  it  is  not  noticeable  under  tin 
clothing.    Plaster  and  sole  leather  jackets  weigh  many  pounds,  but  the  Sheldon 
Appliance  weighs  only  a  few  ounces.    Read  our  Free  Book  and  of  the  wonderful 
cures  this  appliance  has  brought  in  every  part  of  the  country.    Send  for  the  book 
with  full  information  aud  proofs  of  cures,  free. 
PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO..  138  Third  Street.  JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 


These    trademark   cnsscrost    line; 


8PE 
FOOD 


Unlike  otber 
iFARWELL  A  RHI 


ry  packagv 

ETIC 

ol 

IVER  TROUBLES 

R  STRICT  DIET 

ocerS^      For  book 
ite      ^^ 
Watortown,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.A. 


SQUAB  A,_, 

Kis.'<i.\a.    ^^K^^^m 

WEEKS    ^^^^^■■■^^^ 


'09  BOOK  FREE 

Write  for  our  handsome  1909  Free 
Book,  telling  how  to  make  money 
breeding  squabs.  We  were  first,  tlie 
oriKiuators.  Clotlj-ljoynd  book  now 
303  pages,  114  illus.    It's  great. 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co. 

457  Howard  Street  Melrose,  Mass. 


CONCResS 

PLAYING  CARDS 

606 
Goto  EDGES 


Gold  edges.     50c.  per  i 
pack,  90  picture  backs, 
dainty  colors  and  gold. 


I  ©  jel  S 


40   r, 

Most  aurriDie  25c.  card 
made.  More  sold  than 
all  others  combined. 


k 


20O-page  twok,  "Card  Games  and  Mow  to  Play  Tlitm,"  new 
•ditlon  revised ;  latest  rules  for  all  popular  games.  Sent  pre- 
I  paid  for  6  flap  ends  from  Bicycle  tuck  boxes,  or  15c.  In  stamps. 
The  U.S.  Playing  Card  Co..  Dcpf.  U  Cincinnati.  U.  S.  A. 


HAIR  GROWS! 

when  properly  nourished.  Our  Vacuum  Cap 
draws  the  blood  to  the  hair  roots  and  promotes 
hair  growth.  Sent  on  60  days  free  trial  under 
option  to  buy  for  $25,  or  return.  Write  for  book- 
let   on    "Hair   and    It's    Growth."      Mailed    free. 

MODERN  VACUUM  CAP  CO. 


O  573  Barclay 


Denver,  Colorado 


ASTHMA 


CURED  TO  STAY  CUREB 

No  relapse.     No   return  of  I 
choking  siiellH  or  other  asth-  [ 
matic   Bjmptoms.     \\  hetzel 
ByKtem    of    treatment     ai>- 1 


proved  by  best  O.  8.  medical  iiuthorities  as  the  only  system 

Ifelf^nrrst  FREE  TEST  TREATMEMT 

including  medicines,  prepared foranyoneRiviriKfuIldestrip- 
I  t  ion  of  the  case  and  send  ins  nameH  of  two  asthmatic  so  flferers, 
Addri-M     F  R  A  N  K    J«  H  EX.i:..E.L,      M  ..     D 


^S. 


Dept.  V.    Amorloan  F.xnroM  Bulldlnr,  ChlVn 


LUNG  TROUBLE 

BRONCHITIS  AND  CATARRH 

^  ASTHMA  CURED  "^ 

Trial  Treatment  of  California's  latest  and  ereafert  ditcovery, 
toectber  with  an  ciceamly  illustrated  book  tclline  all  about  it.  will  be 
sent  to  anyone  afflicted  with  consumption,  bionchitii.  asthma,  catarrh, 
or  any  nose,  throat  or  lunc  trouble  in  order  to  prove  that  the  cure  can 
positively  be  made  in  the  patient's  own  room,  without  change  of  climate, 
without  detention  from  business  and  without  stomach  dosing. 

This  new  direct  treatment.  Condor 
Inhalatlon.curesinwondcriullyauick 
time  pain  in  «>itlior  liiiif;  or  ue- 
tw(f<>n  Hli(>ul<l«-r  blailcg,  hcm- 
murrhage.ftiilltiiiKru})  matter, 
cougha  tliat  Htay,  (lifUcult 
brt'atlilnfc,  ]lnf((*rlnf!:  c-olda, 
liead  iu>lH<>8,rnw  throat,  atuflT- 
fd  nuH(\  f(>ulbrt<atli,  f(<ver 
or  clillls,  nin;lit  awcata, 
gennral  wnakneHH.lona  of 
weiglit  or  atrenirth, 
etc.,  and  Is  now  curint 'M  out 
of  every  100  cases  treated  In 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Indio,  Cal., 
and  other  consumptive  centers. 
fly  means  of  vapor  from  burn- 
ing  a  pastllethe  hraling  powers 
of  the  discovery  arc  drawn  Into 
noscorlunfsand  Instantly  pen- 
etrate and  Dialnfcct  the 
Moeratod  Tiaauna. 
This  Inhaliilon  method  at  once 
destroys  andclrars  oulthc  poison 
ecrmn,  opens  wa.ited  cells,  loosens  and  throws  off  the  dl^trrsainK  mucus, 
ebuilds  tissues,  heals  luni  cavities,  and  creates  bodily  Mreu((b  and 
vigor.     If  you  are  taking  medicine,  S  T  O  P. 

Write  Itxiay,  staling  what  you  wish  to  be  cured  of,  and  by  re- 
turn mall  you  will  receive  complrte  trial  treatment  and  Illustrated 
book,    both  absolutely   free.     Address,    without    stamps   or    money 

CONDOR  MEDICINE  CO..  Blk.283,  Lot  Amele.,  Cal. 
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No 
Matter 
Where 

Ybu  Livd 
What  voii 
The  I.C.S.Can 

Raise  Your  Sa/arj^ 

r         Whether  you  live  in  the  country  or  city — whether  you  work 
on  the  farm,  at  the  bench,  forge,  machine,  counter  or  desk — whether 
you  work  eight,   twelve  or  eighteen  hours   a  day — the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton  can  raise  your  salary — can  betiet  VOUF 
position— CAN  MAKE  YOU  SUCCESSFUL 

The  salary-raising  power  of  the  I.  C.  S.  is  exerting  a  tremendous  influence 
in  the  lives  of  poorly  paid  but  ambitious  men.     In  every  part  of  the  civilized  world 
you  will  find  men  who  have  risen  through  I.  C.  S.  help — young  men  and  old  men; 
college  men  and  men  who  had  received  but  little 
schooling  when  they  enrolled  ;  long  hour  men  and 
short  hour  men  ;  men  with  but  the  one  purpose — 

to  succeed  in  life. 

On  an  average,    300    students  every   month 
VOLUNTARILY  report  salaries  raised  and  advance- 
ment  won   wholly    through    I.    C.   S.    training. 
During  December  the  number  was  327* 

Doesn't  all  this  prove  that  the  I.  C,  S.  can 
help  you  ?    Mark  the  attached  coupon  and  learn 
of  the  I.  C.  S.  way  that  exactly  fits  your  par- 
ticular  case.     It   costs   nothing  to  find    out. 
Marking  the  coupon  places  you  under  no 
obligation.     There  are  no  books  to  buy. 
The  Business  of  This  Place 
is  to  Raise  Salaries. 
For  a  raise  in  youf  salary — mark 
the  coupon  NOW 


SALARY-RAISING  coupon 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box      974«  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  explain,  without  further   obligation  on  my  part, 

how  I  can  qualify  for  employment  or  advancement 

in  the  position  before  which  I  have  marked  X 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertifiemeni  Writer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Commercial  Law 
Illustrator 
Civil  Service 
Chemist 

Textile  Mill  Supt. 
Eleotrloian 
Eleo.  Eiier'n^c 


neehan'  1  Uraltsman 
Telephone  Eng'eer 
Elec.  l^lKhtliiicSupt. 
Median.    Kne'lncer 
Planiber&  Steam  Fitter 
Stationary    Kneinerr 
Civil  Engineer 
llulld'ic  Contractor 
Arehitee*  1  Draftsman 
Architect 
Struct  ura  I  Engineer 
BankliiiE 
Mlninar  Enarlneer 


Street  and  No.. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertisers.     It  will  be  apprpc!n+'"l. 
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END0R3ED  'THE  BEST"  BY  FIFTY    THOVSAND  V5ER5 

MADE  tN  SEV£tlAL  D/mHENT  STYLES  AND  FINISHES 

5ENT  ON  ^PRDVAL  ^  1 OO  pep-  section 


1 


FR.E1GHT    PAID 


AND  UPWARDS 


StND-fOR,  N[W   CATALOG    NO   134 
THE  C.  J  LVTNDiTROM   MFC.   CO.       LITTLE   FALL5.  N.Y- 

M/AJ.  or  JecnoNAL  'BooKCAies     and     FiiiNa  Ciaih/rTj 


Of  AH  the  BOOKS  That  Tell  of 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 

at  half  the  usual  prices,  my  new  16th  Annual  CatalOToe  is  most 

unique.    Complete  with  all  latest  and  favorite  Tarioties,  hardy, 

northern  irniwn.    Now  ready ;  sent  FUKK.     Also  for  6  cents  and 

the  addresses  of  two  fl  .wer-loving  friends,  I  will  send  a  packet  of 

BURBANK'S  |^§I^  POPPIES 

one  of  hit  new,  most  wonderful  productions;  a  fine  new  strain  o( 

the  popular  Shirley.    Unsurpassed  in  splendor  of  color  variation; 

petals  beautifully  crimped.     Or   2  packets  for  10  cents,  4  for  15  cents: 

'  knd  a  copy  of  FLORAI,  CILTrBK.     Send  TODAY.     Address  Talile  201 

MISS  C.  H.  LIPPINCOTT  The  Pionter  Stedrwoman  0/ America 

•eX-604  70th  Streat,  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


lYe  Ship  on  Approval 

•wiihotit    a    rent  deposit^    prepay    the   freight    and    allow 
10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAU  on  every  bicycle.     IT  ONLY 
COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our  unheard  0/  prices  and 
marvelous  offers  on  highest  grade  1908  models. 

FACTORY  PRICES '"' ""' -"^ * ^"'"'' "' 


a  pair  of  tires  from  any' 
one  at  any  price  until  you  write  for  our  new  large  Art 
Cataloc  and  learn  our  •wonderful prof  osilion  on  the  &rst 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 
DinCD  ACCUTC  everywhere  are  making  big 
nillCII  HQCIIIO  money  exhibiting  and  semng 
our  bicycles.    We  Sell  cheafier  than  any  other  factory. 

Tires,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels,  parts,  repairs 
and   sundries   at    half  jtsual  prices.     Do   Not  Wait; 
rite    today  for  our  latest  special  cj/er. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.        Dept.  M251     CHICAGO 


Ever  heard  this  from 
,nded"  launch? 


"BOAT  AHOY"! 

V"U  won't  hear  it  from  the  man  who  has  a  RCGAL  engine. 

"Hixtren  months'  ■errirr,  not  one  ernt  for       That    is   what    Bcgal 

repairs  and  I  have  never  had  it  fail  me."     Engines   are    doing 

t'<T  our  customers.      That  is  what  Regal  encines  will  do  for  you. 

Q  C"  n  Jk  I  FOUR  CYCLE 

nlLuAU  Marine  Engines 


are  built  to  ma  and  they  do  it.     Tl 
rating  at  ilow  as  well  ashigh  speed 
and  have  "positive  lubrication." 

RH*1  Ea(<BM  us  marts  la  both 
hl(b  i|w*d  m  Aai  bnt,  aad  b««7- 
duly,  slow  SRssd  OTol»»r  aad  work- 
Inftwat types;  thsfomisr  fVoa  8 
II.  P.  slntls  oyllndn  to  24  11.  P. 
r>jur  erllndar,  and  lbs  Utter  from 
6  H.  P  slnflsojllndrr  to  46  H.  P. 
fouroyllodsff.  ThsfcfffaH'stalofnie 
No.  19  will  prev*  a  tsIiis'I*  (ulda 
toyoalasortasbtiylBs.  Wtltsfortt 

REG  A  I..  G  AiSOLI  N  K  ENGIXK  CO. 

M  W.  P.srlHtTMt        VI)LuWATfll,klIi;ll.,U.  a. 


olop  horso  power 


Pioneer  Perfect  Frames 

.  .'.Vllro  The  Standard 

(.f  H  it  <-..nBtriirtion.  We  do  all  the  hnrrl 
p«rtf..ryu.  Every  frame  I »»«'t  tip  by  nri 
exiiert  Ixmt  builder,  triio<l  and  tfHtftI 
before  taking  apnrt for  sliipinent  All  rilw 
are  h'-nt  to  <>xiu-t  ahiiiM>,  flt(<-<i  and 
b<'Vfli'<l  for  plunk  I  liar.  Not  n 
Hhiivliiff  iksmI  I>o  tiiki-n  off  iiiiy- 
wIkto.  With  every  frnm^,  we  fiirni»li  all 
nec'oary  pattirns,  illuntrntions  and  ili- 
lttni<tion»f..rbuildlnicthocoiiiplrtrdlxmt. 
Kvi.rvpi.To I.  nnml«'red     A  Iiyoil««rilH 

T'-  • ■M<lll<-nl.  WealsoflirnlMll 

•'V<>r7   piirt  and  thint 

f'T  the  water.     Wo  will 

1  iHiftt.     Our  boats  are  In 

.s    ii'.vernment  Is  anioni  our 

r.h  will  save  you  TWO-TIIIIIIW 

Tha  «»tln»  on  frrlirhl  alori«  I. 

..,,d  T<r.  for  KlI-piIKO  Il»»ll< 

iiiilM«-n.*  I»<M.k    ;>.«)  illu.i.at.ons.    HiifUfnilloii  CJiiiiriinli-Ml 

or  MriiK-y  Itff«in«l<'«l. 

PIONEER  BOAT  k.  PATTERH  C0„  WWf  320,  BAY  CITY.  MICHIGAK 


IRON 


AND  WIRE 

HIGH  GRADE 


FENCES 

FOR 


PUR- 
POSES 


ENTERPRISC  FOUNDRY  AND  FENCE  COMPANY 
405  South  Senate  Avenue      Indianapolie,  Ind. 


PERFECTION 

Marine 

Enqines 


2  TO  25  H.  p. 

1   TO  4 

PVLINDEIIS 


If   yon    seek    reliability 

buy     a      "  Perfection." 

Highest   quality  engino 

ever  sold  for  a  low  price. 

Standard    "Perfection" 

valveless  desisn.  Simple 

strong,  powerful,  easy  operating. 

)i  turn  of  flywheel  starts.  Klevated  ' 

Commutator;    ground  cylindc 

pistons.     Sold  on  our  "square  deal"  plan. 

Catalof;  exidalns  and    ti^os   full    information 

about  entire  line    at  equally  low  price*.     Wa  also  maka 

stationary  enginet  for  shop  or  farm. 

THE  CAILLE  PERFECTION  MOTOR  CO. 

1375  2nd  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


I  Jl  \wmi  Water  Supply«Plant 

that  takes  care  of  itself — furnishes  its  own  powtr — re- 
(juirus  no  atiLution  or  repairs — that  is  whut  ycui  k;ct  in  a 

RIFEHYDRAUUC  RAM 

Raises  water  30  feet  for  every  toot  of  fall  from  any 
nearby  stream,  8i>rinc  or  pund.  Any  ca- 
>pacity  for  all  Home  and  Farm  uses,  Irii- 
[eation.  Town  Plants,  Railroau  Tanks,  eir. 
L<<w  in  coat,  high  in  efficiency.  Satisfaction 
ICuai.'iiiteed. 

Plans.  Eatimales  and  Book  Free* 

iRIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

2  I  58  Trinity  Building, 

New  York 


Don't  fnriTPt  to  mention  Tbe  Paciflc  Monthly  wben  dt-«lln(  with  adrertlMn*.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  steel  lining  in 
U.  M.  C.  shot  shells 
is  welcomed  by  sports- 
men.    Our  increased  sales  show 
this.    We  believe  you  should  have 
the  added  protection  which  only 
the  extra  inside   steel   can   give. 
The   powder   will    keep    longer 
and  the  shells  shoot  better.     No 
extra  charge  for  U.  M.  C.  shells. 

Shoot  America's  onl^  steel  lined  shells 
THE  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

Agency,  313  Broadway,  New  York  City  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


S7F£Ll/JV£D 

I  SHOT 
[SHELLS 


AND  UPWARD  COMPLETE 

iREADY  TO 
INSTALL 


GRAirnOIORS 

Made  In  The  Largest  And  Most 
Up  To  Date  Plant  In  The  World 

DEVOTED  EXCLUSIVELY  TO  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE OF  TWO  CYCLE  MARINE  MOTORS 


IDinniAirrD      SpaadSSl-Smllee  per  hour.  £qulp< 
I\AininAfttR~I>«<l  with  >  24  H.  M.  GKAT  >iot  i 


Why  the"Motor  of  Quality?" 


Because  we  built  and  equipped  a  modern  plant  —  the 
largest  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture 
of  two-cycle  marine  motors  —  especially  to  build  Gray 
Motors— NOTHING  ELSE. 

Because  we  devote  our  entire  capital  and  energy  in  the 
endeavor  to  produce  the  best  motor  it  is  possible  to  build. 
Because  we  concentrate  on  this  one  motor. 
Because  we  use  only  the  best  material  money  can  buy. 

3  to  40  H.  P.      Write  for  catalog  and 


J    Then  why  so  low  a  price  ? 


It  is  simply  a  question  of  quantity.  We  are  willing  to 
take  a  very  small  margin  on  each  motor  and  our  enormous 
output  gives  us  a  satisfactory  profit  in  the  aggregate. 

The  Gray  Motor  could  not  be  made  any  better  if  it 
cost  you  three  times  as  much — if  it  w^ere  sold  for  a  higher 
price  w^e  could  not  sell  enough  to  keep  the  big  plant  busy. 

So  the  great  output  gives  us  the  low  cost  of  manufacture, 
and  quality  and  low  price  gives  us  the  necessary  market  for 
the  great  output. 

story  of  how  these  motors  are  made 


GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY 


38  Leib  Street,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Self -Pronouncing  Bible  and 


^ 


The  Pacific  Monthly 

For  $3.00 


The  self  -  pronouncing 
combination  Bible  shows  in 
simple  form  all  changes,  ad- 
ditions and  omissions  made 
in  the  revised  version.  The 
King  James  Tersion  is  the 
basis,  this  version  being 
read  straight  iJong  from  the 
text,  while  the  revised  ver- 
sion is  read  from  the  text  in 
combination  with  the  foot 
notes,  these  notes  giving  eJI 
words  and  passages  of  the 
revised  version  where  it 
differs  from  the  King  Jtunes 
version. 


Since  the  revised  version 
was  completed  in  1885,  both 
versions  have  only  appeared 
in  the  large  parallel,  pulpit 
or  family  Bibles,  too  heavy 
to  be  carried  to  church  or 
Sunday-school  and  used  by 
teachers  and  scholars.  This 
problem  is  solved  in  the  new 
combination  Bible,  where, 
without  increasing  the  size 
or  weight,  all  the  changes 
are  shown  which  occur  in 
the  revised  version. 


Bible  is  8  X  5.     Bound  in  Angora  leather;   flexible  back; 
silk  head  band  and  divinity  circuit ;    round  corners ;    red 
under  gold  edges.    Retail  price,  $3.50.     Printed  on  excel- 
lent paper ;  clear  and  legible  type. 

In  addition  to  the  unrivalled  combination  feature,  which  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  biblical  scholars,  this  edition 
is  also  self-pronouncing,  all  the  proper  names  being  divided  into  syllables,  accented  and  marked  with  the  vowel  sounds, 
■howjng  how  they  should  be  pronounced,  fl  This  edition  contains  all  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  helps  for  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  Amorig  the  most  imiportant  helps  are  the  Chronological  Tables  of  Events  in  the  Creation  of  the  World,  Miracu- 
lous Events  Mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  Parables  of  the  Bible,  Geology  of  Bible  Lands,  Discourses  of  Our  Lord, 
Scenes  and  Incidents  of  the  Crucifixion.  In  addition  to  the  Bible  helps,  there  are  nearly  100  beautiful  engravings,  illustrating 
Bible  scenes.  Many  of  these  pictures  are  made  from  photographs  recently  taken  of  the  noted  places  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  These  pictures  are  gems  of  art.  ^  This  Bible  contains  a  series  of  maps,  invaluable  to  the  Bible  studenL  It  contains 
a  complete  and  practical  concordance  with  over  40,000  references. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 

ORDER  COUPON — 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 

Enclosed  please  find  $3.00  for  which  enter  my  subscription  to  The  Pacific  Monthly  for  one  year,  and  send  me,  all 
charges  paid,  copy  of  the  Self-Pronouncing  Bible,  with  above  ofier. 

Aad  30c  for  postage  to  all  Canadian  points,  and  $1 .00  to  Foreign  Countries. 


Ns 


V. 


Address 

Tovm 


State. 


Don't  forget  to  mentloo  The  Parlllc  Monthly  when  dpsllng  with  KlTc-rtlsom.     It  will   !><•  apprrrUtcd 
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Severe  Tests  Prove  Its  Superiority 

Although  a  comparatively  new  product,  Zerolene  has  been  more 
severely  tested  under  all  conditions  than  many  other  lubricants,  and,  dis- 
tinctly better  than  any  of  these,  has  triumphed  in  every  test. 

ZERuLEllE  Lubricating  Oil 


lubricated  the  winning  Thomas  car  in  the  fa- 
mous New  York  to  Paris  race,  also  the  Protos 
and  Zust  cars  which  ran  second  and  third. 
Zerolene  proved  its  perfect  lubricating  and 
non-carbonizing  qualities,  and  its  zero-work- 
ing ability  in  the  most  severe  tests  to  which 
a  lubricating  oil  has  ever  been  put 


Zerolene  is  the  only  "all  round"  oil  that 
serves  all  types  of  cylinders  and  bearings. 
There  is  only  one  kind  of  Zerolene,  produced  in 
only  one  place  in  the  world.  Put  up  in  sealed 
cans  with  patent  spout  that  cannot  be  refilled. 
Also  in  barrels  for  garage  trade.  Sold  by 
dealers  everywhere.  Write  for  booklet,  "21,000 
miles  with  Zerolene."    Free. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

(Incorporated) 


Swift  and  Silent 


Pierce  Power  Dories 


Safe  and  Strong 
Gasoline  Motor  Builder. 


Mannfactnred  ^Complete   by  tLe   Pioneer 

14  ft.  Speed 7 miles,  $75— 16ft.  Speed  7imUes,  $87.50 
PIERCE  Dories  are  noiseless,  speedy  and  so  simple  the  boys  and  girls  can  operate  them.  The  14  ft. 
dory  will  carry  5  people,  has  3  seats,  as  pictured  above.  The  16  ft.  dory  has  4  seats  and  will  carry  7. 
All  are  made  stiff,  strong  and  staunch.  Motor  works  on  the  water,  preventing  vibration.  v_.  Weight  is 
little  more  than  that  of  a  strong  row  boat.  Costs  what  a  good  row  boat  did  a  few  years  ago.  Ideal 
for  hunting  wr  r',,«-«-,f^«  Piav^a  Hai^ac  ^°  ^ive  perfect  service.  We  furnish  free  any 
and  fishing.  ""  UliaTttlliee  llcrCc  LrOncS  defective  part  within  Five  years.  2  gallons  of 
fuel  will  run  one  18  hours.  For  a  safe,  durable  and  entirely  sea  worthy  small  Dory  nothing  can 
equal  these  14  and  16  ft.  PIERCE  Boats.  We  make  other  boats  up  to  40  ft.  If  interested  send  4  cts. 
P*^.^_  17»%*»i*%^^  C^a^  1®  ^"®  Street  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  our  complete  Motor 
1    lei  Ce  J-jilgine  V.^O*    Racine,  Wis.      Boat  Catalog.   Motor  and  Dory  Catalog  sent  free. 


TIMBER 

Tracts  of  all  sizes  for  sale. 


in  Oregon  Will 
Double  in  Value 
Within  2  Years 

Write  us  your  wants. 

Lr    ni  I  FTTP  J?    C(\     ^^^  ^"'"'^  "f  T^°^^  Bailding 
.  U.  UlLLLl  IL  (X  LU.  PORTLAND  :    OREGON 


PATENTS 

'  SECURED    OR    FEE     RETURNED 

Free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Send  for  Guide  Book 
and  What  To  Invent,  finest  publication  for  free  distri- 
bution.    Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  free. 

EVANS,  WiLKENS   &,   CO. 
No.  900  F  Street,  N.  W..  Washington,  D.C. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing  with   advertisers.      It  will  be   appreciated. 
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What  Kind  of 

Suspenders 

Do  You  Wear? 

The  rigid-back  kind,  that  tug  and  strain  with  every 
move?  If  so  you  don't  know  what  real  suspender 
comfort  is.    Buy  to-day  a  pair  of 

PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 

TheyTl  fit  you  so  easily  and  adjust  them- 
selves so  comfortably  to  every  move  that  you 
won't  realize  you  have  suspenders 
on.  The  sliding  action  of  the 
cord  in  the  back  is  what  doesit- 
This  "give  and  take"removes 
all  strain  from  your  shoul- 
ders and  trouser  buttons. 
Different  weights  and  lengths. 
Maker's  guarantee  on  every 
pair  —  Satisfaction,  New 
Pair,  or  Money  Back,  Con- 
venience suggests  a  pair 
for  each  suit.  If  your  deal- 
er cannot  supply  you,  w;e 
will,  postpaid,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  price,  50  cents. 
Get  them  today. 

mCA.EDGARIONMFG.CO. 
712  Hail  St..        Skirity.Mus. 


Genuine  Holeproof  Sox 
Now  25  Cents  a  Pair 


You  can  now  buy  a  box  of  six  pairs  of 
Holeproof  Sox— formerly  $2.00— for  $1.50 


Those  who  have  always  paid  25 
cents  a  pair  fur  inferior  sox  can 
now  have  the  best  at  this  price. 

Holeproof  are  the  original 
gfuaranteed  sox  —  the  first  that 
were  sold  under  a  6  months 
guarantee. 

The  makers  pay  the  top  market 
price  for  their  yam — they  buy  only 
the  finest  and  softest  Egyptian  and 
Sea  Island  cotton. 

Sole  Agents  for  Los  Angeles 

MULLEN  &  BLUETT 


But  the  top  market  price  is  now 
less  than  it  was,  so  the  makers  are 
now  saving  you  50  cents  on  six 
pairs.  Yet  you  get  the  same  sox 
as  before. 

Come  in  and  see  what  Holeproof 
are  like.  Judge  if  you  want  the 
genuine.  Decide  if  any  other 
brand  is  one-half  so  good.  Lears 
what  you  save  and  gain  when  you 
wear  Holeproof. 

Send  Us  A  Mail  Order 
CLOTHING  CO.  The  Quality  Store 
COR.  SPRING  &  FIRST    :    LOS  ANGELES 


Uuti 


t   rorgft   to  mi-iitloii  Tho   Pa<inc   Monthly    whoii   U«>m1Iiik   with   uJviTtlwM.      It   will   be  aDDrcoiated. 
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Silver  Plate  Superiority; 


For  durability  and  for  exquisite  design,  in  fancy  or  simple  designs. 


<« 


1847  ROGERS  BROS. 


has  been  famous  for  over  sixty  years.  Unusual 
serviceability  has  won  for  it  the  title. 

**Silver  Plate  thai  Wears.*'  ^ 


VINTAGE 
fATTERM 


Popular  patterns 

are  retained  in  complete  lines 

so  that  a  collection  begun  in  a  small  way 

may  be  gradually  increased  over  a  long  period. 

To  be  had  of  best  dealers  everywhere.     Send 

for  catalogue  "C-2 1"  showing  all  patterns. 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  Meridan,  Conn. 

(■International  Silver  Co.,  SuccesBor.) 


WE  Design  and  Plan  ARTISTIC  BUNGA- 
LOWS. MISSION  HOMES  and  all  kinds 
of  MODERN.  UP-TO-DATE  RESIDENCES 


TheStillwellBungalowBook 

Price  SS  Cents 

OUR  1909  book  (5th  edition)  is  full  of  the  latest  ideas 
for  artistic,  low-cost  homes.  Photographs  of  com- 
pleted bungalows  with  plans  for  each.  Houses  of  from 
four  to  eight  rooms  —  one  and  two  stories.  Beautiful 
bungeJows — practical  plans.  Clear,  concise  descriptions 
and  reliable  estimates  from  $750  up.  These  plans  have 
been  selected  from  thousands  of  the  most  popular  homes 
in  the  West.  Complete  working  plans,  detail  drawings 
and  specifications  $5  and  $10.  Every  prospective  home 
builder  should  have  a  copy — ^it  will   save  you  money. 

E.W.  STILLWELL  &  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


•     Rindge  Block,  2C4  Broadway 


6n  and  Sleeping  Suits. 


i,M ,|l|:in»ure»    ^correctly     cut.     .vccurnloly 

sewetl  loose  fitting  f^arments,  v/hich  keep 
you  cool  in  hot  weather.  All  B.  V.  D. 
garments  are  made  of  thoroughly  tested 
WcitJert  fabrics  selected  for  their  coolrng  and 

ISiilif =;,  ^  ^       '^  iii 

ili'lB.  V.   D.  Companyjl 


111"    I 
Wlillllli  I 


m^^v.-  York.: 


pill  1 1 


I 
llHll 


III' II  IJ^ 


9kl\\ 


JIWVER 
SREFtECTION 


J^J  2  —  3  OV^ii 


I , 

%fll¥^  ^&& 

6rL^OERJNE?OOAO 

Inspect,  reflect  and  use  your  judg- 
ment— tlien  you  will  always  insist  on 
having  No.  4711  White  Rose  Glycer- 
ine  Soap. 

This  is  true  because  it  has  a  de- 
lightfully soft  and  soothing  efFec^-, 
and  because  of  its  exquisitely  delicate 
and  refined  aroma. 

FERD.  mOlHENS,  Cologne o/R.Qemuny. 

U.  S.  Branch 

SJi-ifsaS  Broadway,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

Send  15  ots.  in  stamps  for  *  fall  ^ 
Bixe  sample  cftke. 
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Speed, 
Safety, 
Service 

All  the  utility  of  the  bicycle  without 

/       exertion;    wonderful    hill   climbing 

power  at  a  touch.    All  the  speed  you 

care  to  ride.    Comfort  and  safety  too. 

Distance  at  lower  cost  than  with   any 

other   mechanical  transportation.    All  this 

and  more  is  enjoyed  by  the  owner  of  an 

R-S  Motorcycle 

Models  for  1909  have  exclusive  features  that  give 
easiest  riding,  longest  service  and  lowest  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance.  Our  catalogue  tells 
why  and  gives  the  proof.    Sent  free. 

Liberal  proposition  to  high  grade  agents  where 
we  have  no  representative.      Write  for  details. 

READING  STANDARD  CO..    404  Water  St..  Ruding.  P*. 


GO  TO 


BERMUDA 

Weekly  from  New  York,  forty -five 
hours  by  t>^n  screw  S.S. "  Bermudian. ' 

Fortnightly  to  BERMUDA 
AND  NASSAU  in  February 
and   March   by  S.   S.  "Trinidad." 

WEST 
INDIES 

NEW  S.  S.  "GUIANA"  and 

other  steamers  fortnightly  for  St. 
Thomas.  St.  Croix,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua, 
Dominica,  Guadaloupe,  Martinique, 
St.  Lucia.  Barbadoes,  and  Demerara. 


TOR  II.LUSTKATKD  PAMPHLET 
PA.SHAa»?«,  KTC,  WKITK 


A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO. 

Agents,  QUEBEC  S.  S.  CO.,  hi,  29  Broadway,  N.Y. 

ARTHUR    AHHRN.    Srrretnry.    Quebec.    Canada, 
or   THOS.  COOK   &  SON   and   their   Agencies 


ARE  YOU  TOO  THIN? 

Voald  a  littl«  more  flrih  make  ;r.u  mcrr 

stylish  and  attrsrtivr  ?      Would  ID  '  r  :'<> 

pounds  more  make  you  better  iiitti>.fic<l 

\  with  your  personal  appcaranre  7 

t  A  Would  your  (owns  l<M>k  Ijottcr  anl 

t*        p1caa«  you  and  others  ni<ire  i'  you 

«        were  a  little  stouter  7 

If  so.  do  you  tjelieve  anyone  c*n 
give  you  the  additional  flesh  that 
you  desire  7 

I  PROVE  IT  FREE 

If  ynn  write  me  t'^iay,  I  will  send 
you   promptly  suflicii-nt  Dr.  Whit- 
ney's  Nerve   and    Fic*.h    Builder  to 
prove  that  it  will  Rtvo  you  a  »upcr>i 
fil^ure  with  heauliful  arms,  shapely 
neck  and  shoulders,  full  round  bust, 
and  well  dcvelopeil  liuil>s;  not  forthc 
time  being,  but  permanently.     There 
will  not  be  a  penny  of  charge  fortius: 
my  exi>crienc«  pro%-e8  that  1  can  well 
afford  to  take   all   the    risk    in    proving 
what  this  Treatment  will  do.     This  ii  a 
t  ■    1.'   ('Miiipoand  and  cannot  possibly  do  you  any  harm, 

liut  IS  always  of  great  benefit  to  the  general  health.  It  will  |>osi- 
lively  enlarge  the  bust  from  2  to  6  inches  and  give  a  healthy  tint  to 
the  complexion;  the  Free  Trial  Treatment  proves  this. 

If  this   generous  offer  overcrowds  us  it  will  bo  discontinued,  so 
don't  delay,  write  today  to 
THK  C.   L.  JONf:S  CO.,    130C  FRIKND  BUILDING.    KI.MlItA.    >     Y 


IT  PAYS  BIG 
To  Amuse  The 
Public  With 


Motion  Pictures 


N't  o:^perience  necessary  as  our  Instruc- 
li'.n  li.K.kand  "Business  Guide"  tells  all. 
We  furnish  Complete  Outfits  with  Bis  Ad- 
vertising Posters,  etc.  Hiinioruus  drainoa 
brimful  of  fun,  travel,  history,  religion, 
temperance  work  and  sontfs  illustrated. 
One  man  can  do  it.  AstoilishlngT  Op-  * 
portuility  in  any  li>cality  for  a  man 
with  a  little  money  to  show  in  churches, 

school  houses,  lodge  halls,  theatres,  etc. 

'Ssr<'^  ^ZiC'*^  '^     Profits   $10   to  over  $iOO  per 

^^^^=^^ft^*  nlKlit.  OthiTs  do  it,  why  not  yoti  ? 

It's  easy:    write  to  us  ami  we'll  tell  you 

how.     Oitiilogriio  I'ro€>. 

Western  AmuMment  Supply  Co.,  1044  Golden  Gale  At.,  Su  Fraadsca.CaL 


ITS  CARE 
DISEASES 
AND 
TREAT- 
MENT 


Hair 

By  C.  HENRI  LEONARD.  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

A  Professor  in  the  Detroit  Collcjo  of  Medicine 
Octavo,  320  pages,  limp  sides,  $1.00,  postpaid.  _ 
Bound  in  neat  cloth.  Kilt  side  title,  $1 .50,  postpaid. 
Has  over  100  engrravings  and  gives  self -treatment  for  the 
diseases  of  the  Hair,  Beard  and  Scalp. 
260  prescriptions  in  English  given. 

If  your  hair  is  falling,  it  tells  you  how  to  stop  it.  If  turning 
gray,  how  to  prevent  it.  If  growing  slowly,  how  to  hasten  its 
growth.  If  it  is  all  out,  and  hair  bulbs  are  not  dead,  how  to 
make  it  grow  again.  If  growing  in  unsightly  places,  how  to 
remove  it.  It  tells  you  how  to  bleach  it,  or  dye  it  black, 
brown,  red,  or  of  a  blonde  color.      Circular  free.      Address 

Illustrated  Medical  Journal  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  Safe  Investment 

is  one  that  brings  adequate  returns  for  the 
money  invested.  Thousands  of  letters 
from  satisfied  advertisers  attest  the  merits 
of  The  Pacific  Monthly  as  a  safe  and  profit- 
able  medium  to  reach  the  buying  public. 
It  helps  others  make  money.  It  can  help 
you.     Write  for  terms. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Co, 

Portland,  Oregon 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pscinc  Monthlr  WDcn  dealing  with  sdTertlsers.     It  will  l>o  npi.rpoliifed. 
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ToouR^NDARD  line  of  socks  We  Have  added 

Tmwcdioff. 


j\ 


j.obt 


Extra  Light  Weight  Cotton 

Socks 

Our  five  new  colors,  with  our  old  time  favorite 
Snowblack,  offer  an  assortment  which  will  appeal  to 
the  most  fastidious  dressers.  These  new  shades,  w^hile 
in  plain  effects,  are  strictly  new  and  wU  be  in  great 
demand. 

These  goods  are  w^arranted  fast  color,  seamless,  wth 
reinforced  heel  and  toe,  and  made  from  the  best  se- 
lected long  fiber  cotton. 

Style  3554F —  Oun  metal  gray 
Style  3554H  —  Heliotrope 

Style  3554 K — Hunter  green 

Style  3554M  —  Reseda  green 
We  want  yonr  Style  3554R  —  Ox  blood 

dealer  to  supply  you  Style  3554B  —  Snowblack 

If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  him,  send  your  order 
direct  and  we  w^ill  see  that  you  are  supplied.  Price 
25c.  per  pair  or  a  box  of  six  pairs  of  any  assortment 
for  $1.50.  Transportation  charges  prepaid  to  any  part 
of  the  U.  S. 

Sizes  9-11^  inclusive.  Please  state  size  when  order- 
ing direct. 

We  want  you  to  have  our  beautiful  Illustrated  catalog 
aad  price  list.    Seat  free  upon  request.     Write  for  it  to-day. 

SHAW  STOOKING  CO. 

27  Smith  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IIIIIIKIMfMllMIfd 
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WHY  THE  STAR  SAFEH  RAZOR 
IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS 

i    That  cuts  and  shaves  clean  the  most  wiry  beard. 

1    You  need  not  throw  away. 
If  JJfto  n  Ti.\nAa  J    That  you  can  automatically  and  correctly  strop. 
JC  naS  a  Diaae  \    J^at  will  out-last  hundreds  of  wafer  blades. 

I    That  does  not  pull,  or  irritate  the  most  tender  skin. 

V  That  is  properly  adjusted  to  the  mechanically  perfect  guard. 

It  is  the  best  £md  cheapest  safety  razor  by  test  (^for  the  past  three  years)  in  the  world. 

Single  Razor,  $1.50.     Case  Sets,  $1.75  up. 
Razor,  Stropper  and  Strop  in  Case  for  $3.50. 

Sold  all  over  the  world  by  dealer  in  cutlery  and  other  stores. 

KAMPFE  BROS.,  8  Reade  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PACIFIC  MONTHLY— ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


VISIT  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


:AND  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA  ON  THE= 


United  Fruit  Company ^s 

NEW  STEAMSHIPS 
"HEREDIA"         **PARISMINA"         "CARTAGO" 


Promenade  Deck  Steamship  " Heredia" 


and  afford  tourists  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  our  most  inter- 
esting Central  American 
neighbors  with  a  degree  of 
comfort  rarely  found  on  a 
tropical  voyage. 

Other  steamers  of  this  com- 
pany's great  white  fleet  ply 
between  New^  Orleans  and 
Mobile,  and  British  Honduras, 
Spanish  Honduras,  Panama 
and  Costa  Rica:  and  between 
Atlantic  ports  and  Jamaica, 
and  Boston  and  Costa  Rica. 


THESE  vessels  sail  w^eekly 
between  New  Orleans  and 
Colon,  Panama,  calling  en 
route  at  Barrios,  Guatemala, 
and  Limon,  Costa  Rica.  They 
are  specially  constructed  for 
tropical  service,  having  broad, 
roomy  decks,  suites  with  pri- 
vate bath,  and  large,  airy  state- 
rooms, as  well  as  luxuriously 
fitted  social  rooms.  The  cui- 
sine and  service  are  of  the 
best  They  are  fitted  with 
every    modern    convenince. 


1 


Prttuie  Suite  Steamship  "Heredia' 


Particulars  Upon  Application  to  Steamship  and  Railway  Ticket  Agents,  or 


M-  J.  DEMPSEY,  A.  G.  T.  M., 

321  St.  Charles  St..  NEW  ORLEANS,  Liu 


GEO.  O.  SOMERS,  G.  T.  M., 

17  Battery  PUce.  NEW  YORK 


Don't   forjf.'t  to  riKtilloii  Tin-   ru<lfl<    Monthly   wli.-n   di-nllni;   with   ndviillB.rK.      It   will    \»'  ii|i|ir.'.liit.<<l. 


PACIFIC  MONTHLY— ADVERTISING  SECJION. 


The  Car  with  the  Offset  Crank-Shaft 


Model  Forty-four,   34  H.  P.,  $2,250 

Sparc  Wheel,  with  Inflated  Tire,  Brackets,  and  Tools,  $74.     Magneto,  $150 

The  Rambler  Spare  Wheel 

Have  you  ever  had  to  stop  on  the  road  to  repair  a  punc- 
tured tire  when  you  were  in  a  hurry  to  reach  your  destination? 
All  1909  four-cylinder  Ramblers  are  fitted  for  the   Rambler 
Spare  Wheel,  a  wheel  complete,  excepting  hub  center,  with  an 
inflated  tire.    Can  be  substituted  for  front  or  rear  wheels  within 
three  minutes'  time.      Only  six  nuts  to  remove — done  quickly 
with  special  tools  provided. 

Completely  obviates  all  tire  worries ;    makes  punctures  mere 
incidents  of  a  trip  and  saves  the  tiresome  task  of  pumping  up 
the  new  tire.      The  price  of  the  Rambler  Spare  Wheel  com- 
plete is  $74  or  $85,  according  to  tire  size. 

Write  for  catalog  describing  in  detail  Rambler  offset  crank- 
shaft, straight-line  drive,  and  other  exclusive  Rambler  features. 

Seven-passenger  model,  45  horsepower,  $2,500.     Other  models,  $1,150  to  $2,500. 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  &  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Branches  and  Distributing  Agencies 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Boston,  New  York,  San 

Franciscj}.      Representatives  in  all 

leading  cities 


THE    CAR    OF    STEADY    SERVICE 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adyertlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 


TAi  11  K    MONTHLY— ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


/ 


Roping  Lions  in  the  Grand  Canon 

BY  ZANE  GREY 

Author  of  "TBE  LAST  OF  THE  PLAINSMEN" 

^  Buffalo  Jones  is  the  only  man  who  ever  lassoed  lions.     Zane  Grey  is  the  only 
writer  who  ever  had  opportunity  to  describe  this  new,  wild  and  thrilling  sport.     The 

story  of  their  second  expedition,  of  adventure  almost 
surpassing  belief,  illustrated  by  photographs  that  tell 
the  truth,  and  full  of  the  wonder,  the  mystery,  the  color 
of  the  Grand  Canon,  will  grip  the  heart  of  every  sports- 
man and  lover  of  the  wilds. 

Commencing  serially  in  the  January  issue  of 

FIELD  AND  STREAM 

For  the  man  who  is  intereated  in  feathcrrd  Kame,  big  game,  trap  shooting, 
fishing,  camping,  canoeing  or  adventure.  Field  and  Straam  is  the  American 
magazine  for  sportsmen. 

A  publication  that  will  appeal  to  you  if  you  love  the  great  outdoors  and  its 
sports,  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  can  be  made  by  publishers,  editors,  writers,  artists 
and  photographers,  who  are,  one  and  all,  sportsmen. 

SPECIAL  offer- 
To  get  the  magazine  in  the  hands  of  new  readers,  we  will  send  the  numbers 
containing  the  first  three  installments  of  Zane  Grey's  story  for  twenty-five  cents. 

Field  and  Stream  PublishingCo. 

39  WEST  TWENTY-FIRST  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Paciflc  llonthl/  when  doallng  with  adrcrtiaors.     It  will  bo  apprccUtod. 
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ONLY  $1500 

Yet  See  What  This  Car  Has  Done 


20,800  MILES  OVER 

COUNTRY  ROADS 

Chalmers-Detroit  "30"  Does  it  in  but 
100  Day's  Time  and  With- 
out a  Falter 

One  of  these  cars  ran  20,800 
miles  in  100  days.  That's  far- 
ther than  any  car,  at  any  price, 
ever  went    in    that   time. 

The  same  car  made  208  miles 
per  day  for  100  consecutive 
days.  It  missed  not  one  trip, 
and  it  never  had  a  mechanical 
breakdown. 

The  car  had  been  run  for 
6,000  miles  before  it  was  put 
to  this  test.  So  this  one  car 
was  driven  27,000  miles,  on 
country  roads — a  liberal  five 
year's  service.  Yet  the  bear- 
ings of  the  car  remained  so 
perfect  that  we  exhibited  them 
at  the  New  York  Show. 


100  STOCK  CARS  ON 
GREAT  NON-STOP  RUN 

Make    200    Miles    Each    the    Same 

Day  Without  Stopping 

the  Elngine 

On  Election  Day,  November 
3,  100  of  these  cars,  in  100 
cities,  each  made  a  run  of  200 
miles  without  a  stop  of  the 
engine. 

Think  of  that.  One  hundred 
stock  cars  successfully  made 
a  200-mile,  non-stop  run.  And 
the  average,  the  coun'>.ry  over, 
was  18.2  miles  to  a  gallon  of 
gasoline. 

In  the  Jericho  Sweepstakes, 
two  Chalmers-Detroit  "30s" 
won  first  and  second.  Both 
cars  lapped  all  contestants; 
and  the  average  speed  for  150 
miles  was  48  miles  per  hour. 

You  can't  buy  a  car  at  anj' 
price  which  has  records  for 
endurance  which  surpass  this 
$1500    car. 

aataers-Detroit  "30" 

"It's  a  Good  Car" 


Touring  Cars 
Toarabouts^[X| 
Roadsters 
$1500 


A  HIGH-GRADE  i-CTLnCDER  5-PASSEXGER  CAR 


WE  STILL  HAVE  CARS  TO  SELL 

Examine  the  Chalmers-Detroit  and  find  out  for  yourself 
that  it  is  the  best.car  for  you 


We  would  not  expect  you  to 
believe  us  if  we  told  you  our 
output  was  entirely  sold.  It 
is,  and  it  isn't.  We  have 
closed  contracts  with  dealers 
for  all  the  cars  we  can  build 
this  year,  and  many  dealers 
are  asking  for  a  bigger  allot- 
ment. We  are  going  to  build 
2500  "30s."  Bear  In  mind 
however,  that  these  cars  must 
be  sold  by  the  dealers  before 
they  can  be  called  actual  sales. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  sell 
cars,  and  have  succeeded  very 
well,  yet  we  don't  lay  claim 
to  the  fact  of  having  sold  our 
output  before  the  demonstrat- 
ing cars  were  out,  or  of  hav- 
ing sold  any  number  of  cars 
over  the  telephone.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  been  unable  to 
gei  in  touch  with  that  class 
of  buyers  who  are  said  to 
place  their  orders  over  the  tel- 
ephone before  they  examine 
the  cars,  or  with  that  other 
class  who  are  said  to  purchase 
without  having  a  demonstra- 
tion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of 
us   know  that   automobiles  ar 


not  bought  that  way  nowadays. 
We  don't  expect  to  sell  anyone 
by  that  method.  We  don't 
expect  to  sell  you  until  we 
can  convince  you.  We  can't 
convince  you  until  we  can 
demonstrate  to  you.  All  we 
ask  is  a  chance  to  demonstrate. 

We  know  that  our  cars  are 
right.  We  know  that  our  "30" 
has  a  great  many  mechanical 
features  that  are  far  ahead  of 
any  other  car  at  anywhere 
near  its  price.  We  don't  ask 
you  to  believe  us  any  further 
than  your  common-s?nse  tells 
you  that  we  are  right. 

We  know  we  shall  sell  the 
remainder  of  our  output  be- 
fore the  season  is  over  and 
the  Indications  are  we  will  sell 
out  earlier  this  year  than  ever 
before  still  we  don't  want  you 
to  think  for  a  minute  that  it 
is  necessary  for  vou  to  wire 
or  phone  your  order  to  us  at 
once. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a 
motor  car,  we  would  like  to 
have  you  consider  us  a  candi- 
date for  your  order  and  give 
us   a   fair   chance    to   secure   it. 


Please    write    for    catalog    "H." 

CHALMERS-DETROIT  MOTOR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


HERRESHOFF  BUYS 

A  CHALMERS  "30" 

Famous  Designer  and  Engine  Builder 

One  of   79   New  York 

Show  Buyers 

At  the  New  York  Show,  In 
Madison  Square  Garden,  the 
Chalmers-Detroit  "30"  attract- 
ed more  attention  than  any 
other  car  shown  there.  We 
sold  79  of  these  cars  at  the 
New  York  Show.  Among  the 
buyers  was  Mr.  John  B.  Her- 
reshoff.  President  of  the  Her- 
reshoff  Manufacturing  Com- 
panv  of  Bristol,  Conn.  After 
placing  his  order  Mr.  Herre- 
shoff  write  us  the  following 
letter: 

"In     placing     my     order 
this  A.  M.  for  a  Chalmers- 
Detroit    "30"    and    also    ad- 
vising   my    friend    to    join 
me    in    purchasing   another 
of  the  same  model,    (which 
has    been    done    today),     I 
did    So   after   due   consider- 
ation and  examination  and 
trial,  and  feel  satisfied  that 
it  is  one  of  the  best   four- 
cylinder    cars    of    its    size, 
and  certainly  the  best   for 
the    money     that     has     yet 
been   on   the   market." 
Mr.      Herreshoff      is      world- 
famous  as   the  designer  of  the 
yachts  which  have  for  so  many 
years      successfully      defended 
the      America      Cup.     His      ac- 
knowledged  position   as   one   of 
the     foremost    engine    builders 
of  the   world   renders   comment 
on   this    letter   unnecessary. 


1200  CHALMERS 

"30's"  RUNNING 

More  than  1200  People  have  Chosen 

this  1909  Model  car 

over  Others 

More  than  1200  of  these  cars 
are  in  actual  use.  "There  are 
owners  everywhere  to  tell  you 
how   they  like  this   car. 

We  have  delivered  more 
$1500  cars  than  all  other  mak- 
ers  combined. 

We  were  two  years  design- 
ing  and    perfecting   this    car. 

Our  profit  is  nine  per  cent. 
That  means  that  we  are  giving 
more  for  the  money  than  any 
maker  ever  gave. 

The  factory  cost  on  our  4- 
cylinder  engine  is  $261.  Yet 
4-cylinder  engines  are  sold  as 
low  as  $75.  The  transmission 
costs  us  $94;  the  axles,  $125. 
The  annular  ball  bearings  used 
in  this  car  cost  us  $103.  No 
other  car  costing  up  to  $4000 
uses   so  many. 


We  also  make  the  famous  Chalmers- 
Detroit  "Forty."  in  Touring  Car  or 
Roadster  type,  $2750.  We  believe  you 
get  in  this  car  more  speed  and  endur- 
ance for  the  money  than  you  get  in  any 
other  car.  You  will  find  it  described  in 
the  catalog. 


-t^A  a-*5^^^^^     V----. 
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REAL  ESTATE 


OREGON 


FINGAL  HINDS.  REAL,  ESTATE  AGENT — 
Send  for  literature  and  price  list.  References 
First  National  Bank,  or  any  one  in  Cottage 
Grove.  Lane  County,  Oregon. 

EUGENE,  LANE  COUNTY,  The  place  for  a 
man  with  moderate  means.  For  price  list  and 
booklet,  write  the  EUGENE  REAL  ESTATE  & 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  EUGENE,  ORE- 
GON. 

FARMS  IN  BEAUTIFUL  WILLAMETTE 
VALLEY,  OREGON — Grazing,  dairy,  grain  and 
fruit  lands,  $15  and  up  per  acre;  tracts  to  suit. 
For  descriptive  literature,  write  BECHTEL  & 
MINTON,    Salem,   Oregon. 

FRUIT  AND  FARMING  LANDS  IN  TRACTS 
to  suit.  Richest  soil  and  Ideal  climate.  Also 
town  property.  For  information  and  illustrated 
matter  about  Umatilla  County,  write  Postoffice 
Box  91,  Pendleton,  Oregon. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  Oregon  real  estate? 
If  so,  write  for  particulars.  Farm  lands,  or- 
chard tracts,  large  or  small,  and  city  property. 
P.   L.   FRAZTER.  Sa'em.  Oregon. 

WE  CARRY  LARGE  LISTS  of  fine  wheat 
ranches,  alfalfa,  grazing,  irrigated  and  fruit 
lands,  homesteads  and  timber  lands.  For  fur- 
ther information  and  illustrated  matter,  write 
COUTTS  &  HAYS.   Pendleton.   Oregon. 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  in  the  long 
run.  The  cheapest  ticket,  the  longest  run 
for  your  money,  and  the  best  destination  all 
read  ASHLAND,  OREGON.  Special  rates  now. 
Write  for  literature  and  price  list,  but  to  got 
the  choicest  bargains  Immediately  upon  ar- 
rival, come  to  the  office  of  N.  J.  REASONER. 
Ashland,   Oregon. 

GLENGARRY  FRUIT  LANDS — Large  tracts 
subdivided  Into  small  acreage,  six  miles  from 
Roseburg.  Fine  soil,  good  water;  price  very 
low;  easy  terms.  For  further  particulars, 
write  W.  L.  COBB  REAL  ESTATE  CO.,  Rose- 
burg.  Oregon. 

COOS  BAY  Is  Oregon's  deep-sea  harbor, 
greatest  storehou.se  of  undeveloped  resources 
left  In  the  Northwest;  d 'ep  water,  che.ip  fuel, 
plenty  of  raw  material;  400  square  miles  un- 
derlaid with  coal;  grass  green  year  round.  For 
free  booklet  write  to  the  Secretary  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Marshfleld.   Oregon. 

EVEN  IN  ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY  one  must 
be  placed  right  to  win  out.  The  Roifuo  River 
Land  Co.,  Medford,  Dr.,  with  twenty  years'  fruit 
land  experience,  guarantees  to  place  you  right. 
Our  ten-ncre  tracts  are  all  on  the  best  fruit 
land  ohtalnatele.     Write  for  particulars. 

WILLAMETTE  VALLEY  LANDS  In  tracts 
to  suit.  Rich  soil,  delightful  cllmnte.  For 
descriptive  literature  write  OLMSTED  LAND 
CO.,  Balem,  Oregon. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  literature  about  Oregon 
lands,  cheap  unimproved,  higher  priced  im- 
proved, suburban  adapted  to  platting,  or  city 
lots.  Potatoes,  fruit  raising,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
livestock,  poultry,  gardening  and  dairying  will 
make  you  a  splendid  living  in  a  climate  free 
from  cold.  Room  1188,  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE.  Astoria,  Oregon. 

MEDFORD.  OREGON— Where  apples  and 
pears  pay  $1000  per  acre  annually.  Finest  cli- 
mate on  the  coast.  Not  in  the  wet  belt.  Irriga- 
tion not  necessary.  For  handsome  booklet  free, 
write  W.   T.   York  &  Company. 

MEDFORD,  OREGON;  ITALY'S  CLIMATE 
— Grows  successfully  apples,  pears,  small 
fruits,  potatoes,  grains,  alfalfa;  good  chances 
stockraising,  sawmilling,  timber  propositions. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  Big  returns  from 
investments.  Remember  the  name,  CUSICK- 
MYERS-SHARPE. 

WRITE  EDWIN  P.  HUGHES  &  CO.,  of 
Ashland,  Oregon,  for  information  concerning 
the  Italy  of  the  Pacific  Coast  (the  famous 
Rogue  River  Valley),  where  the  apples  and 
pears  produce  $1000  per  acre,  and  other  fruits 
do   equally  as  well. 

FOR  A  FRUIT  FARM  or  a  homo.  Ashland 
leads  the  world.  To  buy  either,  call  on  or 
write.  C.  H.  GILLETTE.   Ashland.  Or»-gon. 

ORCHARDS  IN  HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY  net 
25  to  50  per  cent.  Write  me.  I  sell  fruit 
lands.  Marion  MacRae.  432  Chamber  of  Com- 
merces^  

ASHLAND,  THE  BEAUTIFUL,  Jackson 
County.  Southern  Oregon.  Some  special  tracts 
of  alfalfa  and  orchard  land  for  sale  within 
half-mile  of  city;  level  land,  from  $200  to  $300 
per  acre,  for  a  short  time;  Just  now  open  for 
sale.  Ten-acre  new  Newtown  Pippin  orchard 
at  bargain  prices.  Address  YOCKEY  &  BEA- 
VER for  particulars. 

REAL  ESTATE 

WASMINOTON 

YAKIMA  VALLEY.  WASHINGTON.  "The 
Home  of  the  Big  Red  Apple."  Natchez  High- 
lands apple  land  a  specialty.  For  booklet  de- 
scriptive of  the  valley  and  Its  fruit  lands, 
write  YAKIMA  REAL  ESTATE  CO..  Box 
A-18<>.    North    Yakimn,    Washington. 

Lying  on  hills  "NORTH  BANK"  R.  R.  and 
the  COLTTMBIA  RIVER  are  the  famous 
"GOODNOE  HILLS."  Our  B  and  10-acre  tracts 
produce  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION,  almonds, 
apricots,  peaches,  mtiscat  and  tokay  grapes. 
No  frosts.  No  failures.  Easy  terms.  Write 
for  Information.  DABNEY  &  DABNEY.  412 
Commorclnl    Block.    Portland.    Oregon. 

SEND  •2rt  CENTS  In  stamps  and  we  will  send 
you.  postpaid,  3  late  numbers  of  The  Pacific 
Monthly,  which  tell  you  about  the  Government 
reclamation  projects  and  free  Government 
land.  Address  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  Portland. 
Oregon. 
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REAL  ESTATE 

IDAHO 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 


INVEST  in  irrigated  land  near  Nampa. 
Idaho.  The  Boise  Valley  has  an  Ideal  climate 
and  productive  soil.  Ten  to  forty  acres  of  land 
will  malie  you  independent.  Fruits,  grain,  veg- 
etables, and  grasses  grow  in  abundance.  Lands 
.S25  to  $.">0  per  acre.  The  Government  is  build- 
ing large  irrigation  project.  Write  or  call  on 
Walling  &  Walling,  Nampa,  Idaho. 

REAL  ESTATE 

CALIFORNIA 

WOULD  YOIT  PAY  $5  A  MONTH  for  a  beau- 
tiful ocean-view  residence  site  in  suburbs  of 
Sunny  San  Diego  (Southern  California's  most 
delightful  home  place),  providing  I  could  con- 
vince you  tliat  the  investment  is  safe  and  re- 
munerative? Write  for  free  illustrated  book- 
let.     J.   FRANK   CULLEN,    San  Diego,   Cal. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL.,  most  equable  climate  in 
the  world.  Finest  deep-water,  land-locked  har- 
bor in  U.  S.  Pop.  doubled  in  4  years.  Best  and 
cheapest  water  in  state.  Write  to  JOHN  S. 
MILLS.  Sec.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  free 
Illustrated   booklet. 

REAL  ESTATE 

BRITISH     COLUMBIA 

ORCHARD  HOMES  in  the  glorious  Lake 
district  of  Southern  British  Columbia  pay 
profit  of  $500  per  acre  up  annually.  Climate, 
scenery,  hunting,  fishing,  soil,  water  supply, 
transportation,  markets  unexcelled.  Irrigation 
not  necessary.  Maps,  proofs,  letters  from 
those  On  ground,  photos  free.  Write  today. 
KOOTENAY  ORCHARD  ASSOCIATION,  LTD., 
Nelson,  B.  C. 

GOVERNMENT  LAND 

GOVERNMENT  FARMS  FREE— Our  112- 
page  book,  "Vacant  Government  Land,"  de- 
scribes every  acre  in  every  county  in  IT.  S. 
How  secured  free.  1909  diagrams  and  tables. 
All  about  free  irrigated  farms.  Price  25c, 
postpaid.  WEBB  PUB.  CO.,  Sta.  E,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

IF  YOU  ARE  interested  in  the  West,  send 
25  cents  in  stamps  for  three  late  issues  of  The 
Pacific  Monthly,  containing  fully  illustrated 
descriptive  articles  about  dairying,  fruit-grow- 
ing, poultry-raising  and  general  farming  con- 
ditions in  Oregon.  Washington  and  Idaho. 
PACIFIC  MONTHLY,   Portland,   Oregon. 

WANTED — 1000  partners  to  co-operate  with 
prominent  Seattle  business  men  in  big  realty 
investments.  If  you  have  $100,  write  us  today 
for  facts.    Danner  Investment  Co.,  Seattle,  Wn. 

SIDE  LINE  SALESMEN  to  handle  high- 
grade  advertising  novelty,  used  by  banks  and 
merchants  as  souvenirs  or  premiums.  Liberal 
commission.  Open  territory.  Particulars  and 
sample  free.  C.  ROPP  &  SONS,  584  L'Sikeside 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 

WANTED — Railway  mail  clerks,  customs 
clerks,  clerks  at  Washington.  Salaries  $800  to 
$1600  yearly.  Your  payment  twice  each  month 
absolutely  certain.  No  "layoffs"  because  of 
poor  times.  Annual  vacation  with  full  salary. 
Short  hours.  Over  2000  appointments  to  be 
made  from  many  examinations  to  be  held  dur- 
ing April.  Every  citizen  over  18  is  eligible. 
We  prepare  candidates  free.  Common  educa- 
tion sufficient.  Write  Immediately  for  sched- 
ule. FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  C  61, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANT  TO  KNOW  something  about  the 
West?  Are  you  interested  in  dairying,  fruit- 
raising,  poultry-raising  or  general  farming? 
Send  25  cents  for  three  recent  issues  of  The 
Pacific  Monthly  giving  news  of  conditions  in 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.  Clip  this  out 
and  send  with  stamps  to  THE  PACIFIC 
MONTHLY,  Portland,  Oregon, 


YOU  CAN  SECURE  a  $25,000  estate  by 
making  100  payments  of  $20  each.  This  is 
only  possible  by  taking  advantage  of  a  con- 
dition which  is  rapidly  becoming  s'-rious,  and 
opens  the  way  to  almost  unlimited  possibili- 
ties for  those  who  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity. Write  for  Information  to  Saera- 
mento  Valley  Improvement  Co..   St.  Lnuis.   Mo. 

MAKE  MONEY  operating  our  new  C.  B.  B. 
5c  profit-sharing  peanut  vending  machine. 
Simplest  and  best  money-making  machine  on 
market.  If  you  have  $50  to  $500  to  invest 
and  want  a  clean,  legitimate  big  money-mak- 
ing proposition,  get  our  machines,  quick.  O. 
T.  C.  COMPANY,  Inc..  494  Unity  B'dg.,  Chicago. 

BIG  MONEY  AFTER  HOURS  FOR  YOU. 
Let  us  start  you  in  the  collection  business. 
We  teach  you  the  secrets  and  tricks;  no  cap- 
ital required.  We  exchange  business  lessons 
by  mail.  The  Blue  Book  Mercantile  Agency, 
315    Oregonian    Bldg.,    Portland.    Oregon. 

NEW  TOWNS  IN  THE  WEST  offer  unusual 
chances  for  investment  in  mercantile,  real  es- 
tate and  other  lines.  Many  new  towns  have 
already  been  established  in  the  Dakotas,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho  and  Washington  on  the  Pa-'ific 
Coast  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway.  These  towns  are  well  lo- 
cated. They  are  trade  centers  for  a  large  ter- 
ritory, which  is  being  rapidly  settled.  Other 
towns  will  be  established  later.  Investigate 
the  various  openings.  Descriptive  books  free 
from  F.  A.  MILLER,  general  passenger  agent, 
Chicago. 

WE  START  you  in  a  permanent  business 
with  us  and  furnish  everything.  Full  course 
of  instruction  free.  We  are  manufacturers 
and  have  a  new  plan  in  the  mail  order  line. 
Large  profits.  Small  capital.  You  pay  us  in 
three  months  and  make  big  profits.  Refer- 
ences given.  Sworn  statements.  PEASE 
Mfg.   Co..   1268   Pease  Bldg..   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

AGENTS 

AGENTS — Write  to  Fair  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  141. 
Racine,  Wis.,  for  description  and  prices  of  30 
useful  articles.  They  want  agents  to  intro- 
duce^  

AGENTS — Salary  or  commission.  Greatest 
seller  yet;  every  user  pen  and  Ink  buys  on 
sight.  200  to  500  per  cent  profit;  one  agent's 
sales  $620  in  6  days;  another  $32  In  two  hours. 
MONROE   MFG.   CO..   X  19.    La   Crosse,   Wis. 

BIG  PROPOSITION  TO  AGENTS— $4  daily 
made;  experience  unnecessary;  100  to  150  per 
cent  profit;  sells  to  every  one.  Write  quick 
American  Mfg  Co.,  Suite  202,  280  Broadway, 
New  York. 

INCORPORATIONS 

Incorporate  your  business  under  Arizona 
laws.  Most  liberal.  No  franchise  or  annual 
tax.  No  public  statements.  Hold  meetings 
and  do  business  anywhere.  Stock  non-assess- 
able. Cost  very  small.  Write  for  free  pnr- 
ticulars.  Southwestern  Securities  &  Invest- 
ment  Co.,  Box  S  385.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

LATV  AND  COLLECTIONS 

PACIFIC  LAW  AND  ADJUSTMENT  CO., 
Downs  Bldg.,  Seattle  Wash. — Law  and  collec- 
tions, correspondents  in  principal  cities.  Well 
equipped  legal  department  gives  all  legal  mat- 
ters prompt  attention.  Advice  by  mail.  Laws 
of  property  rights  and  marriage,  estates  pro- 
bated.   criminal   law,    etc.     Fees   reasonable. 

COLLECTIONS 

.i^ACIFIC    STATES    ADJUSTMENT    CO.,    INC., 

CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE, 
PORTLAND.   OREGON. 

PATENTS 

PATENTS,  "Trademarks  Registered."  Book 
for  inventors  sent  on  request;  strictly  profes- 
sional service.  Beeler  &  Robb,  patent  lawyers, 
73-75  McGill  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY  FRUIT  LANDS 

SUNNY  DALE  ORCHARDS.  Situated  in  the  heart  of  Jackson  County.  Rogue  River  Valley.  Planted 
to  best  paying  variety  Appl".  Sold  in  five  and  ten  acre  lots.  Easy  terms.  You  will  find  it  the  best  small  in- 
vestment you  ever  madc;^  We  care  for  it  five  years.  No  interest,  taxes  or  cost  to  you.  ]0X  down.  }/  per 
month  till  the  price,  $500  per  acre,  IS  paid.     Your  orchard  is  then  worth  $  1 ,000  per  acre. 

THE  PATTERSON  LAND  COMPANY   :   BOX  "F"   :   ASHLAND,  OREGON 


To  The  Man  With  A 
Steady  Job 

I  can  add  to  your  salary  $5,$10or$15 
each  month  whichever  you  may  select 

If  yoo  want  lo  increase  your  income  let  m«  hear  from  you.  I  will  pay  you 
a  salary  {or  doinu  s^uie  special  work  which  will  n  t  interfere  wiih  your 
ie-.<u  ar  work  in  anv  wiv.  Just  ask  me  to  "Send  Special  Plan  No.  9  " 
E.     M.    NOLE.n",    Mauaeer..  Room  877,    151    Wabash  Avenue.     Chicai^o 


Western  Opportunities. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  West,  send  25  cents 
in  stamps  for  three  late  issues  of  The  Pacific 
Monthly,  containing  fully  illustrated  descriptive 
articles  about  dairying,  fruit  growing,  poultry 
raising  and  general  farming  conditions  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho.  The  Pacific  Monthly, 
Portland,  Oregon. 


BUSINESS  BULLETIN— Continued 


[INVESTMENTS 


COINS  AND  STAMPS 


INVESTORS — I  have  some  good  investments 
in  industrial  corporations  that  pay  regular 
dividends  and  Safe  as  a  Bank.  Write  if  inter- 
ested, JAMES  W.  PIERCE,  124  North  Broad- 
way, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

OUR  BUSINESS  is  growing  choice  flower 
seeds,  rare  plants  and  cactus.  Send  for  new 
catalogue.  THEODOSIA  B.  SHEPHERD  CO., 
Ventura,  Cal. 


SPORTING  GOODS 


MEN  AND  WOMEN'S  SWEATER  COATS, 
corduroy  and  khaki  suits,  mountain  boots, 
storm  clothing,  yachting  and  auto  caps,  sleep- 
ing bags,  tents,  boat  fittings,  flags,  guns,  am- 
munition, tackle,  dog  goods.  Catalogues  post- 
paid. Mention  kind  of  goods  wanted.  THE 
WM.  H.  HOEGEE  CO.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 
Best  climate  on  earth,  winter  or  summer. 


OSTRICH  PLUMES 


THE  BENTLEY  OSTRICH  FARM — The 
original  ostrich  farm  of  America.  Established 
1883.  High-grade  ostrich  plumes  from  $1.00 
up.  Mail  orders  a  specialty.  Price  list  mailed 
free.  Address  Bentley  Ostrich  Farm,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 


FROGHT  SHIPPING 


JUDSON  FREIGHT  FORWARDING  CO.  Re- 
duced rates  on  household  goods  to  and  from 
all  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  443  Marquette 
Bldg.,  Chicago;  1501  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis; 
8.51  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston;  206  Pacific  Bldg., 
San  Francisco;  200  Central  Bldg.,  Los  An- 
geles. Rfpresentatlves:  Oregon  Auto  Dis- 
patch, Portland;   Seattle  Transfer  Co.,  Seattle. 


CERTAIN  COINS  WANTED.  I  pay  from  1 
to  600  for  thousands  of  rare  coins,  stamps 
and  paper  money  to  1894.  Send  stamp  for 
illustrated  circular,  get  posted  and  make 
money  quickly.  Vonbergen,  the  Coin  Dealer, 
Dept.    O.,    Boston,    Mass. 

ENGINES 

RACINE  BOATS— Any  kind  of  water  craft 
you  want.  Natty,  speedy,  seaworthy.  Write 
for  our  catalog  or  visit  our  Seattle  Branch,  321 
First  Ave.,  South.  Racine  Boat  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Box  503,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

HELP  •WANTED 

AGENTS  DON'T  HESITATE— Write  at  once; 
It  may  mean  $25  a  day.  One  agent  made  $8.25 
in  45  minutes.  Sample  outfit  10c  (costs  us  much 
more)  or  particulars  free.  Souvenir  Photo- 
Stamp  Co..  No.  9  H  St.,  Kewanee,  III. 

MEN  WANTED  QUICKLY  by  big  Chicago 
mail  order  house  to  distribute  catalogues,  ad- 
vertise, etc.;  $25  a  week;  $60  expense  allow- 
ance first  month.  No  experience  required. 
MANAGER,  Dept.  70,  385  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago.         

POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

PLOY'S  BIG  BOOK  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 
AND  SQUABS.  Tells  how  to  start  small  and 
grow  big.  Describes  largest  pure-bred  poul- 
try farm  In  the  world.  Tells  how  to  breed, 
feed,  and  all  about  diseases,  remedies,  and 
many  varieties  of  land  and  water  fowls.  Quotes 
lowest  prices  on  pure-bred  fowls,  eggs  for 
hatching.  Incubators  and  brooders.  Mailed  fur 
4c.     FRANK  FOY,  Box  37.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


HAVE  YOU  ANYTHING  TO  SELL  TO  A  HALF  MILLION  WESTERN  READERS 

Rate  for  4  line*  (■malleat  accepted),  75  cent*  per  line,  $3.00  per  Usue.  Each  additionaJ  line  up  to  12  lines  (iarvest. 
•ccepted),  50  cent*  per  line. 

Thus  a  five  line  advertiaement  will  co*t  $3.50  per  issue,  six  line*  $4.00  per  i**ue,  twelve  line*  Qarge*t  accepted) 
$7.00  per  issue. 

Ten  per  cent  discount  for  six  consecutive  insertions. 

Bills  payable  monthly  in  advance  on  receipt  of  invoice. 

Always  allow  not  more  than  eisht  words  to  the  line  and  all  of  the  last  line  for  nam*  and  addra**. 

IMPORTANT;  The  trn  prr  rrnt  diitcount  for  six  consecutive  insertions  will  be  credited  on  your  sixth  invoice.  Do 
aot  deduct  same  from  your  monthly  remittance  or  we  will  be  obliged  to  withhold  your  copy  until  full  amount  is  received. 
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There  are  Glote^N^rnickc  "Elastic"  Book- 
case sections  for  all  sizes  of  books — from 
the  pocket  size  edition  of  Shakespeare,  up  to 
bound  volumes  17  and  18  inches  high. 
It  is  not  the  average  size  book  that  causes 
trouble  in  a  library,  so  much  as  it  is  the  big 
and  little  volumes. 

The  big  ones  are  usually  shelved  in  some 
inaccessible  spot  under  the  table  w^here  they  are 
of  no  practical  value  to  any  one,  while  the  little 
ones  get  lost,  strayed  or  stolen. 

It's  a  real  pleasure  to  assemble  all  shapes  and  sizes  in  SloW^V^rnickc  "Elastic" 
Book-cases — where  they  are  get-at-able  as  w^ell  as  presentable. 

Carried  in  stock  by  nearly  fifteen  hundred  authorized  agents. 
Where  not  represented  we  ship  on   approval  — Freight  paid. 
Our  catalogue  containing  25  library  interiors  is  full  of  easy  solutions  to  library 
problems.    Write  Department  R  for  free  copy. 


3bc  Slobc^V^rDickcCo.,  Cincinnati. 

BRANCH  STORES:       New  York.  380-382  Broadway.      Chicago.  224-228  Wabash  Ave.       Boston.  91-93  Federal  SU 


REBUILT 


TYPEWRITERS 

of  all  makes.  Gu£uranteed. 
Write  for  three  months' 
approval  plan  and  terms 
High  Grade  Rqiair  Work  a  Specialty 

PacificStationery&  Printing  Co. 

203  ]  2.  Second  St.      Portland.  Oregon 


Shades  the  Eye  Completely 

That  is  why  the  Ellis  Eye  Shade  is 
the  best  and  most  popuW  on  the 
market.  Endorsed  as  the  best  by 
leading  oculists,  whose  names  we 
will  gladly  supply.  Relieve*  eye 
strain  and  saves  oculists'  bills  that 
may  easily  run  up  to  a  hundred  times 
its  cost.  For  sale  by  decden,  25c;  sent 
post-paid  30c. 


i^  X-RAY 

'i^t  stove  Polish': 


^^  Trade  Mark 

I  Ask  dialer      ^W      Free  Sample.  Write  Dept.  5 1 
for  it  Lament,  Corliss  &  Co.,  Agts.,  78  Hudson  ! 


Free  Sample.  Write  Dept.  5 1  ^"^^^ 
Lament,  Corliss  &  Co.,  Agts.,  78  Hudson  SL,  N.  Y.  I 
r-*-»      i-»  P^  I  ^*  LIT  ^  C>  ^  I 
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Bripea  Up 

Painting  season  will  soon  be  here.  Now  is  the  time  to  think  about 
it.  The  house  probably  needs  repainting,  both  for  protection  against  the 
weather  and  for  the  sake  of  its  appearance,  and  there  is  nothing  that  will 
show  better  returns  for  the  time  and  money  spent  at  house-cleaning  time 
than  paint  and  varnish  used  inside  the  house. 

Go  to  the  nearest  Sherwin-Williams  dealer,  tell  him  what  you  wish 
to  paint  or  varnish  and  he  will  show  you  a  Brighten  Up  Finish  that  will 
do  it  and  do  it  properly. 

SHERWIN'WILUAMS 

BrIgMeiaUp  FMshes 

are  a  line  of  Paints  and  Varnishes  which  do  exactly  what  they  are  intended  to 
do,  giving:  a  rig-ht  treatment  to  each  surface.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  one 
paint  or  varnish  that  is  suitable  for  a  wide  variety  of  uses,  so  it  is  very  important 
to  obtain  a  product  that  is  exactly  suitable  for  the  purpose  you  have  in  mind. 

The  dealer  will  help  you  chooxe,  or  our  booklet,  "  Hrighten  Up  Finishes,"  sent  on  request,  will  help.  If  you  are  going 
to  paint  the  exterior  of  your  home,  write  us  and  we  will  tend  you  color  suggestions  and  other  helpful  information. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

LARaCST(BCCAUSt  BEST*  PAINT  &  VARNISH  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Addraaa  all  InqutrUt  to  460  2  J  Si.,  San  Francltco 

In  Canada  to  639  ttntr*  St.,  Montr«al 

London  Addraaai  7  Well  Court,  Quaan  Straat,  E.  C, 

IVm't  forgot  to  mention  Tlip  Pnclflc  Monthly  wJirn  dPstlnK  with  adTortlitprt.     It  will  bo  apprrrlatod. 
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You  who  know  the  endless  bother  which 
the  use  of  wax  and  wax  preparations 
entails — 

You  who  know  the  ugliness,  the  scratchi- 
ness,    that   floors   finished    with   common 
varnishes  have — 
Learn  now  about    this 
elastic  varnish  —  which 
hends  under  the  pressure 
of  heavy  heels  and  cas- 
tors— which    gives    in- 
stead   of   marring,     scratching,     breaking. 
Learn,  now,  about  this  inexpensive  floor  fin- 
ish, which  once  on  needs  no  care,  no  atten- 
tion— saves  labor,  instead  of  increasing  it — 
lightens  housework  instead  of  adding  to  it. 
Learn  how,  by  a  special  process  of  ageing 
our  oils,  we  have  produced  the  first  varnish 

Elastica  Floor  Finish  is  made  by  the 

STANDARD  VARNISH  WORKS 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere, 


tough  enough  and  elastic  enough  for  floors. 

Learn  how,  by  manipulating  our  oils,  we 

have  overcome  the  "deviltry"  that  makes 

common  varnish  unfit  for  floors. 

Learn  how,  after  thirty-nine  years  of  experi 
ment  we  have  made  a 
varnish  which  is  tough, 
which  is  waterproof, 
which  is  sanitary, 
which  is  brilliant 
and    beautiful      ^^    ^^ 

No  matter  whether  your    floors 

are  old  or  new,  find  out  about 

this  new  elastic  varnish  before 

deciding  on  any  floorfinish. 

Please  use  the  conven- 
ient coupon  in  the 

comer. 


Standard 
Varnish 
Works 

29Broadway.N.Y. 
or  2620  Armour  Av. 

Chicago 
Without  placing: 
me  under  obligation 
to    buy,    please     send 
me   booklet     describing- 
your  Elastica  Floor  Fin- 
ish, and  telling  how  various 
doors  should  be  finished 


^        See  that  tbe     ^ 
^       higTtd"\"\aoniiM 

label  o(  the  bottle.     If  it     . 

isn't,  then  you  are  not  setting 

J^  3  in  One."  And  if  you  don't  get     ^ 

3  in  One"  you  don't  get  the  best  oil   , 

.    andtheonlyoiHor  lubricating,  cleaning,  i 

I  polishing  and  preventing  rust.    Try  ten 

/  cents  worth  for  oiling  sewing  machine. 

typewriter,  fire  arms,  clocks,  locks,  or 

kpolishingpiano,  table,  chairs,  preventing 

■l  tarnish   on   nickel  bathroom    fixtures.   ' 

FREE  generous  sample  bottle   and 

.  a  valuable  book.      Write  to-day.    ' 

^3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO, 

39  Broadway 
^ew  York  City 


Pjlttons 
SOLE-PROOF 

Floor  Coatings 


are  not  like  any  other  colored  varnishes.  As 
their  name  implies,  Sole-Proof  Coatings  are  made 
for  floors — to  be  walked  on  and  to  withstand  wear; 
yet,  Sole-Proof  Coatings  also  lend  themselves 
admirably  to  the  refinishing  of  furniture  and  in- 
terior woodwork. 

Sole-Proof  Graining  Outfits  enable  even  the 
novice  to  produce  natural  wood  effects  on  all  sorts 
of  surfaces.  Try  Sole-Proof  on  worn  oil  cloth 
and  linoleum.     It's  fine. 

Sole-Proof  Coatings  are  sold  in  ten  colors  bjr 
reputable  retailers  whose  business  existence 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  their  wares. 

FREE  SAMPLE-Write  for  beautiful  color  card  and 
booklet  and  if  you  enclose  10c  in  stamps  to  cover 
packing  and  postage,  we  will  send  free  sample  can — 
enough  to  finish  a  chair. 

PATTON  PAINT  CO.  • 

323  Lake  Street  Milwaukee.  Wi*. 
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IS  the  genum^, 
e  kind  of  carpet 
sweeper  you  have  either 
used  or  have  heard  about  for 
the  past  3 1  years.  There's  but 
one  BISSELL  Sweeper.  It  has 
been  frequently  imitated,  but 
never  approached  in  the  perfection 
of  its  mechanism  or  sweeping  qual- 
ities Don't  accept  the  "just  as  good 
as  I  he  Bissell" — insist  upon  having 
the  real  sweeper.  There's  but  one  best 
in  anything ;  in  carpet  sweepers  it's  the 
Bissell.  Sold  by  all  first-class  dealers. 
Prices  $2.50  to  $6.50. 

Buy  a  Bissell  "Cyco"  Ball  Bearing  Sweeper 

now   of  your  dealer,  send  us  the  purchase 

slip  within  one  week  from  date  of  purchase, 

and  we  will  send  you  FREE  a  fine  quality 

card  case  with  no  printing  on  it. 

rite  for  free  booklet. 


Wr 


Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co. 

DepL  118,    Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

(Largest  and  Only  Elxclusive 

Carpet  Sweeper  Makers 

in  the  World  ) 


WBMAREPRlNTINGPlArBS 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


109  SECOND    ST. 
POR.TL  AND,  OREGON 


*'Zbc  (^olora^o  (Bem'.^rK'ffn'e?' 


A  iMautlfnl,  GrNUiNK  Topaz  of  purest 
white  color,  flnfwt  IJiiimond  cut,  wonder- 
ful lirillianry  and  grent  hardnoiw.  Kn- 
donw^d  by  leading  Mpertii.  larBupt-rior 
to  the  txwt  imitatlom  DUtnond  ever  pro- 
docfid.  Bemember.  I  Guarahtm  thcue 
«itono«  to  be  owronnt.  Special  price, 
12.00  each.  8  forlR.OO,  8Ue.  npto2caratfi. 
Free  Booklet.  Addrewfi  with  remittance* 
IT.  I.TTVnFMAXN.  Expert fiein  Cutf  er 
15J2  Ohsmpa  Street  Denver.  Col. 


MOVING    WEST? 


Motmeliold  OoodH  Hhlt>i>ed  »t  R«dnce<l  llntes  to  and 
from  Western  Htnten.  Tlirongh  cam  avoldliiu  trausfor. 
Colored  iimi.H  free.     Write  f..r  r'nrtlrnlnrs. 

THANm-CONTINXNTAL     mKIOMT    CO. 
M19  m  Doarborn  Bt..  Chicago. 
am  m  Broadway,    Now    York. 


^^^<X      ^^^      V^^i      ^ 


Looking  for  the 
Watermark  of  the 
Standard  of  Value 


CONSTRUCTION  BOND 


You — even  if  you  are  a  most  exacting 
lover  of  dignified,  impressive  stationery — 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  genuine 
qualities  of  Construction  Bond.  Clean, 
clear,  "crackly,"  tough;  made  in  three 
perfect  finishes — medium,  linen,  high-plate 
— in  five  thicknesses,  and  in  pure  white 
and  six  rich  colors,  it  meets  the  demands 
of  any  business  man  who  wants 

Impressive  Stationery 
at  a  Usable  Price 

We  sell  Construction  Bond  in  case  lots  only, 
direct  to  responsible  printers  and  lithographers, 
never  through  jobbers.  That's  the  way  we  hold 
down  the  price  and  make  it  the  Standard  of  I'alue. 

If  your  printer  or  lithographer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  on  your  business  letterhead  for  handsome 
sample  portfolio.  We'll  tell  you  a  printer  and 
lithographer  who  will  supply  you, 

W.  E.  WROE  &  CO. 

302  Michigan  Boulevard  Chicago 


Don't    fc.rK4 1   to  mention  The   I'acine  Monthly   when  dealing   with   advertlmTit.      It   will   1m«  appreciated. 
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Do  You  Need 
A  Gas  Range? 


THEN  you  want  the  one  with  the  latest  im- 
provements— and  the  most  of  them. 

While     you're    buying — get    the    best. 
It's  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Write  now  for  our  specifications  of  the  new 
1909  Kalamazoo  Gas  Range. 

You  know  what  the  Kalamazoo  stoves  and 
ranges  are. 

You  know  it  is  the  best  known  and  most 
widely  advertised  line  of  stoves  in  the  world. 

You  know  that  "Kalamazoo"  stands  for  all 
that  is  best  in  stoves,  down  to  the  last  detail. 
Or  there  wouldn't  be  over  100,000  of  them  in 
use  in  this  country  as  there  are  now. 

Now — the  Kalamazoo  Stove  Company  is 
putting  out  a  brand  new  Kalamazoo  Gas  Range. 

Practical  housekeepers  who  have  tested  it  say: 

"Every  known  fault  of  the  ordinary  gas  range  has 
been  overcome  by  special  patented  features  in  the  Kal- 
amazoo. It  is  exactly  what  a  gas  range  ought  to  be — 
and  every  gas  range  has  failed  to  be — until  the  Kalama- 
zoo was  perfected." 

Every  feature  that  could  add  to  the  convenience  or 
safety  of  the  user  has  been  developed  in  the  new  1909 
Kalamazoo. 

Now  we'll  tell  you  how  you  can  see  them,  and  prove 
these  points  for  yourself. 

Write  for  our  specifications — pick  out  the  stove  you 
think  you  want.  Then  go  to  the  gas  company  in  your 
town  and  ask  them  to  get  it  for  you  on  approval. 

Insist  upon  the  best — the  new  1909  Kalamazoo  Gas 
Range.  Any  other  will  be  lacking  in  quality — deficient 
in  service  and  efficiency.  For  no  other  will  give  you  the 
Kalamazoo  Patented  features — which  a  gas  range  actu- 
ally needs  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  new  1909  Kalamazoo  Gas  Range  has  been  de- 
veloped to  its  present  perfection  by  experience — skill 
and  judgment. 

Write  us  now  for  specifications  No.  851 .  They  give 
necessary  information  as  to  how  to  buy  a  Gas  Range. 
Do  not  buy  until  you  get  it. 


Special    Features 

No  Other  Gas  Range  in  the 
World  Has  Them 

Safety  Burner  Locks— to  prevent 
accidental  opening  of  the  Gas  Cocks. 

Patent  Manifold  Gas  Rail— to  pre- 
vent leakag-e  around  the  Gas  Cocks. 

Hot  Blast  Oven~hea/s  and  bakes 
with  less  gas  consumption. 

Heavy  Cast  Iron  Burners— cast  in 
one  piece. 

Always  Cool  Oven  Door  Handles. 

Oven  Door  Thermometer. 

Oven  Doors  without  Lining- 
sanitary. 

Plain  Castings — easy  to  clean. 

Heavier  Material — inside  and  out. 

Costs  nothing  for  repairs. 

Indestructible  Cast  Iron  Oven 
Bottom. 

Indestructible  Cast  Iron  Oven 
Rack  Guides. 

Heavier  Asbestos  Lining  than  in 
any  other  Gas  Range. 

Occupies  less  floor  space. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


The  Gas  Company  will  Furnish 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  Yo\i" 


- TRADE       tl-A  RK       REGISTERED 

Don't  forget  to  mpntion  The  Paoiflo  Monthly  when  doaling  with  adrertlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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How  I  Took  My 
Wrinkles  Out 


After  Facial  Massage,  Creams  and 
Beauty  Doctors  Had  Failed 


Regard  Cuticura  Soap 
and  Cuticura  Ointment 
as  unrivaled  for  Preserv- 
ing, Purifying  and  Beau- 
tifying tlie  Skin,  Scalp, 
Hair  and  Hands,  for  Sana- 
tive, Antiseptic  Cleansing 
and  for  the  Nursery. 

Sold  tbroucbout  the  world.  DepoU.  London.  27. 
CbArt«rbouM  Ho.;  Patln.  fi.  Rue  do  la  Palx;  AuHlra- 
lla,  R.  Towna  ic  Co..  Hydiiry:  India.  B  K.  I'nul, 
CMCutU:  China.  Honit  Kcuik  Druit  Co.:  Japan, 
lUniy»,  I.td  ,  Toklo;  Ho.  AfrUn.  Ix;nnon.  I.ld  .  (up* 
Towi^  etc.;  u.8.  A.,  Potter  Dnia  *  che'.i.  Corp, 
8ol«  Prop*..  133  Columbia  Ave.  toorton.  Mmji. 

mrnn  Ftm,  CuUcur»  Booklet  on  ttM  BUb. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  Th.-  Pa.lflc  Monthly   wh.-n  d-..ll..«   vsllU  uUv.rliaurB.     It   will  ««>  appr.H-lnt.-.l. 


BY  HARRIETT  META 

Trouble,  worry  and  ill-health  brought  me 
deep  lines  and  wrinkles.  I  r 'alized  that  they 
not  only  greatly  marred  my  appearance  and 
made  me  look  much  older,  but  that  they  would 
greatlj'  interfere  wi  h  my  success,  because  a 
woman's  success,  either  socially  or  financiaMy, 
depends  very  largely  on  her  appearance.  The 
homely  woman,  with  deep  lines  and  furrows 
in  her  face,  must  fight  an  unequal  battle  with 
her  younger  and  better-looking  sister. 

I  therefore  bought  various  brands  of  cold 
cream  and  skin  foods  and  massaged  my  face 
with  most  constant  regularily,  hoping  to  re- 
gain my  former  appearar.ce.  But  the  wrinkles 
simply  would  not  go.  On  the  contrary,  they 
seemed  to  get  deeper.  Next  I  went  to  a  beauty 
specialist,  who  to^d  me  she  could  easily  rid 
me  of  my  wrinkles.  I  paid  my  money  and 
took  the  treatment.  Sometimes  I  thought; 
they  got  less,  but  after  spending  all  the  money 
I  could  afford  for  such  treatm;'nt,  I  found 
I  sti.l  had  my  wrinkles.  So  I  gave  up  in  de- 
spair and  concluded  I  must  carry  them 
to  my  grave.  One  day  a  friend  of  mine  who 
was  versed  in  chemistry  made  a  suggestion 
and  this  gave  me  a  new  idea.  I  immediately 
went  to  work  making  experiments  and  study- 
ing everything  I  could  get  hold  of  on  the  sub- 
ject. After  several  long  months  of  almost 
numberless  tria's  and  discouragements,  I 
finally  discovered  a  process  which  produced 
most  astounding  results  on  my  wrinkles  in  a 
single  night.  I  was  delighted  beyond  expres- 
sion. I  tried  my  treatment  again,  and  lo  and 
behold!  my  wrinkles  w're  practically  gone. 
A  third  treatment — three  nights  in  all — and  I 
had  no  wrinkles  and  my  face  wa.s  as  smooth 
as  ever.  I  next  offered  my  treatment  to  some 
of  my  Immediate  friends,  wha  used  it  wivh 
surprising  r  suits,  and  I  have  now  decided  to 
offer  it  to  the  public.  Miss  Gladys  Desmond, 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  writes  that  it  made  her 
wrinkles   disappear    in    one    niglit. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Graves,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
states:  'Tliere  Is  not  a  wrinkle  left;  my 
friends  say  I  look  20  years  younger.  I  con- 
sider your  tr  atment  a  godsend  to  woman- 
kind." Mr.s.  James  Barss,  of  Central  City, 
S.  !>.,  writes:  "The  change  Is  so  great  that  it 
seems  mo.e  a  work  of  magic." 

I  win  send  furtlur  particulars  to  any  one 
who  is  Interes.ed  ahsolutey  fr  e  of  charge.  I 
u.se  no  cr  am.  facial  massage,  face-steaming 
or  so-called  skin  foods,  there  Is  nothing  to 
Inject  nothing  to  Injure  the  skin.  It  Is  an 
<iitlrely  new  discovery  of  my  own.  and  bo 
simple  that  you  can  use  It  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  your  most  In.imate  frlend-s.  You 
simply  apply  the  treatment  at  night  and  go 
to  bed.  In '  the  morning,  lo!  the  wonderful 
transformation.  People  often  write  me:  "It 
sounds  too  good  to  be  true."  Well,  the  test 
will  tell.  If  Interested  In  my  dincovery,  plens© 
nddreiiH  Harriett  Meta.  Suite  1S3.  Syrncvtse, 
N.   Y.,  and  I   will  send  you  full   p.irtlculars. 
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Gold 
Medals 


Learn  at  Heme 
BY  MAIL 


Mount  Birds  ^Animals 

The  closely  guarded  secrets  of  TAXIDERMY  now  tanght  successfully  by  maiL 

You  can  easily  make  from  $25  to  $50  a  week  as  a  professional  Taxidermist,  or  yoa  can  greatly  increase  your 
present  income  by  ut  liziiig  your  spare  time  only.  We  teach  by  mail  in  clear,  plain  language.  No  previoua 
experience  needed.  We  guaran.ee  tliat  you  will  surely  learn.  Interesting,  enjoyaLle,  profitable  work  for  men, 
women  or  boys.  You  can  begin  to  earn  money  after  the  very  first  lesson.  Less  competition  than  in  any  other 
liue.  A  mounted  Quail  brings  $3.00  and  can  be  finished  in  an  hoar.  A  deer  head  sells  for  $25.00  and  can  be 
mounted  perfectly  in  one  day  or  less. 

SPOKTSMKN — Mount  the  beantiful  trophies  of  your  hunting  trips.  Yon  can  decorate  your  whole 
home  or  your  den  with  the  heads  and  skins  that  you  nciw  throw  away.  We  teach  you  how  to  mount  all  kind* 
of  Birds,  Animals,  Fishes,  Game  Ueadj — Ian  (kins  for  beautif  ol  rugs  and  garments,  etc. 

We  Guarantee  Success  or  Refund  All  Tuition 

Thousands  of  inccessful  graduates  prove  onr  methods  RIGHT.  Cost  EXTREMELY  LOW.  Only  institution  o« 
its  kind  in  the  world.  13  Gold  Medals.  FREE— Write  today  for  our  Beautiful  Illustrated  Book  on  TAXI- 
DEK'IY.  Sample  Copy  of  the  TAXIDERMY  Magazine,  Sample  Diploma  and  full  particulars  of  this  wonderfully 
prortable  profession  and  thrillingly  interesting  pastime.  If  you  hunt,  fish  or  trap,  or  if  you  want  to  mako 
MORE  MONEY,  you  need  these  valuable  bcwks.  Your  name  and  address  brings  them  to  you  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

NORTHWESTERN  SCHOOL  OF  TAXIDERMY,   Box202P.    OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Delicately    tender,  of  delicious  flavor — this 
Oregon  Brand  adds  to  its  fame  daily. 

All  Leading  Dealers 
PORTLAND  :  ORE. 


BUNGALOWCRAFT 


JUST 
READY 


■T'HE  newest,  most  comprehensive  and  best  book  of  Bungalow  plans. 
i  Richly  illustrated  ;  larse,  clear  plans  with  descriptions  and  costs. 
Houses  from  $350.00  to  $3,500  00.  Beautiful  exteriors  with  cute,  cozy, 
convenient  interiors.  The  most  practical  l»iok  otits  kind.  Worlh  many 
times  its  cost  to  every  home  builder.  PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR.  POSTPAID. 
COMPLETE  PLANS   AND  SPECIFICATIONS,  $5.00  TO  $10.00  PER  SET. 

H.  A.  EYMANN,  403  Qiamber  of  Commerce,  Lot  Angeles,  Cat. 


$1,500  a  Year  for  Life 

Any  one  who  can  spare  $2.50  or  more  a  month  can  purchase  an  undivided  «ntere8t  in 
our  IS.OOO-acre  rubber  plantation  m  Iropical  Mexico.  $25  a  month  paid 
.  throuch  the  development  period  of  our  plantation,  should  bring  you  an  aver- 
age revenue  of  $1,500  a  year  net  profit  as  long  as  you  live,  and  leave  aa 
annuity  for  your  heirs.  If  you  -wish  to  save  for  old  age  or  provide  for  the  days 
when  you  feel  entitled  to  re'.ire  from  constant  work,  this  is  a  most  excellent 
opportunity.     It  is  more  profitable  than  life  insurance,  and  noteo  long  to  wait; 

^ safe  as  city  real  estate,  yet  not  so  cosdy;  better  than  a  savings  bank  for  the  profit 

^^^     ^  "^^^ir^^  '*  greater. 

■  ^^  All  wealth  comes  from  the  earth,  and  our  15,000  acres  virell  watered,  accessible  to 
H  ^^^  markets,  and  superintended  by  an  experienced  and  capable  American  manager,  should 
^  ^^^^^^          vield  large  and  steady  proHts. 

|b^^^^^^^  We  eire  changing  the  production  of  crude  rubber  from  the  primitive  and  destructive 

B^^^^^l^^  methods  heretofore  employed  by  the  natives  to  the  most  scientific  ttnd  successful  plan 

I    M^^^^^  known  to  modern  forestry. 

I  ^H^^^^  There  is  nothing  speculative  about  crude  rubber.     It  can  be  sold  every  day  in  the  year 

I  ^^^^^M  in  any  market  in  the  world  at  a  price  that  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  years.  For  a  ciuar- 

■  ^^^^  ter  of  a  century  the  vtrorld's  supply  has  been  spcLen  for  months  before  it  reached  the 
I      ^K^  civilized  market.     The  price  has  doubled  in  a  decade,  and  the  question  of  future  supply 

^^^^^^1      ^bH  is  of  vast  moment,  and  can  only  be  solved  by  the  scientific  cultivation  of  the  rubber  tree. 

^^^^^^ft«|^|^^^  We  are  engaged  in  this  immensely  profitable  industry  on  a  large  scale,  having  nearly 

^^^^^^^^P^^^^^^^^  one  million  rubber  trees  under  cukivation  which  will  be  producing  rubber  in  due  time. 
^^^^^^^^fl^^^^^^H|  The  unusueJ  opp>ortunity  is  now^  open  to  you  to  secure   shares  in  our  plantation. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  Each  share  represents  an  undivided  interest  in  our  Ir.nd,  upon  which  vre  expect  to  soon 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  have  growing  at  least  1 ,500,000  rubber  trees  and  5C0,C0O  cocoanut  trees,  besides  other 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  tropical  products.  The  great  work  we  have  accomplished  absolutely  assures  the  suo 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  cess  of  our  enterprise. 

We  have  full  and  complete  literature  showing  conclusive  facts,  logical  figures  and 

definite  references  of  good  character,  proving  beyond  any  doubt  that  our  proposition  is 

bona  fide,  certain  and  prolitable. 
It  is  worth  your  time  to  ask  for  our  booklets.  In  justice  to  yourself  you  should  provide  against  the  ravages  of  time, 
the  chances  of  poverty  and  the  misfortunes  of  ill  health,  by  making  an  investment  and  securing  a  competent  income 
that  will  cover  all  necessary  living  requirements.  fl  Write  for  our  booklf^t:  'A  Safe  and  Profitable  Investment," 
and  satisfy  yourself  that  our  statements  are  correct.  Over  900  people,  after  thoroughly  investigating  our  propK)- 
sition,  have  become  associated  with  us  in  this  great  enterprise,  fl  Write  today  for  facts  which  will  put  you  in  close 
touch  with  every  det£ul  of  our  plan.     Our  literature  is  stnlfree,  and  every  request  will  receive  immediate  attentioo. 

CONSERVATIVE  RUBBER  PRODUCTION  COMPANY 

6 1 0  Monadnock  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ONE  OF  OUR  15  MONTHS 
OLD    TREES 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  bo  appreciated. 
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ALCOHOLISM  IS  A  DISEASE 

and  as  a  disease  can  be  treated  and  CURED.     What  we  want  to  impress 
upon  you  is  that  the 


iK^^^^t 


Not  only  is  an  effective  means  of  dealing  with  this  disease,  but  is  the  only  means  that  is  wthin  the 
reach  of  everyone,  no  matter  where  located.  Do  you  know^  by  this  treatment  the  alcoholic  patient 
can  continue  at  his  regular  business,  so  long  as  he  calls  at  HIS  OWN  DOCTOR'S  office  about 
once  a  day  for  three  ■weeks?  Do  you  realize  that  the  treatment  of  Alcoholism  has  been  brought  by 
the  Oppenheimer  Institute  out  of  the  realm  of  doubt  and  danger  and  has  been  made  available  for 

YOUR  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN 

in  whom  you  probably  place  more  confidence  than  in  any  other  living  man!  Detail;*  are  impossible 
in  a  limited  space,  but  if  you  will  write  to  us  we  shall  give  you  complete  information  under  plain 
cover. 


OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE,  317  W.  57th  St.,  New  York: 
P3]     In  writing  for  information  give  also  the  name  of  your 
family  physician. 

Name 

Address 

Doctor's   Name 


OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE 

317  West  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


On  Typewriters  of  All  Makes 

FACTORY  REBUILT 


Unexcelled  in  Con- 
struction, Finish 
and  Durability. 

Particulars  on  Request 

San  Francisco 
255  Montgomery  St. 

Los  Angeles 
138  South  Broadway 


Can 

Savz\ 

Tou 

25to751 


Fish  WUl  Bite 


like  hansrry  wolves  any  soa-son  If  you 
nseMAUIC-PIUi{-LUl:Iv.      Be  Mt   bait 

dlaoovered  (or  attractln)?  all  kindn  uf  fi»li. 

yoa  like  to  pull  oat  the  fill ny  t)«:iuii)-s  riKlit 


and  i''ft,  and  catch  a  big  stritij  ovcry  time  you 
eoflnlilotr  don'tfallto  try  tliiH  wondoriul  bait. 
EnouKh  i<>r  a  whole  seasons  K'>od  fiflhlnf?  m>nt 
bymallforJftcte.  Perfectiintl«fa<-ti(>n  ormnnov 
refonded.  Interestinir  boolclut  nn<l  ]>ri<'«  list  uf 
fishermen's  »Pecl»Itl<'«  froo.  Write  for  tlu-m, 
J.  V.  GKEGOBY,   Desk  q,      nt.  LotUs,  Sto 


ULNI      MA<  IIINK 

KKfr.    to   I>AY  THIAL  AT  | 
<)l  K  KXI'K.JiHK 

lf«a  an  \ut0tiiatit:  i:Aril«raail 
•  IU..I  lii(  ttatiM  IbM  ciMri  I 
t  ri .  I  Ikli  la  tvro.  Pom  tb*  work 
r.f  I.  ,-).  .ttrlfl«4lnMhl»««.  tj«*rf* 
H  I'.l  itV.N  U(;aRANTKB.  Bf- 
rl>l  uir.rlaHMtt.  AUn—V.M. 
(MNl.irr.R,  AatMBUW  Aldlnil 
Mx'Mm  Co.,  in»  tlnmA0»f,  N.V. 


Grow  Mushrooms 

FOR  BIG  AND  QUICK  PROFITS 
Small  Capital  to  Start        A  Safe  Business 

I  am  the  largest  grower  in  America.  Ten  years 
experience  enables  me  to  give  practical  instruction 
in  the  business  worth  many  dollars  to  you. 

No  matter  what  your  occupation  is  or  where  you 
are  locatrd.  here  is  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  paying  business. 

Send  (or  Free  Book  giving  particulars  and  in- 
formation, how  to  start,  cost,  etc.     Address 

JACKSON  MUSHROOM  FARM 


3484  N.  Western  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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DoYou  Hear  Well? 

The   Stolz   Electrophone  —  A   New.   Electrical,    Scientific   and 

Practical  Invention  for  those  who    are   Deaf  or  Partially 

Deaf-MAY  NOW  BE  TESTED  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME. 

Deaf  or  partially  deaf  peoi)le  may  nuw  make  a  month's  trial  of  the  Stolz 
Electrophone  at  home.  This  personal,  practical  test  serves  to  prove  that 
the  device  satisfies,  with  ease,  every  requirement  of  a  perfect  hearing 
device.  Write  for  particulars  at  once,  before  the  offer  is  withdrawn, 
fnr  by  this  personal  test  plan  the  final  selection  of  the  one  completely 
SATISFACTORY  HKARiNa  AID  IS  iiiade  casy  and  inexpensive  for  every  one. 
This  new  invention,  the  Stolz  Electrophone  (U.  S.  Patent  No.  763,575) 
renders  unnecessary  such  clumsy,  unsi^'htly  and  frequently  harmful 
devices  as  trumpets,  horns,  tut>es,  ear  drums,  fans,  etc.  It  is  a  tiny 
^^^^^m^mmm^^mu^mmmmm^  _  clcctric  telephone  that  fits  on  the  ear  and 
which,  the  instant  it  is  applied,  magnifies 
the  sound  waves  in  <tuch  manner  as  to 
cause  an  astonishing  increase  inthecLFAR- 
XFssof  ALL  SOUNDS.  It  overcomcs  the  buz- 
zing  and  roaring  ear  noises  and,. also,  so 
roiistantly  and  electrically  e.xercises  the 
Mtal  parts  of  the  ear  that,  usually,  the 
natural  unaided  hearing  itself  is  grad- 
II  illy  restored 

WHAT  THREE  BUSINESS  MEN  SAY. 
The  Electrophone  is  very  satisfactory  Be- 
ing small  in  siz6  and  great  in  hearing 
qualities  makes  it  preferable  to  any  I 
have  tried  and,  I  believe,  I  have  tried  all 
of  them.  M.  W  Hovr,  Wholesale  Grocer, 
Michigan  Ave.  and  River  St.,  Chicago, 
TiiE  tirOLZ  ELEUTROPHO.NE  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gentlemen:  i  have  used  your  Eleutrophons  since 
■lulr.  10  '6.  It  enables  me  to  ht-ar  speakers  over 
i»;)  feet  away.  Without  it  1  could  not  hear  their 
voices.  It  has  Improve  I  mj  na  rral  htartitf^  at 
least  50  per  cent,  and  h^s  Stopped  the  head  noisi  b 
which  were  so  annoying.  Refertomeatanrtime. 
Yours  truly,         E.  P.  R    GEPS, 

Suite  008-159  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago.  111. 
1  have  now  used  your  Electrophone  over  a  year,  and  know  that  it  is  a 
first-class  scientific  hearing  dc\ice.  Without  it  people  have  to  shout 
directly  in  my  ear  to  make  me  hear.  With  it,  I  can  hear  distinctly  when 
spoken  to  in  an  ordinary  tone.  Best  of  all,  it  has  stopped  my  head  noises, 
which  were  a  terrible  aggravation.  Lewis  W.  May,  Cashier,  100  Wash- 
ington St.,  Chicago. 

Write  to,  or  call  (call  if  you  can)  at  our  Chicago  offices  for  particulars 
of  our  personal  test  offer  and  list  of  other  prominent  endorsers  who  will 
answer  inquiries.  Physicians  cordially  invited  to  investigate  aurists' 
opinions. 

Stolz  Electrophone  Co.,  1705  Stewart  Bldg.,  7tli  Floor.  Chicago 

Branch  Offices:    Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Seattle,    Los  Angeles,    Pitts- 
burg, Indianapolis,  Des  Moines,  Toronto. 
Foreign  Office:     82-85  Fleet  St  ,  London,  Eug. 


Mas.C.LiDECKA,  23Si2lh  Ave. .May- 
wood,  111.,  wears  an  Electrophone. 
Less  conspicuous  than  eye-glasses, 


IGNORANCE  of  the 
laws  of  self'and  sex 
will  not  excuse    in- 
fraction of  Nature's 
decree.  The  knowledge 
vital  to 

A  Happy 
Marriage 

has  been  collected  from  the  experience 
of  the  ages,  in 


(.  IlluslraleJ) 
By  William  H.  Walling,  A.  M..  M.  D. 
It  contains  in  one  volume  : 

Knowledga  a  Yf.ung  Man  Should  Have. 
Kiiowledsre  a  Yning  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledse  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  »  Husband  bliould  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Inipai  t  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
"Sexology"  is  endorsed  and  is  in  the  libraries  of  the  heads  of  our 
government  and  the  most  eminent  physicians,  preachers, 
professors  and  lawyers  throughout  the  country. 

Rich  Cloth  BindinK.Full  Gold  Stainp,IUiutrated.$2.00 

Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  145,  Phila.,  Pa. 


MENNEN'i 

BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


"Baby'.    Best    Friend" 

and  Mamma's  greatest  comfort.    Mennen's    relieves  s 
pretrents  Chapped  Hand*  and  Chafing. 

For  your  protection  the  genuine  is  put  up  in  non- 
fillable  boxes— the  "Box  that  Lex,"  with  Mennen's  f 
on  top.     Sold  everywhere  or  by  mail  25  cents — Sample /? 

Try  Mennen's  Violet  (Borated)  Talcum  Toilet  Powder— It 
hiis  the  sientof  Fresh-cut  Parma  Violets.      Sample  free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 

■ennen't  Sen  Tang  Toilet   Powder,    Oriental   Odor     )  No 

Borated   Skin    Soap    (blue    wrapper)  5       Sanipli 


Specially  prepared  for  the  nursery. 


Sold  only  at  Stores 


for  Whooping  C< 
Croup,  Sore  Th 
Coughs,  Broncl 
Colds,  Diphth« 
Used  while  you  sleep"  Catarrh. 

Vaporized    Cresolene     stops    the    paroxj 
of  Whooping  Cough.     Ever  dreaded  Croup 
not  exist  where  Cresolene  is  used. 

It  acts  directly  on  the  nose  and  throat  ma 
breathing  easy  in  the  case  of  colds;  sooths 
sore  throat  and  stops  the  cough. 

Cresolene  is  a  powerful  germicide  acting  1 
as  a  curative  and  preventive  in  contag 
diseases. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 
Cresolene's    best    recommendation    is    its 
years  of  successful  use. 

For  Sale   By  All  DruggisU. 

Send   Postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 

Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  irril 
throat,  of  your  druggist  or  from  us,   lOc.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  180  Fulton  St.,  New 

Leeming-Mile*  BuiMins,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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Daverman^s  California 
Bungalows  o*25'=pX.5'= 

'T'HIS  new  book  has  sixty  designs,  of 
real  western  bungalows,  all  of 
moderate  cost.  Every  form  of  bungalow 
construction  is  shown  in  this  book  with 
exterior  views,  floor  plans,  actual  cost  of 
_  each  house  and  price  for  plans  and  full 

information  regarding  every  design.      The  equal  of  any  $1    bungalow  book,  but 
we  send  it  direct  to  you  for  25c  and  Sc  for  postage. 

Don't  Fail  to  Get  "Modern  Homes" 

The  original  Daverman  book  with  over  200  plans  of  houses  costing  $800 
to  $20,000.  CKvellings,  Flats,  Double  Houses,  etc.,  in  frame,  brick, 
cement,  etc.  If  you  do  not  want  a  bungalow^,  this  is  the  proper  book  for 
you  to  Buy.     Sent  for_25c  and  14c  for  postage. 

Cottages  and  Small  Bungalows 

A  book  of  68  designs  of  small  houses  costing  from  $300  to  $9,000.  Just 
the  book  for  the  workingman  w^ho  desires  to  build  an  inexpensive  home. 
Price  only  25c  and  5c  for  postage. 

Send  for  "Art  in  Architecture"  $1.00  Per  Year 

A  monthly  magazine  on  home  building  and  furnishing,  with  new^  designs 
and  much  information  every  month. 

J.  H.  DAVERMAN  &  SON,  Architects 
2239^Porter  Block  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan 


'f^L.Ool^  -Pi_>^^ 


Hartshorn  Shade   Rollers 


Wood  Rollers 
Tin  Rollers 


Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 

Qet  "  Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 


,^::^i^^^^Zi^^^^^^^>'^^%?r>v 


COSTS  LESS  THAN  ELSEWHERE 
ADVANTAGES  ARE  WORTH  THOUSANDS 


INCORPORATE  IN  ARIZONA 

No  tax  in  Arizona.  No  stock  subscriptions  required  before  incorporatinR.  Any  kind  o(  stock  ntay  be  issued  and  paid 
up  in  property,  services  or  leases.  Transact  business  anywhere.  Stoclcholders  exempt  from  company  liabiliU'.  No 
public  statement  and  no  books  need  be  kept  for_pub)!ic  inspection  anywhere,  IF  INCORPORATED  IN  ARIZONA. 
President  Stoddard.  FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  ARIZONA,  was  for  years  officially  in  charge  of  incorporating  busi- 
ness and  is  resident  agent  for  many  thousand  companies.  All  blanks,  law,  by-laws  and  particulars  free.  Companies 
incorporated  on  receipt  of  reasonable  deposit  on  account  and  telegram  stating  name,  capital,  shares,  time  annual  meeting 
and  authorized  d;-l)t.  Reference:  Anu  kank  in  Arizona. 

STODDARD  INCORPORATING  COMPANYJBox  8EJPHOEN1X,  ARIZONA 


Facts— Results— Proofs— Not  mere  expectations 

When  I  tell  you  there  is  big  money  in  the  Collection  Agency  Business,  I  KNONV- 
I  have  proved  it  by  my  own  actual  working  experience— and  I  have  proved  it  in 
the  case  of  over  700  others  whom  I  have  started  on  the  way  to  business  indepen- 
dence. YOU  too  can  KNOW — you  can  satisfy  yourself  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.     Here   is  a  small   part  of  the  evidence  I  will  send  you  on  request. 


cr.    Pros. 


(tCI  i1  ^    netted  durinr  Ant  W  day*  of  rsccnt 
)  1 4  ^«  bukinetk  deprssslon".— A.  C.  Walkar,  CsHC. 

<(  1 1 7  C    profits  on  one  claim",  npofts  A.  W.  Wolf, 
)ll9    Chlcsgo. 

(*CflA    esrned  In  leu  thin  two  montht,    iparc  lime 
^1  lU    only",  uyt  II.  Ukknrr,  Jr  .  S>  henrtU.ly. 
Full  names  and  addresses  of  these  and  manymoreiuccessctarepubliahedinoiirnew"  TK.STIMONY 
HOOK"  Just  off  the  p'ess.    It  will  be  sent  you  Iree.  together  w,ih  "I'OlNTKkS  ON  THK,  COL- 
LECTION  BUSINESS"  If  you  will  drop  me  a  pott-card.     IIIEITI8ATE  TMISI     WRITE  ME  TODIT. 

AMERICAN  COLLECTIOM  SERVICE,   246  State  Street,    DETROIT,  MICH. 


"tl7  tkf*  >**•  my  commlulnn  for  one  dsy,  f^  45 
)lb>w9    for  one  week,  writes  E.  A.  Abry,  ol  Wyu. 

«t1Q  If  '*  ^y  commlMl'in  on  one  collection", 
)Jo.l  J    uyi  W.  II.  Kcllem,  CInclnnstI,  Ohio. 

Htn  i  OA  Ih  what  I  csmed  In  one  weeks  work." — 
$  I  4.07     I.  U.  Stlrrna,  uf  Minn 
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BUILD  A  BUNGALOW 


Complete  Plans,  Specifications,  Detciils  and  Bill  of  Mater- 
ial of  this  Five-Room  Bungalow,  only  $10.00.  25 
cents  for  100-Page  Book  of  Bungalow,  Cottage  and 
House  Plans,  giving  Size  of  House,  Size  of  Rooms, 
Height  of  Ceilings,  Approximate  Cost,  etc.  PRElEl 
— Remember  we  furnish  a  free  Bill  of  Materied,  giving 
Size,  Length  and  Amount  of  Lumber,  Sash  and  Doors, 
Ycu-ds  of  Plaster,  Amount  of  Hzurdweire,  Brick  and 
Concrete,   etc.,   with   each   set   of   plans   in   this   book. 


V.  W.  VOORHEES,  Architect,  22-25  Eitel  Bldg.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


White  Frost  A 

Refrigerators    j^ 


Kvery  woman  falls  in  love  with  the  White  Frost  at  sight.  All  metal,  not  a  splinter 
of  wood.  Round  in  shape  with  Revolving  Shelves,  quickly  taken  out  and  replaced. 
Enamelled  in  sp<>tless  white  outside  and  inside.  The  neatest,  sweetest,  cleanest 
Refrigerator  made. 

Send  Postal  Card  today  for  free  booklet 

Telling  of  the  perfect  sanitation  and  absolute  natural  refrigeration  of  the  White 
Frost.  No  nasty  corners  for  germs  and  dirt  to  lodge — the  one  sanitary  Refrigerator. 
AVe  will  sell  you  one,  at  trade  discount,  freight  paid,  to  your  station,  if  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  them. 

METAL  STAMPING  CO.,  527  Mechanic  St..  JACKSON,  MICH. 


Write  for  Samples 

All  Colors  — and  Brenlin  Duplex,  light 
one  side,  dark  the  other 

Brenlin  is  made  without  filling  of  any  kind.  There  is  nothing 
about  it  to  crack  like  opaque  shades.  It  won't  wrinkle — won't  fade. 

The  difference  in  material  makes  the  difference  in  wear.  Brenlin 
will  outwear  three  ordinary  shades. 

And  it  really  shades.  It  hangs  straight  and  smooth.  It  doesn't 
show  shadows  like  Holland. 

In  the  lighter  colors,  ivory  white,  cream,  ecru,  etc.,  Brenlin 
gives  a  soft,  even  light;  in  greens,  etc.,  it  is  absolutely  opaque. 
Write  for  samples  and  the  names  of  the  dealers  in  your  town.  If 
we  have  no  dealer  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied.    Write  today. 

Seven  foot  shade,  j8  inches  wide,  complete  with  best 
roller,  $i  .00.     Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

Charles  W.  Breneaian  &  Co.  2067-2077  Reading  Road,  Cincinnati 


Bollard  Shade 

shows  <hadow9, 
wrinkles,  fags, 
lets  iu  a  glare. 


Patented  19u6,  Trade  Mark  Registered 


lieaUy  Shades  and  wears 


^  O  o  -1  P 


A  BRENLIN  SHADE 
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LAMB  WEED  BURNER  STOCK 

IS  THE  BEST  INVESTMENT  YOU  CAN  MAKE 

IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE.     A  DEVELOPED  BUSINESS  WITH  CONTRACTS  NOW  SIGNED 


s.  Weed 
Burner 


If  the  scores  of  fortune  over-night  schemes  afloat  everywhere  these  days  offering 
fabulous  dividends  and  all  manner  of  wildly  exaggerated  promises  have  not  made  you 
so  suspicious  of  all  humanity  but  that  you  can  te'.l  the  truth  when  you  meet  it  face  to 
face,  we  feel  confident  that  we  can  demonstrate  our  sincerity  in  endeavoring  to  interest 
you  In  grasping  an  opportunity  that  is  REAL. 

The  railroads  spend  annually  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  In  kesplng 
their  tracks  free  from  weeds  and  other  vegetation.  For  years  the  railroad  experts  have 
been  studying  to  cut  down  this  costly  Item  of  expense,  and  have  failed  on  all  hands  to 
discover  a  practical  and  economical  method  that  would  meet  their  purpose.  That  the 
LAMB  WEED  BURNER  offers  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  problem  Is  authori- 
tatively demonstrated  by  Its  meeting  successfully  every  severe  test  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected,  backed  by  the  written  reports  of  the  railroad  engineers  themselves  testifying 
to  its  complete  efficiency  and  remarkable  economy  of  operation.  The  result  of  the 
various  tests  nr.ade  In  San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Los  Angeles  is  the  actually  signed 
contracts  to  do  their  work  this  year  at  a  saving  to  them  of  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent  of  their  present  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  making  the  weed-burning  business  one 
of  the  best  in  the  whole  country. 

We  are  bringing  this  opportunity  to  your  attention  because  we  know  that  any  think- 
ing man,  a/tsr  giving  this  a  careful  investigation,  will  sea  that  the  purchase  of  stock  in 
a  company  controlling  a  money-saving  invention  of  this  nature  is  not  an  every-day 
opportunity.  For  a  safe  Investment,  yielding  large  returns,  no  better  stock  can  be  had 
today  In  this  country.  It  Is  not  a  mining  scheme,  with  your  chances  staked  on  a  min> 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  It  has  none  of  the  uncertainty  of  an  Investment  in  real  estate, 
the  value  of  which  fluctuates  with  the  demand  of  the  market.  It  Is  an  Invention  of 
proven  value,  which  performs  work  at  less  than  a  third  of  the  cost  of  the  present 
methods,  whose  field  of  utility  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean;  is  not  affected  by  fluctua- 
tion of  the  depressed  business  conditions  or  hard  times.  Weeds  are  a  crop  that  are  sure 
to  grow,  and  their  removal  from  obstructing  the  lines  of  railway  Is  an  absolute  necessity 
to   the  running  of  trains  and   the  maintenance   of   transportation. 

Before  offering  one  share  of  "Lamb  Weed  Burner"  stock  for  sale  we  Have  guarded  well  every  avenue  through 
which  success  could  escape.  For  five  full  yetus  we  have  toiled  perfecting  this  machine  in  every  respect,  testing  and 
re-testing  it  until  we  now  have  the  only  successful  "weed  burner"  in  existence.  We  have  risked  our  own  money  all 
this  time  on  its  success  and  did  not  ask  nor  seek  other  capital  until  we  had  our  machine  in  perfect  working  order 
and  eigned  contracts  ahead  of  us  that  absolutely  insure  a  profit  from  the  beginning  of  our  contract  work.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  offered  to  us  for  our  patent,  but  we  have  refused  all  because  we  had  guarded  so 
well  our  patent  rights  that  our  machine  can  not  be  copied  after  in  any  respect  without  infringing  upon  us. 

We  absolutely  have  the  only  operating  "Weed  Burner"  in  existence  and  can  save  the  railroads  from  50%  to  60% 
on  the  former  cost  of  weed  destruction.  At  present  we  have  contracts  with  the  three  largest  electric  railroads  in  the 
southwest  and  with  the  great  Southern  Pacific  Steam  R.  R.  system.  We  now  need  to  place  a  small  block  of  our 
capital  stock  to  secure  funds  enouRh  to  build  machines  to  cnre  for  our  present  contracts.  We  have  no  opposition 
in  this  work,  save  the  man  with  the  hoe.  Think  of  our  possibilities  for  making  money  even  after  we  have  saved  the 
railroad  from  50%  to  80%.  Will  they  continue  to  pay  the  hoe  when  they  can  secure  50%  better  service  from  the 
"weed  burner"  and  lave  from  50%  to  80%  on  all  their  weed  work>  If  you  are  interested  in  our  work  and  want  to 
know  something  about  the  great  pocsibilities  ahead  of  us,  send  for  our  booklet.  It  deals  in  details  and  asks  and 
answers  every  conceivable  question.     Send  at  once  to 

F.  B,  GROESBECK 

414  Pacific  Electric  Building      ::       LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Don't  torgvt  to  mcntluu  Thn  I'ortflc  Monthly   wUm  ih-nlliiK  with  hdviTllwrs.      It  will  Ih*  niiprcclwlcil. 
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2c  a  Week  Pays  Wash  Bill* 

Electricity  or  Water -Power  Does  the  Work 


Just  a  "Twist  of  the  Wrist"  Starts  or  Stops  the  Machine! 

The  1900  Motor  Washers  are  now  at  work  in  thousands  of  homes.  They  are  doing  the  work  for- 
merly done  by  women,  at  a  co»t  of  2  cenU  a  week  for  power !  Saving  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars  in  wash  bills.  Saving  worlds  of  wash-day  troubles.  Leaving  the  women  free  to  do 
other  work  while  the  machines  are  doing  the  washing. 

The  1900  Motor  Washer 

Washes  a  Tubful  in  Six  Minutes! 

Handles  heavy  blankets  or  dainty  laces. 


Write  for 

FREE  Book 


The  outfit  consists  of  the  famous  1900  Washer 
with  either  Electric  Motor  or  Water  Motor.  You 
turn  on  the  power  as  easily  as  you  turn  on  the 
light,  and  back  and  forth  goes  the  tub,  washing 
the  clothes  for  dear  life.  And  it's  all  so  simple 
and  easy   that    overseeing  its   work  ie  mere 


1900  Electric  Motor  Washer 

Can  be  connected  with  any  ordinary 
Electric  Light  Fixture 


1900  Water  Motor  Washer 

Can  be  connected  with  any  water  tap  instantly 


lild's  play. 

A  Self -Working  Wringer 
Free  With  Every  Washer 

The  motor  runs  Washer  and  Wringer.  We  guarantee  the  perfect  working 
of  both.  No  extra  charge  for  Wringer,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  made. 
Write  for  FREE  BOOK  and  30  Days'  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER! 
Don't  doubt!  Don't  say  it  can't  be  done !  The  free  book  prove*  that  it  can. 
But  we  do  not  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it.  We  offer  to  send  a  1900  Motor 
Washer  on  absolute  Free  Trial  for  an  entire  month  to  any  responsible  person. 
Not  a  cent  of  aecurity— nor  a  promise  to  buy.  Just  your  word  that  you  will 
^ive  it  a  test.  We  even  agree  to  pay  the  freight,  and  will  take  it  back  if  it  fails 
to  do  all  we  claim  for  it.  A  postal  card  with  your  name  and  address  sent  to 
us  today  will  bring  you  the  book  free  by  return  mail.  Address,  Thel900Washer 
Co.. 3286  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Or,  if  you  live  in  Canada,  write  to 
the  Canadian  1900  Washer  Co.,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


LADD  &  TILTON  BANK 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Established   1859 

OLDEST  BANK  ON  THE  PACinC  COAST 


Capital  Fully  Paid    ....     $1,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  .         500,000.00 


OFFICERS: 

W.  M.  LADD,  President  R.  S.  HOWARD.  Jr.,  Asst.  Cashier 

EDWARD  COOKINGHAM.  Vice-Pres.    J.  W.  LADD,  Asst.  Cashier 

W.  H.  DUNCKLEY.  Cashier  WALTER  M.  COOK.  Asst  Cashier 


Interest  paid  on  Time  Deposits  and  Savings  Accounts. 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Firms,  Corporations  and  Individuals  solicited.     We  are  prepared  to 

furnish  depositors  every  facility  consistent  with  good  banking. 


Don't   forget  to  nieution  Tue   Pucifie  Mouthly   when  dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   l)e  appre<-iated. 
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rand 

r^,anyOn  Arizona 


and  the  Yosemite 


have  no  equal  the  wide  world  over.     The 
American  Rockies  surpass  the  Alps. 

In  cost,  accessibility,  travel  facilities  and  scenic 
marvels  Southwestern  America  is  especially  inviting 
to  the  experienced  traveler. 

Doyou  seek  antiquities?  Visit 
the  prehistoric  cliff  dwellings 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

^^  Are  you  interested  in  things 
unique?  Spend  a  day  at  the 
Petrified  Forest,  in  Arizona. 

And  do  you  wish  to  see  the 
biggest  and  most  beautiful  sight 
on  earth?  Visit  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona. 

A  superb  train,  the 

California  Limited 


carries  you  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  comfort  on  the 
Santa  Fe.  New  equipment 
this  season. 

The  Grand  Canyon  side  tour, 
f  taken  en  route  to  or  from  Cali- 
fornia, means  only  $6.50 
extra  for  railroad  fare,  and 
from    two    to    five   days 
added    to  your   itinerary. 
El   Tovar   Hotel,    under 
management  of  Fred  Harvey,  pro- 
vides highest  class  accommodations  at 
reasonable  rates;  it's  like  a  country  club. 
Please  write  to-day  for  our  book  lets— "Titan  of 
Chasms"  and  "El  Tovar";  also  "Yosemite"  folder. 
They  tell  the  story  in  detail  and  will  interest  you. 

W.  J.  Black.  Pass.  Tmffic  Mfrr  .  A.  T.  «t  S.  F.  Ry.  S>iitctn, 
p 1114  Knilway  KxchniiKc.  <"hiii«K<>. 


rvm't  forsrot  to  mmtlnn  Thn  rnflOo  Montlily  wlion  rtonllnc  wttli  nilTrrflwom.     It  will  }«>  nppr<rlnli'<1. 
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jn.Y    I 

IRRIGATED 
FRUIT 

LAND 


Take  Advantage  of  the  Cheap  Railroad  Rates  During  March  and  April 

$33-CHlCAGO  TO  ELLENSBURG-$33 

$25-FROM  MISSOURI  RIVER  POINTS-$25 

I  want  every  purchaser  of  my  land  to  come  to  El'.ensburg  and  wa-k  with  me 
over  the  entire  property.  Seeing  is  believing.  You  may  say  that  my  statemont.s. 
on  paper,  sound  crazy,  fishy,  etc.;  for  that  reason  get  on  the  train  and  come  to 
see  what  you  are  actually  buying.  Ask  those  who  know  a  good  buy  in  irrigated 
land,  b3  they  friends  or  enemies  of  mine,  they  will  tell  you  Robinson's  Irrigated 
Fruit  Tracts  are  high  class  and  a  splendid  investment  for  anybody.  Farmers 
who  have  lived  in  the  Kittitas  Valley  for  twenty-five  years  and  have  made  co:n- 
fortab!e  fortunes  from  ten  acres  of  irrigated  land,  and  in  some  cases  without 
ir;  igation,  appreciate  the  value  and  know  the  amount  of  money  that  these  Kitti- 
tas lands  will  earn  per  acre  every  year.  Therefore  they  can  judge  accurately, 
and  their  opinions  are  worth  something.  'Tis  said,  "Man  is  not  without  honor 
save  in  his  own  country.'"  This  does  not  apply  to  my  irrigated  tracts.  It's  the 
peop'e  who  know  th  m  best  that  think  the  best  of  them. 

Doesn't  this  seem  a  straight,  honest,  clean-cut  business  deal,  Mr.  Reader, 
when  I  strongly  urge  you  to  inspect  and  investigate  my  irrigated  tracts  before 
you  buy? 

A  visit  to  the  Kittitas  Valley,  "Washington,  will  broad  n  you,  give  a  bigger, 
brighter  idea  of  life,  and  convince  you  that  you  can  make  big  profits  raising 
fruit  on  my   ten-acre   Irrigated   tracts. 

If  you  cannot  come  in  person,  ta'k  my  proposition  over  with  a  half  dozen 
of  your  friends,  show  them  this  article,  select  one  of  your  little  club  to  visit, 
th  ^  property  and  each  of  you  share  the  expense  of  his  trip.  Bsfore  you  leave 
home  write  to  me  for  my  literature,  giving  full  information,  and  showing  pic- 
tures of  the  Kittitas  Valley.  I  will  also  write  you  a  personal  letter,  which  wi  1 
contain  detailed  facts  about  prices,  terms,  etc.  A  great  many  purcha.sers  have 
taken  options  on  ten-acre  tracts  preparatory  to  beginning  work  in  the  spring. 
1100.00  will  hold  a  ten-acre  tract,  subject  to  your  approval,  until  May  1,  1909.       \ 

The  first  edition  of  my  1909  ilustrated  book  is  just  off  the  press.  I  will 
mail  one  to  you  for  ten  cents  in  stamps.     Respectful'v, 

W.   W.   ROBINSON,   President. 


THE  WW 

ROBINSON 
LAND  CD. 

.ARCADE^ 

Seattle 

I     Wash 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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WASH  I NOTON 
I  DA. 

COLONIST  TICKETS 

From  the  East  to  Oregon,  IVashingtorj,  and  Idaho  will  be  on  sale  during  March  and  April 

From  KANSAS  CITY.  $25.00        From  ST.  LOUIS.  $30.50 
From  OMAHA.  NEB..  $25.00        From  CHICAGO.   $33.00 

With  proportionate  rates  from  other  cities 

The  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company 

AND 

Southern  Pacific  Company 

(  UNES  IN  OREGON  ) 

In  cooperation  with  the  Commercial  organizations  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  issued  a  series  of  inter* 
esting  pamphlets  containing  full,  accurate,  and  dependable  information  covering  this  attractive  section. 

WM.  McMURRAY 

General  Passenger  Agent 

Portland,  Oregon 

I>on't  forget  to  mention  The  Purine  Moiithlr  when  clenllnK  with  ii<l»ertlwr«.      It   will   Ih-  appreolsted. 
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When  this  Adoeriisement  was  Written  {^on  December  First)  the  Grass  Was  Qreen 
and  Roses  Blooming  in  Portland 


SOME   FACTS   ABOUT 

OREGON 


t|  J.  B.  Smith,  a  fruit  grower  near  Roseburg,  received 
$2.00  to  $2.50  per  box  for  1200  boxes  of  choice 
apples  which  he  took  from  one  acre. 

^  R.  R.  Pinkerton's  cranberry  ranch  near  North  Inlet, 
Goos  County,  yielded  300  bushels  per  acre,  or  $825. 

qP.  L.  TouVelle  paid  $14,000  for  143  acres  of  land 
near  Medford  two  years  ago.  The  place  yielded 
$20,000  in  two  years.  He  sold  it  last  month  for 
$38,000.     His  net  receipts  therefore  are  $58,000. 

q  Professor  James  Withycombe,  director  of  the  Oregon 
Experiment  Station,  cites  an  instance  of  a  five  acre 
ranch  in  Clackamas  County  yielding  $2,500.  The 
net  receipts  of  a  1 0  acre  ranch  in  Oregon  are  about 
$1,250. 

THESE  ARE  BUT  A  FEW  INSTANCES 

^  Oregon's  poultry  industry  supplies  about  one-fifth  of 
the  home  demand.  ^  Oregon's  grape  industry  pays 
$550  to  the  acre. 

These  are  but  a  Few  Facts — Send  for  More 


SUPPUED  FREE  BY  THE  » 

PORTLAND  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

DEPARTMENT  C 

PORTLAND    :    OREGON 

Don't  forget  to  uiuution  Tlie  Pacific  Monthly  when  aealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Alaska- 
Yukon -Pacific 
Exposition 

Seattle.  June  1  to  Oct.  16,  1909 

Third  Annual  Rose  Festival 

Portland,  June  7  to  12,  1909 

Yellowstone  Park    ^^^**septei^er*25. 1909 

May  be  visited  on  one  transcontinental  tour  f*  i»  f*      a  the  official 

and  Yellowstone  Park  entered  through  \l3I*ClinCP   VJ3tGWay    entrance. 
Modem  trains  daily  to  and  from  the  North  Pacific  Coast  via 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

When  in  the  Northwest  buy  a  nice  home    or  fruit  farm  in  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  valleys  where  the  climate  is  perfect.     For  literature  relating 
to  farms,  fruit  lands,  etc.,  address 


C.  W.  MOTT. 

General  Emigration  Agent 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

For  travel  literature,  addreu 

A.  M.  CLELAND. 

General  Passenger  Agent 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


m 


'oTONt  Pf**" 
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EARIINGTON 

IS  THE  ENTERING  WEDGE  TO  SEAHLE 

Seattle's  new  manufacturing  district  and  most  rapidly  growing  suburb.      It  commands  the 

southern  entrance  to  the  city,  where  four  great  railways  converge,  viz  :     The  Northern 

Pacific,  Great  Northern,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  Puget  Sound  and 

Columbia  River— which  ceirry  80%  of  the  rail  traffic  to  and  from  the  port  of 

Seattle  and  Puget  Sound. 

Elarlington  is  not  a  scheme — It  is  a  town.     It  is  not  boom  district.     It  i 
a  necessity.     It  is  the  only  considerable  area  of  level  land  con- 
tiguous to  Seattle,  where  there  is  vacant  space  for  manufac- 
turing.   It  is  in  the  path  of  the  city's  most  rapid  growth  and 
its  future  is  inevitable  as  a  great  factory  district. 

You  have  the  same  opportunities   at   Elarlington 
today  that  your  grandfather  had  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  50  yeeu-s  ago.     Seattle  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  third  city  in  population 
in  the  United  States. 

Do  you  want  to   turn   a   few 

hundred   dollars   into 

several  thousands 


SEATTLE 
300,000 


SEATTLE  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  5,000  a  month.  Two  years 
ago  the  city's  southern  limits  were  seven  miles  north  of 
E ARLINGTON — now  only  two  miles  —  soon  the  two  will  be  one. 
This  means  that  property  values  in  EARLINGTON  are  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  You  can  not  make  money  easier  or  faster  than 
by  buying  Elarlington  property  NOW.     Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it. 

BEAUTIFUL   BOOKLET   FREE 

JONES -THOMPSON  INVESTMENT  CO. 


WHITE  BUILDING 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing   with  advertisers.     It   will  be  appreciated. 
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GOING  EAST 

ON  YOUR  TRIP  to  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  East  have  all  the 
pleasure  such  a  trip  affords.  Day  Coaches,  Standard  Sleeping 
Cars,  Compartment-Observation  Car  and  Dining  Car  on  the 
Oriental  Limited,  were  built  for  comfort.  You  will  find  yourself  in 
congenial  company — among  men  and  women  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment— discriminating  travelers  who  have  selected  the  "ORIENTAL 
LIMITED"  of  the 

Great  Northern  Railway 

TICKETS  AND  INFORMATION  AT 
Lot  Angelea,  606  Spring  St.        San  Franciaco,  26  Powell  St.        Portland.  122  Third  St. 
Tacoma,  Banker*  Trust  Building  Seattle,  Second  Ave.  and  Columbia  St 

W.  A.  ROSS 


M.  J.  COSTELLO 

Assistant  Traffic  Manager 
SEATTLE 


Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent 
SEATTLE 


Don't  forKPt  to  tin-ntlon  The  I'acino  Montliljr  wiipii  ilcoling  with  BilrertlnerH.     It  will  Im?  nppreclated. 
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THEMLLES 

"The  Cherry  Gly" 

OF 

OREGON 

It  i«  also  the  county  seat  of  Wasco  county ;  popu- 
lation 6000,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  great 
Columbia  river  (unsurpassed  for  its  magnificent 
scenery)  has  an  open  water  way  to  the  sea  for  the 
largest  river  craft,  with  two  main  line  railroads, 
enjoys  practically  terminal  rates,  which  is  of  far 
more  importance  to  the  producer  than  would  be 
at  first  imagined.      Five  graded  schools  and  St. 
Mary's  Academy.     The  city  boasts  of  beautiful 
homes.     It  is  also  proud  of  a  great  variety  of  re- 
sources, among  them  two  flouring  mills  of  1600 
bbls.daily  capacity;  3,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  scoured 
annually  ;    planing  mills,  box  factories,  machine 
shops,  etc.,  all  operated  by  electric  power  furnished  from  a 
water  power  plant ;  also  two  fruit  canneries.    The  soil  and 
climate  are  especially  adapted  to  Wheat,  Fruit, Vegetables 
and  Melons,  and  all  are  grown  to  perfection  without  irriga- 
tion.   Land  offered  in  5  to  20-acre  lots  at  $50  to  $150  per 
acre.    The  season  being  early  gives  the  advantage  of  the 
first  spring  markets.      Cherries  and  peaches  are  made  a 
specialty  and  are  attracting  the  markets  of  the  world.   More 
than  100,000  cherry  trees  have  been  planted  within  the 
past  three  years.       Bearing  cherry  orchards  will  give  an 
average  yield  of  200  lbs.  to  the  tree, — 60  trees  to  an  acre ; 
the  average  price  paid  at  the  canneries  is  5  cents  per  lb. 
250,000  boxes  Fresh  Fruit  ar>d  Vegetables  shipped  in  1908.    Choice 
Apples,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Plums  and  Strawberries  shipped  in  car 
lots.     At  present  under  construction  and  contract:    Hotel  to  cost 
$75,000;  Library  Building  to  cost  $15,000;   Completed  City  Hali 
which  cost  $40,000. 


Copyright 
1906 

Benj.  A. 

Gifford 
The  Dalles 

Oregon 


For  Further  Information  Address    THE  DAl-LES 

BUSINESS  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION 


ivi:(i!rv/ui 


I  ORCHARDS 

>fy9'jF  Earning-  :: 


Ad 


THE 

MAN 

WITH  UHLE  MONEY 

can  get  his  share  of  the  bigprofiti 
of  orchard  and  fruJt  lands  in  the  famous 
YAKIMA  VALLEY  by  buying  one  of  our 
"units/*  1  Acre,  1  Unit,  $350,  or  $100 
down  and  $10  per  month  without  inter- 
est. Your  money  protected  by  trustee 
agreement.    Write  for  bookletand  details. 

KIONA  ORCHARD  CO. 

Rm.  853  Central  BI(lg.S(3ttl(.Wn. 


THE  DALLES,  OREGON 

Wheat  and  Fruit  Lands 


CALL  ON  OR  WRITE 


H.  D.  AULD 


CHEAP  OREGON  LANDS 

10,000  acres  low  rolling  foothills,  Yamhill  County, 
near  Portland.  Unexcelled  for  fruit  and  English 
walnuts.    Renowned  for  depth  and  richness  of  soil. 

GEO.  E.  WAGGONER 


923  Board  of  Trade 


Portland,  Oregon 


THE  DALLES,  OREGON 

Fruit  and  General  Farming  Land 

WE  HAVE  THE  SOIL.  CUMATE  AND  MARKET 

Write  us  for  Descriptive  Matter  and  Prices 

THE  CHESEBRO  INVESTMENT  CO. 
THE  DALLES  :  OREGON 


BUY 


Almond  Nut  Land 


^Vhy?    Because  it  will  bring 
a  quicker  income  than  any 
"%  other  investment.  Land  also 

adapted  to 

Apricots 
Peaches 
Cherries 
European  Grapes 
Melons 
Etc. 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET 


North  Bank  Nut  &  Fruit  Land  Co. 

Mam  Office  338  Cham,  of  Com. ,  Portland,  Ore. 
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HARRISBURG 

OREGON 

100  Miles  South  of  Portland  on  the  Beautiful  Willamette  River 

LOCATED  in  the  widest  part  of  level  country  in  the  whole  Willamette  Valley. 
-^  A  section  of  country  that  has  long  been  known  as  the  largest  farming  area 
of  the  Valley — a  country  of  I  000-acre  farms.  It  is  the  last  of  the  Valley  to 
give  up  to  the  new  condition  of  things.  The  farms  are  being  divided,  intensi- 
fying the  cultivation,  planting  fruit  trees  by  the  acres  and  acres,  putting  our  old 
orchards  in  better  shape,  in  fact  doing  the  very  things  that  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  warm  climate  require  that  w^e  should  do.  Hundreds  of  small  farms  may  be 
had  in  this  section  w^ithin  the  next  year.    The  advance  in  price  is  just  beginning. 

FINEST  of  FRUIT  LANDS  in  SMALL  TRACTS  NEAR  TOWN  at  $30  to  $60  PER  ACRE 

ALL  WE  ASK  IS  THAT  YOU  ASK 

M.  D.  MORGAN,  Secretary  Improvement  Club,  HARRISBURG,  OREGON 

JUST  AS  WELCOME  IF  YOU  COME  WITHOUT  ASKING 


ONLY  $2.00  A  WEEK 

Saved  regularly  for  Four  Years  U  Creating  Fortunes  For  Those  Who  Do  It  OUR  WAY. 

We   are   favorably   known   by   every   banker   and   every   newspaper   publisher    In   Los 
Ange!es,  and  by  every  public  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  California. 
We  mean  every  word  of  the  above  headinp. 

We  are  organizers  of  plans  to  create  new  wealth  which  in  new  communities  usually 
goes  to  waste. 

By  one  of  our  New  Plans  we  have  established 
seven  widely  known  farming  town  communities 
in  California' — Wasco,  Alpaugh,  Clark  Colony, 
etc.,  but  this  Two  Dollar  Plan  has  naught  to  do 
with  colonization. 

You  stay  at  yonr  present  avocation  and  without 
effort  or  care  on  your  part  and  without  ono 
penny  of  your  money  being  at  risk  you  lay  aside 
$2  a  week  for  only  four  ye^irs  and  create  an  avail- 
able asset  that  rapidly  becomes  a  snug  fortune  of 
from  $2000  to  $5000,  repeating  Itself — without 
labor  every  ten  years. 

We  are  not  stock,  oil,  mining,  invention  or  town 
lot  promot»-rs.  t 

Wo  organize  the  creation  of  new  wealth. 
In    all    new    communities    there    are    valuable 
sources  of  economic    wealth  going  to   waste. 

W-e  can  show  you  beyond  your  power  of  dis- 
belief. 

We  want  all   the  school  teachers,  all  the  wage- 
earners,  all  the  salaried  follcH.  all  the  professional 
men    to    heed    this    call.     We    want    to    holp    you  force  yourwlf  to  save  and  acquire. 

Write  us  to  tell  you  how  $2  laid  aside  by  you  weekly  will  create  a  snug  fortune.  In 
a   way  not  Jointly   mixed    with   any  other  member,   but  individually  and   separately. 

Write  for  TMSH  BOOKI^ET,  or  send  10c  for  reprints  from  five  government  bulletins 
about  this  opportunity,  and  a  sample  of  the  product,  and  also  three  months'  trial  sub- 
scription to  the  Western  Empire  Magazine,  a  love!y  orchard  and  garden-home  Journal  of 
California. 

California  Home  Extension  Association  ifos  angel^!  c5!t 


PROE.  P.  T.  roWI.KR 
Ctwinnao  Adrixiry  B<«r(l 


V    lUHTIUNKT 


ikin't  foricet  t>  nienlii>n  'I'.tv  VncltW  .Montlily  wlipn  dcollilK  with  advertliiprii.     II  will  lie  nMirerUted. 
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A  HOME 

IN  SOUTHERN  IDAHO 

LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY  AND  SUNSHINE 


Learn  what  you  could  do  with  a  FIVE  or  TEN-acre 
Irrigated  Tract  of  the  Best  Garden,  Berry  and  Orchard 
Land  in  the  World  by  keef)ing  Six  Cows,  Twenty  Hogs  and 
Three  Hundred  Hens;  where  abundance  of  Alfalfa  can  be 
bought  at  $5  and  $6  per  ton;  Butter  averages  30  cents  per 
pound,  and  Eggs  20  cents  to  50  cents  per  dozen  throughout 
the  year;  2-pound  Spring  Chickens  find  ready  market 
at  $6  per  dozen,  and  Porl:  6  cents  to  8  cents  per  pound. 
An  income  from  very  beginning  while  Orchard  is  coming 
in  bearing.  We  can  sell  you  one  or  more  Urban  Tracts 
on  Easy  Terms,  located  on  Interurban  Electric  Car  Line 
in  Beautiful  Boise  Valley,  near  six  good  hustling  towns,  18 
miles  from  Boise,  the  Capital  City  of  Idaho  (30,000  inhab- 
itants), 3  miles  from  Star  (200  inhabitants),  1^,  miles 
from'  Middleton  (400  inhabitants),  12  miles  from  Emmett, 
7  miles  from  Caldwell  and  Nampa  (eatV  4,000  inhabitants). 
Combining  all  conveniences  and  pleasures  of  city  life  with 
the  comfort,  health,  independence  and  freedom  to  be  had 
only  in  a  country  home.  Rich  Soil.  No  Alkali;  no  Crop 
Failures;  Best  Water  Rights;  Best  Orchard  and  Garden 
Land  in,  the  World,  no  Exceptions;  Best  Opportunity  to 
Make  a  Little  Money  Produce  BEST  RESULTS.  Tell  us 
your  Circumstances  and  Wishes;  we  can  supply  you.  FREE 
BOOK,  "Land  Whys?"  tells  all  about  this  wonderful  coun- 
try.    WRITE  TODAY. 


Colonists^  Trustee  Co. 

BOISE    :    IDAHO 

107  NORTH  TENTH  STREET         (Department  M) 


CO*»rm»»<T«0  *'• 


Don't  forget  to  mentlou  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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1,300,000 

Acres 

of  the  finest  irrigated  land 
in  the  United  States 

THIS  fine  tract  of  land  lies  in  Eastern  Idaho 
in  the  famous  Upper  Snake  River  Valley. 
It  is  watered  by  the  most  complete  canal  sys- 
tem to  be  found  on  the  continent.  It  has  the 
first,  oldest  and  cheapest  water  rights  on  the 
great  Snake  River. 

Idaho  Falls 

is  a  rapidly  growing  city  of  7,000,  located  in 
the  center  of  this  great  irrigated  empire.  It 
is  the  first  shipping  point  in  Idaho.  It  will 
soon  be  the  largest  city  in  the  state. 

This  valley  is  the  home  of  the  famous 
Idaho  potato  which  is  bringing  the  highest 
price  of  any  potato  on  the  market  today. 
Potatoes  yield  from  300  to  600  bushels  per 
acre  here.  In  it  are  located  three  large 
sugar  factories  from  which  over  50,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar  is  manufactured  annually. 
Sugar  beets  yield  from  15  to  25  tons.  Its 
soil  and  climate  especially  adapt  it  to  the 
raising  of  all  grains,  grasses,  clover,  alfalfa, 
potatoes  and  beets,  and  is  an  ideal  stock 
country  with  abundance  of  free  range.  The 
finest  varieties  of  fruit  are  successfully 
grow^n  here  and  farmers  are  getting  rich 
from  their  orchards. 

Our  Climate  is  Ideal, 

our  soil  productive,  our  markets  are  good, 
our  school  system  is  unexcelled,  and  good, 
unimproved  land  can  be  had  at  $25.00  to 
$45.00  per  acre,  while  improved  farms  can 
be  had  for  $45.00  to  $75.00  per  acre  with 
perpetual  water  rights,  and  on  easy  terms. 

The  Great  West 

is  being  rapidly  settled  and  if  you  have  not 
secured  a  piece  of  irrigated  land,  you  should. 
The  opportunity  will  not  always  be  open  to 
you.  This  land  will  sell  at  $200.00  to  $500.00 
per  acre  in  five  year's  time.  Come  to  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley  where  crops 
never  fail  and  where  you  can  make  invest- 
ments that  are  safe  and  sure  to  bring  you 
big  returns. 

gl  \Vrlt«>  (rxliir  for  our  beautiful 
^  llliiMtriil4-<l  |>iiiii|ilil<>t 

IDAHO  FAL12  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 

IDAHO  FALLS  :  IDAHO 


THEY  MAY  TIE  US.  BUT  BEAT  US,  NEVER 


THE  WONDERFUL 

Umpqua  Valley 

of  SOUTHERN  OREGON 


Walnuts  :  Almonds  :  Apples 
Pears  :  Grapes 

^  The  Earliest  and  Best.  Our  fruits  are  the  stand- 
ard of  the  world.  Our  chmate  unsurpassed.  Our 
soil  perfection.     A  combination  hard  to  beat. 

fl  A  ten-acre  orchard,  or  walnut  grove,  in  bearing 
condition,  with  proper  care,  will  net  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000  per  year. 

fl.We  have  small  tracts  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the 
Northwest  that  can  be  bought  at  very  reasonable 


(GRAIN 

FARMS   S8ff^ 

( POULTRY 


TIMBER 
LANDS 


Write  us  your  wants,  we  will  do  the  rest 

STEWART  &  BEALE 

ROSEBURG  :  OREGON 


|iictmc   ii>\rs   you   jiii    ici 
the  bi;{  winter  iipjili  {irows  in  the  SUdr 
of  WiLshinxton. ^  The  Apple   Industry' 
is  making  the  growers — the  owners  of 
the  orchards — iiidc|>cndently  rich. 
Jl_want  to  send  you  my 

FREE  BOOKLET 

•ntillad  ''The  Ciininercial  Orchard' 

It  tells  H)>oiit  the  \\'nshini[ton  Or-, 
ehards  tlint  |>ny  IjUMM)  nn  acre  iirxl 
upwards  each  year,  is  illustrntod  ainl 
interesting  reading.  At  the  same  linn- 
I'll  write,  telling  you  how  you  may.  hy 
saving  just  a  little  each  month,  share  in 
the  ass\ired  annual  proMts  of  our  lar^e 
eotnmcreinl  apple  orchards. 
Jiutt  addrcvs  nic 

A.  a  HANAUER.  Pm. 
Maadow  Lake  Orchard  Co. 
1000  rinl  A«MM.  Sr«ka«*.  Wukl>«iM. 

I.irnr.l    Orrh.r.l    Onrril.r*    In    llir    N,irlli«.^l 


Itoforc  you  Uythi^ 
Mscarlnc  ■•ide-  I 
carncAlly  N«k  you 
lo  Mnil  for  thr 
linnklcl.  it  will 
pay  you  lo  do  m>. 
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No  Irrigation  Required 

Do  you  want  to  be  worth   $10,000.00   in   six  years? 
Very  well  then,  buy  ten  acres  in 

Rosebarg  Home  Orchard  Tracts 

and  within  a  few  years  have  a  $5,000.00  annual  income  for  the  balance 
of  your  life.  We  are  now  planting  1000  acres  for  non-resident  owners,  to 
Spitzenberg  and  Newtow^n  Pippin  apples,  which  will  make  one  of  the 
largest  commercial  orchards  in  Oregon.     Points  of  interest ; 

Annual  rainfall  35.65  inches.  Scenic  environment  superb. 
Climate  unsurpassed.  No  cold  winters,  no  hot  summers. 
Roseburg  Home  Orchard  Tracts  7  miles  from  Roseburg. 
No  hard-pan.  Soil  of  great  depth  and  richness. 
We  sell  this  land  on  easy  terms  and  plant  and  care  for  the 
orchard  for  three  years. 

Umpqua  Valley,  Richest  Fruit  Section  in  the  World 

-^^^^— ^—  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ADDRESS  ^— ^^^^ 

W.  C.  HARDING  LAND  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON,  B„.rd  „r  T,.d.  bu,.     ROSEBURG,  OREGON 


$25 1,  ROSEBURG  $25 

OREGON 

During  the  months  of  March  and  April  the  railroads  will  sell  tickets  to 
ROSEBURG,  Oregon,   from   all   Mississippi  River  points  for  $25.00 


Why  not  come  to  a  land  where 
there  is  no  winter. 

Where  the  ground  never  freezes. 

Where  crops  are  certain. 

Where  grass  grows  all  winter. 

Where  ten  acres  is  enough  to 
make  you  rich. 

THE  BEST  FRUIT  LAND  IN 

THE  WORLD.  ^ 

LOGAN  BERRIES 

FOR    FULL    INFORMATION    ADDRESS     THE     MANAGER    OF    THE 

ROSEBURG  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

Don't   forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 
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DONT  FREEZE  :  DON'T  ROAST  :  DON'T  BLOW  AWAY 
POMF  TO   At  RAMV  linn  county,  oregon,  where  it 

V^V^iViEj     I  \J  ALiD/Vll  I     NEVER  GETS  TOO  HOT.  OR  TOO  COLD 

A  City  of  Over  6,()00  Po..|.lc,  Klectric  LiuhU,  F.iie  WaWr,  CBiiieiit  Walks,    lUilr>«ids  in  Six  Directi..tn,  U  Pii»»eiiKer  Trains  Daily,  Farm  Und 

Splcndnl!y  Adapted  to  Fruit  —  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries  and  all  other  fruit  and  txTrrics  grow  to  perfection  —  AN  IDKAL  PAIRY  SKlTloN    AM) 

CIXIKE  TO  GOOD  MARKtrTS.      This  locality  has  as  rich  soil,  and  at  a  CHKAPKK  PKICE,  than  in  any  section  of  the  heautiful  Willamette  Valley. 

FOR  Fri.I,  INFORMATION  AND  FUKK  HooKlKT,  WRITE  TO  THE 

LINN  &  BENTON  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY    :    ALBANY,  OREGON 


OISE  VALLEY 


THE  VALLEY  OF  SUNSHINE  AND  HOMES. 
We  have  the  finest  bearing  orchards  on  the  elec- 
tric car  line  in  the  United  States,  in  tracts  of  5 
acres  up  to  160.  We  also  have  sage  brush  land, 
level  as  a  floor  with  a  good  water  right  under  the  U.  S.  Government  Ditch  at  $35.00  per 
acre.  We  have  3,500  acres  to  sell  on  easy  payments.  We  also  have  a  few^  Choice  Govern- 
ment Homesteads  that  we  can  locate  you  on.     Write  us  for  catalogue. 

ROBERTS  AND  CLARK :  First  National  Bank  BuUding  :  BOISE,  IDAHO 


1 


THE  OKANOGAN 


Situated  in  the  "Red  Apple 
Belt"  of  Washington.  Here  is 
another  Yakima,  a  second  and 
greater  Wenatchee  just  bud- 
ding into  promise.  Irrigated 
fruit  lands  in  the  valleys;  farm- 
ing, dairying  and  grazing  in  the 
hills;  lumbering  and  mining  in 
the  mountains.  A  new  coun- 
try, a  new  town,  under  Okan- 
ogan Government  Irrigation 
Project.     Address 

COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

OKANOGAN,  WASR 


'The  Pasadena  of  Of  on' 


BEAVERTON-REEDVILLE  ACREAGE 

It  is  now  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  the  most  satisfactory  and  remunerative  farming  is  from  small  acr 
age  with  a  diversity  of  products.     Our  acreage  combines  all  the  requisites  and  can  be  had  at  reasonabh 
prices.      No  such  offerings  as  these,  either  in  location,  richness  of  soil,  improvements  nor  extensiveness 
of    area,    can    be    found    elsewhere.      We    invite    the    closest    investigation.       For    particulars,    address 

The  Shaw-Fear  Company,  2453/^  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. ' 


English  Walnuts  and  Royal  Ann  Cherries 

We  are  the  largest  owners  and  planters  of  English  Walnut  groves  in  Oregon.  Our  properties  are  in  Yam- 
hill County.  We  sell  a  planted  grove  of  5  acres  on  terms  of  only  $100.00  cash  and  $15.00  per  month, 
with  4  '  interest  on  deferred  payments;  this  includes  four  years'  care.  Our  price  for  1909  s«les  is  -no 
more  than  you  pay  for  unplantcd  walnut  land  in  California.     Any  references  required  can  be  furnished. 

CHURCHILL-MATTHEWS  CO.,  Inc.,  General  Selling  Agents,  Lumber  Exchange,  Portland,  Oregon 


OREGON  TIMBER 

Safe  and  Sure  Investment  ^'iZ\tCrt:rJ^u:ff.t: 

years,  every  dollar  of  which  shows  great  profit.     The  lumber  industry 
here  is  yet  m  its  infancy  and  values  will  increase  immensely  without  risk 
to  the  investor,  fl  This  timber  is  being  gathered  into  larger  bodies  held 
by  stronger  men,  so  that  values  naturally  go  up.     In  a  very  short  time 
timber  in  this  section  can  only  be  had  at  a  large  advance  over  present 
prices,  as  was  the  case  in  Wisconsiiv,  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  where 
the  timber  is  now  nearly  exliouated.   V  We  have  for  years  made  a  study 
of  the  limber  situation  in  the  West  and  from  our  positive  knowledge  can 
advise  clients  to  their  best  advantage.     If  you  have  either  large  or  small 
amounts,  we  can  place  them  for  you  to  your  best  interest.  ^J  Bank  and 
other  references  furnished  as  to  our  reliaoility. 

wr»  13  17  f-k     A        V  1>  I  13  C     Third  n«Mir Oinmlwr  of  Coinm«Tf«« 
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CHOICE 

FRUIT  LANDS 

We  have  subdivided  4,000  acres 
into  5  and  lO-acre  tracts.  This 
land  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
grov^ring  of 

ALMONDS 

Apricots,  Peaches,  Walnuts,  Euro- 
pean Grapes,  Watermelons,  Cant- 
aloupes and  Sv\reet  Corn  without 
irrigation  in  the  famous 

Goodnoe  Hills 

This  land  will  be  sold  on  easy 
payments  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

Our  illustrated  booklet  free  for 
the  asking.     Write  today. 

B.S.COOK&CO. 


503  Corbett  Building 


Portland,  Oregon 


'roi/UmiARATI 

KeiiAes 

^^v^  value  from  sage-brush  waste 
by  investing  a  small  sum  in  a 
Columbia  Hydraulic  Battery.  The 
Columbia  is  the  one  Ram  that  has  made 
such  a  complete,  practical  success  in 
irrigating.     Ask  for  Catalog  F.  2. 

COLUMBIA  STEEL  C9 


WALNUTS 

ADDRESS 

L.  G.  GILLETTE  &  CO. 

614  Board  of  Trade  Building 
PORTLAND    :  OREGON 


Our  Plantings 

Are  largest  in  Oregon 

CASH' 

and 
Per  Month 

on  FIVE  ACRE  Tracts 


$100'iS«$15 


TEAR  THIS  OFF 

AlfD  USE  IT  TO  OBTAIN 

INTENSELY  INTERESTING  INFORMATION 

about   the   land  where   oppor- 
tunity abounds. 


Ojs      Your  name- 

L  t 

,'   Address  __ 


^c.        Mail  this  coupon  to 
R»UY ATKINSON,  sECDErAOY- 

IDEASURER,   LEAGUE  (.  F  SO. 
IDAHO  COMMEflCtAL  CLUBS 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


WRITE 

FOR 

LLUSTRATED  . 

Literature 

TELLING  , 

OPPORTUNITIES 


Southern  IDAHO 


Mild  Winters— Mild  Summers 

1^0  extreme  heat  or  cold. 
Life  here  is  a  perpetual 
delight.  Long  growing 
season.  Glorious  sunshine 


KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  IDAHO 

Vast  development  is  in 
progress.  Resources  are 
unlimited.  Splendid 
openings  for  progressive 
people. 

For  accurate  information  about  any 
part  of  Southern  Idaho  write  to 
Commercial  Club  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing cities  comprising  the  League: 

American  Falls       Mountainhome 

Bellevue  Nampa 

Boise  Payette 

Buhl  Pocatello 


Caldwell 

Cambridge 

Filer 

Gooding 

Kuna 

Middleton 


Roseberry 

Rupert 

Shoshone 

Star 

St.  Anthony 

Twin  Falls 


Weiser 


Opportunity  Seekers  cordially  welcome 

LEAGUE  OFSO.  IDAHO  COMMERCIAL  CLUBS 

REILLY  ATKINSON,  SECRETm.TREASURER  BOISE,  IDAHO 
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$1,500  NET  PER  ACRE  GROWING  FRUIT 

Six  to  Eight  Crops  of  Alfalfa  Yearly 
And  a  Home  in   Southern   California 


•^*^^^.*f^ 


OUR  NEW  PLAN  BOOK  tells  how  you  can  secure  5  to  40  acres  of  Southern  California's  most  ferlile  irrigated 
valley  land.  IT  TELLS  how  you  can  have  the  same  put  under  cultivation  for  little  money.  How  big  pnfili  are  made 
annually  upon  your  investment  without  moving  or  giving  up  present  business  until  ready. 

$1,500  PER  ACRE  is  being  made  from  these  rich  valley  lands.  YOU  can  do  the  same.  BY  OUR  PLAN  you 
get  a  BIG  PROFIT  from  your  investment  the  second  year  and  it  increases  yearly.     Nothing  like  it  eoer  offered  be/ore. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  our  new  plan  book,  etc.  Enclose  25  cents  and  we  will  include  six  months  subscription 
to  the  NATIONAL  HOMESTEAD  the  bat  homeseckers  publication  in  California.      DO  IT  NOW. 

NATIONAL   HOMESTEAD   ASSOCIATION 


Dept.  Z,  644  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 


Los  Angeles,  California 


An  Income 

of  $100  a  Month 

For  Life 

Can  be  secured  by  an  investment  of  $1,500  in 
small  monthly  installments. 

We  are  developing  a  great  Apple  and  Pear 
Orchard  in  the  famous  Rogue  River  Valley 
in  Southern  Oregon,  where  orchards  are 
now  paying 

$1000  Per  Acre  Annually 

Our  land  is  the  choicest  in  the  Valley.     Our  title  is  perfect.     We  have  20.000  growing 
trees;  some  will  come  into  bearing  in  1910,  when  we  expect  to  pay  our  first  dividend. 
We  offer  you  an  absolulely  safe  investment  that  will  prove  immensely  profitable. 
We  furnish  best  of  Banff^  references. 

We  will  accept  subscription  for  not  less  than  $100,  payable  5%  monthly. 
We  will  send  you  free  on  request,  our  40-page  booklet,  "Fortunes  in  Fruit,"  containing  a  lot  of 

pictures  with  proofs  of  our  claims.    Write  at  once — it  does  not  obligate  you  to  anything. 
Special  terms  to  subscribers  prior  to  April  1st. 

THE  401  ORCHARD  &  LAND  CO.  rA'N"gKi''N"?f5c^,^."^r£ 


18  BIO  RED  APPLES  ON  AN  IS-INCH  TWIO 
PHOTOflRAPIIED  NEAK  MEDKORD,  ORWION 


Don't  forgi-t  tu  iiK-ntloQ  Tbi;  Turtac  Muiitlily  mIicu  tlfalliitf  wIlU  (.tlvcrtliM'rM.     It  will  Ih-  ii|ipri  rlulid. 
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RICHLAND 

ON  THE  COLUMBIA 


THE  EARLY  BIRD 

The  early  bird  catches  the  worm — The  early  market  catches  the 
profits.  RICHLAND  is  the  early  garden  district  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Richland  gardeners  make  more  clear  money  in  the 
first  tw^o  w^eeks  of  the  market  secison  than  the  gardeners  in  late 
districts  make  in  the  w^hole  year.  RICHLAND  early  peas  sell  in 
the  Seattle  market  for  14  cents  a  pound — asparagus  brings  35 
cents  a  pound ;  new  potatoes  7  cents  a  pound  ;  onions  and  other 
early  vegetables  bring  proportionate  prices. 

BIG  YIELDS 

No  district  in  Washington  returns  greater  yields  or  better  products 
than  RICHLAND.  Crops  are  certain.  RICHLAND  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  one  district  where  gardening  and  orchard- 
ing thrive  together.  You  do  not  have  to  wait  from  3  to  5  years 
here  to  BEGIN  to  make  money,  if  you  want  a  vineyard  or  an 
orchard.  Buy  in  the  spring,  plant  your  garden  and  your  trees — 
the  garden  between  the  rows  —  and  you  have  a  living  and  good 
profits  on  your  garden  AT  ONCE. 

28,000  ACRES 

We  have  28,000  acres — 16,000  acres  already  under  irrigation. 
Water  right  1 8  years  old.  Soil  rich  and  deep.  Climate  mildest 
in  the  state.  Early  springs.  Two  railways  and  best  boat  landing 
on  the  Columbia  River.  Town,  churches,  schools.  Present 
population  of  district  500.  Will  be  most  populous  district  in  the 
state.  Five  acres  enough  for  a  family — ten  acres  all  you  can 
possibly  cultivate  and  harvest  unaided. 

$125  AN  ACRE  ON  TIME 

INCLUDING    PERPETUAL   WATER   RIGHT 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet  today.      All  information  and  printed  matter  absolutely  free 


RICHLAND  LAND  COMPANY 

SUITE  18  DOWNS  BLOCK  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

Don't  forget  to  mpntlon  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adyertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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can  easily  make 
5.000,000  more 
people  comfort- 
able, prosper- 
ous and  happy. 


5eeOREGON 

While  the  low  railroad  rates  are  on.  It  has  better  opportunities  and  more  of 
them  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else.  You  can  find  soil  and  climate  suit- 
able for  any  line  of  pursuit  in  agriculture.  You  can  buy  land  from  $10.00  to 
$2,500.00  per  acre  and  make  big  profit  on  it.      Building  permits  in  1908  in 

PORTLAND 

were  $12,000,000.  There  will  be  more  building  in  1909,  and  each  succeeding 
year  there  will  be  an  increase.  There  are  good  investments  here  that  will 
make  you  money.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  city  in  all  the  West  NOW  is  your 
opportunity.     Write  for  information. 


ANOEIiES  TRUST  CO.,  326'^.  Waslilngrton 
St.  Inquiries  answered.  Farm  and  In- 
side Property. 

BSO^rO-STEEIii;  CO..  no  second  St.  Su- 
burban Property  and  Acreage  Near  City. 

P.  J.  CATTEBLIM",  3  Cham,  of  Com.,  Stocks, 
Bonds   and  Seal  Estate. 

CHAPnr  &  HESIiOW,  332  Cham,  of  Com., 
6  and  10  Acre  Tracts  of  Fruit  Iiands. 

E.  J.  DAIir.  222-3-4  Paillnif  Bldff.,  Higrb- 
Grade  City  Property. 

O.  C.  B.  EIiIiIS  ft  CO.,  201  Merchants  Trust 
Bids'.,   Sell  Hotels   and  Boomingr  Houses. 

J.  O.  BUtOD.  519  Corbett  Bldff.,  Wheat 
Iiands  and  Close-in  Acreage. 

KAUPMABT  8e  MOOBE.  324  I.nmber  Ex- 
changee. Oregfon  Parms  and  City  Prop- 
erty. 

S.  S.  IiAMONT  ft  CO.,  416  Board  of  Trade, 
Sutherlin  Valley  Pmlt  Iiands. 

K.  E.  I>EE,  411  Corbett  Bldflf.,  Suburban 
Acres.  Pruit  and  Parm  Iiands. 

THE  IiEE-BOWSIiEB  CO..  Panta^es  Blk., 
Fourth  and  Stark.  Orchard  Tracts  near 
Portland  planted  and  cultivated. 


MITBPHT  &  CAS°V7Ei;ii,  230  Stark  St., 
Business  Property.  Farm  and  Fruit  Iiands. 

OBEGOK  BEAI.  ESTATE  CO.,  Grand  Ave. 
and  Miiltiioiuah  St.,  The  Best  Besidence 
Property  in  the  City. 

POBTI.AND  BEAIiTY  TBTJST  CO.,  106 
Second  St.,  Subdividers  and  Home  Build- 
ers. 

OEOBGE  D.  SCHAI;K,  264  Stark  St.,  Higrh- 
Class  Beal  Estate. 

JOHN     P.      SHABKET     COMPAITT,     122  Vj 

Sixth    St.,    Sellers    of    Hlffh- Class    Subdi- 
visions. 

SanTH  &  EVEBETT,  315  Swetland  Bldir.i 
All  Classes  City  Property  and  Invest- 
ments. 

UliVATJlAlt  SW^EET,  204  Corbett  Bldff., 
City  and  Banch  Property. 

GEO.  E.  WAOGOHEB.  923  Board  of  Trade. 
Exclusive  Sealer  in  Apple  and  Walnut 
Iiands. 

WAIiNUT    OBOVE    CO..    228    Stark    St..    6 
acre   3-year-old    irroves    for   sale   on   easy 
terms.      Will    cnltivats     5     years.      Free 
bookletl 


OB      POBTIiAHD      COhlMEBCIAIi      CIiUB. 
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Your  Complexion 

DOES  IT  NEED  A  "COLD  CREAM"  OR 
A  MASSAGE  CREAM  ? 


Today  one  doesn't  have  to  argue  the  neces- 
sity of  using  some  face  cream.  Well-groomed 
people  confess  the  necessity  of  some  face 
cream  for  preserving  skin  health  just  as  they 
confess  the  necessity  of  umbrellas  or  rubbers 
oi   raincoats  for  preserving  general  health. 

It  is  today  rather  a  question  of  "IVhich  face 
cream,"  or  better  still,  "Does  my  skin  need  a 
cold  cream  or  a  MASSAGE  cream  in  order 
that  I  may  ahvays  appear  good-looking,  clean- 
looking,  wholesome  and,  yes,  young-looking?" 

"Cold"  or  "grease"  creams  have  their  uses, 
but  are  not  sufficient  for  the  face  any  more 
than  one  kind  of  food  is  sufficient  for  the 
stomach,  or  one  kind  of  medicine  to  cure  any 
disease.  Use  cold  or  grease  creams,  if  you 
will — there  are  hundreds  of  brands.  But  no 
matter  how  many  you  use  you  should  always 
have  a  place  on  your  dresser  for  a  massage 
cream,  and  there  is  only  one  with  a  national 
reputation,  namely,  Pompeian  Massage 
Cream. 

Now  for  the  difference  between  an  ordinary 
cold  cream  and  a  real  massage  cream  like 
Pompeian.  Cold  creams  are  merely  rubbed  _ 
into  the  pores — and  stay  there.  This  may  feel 
good,  but  not  really  improve  the  looks.  Pom- 
peian Massage  Cream  is  rubbed  into  the  pores 
and  then  out  again,  bringing  with  it  all  the 
pore-clogging  impurities — soap  particles,  dust, 
soot,  etc.  It  is  this  foreign  matter  in  the 
pores  which  causes  muddy  complexions,  black- 
heads, face  "shine"  and  similar  disfigurements. 

The  pores  must  be  cleansed  before  the  rosy 
blood  can  get  the  circulation  it  seeks.  When 
you  massage  with  Pompeian  Massage  Cream 
you'll  be  astonished  at  the  results. 

"Your  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  positively 
insults  me  every  time  I  use  it,"  a  man  recently 
wrote  us.  "I  had  no  idea  so  much  dirt  could 
get  in  the  pores  and  stay  there,  despite  soap 
and  water." 

"When  first  I  used  Pompeian,"  wrote  a 
woman,  "I  was  as  astonished  as  at  my  first 
Turkish  bath." 


Ycu  see  the  point.  Pompeian  being  a  "roll- 
ing" massage  cream  (that  is,  it  rolls  out  the 
dirt),  gets  at  the  root  of  facial  troubles, 
namely,  clogged  pores.  "Grease"  or  "cold" 
creams  do  not — can  not — roll  out  the  dirt, 
and  in  fact  merely  rub  it  in.  And  it  is  the  dirt 
that  is  in — not  the  dirt  that  is  on — that  retards 
circulation,  and  makes  people's  faces  sallow 
and  muddy  instead  of  being  clear  and  fresh 
and  smooth.  For  a  soft,  clear,  clean  skin  use 
Pompeian   Massage  Cream. 

Free — Sample  Jar 

You  have  been  reading  and  hearing  about 
Pompeian  for  years.  You  know  it  is  the  most 
popular  face  cream  made,  10,000  jars  being 
sold  daily.  You  have  meant  to  try  it,  but 
have  not  done  so.  This  is  your  chance  to 
discover  what  a  vast  difference  there  is  be- 
tween an  ordinary  "cold"  cream  and  a  scien- 
tifically made  Massage  Cream  like  Pompeian. 
Fill  out  the  coupon  today  and  prepare  for  a 
delightful  surprise  when  you  receive  our 
quarter-ounce  sample  jar.  A  16-page  booklet 
on  the  care  of  the  face  sent  with  each  jar. 
Both  free.  When  writing  enclose  10  cents  in 
silver  or  stamps  (United  States  only)  to 
cover  cost  of  postage  and  packing. 

■V  /' 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  50c  and  $1  per  ^/ 

jar.       Sent    postpaid  to   all    parts    of  *^/ 

the  World,    if  not  obtainable  at  your  -^  /    Pompeian 

dealers.        Accept    no    substitutes.  ^^/J^^'-  ^°'et^ 

^  /      Prospect   St., 

The  Pompeian  Mfg. Company  .^ /  S/:±"'fn! 

199  Prospect  Street.  Qeveland.  Ohio  .sv^/ jJ-J^^  ^^j  l^- 

po  M  p  E  I  A  N>:/pf^f;,-«|j^:„t","- 

Massage  ooap  is  appre-  ^/  /  of  your  famous  illustrated 
dated  by  all  who  arepar-  <>  /  massage  book  and  a  special 
ticular   in   regard  to /">  m"  ^  "^ "  I?  Trl   °^    Pompeian 

.1  ;..         r   ,1        c5  /      Massage  Cream. 

the  quality  of  the  ^/ 
soap  they  use.  For ^  / 

salebyalldeal-    o /'  Name . 

ers  —  J 5c  a    v  ' 

cake;boxof  ^  /  Address 

3  cakes.  ,  °/ 
60c.      ,<>  / 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Paoiflc  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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O 


A 

Dessert 
Suggestion 


A  noted  Washington  hostess  serves 

NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS 

tied  with  ribbon  in  bundles  of  four. 

To  women  seeking  originality  in 

serving,  NABISCO   Sugar  Wafers 

offer  numberless  attractive  methods. 


In  ten  cent  tins. 

Also  in  twenty-five  cent  tins. 


m 


Uj 


Don't  foritet  to  mentJoo  TUe  I'kIOc  MonlMy  wl.cn  .Icallng  with  •drertlMrt.     It  will  tw  B|.pnH;lnlcd. 
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Unknown 
Confectionery 
Is  Dangerous 


THE  PLEASURE 
DOUBLED 


THE  COST 
REDUCED 


Teach  the  Children 
to  ask  for 

Necco  Sweets 

Children  instinctively  love  good  confec- 
tionery. Encourage  them  to  always  buy  the 
best  Tell  them  about  the  NECCO  SEAL— 
the  guarantee  of  goodness  in  confectionery. 
It  is  their  protection  against  inferiority. 
Caution  them  to  look  for  it  and  ask  for  it. 
Better  be  sure  than  sorry  afterward. 

and  more  than  five  hundred  other  varieties  of 
Necco  Sweets  are  yours  and  theirs  to  choose 
from.  Simple  five,  ten  and  fifteen  cent  packages 
of  clear  fruit  flavors,  chocolate  coated  nuts,  mo- 
lacses  chips,  pepp>ermint8,  creams,  etc.,  for  the 
little  ones,  or  fancy,  elaborate  art  boxes  filled 
with  toothsome  dainties  for  grown-ups.  Sold 
everywhere — always  fresh. 

Every  box,  every  package  bears  the  Necco 
Seal.  Look  for  it.  Ask  for  it.  it  mean* 
absolute  rdiahiliiy. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONFECTIONERY  COMPANY, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Take  the  trouble  to  hearthe  Zon-0-phone 


before  you  buy.     After  you  eu'e  satisfied  with  its 

superiority  you  will  also  find  it  lower  in  price, 

model  for  model. 
Zon-O-phone  Double  Record  Disks;    the  highest 

type  of  record  ever  sold  for  65c. 
Hebrc^^  Supplement  —  new  —  the   finest   Hebrew 

records   ever   made.     Songs  by   Mme.   Regina 

Prager,    Mr.    Kalman    Juvelier  and   other  well 

known  artists. 

Catalogues  free — new  record  lists  monthly. 

UNIVERSAL  TALKING  MACHINE  MFG.  CO.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


A  CHAIN  of  testimonials  from  dentists  in  practice 
attests  the  unequaled  excellence  of  Dentacura 
Tooth  Paste.  It  cleans  the  teeth,  destroys  bacteria, 
prevents  decay.  It  is  applied  to  the  brush  without  the 
waste  attending  the  use  of  powder.  That  you  may  know 
by  experience,  its  value,  we  will  send  you,  frtt,  a  sample 
tube  of  Drntacura  and  our  booklet,  "Taking  Care  of 
the  Teeth,"  if  you  write  immediately,  Dcnlacura  may 
be  had  at  most  toilet  counters.  Price  25c.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  it,  we  will  send  it  on  receipt  of  price. 

DENTACURA  CO.,  209  Ailing  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 
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The  cIb  a  I/A  spirits  CORSET  appeals  to 
women  who  know  the  value  and  charm  ofa  good 
fgure,and  who  seek  the  best  means  of  preserving 
it.  It  is  smart  at  the  waist  line,  >smooth  over  the 
hips,  gives  utmost  style,  grace  and  ease,  and  is  su- 
perior in  every  point  of  fit,  >style  and  o^My. 

Ibr  the  Woman  of  la^hion 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  Prudential 

made  the 

Greatest  Gain  in 
Insurance  in  Force  in  1908 

of   Any   Life   Insurance   Company   in  the   World  I 
Giant  Strides  of  a  Giant  Company: 

Gain  in  Life  Insurance  in  Force,  in  1908,  over  97  Million  Dollars 
Paid  Policyholders,  during  1908,  over  -  19  Million  Dollars 
Dividend  Fund  to  Credit  of  Participating 

Policies,  Dec.  31,  1908,  nearly      -      -      15  Million  Dollars 

Total  Payments  to  Policyholders  Since  Organization, 
Plus  Amount  Held  at  Interest  to  Their  Credit,  Over 
313  Million  Dollars ! 


THC     :     X 

PRUDENTIAL 


Write  for 

Rates  of  New 

Policies.     Address  Dept.  23 


Other  1908  Features: 

Expenses  Reduced. 

New  Monthly  Income  Policy  Inaugurated, 

Loaned  to    Policyholders,   on    Security  of 

their  Policies,  to  Dec.  31,  1908,  over 

10  Million  Dollars. 
Tax  Payments  in  1908,  nearly  1/4  Million 

Dollars. 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America. 

Incorporaled  •■  a  Slock  Companjr  by  the  Slate  ol  New  Jeracy. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President.    Home  Office,  Newarlt,  N.  J 
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THEMAGAZINE  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

EDITED  JDY  ALFRED  HENRY  LEWIS 

BEGINNING  in  the  January  issue  of  HUMAN  LIFE,  the  Magazine  About 
People,   and  running  through  the  twelve  months  of    1909  will  be  pub- 
lished a  story  of  his  boyhood  by  Homer  Davenport,  cartoonist,  traveler, 
humorist,  lecturer  and  a  man  of  many  stories.     The  scene  of  Mr.  Davenport's 

boyhood  and  young  manhood  is  laid  in  Oregon  and 
covers  many  of  the  people  that  are  well  known 
there  today. 

Mr.  Davenport,  for  pure  and  native  humor  is  the 
superior  of  any  we  have  ever  met  since  the  days  of 
Artemus  Ward.  Those  who  follow  Mr.  Davenport 
through  this  years  issue  of  HUMAN  LIFE  will  re- 
member 1 909  as  the  year  of  laughs. 

Mr.  Davenport's  articles  will  be  illustrated  by 
himself,  and  the  pictures  he  has  drawn,  representa- 
tive of  his  many  delightful — that  is,  delightful  to 
read  about — adventures,  w^ill  constitute  not  the 
least  part  of  the  fun. 
Portland  had  tired  me  out  and  the  kind  If  you  Want  to  read  this  story  from  the  beginning, 
mr»reerl^h^bSted%ible!'fo;  if  you  want  to  see  Mr.  Davenport'  pictures  of  him- 
which  I  was  later  discharged  from  the  self  froHi  early  boyhood  to   manhood,  his  father, 

Ciood  1  emplar  8  Lodge  m  Suverton.     i  •      r         -i  i       ii        c    i  •       /^  r   •  l  l 

his  ramily,  and  all  or  his  Oregon  inends,  as  only 
Mr.  Davenport  can  draw  them,  be  sure  your  name  is  entered  as  a  subscriber 
to  HUMAN  LIFE — the  best  magazine  for  the  money  ever  published. 

Mr.  Davenport  starts  his  story  at  a  very  early  age  when  his 
father  tells  him  that  they  are  to  move  from  their  farm  in  Salem, 
Oregon,  to  Silverton,  Oregon.  This  is  a  burg  of  some  three 
hundred  people.  Mr.  Davenport,  in  his  story,  states  that  he 
feels  that  the  city  is  calling  them,  and  that  his  opportunities  for 
studying  art  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Silverton  will  be  excep- 
tionally good. 

The  story  will  carry  Mr.  Davenport  up  to  his  San  Francisco 
days,  when  he  made  his  first  big  hit  as  a  cartoonist. 

Send  us  50  cents  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Human  Life. 
We  can  start  you  with  the  January,  1909,  issue,  this  is  the  num- 
ber in  which  Mr.  Davenport's  story  commences. 

Every  man  and  woman  in  Oregon  ahould  read  HUMAN  LIFE,  the 
Magazine  About  **rople,  during  1909 — do  not  fail  to  read  the  following 
most  liberal  subkcription  offer  and  act  at  once.  This  offer  is  '.ot  good 
after  Majr  1st.  1909,  as  after  thU  date  the  price  of  HUMAN  LIFE  will 
be  One  Dollar  a  jrear. 


r 


'W 


PACinC  MONTHLY  CO..  Portland.  Oregon: 

Gentlemen:— Enrlosrd  in  $1 .60  for  which  you  may  aend  me  HUMAN 
UFE  and  the  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  each  for  one  year. 

Namm 


Addratt 


I 


Al  Coolidge  and  Jake  McClaine.  prom- 
nent  bankers  and  business  men  of 
Silverton  in  Davrnport's  younger  days 


boo't  forget  to  tueutlon  TIm  Paclflc  Montbljr  when  dcallnc  with  adviTtlmTg.     It  will  be  appriTlated. 
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THE 
PLANTER 

By 

HERMAN  WHITAKER 


THE 
PLANTER 

Author  of 

"THE  SETTLER" 


A  NOVEL  OF  LOVE  and  LIFE  in  MEXICO 
as  an  AMERICAN  FOUND  IT 

A  Maine  youth — full  of  ambition  and  a  keen  zest  for  life — begins  his  career  on  a  rubber  plantation  in  Mexico,  as 
manager  of  a  business  concern  which  in  realty  is  a  trickster's  enterprise,  although  he  does  not  know  it.  He  meets 
and  loves  a  beautiful  Mexican  girl,  a  revelation  after  the  giggles  and  smirks  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  The 
romance  which  follows  is  full  of  peril  and  hardships,  of  love  and  success.  This  novel  is  most  unusual  in  its  atmos- 
pheric charm,  while  its  pages  overflow  wirh  picturesque  lite  and  people — a  brutal  planter,  his  flirtatious  daughter,  a 
half-breed  beauty,  the  Yaqui  Slaves,  etc.  In  fact,  the  portrayal  is  so  absolutely  new  and  vivid  that  it  is  prophesied 
the  book  will  be  the  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  of  this  tragedy  of  Indian  servitude 

With  Frontispiece,  Post  8  Oo.,  Cloth.  $1.50 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS  :  Publishers :  NEW  YORK 


Will  you  accept  this 

business  book  if 

we  send  it 
free? 


Sign  and  mail  the 
coupon  below.  Send 
DO  money  I  Take  no  risk! 
One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the 
world's  master  business  men  have  written  ten 
books — 2,  IQ3  pages — 1,497  vital  business  secrets. 
In  them  is  the  best  of  all  that  they  know  about 


—Purchasing 
•"-Credits 
—Collections 
"-Accounting 

— TIme-Keepinj 
—Cost-Keeping 
— Ativertising 
-K^orrespondenco 
—Salesmanship 


-Position-Getting 
—Position-Holding 
-Man-Handling 
—Man-Training 

—Business  Generalship 
•-Competition  Fighting 
and  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  vital busi* 
ness  subjects. 


— Orsranization 
"-Systematizing 
—Retailing 
—Wholesaling 
— Manulacturing 
—Insurance 
—Real  Estate 
—Public  Utilities 
—Banking 
A  booklet  has  been  published  describing,  explaining,  picturing  the 

Wo;k. 

Pa^es  2  and  3  tell  about  manaeing  businesses  great  and  small  r  pages 
4  and  S  deal  with  credits,  collections  and  with  rock  bottom  purchas- 
ing; pagres  6  and  7  with  handling  and  training  men;  pages  7  to  12 
with  salesmanship,  with  advertising,  with  the  marketing  of  goods 
through  salesmen,  dealers  and  by  mail;  pases  12  to  IS  with  the  ereat 
problem  ol  securing  the  highest  market  price  for  your  services— no 
matter  what  your  line ;  and  the  last  page  tells  how  you  may  get  a  com- 
plete set — bound  In  handsome  half  morocco,  contents  in  colors — for  less 
than  your  daily  smoke  or  shave,  almost  as  little  as  your  daily  newspaper. 

Will  you  read  the  book  it  we  send  it  free  f  Send  no  money.  Simply 
sign  the  couporu 

f— The  System  Co..  151-153  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago— 

If  there  are.  In  your  books,  any  new  wavs  to  increase  my  business  or 
my  salary,  I  should  like  to  know  them.  So  send  oa  your  16-page  fre*, 
descriptive  booklet.    I'll  read  It. 

Name— 


Business 
Position— 
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"A  chrysalis  is  an  ugly  thing,  but  it  contains  possibilities  that 
are   beautiful.      Maybe  your   heart   has  been   a  chrysalis" 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN  NOVEL 

The 
Chrysalis 

By  HAROLD  MORTON  KRAMER 


A  story  that  deals  with  the  strongest  emotions 
and  passions  that  humanity  can  know,  and 
breathing  the  strong,  new  life  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can  Northwest  that   Marcus  Whitman   saved 


"God  will  understand — yes, 
hut  God  isn't  Anglo-Saxon" 


A  DRAMA  OF  LIVES  AND  HEARTS 

Illustrated  by  Edwards.    Cloth  $1.50 
All  Dealers,  or 

Lothrop^  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Boston 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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TThe  Library  of  Original  Sources  (in  the  original 
documents — translated)  is  superseding  encyclopae- 
dias and  similar  compilations,  which  give  only  second- 
hand information.  Here  are  the  actual  sources  to 
whicli  the  encyclopaedia  writers  had  to  go  for  their  know- 
ledge— Religion,  Economics,  Sciences,  Sociology, 
Evolution,  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  all  basic 
thought  in  the  actual  words  of  the  master  thinkers 
and  investigators.  The  work  of  125  specialists  in 
a  ten  years  search  thru  the  monasteries  and  libraries 
of  the  world.  A  work  for  the  people;  thousands 
from  the  Bishop  to  the  village  blacksmith  are 
delighted  owners  and  uaera. 

FOR  YOU-THE  BUSY 
BRAINY  MAN  OF  TODAY 

You   who  want  to  know  that  you  ate  right  and  rcfuie  to 
take  lomeon  eltc'i  (ajr-io  or  "opinioni" — rou  who  iniitt  on 
going  to  the   botrom  of  thingi   and   uiing    ycai    own 
gray-matter— you    cannot   afford    to   be  without   thcte 
tare   "original    aourcc"    documents.     Ten   volumes 
^  hare    been   produced  to  dale  printed  on  deckle- 
^'*''  ^w    edge    paper,    100  full    page    tepla    phoiogra- 

viBiiTT  ^^  yurea  on  India  Vellum,  bound  In  Buckram. 
RcstARCH  ^^  xhe  research  work  i*  Kill  going  on  and 
ExriNiiON,  X  Charter  Subscribers  receive  free  all  ad- 
Mllwaukee,  ^W  ditional  documents  published  tor  twen- 
Wisconsin.  X  '^  ^c*'*-  tET  US  SEND  YOU  FREE 
seren-page  Table  of  Contend 
.  containing  among  other  things  a 
Without  cos:  or  obliga-  X  list  o(  Sacted  and  Secular  docu 
tlon  oi.  my  part  please  send  X  „,„„  ,|o„e  worthy  a  moii 
me  T*ble  of  Contents  and  de-  X  important  place  in  your 
(ail  information  relatiTe  to  Th«  X^  library, 
Library  o<  Origiosl  Source*.  \^ 

Mail  This 
"^^**  Today 


Gentlemen'. 


Nmm. 


A44r«i*. 


In  heavy  board  binding,  covered  with  sultan  red 

8t>ecial  binding  cloth,  stampied  in  black  and  gold. 

Size  I034xl3^i  inches. 

Separate  maps  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  U.  S. 

Separate  maps  of  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  U.  S. 

Separate  maps  of  eitch  of  our  Island  Possessions. 

Separate  maps  of  the  Arctic  and  the  Anarctic  Regions. 

One  hundred  and  five  separate  Political  Divisions 

of  the  Earth. 

YOU  NEED  ONE  OF  THESE 

Send  $2.50  and  yuur  address  to 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


A  Safe  Investment 

IS  one  that  brings  adequate  returns  for  the 
money  invested  Thousands  of  letters 
from  satisfied  advertiser*  attest  the  merits 
of  The  Pacijic  Monthly  as  a  safe  and  profit- 
able medium  to  reach  the  buying  public. 
It  helps  others  make  money.  It  can  help 
you.      Write  for  terms. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Co, 

Portland,  Oregon 


Don't   (orgi't  to  tiM-ntloii  The  I'srinr  Monthly  llb<>D  ilialliig   with  btlycrtlwrH.     It   »lll  Ih-  apiirirlBted. 
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BInnounces  its  annual  DISTRlB0TrON;.bp: 


of  the  finest  plants  and  fl..wcr  seeds 
free  with  VICK'S  M  AG  AZINK 

that  famous  household  journal  founded 
in  1878  by  James  Vick  the  pioneer  seedman 
of  America.      This   year   we   offer   s    better 
variety  and  a  higher  quality  of  plants  and  seeds 
than  ever  before.    The  idea  of  making  an  annual 
free  distribution  of  flowers  and  seeds  is  original  with 
VICK'S  MAGAZIKE.    We  have  imitators;  but  no  where 
else  can  you  find  such  an  assortment  of  thoroughly  high  class 
flowers  and  seeds  to  choose  from,  nor  can  you  find  any  other  maga- 
zine that  gives  the  complete,  timely  and  practical  help  and  inforina- 
tion  in  floral  matters  than  Vick's  gives.  Wehaveready  for  distribution 
nearly  half  a  million  exceptionally  choice  rose,  carnation  and  chrysanthe- 
mum plants  and  a  large  quantityof  the  best  and  most  popular  flower  seeds. 

Read  this  entire  announcemert  carefully,  select  the  offer  that  stilts 
you  best  and  8c:id  in   your   order   at   once.      You   can't    aCord  to 
i  overlook  these  wonderful  offers.  Theycannot  be  duplicated  later.  This 
distribution  is  made  to  extend  the  circulation  and  Influence  of  VICK'S 
MAGAZINE.    It  b  better  than  ever,  under  the  able  editorial  management  of 
James  Coursen  Bartholf.    Our  floral  department  Is  conducted  by  Elbcn  E. 
Rexford,  that  Prince  of  Floral  Writers,  wliose  name  and  fame  extend  wher- 
ever the  English  lanfnia.Te  la  six)licn.    VICK'S  MAGAZINE  tella  you  every 
month  of  the  year  just  what  to  do  to  have  the  greatest  success  with  flowers 
e'ther  out  of  doors  or  In  the  house.    In  addition  to  the  many  absorbing  stories 
and  helpful  articles  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  land.    VICK'S 
M.^GAZINE  contains  departments  devoted  to  Dressmaking,  Fancy  Work,  Cooktag,  Care  Ot 
Children,  Health,  Recreation,  House  Building,  Poultry.  Garden,  etc    One  of  our  most  inter- 
esting departments,  "Clever  Ways  of  Doing  Things,"  la  conducted  by  our  subscribers. 
VICK'S  M.AGAZINT;  is  unquestionably  the  brightest  and  best  50c  publication  to  Its  class.    If  you  once  ^ 
have  It  in  your  home  you  will  want  it  always.    Therefore,  to  Induce  you  to  Join  our  happy  reading  circle 
and  share  the  many  good  things  in  store  for  you.  we  will  give  you  any  of  the  following  choice  plants  and 
seeds  you  may  select. 

Remember,  we  are  offering  you  absolutely  the  best.    If  you  don't  find  them  as  represented,  you  may 
cancel  your  subscription  and  we  will  gladly  refund  your  money.    You  take  no  ri.sk.     Your  subscrlptionwfll 
bcRin  at  once  and  the  seeds  and  plants  will  be  sent  fully  prepaid  as  soon  as  possible  without  danger  of  freezing. 
You  will  see  from  the  following  that  our  selections  tor  this  season  could  not  be  excelled.    Those  who  get  their 
orders  In  early  will  get  the  best-selections.  , 


6  ROSi  BUShQS  Fr88i  bushes  this  year  has 
been  made  with  the  greatest  care.  We  give  6  choice 
hardy  varieties  with  each  subscription.  Bridesmaid, 
Yellow  MamanCochet,  blooms  very  lanre,  perfectly  double 
and  freely  produced.  The  Bride,  largest,  white  rose, 
delicate,  creamy  white,  from  3  to  4  Inches  diameter. 
Frelherr  Von  Marshall,  profuse  bloomer,  one  of  the  rich- 
est, bright  red  roses.  Bessie  Brown  (Hybrid  Tea),  very 
large,  double,  fragrant,  creamy  white,  resembling  gloss 
Bilk,  Philadelohia  Rambler,  blooms  larger,  deeper  red. 
AU  these  roses  will  bloom  this  year. 

10  Urc«  Packets  of  Flowtr  Seeds 

Sweet  Peas,  Asters,  Nasturtiums,  Pansies.  Ver- 
benas, Cosmos,  Zinnias,  Poppy,  Salvia  and 
Alyssum  for  1  subscription 


SfiarnatlAnt  FrAA  carnations  are  next  to 
liarndllVnS  rree.  roses  m  popularity. 
With  each 'subscription  we  give  6  fine  plants:  —  Bostoo 
Mar!;et.  Q.  H.Crane, regarded theflnestscarlet carnation. 
Mrs.  Frances  Joost,  soft  shade  of  pink,  Al  in  every  respect. 
Enchantress,  the  grandest  of  recent  introduction,  shell 
pink.  Harlowarden,  largest  crimson  carnation.  Prospet^ 
ity  largest  offered,  white  overlaid  with  pink. 

6  Chrysanthemums  Free.  SL^^JTS; 

finest  ot  Fall  bloomers,  most  In  evidence  at  all  flower 
shows.  With  each  subscription  we  give  six  sturdy  plants. 
Black  Hawk,  dark  velvety  Crimson  (Roosevelt's  favorite). 
Col.  D.  Appleton,  deep  yellow.    Dr.  t^nguehard,  a  true 
pink.    Glory  of  the  Pacific,  extra  early  pink.    Monro- 
Timothy  Eaton,  purest  white. 


Vick's 


via,  yellow. 
Remember,  the  above  are  all  of  the  VIck  quality.   Do  not  contuse  these  splendid  plants  and  guaranteed   _  „ 
seeds  wlUi  the  Inleriir  or  worthless  kinds  sometimes  oflercd.^^  Your  order,  if  sent  now.  wlU  bring  you  ^  Ma£SlZU16 

Co., 

371  Vick  Block, 
Chicago,  111. 


the  choicest  plants  and  seeds  possible  to  obtain. 

OFFER  No.  I.    For  35c  we  will  send  you  VICK'S  MAGAZINE  until  January,  1910, 
and  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  above  premiums — six  roses,  six  carnations,  six 
chrysanthemums,  ten  packets  of  seeds. 
OFFER  No.  2.    For  50c  we  will  send  you  VICK'S  MAGAZINE  for  TWO 
YEARS  and  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  above  premiums. 

OFFER    No.       3.     For    $1  00    we    will    send    you    VICK'S 
Magazine  for  four  years  and  the  six  roses,  six  carnations 
and  the  ten  packets  of  seeds. 
Send  us  your  order  NOW  before  you  forget  it.      A  little 
later  may  be  too  late.      Remit  proper  amount  in  coin, 
stamps,  money  order  or  check,  stating  the  number 
of   the  offer    you   accept  and   the    premium 

desired.     A  dollar  bill  may  be  mailed  at  our       /    Sena  me  this  premium. 
risk.      Canadian  subscriptions  25c  extra. 


I  enclose  $_ 


Jor 


VICK'S  MAGAZINE  as 
per  offer  No 


VICK'S  MAGAZINE  CO.      /    Name^ 
371  Vick  Block 

CHICAGO  X    Town 


St.  or  R.  F.  D. 


Slate- 


Dctt't  forget  to  mention  The  Paclfle  Monthly  when  deatlntr  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK 
S.  W.  Comer  Broadway  at  54th  Street 


HARRYP.STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


Near  50th  Street 
Subway,  5  3rd 
Street  Elevated 
and  all  surface 
line* 

Ideal  Location 

Near  Theatres, 

Shops  and 

Central  Park 

New  and  Fireproof 

Strictly  First  Class 

Rates  Reasonable 

$2.50  with  Bath 

and  up 

Restaurant 

Unexcelled 

Prices  Moderate 

10  minutes  walk 
to    2  0   Theatres 

Send  for  Booklet 


R.  J.  BINGHAM 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward 


FREMONT  HOTEL 

Corner  4th  and  Olive  Streets  :  Los  Angeles 


AN  elegantly  furnished  Family  and 
/-\  Tourist  Hotel,  situated  two 
blocks  from  Broadway,  on  an  em- 
inence commanding  a  charming  vista 
of  the  city.  Appointments  perfect. 
Rates  reasonable.     American   plan. 

Thoa.  Pascoe,  Proprietor 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLF.T.  F  R  F  R .  ON  CAUFORNIA 


Nortonia  Hotel 

Eleventh  and  Washington 

Portland  :  Oregon 


Portland's  Newest  and 
Most  Modern  Hotel 

Centrally  Located.  Convenient  to  the 
Theatres  and  the  Shopping  District.  Attrac- 
tive Roof  Garden.  'Bus  Meets  All  Trains. 
Modern    Comfort.       Moderate   Rates. 


MONTARA 

/  A  business  lot  now  worth  $50Q 
We         in  1915  will  be  worth  $2500 

Have  J  Aresidence  lot  now  worth  $300 
for        in  1915  will  be  worth  $1500 

Sale     A  villa  site  now  worth  $600 
\     in  1915  will  be  worth  $3000 

This  property  is  located  in  the  new 
townsite  of  Montara  on  the  Ocean 
Shore  Railroad  (now  nearing  com- 
pletion) —  fifty  minutes  from  San 
Francisco     Marine  view  and  beach. 

Send  for  sample  copy 
of  the  Montara  News  to 

Montara  Realty  Development  Co. 

303  PHELAN  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

The  Montara  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts 

will  rcrrivr  ntiiclrntii  nl  any  time.      Room,  board 
and  tuiliiin,  $U)(X)  per  month.     Hrnlthy  <k  rnn 
rlimate.   Beautiful  virw.    For  parliruUts.  i«<ldrr»» 
S.  E.  LYND    ::    MONTARA.  CAUFORNIA 

Don't  forgft  to  mi-ntlon  The  Pacific  kloiitbly   wbt-tk  d«-alliig   with  adriTtiatTs.     It  will  be  spprvrluti-d. 
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THE  GREATEST  BARGAIN  EVER  OFFERED 


^3^. 


THE  NEW-IS 
AMERICAN 
ENCYCLOPEDIC 
DICTIONARY 


■  IKE  NEW 
AMERICAN 
"CYCLOPEDIC 
-acTIONARY 


TnL  NEW 
AMERICAN 
CYCLOPEDIC 
DICTIONARY 


;-lNEW  ihenew 

american  .  american 

yclopedic  kncyclopedi^ 

hctionary  oictionarv 


50  Cents  ^^^'"^^^  ^'^  ^'■^^^ 


Reference  Library 


VOL.1 


A-CLIL 


This  magnificent  reference  work,  costing  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  to  produce,  is  a  dictionary  and  encyclopedia  combined.  In  full- 
ness of  definitions,  number  of  words  defined  and  accuracy,  it  is  superior  to 
reference  works  selling  for  five  times  its  price.  It  has  been  recently  re- 
vised and  enlarged  by  a  staff  of  American  editors.  Its  five  big  volumes 
contain  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  information  on  every  subject,  defining 
250,000  words.  Our  bargain  offer  takes  off  two-thirds  the  price,  and  we 
pass  the  work  on  to  you  at  less  than  one-third  the  price  of  any  other 
first-class  reference  work.  We  send  the  complete  set  to  your  home  for 
examination  without  charge,  and  if  you  decide  to  keep  it,  a  first  pay- 
ment of  50  cents  secures  the  set. 


:::sB-z 


$5.00  ATLAS  FREE 

The  Modern  Atlas  of  the  World  sells  regularly  for 
$5.00.  It  contains  more  than  100  maps  in  colors. 
There  is  a  map  of  each  state,  territory  and  country. 
It  gives  the  population  of  all  cities  of  importance. 
This  invaluable  Atlas  is  bound  in  red  cloth  and  is 
10.\13  inches  in  size.  We  will  send  it  to  .you,  abso- 
lutely free,  if  your  order  for  the  Encyclopedic  Dic- 
tionary is  received  at  once. 


FIVE  MASSIVE  VOLUMES 

There  are  five  volumes,  each  one  toot  tall,  and 
strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  three  styles  of 
bindi  \g.  The  set  Contains  5,000 pages  and  thousands 
of  -Mustrations.  It  is  up-to-date  in  every  particular. 
It  is  absolutely  reliable;  the  names  of  its  editors  are 
amon,.  he  greatest  in  every  field  of  research.  As  a 
dictionary,  it  defines  25,000  more  words  than  any 
othjr  dictionary.  As  an  encyclopedia,  it  treats 
50,000  subjects,  covering  the  whole  field  of  human 
knowledge. 


Half  Leather 
Binding 


Free  For  Examination 

If  you  reply  at  once,  we  will  send  you  a  com- 
plete set  at  once,  all  express  charges  prepaid,  for 
examination.  And  we  will  also  send,  absolutely  free 
of  charge,  the  Modem  Atlas  of  the  World.  If  you  like 
the  books  and  the  Atlas  you  can  pay  for  the  Diction- 
ary in  little  monthly  payments.  If  you  don't  like  them, 
return  them  to  us  and  w^e  -will  pay  return  charges. 

Mail  the  G>upon  Today  f&~ 

This  is  only  a  limited  edition,  and  w^ill  not  last 
long.  You  must  reply  promptly  to  t£ike  advantage  of 
the  bargain. 

THE  WERNER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Mark  and  Mail  This  Coupon! 


PAf.  MO.    4-09 

THE  WERNER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

You  may  send  me  on  approval  for  10  days  one  set  of  the  AMER- 
ICAN   ENCYCLOPEDIC  DICTIONARY,  bound  in  the  style  indicated 

by  having  the  **X**  beside. 

Full  8heep  Biudlng:.  Regular  price  $64.00.  I  will  pay  for 
the  same,  if  I  decide  to  keep  the  books,  as  follows:  50  cents 
after  I  examine  them  and  $2.00  a  montJH  until  youp  special 
price  of  $25  (X)  is  paid. 
Half  Morocco  Bindlnfir.  Regular  price  $56.00.  I  will  pay 
for  the  same,  if  I  decide  to  keep  the  bf>oks,  as  follows:  50  cents 
after  1  examine  them  and  $1.50  a  month  until  your  special  price 

of  $20.50  is  paid. _^ 

Library  Cloth  Blndinsr.  Regular  price  $42.00.  I  will  pay 
for  the  same,  if  I  decide  to  keep  the  hr^^ks,  as  follows:  50  cents 
after  I  examine  them  and  $1.25  a  month  until  your  special  price 

of  $16.50  is  paid. 

You  are  to  send  the  set  of  five  volumes  and  the  Atlas  of  the 
World,  delivery  chargres  paid.  If  not  satisfactory  I  will  return 
books  and  Atlas  within  10  da***)  after  delivery,  at  your  expense  for 
return  charges. 


Name 


AddressL. 
State 
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A  Business  Training  in  Business 

Methods  by 
Business  Experts,  may  be  had  at 

The  Leading  Business  College 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


PORTLAND  ACADEMY 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for  Eastern  and  Western 
colleges.  A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys  and  girls  as 
early  as  the  age  of  6.  A  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director 
Track  and    field  athletics.      A    well   appointed   boarding   hall  for 

girls.     For  catalogue  address 

PORTLAND  ACADEMY,  Portland,  Oregon 


Telegraphy  Stenography 

Better  wages  and  more  prominent  position*  secured 
by  taking  combined  course.  R.R.  wires  in  schoolroom. 
We  teach  Shorthand  by  correspondence.    Write  Dept.  C 

OREGON  EXPERT  COLLEGE 

83  Fifth  Street,  Fifth  Floor  Portland,  Oregon 


By  iimil  at  hr.nio  or  In  our  Resident  ScIkkiI.  Men 
and  women  artists  earn  irood  salariea  at  easy  work. 
Individual,  practical  instruction  Ve  guarantee 
proficiency  or  money  refunded.  Positions  assured 
lll»tr>tinc.  Cartnoainr.  FoHBcrcial  DMlfninK. 
MerhanlMU,  Arehlteetursl,  sad  Sheet  Metal  Pmttrrn 
Drafting  taught  by  inntructork  trained  in  Kumpe 
and  America.  Advisory  Board  approvei  lesKons  Tkxt 
sEitr  met  to  find  out  ynnr  needs  and  probable  success.  Tell 
urw  wanU-d      ACMESchool  of  Drawing,  440S. St  ,Kalaiiiiiz.Ki,Mi<li 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW? 

THAT'S  ALL  WE  WANT  TO  KNOW 

Kow  we  wiix  MOT  rive  you  any  oiaiid  raizs 
or  a  lot  of  r«»  srvrr  if  you  answer  this  ad. 
Nor  do  wo  claim  to  make  you  rich  m  a  wKie» 
But  if  you  are  anxious  to  develop  yiMir  tal- 
ent with  a  suceessfiil  carlrxinist,  so  you  can 
maSie  money,  send  a  ropy  of  this  picture  with 
60   in  stniiips   for  posTroLio  of  cartoons  and 
SAMi-i.K  l.rnMos  PLATR,  and  lot  us  explain 

THE  W.  L.  EVANS  School  of  Carteodw. 

«ao  Kinim<K>re  BIdg.,  CI.KVKI.ANI),  O. 


MANUSCRIPTS  TYPEWRITTEN 

Edilora  Dumand  Typtwrittan  Storiat 

Elxpert  Service        Moderate  Fees 

L.  E.  SWARTZ.       526  Newport.  Lakeview,  Chicago 


Tlo^.*'^:: 


INCREASE 
TOUR 


SALARY 


i 

/  Bookkeepers,  Tashierg,  Offiee  Uanagers,  Aceountmots,  Andttors, 

/     Seerrlarieaanil  Office  Men  — Increase  your  salary  throunh  our  new 
I   '     sys^toni  of  education  outlined  in  our  sixteen-page  book  prepared 
fur  yon. 

"A  Fraclical  Way  of  Making  Mart  Money" 


Be  an  expert.  It  requires  only  a  few  minutes  of  your  spare 
time.  The  bu<'k  is  FKKE  TO  YOl°,  and  will  l>e  mai'ri  promptly 
uixm  request.  It  tolls  you  how  you  c.in  earn  Moi;K  I'.W  and  that 
is  what  you  want.     Its  yours  for  the  a^l!illg.     WHITE  TODAY. 

COMMERCIAL  WORLD  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

173  ORISWOr.D  8TRFF.T.  DETROIT.  M It'll. 


LEARN  PLUMBING 


A  trade  that  will  make  you  Independent  for  1 
Hours  Shorter— Pay  Blggar— Domand     real^r  t 

any  other  trade.   Vou  need  no  previ  na  rxpor 
enee.  Our  practical  me     o  s  enable  you  In  a  few 
months  to  Hold  position  as  ekil'.ed  ph     ber  or  | 
conduct  your  own  business.   Catalog  .eut  free. 

St.  Louis  Trades  School 

4421  Olive  SU  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


^>'WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


Our  grr&duatos  are  fll'ing   High  Salaried 
Positloaa.    Good  artists 

EARN  $25  TO  $100  PER  WEEK 

and  upwards,  in  eany  fasclnatlBg  work.  Our  courses  ol 
Fersoaal  Home  Instrurtlon  liy  correspondence,  are  eom- 
plete,  practical.  Kleven  years'  successful  teaching.  KxiH'rt  in- 
hiructors.  I'usitlnDs  icii>ru>teed  eompcteut  workers.  Write  tor 
Handsome  Art  Book,  Free. 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  AKT  (Founded  1896) 

B^^tmta  N  53  Gallery  h'iao  Arts,  Battle  Creek,  Mich,  imi^mmi 


SHORTHAND  (^ 
IN  50  DAYS 


,  We  absolutely  gfnnrantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  in 
only  thirty  days.  Yuu  can  le.'im  in  spare  time  in  yourown 
home,  no  mutter  wliere  you  live.  No  need  to  spend  months 
as  with  old  systems.  Boyd's  Syllabic  System  is  easy  to 
learn — easy  to  write— easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy,  bare.  Ko  ruled  linos— no  positions— no  shatliiiK 
!i8  in  other  systems.  No  long  lists  of  word  sitcns  to  con- 
lusu.  Only  nine  characters  to  learn  and  you  have  the  en- 
tiro  Enulish  lani;tiiu;n  ac  your  alisdluto  command.  The 
best  system  for  steiioK'raiihers,  private  sccrctariet,  new|. 
paper  reporters  and  railroad  men.  Lawyers,  mlnltten. 
teachers,  physicians,  literary  folk  and  buslnosB  men  and 
Wdi'ion  may  now  learn  shortliniul  for  their  own  nte.  DoM 
not  tuko  continual  daily  iiraclico  as  with  other  •ys^mt. 
Our    icruduates  I  hold    hli;n    tcradu    positions   everywltere. 

'L;iid  to-duy  for  b(Miklots,^testimonfuls,  etc.  l    , 

CHICAGO    COKKKSFONDKNOk  8CHOOI..8     ' 

,MI  Chicago  Operb  House  mock.  Chicago.  111. 


HILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  n.«rdinr  and  Day  Srho<,|  for  Boys.  A<'rredile<l  to  all  leadlnc  eolleites 
and  univer-ilies.  R<iys  of  any  a(o  adniitte<l  at  any  time.  Write  for 
illustrate<l  Catalorile. 

I>n.  J.  W.  nil.I..  Proprlptor  nixl  I>rlii<lpiil 

i*<mTi,.\Ni».  oni;<a>N 


The  CALIFORNIA  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

CORONADO  :  CALIFORNIA 

Preparatory  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and  all  American  Colleges.  An  English  course  for  boys 
not  going  to  College.  Situated  on  far-famed  Coronado  Island,  and  having  the  most  equable  climate 
in  the  United  States.     Boys  received  at  any  time.     Catalogue  on  application. 

BARTLETT  R.  BISHOP.  A.  B..  Ganaral  Manafar 
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Grand  Prize  Contest 

An  Unlimited  Number  of  Prize*  ■will  be  distributed  among  those  who  make  a  copy 
of  this  picture.  If  our  Art  Director  decides  that  your  copy  is  even  40  per  cent,  as 
good  as  the  original,  it  will  win  an  illustrated  magazine  FREE  OF  CHARGE  FOR 
SIX  MONTHS,  siiowing  the  work  of  the  most  prominent  artists  of  the  country. 
No  Money  Required  to  Win  a  Prize  — It  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  enter  this 
contest.  Sit  right  down  now  and  copy  this  picture  with  either  pencil  or  pen  and  ink.  See 
how  well  you  can  do  it.  If  you  are  a  prize  winner  it  will  prove  you  have  talent  for  drawing. 

Copy  This  Picture  and  Win  a  Prize 

Thousands  of  people  now  earning  small  pay  have  illustrating  ability,  but  do  not  know 
it.  If  you  will  send  your  drawing  tonday,  we  will  tell  you  whether  you  possess  this  talent. 
If  your  drawing  is  even  40  per  cent,  as  good  as  the  original,  you  have  this  natural 
ability,  and  we  can  start  you  on  the  road  to  a  comfortable  and  independent  living, 
with  pleasant,  steady  and  profitable  employment. 

Correspondence  Institute  of  America,  Dept.  605  Scranton,  Pa. 


Miss  McClintock's  School  for  Girls 

General   and  College  Preparatory   Courses.     Music,  art, 
arts  and  crafts,  domestic  science.     Resident  and  day  pupils. 
Misi  Mary  Law  McCtinlock,  Principal, 

Box  C,  4  Arlington  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


STUDY 
LAW 

AT 

HOME 


The  oldest  and  best  school.    Instruction  by  mafl 
adapted  to  every  one.    Recognized  by  courts  and 
educators.    Experienced  and  competent  instruc- 
tors.   Takes  spare  time  only.    Three  courses- 
Preparatory,   Business,  College.     Prepares  for 
Sractice.   Will  better  your  con- 
ition  and  prospects  in  business. 
Students  and  graduates  every- 
where.    Fall   particulars  and 
Easy  Payment  Plan  &ee> 
The  Sprazne 
Correspondence  School 
of  Law, 
703  H^eaUe  Bldg,  Detroit,  Ktek. 


What  Are  Your  Vacation  Plans  ? 

\/OU  will  want  to  make  some  money,  of  course,  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  And  you  don't  want  to  work  at  something  that 
will  weaken  you  physically  for  the  return  to  your  books  in  the  fall. 
The  Pacific  Monthly  offers  pleasant,  profitable  employment,  for 
honest,  capable,  energetic  young  men  and  women.  The  commis- 
sion paid  on  new  subscriptions  is  liberal.  One  can  easily  earn 
good  money  by  giving  a  few  hours  each  day  to  the  work.  We 
want  upright  and  conscientious  solicitors,  therefore  we  are  going  to 
ask  for  a  recommendation  from  your  college  president.  Not  very 
much,  simply  his  name  signed  to 
the  attached  coupon.  Fill  in  this 
coupon  and  have  your  college 
president  sign  it  for  you.  Send 
it  to  us  and  we  will  tell  you  all 
about  our  plan  to  make  money 
during  the  summer  months. 

The  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  CO. 

Circulation  Department       PORTLAND,  OREGON  Signed 


PACIFIC  MONTHLY  CO. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

I  wish  to  become  a  solicitor  for  The  Pacific  Monthly 
during  the  summer.  Please  send  me  further  information 
about  your  magazine. 


Name  _ 
Address 


HAVE  YOUR  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT  SIGN  THIS 

I  know  the  above  to  be  an  honest,  upright  person, 
who  you  will  find  thoroughly  reliable. 


President. 


.College 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pafific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  ndTertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  PORTLAND 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Underthe Management  ofH. C.  BOWERS 


The  Leading  Hotel  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  European  Plan  only.  Handsome  Restaurants 
Music  evenings  from  6  to  8  o'clock  and  10  to  12:30  o'clock.  Hot  and  Cold  Running  Water  in 
every  room.   Refurnished  throughout.    Headquarters  for  Commercial  Travelers  and  Tourists 


afMm^BtttH^] 


FiCaSfiltSi 


»6y>. 


^^Ximf^^  'FIvi?^*^.  ^S>i^ksy^s*  ^o  GKiG^ou^o 

"""^   A  LUXURIOUS  TRAIN 


THROUGH  IN  THREE  DAYS  FROM 


LOS  ANGELES  TO  CHICAGO 

Daily  via  Salt  Lake  Route,  Union  Pacific  and  Chicago  &.  Northwestern 

Fullinformation  at  all  ticket  offices  or  at:    714  Market  Street,  San  Francisco;  623  State  Street, 

Santa  Barbara;  601  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angelea 
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Says  one  critic :     "  American  Dickens-lovers  will  welcome  with  enthusiasm  the  first  convenient, 
adequate,  handy-volume  edition  of  their  old  favorite." 


■ve»   -w*  •«*»•   .S5»   ■>8ii»  '«is«   ««»  'W»    «*»   «w»  ««•  ««»  «m  WW  «iw   ««»  twn   •)» 


BookloversDicKens 


I 


-UP  SALE.    BIG  CUT  IN  PRICES 

Subsequent  to  our  holiday  and  midwinter  campaigns,  we  liave  been  taking  a  general  account  of 
stock  and  planning  new  business.  We  find  that  we  have  on  hand,  among  other  things,  a  limited 
number  of  slightly  lubbed  sets  of  the  BOOKLOVERS  DICKENS — first  placed  before  the 
public  ill  the  autumn  of  1908  and  the  latest  attempt  to  realize  the  ideal  edition  of  Dickens.  In 
order  to  make  way  for  new  stock,  we  propose  to  close  out  these  books,  while  they  last,  at  a 
sweeping  reduction  from  the  regular  prices.  The  gloss  is  gone  a  little  from  some  of  them;  a  few 
of  the  details  are  such  as  to  forbid  us  to  ship  them  as  Ai  in  every  respect.  But  the  imperfections 
are  more  than  offset  by  the  slaughtering  of  rates.  If  you  have  been  thinking  of  adding  these  master- 
works  to  your  library — or  of  replacing  your  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  set  by  a  new  one — or  if  you 
hadn't  thought  of  the  matter  at  all  until  you  saw  this  announcement — Ms  is  a  great  chance  for  you. 

2,000  NEW  PAGES  OF  TEXT— NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS 

One  volume  of  the  BOOKLOVERS  is  devoted  to  a  unique  composite  life  of  Dickens,  in  which  the 
author's  remarkable  personality  is  for  the  first  time  adequately  portrayed.  (New.)  Another  collects  500 
pages  of  miscellaneous  tales,  sketches,  etc.,  revealing  Dickens's  characteristics  in  new  and  interesting 
ways.  {Not  in  the  ordinary  editions.)  Still  another  includes  the  best  of  Dickens's  letters,  speeches,  and 
plays,  and  all  of  his  poetry.  (Not  in  the  ordinary  editions.)  Introductions  place  the  reader  fully  in 
touch  with  each  novel.  Critical  Comments  give  the  best  that  eminent  writers  have  said  regarding 
each,  and  each  is  summarized  in  a  concise  Argument.  Notes  explain  contemporary  allusions  and 
illuminate  particular  passages.  In  addition  to  all  this,  Suggestions  for  Study  enable  the  reader  to 
test  his  knowledge  and  supply  material  for  study-circles.  (Ne7a  in  design,  content,  and  arrangement.) 

NO  OTHER  EDITION  HAS  THESE  COMBINED  FEATURES: 


1.  A  Composite  Life  of  Dukens.  One  volume  of  the 
Booklovers  is  devoted  to  a  composite  Life  of  Dickens  by 
F.  T.  Marzials,  Mamie  Dickens,  John  Forster  and  A.W. 
Ward;  with  Critical  Essays  by  Swinburne,  Taine,  J.  L. 
Hughes,  and  others. 

2.  FjiU  Introductions  by  Andrew  Lang,  Charles 
Dickens  the  Younger,  H.  W.  Mabie,  and  Edward  Eve- 
rett Hale. 

3 .  Essays,  Critical  Comments,  A  rguments,  and  Notes 
selected  from  the  writings  of  F.  G.  Kitton.  J.  T.  Fields. 


F.  R.  Stockton,  W.  Teignmouth  Shore,  Walter  Jerrold, 
George  (Mssing,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  and  many  others. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Papers,  consisting  of  short  stories, 
sketches,  and  articles,  largely  from  the  files  of  "House- 
hold Words"  and  "All  the  Year  Round."  One  entire 
volume  of  Dickcns'scharacteristic  workis  thuspreserved. 

5.  Letters,  Speeches,  Plays  and  Poems — The  best  of 
Dickens's  remarkable  correspondence;  the  most  typical 
of  his  eloquent  public  utterances;  three  of  his  plays;  and 
all  of  his  writings  in  verse. 


THE    THIRTY  VOLUMES   FOR   $1.00 

NO    DEPOSIT 

If  you  will  fill  otitand  promptly  return  the  coupon  given 
below,  an  entire  30  volume  set  of  the  BOOKLOVERS 
DICKENS  will  be  sent,  all  charges  paid,  for  your  examin- 
ation.   No  money  need  accompany    the   cou|ton. 

If,  after  a  leisurely,  careful  inspection  and  comparison  of 
the  books,  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  may  return  them  at  our 
expense.  If  you  are  convinced  of  their  value,  you  may 
retain  ihem  by  sending  us  $1 .00  only.  The  balance  may  be 
paid  at  tiie  rate  of  f  2.00  per  month. 

THE  UNIVBRSITY  SOCIETY,  44=60 


BUT  YOU  WILL  HAVE  TO  ACT  NOW 

The  BOOKLOVERS  is  the  firstadequate  edition  of  Dickens 
prepared  for  general  distribution  to  American  readers. 
Best,  because  it  gives  hundreds  of  pages  of  the  author's 
characteristic  work  not  found  in  the  ordinary  editions — 
because  it  possesses  remarkable  special  features  not  ni  any 
other  edition  whatsoever.  The  subscription  price  is  J60.00. 
You  can  get  a  set  now  for  J22.50  in  the  art-cloth  bindingand 
for  $2g.5o  in  the  luxurious  half-leather.  You  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  paying  for  it  a  little  at  a  time.  Write  at  once. 
Shrewd  bargain-hunters  should  appreci.ite  the  opportunity. 

East  Twenty=third  Street,  New  York 


rCMCAii^  THIS   coxji»oj<  top.ay:)15 


niE  UMVER-SITY  SOCIETY,  44-60  E.  28rd  Street,  Xew  York  P.M.4-09 
Please  for-ward  prepaid  for  examination  a  slightly  damng^d  set  of  the  B-yoklovers  Dickens  in  half- 
leather.  If  the  books  are  satisfactory,  I  .< hall  pay  yoH  $r. 00  within  fi  le  days  after  receipt,  and  $2.00  each 
month  thereafter  until  t/ie  full  amou'  t,  $2q.so,  has  been  paid.  If  not,  I  sJiall  notify  yov  and  hold  thetn  subject 
to  your  order.  (Change  if  cloth  is  desired.) 
Name 


Full  Address. 


m^ 


mm 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Paoifle  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Thousands  of  Men  and  Women 

All  over  the  country,   took  advantage  of  our  trial  offer 
last  month  and  are  now  testing  the  wearing  qualities  of 


m 


:wh 


The  Guaranteed fiose  of  Quality** 


Just   think-a  SAMPLE  PAIR/ 
Fine,  Sheer,    Lisle-Like    Hose^for 


<^ 


FREE. 


Are 

Your.Ho^e 
as  ^heer 
a^his  ? 

Why — this  only  pays  us  for  theB'arrfifid  tH¥Poslige-^  it  wil 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  llest  .Guaraateed  Hose  r^ade,  and 
after  you  prove  this,  you  will  \|anl'the  remainin^j  five  dairs  and 
the  Guarantee  Coupon,  good  \ac  Six  Months  or  Nevy  Hose — 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  send  for  a  sample  pair  last  month,  we  rinew  our 

Special  Introductory  Offer — It  will  not  be  made  again 

Clip  off  attached  coupon,  mail  to-day  with  2Sc  (in  any  convenient 
way)  and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid.  One  Sample  Pair  of  MEN'S  or 
WOMEN'S  Lisle-Like  Hose,  with  the  privilege  that,  after  you  havi^ 
examined  the  hose  and  are  pleased  with  them,  you  can  have  the  re 
maining  Five  Pairs  and  a  guarantee  for  the  Six  Pairs  against  wear  fj 
Six  Months  for  $1. 75.  For  35c  we  will  send  you  Pure  Silk  CTsle 
Hose  and  the  remaining  Five  Pairs  and  the  Guarantee  for  Six  Pairs, 
Six  Months,  for  $2. 65. 

Any  ordinary  stocking  would  cost  you  2ti,  therefore  you  lake  no  risk  in  pm^nasinn 
a  sample  pair  o(  Knotair  (or  25c,  and  if,  adtr  Wfatinij  llie  hose,  you  decide  t!i,>t  you  do 
not  want  the  remaining;  five  pairs  and  the  Gmrantee  (or  Six  Months,  v<ju  sluill  have  had 
YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH  and  MOKi:.  If  you  don't  lik-;  l).'  sample  hose  and 
they're  not  worn,  you  can  have  your  money  \>j  L 

Knotair  IS  made  from  the  best  American  •"-•'  'nii.      1  riijle  cross-woven  al  the 

vital  points  where  ordinary  hose  give  way.      V  the  dye  will  not  fade  or  crock. 

MEN'S  and  WOMEN'S  lisle-like  hose  (Black,  Tan  and  Grey), 

Women's  with    Interlaced    Garter    Splic-    <tO  C\C\ 

ing,  Six  Pairs,  Guaranteed  Six  Months  *P^*^^  box, 
MEN'S  and  WOMEN'S  PURE  SILK  LISLE  hose  (for 
formal  occasions),  MEN'S  in  Black,  Tan,  Grey,  Navy  Blue, 
Burgundy,  Green  and  Purple.  WOMEN'S  in  Black,  White, 
Tan,  Ox  Blood,  Copenhagen,  Green,  Heliptrope,  Purple,  Pink 
and  Sky  Blue,  with  INTERLACED  GARTER  SPLICING. 
Six    Pairs,  Guaranteed   Six    tf^O  f\(\ 

Month.       .        .        .  ^O.W 

StikJ  size,  color  or  aitorted  colors  if  desired  and 
remittance  according  to  the  quality  desired.  Ask  for 
booklet  "Krtotaif  Kinks,"  il  lelU  you  all  about 
"The  Guaranteed  How  of  Quality."     ITS  FREE. 
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Flashes 


By  Claude  Thayer 


In  the  fire-flash,  flushing  ruddy,  shading  down  to  nutty  brown; 
Flaring  fierce  in  blazes  bloody;  dying,  dying,  dying  down. 
Calling  to  one's  vagrant  fancy  w^ith  a  swift  sure  necromeuicy. 
Visions  of  a  youth  all  vernal;  mem'ries  of  delights  supernal. 
Flash  of  Arizona  sunlight;  dash  of  Valdez  vivid  snowlight; 
Smoke  from  burning  branding  irons;  eyes  of  California  lions. 

Waters  grinding,  glitt'ring  ice  floes,  melting  from  Montana's 

w^hite  snow^s; 
Mist  of  w^arm  sou'wester  blowing,  where  the  Japan  current's 

flowing. 
Clip  of  speedy  trotting  horses;  runners  flying  o'er  their 

courses ; 
Lash  of  labor;  reckless  revels;  soft-voiced  angels,  painted 

devils. 
Red  coals  dying  into  ashes.     Blr.ck  the  brilliant  fiery  flashes. 
Till  the  turning  tale  is  told,  and  the  hearth-stone's  sere  and  cold. 


To  Our  Readers 


AY  is  an  optimistic  season,  and  our  May  number  will  be  full  of  its 
spirit.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  up-to-date  and  interesting  articles 
and  fine  stories  that  you  ought  not  to  miss. 

An  Interesting  Railroad  Situation,  by  Randall  R.  Howard.  Ore- 
gon for  many  years  has  contained  the  largest  railroadless  area  of 
any  state  in  the  Union.  There  are  places  within  its  borders  fully 
150  miles  from  a  railroad  in  any  direction,  and  the  enormous  resources  for  agri- 
culture, horticulture  and  other  industries  have,  in  consequence,  remained  undevel- 
oped, while  neighboring  states  have  plunged  ahead,  rapidly  outstripping  Oregon  in 
population  and  developed  wealth.  Various  causes  are  assigned  for  this  condition; 
popular  blame,  however,  resting  upon  Mr.  Harriman,  who  controls  the  railroad 
system  completely  surrounding  the  region  mentioned.  Recent  developments  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  bring  about  the  proposition  that  Oregon  shall  undertake  to  remedy 
conditions  by  building  railroads  for  itself.  However,  from  late  announcements  by 
Mr.  Harriman,  the  railroad  development  of  the  great  Inland  Empire  will  be 
promptly  undertaken  by  the  railroad  company. 

Where  Americans  Are  Unsuccessful,  by  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  a  very  timely  and 
interesting  article  upon  the  evils  of  non-fireproof  construction  in  our  great  cities. 
Illustrated  from  numerous  unusual  photographs  of  big  fires  in  cities. 

A  Land  of  Good  Intentions,  a  striking  account  of  the  political  and  social  con- 
ditions in  Central  America,  with  reference  to  the  direct  interest  of  the  United 
States  therein.  The  author  is  Edwin  Emerson,  Jr.,  the  well-known  war  corre- 
spondent and  special  writer,  whose  interview  with  President  Estrada  Cabrera,  of 
Guatemala,  recently  attracted  considerable  attention  in  Harper's  Weekly.  Illus- 
trated from  a  number  of  interesting  Central  American  photographs. 

National  Irrigation  in  the  Northwest,  by  C.  J.  Blanchard,  Statistician  of  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service.  Gives  much  reliable  and  up-to-date  informa- 
tion regarding  the  lands  and  reclamation  work  in  the  Northwest.  Illustrated  from 
numerous  photographs  of  Government  projects. 

FICTION 

Bell-The-Cat,  by  Eugene  Rhodes,  is  a  delightful  story  of  a  Southwestern  char- 
acter, who  proves  to  be  quite  able  to  take  care  of  himself  under  very  adverse  circum- 
stances.    Illustrated  from  a  numl)er  of  fine  drawings,  full  of  action,  by  C.  S.  Price. 

Singing  in  the  Rain,  by  Ednah  Aiken,  is  a  singularly  charming  and  exquis- 
itely written  story  of  a  wife. 

The  Cork  Jacket,  by  Harvey  Wickham,  the  rising  young  author,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, mixes  the  salt  tang  of  the  sea  with  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  the  courtroom,  a 
striking  bit  of  pathos  resulting. 

The  Case  of  Jim  Moran,  by  John  Richelsen,  is  a  story  of  the  trials  of  a  gov- 
ernor, upon  whom  great  pressure  is  brought  to  pardon  a  criminal. 

The  Literary  Lion,  a  delightful  essay,  by  Lionel  Josephare,  wliose  "Wliat  Is 
Minor  Poetry?"  will  be  remembered  by  the  readers  of  our  Christmas  number. 

Charles  Badger  Clark,  Jr.,  will  have  another  fine  poem  of  the  plains.  The 
Requiem  of  the  Rig  Heart,  next  month. 
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A  Cruise  After  Sea  Elephants 


By  Charles  Miller  Harris 


;N  the  early  spring  of  1907, 
while  on  a  hunting  trip 
for  the  Big  tlorn  sheep, 
in  the  San  Pedro  Martir 
Mountains  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, Mexico,  rumors 
reached  me  which  indicated  the  possible 
existence  of  a  small  herd  of  the  gener- 
ally considered  extinct  California  Ele- 
phant Seal  (Macrorhinus).  Thev  are 
largest  of  all  seals,  the  old  bulls  attaining 
a  size  greater  than  that  of  the  walrus. 

My  guide,  from  whom  I  got  the  first 
intimation  that  some  of  these  rare  mam- 
mals might  still  be 
found,  informed  me 
that  a  Mexican  had 
told  him  that  he 
had  seen  some  of 
these  animals  on  the 
shores  of  the  "Isla 
de  Guadaloupe/'  an 
island  lying  some 
180  miles  oflF  the 
west  coast  of  Lower 
California,  in  about 
latitude    twentv-nine 


SIDE   VIEW   OF   BULL. 


north,  longitude  one  eighteen  west. 
This  interested  me  very  much,  as  I 
knew  it  would  be  considered  by  naturalists 
a  great  catch  if  I  could  secure  some  spe 
cimens.  So  I  made  it  a  point  to  find  this 
Mexican,  and,  from  what  he  told  me, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my  infor- 
mation was  good.  Upon  my  return  to 
the  land  of  Uncle  Sam,  I  communicated 
with  the  Honorable  Walter  Rothschild, 
of  England,  who  had  been  my  patron  be- 
fore, and  whose  magnificent  collections 
of  natural  history  specimens  at  the 
museum  on  the  Rothschild's  Estate  at 
Tring,  Herts,  Eng- 
land, are  among  the 
finest  in  the  world. 
I  was  immediately 
cabled  to  make  the 
try,  and  you  can  be 
sure  I  at  once  "set 
the  mills  to  grind- 
ing," for  I  had  been 
at  Guadaloupe,  ir. 
company  with  the 
late  W.  E.  Bryant  of 
the  California  Acad- 
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eniy  of  Sciences,  in  1885,  making  a  col- 
lections of  birds,  and  our  hopes  had  ihen 
run  in  the  direction  of  elephant  seals,  a^ 
it  was  thought  that  the  island  might  pos- 
sibly be  the  home  of  a  remnant  of  the 
practically  exterminated  beast ;  but  wo 
saw  no  evidence  of  their  existence. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  accomplish  what 
we  had  failed  in  twenty-two  years  before, 
the  lapse  of  time  lending  added  value  to 
success. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  several  tiresome 
weeks  spent  at  San  Diego  in  an  attempt 

to   secure  a   vessel     

flying    Old    Glory.    \ 

The  maritime  laws 

of  Mexico  are  very 

peculiar.      Foreign 

vessels     of     under 

thirty      tons      are 

rated     as     pirates 

and     not     allowed 

ordinary  American 

privileges,   without 

a     special      permit 

from  Mexico  City. 

This     I     did     not 

want   to   wait    for, 

and  as  I  could  find 

no    sailing    ma.ster 

willing    to    take    a 

chance     at     being 

overhauled  as  a  pi- 
rate by  a  Mexican 

war  vessel,  I  was 

obliged    to    accept  littlb 


i 


the  opportunity  offered  to  charter  a  small 
vessel  at  San  Quentin,  a  small  port  some 
200  miles  south  of  San  Diego. 

Just  about  this  time  the  Mexican,  Ig- 
nacio,  who  had  informed  me  of  the  seals, 
came  into  San  Diego  as  one  of  the  crew 
of  a  Mexican  vessel  hailing  from  Guay- 
mas.  1  at  once  enlisted  him  in  my  ser- 
vice, and  on  the  evening  of  May  8,  ac- 
companied by  Ignacio  and  V.  L.  Carroll, 
of  Buffalo,  who  was  to  go  with  me  to 
the  island,  I  boarded  the  St.  Denis,  a 
steamer  plying  down  the  coast ;  and  the 
next  morning  we 
arrived  at  Ensen- 
ada,  Bay  of  Todos 
Santos,  port  of  en- 
try for  the  north- 
ern division  of 
Lower  California. 
It  is  several  miles 
up  the  north  shore 
this  beautiful 
y  where  Mrs. 
bbcrt  Louis  Stev- 
enson has  a  pretty 
bungalow  to  which 
.,.,,^«__  at     times     with 

chosen  friends  she 
^  retires     to     escape 

the  rush  and  swirl 
of  our  more  north- 
ern  civilization. 
Leaving  Ensenadn 
toward   evening 

HKillT     AND    TIOHT  ,         ,     , 

SHIP.  we     were     landed 
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at  San  Quentiii  late  the  next  morning. 
We  began  preparations  for  our  voyage 
at  once.  An  inspection  of  the  Freia,  the 
little  craft  which  was  to  carry  us  to 
Guadaloupe,  showed  her  to  be  schooner- 
rigged,  sharp  at  both  ends,  steering  with 
a  tiller,  and  incidentally  having  a  bit  of 
romance  attached  to  her ;  she  having 
been  a  guano  "poacher,"  her  cabin 
showed  bullet  holes  made  by  shots  from 
the  guns  of  the  revenue  boats  when  she 
was  a  "renegade."  We  employed  for 
crew,  beside  Ignacio  (or  as  I  called  him, 
my  ■  man  Friday,  he  having  been  ma- 
rooned alone  for  six  months  on  a  small 
island  not  long  before),  three  Mexicans, 
one  a  sailor,  one  as  cook  and  sailor,  and 
the  captain,  Lopez  by  name ;  a  man 
whose  violent  attachment  for  that  na- 
tionally-beloved, villainous  poison  called 
mescal,  gave  us  much  trouble,  but  as  he 
was  the  only  man  at  San  Quentin  having 
"papers"  to  sail  a  vessel,  we  were  obliged 
to  put  up  with  him.    • 

Mr.  Cannon,  from  whom  we  chartered 

the  vessel,  said :  "Never  mind,  Ignacio 

can  sail  the  boat ;  throw  Lopez  overboard 

after  you  clear  and  get  outside."  We  did 

not     do     this,     but     manv 

times  wished  we  had,   for 

on     his     getting     advance 

money    he    became   drunk 

and   ugly,   and   we   had   to 

get  him  on  board 

by    strategy    and 


LEE   PORT,    B.\RR.\CKS   BAY. 


cypress  orove,  summit  of  the  isl.\nd; 

mp:ssrs.  c.\rroll  axd  ign.\cio  in 

the  foreground. 


keep  him  there  by  force  and  argument. 
It  was  early  morning,  May  Z4,  when, 
with  the  Frcia  well  provisioned  and  sup- 
plied with  water,  plenty  of  salt  for  cur- 
ing our  specimens,  extra  ropes,  anchors, 
etc.,  we  hoisted  sails  and  with  the  red, 
white  and  green  pennant  of  our  South- 
ern neighbor  flying  at  the  mast-head,  a 
fair  northwest  wind  carried  us  out  the 
ten  miles  of  tortuous  channel  across  the 
bar,  and  at  10:30  we  were  in  blue  water 
and    scudding    away    for    Guadaloupe. 
With  night  came  a  nasty  wind  and  rain 
and  the  sea  got  very  rough. 
It  was  here  that  I  realized 
that   we   had   come   to   sea 
with    a    chart    and    an    old 
compass     the     efficacy     of 
which  I  had  doubts,  to  rep- 
resent  that   nautical    para- 
phernalia, such  as  sextant, 
c  h  r  o  nometer,      almanacs, 
etc.,     which     all     "old-sea 
dog"  navigators  think  they 
must    have.       I    told    Mr. 
Carroll  that  I  guessed  Lo- 
pez must  be  endowed  with 
the      same     instinct      that 
brings  the  homing  pigeon 
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THK  UTTttiy  AS   WE  FOUND  IT  ON  OUR  FIRST 

LANDING:   ALL  THE  SEALS  BEING   ASLEEP 

AT   THE    TIME    OF    PHOTOGRAPHING. 


to  its  cote,  over  hundreds  of  miles  of 
strange  countr\- ;  but  I  didn't  mind,  as 
I  was  used  to  the  "trust-to-luck"  way  of 
doing  things  in  Mexico. 

Daylight  of  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-sixth  found  us  some  six  miles . 
off  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
island,  and  at  8:30  we  came  to 
anchor  in  the  fairly  sheltered  bay, 
at  the  old  barracks  on  the  lee  side  of 
the  island.  After  doubly  securing  our 
little  craft  by  stretching  a  rope  cable 
from  her  stern  to  the  shore,  and  fasten- 
ing it  to  a  great  rock,  we  proceeded  to 
make  a  shore  camp,  and  our  cook,  Pris- 
ciliana,  at  once  got  to  work  cooking  up  a 
feast  of  bread,  beans,  etc.  Since  it  had 
been  so  rough  coming  over  as  to  make  a 
fire  impracticable,  we  had  not  had  nuich 
to  eat  for  forty-eight  hours. 

Guadaloupe  was  formerly  used  by 
Mexico  as  a  penal  island,  and  on  the  oc- 
casion of  my  first  visit  in  1885,  there  was 
a  colony  of  some  fifty  convicts  stationed 
at  this  little  port ;  the  ruins  of  their  old 
barracks  are  in  evidence  today.  The 
island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  twenty  miles 
long,  by  an  extreme  width  of  about 
eight;  its  highest  altitude  is  4,700  feet. 
It  presents  an  extremely  bold  appearance 
from  the  sea,  and  owing  to  its  high, 
craggy  shores  and  the  exceedingly  nasty 
squalls  of  wind  called  "woolies,"  which 


blow  down  from  its  towering  cliffs,  it  is 
very  dangerous  navigating  a  sailing  ves- 
sel about  its  coast.  On  the  twenty- 
seventh,  Mr.  Carroll,  my  man  Friday 
and  I  climbed  up  seven  miles  of  very 
rough  trail  to  the  summit,  having  sev- 
eral objects  in  view.  We  wanted  some 
fresh  meat,  and  we  did  kill  several  fcit 
goats,  some  thousands  of  which  range 
on  the  island.  We  also  wished  to  ex- 
amine into  the  water  supply,  in  case  of 
emergency,  and  the  only  water  is  on  the 
summit.  We  found  several  water  holes, 
but  my ! — phew !  Like  the  air  of  the 
heavens  about  us,  the  water  smelt  of 
goat,  tasted  of  goat  and  pretty  nearly 
was  goat.  And  then  we  wanted  if  pos- 
sible, to  secure  specimens  of  the  Cara- 
cara,  a  handsome  eagle  peculiar  to  the 
island,  as,  in  fact,  are  nearly  all  the  land 
birds.  We  saw  no  eagles  and  they  are 
probably  extinct,  perhaps  exterminated 
by  poison  put  out  by  parlies  interested 
in  the  goats;  for  when  these  birds  were 
abundant  they  killed  many  of  the  kids. 

On  the  island's  northern  and  western 
slopes  are  considerable  groves  of  cab- 
bage-palm and  cypress  and,  for  an  island 
so  nearly  all  rock,  there  is  a  considerable 
growth  of  grass.  We  collected  some 
specimens  of  the  small  land  birds,  and 
picking  up  our  goats  on  the  way  down. 
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reached  the  vessel  about  dusk,   footsore 
and  weary. 

For  several  days  we  pulled  about  the 
shores,  in  our  small  boat,  in  an  endeavor 
to  locate  the  elephant  seal,  but  were  not 
successful ;  and  so  finally  sailed  the 
Freia  around  on  the  weather  side  of 
the  island.  On  the  morning  of  the 
thirty-first,  we  pulled  away  from  the 
vessel,  in  the  small  boat,  to  ex- 
amine a  stretch  of  shore  that  seemed 
to    be    the    most    promising    place    not 


pulled  quietly  away  and  returned  to  the 
Freia.  The  wind  had  died  out  during 
the  morning  and  the  Freia  had  drifted 
with  a  strong  current,  some  fifteen  miles 
in  a  southerly  direction,  and  it  took 
nearly  forty  ■  hours  to  tack  back  to  the 
seal-beach,  where  we  came  to  anchor  on 
the  morning  of  June  second. 

Dropping  anchor  about  a  quarter-mile 
from  the  beach,  in  six  fathoms  of  water, 
and  making  all  snug  aboard,  Mr.  Carroll 
and    I,   with   two    rowers,    went    ashore. 


PROI-'ILE  VIEW  OF  A  BIG  BULL  SHOWING  THE  PROBOSCIS,   WHICH 
INDICATES    WHY    IT    IS    CALLED    ELEPHANT    SEAL. 


yet  explored.  Sure  enough,  on  pull- 
ing up  to  a  small  beach,  lying 
snug  against  a  giant  cliff  nearly  4,000 
feet  high,  the  excited  cries  of  "Elefante! 
iiuicha  elefante!  mncha  grander  from 
my  Mexican  rowers,  caused  me  to  real- 
ize that  the  long-coveted  quarry  was  at 
hand.  We  saw  several  of  the  big  seals 
asleep  on  the  sand,  and  two  big  bulls 
were  swimming  in  the  surf,  bellowing 
and  fighting.  Not  wishing  to  frighten 
them  until  our  vessel  was  safely  an- 
chored   in   a   position    for  business,   we 


The  photograph  showing  the  herd  was 
taken  immediately  after  going  ashore, 
while  the  animals  were  still  imdisturbed. 
It  was  certainly  a  wonderful  sight,  this 
herd  of  gigantic  animals  all  soundl\ 
sleeping,  and  seeming  automatically  the 
while  to  throw  sand  over  their  bodies 
with  their  front  flippers.  I  suppose  this 
was  to  protect  themselves  somewhat 
from  the  sun  and  to  keep  off  the  sand 
flies.  When  I  made  a  noise,  they  raised 
their  heads,  gazing  in  wild  astonishment, 
some  in  slight  fear  at  what  was  probably 
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their  first  glimpse  of  man — gazing  with 
the  largest,  roundest,  darkest,  most  beau- 
tifully liquid  eyes  into  which  it  had  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  look ;  and  right  here 
my  heart  smote  me 
when  I  thought  of  kill- 
ing these  wonderful 
animals,  with  such  eyes 
of  liquid  velvet. 

Upon  a  flourish  of 
the  arms  and  our  closer 
approach,  several  of  the 
cows,  in  fright,  started 
for  the  water.  The  big 
bulls  elevated  their 
heads  to  full  height, 
raising  on  their  front 
flippers  and  throwing 
themselves  into  a  posi- 
tion of  attack  or  de- 
fense, opening  their 
mouths  wide  and  emit- 
ting a  gurgling  roar; 
also  showing  a  set  of 
teeth  which  would  do 
the  largest  grizzly 
credit.  Considering 
that  the  largest  of 
the.se  bulls  was  neariv 
seventeen  fe  e  t  in 
length,  over  eleven  feet 
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in  girth,  and  weighed  probably  3,500 
pounds,  they  made  an  impressive  picture. 
I  have  heard  the  roar  or  bark  of  many 
seals,  such  as  stellars,  California  sea  lion, 

fur   seal,   etc.,   but   the 

roar  of  the  sea  elephanc 
is  more  like  the  roar  of 
the  African  lion  than 
anything  T  have  ever 
heard. 

After  viewing  the 
herd  to  our  satisfac- 
tion, we  took  a  number 
of  photographs  which 
are  probably  the  only 
photograi)hs  from  life 
of  the  elei)hant  seal, 
and  which  will  give  the 
reader  a  good  idea  of 
these  rare  mammals. 
Two  large  bulls  were 
then  shot,  a  .}il  calibre 
special  being  used,  and 
the  bullet  placed  close 
under  the  eye ;  one  shot 
was  sufficient  to  kill. 
We  skinned  the  two 
.specimens,  later  killing 
another  big  bull  just 
before  dark :  this  wa^ 
the     largest     obt.-iiiuMJ. 
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hand    over     hand, 
oars   being   useles-. 
in  the  surf.     Even 
with  our  surf  hne, 
as  we  found  later, 
we    could    not    al- 
ways effect  a  land- 
ing, and  nearly  al 
ways   got   a    good 
wetting.  Our  three 
big      bull     skins 
were      loaded      on 
board  during  these 
first  two  days;  and 
I     do    not   believe 
there    was    a    time 
during  the  remain- 
der   of    our     stay 
when  we  could  have  got  one  of  these  big 
skins  off  to  the  vessel  whole,  as  the  sea 
came  on   rough,  and  the  way  the  surf 
rolled    in    was    frightful.      We    worked 
steadily  until  June  8,  getting  five  skins 
and  one  skeleton  on  board  ;  and  losing  four 
skins  which  we  had  ready  to  get  aboard 
the   vessel ;   the   rough   sea  had   delayed 
our  landing  at  times  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun  spoiled  them. 

On  the  eighth,  the  sea  became  so  rough 
and  the  wind  so  strong,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  seek  the  shelter  of  our  friendly 
lee-port,  in  the  making  of  which  we  were 


THREE    BULLS    SWIMMING    IN    THE    SURF    AND    CURIOUSLY    WATCHING    US 
WHILE   WE  TAKE  THEIR   PICTURES. 

We    got    one    skin    aboard    that    night. 

There  is  a  larger  species  of  elephant 
seal   in  the  Antarctic,   frequenting  Ker- 
guelen    Island   and    vicinity.      The   Cali- 
fornia species  was   formerly   very  abun- 
dant along  this  coast  of  Baja   Califor- 
nia, but  persistent  hunting  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    obtaining    their    oil,    of    which 
a    large    animal     will    yield     fifty    dol- 
lars    worth,     has     exterminated     them 
so     completely      that      Dr.      Hornaday 
evidently      did      not      think      it      worth 
while     to     include     them     among     the 
seals,    in    his    natural    history    published 
several   years   ago. 
Since     about    1885 
they  have  general 
ly  been  considered 
as  being  extinct. 

The  surf  on  the 
weather  side  of  the 
island  is  very  bad. 
hence  before  going 
ashore  the  next 
morning,  we  sunk 
an  anchor  attached 
to  about  500  feet 
of  rope  cable,  fas- 
tening the  other 
end  to  a  big  rock 
on  shore,  creating 
thereby  a  surf  line ; 
and  by  running  it 
through  loops  on 
our  boat,  bow  and 
stern,  we  were  en- 
abled to  pull  the 
boat     in     or     out,  thb  adthor.  hard  at  work  in  camp. 
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caught  in  a  "woolie"  and  had  our  sails 
badly  damaged.  Our  poor  captain  was 
much  worried  during  these  strenuous 
days  of  wind  and  wave,  and  his  shak- 
ings of  the  head  and  exclamations  such 
as:  "Caramba!  mncha  vicnto,  Senor, 
muy  malo!"  were  numerous  and  gloomy 
On  the  tenth,  the  weather  and  sea 
looking  favorable,  we  sailed  back  to  the 
seal  beach  and  were  fortunate  in  just 
getting  to  an  anchorage  as  night  fell. 
About   a   half-mile   north   of   the  beach 


the  seals,  1  judged  these  fish  to  be  their 
entire  food. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  watch  the 
big  bulls  come  out  of  the  water  onto  the 
beach.  They  would  head  straight  up  to 
the  shore,  wait  for  a  particularly  large 
wave,  then  elevating  their  hind  flippers 
and  holding  them  together  so  as  to  make 
a  fan-shaped  obstruction  to  the  water 
they  allowed  the  wave  to  carry  them  onto 
the  beach  a  short  distance,  and  this  was 
repeated  several  times  to  permit  them  to 
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were  some  large  caves  in  the  rock  >walls 
rising  from  the  sea.  These  caves  were 
somewhat  protected  from  the  wrath  of 
wind  and  wave,  and  to  them,  in  chc 
roughest  weather  and  at  night,  the  seals 
would  retreat.  Mere,  too,  it  was  p(js- 
sible  sometimes  to  land  when  the  surf 
was  too  bad  at  the  beach.  The  waters  in 
these  caves  seemed  to  abound  with  tiny 
.sardines,  not  more  than  two  inches  long 
On  examining  the  stomachs  of  some  of 


get  hold  with  their  front  flippers,  .^ided 
by  the  hitching  motion  of  the  cartilagi- 
nous ribs,  they  would  crawl  to  the  dry 
sands,  shaking  like  a  great  mold  of  gela- 
tine, the  hitching  motion  being  not  unlike 
that  of  huge  inch  worms.  The  proboscis 
of  a  large  bull  is  about  eighteen  inches 
from  eye  to  tij).  The  animal  has  the  i)ower 
of  inflating  this  elongated  nose;  when 
so  inflated,  it  much  resembles  the  nose 
of  a  moo.se.    The  cows  are  nnich  slinnner 
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than  the  males  and  they  lack  the  pendant 
nose;  their  pelage  is  of  a  beautiful,  sil- 
very, grayish-black  color  and  very  soft. 
The  largest  cow  killed  was  about  twelve 
feet  in  length. 

We  remained  here  until  the  thirteenth ; 
then,  having  a  total  of  ten  specimens, 
and  pleased  with  the  result  of  our  trip  to 
date  and  anxious  to  be  safely  in  the 
United  States  with  our  cargo,  we  set 
sail  for  San  Quentin,  scudding  down  the 
westerly  shore  and  rounding  the  south 
end  of  the  island  in  half  a  gale.  That 
evening  we  ran  into  a  very  choppy  sea, 
one  big  wave  hitting  our  port  bow,  spin- 
ning our  little  craft  around  like  a  top 
and  half  filling  the  cabin  with  water. 
The  morning  of  the  twentieth  found  us 
becalmed  off  the  mainland,  twenty  miles 
south  of  the  San  Quentin  bar.  During 
this  morning  we  were  entertained  by 
several  big  whales  which  disported  them- 
selves in  the  waters  about  us,  one  big 
old  "sulphur-bottom"  coming  danger- 
ously close. 

It  took  us  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty-first  to  make  the  bar,  and  here 
we  had  to  drop  anchor  to  allow  the  St. 
Denis  to  pass  out  on  her  way  north.  I 
had  been  hoping  to  get  to  San  Quentin 
in  time  to  catch  the  St.  Denis  this  trip 
and  was  much  chagrined  to  see  her 
steaming  off  without  us,  as  I  knew  it 
meant  a  wait  of  twenty  days  before  I 
could  get  north.  In  trying  to  tack  up 
the  channel  that  night  by  moonlight,  we 
ran  the  Freia  aground  in  six  feet  of 
water,  and  with  the  ebbing  tide  she 
gradually  keeled  over  on  her  side.  I 
spent  a  wakeful  night  with  an  eye  to 
preventing  accidents.  By  morning  she 
had  righted  and  high  tide  allowed  us  to 
proceed  on  our  way  and  at  nine  A.  M. 
we  landed  at  San  Quentin. 

Some  days  were  spent  in  getting  my 
specimens  properly  packed  for  shipment, 
and   during  this   time    I    found   that   it 


would  be  a  month  before  I  could  get 
away  from  San  Quentin  unless  I  sailed 
in  my  own  vessel  or  drove  overland,  so 
I  chartered  the  Freia  again  to  sail  south 
to  the  port  of  San  Carlos,  to  catch  the 
steamer  there.  But  by  this  time,  my 
erstwhile  crew  had  become  so  saturated 
with  Mescal,  that  endeavors  to  get  them 
on  board  were  fruitless  and  I  was  obliged 
to  cast  about  for  other  means  of  getting 
away. 

Mr.  Cannon  offered  a  suggestion : 
"You  have  just  time,  by  driving  hard,  to 
make  Ensenada,  150  miles  or  more 
north.  I  have  plenty  of  mules,  but  the 
only  wagon  in  town,  which  is  mine,  has 
a  burr  of  the  rear  axle  broken  and  is 
useless."  I  was  getting  anxious  to  be 
on  my  way,  so  I  asked  to  see  the  burr. 
It  was  broken  in  three  pieces ;  these  I 
tied  together  with  a  string  and  smearing 
the  parts  with  a  well-known  brand  of 
liquid  glue,  put  it  in  the  sun  to  dry ;  it 
hardened,  seemed  firm  enough,  so  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  try  and  get  through  with 
it.  Our  specimens  were  loaded  on  the 
heavy  freight  wagon,  making,  with  our 
luggage  and  four  men,  a  load  of  3,0CX) 
pounds.  Four  good  mules  were  at- 
tached and  we  pulled  out  of  San  Quentin 
with  just  seventy-two  hours  to  catch  the 
steamer.  I  will  not  describe  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  trip  over  rough  mountain 
roads  and  heated  deserts  scorching  in 
the  hot  rays  of  a  July  sun.  Suffice  it 
that  we  caught  our  steamer  and  landed 
in  San  Diego  just  in  time  to  help  cele- 
brate the  "Glorious  Fourth." 

The  seals  were  shipped  direct  to  Eu- 
rope and  today,  thanks  to  the  skillful  art 
of  the  taxidermist,  are  reposing,  or  being 
prepared  to  repose,  in  life-like  manner, 
in  the  Great  British  Museum  and  the  mu- 
seums of  Tring,  Edinburgh  and  Berlin, 
that  future  generations  may  gaze  on  one 
of  the  by-gone  wonders  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  , 


Easter  Bells 

By  Gabriele  d'  Annunzio 

Translated  for  The  Pacific  Monthly  by  Mary  J.  Safford 


ARCH  had  stricken  Biasce 
with  the  malady  of  love ! 
For  two  or  three  nights 
he  had  been  unable  to 
close  an  eye.  His  garret 
was  pervaded,  he  knew 
not  whence,  by  a  new  odor,  a  fresh,  acrid 
fragrance  of  rising  sap,  of  flowering 
almond  trees.  By  Saint  Barbara!  the 
last  time  he  had  seen  Zolfina  she  was 
leaning  against  an  almond  tree  gazing  at 
the  sails  of  a  ship  in  the  offing ;  around 
her  were  the  blue  buds  of  a  sea  of  flax. 
and  in  her  eyes  two  beautiful  periwinkles. 
No  doubt  there  were  flowers  in  her  heart 
too! 

Lying  on  his  pallet,  Biasce  thought  of 
all  this  radiance  of  light,  this  flood  of 
spring  life.  And  the  far  horizon  line  of 
the  Adriatic,  down  below,  was  already 
reflecting  the  first  timid  glances  of  the 
dawn,  when  he  rose  and  climbed  the 
wooden  staircase  up  to  the  swallow's 
nests  on  the  top  of  the  bell-tower. 

The  three  bells,  with  their  hollow 
bronze  bodies  adorned  with  arabesques, 
waited  motionless  for  Biasce's  arm  to 
hurl  their  triumphant  vibrations  into  the 
morning  air. 

Biasce  seized  the  ropes.  At  the  first 
impulse  the  largest  bell,  the  She-Wolf, 
shuddered  deeply,  her  vast  mouth  ex- 
panded, contracted,  expanded  again ;  a 
wave  of  metallic  .sounds,  followed  by  a 
sort  of  prolonged  bellow,  broke  over  all 
the  roofs,  swept  with  the  wind  over  the 
wl\ole  plain  and  shore.  Suddenly  there 
was  another  sonorous  note ;  the  chime 
of  the  Vampire,  sharp,  broken,  like  an 
angry  barking  amid  the  screaming  of  a 
deer.  Then  came  the  rapid  hammering 
of  the  Singer,  a  bright,  gay,  swift,  clear 
stroke  like  the  tinkling  of  hail  on  a  glass 
dome.  And  there  were  also  the  distant 


echoes  of  other  bells — ten,  fifteen  metallic 
mouths  which  scattered  over  the  fields 
the  joyous  and  wholesome  variations  of 
the  dominical  hymn,  in  a  triumph  of 
exultation. 

The  hubbub  fairly  intoxicated  Biasce. 
He  was  worth  looking  at,  this  big-boned, 
muscular  fellow,  with  the  long  red  scar 
across  his  forehead,  panting  for  breath, 
clinging  to  the  ropes  like  a  monkey,  let- 
ting himself  be  lifted  off  his  feet  by  the 
irresistible  strength  of  his  beloved  She- 
Wolf,  climbing  up  to  the  highest  cell  to 
give  the  last  pulls  to  the  Singer  amid  the 
slow  tremors  of  the  other  two  con- 
quered monsters. 

Up  there  he  was  king.  People  calleil 
poor  Biasce  a  madman  ;  but  up  there  he 
was  poet  and  king.  When  the  clear  sky 
arched  above  the  blossoming  country, 
when  orange-hued  sails  sped  over  the 
Adriatic,  when  the  streets  were  swarm- 
ing with  the  sons  of  toil,  he  remained  at 
the  top  of  the  bell-tower,  like  a  wild 
falcon,  without  doing  anything,  his  ear 
resting  against  the  She- Wolf,  the  ter- 
rible, magnificent  brute  which,  one  even- 
ing, had  cut  his  forehead  and,  from  time 
to  time,  he  struck  her  with  his  knuckle 
to  listen  to  the  long,  delicious  vibrations. 
Near  him  the  Singer  was  glittering  like 
a  jewel  in  her  robe  of  arabesques  and 
figures — with  the  image  of  Saint  An- 
thony in  relief. 

What  reveries  over  these  three  bells, 
what  strange  dreams,  what  lyric  flights 
of  passion  and  desire!  How  beautiful 
and  sweet  was  the  vision  of  Zolfina, 
emerging  from  this  sea  of  sounil  amid 
the  fiery  noontides,  or  fading  away  in 
the  twilight,  when  the  She-Wolf's  notes 
grew  weary  and  sorrowful  and  seemed 
almost  dying  of  languor. 

One  afternoon  they  met  in  the  plain, 
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behind  the  chestnut  trees  of  Monna,  be- 
neath a  sky  opal  at  the  zenith,  with  hues 
of  violet  toward  the  west.  Zolfina  was 
singing  as  she  cut  the  grass  for  the  cow. 
The  fragrance  of  the  spring  went  to  her 
head  and  made  her  giddy,  like  the  odor 
of  sweet  wine  in  October. 

Biasce  came  forward  with  his  cap  on 
the  back  of  his  head  and  a  bunch  of 
violets  over  his  ear.  He  was  by  no 
means  an  ugly  fellow.  He  had  large 
black  eyes  filled  with  a  sort  of  wild  sad- 
ness, a  homesickness,  eyes  which  made 
one  think  of  captive  wild  beasts.  Then 
there  was  a  certain  charm  in  his  voice,  a 
depth  which  did  not  seem  quite  human ; 
it  had  no  modulations,  no  flexibility ;  up 
above  with  his  bells,  in  the  utter  solitude, 
the  language  which  he  had  learned  was 
full  of  sonorous  sounds,  metallic  notes, 
unexpected  harshnesses  of  accent,  gut- 
teral  depths. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Zolfina?" 

"I  am  making  hay  for  Father  Michel's 
cow;  that  is  what  I  am  doing!"  replied 
the  fair-haired  girl,  still  stooping  to  pick 
up  the  grass. 

"O,  Zolfina,  do  you  notice  the  sweet 
fragrance?  I  was  at  the  top  of  the  bell- 
tower  watching  the  ships  going  out  to 
sea  before  the  northeast  wind ;  and  you 
passed  down  below,  singing — you  were 
singing  "Flower  of  the  Grass." 

He  stopped,  because  he  felt  suddenly 
as  if  he  were  choking.  Both  were  silent, 
listening  to  the  rustling  of  the  chestnut 
trees  and  the  murmur  of  the  distant 
sea. 

Biasce,  who  was  very  pale,  at  last  bent 
over  the  grass,  too;  and,  amid  the  de- 
licious freshness,  his  eager  hands  sought 
Zolfina's,  who  had  turned  as  red  as  fire. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  help  you?"  he 
asked  abruptly,  grasping  her  by  the 
wrist. 

"Let  me  go!"  murmured  the  girl 
faintly.    "Let  me  go,  Biasce !" 

Then  she  leaned  against  him,  letting 
him  embrace  her,  though  repeating  in  a 
choked  voice : 

"No,  no!" 

Meanwhile  their  love  grew  like  the 
pile  of  grass ;  and  the  grass  rose  higher 
and  higher  like  a  wave ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  green  tide,  Zolfina,  erect,  with  a 


scarlet  kerchief  knotted  round  her  head, 
looked  like  a  magnificent  poppy.  What 
an  outburst  of  ritornellos  beneath  the 
rows  of  apple  and  white  mulberry  trees, 
along  the  bushes  loaded  with  medlars 
and  honeysuckle,  in  the  yellow  fields  of 
cabbages,  while  yonder  at  Sant' Antonio, 
the  Singer  was  making  such  merry  varia- 
tions, that  one  would  have  believed  them 
to  be  the  endless  garrulity  of  a  talkative 
magpie. 

But  one  morning  when  Biasce  was 
waiting  at  the  spring  with  a  bunch  of 
fresh  gilliflowers,  Zolfina  did  not  come. 
Zolfina  was  ill  in  bed.  And  with  a  ver\ 
dangerous  malady :  black  small-pox. 

Poor  Biasce !  When  he  heard  of  it,  he 
felt  his  blood  freeze  in  his  veins,  and 
staggered  more  violently  than  when  the 
She- Wolf  had  struck  him  on  the  fore- 
head. Yet  he  had  to  go  up  to  the  tower, 
and  break  his  arms  pulling  the  ropes,  he 
with  despair  in  his  heart,  amid  the  tur- 
moil of  Palm  Sunday,  in  an  insulting 
joyousness  of  sunshine,  olive  branches, 
beautiful  stuffs,  clouds  of  incense,  songs 
and  prayers,  while  his  poor  Zolfina  was 
suffering  Heaven  knows  what  tortures. 
O  blessed  Virgin,  Heaven  knows  what 
tortures ! 

These  were  terrible  days.  At  night- 
fall, Biasce  wandered  around  the  sick 
girl's  house,  like  a  jackal  round  a  ceme- 
tery; he  stooped  sometimes  under  the 
•closed  window,  lighted  from  within, 
and  with  eyes  swollen  by  weeping, 
watched  the  shadows  passing  across  the 
panes,  listening  with  hands  pressed  upon 
his  stifling  chest.  Then  he  continued  to 
wander  round  and  round  like  a  madman, 
or  else  ran  to  take  refuge  in  the  bell- 
tower.  Here,  near  the  motionless  bells, 
he  spent  the  long  hours  of  the  night, 
overwhelmed  with  anguish,  paler  than  a 
corpse. 

Below  him,  in  the  streets  bathed  with 
moonlight  and  silence,  not  a  living  soul 
was  stirring;  before  him  lay  the  mourn- 
ful sea,  breaking  with  a  monotonous 
murmur  upon  the  deserted  shores ;  above 
arched  the  cruel  sky. 

And  yonder,  beneath  that  roof  which 
he  could  barely  see,  Zolfina  was  lying  in 
her  death-agony,  stretched  upon  her 
couch,  silent,  her  blackened  face  covered 
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with  pustules,  still  silent  when  the 
candle-light  paled  in  the  whitening  dawn, 
and  the  murmured  prayers  ended  in  a 
burst  of  sobs.  Two  or  three  times  she 
lifted  her  fair  head,  with  an  effort,  as  if 
she  wanted  to  speak ;  but  the  words  died 
in  her  throat,  but  she  wanted  air  and 
the  light  was  fading  from  her  eyes.  She 
moved  her  lips  with  stifled  gasps  like  a 
lamb  that  is  slaughtered,  then  her  life 
went  out. 

Biasce  went  to  see  his  poor  dead  love. 
Bewildered,  with  glassy  eyes,  he  gazed 
at  the  coffin  heaped  with  fresh  flowers, 
beneath  which  lay  that  young  flesh, 
wrapped  in  snowy  linen.    All  that  he  had 


loved  in  life  was  there.  It  was  himself 
stretched  there  inanimate.  It  was  his 
youth  which,  sunk  in  endless  slumber, 
rested  on  that  cold  couch. 

Biasce  gazed  for  an  instant  among  the 
crowd ;  then  he  went  out,  returned  home, 
mounted  half-way  up  the  wooden  ladder, 
took  the  Singer's  rope,  made  a  slip  knot, 
passed  it  around  his  neck,  and  swung 
out  into  space. 

Through  the  silence  of  Good  Friday 
the  weight  of  the  hanging  body  made 
the  Singer  send  forth  five  or  six  unex- 
pected, silvery,  joyous  notes. 

And  a  flight  of  swallows  rose  from 
the  roof  into  the  sunlight ! 


Amor  et  Vita 

By  Fred  A.  Hunt 

Love  is  like  life — for  at  its  tender  birth 

It  buds  and  grows,  with  gentle  care  caressed. 

And  so  increases,  till  it  knows  its  worth 

And  then,  full-fledged,  it  robust  stands  confessed. 

Love  is  like  life — in  stalwart  middle-age 
It  dares  and  does  and  militant  defies 

All  change  of  mood,  and  will  most  hotly  rage 

'Gainst  all  that  hinders  toward  its  longed-for  prize. 


Love  is  like  life — in  tardy  coursing  veins 

Its  blood  gets  chilled  and  thus  anaemic  grows ; 

Its  torpor  on  its  zeal  makes  morbid  gains, 

And  so  is  buried  'neath  the  wintry  snows. 


'I    SENTENCE    YOU    ACCORDING    TO    THE    WORDS    IN    THE 
BOOK    OF    THE    KORAN." 


The  True  Story  of  the  Wise  Kadee  and 
the  Faithless  Woman 


Which  is  the  Story  of  Khassoum,  the  Pilgrim,  and 
Khizr,  the  Mighty  Spirit 

As  Told  by  the  Oriental  Story -Teller 
Sheykh  Achmed  Abdullah  El  Sufi  * 


iND  thus  it  came  about 
that  twelve  days  after  Bei- 
ram,  the  great  King  Sulei- 
man— master  of  the  seven 
climes,  emperor  of  the 
winds,  illustrious  sultan 
of  jinns  and  giants — took  his  youngest 
son,  Aziz-Ullah,  by  the  hand  and  led 
him  into  the  golden  hall  of  state  where 
he  made  to  seat  him  on  the  throne  of  the 
Caliphs.  Then  the  King  sent  out  black 
slaves,  dressed  in  purple  and  silver,  and 
commanded  them  to  summon  to  his 
presence  his  thirty  vezirs  and  his  ninety 
sons;  and  when  they  had  all  assembled 
in  the  golden  hall  of  state,  he  spoke  to 
them,  saying: 

"My  youngest  son,  Aziz-Ullah,   shall 
be  ruler  in  my  stead,  for  he  has  shown 


himself  to  be  as  wise  as  Haroun-el- 
Rashid.  Nay,  he  is  as  wise  as  Omar, 
the  great  Caliph,  on  whom  be  peace ;  and 
thus  I  shall  cede  to  him  the  mastery  of 
the  seven  climes,  the  empire  of  the 
winds,  the  sultanate  of  jinns  and  giants. 
To  him  I  give  the  hand  of  the  beautiful 
Princess  Zoleide." 

And  Aziz-Ullah  bowed  humbly  before 
his  father,  the  great  King  Suleiman,  and 
all  rejoiced  ;  slaves  brought  sherbet  and 
coffee  and  pipes  with  long  mouthpieces 
of  amber  and  diamond,  and  then  a  story- 
teller from  Egypt  entered  the  golden  hall 
of  state  and  he  told  the  story  of  the 
faithless  wife  and  the  just  kadee,  which 
is  the  story  of  Khizr,  the  mighty  spirit, 
and  Khassoum  ibn  Taib,  the  seeker  for 
wisdom. 


•All  rights  reserved. 
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Yes,  you  children  of  Arab  fathers, 
gladly  1  shall  tell  you  the  wonderful 
story,  the  true  story  which  relates  how 
wickedness  was  punished,  how  righteous- 
ness found  its  shining  reward,  and  which 
also  proves  once  more  that  woman  is  the 
mother  of  deceit  and  falsehood — Do  not 
bite  your  moustache,  young  brother  of 
my  heart,  even  if  your  wife  is  young  and 
the  apple  of  your  eye ;  well  we  know  it, 
for  did  we  not  see  you  bringing  presents 
to  her  father's  house  only  two  moons 
ago?  Before  you  drain  the  wine  of  life, 
you  will  yet  learn  to  remember  the  wise 
saying  of  the  great  King  Solomon  of  the 
tribe  of  Israel :  "Obedience  to  women  is 
the  entrance  gate  to  Jehenna." 

I  shall  tell  you  the  story  of  stories, 
full  of  wisdom  and  as  clever  as  the  fable 
of  the  wolf  and  the  fox ;  but,  by  the 
beard  of  the  Prophet,  on  whom  be  peace, 
I  am  but  a  poor  man  and  my  children  are 
many  and  starving.  Alms  are  the  wealth 
of  the  poor,  my  brothers ;  give  me  a 
handful  of  piastres,  a  little  child's  hand 
ful  of  small  silver  piastres,  and  may 
Allah  never  open  to  me  the  gates  of 
Paradise  if  I  do  not  delight  your  hearts 
with  the  true  story  of  the  just  kadee  and 
the  faithless  woman. 

Alhamdulillah ! — Blessings  on  him  who 
is  open-handed  and  kind  to  the  poor — 
Thanks,  my  master,  may  Allah  grant 
thee  eternal  happiness ;  may  the  hand  of 
AH  protect  thy  children  and  thy  chil- 
dren's children  from  the  evil  eye — 

I  am  poor  and  my  children  are  starv- 
ing— thanks,  son  of  noble  sires,  thou  art 
indeed  as  generous  as  Mahroud,  the 
great  Sulian,  and  thou  dost  not  look 
with  indifference  on  thy  starving  neigh- 
bor— pass  the  bowl  to  the  left,  for  I  see 
another  true  believer  ready  to  loosen  the 
strings  of  his  bulging  purse  to  give  alms 
to  this  poorest  of  story-tellers. 

Praises  be  to  the  Most  High ! — Here 
is  another  and  even  another  who  know 
the  words  in  the  book  of  the  Koran : 
"O  true  believers,  bestow  alms  of  the 
good  things  which  ye  have  gained  to 
those  threatened  with  poverty." 

Ye  are  indeed  Moslim;  I  take  refuge 
in  the  cooling  shadow  of  your  gener- 
osity, and  now  I  shall  tell  you  the  story 
which  delighted  the  heart  of  Aziz-Ullah, 


of  his  noble  father,  his  ninety  brothers 
and  the  thirty  vezirs ;  the  story  of  the 
wisest  of  kadees  and  the  most  deceitful 
of  women,  which  is  the  story  of  Khas- 
soum  and  Khizr,  the  mighty  spirit. 

Know  then,  ye  sons  of  Arab  fathers, 
that  once  there  existed  a  land  which  the 
unbeliever;;  had  not  yet  overrun  with 
their  merchants  and  their  soldiers,  their 
railways  and  their  black-coated  priests. 
In  this  land  there  was  a  town  which  the 
Prophet  himself  had  honored  with  his 
presence;  it  was  a  town  holier  than 
Kairwan  before  the  French — Allah's 
curse  on  them  and  their  children — had 
desecrated  its  sacred  buildings,  and 
greater  and  richer  than  Stamboul  itself, 
the  home  of  the  Caliph,  the  commander 
of  the  faithful. 

This  town  was  the  asylum  of  knowl- 
edge and  instruction,  the  abode  of  great- 
ness, the  honxe  of  justice  and  piety;  the 
wondering  gaze  of  the  stranger  beheld 
there  three  thousand  public  baths,  built 
of  marble  and  granite ;  and  the  minarets 
of  innumerable  mosques  pointing  to  the 
sky  like  so  many  thousands  of  masts  in 
the  port  of  Algiers — great  mosques, 
white  and  dazzling  in  the  yellow  sun- 
shine, prayers  of  stone,  built  to  com- 
memorate the  holy  names  of  the  Most 
High  King  of  men,  the  Almighty,  the 
Everlasting  who  has  created  and  dis- 
posed of  thousands  of  worlds.  There  is 
no  God  but  He. 

In  this  town  there  lived  two  brothers, 
Nassim  and  Khassoum,  the  sons  of 
Hadji  Taib,  a  rich  seller  of  perfumes 
who  had  come  from  Yemen,  the  home  of 
his  ancestors. 

One  day  a  marabout  on  pilgrimage 
bent,  found  hospitality  in  Taib's  house, 
and  he  looked  at  the  palms  of  Nassim 
and  Khassoum  who  were  playing  in  the 
courtyard  and  said :  "Taib,  thy  son  Nas- 
sim shall  be  rich  and  powerful ;  but  he 
shall  perish  through  his  brother's  love. 
Khassoum,  thy  second-born,  shall  be 
poor ;  but  Khizr,  the  mighty  spirit,  shall 
be  always  at  his  right  and  shall  teach 
him  to  seek  for  the  innermost  secret  of 
Islam.  He  shall  know  the  knowledge  of 
books,  the  love  of  the  flesh,  the  bitter- 
ness of  deceit,  the  triumph  of  justice 
— and  then  he  shall  know  Islam." 
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Taib  listened  to  the  inspired  words  of 
the  holy  marabout,  and  then  he  went  to 
the  harem  and  told  the  mother  of  his 
two  sons  what  had  been  prophesied. 

The  two  brothers  grew  up  side  by 
side,  and  when  they  had  reached  the  age 
of  manhood  they  went  together  on  pil- 
grimage to  behold  the  blessed  towns  of 
Mecca  and  Medina. 


of  justice,  and  when  he  opened  his 
mouth  to  speak,  men  would  point  at  him 
and  say :  "Listen  to  the  pilgrim  whose 
words  are  like  sweet  liquid  honey ;  he 
is  indeed  as  wise  as  'Asef." 

Such  was  Khassoum,  the  son  of  Taib 
But    his    elder   brother,    Nassini,    was 
shaped    in    the    likeness    of    Eblis,    the 
cursed   father  of  lies ;   the   fruit   of  his 


"ONE    DAY    A    CARAVAN    PASSED    THROUGH    THE    O.VSIS    AND    KHAS- 
SOUM   SAW    AMONGST    IT    A    GIRL." 


Now,  Hadji  Khassoum  was  a  noble 
youth  and  a  true  Moslim ;  he  was  re- 
signed unto  Allah,  pious  and  generous; 
he  was  an  old  man  in  prudence,  but  a 
youth  in  the  might  of  his  two  strong 
arms;  his  face  was  as  fair  as  the  moon 
on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  his  body  as 
slender  and  supple  as  a  Damascan  blade ; 
his  sword  was  triumphant  in  the  cause 


mouth  was  bitter  and  his  sharp  tongue 
darted  forth  venom  like  the  unclean  rep- 
tile found  in  the  grass ;  the  poor  starved 
at  his  door,  and  he  bared  his  dagger  only 
to  further  the  rule  of  iniquity  and  of  op- 
pression ;  he  was  indeed  like  the  snake 
which  stings  his  mother  and  kills  her 
even  as  she  bears  him.  He,  too,  was  a 
Hadji ;  but  the  circumambulation  of  the 
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shrines  had  done  him  little  good  and  he 
returned  from  Mecca  as  bad  and  cruel 
and  greedy  and  faithless  as  on  the  day 
when  he  had  donned  the  pilgrim's  garb. 
Allah  had  sealed  his  heart,  and  when- 
ever he  was  seen  holding  converse  with 
another  man,  the  little  children  would 
gather  around  him  and  say :  "Who  is  the 
man  whom  you  are  duping  today,  O 
Nassim,  son  of  Taib?" 

But  you  know  the  heart  of  woman ; 
and  you  know  that  in  a  mother's  eye 
every  scorpion  is  a  fleet  gazelle. 

Thus  you  will  not  wonder  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  mother  of  the  two  brothers 
loved  Nassim  with  a  far  greater  love 
than  the  noble  Khassoum.  Her  first- 
born was  indeed  the  apple  of  her  eye, 
and  on  him  she  lavished  all  her  caresses ; 
and  when  Taib,  the  father  of  her  chil- 
dren, the  rich  seller  of  perfumes,  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  her  woman's  wit  spoke  to 
the  great  love  which  she  bore  her  eldest 
son.  She  thought  of  the  marabout's 
prophesy  and  trembled  for  the  fate  of 
her  eldest  son ;  and  she  persuaded  Taib 
to  leave  to  Nassim  all  his  belongings : 
his  town  house  with  its  pillared  court- 
yards of  inlaid  marble,  its  cooling  foun- 
tain and  its  ceilings  covered  with  green 
and  gold  arabesques ;  his  country  estate 
with  its  hanging  gardens  and  its  or- 
chards of  almond,  date,  apricot  and 
orange ;  his  rich  shop  in  the  Sukh  At- 
tarin,  where  his  agents  sold  to  the 
wealthy  the  perfumes  of  Arabia,  essences 
of  rose,  of  violet  and  of  geranium. 

Thus,  when  fate  rolled  up  the  scroll  of 
Taib's  life,  Nassim  inherited  all  his 
father's  fortune,  and  he  prospered  ex- 
ceedingly. Every  enterprise  he  touched 
turned  into  gold ;  he  made  treaties  with 
the  pirates  of  the  Barbary  coast,  and  to 
him  they  brought  the  fairest  and  strong- 
est of  the  Giaour  slaves  whom  they  cap- 
tured ;  his  caravans,  guarded  by  armed 
Bcdawin  tribes,  crossed  the  desert  from 
the  white  Xile  to  the  black  ranges 
of  the  Atlas,  from  the  sweet  shores  of 
Tripoli  to  the  desert  cities  of  the  far 
bitter  South ;  his  ships  brought  mer- 
chandise from  Stamboul,  Oman,  Damas- 
cus, and  even  from  far  off  China,  and 
the  |>eople  looked  up  when  he  passed 
and   said   to   each   other:   "There   goes 


Nassim,  the  son  of  Taib,  the  great  mer- 
chant" ;  for  let  but  a  dog  roll  in  gold, 
and  the  men  in  the  bazaar  will  call  him 
"Sir  Dog." 

His  fame  was  great  throughout  the 
lands  of  the  Moslim  ;  and  from  the  daz- 
zling palace  of  the  Sheriff  at  Mecca  to 
the  sombre  tents  of  the  murderous 
Tuaregs,  all  knew  the  name  of  Nassim, 
the  rich. 

And  ever  greater  became  his  greed  for 
the  hard  yellow  gold ;  forgetting  the 
commandments  of  the  Messenger  Mo- 
hammed— on  whom  be  peace — he  formed 
partnerships  with  the  Jew  and  the 
Giaour  merchants  who  lived  in  the  coast 
towns  and  lent  out  money  at  usuring 
rates  of  interest.  His  wealth  increased, 
and  the  more  it  increased,  the  more  he 
tightened  the  strings  of  his  purse ;  he 
endowed  no  mosques,  no  libraries  rich  in 
written  knowledge,  no  shrines  to  com- 
memorate the  glories  of  Islam's  fighting 
marabouts.  He  built  no  fountains  and 
dug  no  wells  to  assure  to  himself  the 
gratitude  and  the  blessings  of  future 
generations ;  and  the  people  in  the  ba- 
zaars who  called  him  Effendi  to  his  face, 
called  him  a  pig,  the  son  of  a  pig  with 
a  pig's  heart,  as  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned ;  and  the  little  children  would  run 
into  the  houses  of  their  parents  when 
they  heard  his  shuffling  gait,  and  secure 
behind  the  latticed  windows  they  would 
cry : 

"O  Nassim,  son  of  Taib  and  grandson 
of  a  dog,  thy  feet  are  as  thy  knees,  thy 
knees  are  as  thy  belly,  thy  belly  is  as  thy 
face,  and  thy  face  is  ugly  and  fat.  Look 
at  the  Moslim  whose  beard  is  gray  and 
dirty.  Do  not  weep,  or  thou  wilt  make 
us  laugh ;  do  not  laugh,  or  thou  wilt 
make  us  weep.  Behold  the  Moslim  to 
whom  was  given  a  cursed  stone  instead 
of  a  heart.  May  Allah  grant  that  thou 
mayest  go  to  bed  and  never  rise  again." 

Such  was  Nassim,  the  son  of  Taib, 
who  inherited  all  his  father's  fortune 
and  who  turned  from  his  door  Hadji 
Khassoum,  his  only  brother,  the  noble 
child  of  the  morning. 

But  Khassoum  laughed  the  laugh  of 
the  free  in  mind  and  strong  in  body;  he 
left  the  hoiise  of  his  father,  and  with  his 
last  purse  he  Ixiught  himself  a  fine  white 
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racing  dromedary,  a  pedigreed  animal, 
sure-footed  and  fleet.  With  a  song  and 
a  prayer  on  his  lips,  he  left  the  town  of 
his  birth  and  went  into  the  desert. 

He  rode  eastward  across  the  yellow 
lands  until  he  reached  the  green  oasis  of 
Bir  Tefguia,  and  there  he  knocked  at  the 
gates  of  a  great  white  monastery.  The 
holy  derwishes  of  the  brotherhood,  the 


Tefguia ;  there  were  thousands  of  vol- 
umes in  the  library  of  the  monastery, 
and  the  young  Hadji  would  read  and 
read,  and  think  and  think  until  his 
knowledge  became  as  vast  as  time,  as 
deep  as  the  sea  and  as  broad  as  the  river 
Nile. 

But  ever  and  anon  the  voice  of  Khizr 
spoke  to  him,  saying:  "Khassoum,  a  pil- 


'KHASSOUM, 


'HE    IS    A    FOOL    WHO    MARRIRS    A 
STRAN(JER.'  '• 


beloved  ones  of  Allah,  opened  the  gates 
and  gave  him  food  and  shelter.  They 
were  old  men,  with  the  dignity  of  white 
beards,  but  they  loved  the  youth  who 
had  come  to  them  from  the  West,  and 
they  gave  to  him  a  little  cell  which 
opened  towards  a  garden,  rich  with 
fruits  and  flowers  of  many  colors. 

For  seven  years   Khassoum   ibn  Taib 
lived  with  the  inspired  ones  of  the  Bir 


grim  thou  art  and  rich  in  knowledge,  but 
thou  hast  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of 
true  wisdom.    Seek  on  !" 

Khassoum  listened  to  the  voice  of 
Khizr  and  he  sought ;  he  read  and 
thought  and  read  again,  until  his  was  the 
knowledge  of  a  thousand  generations ; 
at  his  command  the  spirits  of  the  sol- 
diers, the  saints,  the  scholars  and  the 
great  men  of  the  past  would  fly  through 
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the  window  of  his  Httle  cell  and  keep 
him  company.  They  talked  to  him  and 
taught  him  until  it  seemed  that  he  had 
reached  the  limits  of  earthly  knowledge 

Nature  herself  was  his  teacher,  and 
nature  taught  him  the  language  of  the 
flowers  and  of  the  birds,  the  songs  of 
the  desert  winds  at  dawn  and  the  sayings 
of  the  gurgling  water  in  the  wells — but 
still  the  voice  of  Khizr  said :  "Khassoum, 
seek  on." 

He  sought — and  one  day  a  caravan 
passed  through  the  oasis  of  Bir  Tefguia, 
and  Khassoum  saw  amongst  it  a  girl ; 
she  was  of  those  Bedawin  who  do  not 
veil  their  faces,  and  he  thought  her  fairer 
than  the  young  day.  He  said  to  himself: 
"Now  have  I  found  what  the  voice  of  my 
mind  has  commanded  me  to  seek.  1 
have  found  love." 

He  went  to  the  girl  of  the  Bedawin 
and  said : 

"I  love  thee  and  thee  I  must  have.  I 
have  wandered  far  and  wide ;  my  roam- 
ing feet  have  brought  me  to  Mecca  and 
Medina,  across  the  four  deserts  and  even 
to  the  towns  of  Greece  and  of  Hindus- 
tan, the  home  of  the  unbelievers.  I 
have  seen  the  women  of  many  lands. 

"I  have  seen  the  women  of  Balout- 
chistan,  and  their  eyes  were  brown  and 
moist  like  those  of  the  timid  gazelle.  I 
have  looked  at  the  dark  women  of  the 
Nubian  plains,  and  I  thought  them  as 
beautiful  as  purple  shadows  of  the  dawn- 
ing sun.  My  eyes  have  beheld  the  raven 
locks  of  Persia's  maidens,  and  I  com- 
pared them  to  Leila;  I  dreamt  of  Jam- 
shid's  love.  I  have  heard  the  love  cry 
of  Circassian  slaves,  and  it  was  like 
Dama.scan  silk  torn  by  Damascan  dag- 
gers. But  thou  art  fairer  than  the  earth  ; 
thee  I  must  have,  be  thou  houri  or  peri. 

"The  moon  rises  only  for  thee.  Thy 
voice  is  like  the  nightingale's,  thy  breath 
like  the  wild  jasmine  of  Lybia's  distant 
shore.  My  heart  is  in  thy  hands,  as  is 
the  clay  in  the  hands  of  a  potter. 

"Thou  art  sweeter  than  the  roses  of 
Ispahan,  the  roses  of  a  thousand  leaves'; 
thou  art  as  graceful  as  the  waving  pines 
on  Syrian  hills.  I  love  thee,  thou  daugh- 
ter of  Bedawin :  I  love  thee.  Thee  I 
must  have,  or  I  die." 

These  were  the  words  of  Khassoum's 


great  love — and  the  voice  at  his  right 
said:  "Khassoum,  seek  on." 

But  love  had  sealed  his  ears  and  he 
did  not  hear. 

Aziza,  the  daughter  of  the  Bedawin, 
listened  to  the  words  of  his  heart ;  she 
looked  at  him  and  he  seemed  comely  in 
her  eyes. 

Then  there  were  loud  rejoicings 
among  the  Bedawin,  and  they  prepared 
everything  for  the  marriage  ceremony. 

But  the  hearts  of  the  derwishes  in  the 
great  monastery  of  the  Bir  Tefguia  were 
heavy  with  sadness,  and  El  Mansouri, 
their  wise  sheykh,  took  the  youth  aside 
and  said  to  him :  "Khassoum,  thou  art 
young  and  I  am  old ;  but  the  old  heart 
loves  the  young  heart.  Thus  I  ask  thee 
to  remember  the  saying  of  the  sage:  'He 
is  a  fool  who  marries  a  stranger.'  "  And 
Khassoum  answered,  laughing  carelessly  : 
"Great  sheykh,  thou  art  old  and  I  am 
young;  yet  does  the  young  heart  love 
the  old  heart.  Remember  thou  the  say- 
ing of  the  Persian  poet :  'Only  he  is  wise 
who  loves.'  " 

Then  the  kind  derwishes  bowed  their 
heads  to  the  decrees  of  inevitable  fate : 
and  they  talked  amongst  themselves,  and 
out  of  their  scanty  belongings  they  gave 
to  Khassoum,  that  he  might  send  a  suit- 
able dower  to  the  maiden's  father. 

And  on  the  seventh  day  after  the 
new  moon,  the  marriage  ceremonies  be- 
gan. There  was  feasting  during  four 
days ;  lambs  were  roasted  whole  and 
there  were  rivers  of  sherbet,  coffee  and 
unfermented  palm-wine.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  fourth  day  the  bride  went  to 
her  master's  tent  vvliich  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  sheykh,  El  Mansouri.  Her 
nails  were  stained  with  henna,  her  eye- 
brows were  blackened,  and  she  looked  as 
fair  as  the  rising  sun.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  her  brothers  and  male  cousins 
who  wore  branches  of  almond  and  j:is- 
mine  over  their  right  ears,  and  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  Khassoum,  the  son  of 
Taib. 

So  they  left  the  hospitable  oasis  of  Bir 
Tefguia  and  rode  for  many  a  day.  His 
love  grew,  and  he  thought  of  the  poets 
of  Teheran  and  he  called  her  Mer-el- 
Nissar,  the  .  un  amongst  women ;  but 
.still   he  could   hear  the  voice  of   Khizr 
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saying  to  him  at  dawn :  "Khassoum  ibn 
Taib,  seek,  seek  on,  and  thou  shalt  find." 
But  Khassoum  was  deaf  to  the  voice-  of 
Khizr,   the  mighty   spirit. 

One  night  Mer-el-Nissar  said  to  him : 
"Khassoum,  thy  heart  is  marked  with 
chastity  and  piety ;  thine  is  the  strength 
of  body  and  the  clearness  of  mind.  Thine 
eyes  glow  with  the  intense  light  of  those 
blessed  ones  who  are  rich  in  wisdom.  I 
love  thee  well.  Sweet  are  the  words 
which  flow  like  honey  from  thy  tongue, 
and  thou  callest  me  the  sun  amongst 
women,  the  loveliest  rose  amongst  the 
blooming  flowers.  Thou  hast  allowed 
me  to  partake  of  the  rich  fruit  of  knowl- 
edge stored  in  thy  brain,  for  thou  art  as 
good   as   thou   art    wise.      But   tell   me. 


lovest  me.  He  is  thy  only  brother  and 
surely  he  will  be  glad  to  see  thee,  and 
give  us  shelter  and  food  and  riches." 

Thus  she  begged  and  begged  until  she 
had  wearied  his  soul  and  he  assented. 

The  son  of  Taib  listened  not  to  the 
voice  of  Khizr  which  whispered  in  his 
ear :  "Khassoum,  remember  the  words 
of  Omar,  the  great  Caliph :  'Let  one  take 
council  of  a  woman  and  do  the  opposite 
of  what  she  says.'  " 

So  they  turned  their  dromedaries' 
heads  to  the  West  and  rode  for  many  a 
long  night  until  they  came  to  the  vil- 
lage of  El  Jebwina,  which  is  a  day's  ride 
from  the  holy  town  where  lived  Hadji 
Nassim,  the  rich  merchant.  When  they 
reached  El  Jebwina,  they  had  spent  their 


"SO  THEY   TURNED  THEIR   DROMEDARIES'    HEADS  TO  THE  WEST. 


Khassoum,  where  are  thy  people?  My 
limbs  are  weary  with  the  hard  yellow 
desert,  and  fain  would  I  rest  in  thy 
harem,  thy  one,  thy  favorite  wife.  Tell 
me,  Khassoum,  where  is  thy  clan  ?  Lead 
me  to  them  that  I  may  love  them  even 
as  I  love  thee." 

And  Khassoum  answered  saying : 
"Rose  of  my  heart,  my  father  is  dead, 
my  mother  is  dead.  I  have  no  relative 
but  one  brother,  Nassim;  he  is  richer 
than  the  Egyptian  merchants  who  live  in 
Jeddah,  but  his  heart  is  as  hard  as  the 
rock  of  Tarik." 

When  Mer-el-Nissar  heard  the  name 
of  Nassim  the  rich,  the  black  snake  of 
avarice  and  greed  reared  his  venomous 
head  in  her  heart,  and  she  cried :  "O 
Khassoum,   let  us   go  to   him   an'   thou 


last  purse ;  so  they  sold  their  dromedaries 
and  that  night  slept  among  the  animals' 
hoofs  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Khan.  The 
next  morning  they  set  out  on  foot,  just 
as  the  sun  appeared  on  Allah's  tent,  for 
they  hoped  to  enter  the  gates  of  the 
great  town  before  dawn  spread  its  gray 
bournous  over  the  land. 

They  walked  and  walked  and  walked 
until  their  feet  were  tired  and  sore,  when 
a  merchant  overtook  them.  Rubies  and 
diamonds  flashed  in  his  green  turban, 
his  cloak  was  of  the  finest  Bokhara  silk, 
and  he  rode  a  great  white  horse  which 
was  like  Borak,  the  lion-headed  horse  of 
the  Prophet,  on  whom  be  peace.  And 
behold  it  was  Nassim  himself,  the  rich 
brother,  the  man  with  the  heart  of 
stone. 
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Khassoum  recognized  him  and  said : 
"Nassim,  it  is  I,  thy  brother,  who  is 
speaking  to  thee,  and  this  is  the  woman 
who  shall  "be  the  mother  of  my  sons. 
We  are  on  our  way  to  thy  great  house. 
Wilt  thou  not  give  us  food  and  shelter?" 

Nassim  looked  at  his  brother,  and  then 
he  looked  at  the  unveiled  features  of  the 
Bedawin  girl ;  and  the  devil  of  lust  arose 
within  him,  the  devil  of  lust  and  cun- 
ning. 

He  jumped  from  his  horse  and  em- 
braced Khassoum,  even  as  Judas,  the  ac- 
cursed, embraced  Esa,  the  holy  messen- 
ger of  the  house  of  Imram,  and  said : 
"All  praise  to  the  Most  High  God,  Crea- 
tor of  the  ten  thousand  worlds !  All 
praise  to  the  most  Benign  Lord,  who 
weighs  life  and  death  in  the  hollow  of 
His  hand !  Praise  and  thanksgivmg  to 
the  Almighty  who  has  granted  me  this 
day  of  days,  who  in  his  munificence  has 
permitted  that  I  may  yet  behold  the  be- 
loved, the  beloved  features  of  Khassoum, 
the  brother  of  my  heart,  before  I  die! 
Surely  I  shall  give  shelter  and  food  to 
thee,  my  brother,  and  to  the  noble  daugh- 
ter of  the  Bedawin  who  walks  at  th} 
side.  Gladly  I  would  give  to  thee  my 
horse,  but  I  am  a  weak  man,  my  feet  are 
unused  to  the  hard  sand-grains  of  the 
desert.  But  my  horse  is  strong  enough 
for  two.  So  let  the  daughter  of  the 
Bedawin  mount  behind  me ;  and  thou, 
strong  brother,  canst  follow  on  foot,  until 
we  reach  the  house  of  our  father,  where 
I  shall  prepare  a  great  feast." 

Joy  and  gratitude  filled  the  heart  of 
Khassoum ;  he  helped  Mer-el-Nissar 
upon  the  saddle  behind  Nassim,  and  he 
heeded  not  the  voice  of  Khizr  which 
whispered  in  his  ear:  "Khassoum,  seek 
on,  and  do  not  listen  to  the  words  of 
those  rich  in  iniquity." 

Thus  they  proceeded  on  their  journey 
and  gradually  Nassim  increased  the  dis- 
tance between  himself  and  his  brother 
until  he  was  safely  out  of  hearing.  Then 
he  turned  slightly  in  his  high  saddle  and 
said :  "Girl  of  the  Bedawin,  remember 
the  saying  of  the  wise :  'Do  not  go  with 
him  who  is  poor  and  who  cannot  help 
thee;  for  in  this  world  he  cannot  serve 
thee,  and  in  the  next  world  thou  must 
be   weighed   by   thyself   in   Xhv   balance- 


scales  of  right  and  wrong,  and  he  cannot 
intercede  in  thy  behalf.'  Even  such  is 
my  brother  who  is  behind  us  dragging 
his  tired  feet  in  the  sand.  He  can  give 
thee  oothing  but  the  dry  fruits  of  star- 
vation and  misery.  But  me,  men  call  the 
rich  Nassim,  and  well  they  may.  The 
gates  which  bar  the  entrance  to  my 
palace  are  studded  with  golden  nails  and 
with  the  light  blue  stones  my  caravans 
bring  from  Afghanistan.  My  divans  are 
covered  with  silken  rugs  from  Khiva 
and  Bokhara,  and  even  the  meanest  of 
my  black  slaves  is  dressed  in  purple  and 
silver.  Mine  are  the  choicest  pearls,  and 
emeralds  without  flaws ;  mine  are  riches 
greater  than  those  which  Ali  Baba  found 
in  the  caves  of  the  forty  thieves.  Say 
but  the  one  word,  and  whatever  I  pos- 
sess is  thine.  As  to  Khassoum — be  not 
afraid ;  I  have  six  Giaour  merchants  in 
my  pay  who  will  swear  to  anything  I 
command  them  to.  And  who  is  the 
kadee  who  would  dare  to  accept  the  tes- 
timony of  the  miserable  Khassoum 
against  that  of  Nassim,  the  powerful,  the 
rich,  and  that  of  the  six  wealthiesc  un- 
believers in  the  holy  town  which  thou 
canst  see  looming  in  the  blue  distance?" 

Sons  of  Arabs,  did  not  Omar,  the 
great  Caliph,  the  successor  of  the  Pro- 
phet— on  whom  be  benedictions — say 
that  the  heart  of  woman  is  always  mer- 
cenary ?  Even  so ;  thus  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  Mer-el-Nissar, 
the  loveliest  sun  amongst  the  Bedawin, 
the  beloved  one  of  Khassoum's  heart, 
listened  with  joy  to  the  words  of  Nassim 
and  readily  agreed  to  his  evil  proposal. 
Accordingly,  when  they  came  to  a  cross- 
road, the  accursed  elder  son  of  Taib 
spurred  his  horse,  and  soon  he  and  the 
Bedawin  woman  were  nothing  but  a 
little  gray  cloud  of  dust  on  the  dim  hori- 
zon. In  vain  did  Khassoum  protest ; 
they  neither  heaj-d  nor  heeded  his  en- 
treaties ;  black  despair  and  sorrow  and  a 
great  understanding  came  over  him,  and 
lie  heard  the  voice  of  Khizr,  the  mighty 
spirit,  which  whispered  into  his  ear: 
"Seek  on,  thou  son  of  Arab  sires,  and 
thou  wilt  yet  learn  wisdom.  Thou  hast 
learned  one  lesson  today :  Do  not  put  all 
thy  eggs  into  one  basket,  and  if  thou 
dost,  give  not  the  ba.sket  in  keeping  of  a 
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woman — her  whom  Allah  has  created 
without  soul.  Now  go  to  the  holy  town 
and  prostrate  thyself  at  the  feet  of  the 
wise  kadee,  Mohammed  Ed-Din,  and 
there  thou  shalt  learn  the  lesson  of  jus- 
tice and  true  wisdom.  Seek  on,  Khas- 
soum." 

Wearily  Khassoum  continued  his  jour- 
ney towards  the  holy  town,  and  when  he 
arrived  here  he  went  to  the  house  of  the 


the  poor  and  the  friend  of  the  oppressed, 
gave  hospitality  to  the  son  of  Taib,  the 
noble  Khassoum,  and  the  next  morning, 
after  prayer,  he  sent  summons  to  Nassim 
and  to  the  Bedawin  woman  and  ordered 
them  to  appear  before  his  divan.  Nas- 
sim came  and  with  him  came  the  Be- 
dawin woman  and  also  the  six  Greek 
merchants  who  were  in  his  pay  and 
whom  he  had  brought  as  witnesses. 


y    I 


'BLACK     DESPAIR    AND    SORROW     AND     A    GREAT    UNDERSTANDING 
CAME  TO  HIM." 


kadee  and  told  him  what  had  happened 
to  him. 

Mohammed  Ed-Din  listened  and  said : 
"By  the  praised  name  of  Hassan,  the 
son  of  AH — on  whom  be  peace  forever — 
justice  shall  be  thine,  and  dire  punish- 
ment the  lot  of  those  who  dare  to  break 
the  laws  of  the  written  word  of  the 
Koran.  Did  not  the  Prophet — blessings 
on  him — say  that  Allah  will  not  wrong 
any  one,  even  the  weight  of  an  ant?" 

That  night  the  kadee,  the  protector  of 


The  kadee  told  him  of  what  his 
brother  had  accused  him,  and  he  an- 
swered:  "O  kadee  full  of  wisdom,  judge 
not  before  thou  knowest  and  remember 
the  saying  of  the  wise :  'Look  first  to  the 
end  of  whatever  thou  undertakest,  and 
then  act  accordingly.'  Khassoum  is  in- 
deed my  brother,  but  he  is  envious  of  my 
riches  and  he  loves  me  not.  Give  not 
access  in  thy  heart  to  his  deceptions,  and 
remember  the  words  of  the  Messenger — 
on  whom  be  peace — that  lies  and  cunning 
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deceptions  ar;>  the  forerunners  of  the  ac- 
cursed work  01  *^atan,  the  evil  one.  Thou 
art  just,  O  kadcv  and  the  dirt  of  lying 
deceptions  cannot  sully  the  hem  of  thy 
white  garments  of  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom. Mohammed  Ed-Din,  these  are  my 
witnesses,  six  merchants  of  this  holy 
town,  honored  by  every  one  and  wealthy 
in  the  world's  goods ;  they  will  swear  to 
thee  that  they  have  known  this  woman 
for  many  years  as  the  favorite  inmate  of 
my  harem." 

The  kadee  told  the  six  merchants  to 
approach,  and  the  first  merchant  said : 
"Verily,  O  kadee,  I  have  known  this 
woman  for  long  years  as  the  Fatima  of 
the  Hadji's  harem.  Many  a  shawl  and 
many  a  cunningly  worked  rug  have  I 
sold  to  her." 

The  second  merchant  said:  "O  kadee, 
truth  is  ever  its  own  defense.  This  is 
the  woman  which  long  ago  Nassim 
brought  from  amongst  the  tribes.  Many 
a  yard  of  silk  have  I  spread  at  her  feet, 
that  she  might  choose  and  buy." 

The  third  merchant  said :  "It  is  she, 
the  apple  of  Nassim's  eye.  I  remember 
well  how,  seven  years  ago,  she  came  to 
my  little  shop  in  the  bazaar,  accompanied 
by  two  black  attendants,  and  bought 
from  me  at  a  cheap  price,  be  it  said,  an 
amber  necklace  which  had  once  be- 
longed to  his  eminent  Highness,  the 
great  Effendi  Bey  of  Tripoli." 

The  fourth  merchant  said :  "Trade  is 
needful  for  a  poor  man.  Of  me  Nassim 
bought  slippers  and  jewels  and  Turkish 
sweets  when,  many  years  ago,  he  paid 
the  dower  to  the  father  of  this  woman." 

The  fifth  merchant  said:  "I  am  an 
ignorant  man,  and  speech  does  not  come 
readily  to  my  lips.  But  may  I  never 
enter  the  Christian  paradise  if  this  is  not 
the  shining  one  of  Nassim's  harem,  and 
if  she  has  not  bought  many  pounds  of 
spices  and  .sugar  in  my  poor  shop." 

The  sixth  merchant  said :  "May  my 
right  hand  wither  as  does  the  thirsty 
date-tree  when  the  well  dries  up,  if  I  do 
not  speak  the  truth ;  verily  I  declare  that 
this  is  the  well-beloved  favorite  woman 
of  Nassim's  household !  She  is  a  Be- 
dawin,  and  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  tribesmen  she  came  here  unveiled; 
but  she  obeyed  her  master's  wishes,  and 


I  am  the  merchant  who  sold  to  her  the 
first  black  and  gold  Egyptian  veil,  to 
hide  her  chaste  features  from  the  impu- 
dent glance  of  the  multitude." 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  six 
Giaour  merchants,  and  the  kadee  was 
puzzled ;  and  though  he  knew  in  the  in- 
most chamber  of  his  heart  that  Khas- 
soum  was  speaking  the  truth,  he  did  not 
know  how  to  prove  it.  He  thought  and 
thought  and  thought,  O  you  children  of 
Arabs,  until  Ilyas,  the  great  Kutb,  heard 
his  praying  thoughts  and  left  his  abode 
on  the  roof  of  the  Kaabah  in  Mecca  to 
fly  across  the  Western  desert  and  to 
bring  to  Mohammed  Ed-Din  the  inspira- 
tion which  he  needed.  Ilyas  spoke  to  the 
soul  of  the  kadee,  and  the  kadee  ex- 
claimed :  "Hafiz,  my  faithful  slave,  go 
thou  to  the  house  of  Hadji  Nassim  and 
bring  to  me  the  dogs  which  belong  to  his 
household." 

The  slave  bowed  and  left,  and  soon  he 
returned  leading  on  a  chain  the  two  dogs 
of  Nassim's  house,  two  strong  Kabyle 
dogs  with  black  bristly  hair  and  huge 
teeth. 

The  kadee  ordered  the  woman  to  con- 
front the  dogs:  "If  thou  hast  been  in 
Nassim's  harem  for  long  years,  they  will 
surely  recognize  thee."  She  obeyed 
trembling,  and  though  she  tried  her  best 
to  talk  to  them  with  sweet  words  and 
gestures  of  blandishment,  the  dogs 
growled  at  her  and  showed  their  teeth 
and  proved  clearly  that  the  woman  was 
a  stranger  to  them. 

Then  the  wise  kadee  raised  his  hands 
and  said:  "Nassim,  and  thou,  woman  of 
the  Bedawin,  I  sentence  you  according 
to  the  words  in  the  book  of  the  Koran: 
'If  any  of  the  true  believers  commit  the 
crime  of  adultery,  punish  them  both ; 
produce  witnesses  against  them,  im- 
I)rison  them  in  separate  apartments  until 
death  release  them,  or  Allah  affordeth 
them  a  way  to  escape.  And  you,  Greek 
infidels,  remember  the  words;  *Woe  be 
unto  those  who  give  false  testimony.'  Ye 
shall  have  your  hands  and  feet  cut  off, 
and  be  thrown  out  into  the  yellow  desert, 
until  Allah  takes  pity  on  you  and  relieves 
you  from  your  pains.'  " 

Then  the  kadee  clapped  his  hands  and 
slaves  came,  and  tliey  took  Nassim  and 
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Mer-el-Nissar  and  the  six  merchants 
and  did  to  them  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  kadee. 

And  Mohammed  Ed-Din,  the  judge 
who  was  as  wise  as  Haroun-el-Rashid. 
turned  to  the  men  who  had  gathered  to 
hear  him  administer  justice  and  punish- 
ment, and  said : 

"Today  I  have  proved  that  the  testi- 
mony of  two  dogs  is  more  to  be  beHeved 
than  the  testimony  of  Nassim,  the  rich, 
and  that  of  six  Greek  merchants." 

You  ask  me  what  became  of  Khas- 
soum,  ye  sons  of  Arabs? 

Khassoum  bowed  before  the  wise 
judge  and  praised  him,  and  then  he 
turned  his  face  towards  Mecca;  he  wan- 
dered towards  the  rising  sun,  for  the 
voice  of  Khizr  was  still  whispering  into 
his  ear:  "Go  out  into  the  yellow  lands, 
Khassoum  ibn  Taib,  and  seek  on,  that 
thou  mayest  find  Islam,  that  thou  mayest 
find  true  resignation." 

For  many  a  year,  he  wandered  in  the 
wilderness,  without  sandals  to  protect 
his  blistering  feet,  fasting  and  praying 
and  avoiding  the  habitations  of  mankind, 
until  he  had  become  a  holy  Welee,  a  mas- 
ter in  the  true  faith.  Khizr  was  always 
before  him,  spreading  his  great  silver 
wings,  pointing  the  way  like  a  shining 
guiding  star  and  speaking  to  him  at 
dawn. 

Many  a  time  Eblis  and  his  host  of 
evil  demons  tried  to  tempt  him,  but  he 


was  steadfast  and  practiced  self-denial 
until  he  was  a  saint,  holier  than  Esh- 
Shiblee  himself. 

One  day,  during  Dhu-l-Hijjeh,  the 
holy  month  of  pilgrimages,  he  wandered 
from  the  mountains  into  the  desert  until 
he  came  to  the  caravan  road  which  leads 
from  Timbuctoo  to  the  oasis  of  the 
Northern  Sahara.  He  spread  his  ragged 
bournoiis  and  lay  down,  his  forehead 
touching  the  ground,  and  for  three  days 
and  three  nights  he  did  not  sleep,  nor 
did  he  touch  food  or  drink,  but  he  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  the  words 
"La  ilah  illallah,"  until  his  mind  had  ab- 
sorbed the  deepest  meaning  of  Islam : 
There  is  no  God  but  the  God. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day, 
Khizr  gently  closed  his  eyes,  but  the  eyes 
of  his  soul  were  wide  open,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  was  in  the  court-yard  of 
a  huge  palace,  whose  roof  melted  dimly 
into  the  silvery  blueness  of  the  skies ; 
the  walls  of  the  palace  were  of  pearl  and 
red  jacinth  and  yellow  gold ;  and  wher- 
ever he  turned  his  eyes,  he  saw  written 
on  these  walls  the  shining  words :  La 
ilah  illallah  *  *  *  From  afar  he  could 
hear  the  rippling  waters  of  Selsebil,  the 
river  that  flows  through  Paradise,  and 
he  felt  an  indescribable  happiness. 

And  Khizr  summoned  Azrael,  the 
black-winged  angel  of  death,  and  Azrael 
came  and  kissed  lightly  the  lips  of  Khas- 
soum, the  pilgrim,  the  son  of  Taib,  the 
Welee,  the  great  saint. 


Hagoromo,  The  Winged  Robe 

(A  Japanese  Folk -Tale) 
By  Yamato  Ichihashi 

Illustrated  by  Sekko  SKimada 

In  Japan,  folk-tales  are  abundant,  and  some  have  been  worked 
Into  an  elaborate  and  dignified  form  of  literature.  Tales  relative 
to  fishermen  are  numerous,  and  rightly  so,  for  the  Japanese  in 
their  primitive  stage  were  mainly  fishermen.  Of  these  "Hago- 
romo" or  Winged-robe,  is  perhaps  most  beautiful.  The  tale  given 
below  is  in  its  simple  form. 

^£  N  the  happy  old  davs  when  the  world  was  yet  young  and 
jl  pure,  there  lived  an  old  fisherman  in  his  snug  little  hut  on 
^^  the  pine-clad  shore  of  Mio.  Beautiful  is  the  white,  sandy 
shore  of  Mio,  washed  by  the  surging  waves  of  the  Suruga  Bay. 
Overlooking  the  pine  grove  and  the  Suruga  Bay  rises  Mount  Fuji. 

Seeing  this  beautiful  place,  Amano  Otome,  a  celestial  maiden, 
was  once  tempted  to  visit.  She  alighted  at  the  pine  grove  of  Mio ; 
taking  oflf  her  hagoromo,  the  winged-robe  with  which  she  flew 
down  from  heaven,  and  leaving  it  upon  a  branch  of  a  pine  tree,  she 
strolled  off  into  the  grove. 

Presently  the  wearied  fisherman,  happy  with  the  day's  catch, 
came  plodding  along  the  beach  and  saw  the  dazzling  gown.  With  a 
mixture  of  fear  and  joy  he  took  it  down.  So  wonderous  a  robe 
mortal  eyes  never  before  had  beheld.  He  thought  it  a  celestial  gift, 
and  hurried  homeward  to  delight  his  wife. 

Now  the  angel,  after  a  pleasant  stroll,  returned  to  the  pine  to 
put  on  her  hagoromo.  But  the  gown  was  gone  and  great  was  her 
grief.  At  last  she  espied  the  rude  fisherman  with  her  gown.  She 
called  and  begged  him  to  return  the  robe.     But  he  shook  his  head. 

The  maiden,  imploring,  said  in  her  tears,  "I  am  none  other  than 
an  angel  dwelling  in  heaven,  the  raiment  under  your  arm  is  my 
hagoromo.     Without  it  I  may  never  return  to  my  celestial  alx)de." 

The  old  fisherman  pitied  her  and  restored  the  garb,  but  asked 
her  to  dance  a  heavenly  dance.  Overcome  with  joy  the  angel 
donned  her  robe  of  wings  and"  danced  upon  the  silvery  strand  by 
the  blue  sea.  The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  tinted  her  flowing  robe 
golden,  and  the  gentle  evening  breeze  played  sweet  music  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  pine.  Dancing  round  and  round  and  soaring  higher 
and  higher,  she  passed  into  the  Milky  Way  and  disappeared. 
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From   Drawii  g  by   Sekko  Shimada. 
'DAN'CING    ROUND    AND    ROUND,    AND    SOARING    HIGHER    AND    HIGHER,    SHE    PASSED    INTO    THE 

MILKY   WAY.'- 


■INTO  THB   MIDDLB  OF  THE   BOAO  8PBAMO    A    LITHE   FinCRB." 


Triggerfingeritis" 

Record  of  a  Few  of  the  Cases  I  Have  Observed 


By  Edgar  Beecher  Bronson  f 

Drawings  by  Charles  S.  Price 


N  the  Plains  thirty  years 
ago  there  were  two  types 
of  man-killers ;  and  these 
two  types  were  subdivided 
into  classes. 

The  first  type  numbered 
all  who  took  life  in  contravention  of  law. 
This  type  was  divided  into  three  classes. 

A.  Outlaws  to  whom'  blood-letting 
had  become  a  mania. 

B.  Outlaws  who  killed  in  defense  of 
their  spoils  or  liberty. 

C.  Otherwise  good  men  who  had 
slain  in  the  heat  of  private  quarrel,  and 
either  "gone  on  the  scout"  or  "jumped 
the  country"  rather  than  submit  to  ar- 
rest. 

The  second  type  included  all  who  slew 
in  support  of  law  and  order.  This  type, 
in  turn,  included  six  classes : 

A.  United  States  Marshals. 

B.  Sheriffs  and  their  deputies. 

C.  Stage  or  railway  express  guards, 
called  "messengers." 
■  D.  Private  citizens  organized  as  vigi- 
lance committees — these  often  none  too 
discriminating  and  not  infrequently  the 
blind  or  willing  instruments  of  individ- 
ual grudge  or  greed. 

E.  Unorganized  bands  of  ranchmen 
who  took  the  trail  of  marauders  on  life 
or  property  and  never  quit  it. 

F.  "Inspectors"  (detectives)  for 
Stock  Growers'  Associations. 

Throughout  the  70s  and  well  into  the 
'80s,     in     Wyoming,    Dakota,    Western 

'Author's  Note — Triggerfingeritis  is  an  acute  irritatiqn  of  the  sensory  nerves  of 
the  index  finger  of  habitual  gun-packers;    usually  fatal — to  some  one. 

tEditor's  Note — When  barely  twenty-one  Mr.  Bronson  located  the  first  cattle  ranch 
ever  established  in  the  heart  of  the  Sioux  country,  midway  between  Fort  Loraine  and 
the  Black  Hills,  100  miles  north  of  the  North  Platte,  and  there  lived  through  the 
first  five  years  he  writes  of,  later  ranching  and  trail  driving  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 


Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
and  West  Texas,  courts  were  idle  most 
of  the  time  and  lawyers  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth.  The  then  state  of  local  so- 
ciety was  so  rudimentary  that  it  had  not 
acquired  the  habit  of  appeal  to  the  law 
for  settlement  of  its  differences.  And 
while  it  may  sound  an  anachronism,  it 
is  nevertheless  the  simple  truth  that 
while  life  was  far  less  secure  through 
that  period,  average  personal  honesty 
then  ranked  higher  and  depredations 
against  property  were  fewer  than  any 
time  since.  So  soon  as  society  had  "ad- 
vanced" to  a  point  where  the  victim 
could  be  relied  on  to  carry  his  wrongs  to 
court,  judges  began  working  overtime 
and  lawyers  fattening. 

But  of  the  actual  pioneers  who  took 
their  lives  into  their  hands  and  reck- 
lessly staked  them  in  their  every-day 
goings  and  comings,  as,  for  instance, 
did  all  who  ventured  into  the  Sioux 
country  north  of  the  Platte  between  '75 
and  '80,  few  long  stayed  (no  matter 
what  their  occupation)  who  were  slow 
on  the  trigger;  it  was  back  to  Mother 
Earth  or  to  home  for  them. 

Of  the  supporters  of  the  law  in  that 
period,  Boone  May  was  one  of  the  finest 
examples  any  frontier  community  ever 
boasted.  Early  in  '76  he  came  to  Chey- 
enne with  an  elder  brother  and  engaged 
in  freighting  thence  overland  to  the 
Black  Hills.  Quite  half  the  length  of 
the  stage  road  was  then  infested  by  hos- 
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tile  Sioux.  This  meant  heavy  risks  and 
high  pay.  Tlie  brothers  prospered  so 
handsoniely  that,  toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  Boone  withdrew  from  freighting, 
bought  a  few  cattle  and  horses  and  built 
and  occupied  a  ranch  at  the  stage-road 
crossing  of  Lance  Creek,  midway  be- 
tween the  Platte  and  Deadwood,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Sioux  country. 

Boone  was  then  well  under  thirty, 
graceful  of  figure,  dark  haired,  wore  a 
slender  downy  mustache  that  only  served 
to  emphasize  his  youth,  but  possessed 
that  reserve  and  repose  of  manner  most 
typical  of  the  utterly  fearless. 

The  Sioux  made  his  acquaintance 
early — to  their  grief.  One  night  they  de- 
scended on  his  ranch  and  carried  off  all 
the  stage  horses  and  most  of  Boone's. 

Notwithstanding  the  "sign"  showed 
there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  in  the  party, 
at  daylight  Boone  took  their  trail — alone! 

The  third  day  thereafter  he  returned 
to  the  ranch  with  all  the  stolen  stock — 
and  a  dozen  split-eared  Indian  ponies, — 
taken  as  compensation  for  his  trouble, — 
taken  at  what  cost  of  strategy  or  blood 
Boone  never  told. 

Learning  of  this  exploit  from  his  driv- 
ers, Al.  Patrick,  the  superintendent  of 
(he  stage  line,  took  the  next  coach  to 
Lance  Creek  and  brought  Boone  back  to 
Deadwood,  enlisted  in  his  corps  of  "mes- 
>engers" ;  he  was  too  good  timber  to 
miss. 

At  that  time  every  coach  southbound 
from  Deadwood  to  Cheyenne  carried 
tliousands  in  its  mail  pouches  and  ex- 
press boxes ;  o.nd  once  a  week  a  "treas- 
ure coach"  armored  with  boiler  plate, 
carrying  no  passengers  and  guarded  by 
>ix  or  eight  "messengers"  or  "sawed-off 
shot-gun  men,"  conveved  often  as  high 
as  $200,000  of  hard-won  Black-Hills 
gold  bars.  Thus  it  naturally  followed 
that  throughout  77  and  78,  it  was  the 
exception  for  a  coach  to  get  through 
from  the  Cheywater  to  Jenny's  stockade 
without  being  held  up  by  bandits  at  least 
once.  Any  that  happened  to  escape  Jack 
Wadkin's  in  the  south  were  likely  to 
fall  prey  to  Dune  Blackburn  in  the 
north — these  two  the  most  desperate 
bandit  leaders  in  the  country. 

In  February  78,  I  had  occasion  to  fol- 


low some  cattle  thieves  from  Fort  Lo- 
raine  to  Deadwood.  Returning  south  by 
coach  one  bitter  evening,  we  pulled  into 
Lance  Creek,  eight  passengers  inside, 
Boone  May  and  myself  on  the  box  with 
'Gene  Barnett,  the  driver,  "Stocking," 
another  famous  messenger  roosted  atop 
of  the  coach  behind  us,  fondling  his 
sawed-ofT  shot-gun. 

From  Lance  Creek,  south  lay  the 
greatest  danger  zone.  At  that  point, 
therefore,  Boone  and  "Stocking"  shifted 
from  the  coach  to  the  saddle,  and,  as 
'Gene  popped  his  whip  and  the  coach 
crunched  away  through  the  snow,  both 
dropped  back  perhaps  thirty  yards  be- 
hind us. 

An  hour  later,  just  as  the  coach  got 
well  within  a  broad  belt  of  plumb  bushes 
that  lined  the  north  bank  of  Old  Wo- 
man's Fork,  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
road  sprang  a  lithe  figure  that  threw  a 
snap  sliot  over  'Gene's  head  and  halted 
us.  Instantly  six  others  surrounded  the 
coach  and  ordered  us  down.  I  already 
had  a  foot  on  the  nigh  front  wheel  to 
descend,  when  a  shot  out  of  the  brush  to 
the  west  (Boone's  I  later  learned) 
dropped  the  man  ahead  of  the  team. 

There  followed  a  quick  interchange  of 
shots  for  perhaps  a  minute,  certainly  no 
more,  and  then  I  heard  Boone's  cool 
voice : 

"Drive  on,  'Gene !" 

"Move  an'  I'll  kill  you!"  came  in  a 
hoarse  bandit  voice  from  the  thicket 
east  of  us. 

"Drive  on,  'Gene,  or  /  '//  kill  you," 
came  then  from  Boone,  in  a  tone  of  such 
chilling  menace  that  'Gene  threw  the 
bud  into  the  leaders  and  away  we  flew 
— at  a  pace  materially  improved  by 
three  or  four  shots  the  bandits  sent 
singing  past  our  ears,  over  the  team ! 

The  next  down-coach  brought  to 
Cheyenne  the  comforting  news  that 
Boone  and  "Stocking"  had  killed  four  of 
the  bandits  and  stampeded  the  other 
three ! 

Within  six  months  after  Boone  was 
employed,  both  Dune  Blackburn  and 
Jack  Wadkins  disappeared  from  the 
stage  road,  dropped  out  of  sight  like  the 
earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  them, 
as  it  probably  had. 


"RIGHT   HEBE   IS   WHERE   YOU   CASH    n\. 
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Boone,  who  had  a  way  of  absenting 
himself  for  days  from  his  routine  duties 
along  the  stage  road,  slipped  off  entirely 
alone  after  this  new  quarry  precisely  as 
he  had  followed  the  Sioux  horse  raiders, 
and,  while  he  never  admitted  it,  the  be- 
lief was  general  that  he  had  run  down 
and  "planted"  both.  Indeed  it  is  al- 
most a  certainty  this  is  true,  for  beasts 
of  their  type  never  change  their  stripes 
and  sure  it  is  that  neither  were  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  after  their  disappear- 
ance from  the  Deadwood  trail. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
78,  and  also  at  or  near  the  stage  cross- 
ing of  Old  Woman's  Fork,  Boone  and 
one  companion  fought  eight  bandits  led 
by  a  man  named  Tolle,  on  whose  head 
was  a  large  reward  earned  by  him  in  a 
hold-up  of  a  Union  Pacific  express  train 
near  Green  River.  This  brand  was,  in  a 
way,  more  lucky,  for  five  escaped,  but  of 
the  three  otherwise  engaged  one  fur- 
nished a  head  Boone  toled  in  a  gunnv 
sack  to  Cheyenne  and  cashed  in  fot 
$5,000,  if  my  memory  rightly  serves. 

This  incident  was  practically  the  last 
of  the  serious  hold-ups  on  the  Cheyenne 
road.  A  few  pikers  followed  and  "stood- 
up"  a  coach  occasionally,  but  the  strong 
organized  bands  were  extinct. 

Throughout  '79  Boone's  activities  were 
transferred  to  the  Sidney-Deadwood 
road,  where  "Curley"  and  "Lame 
Johnny"  for  several  months  before 
Boone's  coming,  had  held  sway.  "Lame 
Johnny"  was  shortly  thereafter  captured 
— and  hanged  on  Big  Cottonwood,  to 
the  lone  tree  that  gave  the  creek  its 
name. 

A  few  months  later  "Curley"  was  cap- 
tured by  Boone  and  another,  but  was 
never  jailed  or  tried.  When  nearing 
Deadwood,  he  tried  to  escape  from 
Boone — and  failed  I 

With  the  Sioux  pushed  back  within 
the  lines  of  their  new  reservation  in 
Southern  Dakota  and  semi-pacified,  and 
with  the  Sidney  road  swept  clean  of  road 
agents,  life  in  Boone's  old  haunts  be- 
came, for  him,  too  tame. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  while  trapping 
was  then  no  better  within  than  without 
the  Sioux  reservation,  the  winter  of 
79- '80  found    Boone    and    four    mates 


camped  on  the  Cheyenne  River  below  the 
mouth  of  Elk  Creek,  well  within  the 
reserve,  trapping  the  main  stream  and 
its  tributaries.  For  a  month  they  were 
undisturbed,  and  a  goodly  store  of  fiH* 
was  fast  accumulating.  Then  one  fine 
morning,  while  breakfast  was  cooking 
out  from  the  cover  of  an  adjacent  hilJ 
and  down  upon  them  charged  a  Sioux 
war  party,  150  strong. 

Boone's  four  mates  barely  had  time 
to  take  cover  below  the  hard-by  river 
bank — under  Boone's  orders,  before  fire 
opened. 

Down  straight  upon  them  the  Sioux 
charged  in  a  solid  mass,  heels  kicking 
and  quirts  pounding  their  split-eared 
ponies,  until,  come  within  a  hundred 
yards,  the  mass  broke  into  single  file 
and  raced  past  the  camp,  each  warrior 
lying  along  the  off-side  of  his  pony  and 
firing  beneath  his  neck — the  usual  but 
utterly  stupid  and  suicidal  Sioux  tactics, 
for  accurate  fire  under  such  conditions 
is  of  course  impossible. 

Meantime  Boone  stood  quietly  by  the 
camp  fire,  entirely  in  the  open,  coolly 
potting  the  enemy  as  regularly  and  surely 
as  a  master  wing  shot  thinning  a  flight 
of  ducks. 

Three  times  they  so  charged  and 
Boone  so  received  them,  pouring  into 
them  a  steady,  deadly  fire  out  of  his 
Winchester  and  two  pistols. 

And  when  after  the  third  charge  the 
war  party  drew  off  for  good,  forty-odd 
ponies  and  twenty-odd  warriors  lay 
upon  the  plain,  stark  evidence  of  Boone's 
wonderful  nerve  and  marksmanship. 
Shortly  after  the  fight  one  of  his  mates 
told  me  that  while  he  and  the  three 
others  were  doing  their  best,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  nearly  all  the  dead  fell 
before  lioone's  fire. 


A  type  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
of  the  debonair  Boone  May  was  Caj)- 
tain  Jim  Smith,  one  of  the  best  peace 
officers  the  frontier  ever  knew.  Of  Cap- 
tain Smith's  early  history  nothing  was 
known,  except  that  he  had  served  with 
great  credit  as  a  captain  of  artillery  in 
the  Union  Army.  He  first  appeared  on 
the    Union    Pacific    during   construction 
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'BBFOEB    DOC   COULD   THROW    IN    ANOTHER   SHELL.    BILLY    WAS    UPON    HIM." 


•AT   A   HHAnP  BRSD  OF  TUB  TRAIL  TIIKY    HAN    INTO   IXM"   AND   FIVK  OP   1118   MRN." 
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days  in  the  late  '60s.  Serving  in  various 
capacities  as  railroad  detective,  marshal, 
stock  inspector,  etc.,  for  eighteen  years. 
Captain  Smith  wrote  more  red  history 
with  his  pistol  (bar  May's  work  on  the 
Sioux)  than  any  two  men  of  his  time. 

The  last  I  knew  of  him  he  had  enough 
dead  outlaws  to  his  credit — thirty  odd — 
to  start,  if  not  a  respectable,  at  least  a 
fair-sized  graveyard.  Confronted  by 
Captain  Jim,  his  mere  look  was  enough 
to  nigh  still  the  heart-beat  and  paralyze 
the  pistol  hand  of  any  but  the  wildest  and 
woolliest  of  them  all.  With  great  burn- 
ing black  eyes,  glowering  unblinking, 
deadly  menace  from  cavernous  sockets 
of  extraordinary  depth,  set  in  a  colossal, 
grim  face  traversed  by  a  straight,  thin- 
lipped  mouth  that  never  showed  teeth, 
ambushed  beneath  a  heavy,  tight-curling, 
black  mustache  and  supported  by  a  stiff, 
black  imperial  that  always  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  holding  the  under  lip  closely 
glued  to  the  upper,  a  mouth  about  which, 
in  years  of  intimacy,  I  never  once  saw 
the  faintest  hint  of  a  smile ;  with  tre- 
mendous breadth  of  shoulders  and  depth 
of  chest,  big-boned,  lean-loined,  quick 
and  furtive  of  movement  as  a  panther. 
Captain  Jim  was  altogether  the  most 
fearsome-looking  man  I  ever  saw,  the 
very  incarnation  of  a  relentless,  inexor- 
able, indomitable,  avenging  Nemesis. 

Like  most  men  lacking  humor,  Capt. 
Jim  was  devoid  of  vices ;  like  all  men 
lacking  sentiment  he  cultivated  no  inti- 
macies. Throughout  those  years  Capt. 
Jim  loved  nothing,  animate  or  inanimate, 
but  his  guns — the  full  length  .45  that 
nestled  in  its  breast  scabbard  next  his 
heart,  the  short  .45,  sawed  off  two  inches 
in  front  of  the  cylinder,  that  he  always 
carried  in  a  deep  side  pocket  of  his  long 
sack  coat,  often  a  much  patched  pocket, 
for  Jim  was  a  notable  economist  of  time 
and  usually  fired  from  within  the 
pocket. 

That  he  loved  those  guns  I  know,  for 
often  have  I  seen  him  fondle  them  as 
tenderly  as  a  mother  her  first  born. 

In  79  Sidney  was  a  hell-hole,  filled 
with  the  most  desperate  toughs,  come  to 
prey  upon  overland  travelers  to  and 
from  the  Black  Hills.     Of  these  toughs 


McCarthy,  proprietor  of  the  biggest  sa- 
loon and  gambling  house  in  town,  was 
the  leading  spirit  and  boss.  Nightly,  men 
who  would  not  gamble  were  drugged  or 
slugged  or  leaded.  Town  marshals 
came  and  went — either  feet  first  or  on  a 
keen  run.  So  long  as  its  property  re- 
mained unmolested  the  Union  Pacific 
management  did  not  mind. 

But  one  night  the  depot  was  robbed 
of  $60,000  in  gold  bullion,  of  course  the 
work  of  the  local  gang.  Then  the  Union 
Pacific  got  busy — Pete  Shelby  summoned 
Capt.  Jim  to  Omaha  and  committed  the 
Sidney  situation  to  his  charge. 

Frequenting  haunts  where  he  knew 
the  news  would  be  wired  to  Sidney,  Jim 
casually  mentioned  he  was  going  out 
there  to  clean  out  the  town,  and  purposed 
killing  McCarthy  on  sight.  This  he 
rightly  judged  would  stampede  or  throw 
a  chill  into  a  lot  of  pikers  and  simplify 
his  task. 

Arrived  in  Sidney,  Capt.  Jim  found 
McCarthy  absent  at  North  Platte,  due 
to  return  the  next  day.  Come  to  the 
station  the  next  morning,  Jim  found  the 
express  reported  three  hours  late  and  re- 
turned to  his  room  in  the  Railway 
House,  fifty  yards  north  of  the  depot, 
doffed  coat,  shoulder  scabbard  and  boots, 
and  laid  down,  shortly  falling  into  a 
doze  that  near  cost  him  his  life. 

Most  inconsiderately  the  train  made 
up  nearly  an  hour  of  its  lost  time.  His 
awakening  was  sudden,  but  not  sudden 
enough.  Before  he  had  time  to  rise  at 
the  sound  of  the  softly  opening  door, 
McCarthy  was  over  him  with  a  pistol  at 
his  head.  Jim's  left  hand  nearly 
touched  the  gun-pocket  of  his  coat  and 
his  right  lay  in  reach  of  the  other  gun, 
but  his  slightest  movement  meant  in- 
stant death. 

"Heerd  you  come  to  hang  my  hide  up 
an'  skin  the  town,  but  you're  under  a 
'copper'  and  my  open-play  wins.  Black 
Jim ;  see  ?"  growled  McCarthy. 

"Well,  Mac,"  coolly  answered  Jim, 
"you're  a  bigger  d — n  fool  than  I  al- 
lowed. Never  heard  of  you  before 
makin'  a  killin'  there  was  nothin'  in.  To 
hell  with  you  and  your  gang.  Fm  after 
that  bullion,  and  I  've  got  a  straight  tip 
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'Lame  Johnny's'  the  bird  that  hooked 
on  to  it.  If  you're  standing  in  with  him, 
you  better  lead  me  a  plenty,  for  if  you 
don't,  I'll  sure  get  him." 

"Honest?  Is  that  right,  Jim?  Aint 
lyin'  none?"  queried  McCarthy,  relieved 
of  the  belief  his  gang  were  suspected. 

"Sure  she  's  right,  Mac." 

"But  I  heerd  you  done  said  you  was 
comin'  to  do  me,"  persisted  McCarthy. 

"Think  I  'm  d — n  fool  enough  to  light 
in  diggin'  my  own  grave,  by  sendin*  love 
messages  like  that  to  a  gun  expert  like 
you,  Mac?"  asked  Capt.  Jim. 

Whether  it  was  the  subtle  flattery  or 
Jim's  argument,  Mac  lowered  his  gun, 
and  while  backing  out  of  the  room  re- 
marked: "Nothin'  in  mixin'  it  with  you, 
Jim,  if  you  dont  want  me." 

But  McCarthy  was  no  more  than  out 
of  the  room  till  Jim  slid  off  the  bed 
quick  as  a  cat ;  softly  as  a  cat  on  his 
noiseless  stockinged  feet  he  followed 
McCarthy  down  the  hall ;  crafty  as  a  cat 
he  crept  down  the  creaking  stair-case, 
tread  for  tread,  a  scant  arm's  length 
behind  his  prey — why,  God  only  knows, 
unless  for  a  savage  joy  in  longer  hold- 
ing another  thug's  life  in  his  hands — so 
hung,  like  a  leech  to  the  blood  it  loves, 
across  the  corridor  and  to  the  middle  of 
the  trunk  room  that  lay  between  the 
hall  and  the  hotel  office. 
•  There  Jim  spoke : 

"Oh!  Mr.  McCarthy!" 

McCarthy  whirled,  drawing  his  gun, 
just  in  time  to  receive  a  bullet  squarely 
through  the  heart ! 

During  the  day  Jim  got  two  more 
scalps  and  the  rest  of  the  McCarthy 
gang  got  the  impression  it  was  up  to 
them  to  pull  their  freight  out  of  Sidney 
— and  acted  on  it. 

In  1882  the  smokie  of  the  Lincoln 
County  war  still  hung  in  the  timber  of 
the  Ruidoso  and  the  Bonito,  a  feud  in 
which  nearly  300  New  Mexicans  lost 
their  lives.  Depredations  on  the  Mesco- 
lero  Reservation  were  so  frequent  that 
the  Indians  were  near  open  revolt. 

Needing  a  red-blooded  agent,  the  In- 
dian Bureau  sought  and  got  one  in  Major 
W.  H.  H,  Llewellyn,  since  Captain  of 
Rough  Riders,  Troop  H,  then  a  United 
States  Marshal  of  a  distinguished  record. 


The  then  chief  of  the  bureau  offered 
the  major  two  troops  of  cavalry  to  pre- 
serve order  among  the  Mescoleros  and 
keep  marauders  off  the  reservation,  and 
was  astounded  when  Llewellyn  declined 
and  said  he  would  prefer  to  handle  the 
situation  with  no  other  aid  than  that  of 
one  man  he  had  in  mind. 

Capt.  Jim  Smith  was  the  man ! 

And  pleased  enough  was  Jim  when 
told  by  the  major  of  the  turbulence  of 
the  country  and  the  certainty  of  plenty 
doing  in  his  line.  But  by  the  time  they 
had  reached  the  Mescolero  Agency  the 
feud  war  was  ended,  the  peace  of  ex- 
haustion after  years  of  open  war  and 
ambush  had  descended  upon  Lincoln 
County,  and  the  Mescoleros  were  glad 
enough  to  quietly  draw  their  rations  of 
flour  and  coffee,  and  range  the  Sacra- 
mentos  and  Guadalupes  for  game. 

For  Jim  and  the  band  of  Indian  police 
he  quickly  organized,  there  was  nothing 
doing. 

Of  inaction  Capt.  Jim  soon  cloyed.  It 
got  on  his  nerves.  Presently  he  con- 
ceived a  resentment  toward  the  agent 
for  bringing  him  down  there  under  false 
pretenses  of  daring  deeds  to  do  that 
never  materialized.  One  day  Major 
Llewellyn  imprudently  countermanded 
an  order  he  had  given  his  chief  of  po- 
lice, under  conditions  Capt.  Jim  took  as 
a  personal  affront. 

The  next  thing  the  major  knew  he 
was  covered  by  Jim's  gun  and  listening 
to  his  death  sentence. 

"Major,"  began  Capt.  Jim,  "right  here 
is  where  you  cash  in.  Played  me  for  a 
d — n  fool  long  enough.  Toted  me  off 
down  here  on  the  guarantee  of  the  best 
show  of  fightin'  I  've  heard  of  since  the 
war,  here  where  there  aint  a  man  in  the 
territory  with  nerve  enough  left  to  tackle 
a  prairie  dog,  's  far  's  I  can  see.  Lied 
to  me  a  plenty,  did  n't  you  ?  Anything 
to  say  before  you  quit?" 

Since  that  time  Major  Llewellyn  has 
become  (and  is  now)  a  famous  pleader 
at  the  New  Mexican  bar,  but  I  know  he 
will  agree  that  the  most  elocjuent  plea 
he  ever  to  this  day  has  made  was  that 
in  answer  to  Capt.  Jim's  arraignment. 
Luckily  his  plea  won. 

A  month  latt-r  Capt.  Jim  called  on  me 
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at  El  Paso  at  the  time  I  was  president  of 
the  West  Texas  Cattle  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, organized  chiefly  to  deal  with 
marauding  rustlers. 

"Howdy,  Ed,"  Jim  began ;  "I  've 
jumped  the  Mescolero  reservation, 
headed  north.  Nothin'  doin'  down  here 
now. 

"But,  say,  Ed,  I  hear  they  're  crowdin' 
the  rustlers  to  beat  hell  up  in  the  Indian 
Territory  and  the  Pan  Handle,  and  she  's 
a  cinch,  they  '11  be  down  on  you  thick  in 
a  few  months. 

"And,  say,  Ed,  dont  forget  old  Jim ; 
when  the  rustlers  come,  send  for  him. 
You  know  he  's  the  cheapest  proposition 
ever — never  any  lawyer's  fees  or  court 
costs — nothin'  to  pay  but  just  Jim's 
wages." 

That  was  the  last  time  we  ever  met, 
and  lucky  it  will  probably  be  for  me  if 
we  never  meet  again ;  for  if  Jim  still 
lives  and  there  is  aught  in  this  story  he 
sees  occasion  to  take  exception  to  I  am 
sure  to  be  due  for  a  mix-up  I  can  very 
well  get  on  without. 

:|c  4=  :|c  :|c  9|c 

From  '78  to  '80  Billy  Lykins  was  one 
of  the  most  efficient  "inspectors"  of  the 
Wyoming  Stock  Growers'  Association,  a 
short  man  of  heavy  muscular  physique 
and  a  round  cherubic  pink  and  white 
face,  in  which  a  pair  of  steel-blue  glit- 
tering eyes  looked  strangely  out  of  place. 
A  second  glance,  however,  showed  be- 
hind the  smiling  mouth  a  set  of  the  jaw 
that  did  not  belie  the  fighting  eyes.  So 
far  as  I  can  now  recall  Billy  never  failed 
to  get  what  he  went  after  while  he  re- 
mained in  our  employ. 

Probably  the  toughest  customer  Billy 
ever  tackled  was  Doc  Middleton.  As  an 
outlaw  Doc  was  the  victim  of  an  error 
of  judgment.  When  he  first  came 
among  us,  hailing  from  Llano  County, 
Texas,  Doc  was  as  fine  a  puncher  and 
jolly  good-tempered  range  mate  as  any 
in  the  territory.  Sober  and  industrious, 
he  never  drank  or  gambled.  But  he  had 
his  bit  of  temper,  had  Doc,  and  his  chunk 
of  good  old  Llano  nerve. 

Thus  when  a  group  of  carousing  sol- 
diers in  a  Sidney  saloon  one  night  lit  in 
to  beat  Doc  up  with  their  six-shooters 
for   refusing   to   drink    with    them,    the 


inevitable  happened  in  a  very  few  sec- 
onds— Doc  killed  three  of  them,  jumped 
his  horse  and  split  the  wind  for  the 
Platte. 

And  therein  lay  his  error. 

The  killing  was  perfectly  justifiable: 
surrendered  and  tried,  he  would  surely 
have  been  acquitted.  But  his  breed 
never  surrendered — at  least  never  before 
their  last  shell  was  emptied.  Flight  hav- 
ing made  him  an  outlaw,  the  Govern- 
ment offered  a  heavy  reward  for  him. 
dead  or  alive. 

For  a  time  he  was  harbored  among 
his  friends  on  the  different  ranches — 
indeed  was  a  welcome  guest  at  my 
Deadwood  ranch  for  several  days — but 
in  a  few  weeks  the  hue  and  cry  got  so 
hot  that  he  had  to  jump  for  the  Sand 
Hills  south  of  the  Niobrara.  Ever  pur- 
sued, honest  wage  earning  was  impossi- 
ble. Thus  presently  he  was  confronted 
with  want,  not  of  much,  indeed  of  very 
little,  but  that  want  was  vital — he  wanted 
cartridges. 

At  the  time  the  Sand  Hills  were  full 
of  deer  and  antelope.  Thus  to  him  car- 
tridges meant  more  even  than  defense  of 
his  freedom,  they  meant  food.  And  it 
was  this  want  that  drove  him  into  his 
first  actual  crime — the  stealing  of  Sioux 
ponies,  which  he  ran  into  the  settlements 
and  sold. 

The  downward  path  of  the  criminal  is 
like  the  limpid,  clean-faced  brook,  bred 
of  a  bubbling  spring  nestled  in  some 
shady  nook  of  the  hills,  where  the  air 
is  sweet  and  pure  and  pollution  cometh 
not.  But  there  it  may  not  stay ;  on  and 
yet  on  it  rushes,  as  helpless  as  heedless, 
till  one  day  it  finds  itself  plunged  into 
some  foul  current  carrying  the  scourings 
of  half  a  continent. 

So  on  and  down  plunged  Doc — from 
stealing  Indian  ponies  to  lifting  ranch 
horses  was  no  long  leap  in  his  new  code. 
Then  our  Stock  Association  got  busy 
and  Billy  Lykins  took  his  trail.  Oddly 
in  a  few  months  the  same  type  of  acci- 
dent in  turn  saved  the  life  of  each. 

Their  first  encounter  was  single- 
handed.  With  the  better  horse,  Lykins 
was  pressing  Doc  so  close  that  Doc  raced 
to  the  crest  of  a  low  conical  hill,  jumped 
off    his    mount,    dropped    flat    on    the 
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ground  and  covered  Lykins  with  a 
Springfield  rifle,  meantime  yelling  to 
him: 

"Duck,  you  d^d  little  Dutch  fool;  I 
dont  want  to  kill  you,"  for  they  knew 
each  other  well,  and  in  a  way  were 
friends. 

But  Billy  never  knew  when  to  stop. 
Deeper  into  his  pony's  flank  sank  the 
rowels  and  up  the  hill  on  Doc  he 
charged,  pistol  in  hand.  At  thirty  yards 
Doc  pulled  the  trigger,  when  wonder  of 
wonders — the  faithful  old  Springffeld 
missed  fire ! 

Before  Doc  could  throw  in  another 
shell  or  draw  his  pistol,  Billy  was  over 
him  and  had  him  covered. 

If  my  memory  rightly  serves,  the  Sid- 
ney jail  held  Doc  almost  two  weeks. 

A  few  weeks  later  Doc  had  assembled 
-a  strong  gang  about  him,  rendezvoused 
on   the  Piney,  a  tributary  of  the  lower 
Niobrara. 

There  he  was  far  east  of  Lykin's 
bailiwick  but  a  good  many  degrees  west 
of  Lykin's  dispositon  to  quit  his  trail. 
Accompanied  by  Major  W.  H.  H.  Llew- 
ellyn and  an  Omaha  detective  (an  ap- 
propriately named  Hassard),  the  three 
located  Doc's  camp,  and  lay  near  sev- 
eral days  studying  their  quarry.  One 
morning  Llewellyn  and  Hassard  started 
up  the  creek,  mounted,  on  a  scout,  leav- 
ing Lykins  and  his  horse  hidden  in  the 
brush  near  the  trail.  At  a  sharp  bend  of 
the  trail  the  two  ran  plunk  into  Doc  and 
five  of  his  men.  Both  unknown  to  Doc's 
gang,  the  position  and  odds  forbidding 
hostilities,  they  represented  themselves 
as  campers  hunting  lost  stock  and  turned 
and  rode  back  down  the  trail  with  the 
outlaws,  alert  for  any  play  their  leader 
might  make. 

Recognizing  his  man,  Billy  lay  with 
his  .45-70  Sharps  comfortably  rested 
across  a  log,  and  when  they  came  within 
twenty  yards  of  him,  drew  a  careful 
bead  on  Doc's  head  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  By  strange  coincidence  his 
Sharps  missed  fire,  precisely  as  had 
Doc's  Springfield  a  few  weeks  before! 

Hearing  the  snap  of  the  rifle  hammer, 
with  a  curse  Doc  jerked  his  gun  and 
whirled  his  horse  toward  the  brush,  just 
as  Billy  sprang  out  into  the  open  and 


threw  a  pistol  shot  into  Doc  that  broke 
his  thigh.  Swaying  in  the  saddle.  Doc 
cursed  Hassard  for  leading  him  into  a 
trap  and  shot  him  twice  before  himself 
pitching  to  the  ground,  Hassard  standing 
idly,  stunned  apparently  by  a  sort  of 
white-hot  work  he  was  not  used  to,  and 
receiving  his  death  wound  without  any 
effort  to  even  draw.  Meantime  the  firm 
of  Lykins  and  Llewellyn  accounted  for 
two  more  before  Doc's  mates  got  out  of 
range. 

Thus,  like  the  brook.  Doc  had  drifted 
down  the  turgid  current  of  crime  till  he 
found  himself  impounded  at  Lincoln 
with  the  offscourings  of  the  state.  And 
while  back  into  such  impounding  most 
soon  return  who  once  have  been  there. 
Doc  turned  out  one  of  the  rare  excep- 
tions proving  the  rule,  for  the  last  I 
heard  of  him  he  was  the  lame  but  light- 
hearted  and  wholly  honest  proprietor  of 
a  respectable  Rushville  saloon. 


When,  in  the  early  '80s,  the  "front" 
camps  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  and  Texas  Pacific  met  at  El  Paso, 
then  a  village  called  Franklin,  within  a 
few  weeks  the  population  jumped  from  a 
few  hundred  to  nearly  three  thousand. 

Speculators,  prospectors  for  business 
opjxDrtunities,  mechanics,  miners  and 
tourists  poured  in — a  chance-taking, 
high-living,  free-spending  lot  that  of- 
fered such  rich  pickings  for  the  pre- 
datory that  it  was  not  long  before  nearly 
every  fat  pigeon  had  a  hungry,  merciless 
vulture  hovering  near,  watching  for  a 
chance  to  fasten  its  claws  and  gorge 
itself. 

The  long  row  of  low  one-story  abodes, 
fronted  by  broad,  arched  portals,  that 
then  lined  the  west  side  of  El  Paso 
Street  for  several  blocks,  was  a  solid 
row  of  variety  theatres,  dance  halls,  sa- 
loons and  gambling  houses,  never  closed 
by  day  or  by  night,  packed  with  a  rois- 
tering mob  that  drifted  from  one  joint  to 
another,  dancing,  gambling,  carousing, 
fighting. 

Naturally  at  first  the  predatory  con- 
fined their  attentions  to  the  roisterers. 
Of  course  every  lay-out  was  a  brace 
game,   from  which  no  player  rose  with 
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any  notable  winning  except  when,  occa- 
sionally, the  "house"  felt  it  a  good  bit  of 
advertising  to  graduate  a  handsome 
winner — and  then  it  was  usually  a 
"capper,"  whose  gains  were  in  a  few 
minutes  passed  back  into  the  till  I 

The  faro  boxes  were  as  full  of  springs  as 
a  watch ;  faro  decks  were  carefully  cut 
"strippers"  an  average  good  dealer  would 
shuffle  and  arrange  as  he  liked ;  the  fav- 
orite cards  of  known  high  rollers  neatly 
split  on  either  edge  and  a  minute  bit  of 
bristle  pasted  in  that  no  ordinary  touch 
would  feel,  but  which  the  sand-papered 
finger  tips  of  an  expert  dealer  would  catch 
and  slip  through  on  the  shuffle  and  place 
where  they  would  do  (the  house)  the 
most  good ;  the  "tin  horns"  gave  out  few 
but  false  notes ;  the  roulette  balls  were 
kicked  silly  out  of  the  "boxes"  repre- 
senting heavily-played  numbers  ;  not  con- 
tent with  the  "kitty's"  rake  off,  every 
stud-poker  table  had  one  or  more  "cap- 
pers" sitting  in,  to  whom  the  dealers 
could  occasionally  throw  a  stiff  pot ;  the 
backs  of  poker  decks  were  so  cunningly 
marked  that  while  the  wise  ones  could 
read  their  size  and  suit  across  the  table, 
no  untaught  eye  could  detect  their  guile. 
And  wherever  a  "roll"  was  once  flashed, 
greedy  eyes  never  left  it  until  it  was  safe 
in  the  till  of  some  game,  or  its  owner 
"rolled"  and  relieved  of  it  by  force. 

For  months  orgy  ran  riot  and  the  pre- 
datory grew  bolder  and  cruder  in  their 
methods.  Killings  were  frequent.  Few 
nights  passed  without  more  or  less  street 
hold-ups — usually  more.  Respectable 
citizens  took  the  middle  of  the  street 
when  forced  to  be  out  at  nights,  literally 
gun  in  hand.  The  mayor  and  city 
council  were  powerless.  City  marshals 
and  deputies  they  hired  in  bunches,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  Each  fresh  lot  of 
appointees  were  short  lived  in  one  way 
or  another — mostly  literally. 

Finally  a  vigilance  committee  was 
formed,  made  up  of  good  citizens  not  a 
few  of  whom  were  gun  experts  with 
their  own  bit  of  red  record.  But  nothing 
came  of  it.  The  predatory  openly 
flouted  and  defied  them. 

On  one  notable  night  when  the  com- 
mittee was  assembled  in  front  of  the  old 
Grand     Central    Hotel,    a    mob    of    200 


toughs  lined  up  before  the  thirty-odd  of 
the  committee  and  dared  them  to  open 
the  ball,  and  it  was  a  miracle  the  little 
plaza  was  not  then  and  there  turned  into 
a  slaughter-pen,  bloody  as  the  Alamo. 

It  really  looked  like  nothing  short  of 
martial  law  and  a  strong  body  of  troops 
could  pacify  the  town. 

Then  one  night  into  the  chamber  of 
the  city  council  stalked  a  MAN — the 
man  of  the  hour — unheralded  and  even 
unknown.  He  gave  the  name  of  Bill 
Stoudenmayer.  About  all  that  was  ever 
learned  of  him  was  that  he  hailed  from 
Fort  Davis. 

His  type  was  that  of  a  coarse,  brutal 
Germanic  gladiator,  devoid  of  strategy, 
a  bluff,  stubborn  give-and-take  fighter 
who  drove  bull-headed  at  whatever  op- 
posed him,  but  El  Paso  soon  learned  he 
could  handle  his  guns  with  as  deadly 
dexterity  as  did  his  forebears  their  nets 
and  tridents. 

Asked  his  business  with  the  coimcil, 
he  said  he  had  heard  they  had  failed  to 
find  a  marshal  who  could  hold  the  town 
down,  and  allowed  he  'd  like  to  try  the 
job  if  the  council  would  make  it  worth 
his  while.  Questioned  as  to  his  views, 
he  explained  that  he  was  there  to  make 
some  good  money  for  himself  and  save 
the  city  more — if  they  would  pay  him 
$500  a  month  for  two  months,  they  could 
discharge  all  their  deputies  and  he  would 
go  it  alone  and  agree  to  clear  the  town  of 
toughs  or  draw  no  pay ! 

The  mayor  and  council  were  paralyzed 
in  a  double  sense — by  the  wild  audacity 
of  his  proposal  and  by  their  memory  of 
recent  threats  of  the  thug  leaders  that 
they  would  massacre  the  council  to  a 
man  if  any  further  attempts  were  made 
to  circumscribe  their  activities.  Some 
were  openly  for  declining  the  offer,  but 
in  the  end  a  majority  gained  heart  of 
Stoudenmayer's  own  hardihood  suf- 
ficiently to  hire  him. 

The  rest  of  the  night  Stoudenmayer 
employed  in  quietly  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  personnel  of  the  enemy. 

Bill  lost  no  time. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  several 
notices,  manually  written  in  a  rude  hand 
and  each  bearing  the  signature  of  the 
same  rude  hand  that  wrote  it,  were  found 
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conspicuously  posted  between  Oregon 
Street  and  the  plaza. 

The  signature  was,  "Bill  Stouden- 
mayer,  City  Marshal." 

The  notice  was  brief  but  pointed : 

Any  of  the  hold-ups  named  below  I  find 
In  town  after  three  o'clock  today,  I'm  goin' 
to  kill  on  sight! 

Then  followed  seventy  names. 

Below  the  list  of  names  Bill's  own  was 
signed.  The  list  was  carefully  chosen ; 
all  pikers  and  four-flushers  were  omitted 
— none  but  the  elite  of  the  gun-twirling, 
black-jack  swinging  toughs  included. 
Hardly  a  single  man  was  named  in  the 
list  lacking  a  more  or  less  gory  record. 

By  the  toughs  Stoudenmayer  was 
taken  as  a  jest,  by  respectable  citizens  as 
a  lunatic.  Heavy  odds  were  offered 
he  would  not  last  till  noon,  with  few 
takers.  And  yet  throughout  the  morn- 
ing Stoudenmayer  quietly  walked  the 
streets — unaccompanied  save  by  his  two 
guns  and  his  conspicuously  displayed 
marshal's  star ! 

Nothing  happened  until  about  2  P  .M  , 
when  two  men  sprang  out  from  ambush 
behind  the  big  cottonwood  tree  that 
then  stood  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
El  Paso  and  San  Antonio  streets,  one 
armed  with  a  shotgun  and  the  other  a 
pistol,  and  started  to  throw  down  on 
Stoudenmayer,  who  was  approaching 
from  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

But  before  either  got  his  artillery  into 
action,  the  marshal  jerked  his  two  pistols 
and  killed  both — and  then  quietly  con- 
tinued his  stroll,  over  their  twitching 
bodies  and  past  them,  up  the  street ! 

It  was  such  an  obviously  workmanlike 
job  that  it  threw  a  chill  into  the  hardiest 
of  the  sixty-eight  survivors,  so  much  of 
a  chill  that,  though  Stoudenmayer  pa- 
raded streets  and  threaded  saloon  and 
dance-hall  throngs  all  the  rest  of  the  aft- 
ernoon, seeking  his  prey,  not  a  single 
man  of  them  could  he  find — all  stayed 
close  in  their  dens. 

But  that  the  thug  leaders  were  not 
idle,  Stoudenmayer  was  not  long  learn- 
ing. In  the  last  momients  of  twilight, 
just  before  the  pall  of  night  fell  upon 
the  town,  the  marshal  was  standing  on 
the  east  side  of  El  Paso  street,  midway 
between     Oregon     and     San     Antonio 


streets,  no  cover  in  near  reach  of  him. 

Suddenly,  without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing, a  heavy  fusillade  opened  on  him 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
and  it  was  a  miracle  he  did  not  go  down 
at  the  first  volley.  Instead,  however,  he 
was  not  even  scathed. 

Probably  many  of  his  enemies  were 
nervous  and  undoubtedly,  as  is  usual  in 
instances  of  "gang-firing"  at  a  single 
object,  everybody  fired  carelessly,  feel- 
ing confident  that  some  among  so  many 
shots  could  not  fail  to  hit. 

Drawing  his  pistols,  Stoudenmayer 
marched  upon  the  enemy,  slowly  but 
steadily,  advancing  straight  it  seemed, 
into  the  jaws  of  death,  but  firing  with 
such  wonderful  rapidity  and  accuracy 
that  seven- of  his  foes  were  killed  and 
two  wounded  in  almost  as  many  seconds, 
notwithstanding  all  kept  close  as  possible 
behind  the  shelter  of  portal  columns ! 

For  a  moment  or  two  longer,  scores 
of  hitherto  nerve-unshaken  "bad"-men 
hugged  the  portals,  from  behind  which 
they  fired  rapidly  but  inaccurately,  pour- 
ing out  upon  Bill  a  hell  of  lead  that  must 
have  sounded  to  him  like  a  flight  of 
bees ! 

But  stand  his  iron  nerve  and  fatal 
snap  shooting  they  could  not.  Thus  be- 
fore he  way  half-way  across  the  street, 
the  hostile  fire  had  ceased  and  his  would- 
be  assassins  were  flying  for  the  nearest 
and  best  cover  they  could  find ! 

And  out  of  town  they  slipped  that 
night,  singly  and  in  squads,  command- 
ering  freight  trains  north  and  east, 
stages  west  and  south,  stealing  teams 
and  saddle  stock,  some  even  hitting  the 
trails  afoot,  in  stark  terror  of  the  ONE 
MAN! 

The  next  morning  El  Paso  found  her- 
self evacuated  of  more  than  200  men 
who,  while  they  had  been  for  a  time 
her  most  conspicuous  citizens,  were  such 
as  she  was  glad  enough  to  spare.  In 
twenty-four  hours  Bill  Stoudenmayer 
had  made  his  word  good  and  fairly 
earned  his  scot — indeed  had  accom- 
plished single-handed  what  the  most 
liopeful  El  Pasoites  had  despaired  of 
seeing  done  with  less  authority  and  force 
than  two  or  three  troops  of  regular  cav- 
alry!  Then  Kl  Paso  settled  down  to  the 
humdrum  but  profitable  task  of  laying 
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the  foundations  for  the  great  metropoHs 
of  the  farther  Southwest. 

Since  then,  an  occasional  sporadic  case 
of  triggerfingeritis  has  developed  in  El 
Paso,  usually  in  an  acute  form,  but  never 
once  since  the  night  Stoudenmayer 
turned  the  El  Paso  street  portals  into  a 
shambles  has  it  threatened  as  an  epi- 
demic. 

Unluckily  Bill  Stoudenmayer  did  not 
last  long  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  his  deed. 
He  was  a  marked  man,  not  merely  from 
motives  of  revenge  harbored  by  friends 
of  the  departed  (dead  or  alive),  but  as  a 
man  with  a  "rep."  so  big  as  to  hang  up  a 
rare  prize  in  laurels  for  any  with  the 
strategy  and  hardihood  to  "down"  him. 
It  was  therefore  matter  of  general  sur- 
prise when,  a  few  weeks  after  his  resig- 
n:ition  as  city  marshal,  he  fell  the  vic- 
tim of  a  private  quarrel — with  Doc  Man- 
ning. 

There  were  three  of  the  Mannings — 
Doc,  Frank  and  Johnny — and  it  took 
two  of  them  to  get  Bill.  After  the 
exodus,  they  owned  the  biggest  saloon 
and  gambling  house  in  town.  They  were 
men  well-bred  and  educated.  The  elder 
a  physician,  and  a  good  one,  was  not  in 
El  I'aso  long  before  it  occurred  to  him 
that  to  relieve  the  body  civic  of  its  sur- 
plus cash  must  prove  an  efficient  pro- 
phylactic against  various  serious  bodily 
ailments  he  found  it  difficult  and  not 
specially  profitable  to  alleviate.  So  he 
and  his  brothers  ilecorated  a  bar,  green- 
baized  tables  and  spread  their  lay-outs. 

All  three  were  gun  experts  worthy  of 
place  in  the  local  Hall  of  Fame.  Thus  it 
was  specially  imprudent  of  Bill  to  quar- 
rel with  Doc. 

Bill  drew  first,  but  Doc  was  resource- 
ful. 

Slow  with  his  gun,  he  was  yet  quick 
enough  with  his  hat  to  save  his  life — 
jerked  off  his  heavy  Mexican  sombrero 
and  with  it  whipped  Bill's  gun  aside 
and  prevented  its  effective  use  long 
enough  to  give  his  brother  Frank  a 
chance  to  shoot  Bill  through  the  head, 
from  the  rear! 

So  died  the  tamer  of  El  Paso ! 


A   few   years   after   the    incident   just 


described,  Hal  Gosling  was  the  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  western  district 
of  Texas.  Early  in  Gosling's  regime, 
Johnny  Manning,  younger  brother  of 
Doc,  became  one  of  his  most  efficient 
and  trusted  deputies. 

The  pair  were  wide  opposites — Gos- 
ling, a  big,  bluff,  kindly,  rollicking,  dare- 
devil, afraid  of  nothing,  but  a  sort  that 
would  rather  chaff  than  fight ;  Manning 
a  quiet,  reserved,  slender,  handsome  little 
man,  not  so  very  much  bigger  than  a 
full-grown  .45,  who  actually  sought  no 
quarrels,  but  would  rather  fight  than 
eat.  Each  in  his  own  way,  the  pair  made 
themselves  a  holy  terror  to  any  of  the 
wild  and  woolly  that  ventured  any  liber- 
ties with  Uncle  Sam's  belongings. 

One  of  their  notable  captures  was  a 
brace  of  road  agents  who  had  appro- 
priated the  Concho  stage  road  and  about 
everything  of  value  that  traveled  it.  The 
two  were  tried  in  the  Federal  Court  at 
Austin  and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  at 
Huntsville. 

Gosling  and  Manning  started  to  escort 
them  to  their  new  field  of  activity. 

Handcuffed  but  not  otherwise 
shackled,  the  two  prisoners  were  given 
a  seat  together  near  the  middle  of  a  day 
coach.  By  permission  of  the  marshal, 
the  wife  of  one  and  the  sister  of  tlw  other 
sat  immediately  behind  them — dear  old 
Hal  Gosling  never  could  resist  any  ap- 
peal to  his  sympathies. 

The  seat  directly  across  the  aisle  from 
the  two  prisoners  was  occupied  by  Gos- 
ling and  Manning.  With  the  car  well 
filled  with  passengers  and  their  men 
ironed,  the  marshal  and  his  deputy  were 
off  their  guard. 

When  out  of  Austin  barely  an  hour, 
the  train  at  full  speed,  the  two  women 
slipped  pistols  into  the  hands  of  the  two 
convicted  bandits,  unseen  by  the  officers. 
But  others  saw  the  act,  and  a  stir  of 
alarm  among  those  nearby  caused  Gos- 
ling to  whirl  in  his  seat  next  the  aisle, 
reaching  for  the  pistol  in  his  breast  scab- 
bard. But  he  was  too  late.  Before  he 
was  half  risen  to  his  feet  or  his  gun  out, 
the  prisoners  fired  and  killed  him. 

Then  ensued  a  terrible  duel,  begun  at 
little  more  than  arm's  length,  between 
Manning   and    the    two   prisoners,    who 
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presently  began  backing  toward  the  rear 
door.  Quickly  the  car  filled  with  smoke, 
and  in  it  pandemonium  reigned,  women 
screaming,  men  cursing,  all  not  dropped 
in  a  faint  ducked  beneath  the  car  seats 
and  trying  their  best  to  burrow  in  the 
floor.  And  when  at  length  the  two 
prisoners  reached  the  platform  and 
sprang  from  the  moving  train,  Johnny 
Manning,  shot  full  of  holes  as  a  sieve, 
lay  unconscious  across  Hal  Gosling's 
body,  :and  the  sister  of  one  of  the  bandits 
hung  limp  across  the  back  of  the  seat  the 
prisoners  had  occupied,  dead  of  a  wild 
shot ! 

But  Johnny  had  well  avenged  Hal's 
death  and  his  own  injuries.  One  of  the 
prisoners  was  found  dead  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  track  and  the  other  was  cap- 
tured, mortally  wounded,  a  half  mile 
away ! 

And  when,  after  many  uncertain 
weeks.  Manning's  system  had  success- 
fully assimilated  the  overdose  of  lead  ad- 
ministered by  the  departed,  he  quietly  re- 
sumed his  star  and  belt,  and  no  one  ever 
discovered  the  incident  had  made  him  in 
the  least  gun-shy. 


Whenever  the  history  of  the  Territory 
of  Nevw  Mexico  comes  to  be  written,  the 
name  of  Colonel  Albert  J.  Fountain  de- 
serves and  should  have  first  place  in  it. 
Throughout  the  formative  epoch  of  her 
evolution  from  semi-savagery  to  civiliza- 
tion, an  epoch  spanning  the  years  from 
'66  to  '96,  Colonel  Fountain  was  far  and 
away  her  most  distinguished  and  useful 
citizen.  As  soldier,  scholar,  dramatist, 
lawyer,  prosecutor,  Indian  fighter  and 
desperado  hunter,  his  was  far  and  away 
the  most  many-sided  and  picture.sque 
personality  1  have  ever  known. 

Gentle  and  kindly-hearted  as  a  woman, 
a  lover  of  his  books  and  his  ease,  he 
nevertheless  was  always  as  quick  to  take 
up  arms  and  undergo  any  hazard  and 
hardship  in  pursuit  of  murderous  rust- 
lers as  he  had  been  in  '61  to  join  the 
"California  Column"  (First  California 
Volunteers)  on  its  march  across  the 
burning  deserts  of  Arizona  to  meet  and 
defeat  Sibley  at  Val  Verde. 

A   face  fuller  of  the  humanities  and 


charities  of  life  than  his  would  be  hard 
to  find,  but,  roused,  the  laughing  eyes 
shone  pale  and  cold  as  a  wintry  sky.  He 
despised  wrong  and  hated  the  criminal — 
and  spent  his  whole  life  trying  to  right 
the  one  and  suppress  or  exterminate  the 
other.  And  in  this  work,  and  of  it,  ulti- 
mately he  lost  his  life. 

In  the  early  '80s,  while  the  New  Mexi- 
can courts  were  well-nigh  idle,  crime 
was  rampant,  especially  in  Lincoln,  Dona 
Ana  and  Grant  Counties.  To  the  east 
of  the  Rio  Grande  the  Lincoln  Countv 
War  was  at  its  height,  while  to  the  west 
the  Jack  Kinney  gang  took  whatever 
they  wanted  at  the  muzzle  of  their  guns 
— and  they  wanted  about  everything  in 
sight.  County  peace  officers  were  pow- 
erless. 

At  this  stage  Fountain  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  "Colonel  of  State 
Militia"  and  given  a  free  hand  to  pacify 
the  country.  As  an  organized  military 
body,  the  "militia"  existed  only  in  name. 
And  so  Fountain  left  it. 

Serious  and  effective  as  was  his  work, 
no  man  loved  a  grand-stand  play  more 
than  he.  He  liked  to  go  it  alone,  to  be 
the  only  thing  in  the  spot-light.  Thus 
most  of  his  work  as  a  desperado  hunter 
was  done  single-handed. 

On  only  one  occasion  I  can  recall  did 
he  ever  have  with  him  on  his  raids  more 
than  one  or  two  men — always  Mexicans, 
temporarily  deputized.  This  was  when 
he  met  and  cleaned  out  the  Kinney  gang 
over  on  the  Miembres — and  did  it  with 
half  the  number  of  the  men  he  was 
after.  Among  those  who  escaped  was 
Kinney's  lieutenant. 

A  few  weeks  later  Colonel  Fountain 
learned  this  man  was  in  hiding  at  Con- 
cordia, a  placita  two  miles  below  El  Paso. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  Mexi- 
can outlaws  the  border  has  ever  known, 
a  man  who  had  boasted  he  would  never 
be  taken  alive  and  that  he  would  kill 
Fountain  before  he  was  himself  taken 
dead,  a  human  tiger  the  bravest  peace 
officer  might  be  pardoned  for  wanting 
a  lot  of  help  to  take.  Yet  Fountain 
merely  took  his  armory's  best  and  went 
it  alone — and  by  mid-afternoon  of  the 
very  next  day  after  the  information 
reached   him   had   his  man   safely  man- 
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acled  at  the  El  Paso  depot  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway. 

While  waiting  for  the  train,  Colonel 
George  Baylor,  the  famous  Captain  of 
Texas  Rangers,  chided  Fountain  for  not 
wearing  a  cord  to  fasten  his  pistol  to  his 
belt,  as  then  did  all  the  Rangers,  to  pre- 
vent its  loss  from  the  scabbard  in  a  run- 
ning fight,  finishing  by  detaching  his 
own  cord,  looping  one  end  to  Fountain's 
belt  and  the  other  to  his  pistol.  Then 
Fountain  bade  his  old  friend  good  bye 
and  boarded  the  train  with  his  pnsonei, 
taking  a  seat  near  the  center  of  the  rear 
«,ar. 

When  well  north  of  Canutillo  and 
near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Fillmore,  Foun- 
tain rose  and  passed  forward  to  speak 
to  a  friend  who  was  sitting  a  few  seats 
in  front  of  him,  a  safe  enough  proceed- 
ing, apparently,  with  his  prisoner  hand- 
cuffed and  the  train  doing  thirty-five 
miles  an  hour. 

But  scarcely  had  he  reached  his 
friend's  side,  when  a  noise  behind  him 
caused  him  to  turn — just  in  time  to  see 
his  Mexican  running  for  the  rear  door. 
Instantly  Fountain  sprang  after  him,  but 
before  he  got  to  the  door  the  man  had 
leaped  from  the  platform.  Without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  Fountain  jumped 
after  him,  hitting  the  ground  only  a  few 
seconds  behind  him,  but  thirty  or  forty 
yards  away,  rolling  like  a  tumble-weed 
along  the  ground.  Then  by  the  time 
Fountain  had  regained  his  feet,  his  pris- 
oner was  legging  it  at  top  speed  for  the 
mesquite  thickets  lining  the  river,  in 
whose  shadows  he  must  soon  disappear, 
for  it  was  already  dusk. 

Reaching  for  his  pistol  and  finding  it 
gone,  lost  evidently  in  the  tumble,  and 
fearing  to  lose  his  prisoner  entirely  if  he 
stopped  to  hunt  for  it,  Fountain  hit  the 
best  pace  he  could  in  pursuit.  But  almost 
at  the  first  jump  something  gave  him 
a  thump  on  the  shin  that  near  broke  it, 
and,  looking  down,  there,  dangling  on 
Colonel  Baylor's  pistol  cord,  was  his 
gun ! 

Always  a  cunning  strategist,  Fountain 
dropped  to  the  ground,   sky-lighted  his 


man  on  the  crest  of  a  little  hillock  he 
had  to  cross,  and  took  a  careful  two- 
handed  aim  that  enabled  Rio  Grande 
ranchers  thereafter  to  sleep  easier  of 
nights. 


And  now,  just  as  I  am  finishing  this 
story,  the  wires  bring  the  sad  news  that 
dear  old  Pat  Garrett,  the  dean  and  al- 
most the  last  survivor  of  the  famous 
man-hunters  of  West  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  has  gone  the  way  of  his  kind — 
"died  with  his  boots  on" — I  cannot  help 
believing  of  a  foul  shot,  for  in  his  per- 
sonal relations  I  never  knew  him  to  court 
a  quarrel  or  fail  to  get  an  adversary. 
Many  is  the  night  we  have  camped,  eaten 
and    slept   together. 

Bar  Colonel  Fountain,  Pat  Garrett 
had  the  strongest  intellectuality,  broadest 
sympathies,  of  any  of  his  kind  I  ever 
met.  He  could  no  more  do  enough  for 
a  friend  than  he  could  do  enough  to  an 
outlaw. 

In  his  private  affairs  so  easy  going 
that  he  began  and  ended  a  ne'er-do-well ; 
in  his  official  duties  as  a  peace  officer 
he  was  so  exacting  and  painstaking  that 
he  ne'er  did  ill.  His  many  intrepid 
deeds  are  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
counting here.  All  his  life  an  atheist, 
he  was  as  stubbornly  contentious  for  his 
unbelief  as  any  Scotch  Covenanter  for 
his  best  loved  tenets. 

Now,  perhaps,  laid  for  his  last  rest  in 
the  little  burying  ground  of  Las  Cruces, 
a  tiny,  white-paled  square  of  sandy,  hum- 
mocky  bench-land,  where  the  pink  of 
fragile  Nopal  petals  brightens  the  graves 
in  spring  and  the  mesquite  showers  them 
with  its  golden  pods  in  summer,  where 
the  sweet  scent  of  the  juajilla  ladens  the 
air  and  the  sun  ever  shines  down  out  of 
a  bright  and  cloudless  sky,  where  he  lies 
amid  a  diminutive  forest  of  crosses  of 
wood  and  stone  symbolic  of  the  faith  he 
in  life  refused  to  accept,  now  perhaps, 
Pat  Garrett  has  learned  how  widely  he 
was  wrong. 

Peace  to  his  ashes  and  repose  to  his 
dauntless  spirit ! 


V*  Li 


The  Married  Man 


By  Charles  Badrer  Clark,  Jr. 


There's  an  old  pard  of  mine  that  sits  by  his  door 

And  looks  at  the  evenin'  skies ; 
He's  sat  there  a  thousand  of  evenin's  before, 

And  I  reckon  he  will  till  he  dies. 

El  pohre!  1  reckon  he  will  till  he  dies, 

And  hear,  through  the  dim,  quiet  air, 
Far  cattle  that  call  and  the  crickets  that  cheep. 
And  his  woman  a-singin'  a  kid  to  sleep. 

And  the  creak  of  her  rock-a-bye  chair. 

Once  we  made  camp  where  the  last  light  would  fail 
And  the  east  wasn't  white  till  we'd  start. 

But  now  he  is  deaf  to  the  call  of  the  trail 
And  the  song  of  the  restless  heart. 
El  pohre  I  the  song  of  the  restless  heart. 
That  you  hear  in  the  wind  from  the  dawn — 

He's  left  it,  with  all  the  good,  free-footed  things. 

For  a  slow  little  song,  that  a  tired  woman  sings. 
And  a  smoke  when  his  dry  di.y  is  gone. 

I've  rode  in  and  told  him  of  lands  that  are  strange 

Where  I've  drifted  from  glory  to  dread ; 
He'd  tell  me  the  news  of  his  little  old  range 

And  the  cute  things  his  kids  had  said. 

El  pohre  I  the  cute  things  his  kids  had  said  I 

And  the  way  six-year  Billy  could  ride  I 
And  the  night  would  crawl  in  from  the  gray  chapparral 
And  the  woman  would  hum  and  I'd  watch  my  strange  pal. 

And  I'd  feel  that  the  old  pal  had  died. 
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He  rides  in  old  circles  and  looks  at  old  sights 

And  his  life  is  as  flat  a^  a  pond. 
He  loves  the  old  skyline  he  watches  of  nights 

And  he  don't  think  of  nothin'  beyond. 

El  pobre!  he  don't  seem  to  dream  of  beyond. 

Nor  the  room  he  could  find,  there,  for  joy. 
"Aint  you  ever  oneasy  ?  "  says  I  one  day, 
But  he  only  just  smiled  in  a  pityin'  way, 

While  he  braided  a  quirt  for  his  boy 

He  preaches  that  I  orter  fold  up  my  wings 
And  that  even  w^ild  geese  find  a  nest — 

That  wimmen  and  woman  are  different  things. 
And  a  "saddle-blink"  isn't  a  rest 
El  pobre /  he's  more  for  the  shade  and  the  rest. 
And  he's  less  for  the  wind  and  the  fight ; 

Yet  out  in  strange  hills,  when  the  blue  shadows  rise 

And  I'm  tired  from  the  wind  and  the  sun  in  my  eyes, 
I  will  wonder,  sometimes,  if  he's  right. 

I've  courted  the  wind  and  I've  followed  her  free. 
From  the  snow^s  that  the  low^  stars  have  kissed 

To  the  heave  and  the  dip  of  the  wavy  old  sea, 
But  I  reckon  there's  somethin'  I've  missed. 
El  pobre!  yes,  mebbe  there's  somethin'  I've  missed. 
And  it  mebbe  is  more  than  I've  won — 

Just  a  door  that's  my  own,  w^hile  the  cool  shadows  creep 
And  a  woman  is  singin'  a  kid  to  sleep. 
When  I'm  tired  from  the  wind  and  the  sun. 


Bards  and  Birds 

Unnatural  History  of  "God's  Jocund  Little  Fowls" 

By  Agnes  Deans  Cameron 


HEN  it  comes  to  the 
"plumy  people,"  "the 
winged  foresters,"  "the 
feathered  dwellers  of  the 
lea,"  "the  commoners  of 
air,"  all  quadrupedal  fak- 
ing must  give  place.  The  birds'  traducers 
are  not  our  American  writers,  but  the 
biped  Bards  of  Britain,  and  from  Chau- 
cer to  Alfred  Austin  they  are  all  guilty. 
The  pelican  persists  in  "opening  to  the 
young  her  tender  breast,"  "the  greedy 
ostryge"  (in  reality,  the  centre  of  Ara- 
bia's whole  romance)  remains  "the  sil- 
liest of  the  feathered  kind,"  and  the  leg- 
less bird-of-paradise  gaily  continues  to 
juggle  her  eggs  in  mid-air,  while,  con- 
trary to  all  laws  of  the  game,  dying 
swans  sing  with  hen-larks  and  female 
nightingales. 

Some  of  the  birds  are  foreigners,  and 
for  the  particular  lurid  lapses  which  cori- 
cern  them,  insular  prejudice  may  ac- 
count. But  Britain's  own  sea-birds, 
those  that  flit  round  the  shores  of  the 
little  island  set  in  a  silver  sea,  come  in 
for  their  share  of  slurs,  the  poor  cormo- 
rant perhaps  more  than  the  others  bear- 
ing the  brunt.  Now  the  truth  is  that 
the  cormorant  used  to  be  in  the  good  old 
days  a  sort  of  feathered  retriever,  fish- 
ing for  his  master  and  bringing  back  the 
prey  intact  as  faithfully  as  any  bird-dog. 
The  testimony  of  the  naturalists  is  that 
it  is  a  clean  feeder ;  and  yet  according  to 
the  poets  the  cormorant  is  "greedy,"  "ill- 
omened,"  and  "obscene."  Milton  says  it 
resembles  the  devil  and  Qiurchill  paints 
it  as  the  very  abomination  of  desolation, 
Kirke  White  capping  the  climax  with  a 
post-mortem  fear  that  the  poor  cormo- 
rant will  pick  his  bones: 

"My  bones 
Be  left  a  prey  on  some  deserted  shore 
To  the  rapacious  cormorant." 


Again,  by  common  consent,  certain 
land-birds,  "pirates  of  the  sky,"  are 
singled  out  for  vituperation,  one  can 
scarcely  guess  why.  By  merit  raised  to 
this  bad  eminence,  high  up  on  the  black- 
list are  the  crow,  the  bittern  and  the  owl 
— none  so  poor  to  do  these  reverence. 

In  far-off  British  Columbia  today  the 
crow  is  a  protected  bird,  the  recognized 
ally  to  every  sanitary  board  of  health. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  merry  mimic,  always 
exquisitely  well-groomed,  and  a  prime 
favorite  with  out-door  children  all  up 
and  down  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  Vic- 
toria, the  most  westerly  city  on  the  con- 
tinent, flocks  of  crows  regularly  perch 
anticipative  on  the  oak  trees  that  sur- 
round the  public  schools  at  five  minutes 
before  one  o'clock  each  day,  at  the  first 
tap  of  the  assembling-bell  swooping 
down  to  their  luncheon,  the  left-over 
scraps  from  the  children's  tin  pails.  They 
are  more  punctual  often  than  the  pupils 
themselves.  Wise  bird-lovers  tell  us 
that  the  crow  is  a  pattern  of  conjugal 
faithfulness^  to  all  bipeds,  feathered  and 
unfeathered. 

What  have  the  poets  to  say  of  this 
bird  who  is  almost  as  wonderfully  wise 
as  he  looks?  Dryden  calls  him  a  "das- 
tard," Cowley  says  he  is  "ignoble."  and 
Shakespeare,  "ribald."  Shelley  writes  of 
him  only  as  the  uncanny  ghoul — 

"On    the    lean    sheep    sit    the    prophetic 

crows," 
"The  crows  sit  on  the  murrained  cattle." 

Butler  sees  in  our  black-coated  stj-eet- 
cleaner  merely  a  bird  of  ill-owen — 

"Is  it  not  ominous  in  all  countries 

When  crows  and  ravens  croak  from  trees?" 

To  most  lay  minds,  the  cry  of  the  bit- 
tern is  not  displeasing,  yet  according  to 
Scott  it  "shrieks"  and  "booms."  Thomp- 
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son  goes  one  better  on  the  booming  idea, 
and  declares,  "with  bill  ingulpht,  he 
shakes  the  surrounding  marsh,"  and 
Burns  says  he  "makes  the  quagmire 
reel."  The  absurd  theory  seems  to  be 
that  rhe  bird,  planting  his  bill  in  the 
muddy  marsh,  blows  sub-aqueous  trum- 
pet-notes through  it  for  his  own  edifica- 
tion and  against  the  peace  and  placidity 
of  the  commonweal.  "Give  a  bird  a  bad 
name  and  hang  him"  would  seem  to  be 
the  ethics  of  Drayton,  who  out-Herods 
Herod  with, 

"The  buzzing  bittern  sits,   which   through 

his  hollow  bill 
A    sudden    bellowing    sends,    which    many 

times  doth  fill 
The    neighboring    marsh    with    noise,    as 
-though  a  bull  did  roar." 

Bitterns  and  marshes  and  sedgy  hol- 
lows !  With  the  very  words  one  smells 
dank  moss,  and  the  whole  out-doors  is 
a-calling.  Yet  Churchill  boldly  trans- 
planting the  much-maligned  one  from 
his  "mielancholy  fens"  makes  of  the  poor 
bittern  a  sea-bird,  perching  her  most  un- 
comfortably on  "the  sails  of  commerce." 

Vancouver  Island  is  my  birthplace, — 

"And  she  is  no  common  earth, 
Water,  of  wood,  or  air, 

But   Merlin's   Isle   of   Gramarye 
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Where  you  and  I  may  fare. 


The  children  of  the  last  generation 
there  lived  mostly  in  the  open,  a  half- 
wild  life, — deep  in  the  awesome  stillness 
of  the  pines,  in  the  sheltered  reaches  of 
kelp-strewn  beaches,  out  on  the  bosom  of 
the  Pacific  itself  in  dug-outs  and  cedar 
canoes.  And  here  in  the  deep  woods  and 
along  the  shore  in  our  prowlings  we 
came  upon  the  owls,'  owls  big  and  little, 
young  and  old.  And  if,  like  Will  Carle- 
ton's  Indians,  "they  did  not  teem  with 
conversational  graces,"  still  we  looked 
upon  them  as  exemplary  citizens  who 
fed  their  young,  sat  round  their  own 
hearth-stone,  and  generally  played  the 
game. 

Coming  home  in  the  gloaming  belated 
after  a  long  spring  tramp  in  the  woods 
searching  for  May-leaves  or  a  day's  sal- 
mon trawling  in  the  Straits,  the  cry  of 
the  owl  was  to  us  the  greeting  of  an  old 


friend  kindly  interested  in  our  day's 
work,  and  perhaps  guessing  and  half- 
sympathizing  with  the  trepidation  with 
which  we  approached  home  after  a  whole 
day's  truancy  from  cow-milking,  wood- 
gathering,  and  garden-weeding. 

But  have  the  poets  a  decent  word  of 
camaraderie  for  the  owl?  Not  they.  To 
their  ghastly  sensibilities  she  is  "ob- 
scene," "dire,"  "ill-faste"  (whatever 
that  may  mean),  "moody,"  "boding," 
"moping,"  "complaining,"  "wailing," 
and  "gibbering,"  "the  augur  of  the 
fever's  end,"  "the  foul  precursor  of  the 
fiend."  I  well  remember  when  bicycles 
were  young,  riding  forty  miles  to  a  Van- 
couver Island  sea-coast  and  coming 
home  after  dark  through  a  forest  of 
dense  pines.  It  was  riding  by  faith  and 
not  by  sight,  and  the  very  silence  could 
be  felt.  Pedalling  up  and  coasting  Ho^vn, 
the  hills  seemed  interminable  and  on  the 
seaward  side  the  cliff  was  sheer.  Sud- 
denly, from  a  tall  cedar  came  the  cry  of 
a  lone  owl,  the  uncanny  silence  was 
broken,  and  in  glad  relief  one  shouted 
back  an  answering  call. 

But  Keats  never  rode  a  bicycle 
through  ghostly  silences  of  the  pines,  and 
for  him  the  owl's  cry  spells  no  compan- 
ionship, but  is  "the  gloom  bird's  hated 
screech."  In  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imagi- 
nation, Akenside  gives  the  cheerful 
reins  to  his  own  fancy  in  a  couplet  which 
makes  a  murderer : 

"To  the  screaming  owl's  accursed  song 
Attune     the     dreadful     workings     of     his 
heart." 

And  Chatterton  and  Shakespeare  feel  no 
more  pleasantly  about  it.  The  first  wan- 
ders: 

"Down  in  a  dark  and  solitary  vale 
Where  the  curst  screech-owl  sings  his  fatal 
tale." 

And  the  second  declares  that: 

"The   screech-owl,    screeching    loud 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 
In  remembrance  of  a  shroud." 

After  having  taken  away  her  charac- 
ter and  her  voice,  the  poets  conspire  to 
throw  mud  on  her  door-steps,  and  give 
the  owl's  house  a  bad  name.     An  Eng- 
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lishman's  house  is  his  castle,  but  tnis  de- 
cent body,  the  Owl  Housewife,  attending 
quietly  to  her  own  business,  is  said  to 
live  in  "baneful  ivy-bush."  Why  bane- 
ful? Spencer  in  his  "Ruins  of  Time" 
specifies  those  ruins,  "where  the  shriek- 
owl  builds  her  baleful  bower,"  and  again 
describes  the  place  where  "the  gnastly 
owl  her  grievous  inn  doth  keep" !  Really, 
it  is  enough  to  drive  a  self-respecting 
bird  to  drink. 

Were  there  a  clearing-house  for  bird 
injustices,  at  the  bar  of  equity,  early 
would  appear  the  pigeon.  Thompson- 
Seton  tells  us  there  is  "one  domestic 
bird  that  maintains  its  honorable  wild 
tradition  in  spite  of  all  that  sinful  man 
can  do — that  is,  the  pigeon."  The  pigeon 
stands  the  example  of  marital  faithful- 
ness to  us  all,  elder  and  younger  brothers 
of  the  race  alike.  Thompson-Seton  says  : 
"The  breeder  knows  that  the  young  in  a 
given  nest  are  unquestionably  the  off- 
spring of  their  alleged  parents,  never 
mind  how  many  hundreds  of  their  own 
kind  may  freely  fly  with  them  all  day." 

Recognizing  this  stern  monogamy  of 
the  pigeon-kind,  no  less  an  authority 
than  Gadow,  the  eminent  ornithologist, 
proclaims  them  the  birds  of  the  future, 
telling  us  that  when,  under  the  relentless 
law  of  Nature,  all  other  species  shall 
have  run  themselves  out,  the  pigeons 
will  happily  possess  the  earth.  In  the 
light  of  all  this,  the  only  epithets  that 
the  British  poets  find  to  throw  at  this 
model  of  all  the  domestic  virtues  are 
"greedy,"  and  "jargoning,"  and  "bicker- 
ing," and  (sic!)  "wanton."  Small  won- 
der if  a  pigeon  should  halt  mid-wing  in 
his  ascetic  career  and  ask :  "Does  it  pay 
to  be  good?" 

But  when  it  comes  to  that  anomaly, 
the  "turtle-dove,"  poetic  license  goes 
further.  All  family  decencies  are  trod- 
den under  foot.  Some  libellous  bards 
make  her  the  female  of  the  stock-dove ; 
to  others  she  is  the  male  of  the  ring- 
dove. They  evidently  think  to  play  with 
her  reputation  with  impunity,  trading  on 
their  tradition  that  she  is  ".serenely  mild," 
being  formed  without  a  gall.  None  will 
charge  the  rhymesters  with  a  similar 
lack. 

What  is  an  ob.scene  bird?  It  would 
seem  that  the  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling  alone,  discovers  it.     Again  and 


again  we  get  the  reference:  "Birds  ob- 
scene that  croak  and  jar"  (Mackay)  ; 
"Hollows  carved  for  snakes  and  birds 
obscene"  (Savage)  ;  "Loathsome  haunts 
of  birds  obscene"  (Phillips).  The  poet 
is  supposed  to  see  clearer  than  another 
man.  Kipling's  advice  to  these  metrical 
mud-slingers  with  muck-rakes  is  good; 
they  should  leave  their  midnight  maraud- 
ing, come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
and  each  "paint  the  thing  as  he  sees  it, 
for  the  God  of  Things  as  They  Are." 

The  poets  are  not  conscious  of  befud- 
dled vision.  With  delicious  modesty 
Crabbe  asks :  "What  is  not  visible  to  the 
poet's  eye?"  And  ingenuously  another 
bard  exclaims : 

"Where  's  the  poet?    Show  him,  show  him, 
Muses  Nine,  that  I  may  know  him. 
'Tis  the  man  who  with  a  bird 
Finds  the  way  to  all  its  instincts." 

But  the  greatest  of  the  poets,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Surrey,  Thomson,  join  in 
making  virtue  for  the  birds  uncomfort- 
able. All  the  non-obscene  birds,  those 
that  are  not  "booming"  or  "moping"  or 
having  a  night  orgy  "with  hollow 
screeches  at  a  dire  repast"  are  (for- 
sooth!) crammed  and  crowded  and 
crushed  into  their  childhood  nests! 

The  Pacific  Coast  Indians,  it  is  true, 
take  their  departed  brothers,  ere  rigor 
mortis  has  set  in,  and  pack  them  tenderly 
knee  to  chin  in  mortuary  biscuit-boxes. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why,  casting  to  one 
side  all  laws  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  poets 
should  decree  that  big  and  little  among 
the  birds,  all  non-carouscrs  must  be 
cribbed  and  confined  within  wind-swept 
nests  where  once  they  were  hatched. 

According  to  Surrey,  a  sort  of  bird- 
curfew  is  rung  at  eight  p.  m.,  and  after 
faniily  prayers  and  the  nightly  tub  the 
self-squeezing  process  begins,  and  in 
cruel  discomfort  is  upset  the  law  that 
"no  two  birds  can  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time."  Adding  insult  to  in- 
jury, he  makes  this  infraction  of  the 
Cubic  Air  By-Law  a  cheerful  process: 

"Fly  up  to  the  air, 

Where  they  sing  In  order  fair, 

And  tell  in  song  full  merrily 

How  they  have  slept  full  quietly 

That  night,  about  their  mother's  sides." 

Poor  mother!     Poor  sides! 
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Shakespeare  sends  them  "to  their 
nests."  Milton  has  it:  "Fowls  in  their 
clay  nests  were  couched,"  and  with  a  sort 
of  dog-catcher's  instinct  Barry  Cornwall 
carries  the  nest  to  the  bird : 

"Oh,  the  night  brings  sleep 

To  the  green  woods  deep. 

To  the  bird  of  the  wood  its  nest." 

We  catch  ourselves  wondering  if  this 
last  peripatetic  couch  was  that  of  the 
dove  which  another  poet  casually  tells  us 
"a  clown"  carried  away  "in  his  hand." 
Bays  await  that  "clown."  Any  "clown" 
who  can  successfully  juggle  a  dove's 
nest  in  one  hand  and  keep  it  looking  like 
a  nest  is  wasting  his  talents  in  the  coun- 
try. "Refined  vaudeville"  is  his  voca- 
tion. 

No  one  has  yet  accused  birds  of  shak- 
ing dice  or  dallying  with  frenzied 
finance,  but  their  sobriety  is  specifically 
impunged.  Is  n't  it  the  chaste  poem  of 
"Evangeline"  which  likens  the  mocking 
bird's  song  to  "the  revel  of  frenzied 
Bacchantes?"  Sober  Wordsworth  apos- 
trophizes the  "Drunken  Lark,"  and  in  an 
arraignment  of  the  bird-of-paradise 
Moore  is  more  explicit. 

Several  Indians  in  North  Canada  last 
year  died  from  the  effects  of  a  pro- 
longed debauch  induced  by  libations  of 
lavender-water,  and  one  would  consider 
this  the  sweetest  death  permissible,  and 
worthy  to  find  place  with  that  of  poor 
Clarence  drowned  in  his  butt  of  Malms- 
ley.  But  for  a  spicy  spree  Moore  im- 
proves on  this,  and  makes  his  bird-of- 
paradise  drunken  on  nutmegs : 

"Those  golden  birds  that,  in  the  spice-time, 
drop 

About  the  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet 
food 

Whose  scent  has  lured  them  o  'er  the  sum- 
mer flood." 

And  so  the  indictments  go  on.  Really 
one  is  almost  ashamed  to  look  a  respect- 
able bird  in  the  face.  While  the  fathers 
are  getting  drunk,  the  young  blades 
"marauding,"  and  the  virtuous  of  both 
sexes  stifling  in  Black  Holes  of  Calcutta 
Bird-dom,  the  decencies  of  the  mothers 
are,  by  the  British  blackmailing  Bards, 


openly  assailed.  The  double  charge  is 
the  neglect  of  their  young  and  the  un- 
feminine-  assumption  of  the  voice  and 
personality  of  their  respective  husbands. 
It  is  a  fact  that  up  on  the  breeding- 
grounds  of  the  Pribylofs,  where  "the 
little  blue-fox  is  bred  for  his  skin  and 
the  seal  he  breeds  for  himself,"  the 
mother-seal  is  essentially  the  New 
Woman.  Swimming  off  to  distant  cod- 
banks,  with  a  saucy  toss  of  her  round 
head,  skittering  her  tail,  she  will  often 
lOr  a  whole  day  at  a  time  leave  the 
Father  of  the  Harem  to  tend  the  wants 
of  every  fluffy  pup.  But  this  is  no  valid 
reason  why  Burns  should  make  an  ex- 
emplary Scottish  hen-lark  pose  as  an 
emancipated  female,  a  giddy  shrieking 
suffraget,  Hen-larks,  do  not  sing.  Burn;, 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
shouldn't  have  turned  back  to  issue  this, 
libel : 

"The  lav'  rock  in  the  morning  she'll  rise 

frae  her   nest. 
And   mount  to   the   air   wi'   the   dew   upon 

her  breast. 
And    wi'     the     merry     ploughman     she  '11 

whistle  and  sing, 
And    at    night    she  '11    return    to    her    nest 

back  again." 

Now,  if  Burns  did  n't  know  better 
than  this,  surely  the  head  of  that  Lark 
Household  would  himself  have  inter- 
fered to  prevent  the  addling  of  the  family 
eggs.  It 's  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  an  Old  Country  male  lark  to  think 
that,  with  all  the  staid  decorum  of  the 
Courts  at  his  back,  he  would  on  the  part 
of  his  wife  for  one  day  suffer  such  un- 
womanly and  trifling  conduct.  No,  in- 
deed !  British  husbands,  even  of  the 
bird-kind,  are  not  so  constructed,  if  Brit- 
ish bards  are. 

With  a  last  startling  picture  we  close. 
It  is  Garth's  spectacle  of 

"An  ibis  brandishing  her  beak 
And    winding    in    loose    folds    her    spiral 
neck." 

In  the  whole  realm  of  letters  this  is 
paralleled  for  its  convoluted  contortions 
only  by  the  maligned  ass  in  Words- 
worth's ballad  of  Peter  Bell.     It  is  an 
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equally  piteous  story,  this  of  the  "strenu- 
ous beast"  whom  Peter  sees, 

"With  motion  dull 
Upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull 
Turn  round  his  long  left  ear." 

Evidently  not  a  chance  triumph,  either, 
achieved  by  some  "ugly  witchcraft,"  for 
before  our  harrowed  eyes  in  the  very 
next  stanza  is  the  tortuous  gutta-percha 
gyration  repeated : 


"Once  more  the  Ass,  with  motion  dull. 
Upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull 
Turns  round  his  long  left  ear." 

And  the  last  sad  "turn"  rings  down 
the  curtain, 

"The  patient  beast  on  Peter  turned 
His  shining  hazel  eye. 
'Twas  but  one  mild  reproachful  look, 
A  look  more  tender  than  severe; 
And  straight  in  sorrow,  not  in  dread, 
He  turned  the  eyeball  in  his  head." 


The  Old  Spinner  of  Argolis 


By  Margaret  Adelaide  Wilson 


Her  dim  eyes  catch  no  more  the  gleam 
Of  poppies  flaming  in  the  wheat ; 
The  fitful,  mountain-nurtured  stream 
Along  whose  banks  her  eager  feet 
Kept  many  a  maiden  tryst  of  yore, 
Sings  now  but  through  her  dream. 
She  sits  within  the  low  hut  door 
With   patient    fingers   spinning,    spinning. 
Like  the  ancient  gray-haired  Sisters  Three, 
Save  that  her  task  marks  no  beginning 
Of  clouded  human  destiny — 
She  spins  her  own  life  o'er; 
With  mournful,  rhythmic  nodding  head 
She  weaves  into  the  whirling  thread 
Love's  golden  strand,  dimmed  ah,  so  long! 
The  hues  of  youth,  and  light,  and  song. 


Lilies  That  Go  By  Other  Names 


By  Charles  Francis  Saunders 

Drawings  by  Elizabeth  Hallowell  Saunders 


I  HE  lily  tribe  is  a  plant 
family  of  such  varied 
character  that  if  all  other 
vegetation  were  to  die  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  and 
all  the  world  were  lilies, 
the  physical  needs  of  men  would  still  be 
fairly  well  met  by  these  beautiful  plants 
alone.  Food,  clothing,  medicine,  soap, 
building  material — all  these  essentials  of 
civilized  existence  are  to  be  had  from 
one  or  the  other  of  the  lily  family,  which 
it  is  our  wont  to  think  of  only  as  purvey- 
ors of  beauty  and  fragrance  in  our  gar- 
dens and  greenhouses. 

In  considering  the  lilies,  however,  it  is 
needful  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  tribe 
includes  not  only  such  typical  forms  as 
the  tiger  and  chaparral  lilies  of  our  Pa- 
cific Coast,  the  wild  Turk's  Cap  and 
meadow  lilies  of  the  East,  the  Easter  and 
Martagon  lilies  of  the  gardens,  but  also 
a  whole  lovely  galaxy  of  cousins  which 
while  co-heirs  with  them  in  the  family 
traits,  yet  go  by  other  names — such  as 
the  tulip,  the  hyacinth,  the  adder's 
tongue,  the  lily-of-the-valley,  the  ple- 
beian onion,  the  asparagus,  and  the 
Spanish  bayonet  or  yucca.  Different  as 
these  familiar  plants  are  in  general  as- 


pect, there  is  a  fundamental  resemblance 
in  the  structure  of  their  flowers,  and  it 
is  likeness  in  this  respect  that  makes  the 
true  test  of  the  likeness  of  plant  nature. 

Within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  nearly  four  hundred  species  of 
the  lily  family  grow  wild,  and  scarce  a 
month  in  the  whole  round  American  year 
but  offers  us  a  posy  of  lily  wildings. 
Those  of  winter  are  to  be  looked  for  on 
the  genial  Pacific  Slope,  which  is  the 
home  of  some  of  the  most  useful,  as  well 
as  the  most  charming.  Here,  soon  after 
the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  the 
blue  eyes  of  the  brodiaeas  open  in  warm 
pockets  of  the  greening  hills.  Children 
of  this  western  coast  love  these  common 
azure  flowers  as  little  folk  of  the  East  love 
violets,  and  make  picnic  feasts  upon  the 
little  round  bulbs  which  are  hidden  in 
the  grassy  earth,  and  sometimes  very 
inappropriately  are  called  wild  onions. 
To  the  Indians  of  the  region  they  are  of 
more  serious  import,  having  long  been 
one  of  their  staple  articles  of  food.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  while  practically  all 
Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Sierras  have 
been  cultivators  of  maize  and  made  it 
their  staff  of  life  so  that  the  whole  world 
knows    it    as    Indian    corn,    the    Pacific 
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croachments  of  the  whites  upon  imme- 
morial camas  meadows.  This  bulb  is 
really  a  valuable  foodstuff  to  any  people, 
and  before  the  days  of  cultivated  fruits  in 
Oregon  and  Northern  California,  many 
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Slope  Indians  have  never  raised  it  or 
used  it  habitually,  though  they  are  known 
to  have  traded  with  tribes  who  did  both. 
Instead  they  have  made  a  food  specialty 
of  the  various  bulbs  which  Nature  has 
planted  so  abundantly  on  the  western 
rim  of  our  land.  Digging  these  up  with 
sharpened  sticks  of  mountain  mahogany, 
these  aborigines  earned  for  themselves 
the  sobriquet  of  "Diggers,"  applied  in- 
discriminately by  the  white  settlers  to  all 
the  bulb-and-root-eating  tribes. 

Besides  the  brodiacas,  of  which  several 
species  are  esteemed  for  their  edible 
bulbs,  the  wild  garlics,  the  Mariposa  tu- 
lips and  the  well-known  blue-flowered 
camas,  have  all  contributed  substantially 
to  the  aboriginal  bill  of  fare.  The  camas, 
indeed,  was  formerly  so  important  ai; 
item  in  the  diet  of  the  redmen  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  that  at  least  one  In- 
dian war  has  been  provoked  by  the  en- 
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a  ])ioneer's  wife  used  it  for  making  pies. 

All  these  liliaceous  bulbs  mentioned 
— and  which  have  now  come  to  be 
very  generally  called  "Indian  potatoes" 
are  nutritious,  and  some  are  quite  palat- 
able even  to  civilized  tastes.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  after  they  have  been 
steamed,  Indian  fashion,  for  a  day  or 
two  in  heated  pits  in  the  ground  and 
their  innate  sweetness  developed.  Some, 
too,  are  good  eating  while  raw,  having  a 
delicate,  nutty  flavor  that  is  well  nigh 
irresistible  to  the  redskinned  gatherers, 
who  are  prone  to  pop  them  into  their 
mouths  as  fast  as  they  dig  them  up. 

When  rambling  about  the  California 
countryside,  I  have  sometimes  come  upon 
grassy  places  pitted  with  deep  little  holes 
where  scraps  of  brown,  matted  fibre 
lying  about,  tell  the  tale  that 
country  people  h^ve  been 
there  digging  soap  root.  This 
is  another  lily  of  the  Far 
West,  and  it  has  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  bulb- 
ous root,  carefully  encased  in 
a  snugly  fitting  fibrous  coat, 
is  a  natural  cake  of  soap. 
Crush  it  in  a  basin  of  water, 
and  presto,  such  a  foamy 
lather  arises,  so  cleansing 
and  pleasant  to  the  skin,  that 
to  bathe  with  it  is  a  luxury. 
Equally  efificacious  as  soap,  is 
the  root  of  another  of  the  lilv 
relationship — the  yucca,  or 
Spanish  bayonet,  known 
throughout  the  Southwest  as 
amole.  Long  before  the  white 
man  set  foot  on  this  continent, 
the  Indians  used  this  root  as 
we  use  soap,  rubbing  it  up  in 
water  and  laving  in  the  delic- 
ious lather.  To  this  day  they 
employ  it  for  washing  their 
hair,  a  process  which  must 
unfailingly  be  gone  through 
with  before  participating  in 
religious  rites.  The  Navajos. 
who  seem  to  attach  something 
of  a  sacred  character  to  the 
plant,  employ  the  leaves  of 
the  yucca  for  plaiting  the 
masks  worn  by  their  priests 
in   some   ceremonies,   as   well 


as  for  the  making  of  ceremonial  wands. 
The  yucca,  furthermore,  is  to  be  counted 
among  the  lily  cousins  that  yield  food, 
the  fruit  of  certain  species  resembling 
the  banana,  palatable  and  nutritious 
The  auiolc's  fruit  is  also  edible  after 
baking  in  hot  ashes,  and  Indians  and 
Mexicans  have  some  taste  for  it.  A 
more  prized  part  of  the  plant  for  edible- 
ness  is  the  young  flower  bud  which, 
roasted,  is  thought  to  be  quite  a  delicacy. 
The  stout  fibre  which  makes  the  yucca 
leaves  so  tough  and  which  every  one  has 
seen  raveling  out  of  the  garden  plants, 
has  also  been  utilized  by  the  redman  in 
weaving  clothing  and  sandals,  as  well  as 
cordage,  the  well-preserved  remains  of 
which  are  turned  up  from  time  to  time  in 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cliff  dwellings 
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of  our  Southwestern  wonderland.  One 
strange  species  of  the  yucca  common  on 
the  Mojave  Desert,  is  a  good-sized  tree, 
with  a  tangle  of  crooked  branches  ter- 
minating in  bunches  of  daggerlike 
leaves. 

It  seems  incredible  that  such  a  repellant 
monster  of  a  plant  can  be  akin  to  the 


garden  flower  which  symbolizes 
all  that  is  graceful  and  lovelv, 
until  the  waxy  bells  of  bloom 
open  to  confirm  the  relation- 
ship. The  trunks  of  this  tree-lily 
are  employed  in  a  limited  way 
in  the  Southwest  in  building  cat- 
tle corrals,  and  the  sawn  wood, 
which  is  porous,  light  and  devoid 
of  grain,  is  utilized  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  number  of  special- 
ties, such  as  artificial  limbs,  book 
covers,  surgeon's  splints  and 
sheaths  for  the  protection  of 
young  trees  from  the  teeth  of 
hungry    rabbits. 

Quite  as  far  removed  in  the 
popular  mind  from  kinship  with 
the  lily  are  the  onions,  the  most 
numerous  of  all  the  lily  cousins ; 
but  here  again  the  similarity  of 
the  blossoms  in  all  respects  ex- 
cept size,  confesses  the  relation- 
ship. The  early  explorers  of  our 
land  found  these  pungent  vege- 
tables everywhere  abundant  in 
the  forests  of  the  East,  and  called 
them  "wild  leeks" ;  and  because 
of  their  unmistakable  familiar 
flavor,  they  were  perhaps  the 
first  of  our  native  bulbs  to  be 
regarded  safe  for  Christian 
stomachs. 

Some  varieties  of  the  onion 
tribe  are  noted  for  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  and 
moreover  lack  the  acrid  char- 
acter of  our  homely  vegetable 
These  under  their  botanical  name 
of  alliiini  are  sometimes  sold  in 
florist  shops.  I  remember,  as  I 
write,  a  very  charming  alliiiiii 
with  deep  crimson  blossoms, 
which  gave  in  their  season  to 
the  inhospitable  sands  of  the 
California  desert  where  they  ex- 
panded, a  decided  flush  of  color. 
Several  of  the  lily  fellowship  have 
played  a  part  in  popular  medicine.  There 
is,  for  instance,  that  mealy-flowered  den 
izen  of  .sandy  .soil  from  the  Atlantic  wc^' 
to  the  mid-continent,  the  stargra.ss  or 
alctris.  Its  root  is  something  of  a  bitter 
tonic,  and  because  of  certain  reputed 
proper! io-^    resident    in    it,    the    ]ilant    in 
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some  sections  goes  by  the  name  of  ague- 
root,  and  in  others,  cohc-root — names 
that  are  their  own  explanation.  The 
lovely  erythroniums,  or  dog's-tooth  vio- 
lets— "fawn  lilies"  John  Burroughs 
would  have  us  call  them — found  on  both 
shores  of  the  United  States,  possess  in 
leaf,  flower  and  bulb,  a  decided  emetic 
property.  The  bulbs  are  crushed  by  cer- 
tain Indians  and  used  as  a  stimulating 
poultice.  A  curious  superstition  is  cur- 
rent among  one  of  the  tribes  of  Mendo- 
cino County,  California,  concerning  this 
beautiful  wild  lily.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  if  people  will  bathe  themselves  in  a 
decoction  of  the  bulbs,  they  can  prevent 
rattlesnakes  from  dreaming — a  great  de- 
sideratum, it  seems,  for  according  to  the 
notion  of  these  Indians,  dreams  make  the 
snakes  irritable  and  so  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  reptile's  dangerousness. 
The  Giant  Solomon's-seal,  too,  which  is 
found  from  Utah  and  New  Mexico  east- 
ward to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  has  long 
held   a   place   among  herb   remedies,   its 


action  upon  the  human  system  being 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  better 
known  digitalis. 

Besides  all  these  lily  relatives  for 
which  the  "practical"  man  has  managed 
to  find  a  use,  there  are  up  and  down  our 
land  many  others  whose  beauty  alone,  as 
Emerson  thought  of  rhodora,  seems  their 
sufficient  excuse  for  being.  The  clin- 
tonias  of  our  mountain  woods  on  both 
sides  of  the  continent,  the  bellworts  of 
neglected  clearings,  the  Stars-of-Bethle- 
hem  that  brighten  the  grasses  in  old 
pastures,  the  grape-hyacinths  whose  little 
blue  urns  in  the  first  blessed  days  of 
spring  empurple  the  marge  of  many  a 
meadow  runnel,  the  wake-robins  that  put 
up  their  buds  as  the  snow  leaves,  the 
xerophylhims  whose  stately  white  plumes 
in  June  brighten  the  meadows  of  the  Yo- 
semite,  the  starry  bloomerias  of  our 
Southern  summer — these  are  a  few  of 
the  less  recognizable  of  the  same  lovely 
sisterhood  of  lilies,  that  make  fragrant 
and  beautiful  the  pathway  of  the  year. 


The  Story  of  the  Northern  Pacific 


PART  II 
By  W.  F.  Bailey 


ROGRESS  on  the  main 
line  was  rapid.  Miles  City 
was  reached  December, 
1881 ;  Billings,  August 
1882;  Bozeman  tunnel 
presented  unusual  difficul- 
ties ;  its  eastern  approach  was  through  a 
sticky  blue  clay  saturated  with  water 
from  numerous  springs.  As  fast  as  exca- 
vated, slides  would  fill  up  the  cut,  and  in 
one  month  all  the  largest  available  force 
could  accomplish  was  the  removal  of 
some  2,000  cubic  yards,  and  after  four 
months  of  the  hardest  kind  of  labor  the 
entire  cut  was  filled  up  in  one  night.  At 
the   suggestion   of  an   old   miner,   water 


was  utilized,  although  the  engineer  in 
charge  met  the  suggestion  with  the  re- 
mark that  they  had  "too  damn  much 
water  now." 

A  ditch  was  dug  some  three  miles  so 
as  to  bring  the  water  of  a  neighboring 
creek  to  the  scene,  and  with  the  usual 
hose  and  nozzle  used  in  placer  mining, 
the  "old  miner"  was  able  to  demon- 
strate that  "the  stuff  could  be  hydrau- 
liced."  Commenced  August  10  and  com- 
pleted September  24,  the  cut,  600  feet 
long,  and  a  maximum  depth  of  sixty- 
three  feet,  was  no  longer  a  factor.  The 
tunnel  itself,  3,610  feet  in  length,  took 
much  longer.     A  temporary  track  over 
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MAIN     ENTRANCE 

TO  ROCKY  CANYON 

BOZEMAN.     MONT. 


the  Bridgcr  Range,  two  and  a  half  miles 
long,  was  utilized  during  its  construc- 
tion, or  until  the  spring  of  1884. 

Bozeman  was  reached  March,  1883 ; 
Helena  in  June,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
division,  Helena  to  Heron,  274  miles, 
finished  in  1883  with  the  exception  of 
the  Mullan  Tunnel.  This  latter,  3,850 
feet  long,  was  commenced  in  1881  and 
finished  in  the  spring  of  1884,  a  switch- 
back over  the  hill  serving  in  the  in- 
terim. 

As  previously  stated,  the  Pend  d'Oreille 
division,  from  Wallula  cast,  was  com- 
menced in  1879.  Track  up  to  the  Snake 
River  and  forty-eight  miles  beyond  was 
laid  in  1880,  and  the  grading  done  124 
miles  further.  This  unusual  procedure 
was  caused  by  the  inability  to  secure  ties 
and  bridge  timber,  none  growing  in  that 
vicinity.  Arrangements  had  been  made 
for  it  by  cutting  trees  on  the  Yakima 
River,  a  stream  entering-  the  Columbia 
above  the  Snake.  During  the  winter  of 
1879-80  all  that  was  re(|uircd  was  nicely 
piled  up  so  that  the  spring  freshets 
would  bring  it  out.  These,  however, 
failed  to  materialize  and  the  cut  was 
left  stranded  and  the  builders  without 
timber  during  the  summer  of  1880.  In 
the  spring  of  1881  the  freshets  devel- 
oped into  a  flood  that  not  only  brought 
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CAPTAIN    CLARK    PASSED    DOWN    THIS 

VALLEY     TO     THE     YELLOWSTONE 
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out  the  lumber,  but  also  carried  away  the 
boom  that  was  to  catch  it,  with  the  re- 
sult that  it  was  scattered  all  along  the 
Columbia  and  even  carried  out  to  sea. 
Other  supplies  being  secured,  the  track 
was  completed  to  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille  in 
January,  1882. 

A  transfer  boat  ferried  the  trains 
across  the  Snake  River  until  1884,  when 
the  bridge,  1,540  feet  long,  was  com- 
pleted. Across  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille 
8,400  fe'et  of  trestle  and  i)iling  was 
necessary,  600  feet  of  this  requiring  piles 
ninety  to  100  feet  in  length. 

The  130  miles  ea.st  of  the  lake  prove*! 
the  most  difficult  and  conse(|uently  the 
most  costly  part  of  the  whole  line.  It 
was  claimed  by  the  chief  engineer  to 
present  greater  and  more  varied  en 
gineering  difticulties  than  any  equal 
distance  over  which  a  railroad  was  ever 
constructed. 

The  whole  section  is  a  forest  of  phe- 
nomenal density,  with  Iicavy  under- 
growth.    The  Clark's   I'ork  of  the  Co- 
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lumbia  flows  through  it  in  a  narrow 
gorge  or  chasm,  the  mountains  rising 
abruptly  from  its  edge  in  towering 
walls  of  slate  or  granite. 

So  difficult  was  the  construction  that 
contractors  refused  to  undertake  it  ex- 


some  150  miles  long,  sixty  of  it  being 
through  the  Flathead  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. The  work  on  this  section  was 
largely  done  by  Mormons,  who  came 
from  Utah  with  their  teams  and  families, 
taking  sub-contracts  on  the  road  and 
proving  ideal  work- 
men. It  was  due  to 
their  sensible  be- 
havior that  trouble 
was  avoided  with 
the  Flathead,  Koot- 
enai and  Pend 
d'Oreille  Indians 
occupying  that  terri  - 
tory.  These,  not- 
withstanding having 
granted  right-of- 
way  through  their 
country  in  consider- 
ation of  the  payment 


CONSTRUCTING       "GUAXITE 

TUESTLE"    (STEEL),    IDAHO, 

SHOWING    PIERS. 


cept     at     prohibitory 
figures.    Consequently 
the  railroad  company    J 
did     it,     utilizing      a 
large    force    of    Chi- 
nese  for   the   manual 
labor.  Work  was  con- 
tinued    during     the     winter     of 
1881-1882,    and    at    times    thou- 
sands of  laborers  were  kept  busy 
shoveling  snow  off  the  grade  so 
that  work  could  be  pushed  along. 
With    spring   came    relief    from 
snow,  but  with  it  even  greater 
hindrance   in   the   shape   of   high   water. 
The  construction  of  this  section  proved 
to  be  much  more  expensive  than  allowed 
for   in   the   estimates,   and   its   increased 
cost  was,  as   will  be  seen   later,  one  of 
the  causes  of  Villard's  downfall. 

East  of  this  section,  which  was  known 
as  the  Clark's  Fork  division  during  the 
days  of  construction,  up  to  the  Mullan 
Tunnel     was     the     Missoula     division. 


"GRANITE    TRESTLE,"    SHOWING   TRAV- 
ELER   AT    WORK. 


of  $5,000  by  the  railroad  company,  were 
very  restive  over  the  invasion  of  their 
reservation  and  its  surroundings. 

Why  Villard  Made  So  Spectacular  the 
Driving  of  the  Last  Spike. 

Villard  had  based  his  calculations  and 
arrangements  on  the  figures  furnished 
by  his  predecessor,  Billings.  These  had 
contemplated  the  completion  of  the  main 
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1883  he  was  made  aware  that  expenses 
were  far  exceeding  estimates  and  that 
the  cost  was  going  to  overrun  them  bv 
something  like  $14,000,000.  This  he 
reaHzed  w'ould  have  a 
threefold  effect.  It 
would  discredit  him 
with  his  associates,  have 
a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  price  of  Northern 
Pacific  securities,  and 
would  necessitate  fur- 
ther financiering.  To 
forestall   this   he   deter- 
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line  out  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
$40,000,000    in    bonds.     Early    in 
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mined  on  a  strate- 
gic move,  which  at 
the    time    was    re- 
garded as  indicat- 
ing a  weakness  in 
his    upper     story, 
hut     which     n  o  w 
that   the   situation   and 
his  plans  are  fully  un- 
derstood, shows  up  the 
genius  of  the  man. 

The  road  was  near- 
ing  completion,  and  he 
determined  to  make 
t  h  e  attending  cere- 
monies such  as  would 
ill  row  a  luster  over  the 
line,  and  at  the  same 
time  give   him   an  op- 
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portunity  for  extended  and  close  contact 
with  his  financial  hackers,  bring  their  re- 
lations into  those  of  personal  friendship, 
and  at  the  same  time  commit  them  to 
lasting  attachment  to  the  road,  so  that 
when  the  deficit  became  known  they 
would  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
causes  that  occasioned  it. 

At  his  instigation  arrangements  were 
made  for  elaborate  ceremonies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  completion  of  the  line  and 
the  driving  of  the  last  spike.  Invitations 
were  sent  in  this  country  to  members  of 
the  United  States  Government,  including 
leaders  of  the  Senate  and  House,  to  the 
Governors  and  leading  officials  of  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington ;  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
representatives  of  the  leading  news- 
papers all  over  the  country  and  to  about 
100  prominent  citizens.  Across  the 
water  several  scores  of  prominent  Eng- 
lishmen and  Germans  were  invited. 

Five  special  trains  composed  of  the 
finest  sleeping  and  dining  ears  obtain- 
able were  required  to  accommodate  those 
who  accepted;  two  from  the  Atlantic, 
one  from  Chicago,  one  from  St.  Paul, 
and  one  from  the  Coast.  Their  enter- 
tainment was  on  a  royal  scale  never 
equaled  in  America. 

Chicago  welcomed  the  party  with  for- 
mal receptions  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  municipal  authorities.  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  endeavored  to  outdo  each 
other,  with  decorations,  salutes,  parades 
and  entertainments. 

A  procession  over  20,000  strong  was 
reviewed  in  St.  Paul  in  the  morning,  and 
one  of  30,000  in  Minneapolis  in  the  after- 
noon. The  cornerstone  of  the  State 
Capitol  Building  was  laid  at  Bismarck, 
Dakota,  byVillard,  while  the  excursion 
halted  at  that  point.  The  Crow  Indians, 
over  2,000  strong,  were  by  permission  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  gathered 
alongside  the  track  in  Montana,  giving  a 
war  dance  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
party. 

In  the  midst  of  an  assemblage  of  not- 
ables, including  State  Governors,  United 
States  Senators,  English  nobles,  German 
Vons,  financial  heavy-weights  3,000 
strong,  amidst  the  roar  of  artillery,  the 
music  of  bands  and  wild  cheering,  Vil- 


lard  drove  the  last  spike.  This  was  not, 
as  generally  reported,  one  of  gold,  but 
according  to  Villard's  autobiography, 
was  of  iron,  and  the  identical  one  that 
had  been  driven  first  on  the  Minnesota 
division  when  the  construction  of  the 
line  was  begun. 

In  a  speech  Villard  declared  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  completed 
from  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  on  the  east, 
to  Portland  and  Tacoma  on  the  west. 
This  was  followed  by  the  orator  of  the 
day,  Senator  Evarts ;  his  address  being 
followed  by  short  remarks  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  seven  states  the  line  trav- 
ersed. General  U.  S.  Grant,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Teller,  the  British  and  Ger- 
man Ministers,  Ex-President  of  the 
Company  Billings,  and  the  Head  Chic ' 
of  the  Crows,  after  which  the  five  trains 
proceeded  to  Portland,  Tacoma  and 
Seattle,  where  receptions  both  lavish 
and  enthusiastic  completed  the  celebra- 
tion. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  lines 
it  became  necessary  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  deficit  in  construction  ac- 
count, as  well  as  the  indebtedness  to  the 
Oregon  &  Transcontinental  Company, 
the  latter  having  advanced  a  large 
amount  to  tide  over,  besides  having  built 
some  477  miles  of  branch  lines. 

The  Little  Falls  &  Dakota  Branch, 
Fergus  Falls  Branch,  Yellowstone  Park 
Branch,  Seattle  Extension,  together  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Western  Rail- 
way of  Minnesota  and  the  construction 
of  the  line  Sauk  Rapids  to  St.  Paul  with 
the  terminal  facilities  at  that  point,  had 
all  been  paid  for  by  the  Oregon  &  Trans- 
continental previous  to  the  completion  of 
the  main  line.  The  general  situation 
throughout  the  country  indicated  that 
over-speculation  had  culminated,  and 
that  a  period  of  tight  money  and  lower 
prices  was  due.  This  made  difficult  the 
placing  of  further  securities  but,  with  the 
influence  of  his  German  guests,  Villard 
was  able  to  arrange  for  a  second  mort- 
gage of  $20,000,000,  the  bonds  being 
marketed  by  a  syndicate  of  German 
bankers. 

The  placing  of  a  second  mortgage 
ahead  of  the  stock,  with  general  condi- 
tions, greatly  depressed  Northern  Paci- 
fic securities.    These  in  their  downward 
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course  carried  with  them  the  other  Vil- 
lard  stocks,  and  especially  the  Oregon  & 
Transcontinental.  With  the  "Bear  Mar- 
ket" came  adverse  criticism  from  both 
public  and  press.  Northern  Pacific  earn- 
ings had  not  shown  the  wonderful  ad- 
vances so  confidently  predicted  by  Vil- 
lard  for  the  completed  line.  This,  the  er- 
ror in  eitimating  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  lavish  disbursements  in 
connection  with  the  completion  of  the 
line,  were  made  the  text  of  bitter  at- 
tacks not  only  on  his  management  but  on 
him  personally. 

Pathetic  Exit  of  Henry   Villard. 

The  result  was  to  bring  both  him  and 
the  Oregon  &  Transcontinental  Company 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  To  avoid 
this  a  syndicate  was  formed  amongst  his 
friends  (  ?)  to  take  care  of  his  liabilities 
and  those  of  the  Oregon  &  Transconti- 
nental, Villard  putting  up  both  his  real 
and  personal  property  as  collateral,  and 
withdrawing  from  the  management.  His 
resignation  as  president  of  the  Oregon 
&  Transcontinental  was  dated  Decem- 
ber, 1883;  from  the  Northern  Pacific, 
the  January  following.  In  consequence  of 
his  worries  Villard  broke  down  physical- 
ly. An  attack  of  nervous  prostration  and 
a  European  trip  lasting  over  three  years 
effaced  him  from  the  situation  for  the 
time  being.  Owing  to  the  distinctly 
American  custom  of  villifying  our  great 
men,  attacking  their  motives  and  other- 
wise discrediting  them,  Villard  is  gen- 
erally included  among  the  "Napoleons 
of  Finance"  who  have  made  our  rail- 
ways their  football — who  for  personal 
gain  make  combinations,  over-capitalize, 
wreck  and  otherwise  misuse  them.  Vil- 
lard, however,  was  of  a  different  strain. 
The  constructive  principle  was  his  im- 
pelling characteristic.  For  justice  to  him 
we  have  to  go  to  foreign  lands.  James 
Bryce,  the  English  historian,  thus 
summed  him  up  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
shortly  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Northern  Pacific:  "Henry  Villard  is  a 
man,  not  only  of  great  ability  but  of  a 
very  high  type  of  character,  a  man  who 
has  thought  and  cared  much  more  about 
the  development  of  the  country  than 
about  his  own  personal  interests.  He  has 


done  vast  things  for  the  Northwest  and 
Oregon  and  now  that  it  is  known  that 
he  has  lost  his  own  property  there  can 
be  but  a  general  expression  of  respect 
and  sympathy  for  him." 

When  his  resignation  came  before  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  action,  their  sense 
of  fairness  impelled  them  to  spread 
on  their  minutes  a  tribute  to  his 
impeccability.  It  also  developed  that 
during  the  years  he  had  served  the 
Northern  Pacific  as  its  president  he  had 
received  no  compensation  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  resignation  was  accom- 
panied with  a  voucher  for  his  salary  at 
the  rate  of  $10,000  per  annum.  To  se- 
cure the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company  for  what  was  due  it  from  the 
Oregon  &  Transcontinental,  Villard 
gave  them  a  mortgage  for  $200,000  on 
his  home  on  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  The  advance  in  value  of  his  se- 
curities enabled  him  to  take  this  up  and 
later  to  sell  the  house  to  Whitelaw  Reid, 
now  minister  to  England. 

Upon  his  resignation,  Mr.  Robert  Har- 
ris, former  Vice  President  of  the  Erie 
Railway  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  He 
in  turn  resigned  after  a  short  term,  and 
was  succeeded  by  T.  F.  Oakes  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company  and  a  pro- 
tege of  Villard.  The  history  of  the  three 
years  they  were  at  the  helm  was  un- 
eventful. The  Bozeman  and  MuUan  tun- 
nels were  finished  in  February,  1884. 
The  line  from  Portland  to  Kalama  was 
put  into  service  September,  1884.  The 
transfer  boat  Tacoma  was  built  for  the 
company  to  use  in  ferrying  trains  across 
the  Columbia  River;  a  lease  of  the  Ore- 
gon Railroad  &  Navigation  Company 
was  negotiated  but  not  consummated,  the 
Northern  Pacific  directors  objecting  to 
the  six  per  cent  on  all  outstanding  obli- 
gations of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Nav- 
igation Company,  terms  insisted  upon  by 
that  company.  The  branch  lines  com- 
menced under  Villard's  administration 
were  pushed  forward  to  completion  and 
a  further  system  of  short  branch  lines 
started  to  connect  the  main  line  with  the 
mining  camps  of  Montana. 

The  mining  excitement  in  the  Coeur 
d'  Alone  region  which  broke  out  in  1884 
was  of  great  value  to  the  company  ow- 
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ing  to  the  large  traffic  occasioned  there- 
by, the  revenue  from  which  materially 
assisted  in  getting  Northern  Pacific 
stock  back  to  satisfactory  prices.  The 
winter  of  1884-85,  however,  proved  dis- 
astrous, an  unusual  fall  of  snow  block- 
ading the  western  portion  of  the  line  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter. 

In  the  fall  of  1884  the  lines    of    the 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company 
and   the    Oregon    Short    Line   came   to- 
gether   at^   Huntington,     Oregon,     thus 
creating  a  competitor  for  the  traffic  of 
the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany.    Under  a  traffic  arrangement  be- 
tween  the   three   lines,   this   was   to   be 
divided    eastbound,    between    the    Short 
Line  and  the   Northern   Pacific  on  the 
basis     of     westbound 
business   turned   over 
to  it.    Up  to  this  time 
the    business     of    the 
Union    Pacific    inter- 
ests had  been  routed 
via  the  Utah   North- 
ern   to    Garrison, 


Northern  Pacific  to  Wallula,  thence 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  vice  versa,  and  the  loss  of  it 
was  severely  felt. 

These  several  causes  resulted  in  a 
tremendous  falling  off  in  earnings.  Thus 
in  explaining  this,  President  Harris  in 
his  annual  report  for  June  30,  1885, 
quotes  passenger  earnings  for  March, 
April  and  May,  1884,  $1,579,967;  for 
the  same  period  1885,  $732,492,  a  de- 
crease of  $847,475. 

Getting     Embroiled     With     the     Union 
Pacific. 

In    addition    to    loss    in    earnings   the 
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management  became  embroil- 
ed with  the  Union  Pacific  in- 
terests.    This  grew  out  of  the 
competition  for  Montana  bus- 
iness.    Up    to    the    time    the 
Northern    Pacific    reached 
Helena  the  Utah  & 
Northern,  a  narrow- 
gauge    line    owned 
by  and   connecting 
with     the     Oregon 
Short     Line,     had 
been   the  only  line 
into  that  section.  In 
March,    1883,    Vil- 
lard  had  negotiated 
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an  agreement  between  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic, Union  Pacific  and  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company.  This  cov- 
ered a  division  of  territory,  basis  of 
interchange,  etc.  Under  it  a  through 
Hne  between  the  Oregon,  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company  and  the  Union 
Pacific  was  formed  by  using  the 
Northern  Pacific  from  Wallula  to  Gar- 
rison. To  facilitate  the  handling  of  bus- 
iness a  third  rail  was  laid  over  the  Utah 
&  Northern  (narrow  gauge)  between 
Little  Blackfoot,  now  Garrison,  Montana, 
and  Butte,  and  over  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic between  Helena  and  Little  Blackfoot. 
With  the  completion  of  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company  and  Short 
Line  into  Huntington  all  this  changed 
and  a  scramble  for  the  business  took 
place,  the  Northern  Pacific  building  a 
system  of  branch  lines  and  making  ar- 
rangements to  build  into  Butte.  This, 
however,  was  patched  up  temporarily 
by  an  arrangement  made  in  the  summer 
of  1885,  by  which  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Northern  Pacific  joined  in  a  lease  of  the 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany, being  on  the  basis  of  six  per  cent 
on  all  that  company's  outstanding  secur- 
ities, being  terminable  on  ninety  days 
notice  by  either  of  the  parties  inter- 
ested. Much  opposition  to  this  was  shown 
on  the  part  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company  stockholders,  its 
execution  being  postponed  by  injunction 
proceedings.  In  July,  1886,  the  Mon- 
tana situation  was  also  adjusted  by  the 
joint  operation  of  the  line  between  Gar- 
rison and  Butte,  Silver  Bow  and  Ana- 
conda. This  had  been  the  narrow  gauge 
Utah  &  Northern  but  widened  out  and 
reorganized  as  the  Montana  Union. 

Villard  Returns. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  Villard  re- 
turned to  New  York,  having  been  re- 
stored to  health  by  his  sojourn  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  fair  financial  condition.  He 
reopened  his  old  office  and  re-entered  the 
financial  field  as  representative  of  a 
wealthy  German  syndicate.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  was  approached  by  those  in 
control  of  the  Oregon  &  Transcontinen- 
tal Company  with  an  oflfer  to  turn  over 
to  him  the  control  of  that  company  in 


consideration  that  his  clients  come  to  its 
relief  with  the  loan  of  some  $5,000,000. 
The  indebtedness  of  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic to  that  company  had  never  been  sat- 
isfactorily adjusted,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  respective  managements  were 
strained,  and  although  the  Oregon  & 
Transcontinental  held  a  large  part  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  stock,  they  were  re- 
fused representation  on  its  board  of 
directors. 

On  his  recommendation  his  German 
clients  made  the  loan,  the  transaction  be- 
ing handled  by  cable,  and  in  thirty-six 
hours  Villard  was  again  at  the  head  of 
the  Oregon  &  Transcontinental  and  in 
control  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company,  a  majority  of  its  stock 
being  owned  by  the  former.  He  also 
held  proxies  for  enough  Northern  Paci- 
fic stock,  with  what  he  and  his  friends 
bought,  to  give  him  control  of  that  com- 
pany at  its  next  annual  election,  he  vot- 
ing 365,000  out  of  a  total  issue  of  754,- 
000  shares,  although  he  stated  that 
personally  he  did  not  own  one  share  of 
it.  Declining  the  presidency  he  became 
one  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  after- 
wards Chairman  of  the  Board,  a  position 
created  for  him. 

As  usual  the  company  was  embar- 
rassed financially.  The  Pasco-Tacoma 
line  completed  July,  1887,  was  costing  far 
in  excess  of  estimates ;  the  Montana 
branches  though  very  costly  were  not 
paying;  earnings  had  fallen  oflF  and  a 
large  floating  debt  had  accumulated.  The 
preferred-stock-dividend  scrip  issued  in 
1882  had  matured  and  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  To  take  care  of  these  a  third 
mortgage  for  $12,000,000  was  arranged. 
Villard  taking  the  bonds  for  his  German 
clients,  and  a  new  company  organized  to 
take  over  the  Montana  branch  lines.  He 
also  found  relations  between  the  North- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  very 
much  strained.  The  joint  lease  of  the 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company 
had  been  unsatisfactory  and  terminated 
after  a  brief  existence.  It  had  been  fol 
lowed  by  a  lease  of  the  Oregon  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company  to  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  guaranteed  by  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, leaving  the  Northern  Pacific  out  in 
the  cold.     This  resulted  in  the  invasion 
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of  each  other's  territory  by  branch  lines, 
refusal  to  interchange  business,  etc. 

Villard  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to 
arrange  a  compromise,  his  plan  being 
for  each  company  to  be  given  representa- 
tion on  the  directorate  of  the  other. 
Failing  in  this  he  was  also  alarmed  at 
the  prospective  competition  of  the  Great 
Northern,  then  rapidly  building  towards 
the  Coast,  and  which  had  entered  into 
arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company's  track, 
Spokane  to  Portland.  He  determined  to 
regain  actual  control  of  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company.  This  had 
passed  to  the  Union  Pacific  interests 
through  the  lease  to  the  Short  Line. 
Notwithstanding  the  interests  he  repre- 
sented, the  Oregon  &  Transcontinental 
owned  a  majority  of  its  stock. 

The  Union  Pacific  interest  was  equal- 
ly determined  to  retain  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company  and  in 
coalition  with  the  Great  Northern  to  ac- 
quire the  Northern  Pacific. 

A  Battle  Royal. 

The  result  was  a  battle  royal.  Oregon 
&  Transcontinental  stock  was  the  prize 
contended  for,  its  control  of  both  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  and 
Northern  Pacific  added  to  what  could  be 
picked  up  in  the  market  insuring  the 
control  of  the  two  companies  in  ques- 
tion. Wall  Street  was  the  scene  of  the 
conflict.  Stock  that  had  been  going  at 
twenty-five  to  thirty  went  up  to  sixty- 
four  when  it  became  evident  that  it  had 
been  cornered.  A  technical  victory  was 
won  by  the  Villard  interests,  they  com- 
ing out  of  the  fray  with  a  clear  majority 
of  both  Oregon  &  Transcontinental  and 
Northern  Pacific.  When  the  time  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company  came  it  was 
delayed  by  injunction  proceedings  insti- 
gated by  the  Union  Pacific.  The  warring 
interests  got  together  in  the  interim  and 
a  compromise  was  efifected,  that  in  real- 
ity was  a  severe  defeat  to  Villard.  The 
stock  in  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Naviga- 
tion Company,  owned  by  the  Oregon  & 
Transcontinental  Company,  was  sold  out- 
right to  the  Union  Pacific  interests,  the 
reason  for  this  being  that  the  lease  to 


the  Short  Line  was  not  breakable,  re- 
gardless of  the  wishes  of  its  owners  or 
management.  The  Union  Pacific  had  a 
lawful  title  to  its  control  during  the  life 
of  the  lease  and  without  its  control  its 
ownership  was  of  no  value  to  the  Villard 
interests. 

With  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Naviga- 
tion Company  firmly  in  control  of  one 
competitor  on  the  south ;  with  active  con-  » 
struction  by  a  new  and  vigorous  rival, 
the  Great  Northern  on  the  north,  it  be- 
hooved the  Northern  Pacific  to  look 
carefully  after  its  position-  on  the  Coast. 
This  involved  the  construction  of  con- 
siderable additional  mileage ;  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  country  must 
necessarily  be  very  costly.  Repairs  and 
renewals  on  the  old  line,  especially  some 
very  expensive  reconstruction  of  the  line, 
was  being  urged  by  the  operating  forces, 
as  a  move  towards  economic  operation 
and  to  enable  the  line  to  meet  competi- 
tion, which  also  meant  money.  At  this 
time  the  main  line  was  covered  by  a  first, 
second  and  third  mortgage,  and  most 
of  the  branch  lines  carried  one  of  their 
own,  hardly  any  two  of  them  being  alike 
as  to  terms  or  rate  of  interest.  The  earn- 
ings had  grown  from  $11,730,527  in  1886 
to  $25,000,000  in  1891 ;  the  net  earnings 
in  the  latter  year  being  $10,000,000. 
What  was  equally  valuable  in  establish- 
ing the  credit  of  the  company  was  a  de- 
cision by  Judge  Caldwell  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  confirming  its  title 
to  the  land  grant,  which,  owing  to  fail- 
ure to  complete  the  road  within  time 
specified  by  Congress,  had  been  in  con- 
troversy. 

Villard's  Daring  Plan. 

A  financial  scheme  that  would  re- 
adjust these  varying  charges,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  for  the  very  neces- 
sary extensions  and  betterments  was  very 
desirable.  Several  propositions  were  de- 
bated by  the  board  of  directors  when 
Villard  sprung  a  plan  that  took  the 
breath  away  from  his  confreres.  It  was 
a  blanket  mortgage  covering  the  line  as 
built  and  the  extensions  as  planned,  to 
be  large  enough  to  retire  all  outstanding 
bonds  and  to  furnish  funds  for  the  de- 
sired improvements,  in  all  amounting  to 
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$160,000,000.  Notwithstanding  he  was 
alone  on  the  proposition  Villard  was  able 
to  bring  the  board  to  his  way  of  thinking, 
and  a  bond  issue  for  that  amount  was  de- 
cided upon.  It  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  growth  of  American  financial 
views  when  we  realize  that  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
in  1890  was  heralded  as  unprecedented, 
inordinate  and  excessive ;  that  it  occa- 
sioned greater  comment  than  one  of  a 
billion  dollars  did  thirteen  years  later  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

Of  this  $160,000,000,  which  was  to  be 
at  five  per  cent,  $100,000,000  was  to  re- 
place existing  mortgages,  $20,000,000  to 
provide  new  branches,  twenty  more  for 
terminals,  twenty  to  cover  premiums  on 
bonds  retired  and-  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  company.  No  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  placing  the  new  issue,  or 
in  arranging  for  the  exchange  of  the  old, 
it  being  readily  absorbed  by  the  public 
and  constituting  the  crowning  triumph  of 
Villard's  financial  career.  Out  of  the 
funds  thus  secured  nearly  a  dozen  (foot 
note)  new  lines  were  built,  their  cost 
totaling  $30,000,000.  A  line  of  steam- 
ships between  Tacoma  and  China  with 
monthly  sailings  was  also  inaugurated 
as  the  Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 

Panic  of  'pj  and  Resignation  of  Villard. 

In  1893  came  another  turn  of  the 
wheel.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  silver 
either  closed  or  greatly  curtailed  the 
operations  of  the  mines  in  Montana  and 
the  Coeur  d'  Alene.  The  great  fires  in 
Spokane  and  Seattle  paralyzed  the  traffic 
of  those  two  cities.  The  panic  of  that 
year  occasioned  the  shutting  down  of 
mills  and  factories  everywhere,  result- 
ing in  a  general  curtailment  of  business. 
Earnings  went  to  pieces,  money  was 
tight,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  was  un- 
able to  meet  its  interest  charges  due  July 
1,  with  the  result  that  in  August  re- 
ceivers for  the  company  were  appointed 
by  the   United   States    Court,    namely: 


Thomas  F.  Oakes,  Henry  C.  Payne  and 
Henry  C.  Rouse. 

Forseeing  the  catastrophe  Villard  had 
notified  his  clients  in  1891  that,  owing 
to  his  belief  in  the  early  advent  of  a  fi- 
nancial disturbance,  he  could  not  longer 
take  any  responsibility  for  the  invest- 
ment of  German  capital  in  the  United 
States,  and  hence  would  consider  their 
business  relations  as  terminated.  Be- 
fore the  crash  he  resigned  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  although  it  was  not  acted 
on  until  June,  1893. 

Oakes,  Payne  and  Rouse  resigned  as 
receivers  in  September,  1895,  and  were 
succeeded  by  Edwin  H.  McHenry, 
Frank  G.  Bigelow  and  Andrew  F.  Bur- 
leigh. These  three  i-eceivers  remained 
in  charge  of  the  property  until  Septem- 
ber, 1896,  when  it  was  reorganized  as 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
Edward  D.  Adams,  who  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  reorganization, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Board  and 
E.  W.  Winter,  President.  A  year  later 
both  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Winter  re- 
signed and  Charles  S.  Mellen  was  elect- 
ed President. 

In  1898  the  entire  outstanding  obliga- 
tions of  the  Washington  &  Columbia 
River  Railroad  were  bought  in,  the 
Washington  Central  and  Seattle  &  In- 
ternational Railroads  taken  over.  In 
June,  1900,  the  Northern  Pacific  pur- 
chased the  railroad  and  land  grant  of 
the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Railroad  Com- 
pany, formerly  the  Lake  Superior  &  Mis- 
sissippi Railroad,  referred  to  in  the  early 
part  of  this  narrative. 

In  1901  the  lines  of  the  company  with- 
in the  Province  of  Manitoba,  354  miles, 
were  leased  to  the  Manitoba  Government 
for  999  years,  with  the  option  of  their 
purchase  at  $7,000,000,  the  government 
in  turn  sub-leasing  them  to  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  Co.,  which  has  since 
operated  them. 

This  same  year  the  control  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad, 
generally  known  as  the  Burlington  Sys- 
tem, was  acquired  by  the  Northern  Pa- 


Note:  These  were  the  Seattle,  Lake  Shore  &  Eastern,  Seattle  &  Inter- 
national, Monte  Chrlsto,  Bellingham  Bay  A  Eastern,  Port  Townsend  Southern,  Wash- 
ington &  Oregon,  Washington  Hallway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Palouse  Valley  &  Yakima, 
Coeur  d'Alene  Hallway  &  Navigation  Co.,  and  the  Missoula  Branch. 
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cific  and  Great  Northern  cojointly.  This 
was  effected  by  the  purchase  of  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  its  capital  stock  at  $200 
per  share,  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  joint  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$215,226,000  being-  issued  to  cover  the 
purchase,  these  bonds  being  secured  by 
the  deposit  of  the  stock  purchased. 

IVall  Street  Goes  Wild. 

In  April  and  May  1901,  Northern  Pa- 
cific stock  was  made  the  occasion  of  the 
most  spectacular  scene  that  ever  took 
place  on  Wall  Street.  The  consolidation 
or  "Morganizing"  of  railway  lines  was 
at  its  height,  two  conflicting  interests 
had  cast  covetous  eyes  on  the  line.  Its 
stock  was  selling  at  from  eighty  to 
eighty-five  when  both  commenced  buy- 
ing in  for  control.  April  22,  it  was  at 
101;  May  3,  115;  May  6,  143;  and  on 
the  ninth,  it  having  developed  that  it  was 
cornered,  it  went,  according  to  the  Fi- 
nancial Chronicle,  "to  700,  though  cash 
sales  were  made  at  1,000."  The  street 
went  wild.  Other  securities  were  thrown 
over  to  enable  shorts  to  carry  out  their 
obligations,  resulting  in  a  general  decline 
on  all  securities  except  Northern  Pacific. 
Thousands  were  beggared  and  the  whole 
financial  fabric  disrupted.  By  agreement 
the  price  was  fixed  at  153  and  settle- 
ments made  on  that  basis. 

This  occurrence  was  followed  the  next 
November  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
Northern  Securities  Company,  for  the 
purpose  of  owning  the  control  of  the 
Northern    Pacific    and    Great    Northern, 


practically  all  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
stock  and  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the 
Great  Northern  being  acquired  by  it. 
The  arrangement  was  declared  by  the 
Courts  to  be  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
therefore  illegal  and  the  securities  re- 
turned to  their  previous  owners. 

Having  followed  the  road  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  for  thirty  years,  let  us 
see  its  present  condition  before  winding 
up  its  story.  The  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1908,  informs  us 
that  the  operated  mileage  totals  5.649 
miles.  Its  gross  earnings  for  the  vear 
were  $68,235,484;  its  expenses  $39,865.- 
033 ;  its  equipment  had  cost  $39,484,863  ; 
and  its  other  property,  including  the 
road,  $332,327,240. 

Its  total  land  grant  had  amounted  to 
38,400,000  acres,  60,C<X)  square  miles 
approximately,  the  same  area  as  the  state 
of  Missouri; 'of  this  28,000,000  acres  had 
been  sold  and  ten  million  four  hundred 
thousand  acres  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Company. 

Mr.  Howard  Elliott  was  elected  Pres- 
ident in  October  1903,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Mellen.  During  the  five  years  of  his 
administration  the  earnings  of  the  sys- 
tem have  increased  from  forty-six  to 
sixty-eight  millions,  or  fifty  per  cent, 
while  the  increase  in  mileage  during  the 
same  period  was  only  ten  per  cent.  Vast 
sums  have  been  expended  in  mainten- 
ance and  improvement  of  the  property, 
which  stands  today  in  point  of  stability, 
safety  and  in  the  excellence  of  its  ser- 
vice to  the  public,  second  to  none. 


One  Touch  of  Nature 


By  Adelaide  Soule 


jRS.  PENRYN  lifted  her 
I  head  from  the  cushiony 
'  hammock  where  she  re- 
clined, to  look  with 
amused  curiosity  at  her 
husband.  He,  a  straw 
hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  his  lips 
puckered  for  a  whistle  that  did  not  quite 
escape,  was  whittling  with  such  intent- 
ness  and  industry  that  he  was  quite  un- 
aware of  his  wife's  gaze. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Harvey?" 

"Whittling." 

"Goose!     What  are  you  making?" 

"A  willow  whistle."  He  held  it  up 
and  surveyed  it  anxiously.  "I  used  to 
be  rather  good  at  it,"  he  said,  "but  I  'm 
afraid  I  've  lost  the  knack.  No,  by  Jove, 
it  works !"  He  put  it  between  his  lips 
and  blew  a  long,  mellow  whistle  that 
caused  John  Anderson,  harnessing  his 
team  at  a  little  distance,  to  look  around 
with  a  start.  The  horses  turned  their 
mild  brown  faces,  also,  with  an  air  of 
surprise.  Mrs.  Penryn  laughed  out- 
right. 

"One  might  think  the  fate  of  a  nation 
depended  upon  the  success  of  that 
whistle.  Are  you  really  having  a  good 
time,  Harvey?" 

Her  husband  looked  at  her  with  the 
slow  smile  she  loved  and  understood.  It 
meant  all  sorts  of  things  that  Harvey 
Penryn  seldom  put  into  words ;  for 
though  he  was  a  successful  writer — the 
literary  lion,  in  fact,  of  his  little  world — 
he  was  a  man  singularly  ungiven  to 
speech.  Mrs.  Penryn  said  he  stored  up 
his  thoughts  and  put  them  in  his  books. 
But  she  did  not  grudge  his  silences. 
Speech  was  unnecessary  between  them ; 
a  matter  of  habit,  not  of  necessity. 

She  put  one  slender  foot  to  the 
ground,  and  sat,  swinging  back  and 
forth,  while  the  la.st  loving  touches  were 
put  on  the  whistle,  John  Anderson,  his 
team  ready,  strolled  across  the  yard  to 
join  them. 


He  chuckled  as  Penryn  mutely  held 
up  his  handiwork. 

"Ain't  forgot  how,  eh  Harve?"  he 
said.  "Perhaps  you  'd  like  to  come  with 
me  for  an  afternoon's  work.  You  used 
to  farm  it  as  well  as  any  of  us,  when 
you  were  a  boy." 

Penryn's  slowness  of  speech  made  his 
wife's  quick  intervention  possible.  Her 
voice  had  in  it  a  tinge  of  hauteur ;  she 
had  not  yet  got  over  the  shock  of  hear- 
ing these  village  people  call  her  husband 
familiarly  by  his  first  name. 

"Mr.  Penryn  came  down  here  for 
rest  and — and  recreation,"  she  said,  look- 
ing around  a  little  vaguely,  as  though 
wondering  to  herself  where  the  last 
named  article  was  to  be  found,  but 
brightening  as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  wil- 
low whistle,  now  being  decorated  with  a 
series  of  dots  and  stripes  cut  in  the 
pliable  bark.  "He  did  n't  come  here  to 
work,"  she  added  with  dignity. 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Anderson  indul- 
gently. He  had  always  been  bigger  and 
taller  than  Harvey  Penryn,  and  uncon- 
sciously, his  voice  and  attitude  were 
patronizing.  He  reached  up  and  pluckcil 
a  green,  fragrant  branch  from  far  over- 
head. 

"Mebbe,"  he  said  with  good-natured 
irony,  "when  he  's  finished  that  whistle, 
you  can  persuade  him  to  keep  the  flies 
away  from  you  with  this."  He  laid  the 
branch  lightly  across  Mrs.  Penryn's  lap, 
nodded,  and  started  back  to  his  horses. 
At  a  few  paces  he  stopped  and  looked 
over  his  shoulder. 

"Seen  Jim  Cuthby,  Harve?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  said  Penryn  without  looking 
up. 

Anderson  was  silent  a  moment,  look- 
ing curiously  at  his  old  schoolmate, 

"He 's  down  here  this  summer,"  he 
said  at  last.  "Bought  a  big  place  down 
the  road  a  ways ;  fitted  it  up  with  elec- 
tricity, telephones,  telegraph — everything 
vou  can  think  of.    Guess  New  York  has 
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to  keep  in  touch  with  Jim,  even  down 
here.     He  's  a  pretty  big  man,  Jim." 

"Yes,"  said  Penryn,  unemotionally. 

"Well,"  said  Anderson,  "we  cant  all 
be  billionaires.  Most  likely  Jim  does  n't 
know  you  're  in  town,  or  he  'd  have 
looked  you  up." 

"Very  likely."  Penryn  looked  up  this 
time,  and  smiled — at  his  wife.  Her 
mouth  was  twitching,  and  as  soon  as  An- 
derson was  out  of  hearing,  she  broke 
into  a  laugh.  Presently,  though,  a  little 
vexed  frown  chased  the  smiles  from  her 
face. 

"Well?"  asked  Penryn,  who  had  been 
watching. 

"These  people  are  so  stupid.  What 
do  you  think  T  overheard  as  I  lay  here  in 
the  hammock  before  you  came  down?" 

"Listeners    never    hear    any    good" — 

"Of  course  not.  Mrs.  Anderson  and 
the  maid" — 

"The  hired  girl,"  corrected  Penryn. 

"The  hired  girl,"  mocked  Mrs.  Pen- 
ryn— "were  talking  in  the  kitchen.  I 
could  n't  help  hearing.  They  were  won- 
dering if  Mrs.  Cuthby  would  call  upon 
us.  The  hired  girl  'guessed'  she 
would  n't  put  herself  out  to  do  that ;  and 
Mrs.  Anderson" — 

"Agreed,"  said  Penryn,  smiling.  Mrs. 
Penryn  laughed,  too,  but  there  was  a 
forced  sound  in  her  laughter. 

"Yes,  she  did.  These  people  seem  to 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  who  you  are, 
Harvey." 

"Oh,  yes,  they  have.  They  know  I  'm 
Harvey  Penryn,  who  used  to  go  to 
school  with  them ;  who  hoed  potatoes  in 
summer  and  cut  wood  in  winter.  They 
dont  know  the  Harvey  Penryn  you 
know,  my  dear — but  they  know  me." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Penryn.  "At 
an\  rate,  they  dont  know  me.  I  didn't 
hoe  potatoes,  or  sew  patchwork,  or  do 
any  of  the  other  extraordinary  things 
that  seem  to  have  marked  the  Bradbury- 
ite's  youth.     Why  should" — 

"Why  should  they  think  Mrs.  Cuthby 
more  important  socially  than  you  ?  Well, 
you  see,  dear,  your  name  never  appears 
in  the  newspapers" — 

"I  should  hope  not,"  said  Mrs.  Pen- 
ryn with  asperity. 

"And     your     husband     has  n't     made 


money  on  'change,  or  a  name  for  himself 
in  politics." 

"Your  books,  Harvey !  Surely  they 
have  read  your  books  I" 

"Not  they,"  said  Penryn,  trying  his 
whistle  again.  "Jake  Mallery  told  me, 
though,  that  he  read  a  review  of  one  of 
them  once,  in  the  Bradbury  Democrat." 

Mrs.  Penryn  shrugged  her  shoulders 
contemptuously,  and  lying  back  once 
more  in  the  hammock,  watched  the  bick- 
ering of  two  robins  over  her  head.  The 
sun,  striking  down  through  the  leaves, 
made  a  checkered  lace-work  of  light  and 
shadow  on  her  blue  linen  gown.  She 
took  up  the  green  branch,  and  waved  it 
lazily  to  and  fro. 

"After  all,"  she  said  dreamily,  her 
vexation  vanishing  as  lightly  as  it  had 
come,  "we  dont  care  what  the  people  of 
Bradbury  think." 

Penryn  was  silent.  He  was  putting 
the  final  decoration,  a  complicated  mono- 
gram, upon  his  whistle.  His  wife  turned 
her  head  so  that  she  could  see  his  thin, 
humorous  face,  that  was  almost  plain 
when  the  penetrating  eyes  were  down- 
cast. For  an  instant,  she  saw  the  outer 
man,  not  the  soul — saw  him  as  perhaps 
the  world  saw  him. 

She  had  gone  with  him,  the  day  be- 
fore, to  the  little  cemetery,  where  gene- 
rations of  Penryns  lay  in  a  long,  quiet 
row ;  had  stood  by  him  as  he  knelt,  for 
an  instant  at  one  mound,  to  pluck  a  bit 
of  white  clover  and  tuck  it  away  in  his 
pocket. 

Penryn  spoke,  with  his  odd  trick  of 
answering  her  thoughts  rather  than  her 
words. 

"All  of  us  have  lived  and  died  here, 
you  know.  Half  the  people  in  town  are 
more  or  less  related  to  me.  Anderson  is 
a  sort  of  fourth  or  fifth  cousin.  But  Jim 
Cuthby  was  always  my  chum." 

He  put  the  finished  whistle  in  his 
pocket,  looked  up  and  met  his  wife's  in- 
tent gaze. 

"He  's  really  a  capital  fellow,"  he  said. 
"You  would  n't  feel  that  you  could" — 

"Call  on  that  awful  woman?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Penryn.  "Emphatically  no, 
Harvey.  Ask  me  anything  else  in  the 
world ;  but  not  that.  She  has  been  try- 
ing to   break   into   society   for  the   last 
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year,  and  her  methods  are  appalHng.  We 
have  fairly  had  to  lock  our  windows  to 
keep  her  out.  She  even  got  her  husband 
to  ask  Van  Heyman  to  ask  his  wife  to 
invite  her  to  her  ball.  You  remember — 
it  was  one  of  the  smartest  things  last 
winter.  Of  course  Clara  refused.  Van 
said  Cuthby  might  break  him  in  the  mar- 
ket for  it.'' 

Penryn  rose  and  brushed  the  whit- 
tlings  from  his  clothes.  "Jim  Cuthby 
is  n't  that  kind  of  a  man,"  he  said 
quietly.  "I  have  n't  seen  him  for  years — 
but  I  know  Jim."  He  smiled — his  pecu- 
liar, patient  smile  that  always  made  Mrs. 
Penryn  feel  remorseful,  whether  she  was 
actively  guilty  or  not — and  walked  out 
into  the  village  street.  Mrs.  Penryn 
looked  after  him  until  he  turned  in  at 
the  door  of  the  general  store.  Then  she 
sat  up,  and  swung  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro, 
growing  impatience  in  every  push  her 
small  foot  gave  to  the  yielding  sward. 

"Bother!"  she  said  at  last.  Then,  in 
an  aggrieved  tone,  and  with  apparent  ir- 
relevance: "It's  a  great  nuisance  to  be 
in  love  with  one's  husband." 

She  considered  this  question — or  some 
other — at  considerable  length.  At  last, 
with  a  sigh,  and  an  undetermined  look 
on  her  face,  she  slid  out  of  the  hammock, 
fished  her  hat  from  under  it,  and  fol- 
lowed in  her  husband's  footsteps.  Ac 
the  door  he  had  entered,  she  stopped  a 
moment  to  peer  within.  It  was  a  typical 
country  store.  A  circle  of  men  sat,  stood 
or  leaned  on  the  counter.  Penryn  was  in 
the  midst  of  them,  listening  to  the  store- 
keeper, a  big,  prosperous-looking  man 
in  shirt-sleeves.  Mrs.  Penryn  could  not 
hear  what  was  said,  but  the  store-keep- 
er's manner  seemed  to  her  offensively 
familiar,  even  condescending.  She 
turned  abruptly  and  crossed  the  street 
to  the  cemetery. 

It  was  a  pretty  place.  The  little,  gray, 
wooden  church  was  so  hidden  by  trees 
and  vines  that  only  the  windows  and 
time-worn  steps  seemed  free  from  ver- 
dure. Leaning  grave-stones,  moss  and 
lichen  covered,  lined  the  pathway, 
and  stretched  back,  in  dim  rows,  to  the 
boundary  fence  far  below.  Some  ancient 
yews  and  cedars  mingled  their  gloomy 
foliage  with  the  brighter  green  of  maples 


and  elms;  and  among  them,  indiscrimi- 
nately, birds  fluttered,  chirped  and  built. 
Now  and  then  one  stopped  in  his  labors 
for  a  long,  musical  soliloquy.  Mrs.  Pen- 
ryn made  her  way  to  the  plot  where  the 
Penryns  lay — fathers  and  sons — mothers 
and  daughters :  a  goodly  race,  that  be- 
longed to  the  soil  and  had  returned  to  it. 
She  sank  down  on  the  soft  grass  between 
two  of  the  graves,  and  with  tender  fin- 
gers, pulled  away  the  moss  that  half 
covered  the  names.  There  lay  her  hus- 
band's father;  and  here,  where  the  white 
clover  grew  so  tliick,  his  mother.  She 
laid  her  hands  caressingly  upon  the 
mound. 

"He  must  have  been  a  dear  baby," 
she  said,  smiling  a  little,  and  almost  feel- 
ing the  presence  of  a  listener,  as  the  bird 
ceased  its  song,  and  only  the  droning  of 
insects  broke  the  warm  silence.  "His 
eyes  would  have  made  any  baby  beauti- 
ful." She  sat,  dreaming,  and  the  bird 
broke  again  into  trilling  runs.  Finally, 
with  a  little  shake,  as  much  mental  as 
physical,  Mrs.  Penryn  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  pulled  out  her  watch. 

"Nearly  one  o'clock!"  she  cried  in  dis- 
may. "Luncheon  will  be  waiting.  Well, 
I  '11  take  time"— 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but 
with  a  farewell,  almost  reassuring,  pat 
of  the  mossy  grave-stone,  went  rapidly 
down  the  path,  past  the  church  and  into 
the  street.  She  hurried  toward  the 
house ;  but  on  her  way  stopped  for  a  few 
moments  at  a  general  store — rival  to  that 
longer  established  one  across  the  street 
where  her  husband  sat  with  his  friends. 
This  one  was  progressive.  In  addition 
to  magazines,  soda-water  and  post- 
cards," it  boasted  a  public  telephone  and 
a  circulating  library.  Mrs.  Penryn 
looked  over  the  shelves  of  the  latter 
most  carefully.  Her  husband's  books 
were  not  there. 

After  the  midday  meal,  known  in 
Bradbury  as  dinner,  Mrs.  Penryn,  still  in 
her  plain  blue  linen  gown,  sat  on  the 
front  veranda  with  Mrs.  Anderson. 
That  good  woman,  as  a  concession  to 
company — for  though  the  Penryns  had 
come  to  the  little  country  hotel  like  any 
other  guests,  she  hardly  considered  them 
as    such — had    put    on    a    fresh    calico 
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wrapper  and  an  apron  expansively  white. 
Her  knitting-needles  clicked  industrious- 
ly as  she  talked.  Mrs.  Penryn  sat  quite 
idle,  her  slender  white  hands  folded  in 
her  lap.  Now  and  then  she  glanced 
down  the  long,  unbroken  stretch  of  road 
that  led  out  of  the  village,  and  between 
green,  fenced  fields,  to  a  wood  of  young 
larches,  where  it  disappeared.  The 
weather  was  already  growing  hot  and 
the  road  was  dusty. 

Mrs.  Anderson's  conversation  took 
the  form  of  a  prolonged  questioning. 
Mrs.  Penryn  answered  good  naturedly, 
if  indifferently.  Now  and  then  she 
looked  at  the  landlady  in  some  amuse- 
ment ;  but  more  often  her  gaze  wandered 
down  the  long,  dusty  road. 

"You  have  lived  a  good  deal  in  foreign 
parts,  have  n't  you  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Ander- 
son. 

"I  was  educated  in  England.  My 
father  was" —  Mrs.  Penryn  stopped. 
She  heard  her  husband's  footstep  as  he 
approached  through  the  uncarpeted  hall. 
Besides,  what  did  Mrs.  Anderson  know 
of  the  Court  of  St.  James? 

Mrs.  Anderson  did  not  notice  the 
pause.  She  knitted  half  a  round  in 
silence,  and  then  asked,  casually : 

"Do  you  know  Mrs.  Cuthby?  Jim 
Cuthby's  wife?" 

"No;  I  have  never  met  her."  She 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  added,  "There 
are  so  many  people  in  New  York.  We 
are  not  in  the  same  set,  as  it  happens." 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson  calmly.  "I 
suppose  not." 

Mrs.  Penryn  stared  at  her  in  vexation, 
her  meaning  was  so  obvious  and  so  un- 
complimentary. She  knew,  too,  that 
Penryn,  somewhere  close  at  hand,  must 
have  heard.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  quite 
unconscious.  Her  next  question  con- 
cerned the  price  per  yard  of  blue  linen. 

"I  really  dont  know,"  said  Mrs.  Pen- 
ryn, She  was  looking  at  a  little  cloud  of 
dust  that  had  arisen  outside  the  wood, 
and  grew  larger  as  it  came  down  the 
road. 

Mrs.  Anderson  dropped  her  knitting, 
and  stared,  in  her  turn. 

"Did  n't  you  buy  the  dress  you  have 
on?"  she  demanded.  "Did  some  one 
give  it  to  you?" 


Mrs.  Penryn  settled  back  luxuriously 
in  her  chair.  "I  suppose  I  bought  it," 
she  said,  "but  I  have  n't  the  faintest 
idea  what  I  gave  for  it." 

Mrs.  Anderson  did  not  resume  her 
work.  She,  too,  had  caught  sight  of  the 
cloud  of  dust.     She  rose. 

"Somebody's  coming  past  in  an  auto- 
mobile," she  said,  a  hint  of  excitement 
in  her  tone.  "No — it 's  going  to  stop. 
Land's  sake !  It 's  Jim  Cuthby  and  his 
wife."  She  hurried  down  the  front 
steps,  just  as  Penryn  joined  his  wife  on 
the  veranda. 

Down  by  the  gate,  a  big,  quiet-looking 
man  got  out  of  the  car,  and  assisted  a 
lady  from  the  tonneau.  She  was  hand- 
somely dressed,  despite  the  dust.  She 
hardly  noticed  Mrs.  Anderson's  eager 
greeting,  but  hurried  up  the  path,  fol- 
lowed by  her  husband. 

Penryn,  lolling  in  the  doorway,  gave 
a  sudden  cry  of  recognition.  In  two 
strides,  he  was  down  the  steps,  and  the 
men  had  clasped  hands. 

"Jim !" 

"Harvey !" 

They  stood,  hand  to  hand,  eye  to  eye. 
Then,  as  by  a  common  impulse,  forget- 
ful of  the  others,  they  turned  into  the 
orchard.  In  the  grateful  shade  of  a  big 
apple  tree,  Penryn  flung  himself  on  the 
grass,  and  Jim  Cuthby  sprawled  beside 
him.    They  were  boys  again. 

Mrs.  Cuthby  hastened  toward  Mrs. 
Penryn,  indifferent  in  the  lounging 
chair.     She  held  out  both  hands. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Penryn,"  she  cried, — "so 
delighted  to  have  this  opportunity — oui 
husbands  such  friends — so  opportune 
that  we  should  both  be  here  at  the  same 
time — "  her  voice  died  away  deferen- 
tially as  Mr.  Penryn  began  to  speak. 

"It  is  good  of  you  to  call,"  she 
drawled,  not  taking  the  trouble  to  rise. 
"Will  you  sit  there?  Perhaps  that  other 
chair  is  more  comfortable." 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Cuthby  hur- 
riedly. "This  is  very  comfortable — very." 
Her  tone  indicated  that  to  share  a  fence- 
rail  with  Mrs.  Penryn,  would  be  joy. 
Her  handsome,  blue  eyes  looked  out  ap- 
pealingly  from  her  broad,  flushed  face; 
and  her  hands  moved  nervously, 

Mrs.  Anderson,  dumbfounded,  looked 
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from  one  woman  to  the  other ;  from  Mrs. 
Penryn  in  her  simple  blue  gown,  to  Mrs. 
Cuthby  in  silks ;  and  at  the  big  motor  car 
at  the  gate.  It  was  incomprehensible, 
— almost  unbelievable,  but  the  thing  was 
before  her  eyes.  The  meanest  intelli- 
gence could  not  fail  to  understand  the 
little  scene.  Mrs.  Penryn  was  languidly 
indifferent.  Mrs.  Cuthby  almost  cringed 
in  her  anxiety  to  please. 

"Mrs.  Anderson,"  said  Mrs.  Penryn, 
"could  n't  you  persuade  the  maid  to 
bring  us  some  iced  tea — out  under  the 
tree,  where  the  hammock  is?" 

"I  '11  get  it  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Ander- 
son hurriedly.  The  moment  she  had  dis- 
appeared, Mrs.  Penryn's  manner  under- 
went a  change. 

"Would  n't  you  like  to  come  out  in  the 
shade?"  she  said  kindly.  Mrs.  Cuthby 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  followed  the  other 
woman  across  the  grass — a  rather  pa- 
thetic contrast,  in  her  crude  bigness,  to 
the  slender,  supple  figure  in  front.  They 
sat  down — Mrs.  Penryn  in  the  hammock, 
where  she  gently  swayed  to  and  fro,  Mrs. 
Cuthby  in  the  big  garden  chair  where 
Penryn  had  sat  in  the  morning.  She 
looked  humbly  at  her  hostess. 

There  was  an  indefinable  touch  of 
sympathy,  almost  of  friendliness,  in  Mrs. 
Penryn's  manner,  that  emboldened  her. 

"Mrs.  Penryn,"  she  said,  "I  suppose 
you  know  how  anxious  I  have  been  to 
meet  you,  and  how  much  this  opportunity 
means  to  me." 

Mrs.  Penryn  murmured  something  in- 
definite but  kind.  She  looked  at  Mrs. 
Cuthby  carefully,  from  the  top  of  her 
badly  dressed  head,  to  the  bottom  of  her 
too  costly  gown.  The  big  woman  was 
handsome.  Properly  got  up,  she  would 
be  stately.  Mrs.  Penryn  seemed  pleased 
with  the  result  of  her  inspection.  The 
other,  encouraged  by  her  expression, 
went  on : 

"I  suppose  people  think  I  'm  an  awful 
fool,  with  all  the  money  we  have,  to  try 
to  force  my  way  into  society,  where  I  'm 
not  wanted.  I  might  live  in  Europe,  or 
I  might  stay  down  here,  where  people 
think  we  're  something  wonderful.  But 
Jim's  business  is  in  New  York.  He  's 
the  biggest  man  on  the  street,  and  it 
makes   me   wild   to   know   that   women 


whose  husbands  Jie  could  break  with  one 
finger,  won't  look  at  me.  I  cant  even  go 
in  for  charity,  the  women  snub  me  so." 

She  looked  half  indignantly,  half  ap- 
pealingly,  at  Mrs.  Penryn. 

"You  see,"  she  explained,  "I  've  al- 
ways been  a  leader.  That 's  what  makes 
it  so  hard  to  settle  down  and  be  nobody. 
In  the  little  western  town  where  I  lived, 
and  where  Jim  made  his  first  money,  I 
was  the  head  and  front  of  everything.  I 
have  splendid  ideas  for  entertaining,  but 
you  might  as  well  live  in  a  desert  as  in 
New  York  if  you  are  not  on  the  inside." 

"I  suppose  so,"  admitted  Mrs.  Pen- 
ryn. She  looked  down  the  orchard, 
where  she  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  two 
recumbent  figures  under  another  apple 
tree.  "I  am  sorry  you  have  had  such 
trials,"  she  said  gently.  "I  did  n't  know 
That  is — I  did  n't  —  exactly  —  under- 
stand." 

"Of  course  you  would  n't,"  said  Mrs. 
Cuthby.  "You  see,  you  have  always  had 
it.  You  were  born  to  money  and  posi- 
tion ;  and  then  you  married  a  genius, 
and  that  gave  you  the  entree  to  every- 
thing else.  This  summer,  down  here  at 
Bradbury,  is  the  only  happy  time  I  've 
had  since  I  left  the  West.  Here  we 
seem  to  amount  to  something." 

Mrs.  Penryn  suddenly  laughed.  The 
other  flushed. 

"I  know  it  does  n't  count,"  she  said 
hastily.  "But  if  you  were  as  hungry  for 
it  as  I  am — you  'd  be  pleased  to  have 
even  village  folks  look  up  to  you." 

Mrs.  Penryn  continued  to  laugh,  but 
she  reached  out  an  aix)logetic  hand  to 
touch  Mrs.  Cuthby's  ring-laden  fingers. 

"Dont  misunderstand  me,"  she  said, 
"but  it  is  so  funny.  The  situation  is 
completely  reversed.  The  Andersons 
have  been  wondering  whether  you  would 
take  the  trouble  to  call  upon  me." 

Mrs.  Cuthby  laughed  also;  but  not 
whole-heartedly. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  "it  does  n't  make 
any  difference  to  you  what  these  people 
think;  but  it  makes  a  lot  of  difference  to 
me  wiiat  New  York  thinks." 

Mrs.  Penryn's  touch  on  the  other's 
hand  became  a  pressure.  She  looked 
earnestly  into  her  face. 

"You  arc  mistaken,"  .she  said.     "I  do 
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care  what  these  people  think,  because 
my  husband  cares.  "  She  leaned  nearer, 
lowered  her  voice,  and  kept  a  wary  eye 
on  the  screened  kitchen  door. 

"I  was  just  as  bad  as  you,  Mrs. 
Cuthby.  I  wanted  to  impress  the  Ander- 
sons and  all  the  rest  of  them ;  and  you 
have  helped  me  to  do  it." 

There  was  a  little  silence.  Then  she 
added  softly :  "You  see — I  love  my  hus- 
band. I  cant  bear  him  to  want  a  thing 
and  not  have  it." 

A  responsive  light  flashed  into  Mrs. 
Cuthby 's  eyes.  Her  face  was  suddenly 
transformed. 

"Yes,"  she  breathed.  "That  is  it. 
You  are  honester  than  I — or  you  see 
deeper.  I  love  my  husband.  Love  Jim! 
I  'd  lie  down  and  let  him  walk  on  me, 
if  it  would  make  him  any  happier.  And 
he  's  been  miserable  over  my  failure  to 
get  into  society.  Of  course,  I  cared  my- 
self ;  but  I  've  cared  doubly,  knowing 
that  he  wanted  me  to  have  it,  and  fretted, 
thinking  there  was  something  his  money 
could  n't  buy  for  me.  Oh,  I  'm  afraid 
you  dont  understand.  I  cant  seem  to 
make  it  plain." 

"I  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Penryn. 
Her  voice  was  like  a  caress.  Mrs.  Cuth- 
by caught  another  quick  breath  and  her 
full  bosom  heaved  tumultuously. 

"It  's  ridiculous ;  I  know  it  is,"  she 
half  sobbed,  "but  I  cant  help  it.  I  got 
so  desperate,  I  did  n't  care  what  I  did, 
or  what  other  women  thought  of  me,  if 
only  he  were  satisfied.  I  made  a  fool  of 
myself.  I  guess  I  spoiled  any  chance  I 
ever  might  have  had."  She  wiped  her 
eyes  and  spoke  with  more  composure. 
"At  any  rate,  I  'm  glad  I  've  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to  you,  to  make  you  un- 
derstand. I  dont  suppose — "  she  bravely 
kept  the  wistfulness  out  of  h^r  voice — 
"that  I  '11  ever  have  the  chance  again." 

Mrs.  Penryn  looked  at  her  smilingly. 
"Mrs.  Cuthby,"  she  said,  "when  I  found 
that  I  needed  your  assistance  to  estab- 


lish my  social  position  in  Bradbury,  I 
expected  to  have  to  pay  for  it,  and  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  give  your  price. 
Now  I  know  I  misjudged  you.  But" — 

She  stopped  suddenly  and  laid  a  warn- 
ing finger  upon  her  lips.  The  kitchen 
door  had  opened.  Mrs.  Anderson  ap- 
proached with  a  tray. 

Mrs.  Penryn  went  on,  still  smiling,  but 
in  a  different  tone : 

"When  I  return  to  New  York,  Mrs 
Cuthby,  I  shall  commence  my  regular 
*at  homes.'  Second  Thursdays,  you 
know.  Will  you  come  and  pour  tea  for 
me  at  the  first  one?" 

Gratitude  almost  choked  Mrs.  Cuth- 
by's  utterance.  Her  face  crimsoned  and 
tears  sprang  into  her  eyes,  but  mindful 
of  Mrs.  Anderson  behind  her  chair,  she 
replied,  with  new-found  dignity : 

"Thank  you.    I  shall  be  most  pleased." 

Mrs.  Penryn's  smile  deepened  in  ap- 
proval. 

A  little  before  the  supper  hour,  Pen- 
ryn entered  his  wife's  room.  He  wore 
the  anxious^  somewhat  propitiating  air  of 
a  man  who  suspects  that  he  is  in  dis- 
grace. 

"You  were  very  sweet  about  the 
Cuthby 's,  dear,"  he  ventured.  "I  know 
it  must  have  annoyed  you.  Of  course, 
I  did  not  let  them  know  that  I  was  here. 
I  dont  know  how  they  heard." 

Mrs.  Penryn,  her  charming  head 
askew,  studied  in  her  very  small  mirror 
the  effect  of  a  bow  in  her  hair. 

"No,"  she  said  calmly,  "I  was  not 
annoyed.  They  came  over  because  I 
telephoned  Mrs.  Cuthby." 

"You  —  telephoned"  —  her  husband 
stared  a  moment  in  amazement.  Then 
he  understood.  He  slipped  his  arm 
around  her  and  lightly  kissed  her  cheek. 

"That  was  good  of  you,  dear." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Penryn,  turn- 
ing the  other  cheek.  "She 's  a  really 
nice  woman.  I  found  we  felt  very  much 
the  same  on  many  subjects." 


The  "Would-Be"  Fruit  Raiser 

About  Some  Pitfalls  for  the  Unwary 

By  H.  M.  Adams 


[N  the  Northwest  there  is 
no  hne  of  industry  receiv- 
ing the  amount  of  atten- 
tion that  is  being  given  to 
fruit  raising.  From  the 
far  eastern  states  thou- 
sands have  emigrated  to  Washington, 
Idaho,  Montana  and  Oregon  in  order 
more  profitably  to  engage  in  the  orchard 
business.  On  the  sheets  of  pubhcity 
throughout  the  country,  have  been 
flashed  reports  of  alniost  unbelievable 
results  achieved  from  small  acreage  in 
various  Western  districts.  Winter  ap- 
ples, of  richness  in  color  never  before 
seen  in  fruit,  have  been  shipped  from  one 
sea  coast  to  the  other — aye,  and  even 
then  across  the  ocean — and  have  sold 
at  such  figures  as  to  pay  all  expenses  of 
shipping  and  leave  a  fine  profit  for  the 
producer.  Such  net  returns  as  $6,000 
from  only  five  acres  of  seven-year-old 
apple  trees,  though  not  uncommon  in 
some  of  the  irrigated-orchard  sections, 
seem  almost  beyond  the  credulity  of  the 
Iowa  farmer,  who  has  only  saved  a  few 
thousand  dollars  by  dint  of  hard  work 
and  hard  economy,  from  the  crops  of  a 
quarter  section  of  good  land. 

Ten  acres  purchased  six  years  ago 
at  $2,000  on  easy  terms  and  selling  today, 
in  bearing  orchard,  for  $20,000  seems 
to  the  Easterner,  who  has  not  made  a 
study  of  the  matter,  as  an  inflation  of  a 
pampered  fad.  But  all  of  these  and 
many  more  as  glaring  results  are  fea- 
tures of  the  opportunities  offered  bv  the 
West. 

Man  armed  only  with  strength  of 
character  and  determination,  has  fought 
his  way  into  financial  safety  for  himself 
and  family,  with  fewer  years  of  struggle 
than  would  seem  f)ossiblc.     A  small  caj)- 


ital  has  been  made  to  yield  within  a  few 
years  profits  that  would  excite  the  envy 
of  the  "money  kings"  were  they  not  so 
engrossed  with  more  hazardous  coups. 
Such  are  the  openings  for  the  man  with 
pluck  in  the  "elbow  room"  of  the  larger 
Western  fields  of  enterprise,  and,  with 
the  characteristic,  generous  spirit  of  a 
country  where  things  move  on  the  run, 
the  people  have  called  aloud  an  invita- 
tion to  others  to  come  and  share  the 
treasures. 

Resources  so  plentiful  must  need  a 
greater  force  in  their  development.  In 
no  small  voice  has  the  praise  gone  forth, 
and  behold  the  immigration  that  has  re- 
sulted and  is  resulting!  Literature  from 
chambers  of  commerce,  statistics,  gov- 
ernment reports,  western  "boosters"  and 
newspapers  have  been  circulated  far  and 
wide,  exploiting  the  many  opportunities. 
Fruit-raising  has  been  made  an  issue  and 
has  struck  a  responsive  chord.  Men  from 
all  walks  of  life  seem  to  be  getting  the 
fever,  and  long  to  get  back  to  nature  and 
invoke  her  aid  in  the  production  of 
choice  fruits. 

Greater  development  seems  possible 
and  surer  along  this  line  than  along  any 
other.  Irrigation  is  putting  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  into  shape  for  the  producer. 
The  possibilities  are  only  dawning. 

A  study  of  the  ajjple  situation  shows 
conclusively  that  the  business,  where  it 
leads  in  the  West,  has  made  no  mush- 
room growth,  but  is  capable  of  many 
years  of  increasing  development.  The 
idea  that  anyone  can  raise  apples  by 
merely  planting  trees,  is  not  advocated 
by  those  who  know,  and  those  who  have 
made  a  success  conunercially,  of  the  in- 
dustry, but  it  seems  to  be  very 
generally     lu'licvc*!     by     ninny     of     the 
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beginners.  Going  into  the  apple  busi- 
ness does  not  mean  going  into 
the  business  of  producing  tonnage 
of  second  or  third-grade  fruits,  but  it 
means  the  putting  up  of  choice  graded 
apples  of  a  high  color,  according  to  cer- 
tain standard  rules  of  packing  and  hand- 
ling, which  will  ensure  their  ready  sale 
the  world  over. 

The  man  to  succeed  must  be  a  special- 
ist, and  must  be  a  student  of  the  business. 
It  is  a  business  requiring  more  brains 
than  muscle.  The  man  with  business 
training  is  better  equipped  than  the  aver- 
age farmer,  even  though  the  farmer  may 
have  had  years  of  experience  with  fruit, 
as  a  side  line,  on  his  farm.  Many  trees 
will  be  planted  which  will  yield  little  pro- 
fitable fruit.  Thousands  of  acres  of  or- 
chard land  upon  which  are  lavished  the 
hopes  of  many  a  "tenderfoot"  fruit 
raiser,  are  destined  to  add  little  to  the 
reputation  of  the  West  as  a  commercial 
fruit  section. 

The  first  orchard  planted  is  sometimes 
costly.  Lured  by  the  rhany  reports  of 
success  attained  in  fruit  raising,  many 
rush  into  the  game  blindly  and  without 
study  or  forethought.  The  stories,  lit- 
erature, reports,  and  articles  on  the  glit- 
tering treasure  acquired  by  the  success- 
ful ones,  contain  little  mention  of  the 
many  pitfalls  awaiting  the  iimvary.  Suc- 
cess has  blinded  many  to  the  fact  that 
new-comers  have  much  to  learn,  and 
many  chances  of  erring.  Little  thought 
is  given  to  the  fact  that  hordes  of  sharp- 
ers, whose  avarice  is  baited  by  the  suc- 
cess of  others,  are  ready  and  waiting  to 
feed  upon  the  desires  of  those  who  would 
embark  in  orchard  developing.  Unscru- 
pulous or  over-anxious  promoters  of 
land  schemes  are  numerous  and  unham- 
pered, and  they  depend  upon  a  harvest 
from  the  untutored.  The  prospectus  of 
a  "wild-cat"  irrigation  district  can  con- 
tain all  of  the  embellishments  of  a  suc- 
cessful district. 

The  spirit  of  "good  fellowship"  and 
"free-masonry"  of  the  West  often  allows 
establishments  of  known  reliability  to 
stretch  their  mantle  of  respectability,  ac- 
quired by  dint  of  merit  and  energy,  to 
cover  the  weakness  of  some  new  enter- 
prise  of   questionable   character.    Cham- 


bers of  commerce  of  leading  cities  of  the 
West  often  aid  in  the  distribution  of  lit- 
erature of  propositions,  the  merits  of 
which  are  little  known  and  open  to  sus- 
picion. Bankers  often  thoughtlessly  give 
endorsement  to  tlie  virtues  of  some  dis- 
trict, when  their  only  knowledge  is  from 
a  pleasant  acquaintance  with  one  of  its 
promoters  who  has  a  small  account  wiih 
the  bank.  Leading  newspapers  are  often 
partners  to  schemes  of  exploiting, 
tlirough  their  news  columns,  the  possi- 
bilities of  some  irrigation  enterprise, 
whose  only  claim  to  merit  is  stolen  from 
some  well-known  nearby  district,  aided 
by  a  paid-up  advertising  contract. 

To  give  a  new  business  a  helping  hand 
is  the  very  laudatory  spirit  of  the  West, 
but  the  time  is  at  hand  where  the  line 
must  be  more  carefully  drawn  before 
more  harm  is  done  to  those  who  have 
come  in  response  to  the  invitations.  The 
word  "knocker"  does  not  apply  to  nailing 
down  a  "gold-brick"  land  deal,  nor  is 
the  true  "booster"  one  who  is  ready  to 
applaud  the  nefarious  efforts  of  those 
who  traffic  in  th'fe  hopes  of  the  credu- 
lous. A  poisonous  real-estate  industry 
has  fastened  its  tendrils  about  the  healthv 
growth  of  business,  and  bids  fair  to  as- 
sume such  proportions  as  to  enshroud 
the  truer  life  on  which  it  feeds. 

The  larger  profit  received  from  the 
sale  of  properties  without  merit  or 
proper  development,  is  so  much  greater 
than  where  value  received  is  given,  that 
the  available  exploiting  fund  is  necessar- 
ily larger  and  can  be  made  to  cover 
broader  territory.  Irrigation  ventures 
of  questionable  reliability  sometimes  al- 
low thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  commission  to 
their  selling  agents.  Advertising  cam- 
paigns are  waged  with  a  vengeance,  and 
public  sentiment  is  often  influenced  by  a 
subsidized  press,  influenced  officials  in 
public  establishments,  multitudinous  sub- 
agents,  expensive  literature,  etc. 

A  sound  irrigation  district  must  have 
capital  for  its  development,  for  securing 
its  water  rights,  building  its  reservoirs, 
constructing  canals,  installing  supply 
laterals  with  measuring-boxes,  diversion 
gates,  flumes,  etc. ;  and  to  provide  for 
future  maintenance  and  the  perpetuity 
of  the  water  supply.     All  of  these  are 
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things  irksome  to  the  promoter  with 
small  capital,  and  detract  from  the  at- 
tractiveness of  get-rich-quick  schemes. 

How  much  easier  to  put  on  the  mar- 
ket, with  a  make-shift  water  system,  an 
irrigation  enterprise  where  strenuous 
advertising  will  disguise  lack  of  merit ; 
and,  by  undercutting  the  land  prices  of 
the  nearby  genuinely  good  district,  sell 
off  the  land  with  a  "whoop  and  hurrah," 
leaving  the  settlers  to  work  out  the  water 
problem  as  best  they  may.  How  much 
easier  to  sell  off  a  tract  of  land  while 
the  moisture  of  the  spring  rains  is  yet  in 
evidence,  claiming  that  irrigation  is  not 
necessary  but  that  irrigation  results  are 
assured.  How  easy  to  figure  gallons  of 
water  from  a  pump,  so  that  they  look 
like  floods  of  water  from  a  good  gravity- 
water  system,  without  allowing  for  the 
loss  of  water  in  making  delivery.  How 
easy  to  turn  over  to  land  purchasers  a 
pumping  plant  with  the  land,  without 
saying  a  word  about  the  annual  tax  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  cost  of 
lifting  the  water  and  delivering  it.  How 
easy  to  sell  off  as  orchard-land  not  need- 
ing irrigation,  a  tract  where  the  water  is 
not  within  many  feet  of  the  surface. 

All  of  these  and  many  more  such 
crimes  are  being  perpetrated  and  are 
receiving  no  opposition,  regulation  or  in- 
terference from  the  reliable  citizens  with 
whom  they  are  associated,  and  whose 
good  enterprises  they  are  harming  and 
discrediting.  Lack  of  knowledge  allows 
some  of  these  same  citizens  to  recom- 
mend these  slippery  enterprises  to  their 
Eastern  friends. 

Poor  top-soil,  poor  sub-soil,  underlay- 
ing rock,  poor  air-drainage,  frost  belts, 
and  alkali  are  a  few  of  the  elements 
which  tend  to  mar  the  chances  of  ulti- 
mate success  in  fruit  raising,  in  addition 
to  the  numerous  flaws  that  may  be  ap- 
purtenant to  the  irrigation  system,  or  the 
lack  of  it.  The  opportunities  of  the 
West  stand  out  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  slower  progress  of  the  more  crowded 
and  developed  East. 


The  campaign  for  securing  a  larger 
population  is  meritorious  and  was  inau- 
gurated, and  is  being  pushed,  with  all 
sincerity.  It  is  only  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  study  of  the  business  methods 
being  employed  by  their  fellow  operators, 
that  the  loose  systems  are  countenanced 
and  encouraged.  Chambers  of  com- 
merce are  deceived  by  lack  of  investiga- 
tion. The  people  are  too  ready  to  accept 
the  reports  of  paid  editorials  and  feel  no 
qualm  in  passing  along  the  recommen- 
dations therein  contained.  A  stirring-up 
is  necessary  and  should  go  hand-jn-hand 
with  the  notoriety  campaign,  and  every 
man  who  is  connected  with  the  one 
should  constitute  himself  an  investigat- 
ing committee  of  the  propositions  that 
are  going  to  confront  the  man  who  re- 
sponds to  the  advertising  of  the  West. 
Such  of  them  as  cannot  pass  muster 
should  not  only  be  frowned  upon,  but 
painted  in  their  true  colors  and  tabooed. 
Otherwise  harm  is  done  in  bringing  the 
new  man  into  the  new  country,  not  only 
to  the  immigrant,  but  to  the  men  whose 
business  is  conservative  and  reliable. 

Medicine  for  financial  ill  health,  if 
taken  without  directions,  may  be  poison. 
The  wail  of  the  man  who  has  been  plun- 
dered may  drown  the  chorus  of  the  jubi- 
lant harvesters.  To  the  man  who  is 
compelled  to  push  it,  the  squeak  of  the 
wheelbarrow  sounds  louder  than  the 
"chug,  chug"  of  the  passing  automobile. 
Harm  is  done  in  allowing  the  newcomer 
to  be  misled.  Harm  is  done  to  the  meri- 
torious enterprise  which  needs  the  set- 
tler. Harm  is  done  to  those  who  hear 
of  the  misfortunes  of  some  and  therefore 
miss  the  genuine  opportunities  of  the 
West.  Caution,  my  friend  who  is  coming 
West !  The  wealth  is  here — do  not  let 
them  cheat  you  out  of  it.  Caution,  my 
friend  in  the  West,  or  your  fair  name 
may  be  discredited.  Make  it  your  busi- 
ness to  see  that  none  are  living  off  your 
glory.  The  treasures  of  the  West  arc  no 
less  real  because  mingled  with  trash,  but 
notices  should  be  posted  upon  the  "fool- 
gold"  diggings. 


SWEET  TEAS 


Little  Children  of  the  Soil 


By  M.  Downing  Brainard 


FEW  decades  ago  we 
looked  to  the  East  for  our 
seed  supply.  It  not  only 
supplied  its  own  needs, 
but  furnished  the  rest  of 
the  Union  as  well  with  all 
the  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  it  re- 
quired. But  the  virile  West  saw  the 
folly  of  sending  away  for  what  it  itself 
could  produce,  and  so  the  changeful  years 
have  seen  the  industry  transferred  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  Here  in  our  virgin 
soil  and  in  our  genial  clime  we  have  de- 
veloped the  industry  far  ahead  of  what 
it  ever  was  in  the  East.  Here  in  the 
West  we  do  things  in  a  large  way  and 


the  seed-raising  industry  is  no,  excep- 
tion. The  tourist  to  the  Western  Coast 
will  see  few  sights  more  interesting  than 
the  immense  seed  farms  near  Encinal, 
Gilroy,  Salinafe  and  San  Juan  in  Califor- 
nia. At  Encinal  the  gardens  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  extent ;  the  soil  is  a 
dark  rich  loam  and  is  as  smooth  as  thor- 
ough cultivation  can  make  it ;  the  land 
descending  almost  imperceptibly  toward 
the  northwest.  Here  and  there  through- 
out the  fields  you  will  see  artesian  wells, 
which  render  the  seed-grower  indepen- 
dent of  the  vagaries  of  the  weather  and, 
though  he  appreciates  natural  precipita- 
tion during  the  period  of  growth,  still  he 
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is  not  dependent  upon  the  rainfall,  as  he 
can  reinforce  it  with  irrigation  and  thus 
insure  a  crop. 

Immediately  after  the  first  rainfall  in 
November  the  work  of  preparing  the 
soil  for  planting  begins.  First  of  all 
come  the  onion  sets  which  are  planted  in 
November,  next  come  the  sweet  peas 
which  are  planted  about  the  first  of  the 
year.  The  onions  are  planted  in  belts, 
each  variety  having  a  separate  belt  which 


writes  up  his  log,  no  lovelorn  maiden 
notes  down  her  thoughts  day  by  day 
more  faithfully  than  does  the  seed- 
grower  write  his  journal  of  the  condi- 
tion, growth  and  nature  of  his  crop. 
Possibly  some  particularly  promising 
seed  has  been  discovered.  It  is  planted 
and  a  record  book  is  kept  in  which  is 
noted  every  item  of  interest  concerning 
its  growth  and  development.  This  record 
is  maintained  year  after  year  to  ascertain 
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is  kept  from  contact  with  its  neighbors 
on  either  side  by  a  belt  of  sweet  peas 
or  of  some  other  flower  or  vegetable. 
This  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  merging 
of  the  various  types. 

Though  the  farms  may  be  hundreds  of 
acres  in  extent,  yet  maps  are  made  of 
every  foot  of  ground  in  cultivation,  and 
each  plot,  though  it  may  be  but  a  square 
rod  of  soil,  is  given  daily  attention.  Suc- 
cessful seed-growing  is  not  a  matter  of 
guesswork  or  happen-so:  it  involves  the 


closest  detail  and  the  most  scientific  ac- 
curacy at  every  step.  No  sea  captain 
if  it  will  reproduce  itself  correctly  or  hark 
back  to  its  old  ancestry.  If  it  will  re- 
produce its  improved  qualities  from  the 
seed,  year  after  year,  then  it  is  put  on  the 
n^arket  as  a  new  variety,  just  as  the  now 
famous  onion,  "Prizetaker,"  so  popular 
in  the  Ea.stcrn  markets,  is  the  progeny  of 
the  well-known  onion  "Spanish  King." 
I'urbank,  the  wizard  in  the  |)lant  world, 
has  invented  scores  of  new  varieties  of 
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plant  lite  by  a  skillful  crossing  and  blend 
ing  of  diverse  types. 

The  seed  fields  are  kept  absolutely 
clean  of  weeds,  so  as  to  insure  a  crop  of 
clean  seeds.  Not  only  are  ail  weeds  re- 
moved, but  the  plants  themselves  are  in- 
spected and  every  plant  which  has  failed 
to  become  a  perfect  type  of  its  varietv 
is  weeded  out ;  it  is  a  constant  question  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  so  that  the 
plants  may  not  retrograde,  but  rather 
constantly  improve  in  quality. 


carefully  harvested,  and  kept  from  sub- 
sequent injury.  The  period  of  vitality 
differs  with  different  varieties;  some 
must  be  planted  within  a  year,  others 
maintain  their  vitality  for  several  years, 
while  certain  varieties  will  retain  their 
growing  qualities  almost  indefinitely. 
When  one  remembers  that  the  seeds  are 
shipped  not  only  all  over  the  United 
States,  but  to  China,  Japan  and  South 
Africa  as  well,  he  can  understand  the 
need  for  care  in  growing,  harvesting  and 
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In  Santa  Clai'a  County  the  seasons  are 
long  and  the  plants  make  their  growth  in 
late  winter  and  early  spring,  while  the 
rainfall  is  abundant.  During  the  long 
rainless  summer,  when  the  California 
skies  rival  the  far-famed  skies  of  Italy 
for  their  unclouded  blueness,  when  the 
days  arc  full  of  the  languorous  calm  of 
Indian  summer,  the  seeds  ripen  and  ma- 
ture and  the  promise  of  spring  is  made 
good  by  a  bounteous  fruition.  To  insure 
life    the    seeds    must    be  fully  ripened, 


handling,  for  when  some  far-off  mission- 
ary in  China  or  Siam  or  some  struggling 
farmer  in  the  far  quarters  of  the  world 
sends  for  seeds  he  wants  them  to  grow. 
If  they  fail  to  do  so  it  means  the  season 
will  be  lost. 

On  a  day  in  early  spring,  if  you  will 
visit  one  of  these  seed  farms  you  will  see 
a  sight  you  are  not  apt  soon  to  forget. 
Here  in  this  350-acre  field  nothing  but 
lettuce  is  grown.  There  are,  so  the  fore- 
man informs  you,  over  a  thousand  va- 
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rieties  of  lettuce  in  this  one  field.  You 
ask  him  why  not  select  a  few  good 
varieties  and  confine  their  attention  to 
them.  He  will  tell  you — what  is  a  well- 
understood  fact  among  seed-growers — 
that  different  sections  of  the  country  de- 
mand different  varieties  of  lettuce ;  in 
other  words,  there  is  a  fashion  in  lettuce 
just  as  there  is  in  women's  hats  and 
gowns.  The  variety  that  sells  best  in 
New  York  City  is  utterly  unsalable  in 
New  Orleans ;  the  variety  that  San  Fran- 


is  the  enemy — the  weeds — a  countless 
host  skulking  in  the  fence  corners,  am- 
bushed behind  the  plants,  insidious  and 
persistent.  Here  the  men  come  acros^ 
the  field,  not  at  the  double-quick,  not  in 
a  picturesque  charge,  but  slowly,  care- 
fully, painstakingly,  and  when  they  have 
left  the  field,  victorious,  one  may  see, 
where  the  weeds  held  sway,  a  long  nar- 
row strip  of  dark  brown  soil  and  across 
the  field  long  parallel  ribbons  of  vivid 
green,   where    the   young   lettuce   plants 
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cisco  demands  is  not  cared  for  at  our  Na- 
tional Capital,  and  so,  to  suit  all  tastes 
and  all  climates,  an  immense  variety  of 
lettuce  is  produced  here.  Look  over  the 
field ;  it  is  an  interesting  sight,  is  it  not  ? 
Here,  deployed  in  open  order  as  though 
for  skirmish  drill,  are  nearly  two  hun- 
dred men.  Instead  of  Springfields  or 
Krags,  they  are  armed  with  s(x:ket- 
shanked  hoes;  instead  of  the  regulation 
blue  they  are  uniformed  in  overalls,  cot- 
ton shirts  and  straw  hats.     Before  them 


have  emerged  from  the  rich  soil.  Let- 
tuce, by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  plants  to  grow  for  seed,  as  tlio 
heads  of  the  finer  varieties  are  so  firm 
that  each  head  nuist  be  cut  open  by  hand 
to  allow  the  seed  stalk  to  emerge  so  the 
seed  may  mature.  During  the  season  of 
growth  the  plants  are  usually  cultivate'! 
nine  times,  three  times  by  hand  with  hoi- 
and  the  other  six  with  horse  cultivators. 
Aside  from  the  utility  and  profit  oi 
seed-raising,  the  industry  ap|)eals  to  one's 
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love  of  beauty  and  love  of  nature.  As 
you  drive  through  the  lane  you  will  see, 
stretching  away  in  long  parallel  rows, 
the  different  varieties  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  in  bloom.  Here  is  a  ribbon  of 
sweet  peas,  pearly  white  in  color,  and 
half  a  mile  long ;  next  to  it  is  a  ribbon  of 
pink  sweet  peas  awave  in  the  soft  breeze 
and  looking  like  a  ribbon  of  changeable 
silk;  row  after  row,  there  are,  of  sweet 
peas  with  all  their  varying  shades  and 
colors,  ranging  from  delicate  white  to  a 


plant  and  reap,  you  will  garner  many  a 
pot  of  gold,  for  you  will  find  that  few 
crops  will  pay  better,  in  satisfaction  as 
well  as  money,  than  seed-raising. 

Here  is  a  field  of  parsnips  abloom, 
wliite  as  a  field  of  cotton  at  picking  time, 
a  very  jungle  for  density,  and  higher 
than  your  head  as  you  ride  through  on 
horseljack.  Yonder  are  the  great  showy 
heads  of  the  onions,  while,  in  the  field 
beyond,  like  alternate  bands  of  gold,  are 
the  turnips,  cabbages,  mustard  and  cauli- 
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dark  velvety  purple,  so  dark  it  is  almost 
black.  It  is  hard  to  believe  you  have  not 
come  across  a  section  of  the  rainbow, 
which  has  come  to  earth  and  lies  in  all 
its  glory  of  varying  color  tints  before 
you.  You  remember  the  fancy  of  your 
childhood.  You  remember  how  hope- 
fully you  used  to  pursue  the  rainbow 
to  find  the  pot  of  gold  where  its  end 
rested  on  the  earth,  and  you  almost  want 
to  dig  here  to  see  if  the  old-time  childish 
fancy  will  come  true.  Dig  if  you  will, 
for  it  will  come  true;  if  you  will  dig  and 


flower  in  full  bloom.  Beautiful  as  is  the 
scene,  there  is  more  than  the  sense  of 
sight  that  will  be  gratified,  for  the  whole 
country  is  redolent  with  the  mingled 
odors  of  the  blossoming  fields — it  is  as 
though  you  had  happened  upon  the  spicy 
isles  or  had  been  transplanted  to  "Araby 
the  Blest,"  so  all-pervasive  are  the  odors. 
When  we  speak  of  harvest  time  we 
usually  mean  that  period  in  }^te  au- 
tumn when  we  bring  in  the  fruits  of  the 
field  and  orchard,  and  have  our  hafrvest 
festivals  in  thanksgiving  for  the  prodigal 
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bounty  of  nature;  but  on  the  seed  farm, 
harvest  is  not  a  thing  of  a  few  weeks'  du- 
ration, as  the  plants  seed  at  different 
times  and  there  are  almost  as  many  har- 
vests as  there  are  varieties  of  plants ;  in 
fact,  all  through  the  long,  sunny  summer 
days  the  different  crops  are  ripening. 

Take,  for  example,  salsify,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  known,  the  oyster  plant ;  its 
seeds  must  be  gathered  by  hand  each 
morning  during  its  period  of  seed  ripen- 
ing. 

With  the  exception  of  sweet  peas,  most 
of  the  seed  tops  are  cut  by  hand,  gath- 
ered into  baskets,  from  which  they  are 
emptied  into  bags  and  then  hauled  to  the 
drying-grounds.  Here  they  are  dumped 
on  sheets,  giant-like  in  their  proportions 
— thirty  feet  wide  and  a  hundred  feet 
long.  Usually  four  of  these  sheets  are 
placed  side  by  side,  making  a  space  easilv 
worked  over  by  the  flailers.  Each  day 
for  two  weeks  the  seed  pods  are  turned 
over  to  permit  of  their  drying  thor- 
oughly. One  is  carried  back  to  the  old 
Biblical  times,  to  see  the  men  on  the 
threshing  floor,  as  they  stand  on  the 
flailing  sheets  and  with  a  dextrous 
sweeping  movement  strike  the  stalks. 
When  several  are  working  together,  they 
usually  move  in  unison,  as  though  each 
back,  each  pair  of  arms  and  each  flail 
was  attached  to  the  same  lever.  When 
the  threshing  is  over,  the  stalks  are  gath- 
ered together  for  burning,  while  the  seed 
is  sacked  ready  for  the  cleaning  machine. 

The  gathering  baskets  are  of  split  rat- 
tan, strong,  light  and  durable,  and  much 
more  convenient  to  handle  than  are 
sacks.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  in 
California,  the  threshing  is  usually  done 
by  Chinese  coolies,  who,  because  of  their 
stolidity  and  patience,  make  excellent 
flailers.  After  the  seed  has  been  put 
through  the  fanning  machine  to  remove 
the  chaff,  weed  seeds  and  other  foreign 
substances,  it  is  sacked  ready  for  the 
market. 

As  reliable  seedsmen  wish  to  maintain 
their  reputation,  they  usually  do  not  send 
out  seeds  which  will  not  test  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  vitality ;  that  is  when  they 
have  counted  and  planted  one  hundred 
seeds,  unless  eighty-five  out  of  the  hun- 
dred grow  the  seeds  are  rejected.    When 


unscrupulous  men  engage  in  the  seed 
business,  there  is  large  opportunity  for 
fraud.  While  reliable  seed-growers  and 
dealers  will  not  send  out  seeds  which  are 
not  fresh  and  true  to  name,  yet  there  are 
others  who,  having  no  reputation  to  lose, 
will  so  do,  and  then  the  innocent  pur- 
chaser is  the  one  who  must  suffer.  For 
example,  suppose  you  wish  to  buy  200 
pounds  of  alfalfa  seed.  You  find  that 
one  dealer  is  quoting  it  at  eighteen  cents, 
while  another  is  only  charging  fifteen. 

It  is  only  natural  that  you  should  pur- 
chase it  where  you  can  buy  it  cheapest 
and  yet  you  are  apt  to  find  that  cheap 
seed  is  dear  in  the  long  run.  The  small 
dealer,  of  whom  you  buy  it  at  fifteen 
cents,  if  dishonest,  will  go  to  the  large 
dealer  and  buy  one  hundred  pounds  of 
good  seed  at  the  wholesale  price  of  fif- 
teen cents,  just  what  he  is  charging  you ; 
then  he  will  purchase  an  additional  hun- 
dred pounds  of  dead  seed  at  two  dollars 
a  hundred  pounds.  This  makes  the  200 
pounds  of  seed  cost  him  seventeen  dol- 
lars. He  sells  the  two  hundred  pounds  to 
you  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  or  thirty 
dollars.  It  is  no  use  to  tell  him  that 
not  more  than  half  of  your  seed  grew, 
for  he  will  tell  you  that  you  did  not 
prepare  the  soil  properly,  or  that  you 
drowned  the  seed  out  with  too  much 
water,  or  that  your  field  was  foul.  You 
will  have  to  sow  twice  as  much  of  the 
fifteen-cent  seed  as  you  do  of  the  eigh- 
teen-cent  seed,  or,  in  other  words,  you 
lose  six  cents  a  pound  to  save  three  cents. 

Fresh  alfalfa  seed  when  rubbed  in  the 
hands  shows  a  bright  olive-green  tint 
and  has  a  glossy  surface,  while  the  dead 
seed  has  a  brownish  color  and  is  not 
glossy.  Cheap  seed  is  dear  in  the  long 
run ;  a  sample  of  ordinary  commercial 
alfalfa  seed  will  frequently  contain  five, 
six  and  even  seven  percent  of  weed 
seeds.  In  one  sample  pound  of  seed 
which  contained  six  and  eight-tenths  per 
cent  of  weed  seed,  it  was  found  there 
were  32,500  weed  seeds,  and  of  this  num- 
ber 5,490  were  the  seeds  of  the  dodder. 
Dodder,  it  may  be  well  to  explain,  is  one 
of  the  most  destructive  of  the  pests 
which  affect  alfalfa.  Its  seed  takes  root 
and  throws  up  a  slender  tendril,  which 
twines  about  the  alfalfa  stalk.    As  soon 
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as  the  dodder  has  found  an  alfalfa  stem, 
the  root  withers  away  and  the  dodder  be- 
comes a  parasite  upon  the  alfalfa  and, 
vampire-like,  sucks  its  life-blood. 

As  the  dodder  seed  resembles  the  al- 
falfa seed  very  closely,  it  is  quite  difficult 
to  eradicate  the  pest ;  in  fact,  about  the 
only  way  to  successfully  cope  with  it  is 
to  cut  the  crop  of  alfalfa  before  the  dod- 
der has  gone  to  seed  and,  when  the  hay  is 
cured,  burn  it.  As  is  the  case  with  many 
other  plants,  alfalfa  blossoms  are  not  self- 
fertilizing  and,  since  the  pollen  from  one 
flower  must  be  brought  in  direct  contact 
with  the  pistil  of  a  different  flower  to 
produce  fertilization,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  insects  no  seed  would  be  produced, 
as  the  alfalfa,  unlike  the  corn  and  some 
others  of  similar  nature,  cannot  become 
fertile  by  the  agency  of  the  wind  blowing 
the  pollen  from  flower  to  flower,  but 
must  become  fertile  by  other  means  than 
through  its  own  agency.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  bees,  flies,  butterflies  and 
other  insects,  which  may  be  seen  in 
abundance  hovering  over  a  field  of  al- 
falfa in  bloom. 

Nature  is  a  wise  builder  and  designer, 
and  so,  for  no  other  purpose,  apparently, 
than  to  attract  the  bees,  she  has  caused 
the  alfalfa  blossoms  to  secrete  nectar.  As 
the  bees  sip  this  nectar  they  are  compelled 
to  force  their  shoulders  into  the  blossom, 
and  when  they  fly  to  the  next  blossom 
in  search  of  honeyed  treasure,  they  carry 
the  fertilizing  pollen  with  them. 

Each  year  the  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture is  importing  and  introducing  new 
seeds.  Their  agents  are  always  on  the 
alert  to  secure  new  varieties.  An  exam- 
ple of  what  the  Government  has  accom- 
plished in  the  line  of  promoting  new  in- 
dustries may  be  seen  in  the  sugar-beet 
industry.  Almost  every  Western  State, 
as  well  as  the  Government,  has  conducted 
extensive  experiments  through  their  agri- 
cultural colleges  or  experiment  stations 
in  improving  the  quality  and  increasing 
the  saccharine  deposit  in  the  beets.  Ex- 
tensive experiments  have  been  carried  on 
at  the  Union  Experiment  Station  in 
Eastern  Oregon  and  the  quality  of  the 
beets  greatly  improved  by  a  careful  se- 
lection of  the  seed  beets  under  the  super- 
vision of  A.  B.  Leckenby. 

Sugar  beets  express  their  individuality 
and  tell  their  history  in  their  leaves,  and 
to  one  who  is  versed  in  plant  lore  the 
leaves  are  as  an  open  book,  in  which  at  a 
glance  one  can  tell  whether  the  sugar 
beet  is  happy  in  its  environment  and 
whether  sunshine,  air  and  water  are  con- 
tributing their  proportionate  share  to- 
ward the  well-being  of  the  beet.  Much 
of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  semi-arid 
W^est  lies  in  the  growing  of  sugar  beets, 
as  the  almost  inexhaustible  soil  of  vol- 
canic ash  of  our  intermountain  region  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  their  growth. 

Few  occupations  are  more  healthful, 
few  are  more  profitable  than  the  raising 
of  seed  for  the  market,  and  it  is  strange 
that  more  persons  do  not  return  to 
nature  and  engage  in  this  industry. 
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The  Dispossession  of  Joe  Eben 


By  Mrs.  E.  J.  Kimball 


HEN  the  whites  first  came 
to  the  valley,  Big  Joe 
burned  their  fields,  killed 
their  cattle  and  stole  their 
horses ;  but  when  the  sol- 
diers came,  he  ceased  his 
active  hostilities  and  began  to  civilize 
himself.  His  frequent  visits  netted  him 
profit  in  the  shape  of  old  clothes,  an  oc- 
casional meal  and  employment. 

His  mahala  soon  learned  to  launder 
well,  so  her  services  were  also  in  great 
demand  at  the  fort.  Thus  between  them 
pieces  of  silver  began  to  find  their  way 
to  the  teepee. 

The  second  summer  after  the  establish- 
men  of  the  fort,  Joe  absented  himself  for 
days  at  a  time,  and,  to  all  inquiries,  his 
maluila,  who  knew  but  little  English 
answered :  "Him  hunt" ;  "him  fish" ;  or 
"him  cut  heap  wood." 

The  reason  why  "him  cut  heap  wood" 
was  quite  apparent  when  Joe  began  drag- 
ging logs  to  his  teepee  with  his  pony. 

Then  followed  chopping,  fitting  and 
chinking,  interspersed  with  much  talk 
with  the  Indians  who  gathered  to  watch 
the  wonderful  affair.  Now  and  then  a 
soldier  or  two  would  saunter  over  to 
while  away  a  few  hours  in  friendly  chat. 

As  the  building  progressed,  Joe's  am- 
bition grew;  so  by  the  time  the  walls 
stood  three  feet  high,  he  had  decided  to 
have  a  window.  No  hole  in  the  wall 
would  do  for  him,  now  that  he  was  really 
going  to  have  a  house,  it  must  have  a 
window.  But  windows  were  a  great 
luxury,  for  everything  was  brought  two 
hundred  miles  by  stage,  and  glass  must 
have  great  care  in  transportation.  Even 
so,  Joe  felt  he  could  afford  it,  as  he 
thought  of  the  shining  silver  pieces 
stored  away  in  an  old  tin  can  buried  deep 
in  the  ground  beneath  the  bedding  in  his 
teepee,    and    he    immediately    arranged 


with  the  trader  to  have  one  brought  on 
the  next  stage.  It  was  small,  to  be  sure, 
only  four  panes ;  but  Joe  proudly  counted 
out  the  money,  arranged  it  in  neat  little 
stacks  on  the  counter,  gathered  the  crate 
under  his  arm  and  sauntered  up  the  path 
past  the  fort,  so  that  all  might  see  his 
latest  acquisition. 

On  reaching  home,  he  leaned  the 
crated  window  against  the  unfinished 
house,  and  immediately  began  chipping 
and  smoothing  a  small  timber  to  fit 
against  the  frame.  For  once,  he  could 
not  work  fast  enough,  for  he  had  deter- 
mined to  have  that  window  in  place  be- 
fore any  visitors  came. 

The  news  spread :  Big  Joe  had  a  win- 
dow in  his  house !  Both  Indians  and 
whites  praised  Joe  so  freely  that  he 
grew  even  more  ambitious.  He  decided 
to  have  a  fireplace.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  Indians  who  lived  in  teepees  to  build 
a  fire  in  the  middle,  allowing  the  smoke 
to  escape  at  the  top,  but  for  an  Indian 
who  had  assumed  the  dignity  of  living  in 
a  house,  a  fireplace  was  the  only  thing. 
So  for  the  next  few  days,  he  hung  about 
the  great  fireplace  in  the  reading-room 
at  the  fort,  until  the  men  began  to  think 
he  had  lost  his  desire  for  a  house,  and 
confided  to  one  another  that  Indians 
were  all  alike,  just  naturally  lazy. 

One  thing  puzzled  Joe:  just  how  those- 
rocks  were  held  together.  When  no  one 
was  looking  he  felt  of  the  queer  hard 
stuff  between  the  rocks,  but  could  never 
determine  what  it  was.  He  questioned 
his  mahala,  but  she  knew  nothing  about 
it.  They  would  not  ask  the  whites,  for 
this  was  their  own  secret  and  they  longed 
to  realize  to  the  fullest  the  joy  of  its 
fulfillment.  They  decided  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  doings  at  the  fort, 
earn  all  the  money  they  could,  and 
meantime,  continue  building  their  house. 
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Joe  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  pros- 
pect of  fall  wood-cutting  and  his  mahala 
equally  as  well  pleased  with  fall  house- 
cleaning.  There  were  three  reasons  for 
her  pleasure ;  the  money  which  would 
help  to  finish  her  humble  home ;  the  gifts 
that  would  fall  to  her  lot ;  and  she  would 
have  an  excellent  chance  to  see  how 
white  women  kept  their  homes.  To  be 
sure,  she  had  helped  them  before ;  but 
now  she  would  watch  more  closely,  for 
was  she  not  to  have  a  home  of  her  very 
own? 

The  days  passed  into  weeks,  and  the 
weeks  began  to  slip  away.  A  little 
money  was  collecting  in  the  can ;  the 
gifts  were  piling  up ;  the  house  was 
nearly  finished ;  and  still  no  fireplace. 
With  greater  faith  in  future  events  than 
many  more  educated  people  have,  Joe  de- 
cided to  gather  rocks.  He  selected  two 
sacks  from  the  motley  array  of  his  wife's 
treasured  presents,  took  his  lasso,  and 
rode  to  the  hills. 

Soon  after,  as  his  maJiala  trudged  up 
the  hill,  she  was  accosted  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant, who  asked :  "Where  is  Joe  ?" 

The  mahala  was  startled.  None  of 
her  usual  answers  would  do,  and  she 
knew  not  the  English  word  for  rocks. 
She  had  gained  a  reputation  for  being 
honest  and  truthful  which  she  valued 
greatly,  and  now  she  could  neither  tell 
where  Joe  was  nor  say  that  she  did  not 
know.  She  stared  at  the  man  an  instant, 
and  then  with  a  wave  of  her  hand  toward 
the  hills,  answered  as  best  she  could, 
"Him  go  pony."  The  Lieutenant  was 
puzzled  by  her  actions  and  told  his  wife 
to  find  out  if  possible  where  Joe  was  and 
what  he  was  doing. 

So  it  happened  that  the  officer's  good 
wife  worked  side  by  side  with  Indian 
Susie,  chatted  freely  with  her,  and  finally 
approached  the  subject  of  Joe's  where- 
abouts. Susie,  remembering  the  troubled 
look  in  the  Lieutenant's  face,  yet  know- 
ing nothing  else  to  say,  pointed  through 
the  window  and  answered,  "Him  go 
pony." 

Perplexed,  the  white  woman  contin- 
ued, "When  will  he  be  back?" 

"Maybe  tonight,  maybe  not." 

"Well,  you  see,  Susie,  I  hope  he  will 
be  back  soon,  for  we  wanted  him  to  fix 


the  fireplace ;  some  of  the  rocks  have 
fallen  out." 

Susie's  eyes  shone  at  the  mention  of 
fireplace,  and,  going  over,  she  touched  a 
rock  and  said,  "Him  go  get  this.  Him 
make  'em  fireplace."  She  was  sure  of  it 
now;  for,  by  helping  repair  this  one,  he 
would  learn  what  the  queer  stuff  between 
the  rocks  was. 

As  soon  as  the  day's  work  was  done, 
she  snatched  her  baby  from  the  corner, 
her  blanket  from  the  wall,  and,  without 
waiting  to  wrap  it  around  her,  started 
off  on  a  trot.  The  little  things  her  em- 
ployer had  given  her  that  day  were  for- 
gotten in  her  haste  to  see  if  Joe  had  come 
and  tell  him  about  the  fireplace. 

While  still  some  distance  away,  she 
saw  Joe  sitting  by  the  fire  at  the  house 
door,  and  her  trot  developed  into  a 
swinging  run  which  caused  her  papoose 
to  bob  about  on  her  shoulders  in  a  man- 
ner hardly  conducive  to  sleep.  She 
crouched  beside  him  and  told  him  the 
news  between  short  breaths.  He  grunted 
his  satisfaction,  took  the  baby  from  her 
back,  and  together  they  walked  over  to 
the  pile  of  rocks  that  was  so  soon  to  ma- 
terialize into  that  old-fashioned  home 
comfort,  a  fireplace. 

Before  the  Lieutenant  had  finished  his 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  Joe  pre- 
sented himself  for  work.  He  was  sent 
to  the  commissary  for  lime,  and  with  a 
bucket  in  each  hand,  trudged  off,  saying, 
"Lime — lime — lime,"  to  himself,  fixing 
the  word  firmly  in  his  mind  and  wonderT 
ing  what  it  meant. 

As  the  quartermaster  dipped  out  the 
white  stuff  from  the  barrel,  not  a  mo- 
tion escaped  Joe's  observing  eyes,  and, 
wholly  unknown  to  those  about  him,  he 
had  gained  a  bit  of  valuable  knowledge. 
The  trips  for  sand  and  water  were  joyous 
journeys  for  Joe,  bringing  him  informa- 
tion without  the  necessity  of  revealing 
his  ignorance. 

As  he  stirred  the  sizzling  mass  in  the 
box,  he  really  felt  as  though  he  were  al- 
ready stirring  the  embers  in  his  own  fire- 
place, so  interested  was  he  in  the  occupa- 
tion that  he  had  to  be  called  twice  and 
reminded  that  there  were  other  iterris 
than  stirring  when  one  is  repairing  a 
fireplace,    which    reproof    might    have 
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proved  unwise,  had  not  Joe  been  so  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  thoughts. 

The  work  finished,  Joe  was  told  to 
throw  the  remaining  mixture  into  the 
sage  brush.  He  hesitated ;  he  wanted 
the  stuff ;  he  would  not  ask  for  it ;  he 
would  offer  to  buy  it. 

The  officer's  wife  appeared  just  in 
time  to  interpret  Joe's  attitude.  "John," 
she  said  to  the  Lieutenant,  "why  not  give 
Joe  that  bit  of  mortar?  Susie  said  he 
was  going  to  make  a  fireplace." 

Joe's  eyes  expressed  his  gratitude  bet- 
ter than  his  lips  could  have  done.  It  was 
a  light  burden  he  carried  home  that  day. 

In  a  few  days,  smoke  was  issuing  from 
the  well-built  chimney  of  Joe's  cabin, 
while  he  and  his  viahala  toasted  their 
moccasined  toes  and  roasted  their  fat 
potatoes  without  the  usual  discomfort  of 
smoke,  other  than  rolled  in  clouds  from 
their  own  pipes. 

For  days  the  log  cabin  was  filled  with 
visitors,  who  found  it  more  cozy  than 
their  teepees,  and  Joe's .  sacks  of  beans 
and  potatoes  grew  rapidly  fewer  as  a 
consequence. 

When  the  glamor  was  worn  off  the 
fireplace,  and  the  beans  and  potatoes 
ceased  to  make  their  appearance  in  such 
satisfying  quantities,  Joe's  visitors  left, 
and  he  and  Susie  were  again  alone.  Then 
he  cast  his  eye  about  for  other  improve- 
ments, which  would  raise  him  higher  yet 
in  the  opinions  of  his  fellow  men  and  in- 
cidentally make  him  more  comfortable. 
A  door!  That  was  it.  A  blanket  was 
all  right  for  the  flap  to  a  teepee,  but  a 
house,  especially  his  house,  must  have  a 
door. 

That  night  he  dug  up  the  old  tin  can 
and  again  laboriously  counted  the  coins, 
carefully  stacking  what  he  thought  would 
be  enough  to  buy  lumber  for  a  door. 

The  door  up  and  duly  exhibited  with 
pride,  Joe  found  that  a  floor  was  an  ab- 
solute necessity.  Again  he  counted  his 
money,  which  by  this  time  was  burning 
the  can  as  our  money  burns  our  pockets. 

Fearing  it  was  not  enough,  he  tied  it 
all  in  a  red  handkerchief,  dropped  it  into 
his  pocket,  wrapped  his  blanket  about 
him  as  usual,  that  no  one  might  suspect 
his  wealth,  and  sauntered  to  the  store. 

Lumber  was  high,  and  the  trader,  true 


to  the  instincts  of  his  kind,  tacked  on  a 
few  more  cents  because  of  the  Indian's 
ignorance  of  prices,  and  began  to  meas- 
ure off  the  amount  Joe  could  have  for 
"eight  bits."  Joe  was  now  indeed  face 
to  face  with  a  problem.  How  much  did 
he  need?  He  had  never  in  any  way 
measured  his  house.  He  thought  of  the 
door,  and  speculated  as  to  how  many 
doors  would  make  the  floor ;  but,  again, 
how  big  was  the  door? 

His  mind  being  a  closed  book  to  the 
greedy  trader,  the  latter  stamped  impa- 
tiently away  to  wait  with  smiles  and 
great  courtesy  on  "Old  Johnson,"  th^ 
Cattle  King  of  the  valley,  who  had  come 
to  purchase  supplies  for  his  ranch.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  the  amount 
of  money  that  can  be  lured  from  a  rich 
and  generous  white  customer,  by  ap- 
parently allowing  him  the  best  of  the 
bargain,  and  the  few  small  coins  that 
can  be  squeezed  from  an  Indian's  meager 
hoard  by  the  most  rigid  system  of 
changed  prices. 

The  trader  gone,  Joe  measured  first 
with  his  eye  and  then  with  his  hand  a 
board  that  looked  long  enough  to  reach 
across  the  end  of  his  cabin.  He  pondered 
long  and  anxiously,  measured  again  and 
again,  decided  and  retracted  his  decision. 
It  was  important  that  he  waste  not  a  bit. 
His  countenance  cleared.  He  set  off 
toward  home  on  a  trot.  The  sour, 
grasping,  old  trader  caught  sight  of  the 
blanketed  figure  hurrying  past  the  win- 
dow, and,  rushing  to  the  door,  called 
after  him.  But  Joe  was  too  intent  on 
his  own  business  to  care  a  fig  what  the 
trader  wanted,  and  kept  on  his  course 
without  as  much  as  turning  his  head. 

The  crabbed  trader  cursed  things  in 
general  and  the  big  Indian  in  particular, 
remarking  in  no  uncertain  tones  that  "the 
sly  old  fox  probably  made  off  with  all 
he  could  hide  under  his  blanket.  I  tell 
you,  a  man  can  scarcely  scrape  together 

a  living  in  a  place  like  this  for 

redskins  swipe  enough  to  eat  up  all  the 

profits.     Why  the  other  day "  and 

then  followed  a  tirade  about  the  Indians, 
which  can  be  heard  any  day  at  any  In- 
dian trading  post,  containing  much 
truth  and  more  exaggeration. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  Joe 
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was  back,  riding  his  pony  and  carrying 
a  slender  sapling.  The  trader  who,  after 
careful  investigation,  was  unable  to  as- 
sert with  assurance  what  was  missing, 
wisely  refrained  from  accusing  Joe  of 
theft,  and  went  rather  reluctantly  to  the 
lumber-pile.  Joe  measured  off  two 
lengths  of  the  sapling  and  demanded: 
"How  much  him  cost?" 

The  trader  set  his  price,  and  Joe  ar- 
ranged the  coins  on  a  board ;  then  an- 
other the  same  length  was  laid  beside  the 
first  and  another  stack  of  silver  pieces 
was  placed  upon  the  board.  These  ac- 
tions were  repeated  until  Joe's  remaining 
cash  would  no  longer  buy  a  board.  The 
pile  of  lumber  seemed  pitifully  small ;  but 
Joe,  feeling  he  had  been  cheated,  gave  no 
outward  sign  of  his  disappointment, 
bound  the  boards  with  his  lasso,  tied 
them  to  his  saddle,  and  with  his  hand  on 
the  rope,  helped  his  little  pony  drag  them 
slowly  home. 

Beginning  at  the  door,  he  laid  his 
floor,  with  logs  for  support.  There  was 
enough  for  only  about  two-thirds  of  his 
cabin,  so  his  dream  was  never  quite 
realized,  his  pride  never  quite  recovered 
from  the  disappointment,  and  his  am- 
bition never  soared  quite  so  high  again. 

As  the  years  went  by,  a  little  cheap 
furniture  found  its  way  to  the  humble 
cabin :  a  table,  a  trunk,  and  a  few  chairs. 
Joe  and  his  inahala  were  proud  and  con- 
tented. Comparing  themselves  with 
most  of  their  tribe,  they  had  much  to 
make  them  happy. 

One  day  the  Lieutenant  called  Joe  into 
his  office,  and,  as  gently  as  possible,  in- 
formed him  that  the  government  in 
forming  the  Military  Reservation,  had 
seen  fit  to  take  his  little  field  and  home. 
Perhaps  after  a  while  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  move.  The  long-buried  hatred 
leaped  to  Joe's  face  and  only  the  thought 
of  the  Lieutenant's  kindness  to  him  pre- 
vented him  from  instantly  carrying  out 
his  first  impulse. 

Having  done  his  official  duty,  and 
noting  the  expression  of  Joe's  face,  the 
really  kind-hearted  officer  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  be  lenient,  and  hastily  added : 
"But  you  need  not  go,  Joe,  as  long  as  I 
am  here.  Someone  else  may  compel  you 
to  find  another  place  to  live.     The  land 


does  not  belong  to  you,  you  know ;  it 
really  belongs  to  the  White  Father,  and, 
when  he  wants  to  use  it,  he  just  takes  it 
and  no  one  can  help  it." 

Unconvinced,  Joe  turned  on  his  moc- 
casined  heel,  and  sped  down  the  hill, 
firmly  resolved  that  his  faithful  rifle 
should  speak  n^any  times,  if  need  be,  be- 
fore he  would  leave  his  beloved  cabin  be- 
neath the  great  pine  tree. 

He  paused  at  the  foot-log  that  spanned 
the  creek  and  leaned  against  a  great 
rock.  As  motionless  as  the  rock  itself, 
he  stood,  but  his  eyes  beheld  in  every  de- 
tail the  home  that  had  been  his  so  long. 
The  birds  were  singing  in  the  pine,  the 
water  was  winding  its  way  through  the 
garden,  his  inahala  was  sitting  in  the 
door,  his  boys  were  playing  in  the  yard. 

Bitterness  rankled  in  his  breast.  He 
longed  again  to  burn  fields,  to  kHl  cattle, 
and  to  drive  from  the  valley  the  greedy, 
grasping  Pale  Faces. 

He  knew  not  and  cared  not  of  the 
rights  of  the  Great  White  Father,  but  he 
learned  by  experience  of  his  power.  This 
was  to  be  his  reward  for  years  of  sub- 
mission, of  friendliness  to  the  soldiers, 
the  Great  White  Father's  messengers. 
To  move  indeed !  How  could  he  move 
his  home,  the  tree,  the  spring,  the  gar- 
den ?  The  cabin  with  its  fireplace,  that 
he  had  planned  and  worked  and  saved 
to  build,  must  he  tear  it  down  like  a 
common  teepee? 

True  to  his  word,  the  Lieutenant  did 
not  molest  him,  and,  within  two  years 
the  soldiers  were  removed,  and  the  build- 
ings of  the  garrison  were  guarded  by  a 
man  whose  chief  concern  was  to  draw 
his  pay.  Joe's  heart  grew  less  heavy, 
and  he  gathered  wild  fruit  and  berries  as 
of  yore. 

In  a  few  years  a  new  regime  began  at 
the  old  fort.  The  government  sent  a  Su- 
perintendent to  gather  in  the  Indian 
youths  and  maidens  and  teach  them  the 
White  Man's  knowledge.  To  this  scheme 
Joe  was  inclined  to  be  friendly,  espe- 
cially as  he  saw  that  they  were  well  cared 
for  and  had  plenty  of  food. 

There  came  a  day  when  Joe  was  called 
to  the  Superintendent's  ofiice  and  in- 
formed of  the  contents  of  a  certain  long 
letter  from  Washington.     He  had  nearly 
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learned  to  respect  the  Great  White 
Father  and  his  ways ;  but  here  was  that 
powerful  hand  raised  against  him  again. 
Instantly,  the  old  war-spirit  showed  it- 
self in  every  line  of  Joe's  face  and  every 
muscle  of  his  tense  body.  He  leaned 
forward  and  fixed  his  glittering  eyes  on 
the  little  Superintendent,  who  shrank 
hack  as  though  he  had  seen  a  vision 
of  the  devil. 

Joe  raised  his  clenched  fist,  muttering 
between  short  breaths:  "Paper  lie.  Land 
mine.  Spring  mine.  House  mine.  White 
Father  no  been  here  'tall.  I  been  here 
long  time,  make  home.  Many  years  me 
eat,  me  sleep  on  that  land.  Mine,  mine, 
mine.     You  sabe?    Me  no  go." 

The  little  Superintendent  wisely  de- 
cided to  overlook  the  matter,  until  an  In- 
spector should  come  at  least. 

For  a  time  Joe  tilled  his  soil  in  peace, 
with  a  fearlessness  born  of  his  love  for 
his  home  and  knowledge  of  his  personal 
power. 

Then  another  superintendent,  Livings- 
ton, came  to  replace  the  first.  He  began 
his  work  by  repairing  the  buildings 
and  replenishing  the  commissary, 
which  practical  turn  of  affairs  ap- 
pealed to  Joe,  and  raised  Livings- 
ton a  point  in  his  opinion.  He  noti- 
fied the  ranchers  to  keep  their  stock  off 
Indian  allotments,  thus  unconsciously 
raising  himself  a  little  higher  in  Joe's  es- 
timation. But,  when  he  ordered  the  In- 
dians to  remove  their  camps  from  the 
school-grounds  and  tore  down  the  old 
log  buildings  they  had  used  for  gam- 
bling-dens, Joe's  anger  rose,  and  he 
thought  this  man,  too,  had  his  hand 
raised  against  the  Indians. 

While  looking  over  old  reports,  Liv- 
ingston found  the  order  to  remove  Joe 
to  his  allotment  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  it  out.  Joe  was  sum- 
moned and  the  letter  again  read  to  him. 
His  black  eyes  blazed ;  he  sprang  to  his 
feet,  his  hand  on  his  knife. 

"Paper  lie.  Heap  lie.  White  Father 
lie.  You  lie.  Land  mine.  No  White 
Father's.  He  no  been  there.  Me  been 
there  many,  many  moons.  My  father, 
he  l)een  there  before  me.  Me  eat  there. 
Me  sleep  there.  Me  make  house  there. 
No    yours.      No    White    Father's    land. 


mine.    House  mine.   Tree  mine.   Me  say, 
me  no  go !" 

Livingston  had  spent  thirty  years  on 
the  frontier,  from  choice,  and  feared  no 
man,  neither  Indian  nor  white.  He  sat 
unmoved  during  Joe's  demonstration, 
then  said :  "Joe,  listen  to  me.  The  White 
Father  must  be  obeyed.  His  will  is  law. 
This  reservation,  this  valley,  these  moun- 
tains, are  all  his.  He  is  all  powerful.  It 
will  do  you  no  good  to  resist  him ; 
you  must  move.  Tomorrow  Mr. 
Drodney  will  bring  a  '  team  and 
some  Indian  boys  and  help  you  move 
to  your  allotment.  I  will  lend  you  a  team 
and  farming  implements,  and  show  you 
how  to  use  them ;  and  you  will  soon  have 
a  better  home  than  you  have  now." 

"Me  no  want  new  home.  Me  no  go." 
and  Joe  turned  his  back  on  the  Superin- 
tendent and  stalked  out  of  the  office. 

Joe  gone,  Livingston  lit  his  pipe,  and, 
resting  his  elbow  upon  his  desk,  re-read 
the  order.  He  was  not  in  good  standing 
with  the  powers  that  be,  that  were 
vaguely  known  to  Joe  as  "The  Great 
White  Father."  This  stern,  warm- 
hearted, white-haired  Livingston,  was 
too  devoted  to  duty,  as  he  saw  it,  too 
good  a  friend  of  the  Indians,  and  too 
great  an  enemy  to  the  graft  and  fraud. 
If  he  disobeyed  this  order,  it  meant  the 
loss  of  his  position,  the  triumph  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  end  of  his  life-work. 
Clearly,  Joe  must  be  dispossessed ;  Liv- 
ingston knew  that,  though  the  Indian 
had  no  title  that  would  stand  in  a  court 
of  law,  in  that  great  court  where  eternal 
justice  sits  enthroned,  Joe's  case  was 
good  and  his  title  clear.  He  knew  that 
Joe  was  morally  right ;  and  that  to  re- 
move him  was  a  rank  injustice. 

At  length,  Livingston  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe,  filed  away  the 
troublesome  letter,  and  rang  for  his  or- 
derly. 

"Johnny,"  said  he,  "go  tell  Mr. 
Drodney  to  come  to  the  office  at  once." . 
He  spread  some  papers  upon  the  desk, 
re-lit  his  pipe,  and  pretended  to  be  deeply 
engrossed  when  Drodney,  his  industrial 
teacher,  entered  the  office. 

After  he  had  kept  Drodney  standing 
before  him  for  a  few  minutes,  as  was  his 
habit  with  his  subordinates,  he  took  the 
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order  from  the  file,  and  said:  "Mr. 
Drodney,  I  have  a  letter  from  the  de- 
partment, ordering  me  to  place  Joe  Eben 
on  -his  allotment.  It  is  the  quarter  east 
of  old  Louey's  place.  In  the  morning, 
after  line-up,  take  six  of  the  larger  boys 
and  the  team,  go  over  to  Joe's  house  and 
move  it  and  all  his  things  to  his  allot- 
ment. I  will  have  Hickerson,  the  deputy 
sheriff,  go  with  you ;  for  Joe  may  not  be 
quite  ready  to  move." 

Now,  Drodney  had  been  a  soldier  of 
the  garrison  in  the  time  of  the  army.  He 
Rnew  Joe  Eben,  and  knew  that,  if  Joe 
was  not  ready  to  move,  it  might  not  be 
exactly  safe  to  try  to  move  him ;  so  that 
evening  he  carefully  cleaned  and  oiled 
his  Colt's  and  filled  his  pocket  with 
cartridges.  In  the  morning  he  selected 
his  detail  from  among  the  Pit  Rivers, 
who  were  the  traditional  enemies  of  Joe 
and  his  tribe. 

As  the  team  approached  Joe's  cabin 
(Drodney  driving,  with  Hickerson  beside 
him,  and  the  Indian  boys  behind),  a  shot 
rang  out  in  the  morning  air  and  a  bullet 
whistled  so  perilously  near  that  Hicker- 
son tumbled  over  backward  into  the  bed 
of  the  wagon.  Drodney  leaped  out  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  the  Indian  boys 
scattered  pell-mell  into  the  sage  brush, 
and  sped  away ;  while  Big  Joe's  war- 
whoop  sounded  in  their  ears  and  lent 
wings  to  their  feet.  Big  Joe  had  hurled 
his  defiance  at  the  Great  White  Father ! 

Livingston  listened  without  comment 
to  Drodney's  report.  "You  may  take  your 
detail,  and  finish  weeding  the  school- 
house  garden,"  was  all  he  said. 

Drodney  gone,  he  filled  and  lit  his 
pipe,  seated  himself  at  the  typewriter, 
and  composed  a  message ;  then  tapped 
the  bell  for  his  orderly.  Handing  the 
boy  his  message,  he  looked  through  his 
purse,  took  out  a  ten-dollar  bill,  which 
he  gave  to  the  Indian  (whom  most  peo- 
ple consider  a  natural  thief),  and  said: 

"Johnny,    the    message    will    be    sixty 


cents ;  get  me  two  packages  of  Bull  Dur- 
ham, and  yourself  some  candy.  You 
will  bring  me  nine  dollars  change." 

Four  days  later  the  stage  stopped  be- 
fore the  superintendent's  cottage,  and 
the  grim-faced  United  States  Marshal, 
Evans,  and  a  deputy,  alighted.  That 
night  Livingston  entertained  his  guests 
with  the  history  of  Joe  Eben  and  an  ac- 
count of  Drodney's  discomfiture.  Then 
plans  were  laid  for  the  Indian's  capture. 

The  grey  veil  that  hung  over  the  black 
Nevada  hills  was  just  tinged  with  rose, 
when  the  sensitive  ear  of  Joe's  wakeful 
mahala  detected  a  cautious  footfall,  and 
she  touched  her  man,  ever  so  lightly  on 
the  shoulder.  At  once  Joe  was  awake 
and  on  the  alert ;  his  hand  went  out  to 
his  ever-ready  rifle;  he  rose  and  stood 
listening,  just  before  his  fireplace,  where 
a  few  embers  yet  glowed. 

Again,  that  cautious  footstep,  just 
outside  the  door.  Joe's  face  at  once  be- 
came set,  his  faculties  quiveringly  alert, 
his  muscles  tense.  He  stood  like  a 
bronze  statue,  his  rifle  at  the  ready, 
pointed  toward  the  door.  A  hand  felt 
stealthily  for  the  latch ;  the  door  opened, 
and  grim-faced  Marshal  Evans  stepped 
into  the  room.  A  tongue  of  flame  leaped 
from  the  muzzle  of  Joe's  rifle,  and  Evans 
fell  forward  without  a  groan,  shot 
through  the  brain ;  while  Joe's  war-cry 
blended  with  the  rifle  shot  and  woke  the 
echoes  in  the  hills. 

Drodney  was  one  of  the  posse.  Now, 
Drodney  knew  Joe  Eben,  and,  keeping 
out  of  range  of  the  door,  crept  to  the 
rear  of  the  cabin,  and  crouched  beneath 
the  window.  .  Just  as  Evans  fell,  and  be- 
fore Joe's  cry  of  defiance  had  ceased  to 
echo,  Drodney  rose  up  and  thrusting  his 
rifle  through  the  window,  fired  point- 
blank  into  the  Indian's  back.  The  Indian 
pitched  forward,  headlong,  into  his  fire- 
place, and  his  life-blood  extinguished 
the  dying  embers. 

Joe  Eben  had  been  dispossessed. 


Martin  Eden 


By  Jack  London 

Author  of  "The  Call  of  the  Wild."  "Sea  Wolf."  "The  God  of 
His  Fathers.'  'White  Fang,''  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


I  HE  sun  of  Martin's  good 
fortune  rose.  The  day 
after  Ruth's  visit  he  re- 
ceived a  check  for  three 
dollars  from  a  New  York 
scandal  weekly  in  payment 
for  three  of  his  triolets.  Two  days  later 
a  newspaper  published  in  Chicago  ac- 
cepted his  "Treasure  Hunters,"  promis- 
ing to  pay  ten  dollars  for  it  on  publica- 
tion. The  price  was  small,  but  it  was  the 
first  article  he  had  written,  his  very  first 
attempt  to  express  his  thought  on  the 
printed  page.  To  cap  everything,  the 
adventure  serial  for  boys,  his  second  at- 
tempt, was  accepted  before  the  end  of 
the  week  by  a  juvenile  monthly  calling 
itself  Youth  and  Age.  It  was  true,  the 
serial  was  twenty-one  thousand  words., 
and  they  offered  to  pay  him  sixteen  dol- 
lars on  publication,  which  was  something 
like  seventy-five  cents  a  thousand  words ; 
but  it  was  equally  true  that  it  was  the 
second  thing  he  had  attempted  to  write 
and  that  he  was  himself  thoroughly 
aware  of  its  clumsy  worthlessness. 

But  even  his  earliest  efforts  were  not 
marked  with  the  clumsiness  of  medioc- 
rity. What  characterized  them  was  the 
clumsiness  of  too-great  strength — the 
clumsiness  which  the  tyro  betrays  when 
he  crushes  butterflies  with  battering 
rams  and  hammers  out  vignettes  with  a 
war-club.  So  it  was  that  Martin  was 
glad  to  sell  his  early  efforts  for  songs 
He  knew  them  for  what  they  were,  and 
it  had  not  taken  him  long  to  acquire  this 
knowledge.  What  he  pinned  his  faith  to 
was  his  later  work.  lie  had  striven  to 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  writer 
of  magazine  fiction.  He  had  sought  to 
equip  him.scif  with  the  tools  of  artistry. 


On  the  other  hand,  he  had  not  sacrifice^ 
strength.  His  conscious  aim  had  been  to 
increase  his  strength  by  avoiding  excess 
of  strength.  Nor  had  he  departed  from 
his  love  of  reality.  His  work  was  real- 
ism, though  he  had  endeavored  to  fuse 
with  it  the  fancies  and  beauties  of  imag- 
ination. What  he  sought  was  an  impas- 
sioned realism,  shot  through  with  human 
aspiration  and  faith.  What  he  wanted 
was  life  as  it  was,  with  all  its  spirit- 
groping  and  soul-reaching  left  in. 

He  had  discovered,  in  the  course  of 
his  reading,  two  schools  of  fiction.  One 
treated  of  man  as  a  god,  ignoring  his 
earthly  origin ;  the  other  treated  of  him 
as  a  clod,  ignoring  his  heaven-sent 
dreams  and  divine  possibilities.  Both 
the  god  and  the  clod  schools  erred,  in 
Martin's  estimation,  and  erred  through 
too-great  singleness  of  sight  and  pur- 
pose. There  was  a  compromise  that  ap- 
proximated the  truth,  though  it  flattered 
not  the  school  of  god,  while  it  challenged 
the  brute-savageness  of  the  school  of 
clod.  It  was  his  story,  "Adventure," 
which  had  dragged  with  Ruth,  that  Mar- 
tin believed  had  achieved  his  ideal  of  the 
true  in  fiction ;  and  it  was  in  an  essay, 
"God  and  Clod,"  that  he  had  expressed 
his  views  on  the  whole  general  subject. 

But  "Adventure,"  and  all  that  he 
deemed  his  best  work,  still  went  begging 
among  the  editors.  His  early  work 
counted  for  nothing  in  his  eyes  except 
for  the  money  it  brought,  and  his  horror 
stories,  two  of  which  he  had  sold,  he  did 
not  consider  high  work  nor  his  best 
work.  To  him  they  were  frankly  imag- 
inative and  fantastic,  though  invested 
with  all  the  glamor  of  the  real,  wherein 
lay  their  power.    This  investiture  of  the 
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grotesque  and  impossible  with  reality,  he 
looked  upon  as  a  trick,  a  skillful  trick  at 
best.  Great  literature  could  not  reside  in 
such  a  field.  Their  artistry  was  high, 
but  he  denied  the  worthwhileness  of  ar- 
tistry when  divorced  from  humanness. 
The  trick  had  been  to  fling  over  the  face 
of  his  artistry  a  mask  of  humanness,  and 
this  he  had  done  in  the  half-dozen  or  so 
stories  of  the  horror  brand  he  had  writ- 
ten before  he  emerged  upon  the  high 
peaks  of  "Adventure,"  "Joy,"  "The  Pot," 
and  "Wine  of  Life." 

The  three  dollars  he  received  for  the 
triolets  he  used  to  eke  out  a  precarious 
existence  against  the  arrival  of  the  White 
Mouse  check.  He  cashed  the  first  check 
with  the  suspicious  Portuguese  grocer, 
paying  a  dollar  on  account  and  dividing 
the  remaining  two  dollars  between  the 
baker  and  the  fruit-store.  Martin  was 
not  yet  rich  enough  to  afford  meat,  and 
he  was  on  slim  allowance  when  the 
White  Mouse  check  arrived.  He  was 
divided  on  the  cashing  of  it.  He  had 
never  been  in  a  bank  in  his  life,  much 
less  been  in  one  on  business,  and  he  had 
a  naive  and  childlike  desire  to  walk  into 
one  of  the  big  banks  down  in  Oakland 
and  fling  down  his  endorsed  check  for 
forty  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  prac- 
tical common  sense  ruled  that  he  should 
cash  it  with  his  grocer  and  thereby  make 
an  impression  that  would  later  result  in 
an  increase  of  credit.  Reluctantly  Mar- 
tin yielded  to  the  claims  of  the  grocer, 
paying  his  bill  with  him  in  full,  and  re- 
ceiving in  change  a  pocketful  of  jingling 
coin.  Also,  he  paid  the  other  tradesmen 
in  full,  redeemed  his  suit  and  his  bicycle, 
paid  one  month's  rent  on  the  typewriter, 
and  paid  Maria  the  overdue  month  for 
his  room  and  a  month  in  advance.  This 
left  him  in  his  pocket,  for  emergencies, 
a  balance  of  nearly  three  dollars. 

In  itself,  this  small  sum  seemed  a  for- 
tune. Immediately  on  recovering  his 
clothes  he  had  gone  to  see  Ruth,  and  on 
the  way  he  could  not  refrain  from  jing- 
ling the  little  handful  of  silver  in  his 
pocket.  He  had  been  so  long  without 
money,  that,  like  a  rescued  starving  man 
who  cannot  let  the  unconsumed  food  out 
of  his  sight,  Martin  could  not  keep  his 
hand  off  the  silver.     He  was  not  mean. 


nor  avaricious,  but  the  money  meant 
more  than  so  many  dollars  and  cents.  It 
stood  for  success,  and  the  eagles  stamped 
upon  the  coins  were  to  him  so  many 
winged  victories. 

It  came  to  him  insensibly  that  it  was  a 
very  good  world.  It  certainly  appeared 
more  beautiful  to  him.  For  weeks  it  had 
been  a  very  dull  and  somber  world ;  but 
now,  with  nearly  all  debts  paid,  three 
dollars  jingling  in  his  pocket,  and  in  his 
mind  the  consciousness  of  success,  the 
sun  shone  bright  and  warm,  and  even  a 
rain-squall  that  soaked  unprepared  pe- 
destrians seemed  a  merry  happening  to 
him.  When  he  starved,  his  thoughts  had 
dwelt  often  upon  the  thousands  he  knew 
were  starving  the  world  over;  but  now 
that  he  was  feasted  full,  the  fact  of  the 
thousands  starving  was  no  longer  preg- 
nant in  his  brain.  He  forgot  about  them, 
and,  being  in  love,  remembered  the  count- 
less lovers  in  the  world.  Without  de- 
liberately thinking  about  it,  motifs  for 
love-lyrics  began  to  agitate  his  brain. 
Swept  away  by  the  creative  impulse,  he 
got  off  the  electric  car,  without  vexation, 
two  blocks  beyond  his  crossing. 

He  found  a  number  of  persons  in  the 
Morse  home.  Ruth's  two  girl-cousin,*: 
were  visiting  her  from  San  Rafael,  and 
Mrs.  Morse,  under  pretext  of  entertain- 
ing them,  was  pursuing  her  plan  ot  sur- 
rounding Ruth  with  young  people.  The 
campaign  had  begun  during  Martin's  en- 
forced absence,  and  was  already  in  full 
swing.  She  was  making  a  point  of  hav- 
ing at  the  house  men  who  were  doing 
things.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  cousins 
Dorothy  and  Florence,  Martin  encoun- 
tered two  university  professors,  one  of 
Latin,  the  other  of  English;  a  young 
army  officer  just  back  from  the  Philip- 
pines, one-time  schoolmate  of  Ruth;  a 
young  fellow  named  Melville,  private 
secretary  to  Joseph  Perkins,  head  of  the 
San  Francisco  Trust  Company ;  and 
finally,  of  the  men,  a  live  bank  cashier, 
Charles  Hapgood,  a  youngish  man  of 
thirty-five,  graduate  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, memljer  of  the  Nile  Club  and  the 
Unity  Club,  and  a  conservative  speaker 
for  the  Republican  Party  during  cam- 
paigns— in  short,  a  rising  young  man  in 
every  way.    Among  the  women  was  one 
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who  painted  po'  traits,  another  who  was  a 
professional  r.usician,  and  still  another 
who  possess^  d  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Sociology  and  who  was  locally  famous 
for  her  social  settlement  work  in  the 
slums  of  San  Francisco.  But  the  women 
did  not  count  for  much  in  Mrs.  Morse's 
plan.  At  the  best,  they  were  necessary 
accessories.  The  men  who  did  things 
must  be  drawn  to  the  house  somehow. 

"Don't  get  excited  when  you  talk," 
Ruth  admonished  Martin,  before  the  or- 
deal of  introduction  began. 

He  bore  himself  a  bit  stiffly  at  first, 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  his  own  awk- 
wardness, especially  of  his  shoulders, 
which  were  up  to  their  old  trick  of 
threatening  destruction  to  furniture  and 
ornaments.  Also,  he  was  rendered  self- 
conscious  by  the  company.  He  had 
never  before  been  in  contact  with  such 
exalted  beings  nor  with  so  many  of  them. 
Melville,  the  bank  cashier,  fascinated 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  investigate  him 
at  the  first  opportunity.  For  underneath 
Martin's  awe,  lurked  his  own  assertive 
ego,  and  he  felt  the  urge  to  measure  him- 
self with  these  men  and  women  and  to 
find  out  what  they  had  learned  from  the 
books  and  life  which  he  had  not  learned. 

Ruth's  eyes  roved  to  him  frequently 
to  see  how  he  was  getting  on,  and  she 
was  surprised  and  gladdened  by  the  ease 
with  which  he  got  acquainted  with  her 
cousins.  He  certainly  did  not  grow  ex- 
cited, while  being  seated  removed  from 
him  the  worry  of  his  shoulders.  Ruth 
knew  them  for  clever  girls,  superficially 
brilliant,  and  she  could  scarcely  under- 
stand their  praise  of  Martin  later  that 
night  at  going  to  bed.  But  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  wit  in  his  own  class,  a  gay 
quizzer  and  laughter-maker  at  dances 
and  Sunday  picnics,  had  found  the  mak- 
ing of  fun  and  the  breaking  of  good- 
natured  lances  simple  enough  in  this  en- 
vironment. And  on  this  evening  success 
stood  at  his  back,  patting  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  telling  him  that  he  was 
making  good,  so  that  he  could  afford  to 
laugh  and  make  laughter  and  remain 
unabashed. 

Later,  Ruth's  anxiety  found  justifica- 
tion-. Martin  and  Professor  Caldwell 
had  got  together  in  a  conspicuous  cor- 


ner, and  though  Martin  no  longer  wove 
the  air  with  his  hands,  to  Ruth's  critical 
eye  he  permitted  his  own  eyes  to  flash 
and  glitter  too  frequently,  talked  too 
rapidly  and  warmly,  grew  too  intense, 
and  allowed  his  aroused  blood  to  redden 
his  cheeks  too  much.  He  lacked  decorum 
and  control,  and  was  in  decided  contrast 
to  the  young  professor  of  English  with 
whom  he  talked. 

But  Martin  was  not  concerned  with 
appearances.  He  had  been  swift  to  note 
the  other's  trained  mind  and  to  appre- 
ciate his  command  of  knowledge.  Fur- 
thermore, Professor  Caldwell  did  not 
realize  Martin's  concept  of  the  average 
English  professor.  Martin  wanted  him  to 
talk  shop,  and,  though  he  seemed  averse 
at  first,  succeeded  in  making  him  do  it. 
For  Martin  did  not  see  why  a  man  should 
not  talk  shop. 

"It  's  absurd  and  unfair,"  he  had  told 
Ruth  weeks  before,  "this  objection  to 
talking  shop.  For  what  reason  under 
the  sun  do  men  and  women  come  to- 
gether if  not  for  the  exchange  of  the 
best  that  is  in  them !  And  the  best  that 
is  in  them  is  what  they  are  interested  in, 
the  thing  by  which  they  make  their  liv- 
ing, the  thing  they  've  specialized  on  and 
sat  up  days  and  nights  over,  and  even 
dreamed  about.  Imagine  Mr.  Butler 
living  up  to  social  etiquette  and  enunciat- 
ing his  views  on  Paul  Verlaine  or  the 
German  drama,  or  the  novels  of  D'Annun- 
zio.  We  'd  be  bored  to  death.  I,  for 
one,  if  I  must  listen  to  Mr.  Butler,  pre- 
fer to  hear  him  talk  about  his  law.  It 's 
the  best  that  is  in  him,  and  life  is  so 
short  that  I  want  the  best  of  every  man 
and  woman  I  meet." 

"But,"  Ruth  had  objected,  "there  are 
the  topics  of  general  interest  to  all." 

"There,  you  mistake,"  he  had  rushed 
on.  "All  persons  in  society,  all  cliques 
in  society — or,  rather,  nearly  all  persons 
and  cliques — ape  their  betters.  Now, 
who  are  the  best  betters?  The  idlers, 
the  wealthy  idlers.  They  do  not  know, 
as  a  rule,  the  things  known  by  the  per- 
sons who  are  doing  something  in  the 
world.  To  listen  to  conversation  about 
such  things  would  mean  to  be  bored, 
wherefore  the  idlers  decree  that  such 
things  are  shop  and  nuist  not  be  talked 
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about.  Likewise  they  decree  the  things 
that  are  not  shop  and  which  may  be 
talked  about,  and  those  things  are  the 
.latest  operas,  latest  novels,  cards,  bil- 
liards, cocktails,  automobiles,  horse 
shows,  trout-fishing,  tuna-fishing,  big 
game  shooting,  yacht-sailing,  and  so  forth 
— and  mark  you,  these  are  the  things  the 
idlers  know.  In  all  truth,  they  consti- 
tute the  shop-talk  of  the  idlers.  And  the 
funniest  part  of  it  is  that  many  of  the 
clever  people,  and  all  the  would-be  clever 
people,  allow  the  idlers  so  to  impose 
upon  them.  As  for  me,  I  want  the  best 
a  man  's  got  in  him,  call  it  shop,  vul- 
garity, or  anything  you  please." 

And  Ruth  had  not  understood.  This 
attack  of  his  on  the  established  had 
seemed  to  her  just  so  much  wilfulness  of 
opinion. 

So  Martin  contaminated  Professor 
Caldwell  with  his  own  earnestness,  chal- 
lenging him  to  speak  his  mind.  As  Ruth 
paused  beside  them  she  heard  Martin 
saying : 

"You  surely  dont  pronounce  such  here- 
sies in  the  University  of  California?" 

Professor  Caldwell  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "The  honest  taxpayer  and  the 
politician,  you  know.  Sacramento  gives 
us  our  appropriations,  and  therefore  we 
kowtow  to  Sacramento,  and  to  the  Board 
of  Regents,  and  to  the  party  press,  or  to 
the  press  of  both  parties." 

"Yes,  that 's  clear,  but  how  about 
you?"  Martin  urged.  "You  must  be  a 
fish  out  of  water." 

"Few  like  me,  I  imagine,  in  the  Uni- 
versity pond.  Sometimes  I  am  fairly 
sure  I  am  out  of  water,  and  that  I  should 
belong  in  Paris,  in  Grub  Street,  in  a  her- 
mit's cave,  or  in  some  sadly  wild  Bo- 
hemian crowd,  drinking  claret — dago- 
red  they  call  it  in  San  Francisco — dining 
in  cheap  restaurants  in  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter, and  expressing  vociferously  radical 
views  upon  all  creation.  Really,  I  am 
frequently  almost  sure  that  I  was  cut  out 
to  be  a  radical.  But  then,  there  are  so 
many  questions  on  which  I  am  not  sure. 
I  grow  timid  when  I  am  face  to  face 
with  my  human  frailty  which  ever  pre- 
vents me  from  grasping  all  the  factors 
in  any  problem — human,  vital  problems, 
you  know." 


And  as  he  talked  on,  Martin  became 
aware  that  to  his  own  lips  had  come  the 
"Song  of  the  Trade  Wind": 

/  am  strongest  at  noon. 
But  under  the  moon 

I  stiffen  the  bunt  of  the  sail. 

He  was  almost  humming  the  words, 
and  it  dawned  upon  him  that  the  other 
reminded  him  of  the  trade  wind,  of  the 
Northeast  Trade,  steady,  and  cool,  and 
strong.  He  was  equable,  he  was  to  be 
relied  upon,  and  withal  there  was  a  cer- 
tain bafflement  about  him.  Martin  had 
the  feeling  that  he  never  spoke  his  full 
mind,  just  as  he  had  often  had  the  feel- 
ing that  the  trades  never  blew  their 
strongest,  but  always  held  reserves  of 
strength  that  were  never  used.  Martin's 
trick  of  visioning  was  active  as  ever. 
His  brain  was  a  most  accessible  store- 
house of  remembered  fact  and  fancy,  and 
its  contents  seemed  ever  ordered  and 
spread  for  his  inspection.  Whatever  oc- 
curred in  the  instant  present,  Martin's 
mind  immediately  presented  associated 
antithesis  or  similitude  which  ordinarily 
expressed  themselves  to  him  in  vision. 
It  was  sheerly  automatic,  and  his  vision- 
ing was  an  unfailing  accompaniment  to 
the  living  present.  Just  as  Ruth's  face, 
in  a  momentary  jealousy,  had  called  be- 
fore his  eyes  a  forgotten  moonlight  gale, 
and  as  Professor  Caldwell  made  him  see 
again  the  Northeast  Trade  herding  the 
white  billows  across  the  purple  sea,  so, 
from  moment  to  moment,  not  disconcert- 
ing, but  rather  identifying  and  classify- 
ing, new  memory-visions  rose  before 
him,  or  spread  under  his  eyelids ;  or  were 
thrown  upon  the  screen  of  his  conscious- 
ness. These  visions  came  out  of  the  ac- 
tions and  sensations  of  the  past,  out  of 
things  and  events  and  books  of  yester- 
day and  last  week — a  countless  host 
of  apparitions  that,  waking  or  sleeping, 
forever  thronged  his  mind. 

So  it  was,  as  he  listened  to  Professor 
Caldwell's  easy  flow  of  speech — the  con- 
versation of  a  clever,  cultured  man — ■ 
that  Martin  kept  seeing  himself  down  all 
his  past.  He  saw  himself  when  he  had 
been  quite  the  hoodlum,  wearing  a  "stiff- 
rim"  Stetson  hat  and  a  square-cut,  dou- 
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ble-breasted  coat,  with  a  certain  swagger 
to  the  shoulders  and  possessing  the  ideal 
of  being  as  tough  as  the  police  per- 
mitted. He  did  not  disguise  it  to  him- 
self, nor  attempt  to  palliate  it.  At  one 
time  in  his  life  he  had  been  just  a  com- 
mon hoodlum,  the  leader  of  a  gang  that 
worried  the  police  and  terrorized  honest, 
working-class  householders.  But  his 
ideals  had  changed.  He  glanced  about 
him  at  the  well-bred,  well-dressed  men 
and  women,  and  breathed  into  his  lungs 
the  atmosphere  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, and  at  the  same  moment,  the  ghost 
of  his  early  youth,  in  stiff-rim  and 
square-cut,  with  swagger  and  toughness, 
stalked  across  the  room.  This  figure  of 
the  corner  hoodlum  he  saw  merge  into 
himself,  sitting  and  talking  with  an  ac- 
tual university  professor. 

For,  after  all,  he  had  never  found  his 
permanent  abiding  place.  He  had  fitted 
in  wherever  he  found  himself,  been  a 
favorite  always  and  everywhere  by  virtue 
of  holding  his  own  at  work  and  at  play 
and  by  his  willingness  and  ability  to  fight 
for  his  rights  and  command  respect.  But 
he  had  never  taken  root.  He  had  fitted 
in  sufficiently  to  satisfy  his  fellows,  but 
not  to  satisfy  himself.  He  had  been  per- 
turbed always  by  a  feeling  of  unrest,  had 
heard  always  the  call  of  something  from 
beyond,  and  had  wandered  on  through 
life  seeking  it  until  he  found  books,  and 
art,  and  love.  And  here  he  was,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this,  the  only  one  of  all  the 
comrades  he  had  adventured  with  who 
could  have  made  themselves  eligible  for 
the  inside  of  the  Morse  home. 

But  such  thoughts  and  visions  did  not 
prevent  him  from  following  Professor 
Caldwell  closely.  And  as  he  followed, 
comprehendingly  and  critically,  he  noted 
the  unbroken  field  of  the  other's  knowl- 
edge. As  for  himself,  from  moment  to 
moment  the  conversation  showed  him 
gaps  and  open  stretches,  whole  subjects 
with  which  he  was  unfamiliar,  'Never- 
theless, thanks  to  his  Spencer,  he  saw 
that  he  possessed  the  outlines  of  the  field 
of  knowledge.  It  was  a  matter  only  of 
time,  when  he  would  fill  in  the  outline. 
Then  watch  out,  he  thought — 'ware  shoal 
everybody!  He  felt  like  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  the  professor,  wor.shipful  and  ab- 


sorbent ;  but,  as  he  listened,  he  began  to 
discern  a  weakness  in  the  other's  judg- 
ments— a  weakness  so  stray  and  elusive 
that  he  might  not  have  caught  it  had  it 
not  been  ever  present.  And  when  he  did 
catch  it,  he  leaped  to  equality  at  once. 

Ruth  came  up  to  them  a  second  time, 
just  as  Martin  began  to  speak. 

"I  '11  tell  you  where  you  are  wrong,  or, 
rather,  what  weakens  your  judgments," 
he  said.  "You  lack  biology.  It  has  no 
place  in  your  scheme  of  things — Oh,  I 
mean  the  real  interpretive  biology,  from 
the  ground  up,  from  the  laboratory  and 
the  test  tube  and  the  vitalized  inorganic 
right  on  up  to  the  widest  esthetic  and  so- 
ciological generalizations." 

Ruth  was  appalled.  She  had  sat  two 
lecture  courses  under  Professor  Cald- 
well and  looked  up  to  him  as  the  living 
repository  of  all  knowledge. 

"I  scarcely  follow  you,"  he  said  du- 
biously. 

Martin  was  not  so  sure  but  that  he  had 
followed  him. 

"Then  I  '11  try  to  explain,"  he  said. 
"I  remember  reading  in  Egyptian  history 
something  to  the  effect  that  understand- 
ing could  not  be  had  of  Egyptian  art 
without  first  studying  the  land  ques- 
tion." 

"Quite  right,"  the  professor  nodded. 

"And  it  seems  to  me,"  Martin  con- 
tinued, "that  knowledge  of  the  land  ques- 
tion, in  turn,  of  all  questions,  for  that 
matter,  cannot  be  had  without  previous 
knowledge  of  the  stuff  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  life.  How  can  we  understand 
laws  and  institutions,  religions  and  cus- 
toms, without  understanding,  not  merely 
the  nature  of  the  creatures  that  made 
them,  but  the  nature  of  the  stuff  out  of 
which  the  creatures  are  made?  Is  litera- 
ture less  human  than  the  architecture  and 
sculpture  of  Egypt?  Is  there  one  thint; 
in  the  known  universe  that  is  not  sub 
ject  to  the  law  of  evolution? — Oh,  I 
know  there  is  an  elaborate  evolution  of 
the  various  arts  laid  down,  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  too  mechanical.  The  human 
himself  is  left  out.  The  evolution  of  the 
tool,  of  the  harp,  of  music  and  song  and 
dance  are  all  beautifully  elaborated ;  but 
how  about  the  evolution  of  the  human 
himself,  the  development  of  the  basic  and 
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intrinsic  parts  that  were  in  him  before  he 
made  his  first  tool  or  gibbered  his  first 
chant?  It  is  that  which  you  do  not  con- 
sider, and  which  I  call  biology.  It  is 
biology  in  its  largest  aspects. 

"I  know  I  express  myself  incoherently, 
but  I  've  tried  to  hammer  out  the  idea. 
It  came  to  me  as  you  were  talking,  so  I 
was  not  primed  and  ready  to  deliver  it. 
You  spoke  yourself  of  the  human  frailty 
that  prevented  one  from  taking  all  the 
factors  into  consideration.  And  you,  in 
turn — or  so  it  seems  to  me — leave  out 
the  biological  factor,  the  very  stuff  out 
of  which  has  been  spun  the  fabric  of  all 
the  arts,  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  all 
human  actions  and  achievements." 

To  Ruth's  amazement,  Martin  was  not 
immediately  crushed,  and  that  the  pro- 
fessor replied  in  the  way  he  did  struck 
her  as  forbearance  for  Martin's  youth. 
Professor  Caldwell  sat  for  a  full  minute, 
silent  and  fingering  his  watch  chain. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  've 
had  that  same  criticism  passed  on  me 
once  before — by  a  very  great  man,  a 
scientist  and  an  evolutionist,  Joseph  Le 
Conte.  But  he  is  dead,  and  I  thought  to 
remain  undetected ;  and  now  you  come 
along  and  expose  me.  Seriously,  though 
— and  this  is  a  confession — I  think  there 
is  something  in  your  contention — a  great 
deal,  in  fact.  I  am  too  classical,  not 
enough  up  to  date  in  the  interpretive 
branches  of  science,  and  I  can  only  plead 
the  disadvantages  of  my  education  and  a 
temperamental  sloth  fulness  that  prevents 
me  from  doing  the  work.  I  wonder  if 
you  '11  believe  that  I  've  never  been  inside 
a  physics  or  chemistry  laboratory?  It  is 
true,  nevertheless.  Le  Conte  was  right, 
and  so  are  you,  Mr.  Eden,  at  least  to  an 
extent — how  much  I  do  not  know." 

Ruth  drew  Martin  away  with  her  on  a 
pretext,  when  she  had  got  him  aside, 
whispering : 

"You  should  n't  have  monopolized 
Professor  Caldwell  that  way.  There  may 
be  others  who  want  to  talk  with  him." 

"My  mistake,"  Martin  admitted  con- 
tritely. "But  I  'd  got  him  stirred  up,  and 
he  was  so  interesting  that  I  did  not  think. 
Do  you  know,  he  is  the  brightest,  the 
most  intellectual  man  I  have  ever  talked 
with.     And  I  '11  tell  you  something  else. 


I  once  thought  that  everybody  who  went 
to  universities,  or  who  sat  in  the  high 
places  in  society,  was  just  as  brilliant  and 
intelligent  as  he." 

"He  's  an  exception,"  she  answered. 

"I  should  say  so.  Whom  do  you  want 
me  to  talk  to  now? — Oh,  say,  bring  me 
up  against  that  cashier-fellow." 

Martin  talked  for  fifteen  minutes  with 
him,  nor  could  Ruth  have  wished  better 
behavior  on  her  lover's  part.  Not  once 
did  his  eyes  flash  nor  his  cheeks  flush, 
while  the  calmness  and  poise  with  which 
he  talked  surprised  her.  But  in  Mar- 
tin's estimation  the  whole  tribe  of  bank 
cashiers  fell  a  few  hundred  per  cent,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening  he  labored 
under  the  impression  that  bank  cashiers 
and  talkers  of  platitudes  were  synonym- 
ous phrases.  The  army  officer  he  found 
gopd-natured  and  simple,  a  healthy, 
wholesome  young  fellow,  content  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  in  life  into  which  birth 
and  luck  had  flung  him.  On  learning 
that  he  had  completed  two  years  in  the 
university,  Martin  was  puzzled  to  know 
where  he  had  stored  it  away.  Neverthe- 
less Martin  liked  him  better  than  the 
platitudinous  bank  cashier. 

"I  really  dont  object  to  platitudes,"  he 
told  Ruth  later;  "but  what  worries  me 
into  nervousness  is  the  pompous,  smugly 
complacent,  superior  certitude  with  which 
they  are  uttered  and  the  time  taken  to  do 
it.  Why,  I  could  give  that  man  the 
whole  history  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
time  he  took  to  tell  me  that  the  Union- 
Labor  Party  had  fused  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats. Do  you  know;  he  skins  his  words 
as  a  professional  poker-player  skins  the 
cards  that  are  dealt  out  to  him.  Some 
day  I'll  show  you  what  I  mean." 

"I  'm  sorry  you  dont  like  him,"  was 
her  reply.  "He  's  a  favorite  of  Mr.  But- 
ler's. Mr.  Butler  says  he  is  safe  and 
honest — calls  him  the  Rock,  Peter,  and 
says  that  upon  him  any  banking  institu- 
tion can  well  be  built." 

"I  dont  doubt  it — from  the  little  I  saw 
of  him  and  the  less  I  heard  from  him ; 
but  I  dont  think  so  much  of  banks  as  I 
did.  You  dont  mind  my  speaking  my 
mind  this  way,  dear?" 

"No,  no;  it  is  most  interesting." 

"Yes,"  Martin  went  on  heartily,  "I  'm 
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no  more  than  a  barbarian  getting  my  first 
impressions  of  civilization.  Such  im- 
pressions must  be  entertainingly  novel  to 
the  civilized  person." 

"What  did  you  think  of  my  cousins?" 
Ruth  queried. 

"I  liked  them  better  than  the  other 
women.  There's  plenty  of  fun  in  them 
along  with  paucity  of  pretense." 

"Then  you  did  not  like  the  other 
women  ?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"That  social-settlement  woman  is  no 
more  than  a  sociological  poll-parrot.  I 
swear,  if  you  winnowed  her  out  between 
the  stars^  like  Tomlinson,  there  would  be 
found  in  her  not  one  original  thought. 
As  for  the  portrait-painter,  she  was  a 
positive  bore.  She  'd  make  a  good  wife 
for  the  cashier.  And  ,  the  musician 
woman!  I  dont  care  how  nimble  her 
fingers  are,  how  perfect  her  technique, 
how  wonderful  her  expression^he  fact 
is,  she  knows  nothing  about  music." 

"She  plays  beautifully,"  Ruth  pro- 
tested. 

"Yes,  she  's  undoubtedly  gymnastic  in 
the  externals  of  music,  but  the  intrinsic 
spirit  of  music  is  unguessed  by  her.  I 
asked  her  what  music  meant  to  her — you 
know  I  'm  always  curious  to  know  that 
particular  thing;  and  she  did  not  know 
what  it  meant  to  her,  except  that  she 
adored  it,  that  it  was  the  greatest  of  the 
arts,  and  that  it  meant  more  than  life  to 
her." 

"You  were  making  them  talk  shop," 
Ruth  charged  him. 

"I  confess  it.  And  if  they  were  fail- 
ures on  shop,  imagine  my  sufferings  if 
they  had  discoursed  on  other  subjects. 
Why,  I  used  to  think  that  up  here,  where 
all  the  advantages  of  culture  were  en- 
joyed  "     He  paused  for  a  moment, 

and  watched  the  youthful  shade  of  him- 
self, in  stiff-rim  and  square-cut,  enter 
the  door  and  swagger  across  the  room. 
"As  I  was  saying,  up  here  I  thought  all 
men  and  women  were  brilliant  and  ra- 
diant. But  now,  from  what  little  I  'ye 
seen  of  them,  they  strike  me  as  a  pack 
of  ninnies,  most  of  them,  and  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  remainder  as  bores.  Now, 
there  's  Professor  Caldwell — he  's  dif- 
ferent. He  's  a  man,  every  inch  of  him 
and  every  atom  of  his  gray  matter." 


Ruth  's  face  brightened. 

"Tell  me  about  him,"  she  urged.  "Not 
what  is  large  and  brilliant — I  know  those 
qualities ;  but  whatever  you  feel  is  ad- 
verse.    I  am  most  curious  to  know." 

"Perhaps  I  '11  get  myself  in  a  pickle." 
Martin  debated  humorously  for  a  mo- 
ment. "Suppose  you  tell  me  first?  Or 
maybe  you  find  in  him  nothing  less  than 
the  best." 

"I  attended  two  lecture  courses  under 
him,  and  I  have  known  him  for  two 
years,  that  is  why  I  am  anxious  for  your 
first  impression." 

"Bad  impression,  you  mean?  Well, 
here  goes.  He  is  all  the  fine  things  you 
think  about  him,  I  guess.  At  least,  he  is 
the  finest  specimen  of  intellectual  man 
I  have  met ;  but  he  is  a  man  with  a  secret 
shame. 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  he  hastened  to  cry. 
"Nothing  paltry  nor  vulgar.  What  T 
mean  is  that  he  strikes  me  as  a  man  who 
has  gone  to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  is 
so  afraid  of  what  he  saw  that  he  makes 
believe  to  himself  that  he  never  saw  it. 
Perhaps  that 's  not  the  clearest  way  to 
express  it.  Here  's  another  way.  A  man 
who  has  found  the  path  to  the  hidden 
temjple  but  has  not  followed  it ;  who  has. 
perhaps,  caught  glimpses  of  the  temple 
and  striven  afterward  to  convince  him- 
self that  it  was  only  a  mirage  of  foliage. 
Yet  another  way.  A  man  who  could 
have  done  things  but  who  placed  no 
value  on  the  doing,  and  who,  all  the  time, 
in  his  innermost  heart,  is  regretting  that 
he  has  not  done  them ;  who  has  secretly 
laughed  at  the  rewards  for  doing,  and 
yet,  still  more  secretly,  has  yearned  for 
the  rewards  and  for  the  joy  of  doing." 

"I  dont  read  him  that  way,"  she  said. 
"And  for  that  matter,  I  dont  see  just 
what  you  mean." 

"It  is  only  a  vague  feeling  on  my 
part,"  Martin  temporized.  "I  have  no 
reason  for  it.  It  is  only  a  feeling,  and 
most  likely  it  is  wrong.  You  certainly 
should  know  him  better  than  I." 

From  the  evening  at  Ruth's  Martin 
brought  away  with  him  strange  confu- 
sions and  conflicting  feelings.  He  was 
disappointed  in  his  goal,  in  the  persons 
he  had  climbed  to  be  with.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  encouraged  with  his  suc- 
cess.   The  climb  had  been  easier  than  he 
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expected.  He  was  superior  to  the  climb, 
and  (he  did  not,  with  false  modesty,  hide 
it  from  himself),  he  was  superior  to  the 
beings  among  whom  he  had  climbed — 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  Profes- 
sor Caldwell.  About  life  and  the  books 
he  knew  more  than  they,  and  he  won- 
dered into  what  nooks  and  crannies  they 
had  cast  aside  their  educations.  He  did 
not  know  that  he  was  himself  possessed 
of  unusual  brain  vigor ;  nor  did  he  know 
that  the  persons  who  were  given  to  prob- 
ing the  depths  and  to  thinking  ultimate 
thoughts  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
drawing  rooms  of  the  world's  Morses ; 
nor  did  he  dream  that  such  persons  were 
as  lonely  eagles  sailing  solitary  in  the 
azure  sky  far  above  the  earth  and  its 
swarming  freight  of  gregarious  life. 

CHAPTER  XXVHI. 

BUT  success  had  lost  Martin's  ad- 
dress, and  her  messengers  no 
longer  came  to  his  door.  For  twenty- 
five  days,  working  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, he  toiled  on  "The  Shame  of  the 
Sun,"  a  long  essay  of  some  thirty  thou- 
sand words.  It  was  a  deliberate  attack 
on  the  mysticism  of  the  Maeterlinck 
school — an  attack  from  the  citadel  of 
positive  science  upon  the  wonder-dream- 
ers, but  an  attack  nevertheless  that  re- 
tained much  of  beauty  and  wonder  of 
the  sort  compatible  with  ascertained  fact. 
It  was  a  little  later  that  he  followed  up 
the  attack  with  two  short  essays,  "The 
Wonder-Dreamers,"  and  "The  Yard- 
stick of  the  Ego."  And  on  essays,  long 
and  short,  he  began  to  pay  the  traveling 
expenses  from  magazine  to  magazine. 

During  the  twenty-five  days  spent  on 
"The  Shame  of  the  Sun,"  he  sold  hack- 
work to  the  extent  of  six  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.  A  joke  had  brought  in  fifty 
cents,  and  a  second  one,  sold  to  a  high- 
grade  comic  weekly,  had  fetched  a  dol- 
lar. Then  two  humorous  poems  had 
earned  two  dollars  and  three  dollars  re- 
spectively. As  a  result,  having  exhausted 
his  credit  with  the  tradesmen  (though 
he  had  increased  his  credit  with  the  gro- 
cer to  five  dollars),  his  wheel  and  suit 
of  clothes  went  back  to  the  pawnbroker. 
The  typewriter  people  were  again  clam- 


oring for  money,  insistently  pointing  out 
that  according  to  the  agreement  rent  was 
to  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Encouraged  by  his  several  small  sales, 
Martin  went  back  to  hack-work.  Per- 
haps there  was  a  living  in  it  after  all. 
Stored  away  under  his  table  were  the 
twenty  storiettes  which  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  newspaper  short-story  syn- 
dicate. He  read  them  over  in  order  to 
find  out  how  not  to  write  newspaper 
storiettes,  and,  so  doing,  reasoned  out 
the  perfect  formula.  He  found  that  the 
newspaper  storiette  should  never  be 
tragic,  should  never  end  unhappily,  and 
should  never  contain  beauty  of  language, 
subtlety  of  thought,  nor  real  delicacy  of 
sentiment.  Sentiment  it  must  contain, 
plenty  of  it,  pure  and  noble,  of  the  sort 
that  in  his  own  early  youth  had  brought 
his  applause  from  "nigger  heaven" — the 
"For-God-my-country-and-the-Czar"  and 
"I-may-be-poor-but-I-am-honest"  brand 
of  sentiment. 

Having  learned  such  precautions,  Mar- 
tin consulted  The  Duchess  for  tone,  and 
proceeded  to  mix  according  to  formula. 
The   formula  consisted   of  three   parts: 

(1)  a  pair  of  lovers  are  jarred  apart; 

(2)  by  some  deed  or  event  they  are 
reunited;  (3)  marriage  bells.  The  third 
part  was  an  unvarying  quantity,  but  the 
first  and  second  parts  could  be  varied  an 
infinite  number  of  times.  Thus,  the  pair 
of  lovers  could  be  jarred  apart  by  mis- 
understood motives,  by  accidents  of  fate, 
by  jealous  rivals,  by  irate  parents,  by 
crafty  guardians,  by  scheming  relatives, 
and  so  forth  and  so  forth ;  they  could  be 
reunited  by  brave  deed  of  the  man  lover, 
by  similar  deed  of  woman  lover,  by 
change  of  heart  in  one  lover  or  the  other, 
by  forced  confession  of  crafty  guardian, 
scheming  relative,  or  jealous  rival,  by 
voluntary  confession  of  same,  by  dis- 
covery of  some  unguessed  secret,  by 
lover  storming  girl's  heart,  by  lover 
making  long  and  noble  self-sacrifice,  and 
so  on,  endlessly.  It  was  very  fetching  to 
make  the  girl  propose  in  the  course  of 
being  reunited,  and  Martin  discovered, 
bit  by  bit,  other  decidedly  piquant  and 
fetching  ruses.  But  marriage  bells  at 
the  end  was  the  one  thing  he  could  take 
no   liberties   with ;   though    the   heavens 
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rolled  up  as  a  scroll  and  the  stars  fell, 
the  wedding  bells  must  go  on  ringing 
just  the  same.  In  quantity,  the  formula 
prescribed  twelve  hundred  words  mini- 
mum dose,  fifteen  hundred  words  maxi- 
mum dose. 

Before  he  got  very  far  along  in  the  art 
of  the  storiette,  Martin  worked  out  half 
a  dozen  stock  forms,  which  he  always 
consulted  when  constructing  storiettes. 
These  forms  were  like  the  cunning  tables 
used  by  mathematicians,  which  may  be 
entered  from  top,  bottom,  right  and  left, 
which  entrances  consist  of  scores  of  lines 
and  dozens  of  columns,  and  from  which 
may  be  drawn,  without  reasoning  or 
thinking,  thousands  of  different  conclu- 
sions, all  unchallengably  precise  and  true. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  with 
his  forms,  Martin  could  frame  up  a 
dozen  or  so  storiettes,  which  he  put  aside 
and  filled  in  at  his  convenience.  He 
found  that  he  could  fill  one  in,  after  a 
day  of  serious  work,  in  the  hour  before 
going  to  bed.  As  he  later  confessed  to 
Ruth,  he  could  almost  do  it  in  his  sleep. 
The  real  work  was  in  constructing  the 
frames,  and  that  was  merely  mechanical. 

He  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  formula,  and  for  once  he 
knew  the  editorial  mind  when  he  said 
positively  to  himself  that  the  first  two 
he  sent  off  would  bring  checks.  And 
checks  they  brought,  for  four  dollars 
each,  at  the  end  of  twelve  days. 

In  the  meantime  he  was  making  fresh 
and  alarming  discoveries  concerning  the 
magazines.  Though  the  Occidental  had 
published  "The  Ring  of  Bells,"  no  check 
was  forthcoming.  Martin  needed  it,  and 
he  wrote  for  it.  An  evasive  answer  and 
a  request  for  more  of  his  work  was  all 
he  received.  He  had  gone  hungry  two 
days  waiting  for  the  reply,  and  it  was 
then  that  he  put  his  wheel  back  in  pawn. 
He  wrote  regularly,  twice  a  week,  to  the 
OccidenUl  for  his  five  dollars,  though  it 
was  only  semi-occasionally  that  he  elicited 
a  reply. 

The  ten  dollars,  for  which  Martin  had 
sold  "Treasure  Hunters"  to  the  Chicago 
newspaper,  did  not  come  to  hand.  The 
article  had  been  published,  as  he  had 
ascertained  at  the  file  in  the  Central 
Reading  Room,  but  no  word  could  he  get 
from  the  editor.     His  letters  were  ig- 


nored. To  satisfy  himself  that  they  had 
been  received,  he  registered  several  of 
them.  It  was  nothing  less  than  robbery, 
he  concluded — a  cold-blooded  steal ; 
while  he  starved  he  was  pilfered  of  his 
merchandise,  of  his  goods  the  sale  of 
which  was  the  sole  way  of  getting  bread 
to  eat. 

Youth  and  Age  was  a  weekly,  and  it 
had  published  two-thirds  of  his  twenty- 
one-thousand-word  serial  when  it  went 
out  of  business.  With  it  went  all  hopes 
of  getting  his  sixteen  dollars. 

To  cap  the  situation,  "The  Pot,"  which 
he  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  things 
he  had  written,  was  lost  to  him.  In  de- 
spair, casting  about  frantically  among 
the  magazines,  he  had  sent  it  to  The 
Billow,  a  society  weekly  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. His  chief  reason  for  submitting  it 
to  that  publication  was  that,  having  only 
to  travel  across  the  bay  from  Oakland,  a 
quick  decision  could  be  reached.  Two 
weeks  later  he  was  overjoyed  to  see,  in 
the  latest  number  on  the  news  stand,  his 
story  printed  in  full,  illustrated,  and  in 
the  place  of  honor.  He  went  home  with 
leaping  pulse,  wondering  how  much  they 
would  pay  him  for  one  of  the  best  things 
he  had  done.  Also,  the  celerity  with 
which  it  had  been  accepted  and  pub- 
lished was  a  pleasant  thought  to  him. 
That  the  editor  had  not  informed  him  of 
the  acceptance  made  the  surprise  more 
complete.  After  waiting  a  week,  two 
weeks,  and  half  a  week  longer,  despera- 
tion conquered  diffidence,  and  he  wrote 
to  the  editor  of  The  Billow  suggesting 
that  possibly  through  some  negligence  of 
the  business  manager  his  little  account 
had  been  overlooked. 

Even  if  it  is  n't  more  than  five  dollars. 
Martin  thought  to  himself,  it  will  buy 
enough  beans  and  peasoup  to  enable  me 
to  write  half  a  dozen  like  it  and  possibly 
as  good. 

Back  came  a  cool  letter  from  the  editor 
that  at  least  elicited  Martin's  admiration. 

We  thank  you  for  your  excellent  con- 
tribution. All  of  us  In  the  office  enjoyed 
It  Immensely,  and,  as  you  see,  It  was 
given  the  place  of  honor  and  Immediate 
publication.  We  earnestly  hope  that  you 
liked  the  Illustrations. 

On  re-reading  your  letter  It  seems  to  us 
that  you  are  laboring  under  the  misappre- 
hension that  we  pay  for  unsolicited  manu- 
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scripts.  This  is  not  our  custom,  and  of 
course  yours  was  unsolicited.  We  assumed, 
naturally,  when  we  received  your  story, 
that  you  understood  the  situation.  We  can 
only  deeply  regret  this  unfortunate  mis- 
understanding, and  assure  you  of  our  un- 
failing regard.  Again  thanking  you  for 
your  kind  contribution,  and  hoping  to  re- 
ceive more  from  you  in  the  near  future,  we 
remain,  etc. 

There  was  also  a  postscript  to  the  ef- 
fect that  though  The  Billow  carried  no 
free  Hst,  it  took  great  pleasure  in  send- 
ing him  a  complimentary  subscription  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

After  that  experience,  Martin  typed  at 
the  top  of  the  first  sheet  of  all  his  manu- 
scripts :  "Submitted  at  your  usual  rate." 

Some  day,  he  consoled  himself,  they 
will  be  submitted  at   my  usual  rate. 

He  discovered  in  himself,  at  this  pe- 
riod, a  passion  for  perfection,  under  the 
sway  of  which  he  rewrote  and  polished 
"The  Jostling  Street,"  "The  Wine  of 
Life,"  "Joy,"  the  "Sea  Lyrics,"  and 
others  of  his  earlier  work.  As  of  old, 
nineteen  hours  of  labor  a  day  was  all  too 
little  to  suit  him.  He  wrote  prodigiously, 
and  he  read  prodigiously,  forgetting  in 
his  toil  the  pangs  caused  by  giving  up  his 
tobacco.  Ruth's  promised  cure  for  the 
habit,  flamboyantly  labeled,  he  stowed 
away  in  the  most  inaccessible  corner  of 
his  bureau.  Especially  during  his 
stretches  of  famine  he  suffered  from  lack 
of  the  weed ;  but  no  matter  how  often  he 
mastered  the  craving,  it  remained  with 
him  as  strong  as  ever.  He  regarded  it  as 
the  biggest  thing  he  had  ever  achieved. 
Ruth's  point  of  view  was  that  he  was 
doing  no  more  than  was  right.  She 
brought  him  the  anti-tobacco  remedy, 
purchased  out  of  her  glove  money,  and  in 
a  few  days  forgot  all  about  it. 

His  machine-made  storiettes,  though 
he  hated  them  and  derided  them,  were 
successful.  By  means  of  them  he  re- 
deemed all  his  pledges,  paid  most  of  his 
bills,  and  bought  a  new  set  of  tires  for 
his  wheel.  The  storiettes  at  least  kept 
the  pot  a-boiling  and  gave  him  time  for 
ambitious  work ;  while  the  one  thing  that 
upheld  him  was  the  forty  dollars  he  had 
received  from  The  White  Mouse.  He 
anchored  his  faith  to  that,  and  was  con- 
fident that  the  really  first-class  maga- 
zines would  pay  an  unknown  writer  at 
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least  an  equal  rate  if  not  a  better  one. 
But  the  thing  was,  how  to  get  into  the 
first-class  magazines.  His  best  stories, 
essays,  and  poems  went  begging  among 
them,  and  yet,  each  month,  he  read  reams 
of  dull,  prosy,  inartistic  stuff  between  all 
their  various  covers.  If  only  one  editor, 
he  sometimes  thought,  would  descend 
from  his  high  seat  of  pride  to  write  me 
one  cheering  line !  No  matter  if  my 
work  is  unusual,  no  matter  if  it  is  unfit, 
for  prudential  reasons,  for  their  pages, 
surely  there  must  be  some  sparks  in  it, 
somewhere,  a  few,  to  warm  them  to  some 
sort  of  appreciation.  And  thereupon  he 
would  get  out  one  or  another  of  his 
manuscripts,  such  as  "Adventure,"  and 
read  it  over  and  over  in  vain  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  editorial  silence. 

As  the  sweet  California  spring  came 
on,  his  period  of  plenty  came  to  an  end. 
For  several  weeks  he  had  been  worried 
by  a  strange  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
newspaper  storiette  syndicate.  Then,  one 
day,  came  back  to  him  through  the  mail, 
ten  of  his  immaculate  machine-made 
storiettes.  They  were  accompanied  by  a 
brief  letter  to  the  effect  that  the  syndi- 
cate was  overstocked  and  that  some 
months  would  elapse  before  it  would  be 
in  the  market  again  for  manuscripts. 
Martin  had  even  been  extravagant  on  the 
strength  of  those  ten  storiettes.  Toward 
the  last  the  syndicate  had  been  paying 
him  five  dollars  each  for  them  and  ac- 
cepting every  one  he  sent.  So  he  had 
looked  upon  the  ten  as  good  as  sold,  and 
he  had  lived  accordingly,  on  a  basis  of 
fitty  dollars  in  the  bank.  So  it  was  that 
he  entered  abruptly  upon  a  lean  period, 
wherein  he  continued  selling  his  earlier 
efforts  to  publications  that  would  not 
pay  and  submitting  his  later  work  to 
magazines  that  would  not  buy.  Also,  he 
resumed  his  trips  to  the  pawnbroker 
down  in  Oakland.  A  few  jokes  and 
snatches  of  humorous  verse,  sold  to  the 
New  York  weeklies,  made  existence 
barely  possible  for  him.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  wrote  letters  of  inquiry  to 
the  several  great  monthly  and  quarterly 
reviews,  and  learned  in  reply  that  they 
rarely  considered  unsolicited  articles,  and 
that  most  of  their  contents  were  written 
upon  order  by  well-known  specialists 
who  were  authorities  in  their  fields, 
ntinued. 


The  Reformation  of  Mrs.  Parker 


By  Georgina  S.  Townsend 


IT  up  Tommy,  and  quit 
lopping  all  over  the  table ! 
Mabel,  if  you  dont  stop 
whining  I  shall  send  you 
away  without  any  break- 
fast. For  goodness  sake 
Richard,  do  make  your  children  behave  !" 
and  Mrs.  Parker  settled  down  into  her 
chair  with  a  peevish  face  and  a  com- 
plaining voice. 

"If  you  kids  dont  stop  bothering  your 
mother,  I  '11  take  you  out  in  the  shed  and 
thrash  you  both,"  Mr.  Parker  said,  pac- 
ifically obedient.  Then  he  lost  himself 
in  the  morning  paper.  Mrs.  Parker  jan- 
gled the  bell  irritably.  "How  many  times 
have  I  told  you,  Annie,  not  to  serve  half- 
cold  coffee?  I  declare,  you  would  try  the 
patience  of  a  saint.  I  can  't  imagine  how 
you  ever  got  a  reference.  Dont  you 
know  Mr.  Parker  can  not  drink  such 
slop  as  this?" 

Annie  muttered  sullenly.  "Dont  give 
me  any  back  talk.''  Mrs.  Parker  said 
sharply.  "If  there  is  one  thing  I  will 
not  have  in  my  house,  it  is  a  girl  who 
mutters.  Do  as  you  are  told  and  there 
will  be  no  fault  to  find.  I  pay  you  good 
wages — "  but  Annie  slammed  the  door 
as  she  carried  out  the  coffee-pot,  mutter- 
ing something  about  being  told  to  serve 
breakfast  promptly  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
here  is  was  a  quarter  of  eight  before  they 
sat  down  to  the  table,  and  she  'd  like  to 
know  how  the  likes  of  her  could  keep 
coffee  hot  all  of  that  time.  In  the  con- 
fidence of  her  own  kitchen  she  consid- 
ered the  advisability  of  giving  notice. 

"I  dont  like  this  mush,"  whined 
Tommy,  "It 's  lumpy,  and  it  tastes  like 
chicken  dough." 

"Tommy!"  his  mother's  indignant  eye 
glared  upon  him,  and  he  quailed.  "That 
is  no  way  for  a  little  boy  to  talk  at  the 
table.  The  idea  of  saying  your  nice 
mush  is  like  chicken  dough  I" 


"Well  it  is,"  contradicted  Tommy.  "I 
tasted  some  over  at  Bobbie's  house,  and 
it  was  better  than  this.  He  gives  his 
banties  nice  corn  meal  mush,"  and  his 
under  lip  began  to  roll  out  in  an  alarm- 
ing manner  indicative  of  crushed  sensi- 
bilities at  his  mother's  reproof.  Mabel 
created  a  diversion.  "I  want  another 
doughnut,"  she  coolly  announced. 

"How  many  have  you  had?"  asked 
her  mother  suspiciously.  "Three?  No 
wonder  you  are  a  cross,  selfish,  hateful 
girl.  There,  take  one  more  and  stop 
fussing.  Then  eat  your  mush.  The  idea 
of  a  little  girl  like  you  eating  four  dough- 
nuts and  drinking  two  cups  of  coffee — 
do  you  suppose  my  mother  ever  let  me 
make  such  a  glutton  of  myself?" 

Mabel  looked  at  her  wonderingly,  and 
steadily  chewed  through  the  fourth 
doughnut. 

"Ma,  can  I  go  to  Fred's  now?"  Tommy 
bellowed,  sliding  out  of  his  chair  and 
leaving  the  half-cooked  cereal  untouched. 

"No,  of  course  you  can  't,"  his  moth- 
er replied  shortly. 

"Why  can  't  I  go  ?  Ma,  say,  why  can  't 
I  go?"  he  whined,  sliding  off  and  on  the 
rounds  of  his  chair  in  an  exasperating 
way. 

"Sit  down  this  minute  and  stop  cry- 
ing," Mrs.  Parker  said  angrily.  "My 
goodness  gracious  did  any  woman  ever 
have  so  much  to  contend  with !  Of 
course  you  can  't  go  until  you  have 
eaten  your  breakfast,  and  then  you  must 
get  ready  for  school." 

"Rut  you  said  I  could  go  over  this 
morning.  You  said  so  last  night,  ma," 
Tommy  whimpered,  getting  half-way 
back  upon  the  chair. 

"Last  night  isn  't  this  morning,  and 
yotj  shall  not  go  anywhere  if  you  dont 
stop  acting  like  a  baby,  and  eat  your 
breakfast.  Here  are  some  nice  hot-cakes 
and  syrup." 
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"You  said  I  could  go  if  I  'd  weed  out 
the  walk,"  mumbled  Tommy,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  the  luscious  and  indiges- 
tible cakes,  his  sense  of  fairness  partially 
assuaged  by  the  sweet. 

"Richard,  I  wish  to  goodness  you  could 
be  a  little  more  sociable  at  your  own 
table  and  get  your  head  out  of  that  ever- 
lasting paper." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  he 
asked  indifferently,  continuing  his  read- 
ing.   "Want  me  to  join  in  the  jawing?" 

"Well  if  you  took  any  interest  in  your 
children  and  tried  to  train  them  up  with 
any  kind  of  manners  as  I  am  constantly 
endeavoring  to  do,  you  would  not  have 
any  call  to  jaw,  as  you  so  elegantly  ex- 
press it,"  replied  his  wife  with  rising 
dignity. 

"Good  Lord !"  ejaculated  the  harassed 
man,  "I  thought  you  wanted  me  to  leave 
the  children  to  your  care,  at  least  I  have 
a  recollection  that  you  have  told  me  to 
do  so  several  hundred  times." 

"Oh  for  goodness  sake,  dont  be  so 
cross!  If  you  can't  say  anything  but' 
something  disagreeable,  why  keep  still." 
The  children  absorbed  in  the  hot-cakes, 
lusciously  swimming  in  hot  syrup  and 
butter,  paid  no  attention  to  the  family 
wrangle.  Doubtless  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  it. 

"I  do  wish  some  one  in  this  house 
would  try  once  in  a  while  to  be  good- 
natured.  I  try,  and  I  try  to  make  a 
pleasant  home  and  all  I  get  for  it  is  im- 
pudent children  and  a  fault-finding  hus- 
band." 

"That 's  right.  Grouch,"  growled  her 
husband.  He  shoved  his  chair  back 
noisily  and  left  the  table. 

"Mabel,  dont  let  me  see  you  shovel 
your  food  into  your  mouth  like  that 
again.  What  is  your  mouth  for !  Wipe 
your  chin  Tommy,"  Mrs.  Parker 
snapped,  her  ever-rising  ire  spending 
itself  upon  the  nearest  object.  "Dear  me, 
was  ever  any  woman  so  badgered  as  I 
am!"  she  sighed  in  self  pity.  "There  is 
Richard  gone  away  cross,  and  the  chil- 
dren all  stuck  up  with  those  cakes,  and 
no  one  to  speak  a  pleasant  word  to  me, 
or  try  to  make  the  breakfast  table  enjoy- 
able." 

However  that  evening  at  dinner  every 


one  smiled  pleasantly.  The  morning 
grouch  was  over.  Mr.  Parker  beamed 
benignantly.  He  had  a  choice  crumb  of 
news,  which  he  carefully  reserved  until 
dessert  was  upon  the  table. 

"Well,  mama,"  he  said,  leaning  back 
against  his  chair  with  a  sigh  of  mingled 
comfort  and  pleasurable  anticipation, 
"you  can  't  guess  who  I  heard  from  to- 
day." 

"Auntie!"  shrieked  both  adorable  in- 
fants at  once, 

"Why  yes,"  answered  Mr.  Parker 
with  kindly  amazement  at  the  precocity 
of  his  enthusiastic  children,  his  little 
surprise  somewhat  collapsed  at  their  as- 
tuteness. "Yes,  Aunt  Alice  is  coming 
next  week  with  Dot  and  Charlie." 

"Oh  bully!  bully!"  roared  Tommy, 
surcharged  with  joy  and  pie.  Mrs.  Par- 
ker joined  in  the  children's  delight. 
"That  is  splendid  news,  indeed,"  she  said 
affably.  "I  never  could  get  Alice  to  say 
she  would  make  us  a  visit." 

"Why  couldn't  you?"  asked  Mabel. 
Mrs.  Parker  did  not  notice  the  interrup- 
tion. "We  have  spent  so  much  time  with 
them  at  the  beach  that  I  declare  I  have 
grown  ashamed  to  go  down  any  more," 
she  continued.  "Now  we  must  plan  all 
sorts  of  nice  times  for  them.  Let  me 
see.  Dear  me,  I  wish  I  had  a  good  re- 
liable cook.  Well  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can.  Alice  is  not  a  bit  fussy  about  her 
table,  and  always  has  the  plainest  fare 
when  we  are  there.  But  then  one  is  so 
lazy  when  at  the  beach.  I  can  show  her 
a  pretty  good  table.  I  must  put  the 
north  room  in  order.  That  will  do  for 
Alice  and  Dot,  The  sewing-room  can  be 
fixed  up  for  Charlie." 

Tommy's  under  lip  began  to  roll  dole- 
fully out,  and  his  lashes  winked  rapidly. 
"He  's  to  sleep  with  me,  ma,  he  's  to  sleep 
with  me,"  he  wailed. 

"Well,  well,  stop  your  noise  Tommy, 
You  two  will  be  fighting  like  cats  and 
dogs  in  two  days,  but  of  course  you  must 
have  your  own  way,"  his  mother  sensibly 
remarked.  Mr,  Parker  looked  sharply 
at  the  boy, 

"What  makes  him  beller  at  every- 
thing?" he  asked  disgustedly,  "I  can't 
remember  that  I  was  always  snivelling 
when  I  was  a  kid," 
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"Wan  't  snivelling,"  Tommy  began  in 
a  tearful  expostulation. 

"Tommy!"  said  his  mother  severely. 
"Your  father  was  addressing  me.  Keep 
quiet.  I  am  sure  I  dont  know,  Richard, 
and  I  wish  you  would  not  make  such 
disagreeable  suggestions  at  the  table. 
Now  children  I  want  you  to  behave 
while  your  cousins  are  here  and  show 
Aunt  Alice  just  what  nice  children  you 
can  be." 

The  joyous  arrival  of  the  expected 
guests  the  following  week  turned  the 
Parker  home  into  a  howling  bedlam. 
Annie  conversed  with  herself  in  regard 
to  giving  notice.  A  whole  week  passed 
with  only  one  squabble.  Dot  and  Charlie 
were  amiable  children  and  were  bullied 
and  badgered  .  unmercifully  by  their 
strenuous  cousins. 

Mrs.  Earley  had  for  years  been  un- 
able to  have  a  sisterly  visit  with  her 
brother.  As  boy  and  girl  they  had  been 
great  chums,  and  she  soon  fell  into  the 
habit  of  walking  with  him  to  the  car 
each  morning.  These  precious  ten  min- 
utes were  exceedingly  enjoyable  to  both 
of  them  and  when  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond week  she  announced  that  she  must 
return  home  he  was  much  disturbed. 

"Go  home,"  he  ejaculated.  "Why  what 
in  the  world,  sis?  I  thought  you  were 
to  stay  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  the 
least.  I  've  got  all  sorts  of  things  planned 
for  you  and  the  kids.  Come,  what 's  the 
trouble?  Out  with  it.  If  those  kids  of 
mine  have  been  bothering  I  '11  break  all 
their  necks  for  them." 

"Now  Dick,  Dick,"  she  laughed, 
"Dont  blame  your  children  for  every- 
thing. I  know  they  are  trying,  but  did 
you  ever  realize  that  children  are  only  a 
reflection  of  their  environments?" 

He  looked  keenly  at  her,  then  glanced 
at  the  approaching  car,  and  at  his  watch, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  "I  Ml 
risk  the  next  car  coming  within  in  the 
next  four  hours.  I  want  to  hear  your 
grievance.  Now  what's  the  trouble? 
Have  n't  I  brought  up  those  kids  right  ? 
What's  my  fault?  Come,  let's  hear  it." 

They  had  stopped  under  a  pepper  tree 
and  the  sun  sifted  through  the  branches, 
bringing  out  all  the  scowls  of  perplexity 
and  earnestness  which  made  his  face  lov- 
able to  his  sister.  She  saw  there  a  lack 
of  content,  a  Jack  of  .softness,    and    a 


wearied  and  bored  expression  had  be- 
come almost  habitual  with  him,  whom 
she  could  remember  as  having  the  sun- 
niest and  sweetest  of  dispositions.  She 
felt  she  owed  a  certain  duty  to  her  broth- 
er, and  it  was  sure  to  prove  a  most  dis- 
agreeable one. 

"I  have  a  theory,"  she  began  slowly, 
watching  his  face  intently,  hoping  he 
would  understand  her  meaning  with  the 
fewest  words,  "that  a  man  should  be 
master  in  his  own  home." 

"And  you  think  I'm  not?"  he  asked 
sharply. 

"Do  you  think  you  are?"  she  very 
gently  replied.  He  gloomed  over  the 
thought  for  a  moment  and  she  con- 
tinued :  "A  father  should  be  recognized 
as  the  master  of  the  home  by  the  chil- 
dren, but  I  know  that  such  a  state  is 
impossible  unless  the  wife  and  mother 
acknowledges  his  supremacy,  and  treats 
him  with  the  respect  and  consideration 
which  she  should  expect  her  children  to 
show  him." 

"I  see,"  he  exclaimed  shortly.  "Go 
on." 

She  laughed  a  little.  "But  that  is  not 
why  I  must  go  home.  I  am  telling  you 
a  bit  about  my  theories,  and  you  are 
good  enough  to  listen." 

"And  to  understand,"  he  replied  grim- 
ly.    "Well,  why  must  you  go  home?" 

"You  know  we  live  very  simply.  I  'm 
sure  Sister  Ella  thinks  I  do  it  to  econ- 
omize, and  despises  me  down  in  her 
heart  for  it,  but  that  is  really  not  my 
reason.  I  do  not  believe  in  rich,  indigest- 
ible food  for  growing  children,  and  even 
grown  people  are  better  without  it.  If 
we  stay  here  much  longer  the  children 
are  going  to  get  in  the  habit  of  eating 
just  what  your  children  do,  and  it  seems 
rude  and  horrid  of  me  to  refuse  to  let 
them  be  served  with  pies  and  cakes  and 
doughnuts  while  we  are  your  guests. 
Then  too  you  have  such  a  late  and  heavy 
dinner,  that  they  do  not  sleep  well  at 
night,  and  get  up  perfect  little  fiends  at 
breakfast.  Even  I  myself  am  beginning 
to  feel  edgy  and  tempery." 

"We  never  had  tempers  at  the  break- 
fast table  at  home  Alice,"  her  brother 
said.  "I  wonder  if  these  heavy  dinners 
are  not  to  blame  for  us  feeling  so  ugly 
in  the  morning." 

"Then  you  've  noticed  it  ?    I  am  glad 
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you  realize  it.  Do  you  remember  our 
mother,  Dick?  Can  you  remember  of  her 
ever  coming  to  the  table  in  an  irritable 
querulous  mood?  Father  was  high  tem- 
pered and  quick,  but  how  her  gentle, 
placid,  good  nature  smoothed  every 
thing  over,  and  yet  she  was  not  a  meek, 
weak  creature.  We  minded  her  every 
word.  I  can  not  recall  one  instance  where 
we  ever  jangled  or  jarred  at  the  table. 
It  was  one  of  her  rules  that  we  must  lay 
aside  all  our  annoyances  when  we  sat 
down  to  eat.  She  said  we  could  not 
be  nourished  when  we  were  cross  or 
angry." 

"By  Jove,  that  is  so.  I  remember  how 
much  she  used  to  preach  that  to  us.  Why 
there  isn  't  a  morning  now  that  I  do  not 
feel  my  breakfast  like  a  stone  in  my 
stomach  until  ten  o'clock  or  so." 

"I  've  followed  mother's  example," 
Alice  said,  gently  insistent.  Richard  had 
not  yet  quite  grasped  the  idea  she  wished 
to  put  into  his  mind.  "Many  and  many  a 
morning  I  have  gotten  up  feeling  tired 
or  headachy  but  I  make  it  a  point  to  get 
into  cheerful  spirits  before  I  sit  down  to 
the  table.  Sometimes  I  have  to  take  a 
run  along  the  beach  with  the  kids  be- 
fore I  can  accomplish  it." 

He  looked  at  her  quizzically,  with  a 
dawning  in  his  eyes.  "You  are  a  clever 
little  woman,"  he  said  at  last.  "I  never 
before  exactly  realized  it.  I  've  known 
it  too,  but  I  never  analyzed  it.  Poor  girl, 
she  did  not  have  the  kind  of  a  mother 
we  had.  Say  sis,  can  't  you  help  me  out, 
and  explain  things  to  her  ?'  I  can  't  some- 
how. I  've  let  things  drift  along  and  it 
would  only  raise  a  row." 

"If  that  is  n't  just  like  a  man,"  his  sis- 
ter laughed.  "Of  course  I  could  not  say 
anything.  Why  she  'd  never  speak  to  me 
again.    Goodness,  Dick,  dont  ask  me." 

"Now  Alice,"  he  began  in  a  most 
wheedling  tone,  "I  know  you  are  just 
dying  to  help  your  poor,  stupid,  old 
brother  out  of  the  hole,  and  with  your 
tact  and  diplomacy  I  know  you  can  do 
it  gracefully  and  without  making  any 
feeling.  I  want  you  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  going  home  for  another  couple  of 
weeks  and  try  your  hand  at  a  regular 
reformation.  There 's  my  car.  You 
think  it  over,  and  I  know  you  '11  see  its 
a  duty  you  owe  me.    Adios." 


Mrs.  Earley  walked  slowly  back  to 
the  house.  She  was  considerably  per- 
turbed but  she  knew  it  was  a  duty  she 
owed  her  brother,  and  she  was  not  the 
woman  to  let  her  own  feelings  master  her 
when  she  knew  her  duty,  even  though  it 
were  of  the  most  disagreeable  character. 
Annie  settled  part  of  the  difficulty  by 
giving  notice.  "Let  her  go,"  she  told  her 
sister-in-law.  "We  can  easily  do  the 
work.  We  will  give  them  plain  whole- 
some food  and  get  along  famously." 

"Growing  children  need  plenty  and  a 
variety,  and  it  takes  just  as  much  time 
to  prepare  plain  food  as  it  does  tasty 
food,"  Mrs.  Parker  replied  ungraciously. 

"More  time,"  Mrs.  Earley  replied 
promptly.  "It  takes  more  time  to  make 
plain  food  appetizing  than  it  does  to 
make  rich  food  palatable.  But  children  do 
not  need  rich  food,  although  they  need 
tasty  food." 

"I  never  did  agree  with  you  about 
plain  food,"  Mrs.  Parker  said  grudg- 
ingly. 

"I  know  you  do  not,"  replied  her  sis- 
ter-in-law, "but  we  wont  quarrel  about 
it.  You  must  admit  that  my  children,  on 
plain  fare,  are  as  strong  and  healthy  and 
as  well  grown  as  yours,  and  certainly 
they  are  as  sweet-tempered." 

Mrs.  Parker  resented  the  last  clause 
of  the  sentence  but  did  not  know  exactly 
why.  She  would  not  acknowledge  Mrs. 
Earley's  children  were  better  behaved 
and  better  tempered  than  her  TDwn  even 
to  herself,  but  comforted  herself  with 
the  thought,  "They  take  after  their  fath- 
er, just  as  mine  do.  If  mine  had  inher- 
ited my  disposition — " 

During  the  next  week  Alice  discov- 
ered what  she  had  really  never  before 
known,  that  her  sister-in-law  was  indo- 
lent, careless  and  slack,  and  that  she  had 
an  aversion  to  work,  dreading  it,  and 
slighting  it  in  every  conceivable  way, 
and  when  compelled  to  really  apply  her- 
self she  allowed  her  ungovernable  tem- 
per full  sway,  nursing  a  grievance  con- 
stantly because  she  was  obliged  to  do 
drudgery  for  which  she  was  never  in- 
tended. Mrs.  Earley  skillfully  guided 
the  domestic  baric  among  the  boulders 
of  temper,  only  to  run  afoul  upon  the 
shoals  of  complaint.  The  weeks  had 
proved  trying,  and  there  was  no.appar- 
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ent  change  in  conditions.  Continued 
rasping  had  worn  Mrs.  Earley's  patience 
to  a  frazzle,  and  a  very  little  thing  up- 
set it,  so  small  that  she  was  very  much 
ashamed  of  herself  afterwards. 

"Tommy,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Parker,  ir- 
ritably, to  her  unoffending  son,  "take 
those  sticks  and  every  bit  of  paper  off 
this  porch  this  instant  and  make  your 
kite  in  the  shed." 

Tommy,  playing  quietly  and  con- 
tentedly at  the  fascinating  game  of  kite 
manufacture,  looked  up  with  surprise  at 
the  forbidding  brow  of  his  maternal  au- 
thority, and  instantly  rolled  out  his  under 
lip,  and  blubbered. 

"You  told  me  I  could  make  kites  out 
here." 

"Dont  answer  me  back,"  she  said  an- 
grily, and  slapped  him  instantly.  Tommy 
carried  away  his  litter  sobbingly,  and 
Mrs.  Parker  subsided  into  a  chair  in  evi- 
dent relief.  Tommy  was  a  handy  object 
upon  whom  she  could  always  vent  her 
spleen.  Mrs.  Earley,  who  sat  sewing,  felt 
her  hands  grow  suddenly  cold,  and  her 
cheeks  flush.  "I  'm  in  for  it,  this  time," 
she  thought. 

"I  have  been  here  several  weeks,  and 
Tommy  has  made  kites  almost  every  day 
in  that  corner,"  she  said  quietly.  "What 
was  your  reason  for  correcting  him  so 
harshly?"  Mrs.  Parker  looked  right- 
eously indignant. 

"Why  Jie  sassed  me,"  she  exclaimed. 

"I  do  not  mean  that.  Why  should  you 
drive  him  into  the  shed  in  that  way?" 

"Because  I  choose  to,"  snapped  Mrs. 
Parker.  "It  is  not  for  you  to  question  my 
authority." 

"I  do  not  question  your  authority," 
Mrs.  Earley  replied  coolly,  "but  I  do 
question  your  method  of  showing  it." 

"Well  of  all  things!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Parker,  breathless  and  almost  speechless 
at  her  sister-in-law's  criticism. 

"You  are  thirty-one,  are  you  not  Ella? 
And  yet  you  have  not  learned  to  control 
your  own  temper.  How  can  a  person 
have  authority  over  another,  when  un- 
able to  have  authority  over  one's  self? 
How  can  you  expect  to  raise  children  to 
acknowledge  your  authority  when  you 
are  yourself  perfectly  ungovernable?" 
Although  Mrs.  Earley's  voice  was  cool 


and  deliberate  she  was  quaking  inwardly. 

"Why  you — you — you — insolent  wo- 
man you,"  stuttered  Mrs.  Parker.  "I 
guess  I  have  authority  enough  in  my 
own  house  to  make  my  own  children 
mind,  and  to  order  you  out  of  the  house 
even  if  you  are  my  husband's  own  sis- 
ter. I  '11  tell  him  tonight  what  an  inso- 
lent ingrate  you  are,  coming  here  unin- 
vited, and  insulting  me  in  my  own 
house." 

"Dont  let  your  temper  run  away  with 
you,"  Mrs.  Earley  replied  in  a  insouiciant 
way  particularly  aggravating  to  one 
whose  temper  was  obviously  at  fault.  "I 
intend  to  leave  tomorrow.  I  have  stayed 
the  last  fortnight  only  on  Dick's  account 
and  much  against  my  will.  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  want  my  children  to  be  thrown  in- 
to an  atmosphere  of  fault-finding,  un- 
reasonable temper  and  complaint  which 
you  seem  to  think  means  home  life?" 

Mrs.  Earley  swept  magnificently  into 
the  house,  and  packed  her  baggage,  and 
startled  children  off  to  the  train  at  once, 
not  waiting  for  another  day  to  arrive. 
Richard  met  her  anxiously  at  the  train 
in  response  to  her  telephone  call. 

"F  ve  put  my  foot  into  it,"  she  said 
laughing  shamefacedly,  "and  I  do  not 
think  much  of  myself.  You  will  hear  all 
about  it  tonight.  Ella  will  never  forgive 
me  as  long  as  she  lives.  A  woman  with 
a  temper  can  't  forgive  plain  truths.  I 
descended  to  a  regular  washerwoman 
level  and  ballyragged  her  disgracefully. 
My  boasted  tact  and  diplomacy  went 
glimmering." 

He  looked  at  her  with  tender  compre- 
hension. "Tell  Bob  to  take  good  care  of 
you.  You  need  it.  You  have  had  a  hard 
time  I  know.  But  dont  you  worry.  I  Ml 
take  the  racket.  It  is  my  turn  next,  and 
if  you  have  not  succeeded  with  Ella,  go 
home  convinced  that  your  old  Dick  is 
thoroughly  aroused  to  his  own  respon- 
sibilities." 

In  truth  he  was  in  for  it  that  evening, 
but  Mrs.  Parker  had  a  new  and  strange 
force  to  deal  with  in  her  husband  who 
had  grown  of  late  years  into  a  sullen  in- 
difference. From  being  indignant  that 
he  did  not  take  her  part  and  blame  his 
sister,  she  began  to  be  surprised  in  the 
strength   which   somehow   held    her    in 
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check,  and  from  surprise  she  grew  into  a 
state  of  admiration  which  every  woman 
feels  for  the  man  who  is  her  master.  And 
reahzing  in  a  vague  way  that  she  was 
not  everything  admirable  to  this  lordly 
creature  whose  good  opinion  she  was  be- 
ginning to  value,  she  gradually  altered 
her  ideas  to  win  his  commendation.  It 
took  some  time  to  work  a  reformation 
and  while  she  was  almost  unconscious 
of  what  she  herself  was  doing,  every  ef- 
fort she  made  was  noticed  and  approved 


by  her  husband.  The  months  went  by, 
and  conditions  improved,  but  never  once 
was  Mrs.  Barley's  name  mentioned  by 
them.  In  her  most  chastened  spirit  Mrs, 
Parker  never  acknowledged  to  herself 
that  she  had  needed  the  lesson  which  she 
had  received  at  her  sister-in-law's  hands. 
But  one  day  in  early  spring  she  did  say 
to  her  husband : 

"I  've  written  Alice  to  bring  the  chil- 
dren and  come  for  a  long  visit  this 
summer." 


The  Rise  of  An  Inventive  Farm  Boy 


By  Mary  Humphrey 


ESS  than  thirty  years  ago 
there  lived  in  northern 
Ohio  a  farmer  lad  of  fif- 
teen, whose  world,  to  all 
outward  appearances,  was 
bounded  by  his  father's 
fields  and  blacksmith  shop.  For  always 
in  one  place  or  the  other  he  might  be 
found  throughout  the  long  day,  hard  at 
work.  And  how  could  others  know  che 
geography  of  his  mind,  or  the  distances 
to  which  his  plans  and  his  castle-building 
were  carrying  him  ?  There  were,  for  in- 
stance, the  boyish  dream-trips  to  Kan- 
sas. He  did  not  often  speak  of  these,  but 
he  intended,  as  soon  as  he  grew  a  bit 
older,  to  make  his  way  West,  take  up  a 
section  of  land  in  Kansas,  and  raise 
wheat  there  on  a  large  scale.  The  fields 
were  to  be  ploughed  by  machinery  and 
by  machinery  the  crops  were  to  be  gath- 
ered and  stored. 

So  the  lad  worked  on,  saying  little, 
thinking  much. 

"That  boy  Olds  is  quite  a  tinkerer," 
observed  a  neighboring  farmer,  who  of- 
ten had  occasion  to  go  to  the  little  shop. 
"It  '11  be  nip  an'  tuck  whether  he  turns 
out  farmer  or  mechanic,"     But  the  me- 


chanic in  him  had  a  little  the  better  start, 
if  heredity  and  the  influences  of  earliest 
environment  count  for  anything.  For 
Pliny  F.  Olds,  the  father,  was  himself  no 
mean  machinist,  and  had  previously 
owned  shops  in  the  little  town  of  Geneva, 
and  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  the  former 
place  the  youngest  son — who  was  named 
Ransom — was  born  in  1864. 

At  length  the  Olds  family  returned  to 
Cleveland.  Ransom  attended  the  public 
schools  there.  Then  they  moved  to  Lans- 
ing, Michigan,  where  he  completed  his 
high-school  studies  and  took  a  six 
months'  course  in  business  college.  After 
hours,  and  during  vacations  and  holidays 
he  worked  in  his  father's  eighteen-by- 
twenty-six-foot  shop  down  by  the  river. 
Machinery  became  his  dearest  friend,  his 
confidential  companion,  now  and  then 
whispering  a  secret  that  he  alone  could 
hear.  He  still  tinkered.  He  still  thought. 
But  the  Kansas  dream  was  slowly  fading 
away  or  rather,  it  was  being  born  anew. 

In  1885  the  ambitious  son  bought  an 
interest  in  his  father's  business,  and  the 
first  payment  of  $300  was  made  from 
his  desultory  earnings.  He  later  became 
a  full  partner,  and  in  three  years  busi- 
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FIRST    HORSELESS    CARRIAGE     INVENTED 
BY   MR.    OLDS   1886-87. 


ness  increased  so  that  a  large  two-story 
building  had  to  be  erected.  Gradually 
the  farmer-mechanic  had  developed  into 
an  inventor,  and  the  first  practical  re- 
sult of  his  experimenting  was  in  the 
form  of  little  one  and  two-horse  power 
engines,  for  use  in  printing  houses,  meat 
markets  and  the  like.  A  demand  for 
these  grew,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time  they  were  being  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Meanwhile,  the  big  dream  was  taking 
on  a  more  tangible  form.  Mr.  Olds's 
consuming  ambition  now  was  to  suc- 
cessfully apply  the  motor  in  place  of  the 
horse.  He  used  to  get  between  the  thills 
of  a  buggy  and  draw  it  around  in  order 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  power  required. 
Patiently  and  persistently  he  experi- 
mented— his  working  day  usually  begin- 
ning at  six  in  the  morning  and  ending 
at  midnight. 

At  last,  after  many  discouragements 
and  much  anxiety,  the  first  gasoline 
steam  carriage  in  America  was  com- 
pleted and  was  operated  on  the  streets 


of  Lansing  in  the  year  1887.  It  was  a 
crude  affair  and  needed  much  improve- 
ment, this  fulfillment  of  Mother  Ship- 
ton's  prophecy.  But  it  would  go — it 
meant  SUCCESS!  Find  a  sweeter  word 
for  the  inventor's  ear. 

Mr.  Olds  tells  how  at  this  time  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  do  his  riding  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  as  every  horse  was  more  than 
likely  to  run  away  at  the  merest  sight 
of  its  new  rival.  Visitors  came  daily  to 
his  barn  where  he  kept  the  machine — 
some  to  praise  and  admire,  some  to  crit- 
icise, some  to  scoff.  One  man  among 
his  acquaintances  would  openly  twit  him 
with  such  remarks  as  these : 
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THE    MACHINE    WHICH    WAS    SHIPPED   TO 

THE    PATENT   MEDICINE   COMPANY    AT 

BOMBAY,    INDIA,    IN    189.1. 

"Hello,  Olds!  How's  the  wfMidcrful 
no-hoss  shay?" 

"Is  your  toy  ready  for  the  scrap-iron 
l)ile  yet?" 

"Why  dont  you  stop  wasting  your  time 
on  that  fool  machine?" 

But  no  mere  words  could  put  a  check 
on  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  young 
inventor.  The  noisy  chug,  chug,  of  his 
little  gasoline  carriage  gradually  became 
a  familiar  sound  on  the  streets,  and  al- 
though horses  did  their  utmost  to  polite- 
ly ignore  it  there  were  many  nerve-rack- 
ing introductions.  Today  Mr.  Olds  prob- 
ably holds  the  distance  record  as  an  auto- 
ist.    He  estimates  it  quite  conservatively 
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— this  represents  extensive  touring-car 
travel  all  over  the  country — as  not  far 
from  75,000  miles.  Naturally,  it  is  with 
no  little  amused  pleasure  that  he  looks 
back  to  his  first  real  automobile  trip.  He 
rode  three  miles  out  into  the  country  and 
back  again.  At  a  discreet  distance  be- 
hind him  he  had  Mrs.  Olds  follow  with 
their  horse   and   buggy,   in   preparation 


first  practical  success.  The  Scientific 
American  for  May,  that  year,  gave  con- 
siderable space  to  an  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  it.  This  machine  and  its  maker 
were  much  sought  as  an  attraction  at 
county  fairs  throughout  lower  Michigan 
— and  for  each  exhibition  he  received 
fifty  dollars  and  expenses.  Cross-coun- 
trv  trips  were  made  to  the  various  small 
towns,  and  wherever  word  had  gone 
forth  that  the  horseless  carriage  would 
pass  that  way,  the  country  roads  were 
lined  with  curious  onlookers,  who 
stared,  wide-eyed,  with  mouths  agape. 


JAVANESE  CHILDREN   I^   A   REO  TOURING   CAR  AT  SDEABAYA,  JAVA,   DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 


for  anticipated  catastrophe.  But  the 
breakdown  failed  to  materialize,  and 
horse  and  driver  were  left  far  in  the 
rear.  A  farmer  along  the  roadside  called 
out  to  him: 

"How  much?" 

"Oh,  about  a  thousand  dollars,"  was 
the  reply. 

"Well,"  answered  the  farmer,  in  ban- 
tering tone,  "Gimme  a  quarter's  worth !" 

Mr.  Olds  kept  improving  his  first  ef- 
fort until,  in  1892,  he  brought  out  a  ma- 
chine that   was   generally   admitted   the 


This  model  was  sold  in  1893  to  a  patent 
medicine  firm  who  took  it  to  Bombay, 
India. 

Inevitably  the  new  idea — new,  that  is, 
in  practical  demonstration  in  America, 
though  centuries  old  in  conception — be- 
gan to  find  individual  expression  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  And  when, 
in  1894,  the  Chicago  Times-Herald  of- 
fered a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the  horseless 
carriage  that  would  make  the  best  record 
in  a  twenty-mile  race  along  the  lake 
shore  and  the  boulevard  drive,  a  goodly 
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THE  RISE  OF  THE  INVENTIVE  FARM  BOY. 


R.    E   OLDS  AT  THE  TIME -OF   HIS   FIRST 
HORSELESS    CARRIAGE   SDCCBSS. 


number  were  entered  for  the  contest. 
Mr.  Olds  lacked  representation  because 
the  carriage  upon  which  he  was  at  work 
was  not  completed  in  time.  Indeed,  less 
than  a  dozen  of  all  the  listed  entries  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  but  one  succeeded 
in  finishing  the  race,  which  proved,  nev- 
ertheless, a  great  stimulus  to  automobile 
manufacturing  in  America. 

Four  years  later  found  Mr.  Olds  Hv- 
ing  in  Detroit,  Michigan — president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Olds  Motor 
Works,  which  in  an  almost  incredibly 
brief  time  was  doing  a  business  well  up 
into  the  millions.  When  the  works  were 
removed  to  Lansing,  he,  too,  went  back, 
but  soon  retired  from  the  management 
of  the  company,  and  later  sold  out  his 
interests.  At  this  time  he  had  no  thought 
of  ever  again  becoming  actively  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles.  And 
just  here  this  story  might  have  ended, 
for  the  dream  of  a  young  man  had  been 
realized,  and  the  labor  of  America's  pio- 
neer builder  of  horseless  carriages  had 
been  generously  rewarded. 

But  in  August,  1904,  Mr.  Olds's 
friends  made  him  an  offer  whereby  he 
was  to  be  given  a  controlling  interest  in 
a    million-dollar    motor    company — the 


stock  was  subscribed  in  three  hours' 
time — provided  he  would  consent  to  be- 
come president  and  general  manager.  He 
accepted  the  position  because,  after  all, 
he  had  found  it  next  to  impossible  to 
break  from  the  thing  which  had  become 
so  much  a  part  of  his  life.  Straightway 
he  wired  one  of  his  old  engineers,  leased 
a  small  factory  building  for  temporary 
use,  and  began  making  plans  for  a  new 
machine,  which  he  felt  must  needs  be 
better  than  anything  he  had  hitherto  con- 
structed. A  single  false  move,  he  well 
understood,  and  the  whole  thing  would 
fail.  But  the  wisdom  of  experience  was 
at  the  helm — and  there  were  no  false 
moves. 

In  a  month  the  wheels  of  the  new  mo- 
tor-car company's  factory  were  set  go- 
ing, and  early  in  October  the  first  "Reo" 
car  was  run  out  for  trial.  Meantime  plans 
were  being  drawn  for  the  permanent  fac- 
tory buildings  and  work  on  them  was 
begun.  The  great  plant  sprung  up  as  if 
by  magic.  Mr.  Olds  personally  super- 
intended its  construction,  selecting  the 
equipment  and  ordering  material  neces- 
sary for  the  first  thou.sand  cars.  Today 
the  factory's  annual  output  is  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  cars,  the  entire 
number  of  which  is  practically  sold  in 
advance. 

Recently  I  called  upon  Mr.  Olds  at 
the  factory.  After  a  long  wait  I  was 
shown  into  the  private  office,  and  from 
a  desk  piled  high  with  correspondence  he 
rose  to  greet  me — a  man    of    medium 
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height,  black  hair  slightly  tinged  with 
grey ;  clean-cut  features  outlining  a  face 
fairly  boyish  in  expression. 

Mr.  Olds  suggested  that  we  take  a 
look  about  the  place,  and  as  he  led  me, 
quietly  explaining  as  we  went,  in  and  out 
of  the  long,  well-lighted  shops  humming 
with  industry  and  obvious  prosperity, 
through  the  testing,  drafting  and  fairly 
numberless  other  departments — and  even 
to  the  engine  room,  where,  with  a  power 
that  seemed  almost  more  than  human, 
the  mammoth  engine,  like  a  great,  throb- 
bing heart,  was  pulsing  life  into  every 
artery  of  the  factory — it  occurred  to  me 
that  an  establishment  like  this  is  a  mon- 
ument that  ought  to  satisfy  even  the 
most  ambitious  of  mortals. 

Back  in  the  office  again,  we  talked  for 
an  hour  or  more.    Throughout  the  entire 


conversation  Mr.  Olds  spoke  modestly, 
yet  with  refreshing  frankness,  of  his 
youthful  dreams,  and  of  the  success  that 
has  come  with  the  years. 

"It's  remarkable,  how  all  this  came 
about,"  I  said,  half  to  myself,  thinking, 
bird's-eye  fashion,  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  a  farmer  lad  into  the  wealthy,  much- 
traveled  man  of  affairs  before  me. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  without  a  trace  of 
egotism,"!  suppose  it's  hard  work  that 
did  it.  Hard  work,  and,  then,  you 
know," — with  a  slight  laugh — "I  never 
gave  up,  I  always  did  the  work  myself. 
And  even  now  I  never  experiment  at 
the  expense  of  others.  And  I  never  work 
on  borrowed  capital — not  a  single  dollar 
of  it.  Yes,  hard  work  and  the  confi- 
dence of  friends  have  accomplished 
wonders." 
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GENERAL  ITEMS. 


Would 


Prohibit    Further    Sale    of    Public 
Timber  Luiids. 

A  bill  which  proposes  to  entirely  pre- 
vent the  further  sale  of  public  timber 
lands  has  met  with  expected  death  in 
the  session  of  Congress  just  closed.  This 
revolutionary  measure  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Nelson  of  Minnesota,  chairman  of 
the  public  lands  committee,  and  was  sup- 
posedly in  harmony  with  the  opinions  of 
ex-President  Roosevelt  and  other  advo- 
cates of  the  necessity  of  immediate  and 
extreme  action  in  the  conservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  our  land.  The  bill 
demands  the  complete  repeal  of  the  timber- 
and-stone  act,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  such  a  radical  law  could  be 
passed  in  a  single  session  of  Congress.  It 
is  provided  in  the  bill  that  the  entire  area 
of  open  timber  land  be  transferred  to  the 
Forestry  Service,  which  would  then  have 
entire  jurisdiction  over  all  of  tl^e  Nation's 
timber  land.  The  timber  would  be  open 
to  public  sale  at  appraised  value  as  fast 
as  it  matured,  one-fourth  of  the  sale  price 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  road  and  school 


fund  of  the  county  where  located,  and  the 
remaining  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  sale 
price  to  be  added  to  the  state  reclamation 
fund  of  the  states  affected  by  the  National 
Reclamation  Act,  otherwise  to  go  into  the 
general  treasury  fund.  Such  a  law  would 
not  be  without  precedent  among  nations, 
for  early  last  year  all  of  the  public  timber 
lands  of  Canada,  with  the  exception  of 
those  that  had  been  leased,  were  created  a 
forest  reserve  of  150,000,000  acres  and 
withdrawn  from  sale.  Such  action,  too, 
would  be  in  harmony  with  a  universal  con- 
servation movement  which  was  the  central 
theme  of  the  North  American  Conservation 
Congress  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  last 
month. 

Indian  Keservallons  to  He  Opened  to  Set- 
tlrninit. 

Congress  has  been  urged  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  pass  a  law  for  the  fur- 
ther protection  of  the  Indians  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  allotment  of  land  to  them.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1909  and  1910  several  mil- 
lion acres  of  land,  ut  present  included  in 
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TO  FLAVOR  SYRUPS,  ICE-CREAM 
CAKES  AND  CANDIES 


There's  nothing  so  temptingly  delicious  as 
this  new  flavoring  extract — the  flavor  that's 
better — similar  to  and  better  than  maple, 

MAPLEINE 

THE  NEW  FLAVOR 


Added  to  sugar  and  water  produces  a  rich, 
creamy  table  syrup.  A  dash  of  Mapleine  in 
soup,  gravies,  sauco;s,  pies,  beans,  or  brown 
bread,  gives  them  a  piquant  taste  all  their 
own.  And  for  flavoring  ice-cream,  icings, 
cakes,  puddings  and  pudding  sauces  it  is  in- 
deed a  delight.  Sold  by  grocers.  If  not,  send 

THIRTY -FIVE  CENTS    FOR  TWO -OUNCE   BOTTLE 


CRESCENT  MFG.  CO.,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


the  Indian  reservations  of  the  West,  will 
be  thrown  open  to  public  settlement.  Pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  these  lands  all  of 
the  Indians  who  are  so  entitled  will  be  al- 
lowed to  make  land  selections  for  home- 
sites.  Many  of  these  allotments  have  been 
made  in  previous  years,  and  it  has  some- 
times happened  through  error  or  ignorance 
that  Indians  have  been  allotted  what  has 
later  proved  to  be  almost  worthless  land. 
The  Secretary  of  Interior  is  making  a  final 
plea  for  the  Indian  before  the  entire  reser- 
vation is  absorbed,  before  the  last  march 
of  the  White  Man.  He  asks  that  the  In- 
dians be  allowed  to  exchange  their  worth- 
less land  for  an  equal  area  of  the  unappro- 
priated portion  of  the  reservation,  arguing 
that  they  are  entitled  to  the  best.  The 
preliminary  work  necessary  before  these 
reservations  can  be  opened  by  presidential 
proclamation  are:  surveying;  allotment  to 
Indians;  classification  of  land  Into  various 
grades  of  arid,  grazing,  irrigable,  agricul- 
tural, timber  and  mineral;  and  the  ap- 
praisal of  the  different  classifications.  From 
one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  lands  is  usually  required  to 
be  paid  In  cash  at  the  time  of  the  entry, 
the  balance  in  several  annual  payments, 
but  some  of  the  lands  are  to  be  sold  at 
public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  and 
still  others  are  open  to  homestead  entry. 
The  following  reservations  are  expected  to 


be  opened  during  1909:  Coeur  d' Alene, 
Idaho,  310,000  acres;  Lemhi,  Idaho,  64,- 
000  acres;  Flathead,  Montana,  1,200,000 
acres;  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache,  Ok- 
lahoma, amount  unannounced;  Rosebud, 
Gregory  County,  South  Dakota,  50,000 
acres;  Spokane,  Washington,  153,600 
acres,  and  Yakima,  Washington,  1,145,000 
acres.  During  1910  it  is  expected  that  the 
Blackfoot,  Montana,  reservation  of  500,000 
acres  will  be  opened;  the  Cheyenne  River 
and  Standing  Rock  reservations.  South  and 
North  Dakota,  of  something  less  than  2,- 
600,000  acres;  Colvllle,  Washington,  reser- 
vation, about  1,000,000  acres;  and  Fort 
Peck,  Montana,  reservation  with  an  esti- 
mated 1,776,000  acres,  less  the  Indian  al- 
lotments that  are  yet  to  be  made. 

Attempt  to  Place  Keclainatioii  Work  Under 
Ck>ngress. 
There  have  been  several  attempts  to 
take  the  authority  for  the  expenditure  ol 
the  Reclamation  fund  away  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  and  place  it  under  Con- 
gress. The  latest  of  these  moves  Is  In  the 
form  of  a  bill  before  the  last  CongresB  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Englebright  of 
California.  It  Is  thought  that  there  Is  lit- 
tle danger  that  such  a  bill  will  ever  be- 
come a  law  for  It  would  almost  entirely 
destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  by  making  all  of  its  acts  subject 
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to  the  log-rolling  whims  and  delays  to 
which  Congress  is  subject.  Under  the  pro- 
posed law,  Congress  would  have  the  power 
to  stop  the  work  on  a  project  at  any  time 
and  appropriations  would  certainly  vary 
directly  as  to  the  strength  and  influence  of 
the  delegations  from  the  various  sections 
and  states.  After  July  1,  1910,  the  bill 
stipulates,  specific  authority  must  be  had 
from  Congress  before  any  money  can  be 
expended  from  the  Reclamation  fund;  no 
new  contracts  can  be  made  without  such 
orders,  nor  old  ones  completed.  It  is  well 
known  how  certain  departments  of  public 
service,  such  as,  for  example,  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  have  been  crippled  by  being 
compelled  to  depend  on  Congress  each  ses- 
sion for  their  appropriations.  The  reclama- 
tion work  under  its  present  form  may  be 
classed  as  broadly  paternalistic,  yet  it  is 
business-like  and  common-sensed  and,  best 
of  all,  removed  from  politics. 

Will   Attempt   to   Recover   Lands   Fraudu- 
lently Acquired. 

What  would  have  created  a  sensation  a 
few  years  ago  is  the  recent  announcement 
of  Secretary  Garfield  that  there  are  32,000 
cases  of  alleged  land  fraud  in  the  West 
which  demand  investigation.  Lands  to  the 
approximate  value  of  $110,000,000,  it  is 
charged,  have  been   fraudulently  acquired 


during  the  past  two  years.  Nearly  all  of  these 
cases  that  demand  further  investigation 
are  in  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Congress  has  been  asked  for  a  million- 
dollar  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
hiring  special  agents  to  carry  on  the  inves- 
tigations looking  to  the  recovery  of  this 
vast  amount  of  public  property.  Merely 
as  a  business  proposition  it  is  claimed  that 
ten  dollars  in  property  value  is  recovered 
for  every  dollar  spent.  There  is  special 
need  of  immediate  action  in  these  cases 
for  if  title  to  land  is  uncontested  for  a 
period  of  six  years  the  statute  of  limitation 
prevents  any  action.  These  wholesale 
frauds  are  charged  to  the  class  of  soulless 
individuals  and  corporations  who  look  up- 
on the  immense  undeveloped  resources  of 
the  West  as  invitations  to  grab  and  hoard. 
In  the  attempt  to  provide  for  the  home- 
seeker  we  have  been  negligent  in  hedging 
about  unscrupulous  and  dare-devilish  spec- 
ulators. 

State  Reforestation  in  the  West. 

That  the  principles  of  forestry  have  a 
state  as  well  as  a  national  application  is 
now  fully  realized.  This  realization  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  several  Western 
states  have  already  agitated  the  matter  of 
reforestation.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
Oregon   Legislature  a  bill   was   introduced 
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which  provided  for  the  replanting  of  trees 
by  the  state.  Under  the  proposed  law  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  a  state  forester  to  re- 
plant any  area  from  which  the  timber  has 
been  removed  on  application  of  the  owner 
of  the  land.  At  the  end  of  forty  years  an 
assessment  of  ten  dollars  an  acre  is  to  be 
charged  against  the  owner  of  the  lands  re- 
forested, one  half  of  this  amount  to  be 
turned  in  to  the  school  fund  and  the  re- 
mainder to  be  credited  to  the  state  refor- 
estation fund.  Timber  is  still  so  plentiful 
in  the  Northwest  that  the  needs  of  refor- 
estation have  not  been  pressed  on  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  a  law  could  pass,  but  it  will  furnish 
scaffolding  for  future  laws. 

Credit  for  still  a  greater  step  towards 
conservation  must  be  given  to  the  state  of 
Washington,  since  it  is  a  higher  art  to 
save  than  to  restore.  The  Conservation 
Commission  of  that  state  prepared  resolu- 
tions which  the  Governor  promised  to  place 
before  the  Legislature  in  a  special  mes- 
sage. The  recommendation  was  that,  in 
the  future  sale  of  any  state  timber  land, 
restrictions  as  to  the  manner  of  cutting 
the  timber  should  be  attached.  This  rec- 
ommendaton  has  brought  up  the  interest- 
ing question  as  to  whether  the  state  might 
go  a  big  step  further  and  place  restrictions 
upon  all  of  the  privately  owned  timber 
lands.  It  may  be  a  point  to  the  issue  to 
note  that  the  same  question  recently  came 
before  the  State  Legislature  of  Maine. 
Not  wishing  to  assume  unwarranted  au- 
thority, a  resolution  was  passed  submit- 
ting this  question  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state.  The  opinion  returned  by  the 
court  was  that  the  state  had  constitutional 
authority,  under  the  "general  welfare" 
clause,  to  legislate  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  private  timber  could  be  cut,  and 
was  able  to  force  forestry  principles  upon 
timber  owners  whether  they  wished  it  or 
not.  That  such  sentiments  should  be  pro- 
moted by  representative  men  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  largest  bodies  of  standing 
timber  in  America,  proves  awakened  pub- 
lic interest.  Considered  In  its  national 
scope,  however,  these  sentiments  are  only 
too  few,  and  stop  only  too  soon,  since  com- 
petent authorities  have  proved  to  us  that 
we  as  a  nation  are  cutting  our  forests 
three  and  one-half  times  as  fast  as  they 
are  growing. 

Would  Aid  Delinquent  Settlors  on  Recla- 
mation Project  K. 

A  bill  has  been  placed  before  Congress 
by  a  Nevada  senator  which  is  a  plea  to 
the  Reclamation  Service  for  leniency  in 
dealing  with  delinquent  settlers  on  the 
Qovernment  reclamation  projects.  Under 
existing  law  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
has  no  choice  but  to  enforce  his  collection 
of  the  annual  payments  on  the  land  when 
they  come  due.  If  these  payments  are 
not  made  then,  the  land  is  subject  to  con- 


test and  the  settler  must  lose  his  farm 
and  his  work  no  matter  how  honest  he 
may  have  been  or  how  adverse  his  circum- 
stances. The  proposed  amendment  recom- 
mends that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  use 
his  discretion  as  to  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  delinquents.  The  settler  must  prove, 
however,  that  he  has  established  a  home 
and  improved  his  land,  and  that  the  lapse 
of  payment  is  due  to  physical  conditions 
beyond  his  control.  The  clamor  for  leni- 
ency has  largely  come  from  the  Minidoka 
project  in  Idaho  and  the  Truckee-Carson 
in  Nevada,  the  settlers  of  which  claim  that 
they  did  not  receive  water  in  time  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  crops  that  should  have 
met  the  first  payment.  Though  the  first 
payment  is  not  due  for  more  than  a  year, 
settlers  on  the  Klamath  projects  in  Oregon 
and  California  are  also  pleading  for  leni- 
ency. To  present  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  it  is  realized  that  any  great 
amount  of  leniency  would  have  a  very 
bad  effect.  Slothfulness  would  be  en- 
couraged, the  daring  new  settler  would  at- 
tempt more  than  he  could  be  reasonably 
certain  of  fulfilling,  it  would  be  unbusi- 
nesslike on  the  part  of  the  Government 
and  injustice  to  the  state  from  whom  the 
reclamation  fund  is  in  reality  borrowed, 
and  above  all  it  would  be  decidedly  unfair 
to  the  prospective  settler  on  the  new  pro- 
ject who  must  wait  until  the  millions  that 
have  been  expended  on  the  first  project 
have  been  returned  before  the  second  can 
be  constructed.  The  fair  solution  is  per- 
haps on  the  medium  ground  where  the 
honest  man  suffering  unavoidable  hard- 
ship is  protected,  but  where  none  are  pau- 
perized and  the  croakers  are  not  permitted 
to  stagnate  the  rotating  reclamation  fund. 

Items  From  Here  and  There. 

Due  to  the  combined  facts  of  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  West  and  its  opportun- 
ities, the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion at  Seattle,  and  the  low  colonist  rates 
offered  by  the  transcontinental  railroads, 
it  is  expected  that  the  West  will  have  a 
record  number  of  visitors  during  the 
next  few  months.  Thousands  who  have 
gained  their  Impression  of  the  West  from 
their  childhood  Indian-book  or  the  tales 
of  their  adventurous  uncle,  and  who  really 
dont  expect  to  see  anything  much  besides 
cowboys  and  coyotes,  will  be  pleasantly 
disillusioned.  The  Western  man  usually 
knows  the  East  but  the  Eastern  man  seldom 
knows  the  West,  and  not  knowing  the 
West  he  knows  little  about  his  native  land. 

Some  there  are  who  criticise  as  over- 
drawn and  a  bit  sensational,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's last  message  to  Congress  in  which  he 
warns  us  against  the  formation  of  a  giant 
water-power  monopoly,  more  ugly  and 
blood-sucking  than  any  previously  known, 
because  coming  closer  to  our  domestic  and 
Industrial  life.  Whatever  may  be,  It  still 
seems  very  likely  that  the  next  age  will 
have  a  special  problem  as  well  as  this  age. 
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8-inch 
35  cents 


10-in> 
60  ceil' 


inch 

$1 


Victor  Double-Faced  Records 
10-inch,  75  cents;  12-inch,  $1.25 


Victor  Red  Seal  Records 
$1  and  upwards 


Victor  Records 


It  isn't  any  one  thing,  but  all  things 
combined  that  make  Victor  quality. 

Artists        Caruso,    Calve,    Eames,   Farrar,   Gadski,   Homer,   Melba, 
Plancon,     Schumann-Heink,     Scotti,     Sembrich     and 
Tetrazzini   are   among    the    world's  greatest  operatic  stars  who 
make  records  exclusively  for  the  Victor. 

Sousa  and  his  band,  Pryor's  Band,  and  many  famous  instru- 
mental soloists  make  records  only  for  the  Victor. 

May  Irwin,  Vesta  Victoria,  Nat  M.  Wills,  Clarice  Vance, 
Alice  Lloyd  and  Maude  Raymond  are  among  the  leading  vaude- 
ville artists  who  make  records  only  for  the  Victor. 

'Selections        "^^^  choicest  masterpieces  of  the  greatest  composers, 
favorite  hymns,  the  good  old  songs  of  heart  and  home, 
as  well  as  the  newest  and  most  popular  selections  of  the  day. 

Recording        Every  part  of  every  selection  is  perfectly  recorded  on 

**        Victor  Records.     If   there    happens  to  be  even  the 

smallest  flaw,  the  artists  sing  or  play  the  selection  over  again  until 

every  part  is  absolutely  perfect.     The  artists  are  just  as  particular 

as  the  Victor  laboratory  staff  to  have  every  selection  perfect. 

^Materials  "^^^  materials  used  in  making  Victor  Records  are  the 
best  that  money  can  buy.  The  various  ingredients 
form  a  scientific  compound,  particularly  adapted  to  fine  tone  re- 
cording and  reproduction,  that  was  discovered  only  after  long  re- 
search and  costly  experiment  by  the  Victor  stafif  of  expert  chem- 
ists.    Every  Victor  Record  is  carefully  made  by  skilled  workmen. 

The  result  is  that  every  Victor  Record  has  that 
unequalled,  sweet,  clear,  true-to-life,  musical  tone- 
quality  which  puts  Victor  Records  in  a  class  by  themselves  far 
above  all  competition. 


i  Reproducing 


Every  Victor  Record  is  a  work  of  art. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  Victor  Records  you  want 
to  hear. 

Write  to  us  today  for  complete  catalogues  of  the  Victor  and  Victor- 
Victrola,  and  of  3000  Victor  Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  u.  s.  a. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


o  get   nest  results,  use  only  Victor 


mg 


A  complete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  April  will  be  found  in  the  April  number  of 
Munsey's,  Scribner's,  McClure's,  Century,  Everybody's  and  May  Cosmopolitan 
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Realizing  that  the  prosperity  and  the  very 
existence  of  a  section  or  an  industry  Is  in 
the  hands  of  the  railroads,  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  so  hedge  our  railroads  about  with 
enforceable  laws,  that  different  sections 
and  industries  will  be  allowed  equal  op- 
portunity and  given  fair  treatment.  It 
has  been  prophesied  that  the  problem  of 
the  next  generation  will  be  the  regulation 
of  the  method  of  supply  and  charge  for 
electricity.  Electricity  affords  power, 
heat,  light  and  transportation.  The  very 
possibility  of  electricity  will  be  based  on 
water  power,  hence  the  opportunity  of  the 
monopolist,  should  he  be  abroad  and  a 
prophet.  The  president  insisted  in  his  im- 
passioned manner  that  all  power  fran- 
chises should  be  limited  to  a  fixed  period 
of  years  and  include  an  annual  fee  for  the 
horse-power  used..  Our  water  power,  he 
thinks,  if  utilized,  would  be  sufficient  for 
our  present  transportation,  industrial, 
manufacturing  and  domestic  needs.  That 
his  argument  should  touch  the  West  is 
realized  in  the  remembrance  that  the 
great  undeveloped  power  resources  of  the 
nation  are  west  of  the  Rockies. 

It  is  announced  that  enough  wool  has 
been  pledged  by  Western  stockmen  to  ma- 
terialize the  dream  of  a  national  wool- 
warehouse.  In  brief  the  plan  of  the  move- 
ment is  to  eliminate  the  commission  man 
in  the  handling  of  the  annual  wool  crop, 
and  the  pooling  of  the  clip  to  secure  the 
best  market  price.  The  central  warehouse 
is  to  be  built  in  Chicago  and  the  scheme 
is  to  be  partly  financed  by  business  men 
of  that  city,  the  woolmen  in  turn  pledg- 
ing not  less  than  25,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  to  the  warehouse.  The  movement  is 
claimed  to  have  no  purpose  of  trade  mon- 
opoly but  to  be  purely  for  the  protection 
of  the  sheepman  against  the  unscrupulous 
middleman.  The  plan  was  opposed  by 
some  of  the  small  growers  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  thus  no  chance  to  get  quick 
returns  from  their  crops. 

The  National  Reclamation  Service  has 
no  appropriation  of  funds  for  advertising 
its  various  projects,  so  must  depend  largely 
upon  voluntary  contributions  of  newspaper 
space  for  the  publicity  necessary  to  reach 
the  most  desirable  class  of  settlers.  It  is 
usually  easy  to  get  newspaper  space,  how- 
ever,   for    anything    about    reclamation    is 


good  "copy,"  and  to  advertise  the  projects 
of  their  own  state  is  classed  as  good 
boosting,  an  art  in  which  each  Western 
community  attempts  to  excel.  One  of  the 
minor  means  of  advertising  these  projects 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  department  in 
their  preparation  and  free  distribution  of  a 
large  number  of  lantern  slides  which  are 
scattered  among  the  various  lecture  bu- 
reaus, and  to  all  who  ask  in  good  reason. 

One  of  the  questions  that  is  periodically 
agitated  in  and  out  of  Congress  is  the 
manner  of  control  of  the  open  range  of 
the  West.  The  only  present  law  relating 
to  the  range  is  a  prohibition  of  its  fencing. 
While  at  a  first  glance  this  law  would 
seem  to  be  for  the  common  good  of  all,  in 
that  it  insures  equal  opportunity,  it  is  said 
not  to  be  highly  regarded,  because  it  pre- 
vents the  building  of  drift-fences  and  any 
sort  of  mutual  range  division.  The  last 
report  of  Secretary  Garfield  urges  that  the 
law  be  modified.  There  is  a  growing  sen- 
timent that  the  public  range  should  be 
subject  to  some  sort  of  leasing  system, 
permitting  it  to  be  fenced  for  a  fixed  pe- 
riod of  time  on  the  payment  of  a  small 
rental.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  system 
would  go  far  in  the  prevention  of  the 
shameful,  serious  and  costly  range  wars 
between  the  cattlemen  and  the  sheepmen 
of  certain  sections  of  the  West. 

While  the  principles  of  forestry  are  hun- 
dreds of  years  old,  their  local  application 
will  long  be  a  matter  of  experimentation 
as  to  methods,  means  and  results.  One  of 
the  newest  experiments  of  the  Forestry 
Service  relates  to  protection  from  forest 
fires  and  reforestation,  and  has  its  setting 
in  the  Lassen  National  Forest  of  Califor- 
nia. The  chapparal  growth  of  the  foot- 
hills of  this  particular  forest  forms  a  very 
dangerous  fire  risk  and,  above  this,  pre- 
vents reforestation  due  to  its  dense 
growth.  The  scheme  to  be  tried  out  is  the 
herding  of  three  thousand  goats  on  the 
hillsides  in  lines  parallel  to  the  contour, 
allowing  them  to  kill  out  the  brush.  This 
will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  forming 
fire  lines  for  checking  forest  fires,  and 
clearing  a  zone  that  may  be  reseeded.  To 
give  some  system  to  the  fire  lines,  rough 
trails  are  to  be  constructed  first,  which  it 
is  thought,  the  goats  will  follow  in  their 
grazing. 


OREGON. 


State  Railroad   Is   Agitated  for  Transpor- 
tation Relief. 

After  waiting  more  than  a  generation 
for  a  railroad  for  the  transportation  re- 
lief of  Central  Oregon — the  largest  area  in 
the  United  States  without  a  railroad — it 
Bcems  that  the  people  of  the  state  are 
about  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands  and  build  a  state  railroad.  Already 
the  matter  of  a  state  railroad  is  beyond  the 


talking  point,  for  a  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  the  submission  to  a  vote  of  the 
people,  a  constitutional  amendment  per- 
mitting the  state  to  build  and 
operate  railroads  within  Its  borders. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  never  a  war  or  a 
revolution  as  long  as  there  are  two  possi- 
ble solutions  of  the  pressing  problem.  It 
was    naturally    to    be    expected    that    the 
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^Ae  EDISON  PHONCXMPH 


Imagine  an  entertainment  where 

every  performer  is  a  star  and  every  number 

a  selection  of  your  own 

THAT  describes  the  entertainment  of  an  Edison  Phonograph.     You 
need  not  dress  for  it,  go  out  after  it,  arrange  your  time  for  it  or  pay 
for  admission  to  it.    It  takes  place  in  your  home,  at  your  convenience, 
as  often  as  you  like. 

You  listen — that  is  the  extent  of  your  effort.  You  hear  Manuel 
Romain  sing  just  as  you  would  if  he  stood  before  you.  You  hear  Maurice 
Levi's  Band  play  under  his  spirited  direction  and  forget  the  medium  by 
which  his  artistic  efforts  are  brought  to  you. 

Or  you  enjoy  the  talents  of  such  clever  entertainers  as  Ada  Jones,  Cal 
Stewart,  Byron  G.  Harlan,  Billy  Murray  and  Steve  Porter. 

Do  you  doubt  this  excellence  in  the  Edison  Phonograph  }  Then  hear 
it.  Go  to  an  Edison  store ;  select  the  Record  of  a  singer  you  have  heard 
and  a  song  you  know.  This  test  has  placed  the  Edison  Phonograph  in  a 
million  homes. 


Ask  particularly  to  hear  an  Amberol  Record,  Mr. 
Eldison's  latest  contribution  to  Phonographic  enter- 
tainment; a  Record  that  preserves  the  sweet,  clear 
tones  of  the  Standard  Eldison  Records,  yet  plays  or 
sings  twice  as  long  and  costs  but  a  trifle  more. 

Edison  Phonographs   are  sold    at   the 
same  prices  everywhereintheUnited States, 


$  1 2.50  to  $  1 25.00.  Amberol  Records,  50c.;  regular 
Edison  Records,  35c.;  Grand  Opera  Records,  75c. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  us  for  catalogues  of 
Eldison  Phonographs  and  Records. 

With  the  Edison  Business  Phonograph 
you  dictate  at  your  convenience  and  the 
typewriting  department  does  the  rest. 


National  Phonograph  Co.         J^^T^    74  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  anpreciated. 
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merits  of  this  vast  section  of  over  40,000 
square  miles  without  a  railroad,  would 
bring  its  own  relief  in  time,  especially 
since  it  contains  some  of  the  most  prom- 
ising wheat  belts  of  the  Northwest;  con- 
tains the  largest  reclamation  projects  in 
the  state;  contains  a  large  part  of  the  best 
timber  land  of  the  state,  and  is  rich  in 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  possibilities. 
But  a  peculiar  circumstance  as  to  loca- 
tion has  existed  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  region  is  surrounded  by  the  cele- 
brated "Harriraan  Fence,"  which  is  made 
up  of  tha  Union  Pacific  at  the  south, 
Oregon  Short  Line  at  the  east,  the  O.  R. 
&  N.  at  the  north,  and  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific up  the  Willamette  Valley  at  the 
west.  Harriman  has  control  of  the  entire 
Fence.  It  was  a  splendid  manipulation, 
since  all  of  the  traffic  of  the  state  was 
compelled  to  come  his  way  and  his  Fence 
kept  competing  lines  out.  Harriman  made 
money.  Dividends  of  the  Oregon  Railway 
&  Navigation  Company  have  increased  from 
.^hree  and  one-half  per  cent  in  1897  to 
eighteen  per  cent  in  1908;  there  was  a 
dividend  of  one  per  cent  on  common  stock 
in  1897,  but  both  common  and  preferred 
stock  paid  seventy-nine  per  cent  in  1908. 
The  people  of  the  state  then  argued  with 
Mr.  Harriman  that  the  dividends  from  Ore- 
gon roads  should  go  towards  Oregon  rail- 
road development.  The  net  result  of  their 
logic  was  big  flourishing  promises — but  no 
railroads.  The  people  seem  to  think  that 
there  is  now  only  one  solution  to  their 
railroad  problem,  and  they  have  revolted 
from  the  one-man  domination  of  their 
state  and  threaten  to  turn  railroad  build- 
ers and  themselves  open  for  settlement  and 
development,  the  Central  Oregon  Empire 
— the  largest  area  in  the  United  States 
without  a  railroad. 

16,000  Acres  to  be  Irrigated  in  Josephine 
County. 

Through  the  installation  of  the  largest 
high-pressure  pump  in  the  world  to  lift 
water  200  feet  from  the  Rogue  River,  a 
16,000-acre  tract  of  land  near  Grants  Pass 
is  to  be  irrigated  by  the  Josephine  County 
Irrigation  &  Power  Company.  The  com- 
pany is  composed  of  local  people  and  they 
have  been  assisted  by  an  expert  from  the 
Reclamation  Service  in  working  out  the 
details  of  the  project.  The  water  is  to  be 
supplied  at  the  flat  rate  of  five  dollars 
per  acre  by  another  company,  but  the  irri- 
gation company  is  given  an  option  for  the 
purchase  of  the  plant  within  a  reasonable 
term  of  years,  if  they  so  desire.  The  land 
to  be  irrigated  is  ail  owned  by  farmers 
and  the  climate  is  especially  adapted  for 
the  growing  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  This 
event  is  considered  the  most  important  in 
the  history  of  the  city,  and  the  new  irri- 
gation system,  is  expected  to  provide  occu- 
pation   for    50,000    people    in    and    about 


Grants  Pass.     Water  is  promised  in  time 
for  next  season's  irrigation. 

Government  to  Establish  Experiment  Farm 
on  Klamath  Marsh. 

The  future  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
in  the  Klamath  Marsh,  near  the  southern 
border  of  the  state,  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  results  of  the  experiments  on  the 
quarter-section  experiment  farm  that  has 
been  set  aside  by  the  Reclamation  Service. 
The  lands  of  this  large  marsh  are  known  to 
be  very  rich,  but  they  must  first  be  drained 
and  then  irrigated.  The  farm  will  serve  to 
determine  the  agricultural  value  of  the 
land,  and  also  to  solve  some  of  the  engi- 
neering problems  relative  to  its  reclama- 
tion. It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
lands  should  be  completely  drained  and 
later  irrigated  by  overflow,  or  whether 
with  a  part  of  the  water  removed  the  land 
will  sub-irrigate.  The  agricultural  ex- 
periments on  the  farm  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest,  for  land  experts  have 
declared  that  this  area  is  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  celery  producing 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

Hope  to  Develop  Alfalfa  That  Will  Grow 
on  Dry  Land. 

If  the  experiments  at  the  Eastern  Ore- 
gon experiment  station,  at  Union,  continue 
to  be  as  successful,  as  there  is  promise  of 
at  the  present  time,  there  will  be  developed 
an  alfalfa  that  will  grow  on  dry  land  with- 
out irrigation.  Alfalfa  is  the  chief  forage 
crop  of  irrigated  land  and  is  almost  one 
of  the  essentials,  and  a  great  profit  pro- 
ducer, in  a  stock-raising  section.  After 
the  first  setting  of  the  alfalfa  plant,  It  will 
continue  to  produce  from  two  to  ten  tons 
of  hay  per  acre  annually  with  no  greater 
care  required  than  occasional  irrigation 
during  the  dry  season.  If  the  new  experi- 
ments prove  a  success  even  the  water  will 
be  made  optional,  and  then  great  sections 
of  dry  land  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  sec- 
tions will  grow  this  greatest  of  forage 
crops.  At  the  experiment  farm  alfalfa 
seed  has  been  collected  from  every  alfalfa- 
growing  country  of  the  world.  The  varie- 
ties that  are  showing  the  best  results  after 
two  years  of  experimenting  are  non-irri- 
gated Arabian,  Sand  Lucerne  from  Ger- 
many, and  a  special  selection  from  Turk- 
estan. 

Items  From  All  I'arts  of  the  State. 

It  is  said  that  10,000  acres  of  land  near 
Pendleton  have  been  fenced  up  and  put 
under  cultivation  during  the  past  fall  and 
winter.  This  land  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  of  only  slight  value  as  grazing  land 
until  it  was  demonstrated  that  it  would 
produce  valuable  crops  of  grain,  and  now 
the  thresher  and  the  combined-harvester 
will  displace  the  cowboy  and  his  scattered 
herds. 
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The  Howard  Watch 


Rhythm  and  regularity  of  stroke  is 
one  of  the  great  points  of  good  oars- 
manship. With  long  training  a  boat's 
crew  attains  it  in  imperfect  degree. 
In  the  balance-wheel  of  a  fine  watch 
this  rhythm  and  regularity  of  beat  is 
called  isochronism — a  difficult  w^ord 
for  a  difficult  thing. 
A  scientific  test  will  show  that  in 
practical  everyday  use  the  balance 
wheel  of  a  HOWARD  Watch  pul- 
sates with  more  perfect  rhythm  and 


regularity   than    that   of   any    other 
watch  in  the  w^orld. 
The  Howard  Watch  is  more  closely 
and  permanently  adjusted   to  iso- 
chronism. 

Every  HOWARD  Watch  is  cased  at 
the  factory  and  timed  and  adjusted 
in  its  own  case  by  the  HOWARD 
w^atchmakers. 

The  price  of  each  watch — from  17-jewel  in  a  fine 
gold-filled  case  (guaranteed  for  25  ycais)  at  $35.00, 
to  the  23-jeweI  in  a  14-k.  solid  gold  case  at  $150.00. 
— is  fixed  at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 


Not  every  Jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.     Find  the  HOWARD  Jeweler  in  your 
town  and  talk  to  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  Y,  and  we  will  send  you  a   HOWARD    book  of   value    to  the 
watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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A  company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Elgin,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state 
which  has  for  its  chief  commercial  pur- 
pose the  clearing  of  logged-off  lands  in  that 
vicinity  and  planting  them  to  orchards. 
He  who  can  make  a  fruit  tree  grow  where 
before  there  was  only  a  stump  is  surely  a 
benefactor.  A  large  area  of  land  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation  in  this  section 
during  the  past  few  years  and  it  is  said 
that  it  is  easily  cleared. 

Over  2,000  land-filings  are  said  to  have 
been  made  during  the  past  eighteen 
months  in  the  section  between-  Prineville 
and  Bend,  in  Crook  County,  known  as  the 
low  desert.  The  quarter-section  dry-farms 
that  were  thought  not  worth  taking  up 
half  a  dozen  years  ago  are  now  selling  at 
from  11,000  to  $2,000.  Much  of  this  land 
is  in  reach  of  the  irrigation  systems  lead- 
ing out  from  the  Deschutes  River  and 
water  for  domestic  use  can  be  had  from 
wells.  Land  in  this  section  will  take  an- 
other big  jump  in  value  when  Central  Ore- 
gon is  reached  by  a  railroad. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Burns, 
Harney  County,  has  prepared  a  resolution 
asking  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  appro- 
priate a  small  amount  of  money  for  testing 
the  possibility  of  artesian  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
county.  Such  an  investigation  is  held  to 
be  within  the  authority  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  and  preliminary  reports  of  the 
Government  have  held  this  section  to  be 
especially  favorable  in  contour  for  ar- 
tesian water. 

Baker  City — Among  the  important  de- 
velopments made  in  the  Baker  Valley  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months,  adjacent  to  Baker 
City  are  the  extensive  improvements  in 
connection  with  the  Sunnyslope  irrigated 
tract.  This  tract  comprises  some  3,500 
acres  of  splendid  land  for  home- 
seekers,  and  it  is  being  disposed  of 
in  small  tracts.  Work  is  now  under 
way  on  a  large  reservoir  to  cover  2  40  acres 
in  area  which  will  store  water  and  fur- 
nish it  to  consumers  to  irrigate  8,000 
acres. 

Soil  surveys  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  looking  to  the 
determination  of  soil  adaptability  and  pos- 
sibility, will  be  undertaken  in  the  follow- 
ing counties  of  the  state  as  soon  as  funds 
are  available:  Coos,  Linn,  Washington, 
Clatsop,  Hood  River  and  Umatilla. 

Cornice  pears  from  the  Bear  Creek  or- 
chard lands  near  Medford,  in  Southern 
Oregon,  have  broken  their  own  previous 
record  of  |8.20  a  box,  by  being  sold  for 
$10.08  a  box  in  London.  It  is  thought 
that  this  price  is  by  far  the  record  ever 
received  for  this  class  of  fruit. 

To  build  one  of  the  largest  boat  and 
shipbuilding  plants  on  the  Coast,  is  the 
plan  of  the  Portland  company  that  has  re- 


cently purchased  a  fifty-five-acre  tract  on 
the  water  front  of  the  Willamette  River  a 
short  distance  north  of  Oregon's  metrop- 
olis. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Hubbard  Fruit 
Farms  Association  to  plant  a  thousand- 
acre  orchard  a  few  miles  north  of  Salem. 
The  company  is  capitalized  for  $240,000 
and  their  attempt  is  said  to  be  the  first 
systematic  one  to  convert  the  large  farms 
of  the  Willamette  Valley  into  small  or- 
chards The  orchards  developed  will  be 
under  skilled  men  and  the  general  methods 
of  the  fruit  growers'  unions  of  Hood  River 
and  Washington  will  be  followed  in  the 
marketing  of  their  peaches,  apples  and 
cherries. 

The  Monarch  Lumber  Company  has  pur- 
chased approximately  two  billion  feet  of 
timber  in  the  forests  of  Washington 
County,  which  they  plan  to  bring  to  Port- 
land to  be  sawed  into  lumber.  This  scheme 
involves  the  building  of  at  least  twenty- 
two  miles  of  railroad  and  perhaps  the 
largest  sawmill  in  the  northwest,  the  latter 
to  be  located  in  St.  Johns,  a  suburb  of 
Portland. 

The  Portland,  Baker  City  &  Butte  Elec- 
tric Railroad  Company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  Portland  for  two  million  dollars 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  building  a  rail- 
road from  Portland  south  and  east  through 
Central  Oregon,  past  Baker  City  and 
through  Idaho  to  Butte,  Montana,  the  ter- 
minus. 

The  sum  of  $21,000  has  been  paid  for  a 
270-acre  tract  of  land  two  miles  west 
of  Corvallis,  in  the  center  of  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley.  The  purchasers  are  East- 
ern fruit  experts  and  this  site  has  been 
selected  for  a  large  orchard  after  investi- 
gating the  merits  of  all  of  the  famed  fruit- 
growing sections  of  the  Northwest. 

The  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union 
reports  the  shipment  of  about  2  25  cars  of 
apples  of  the  1908  crop  from  this  well- 
known  section.  Of  this  large  shipment, 
netting  $275,000,  all  but  twenty-five  cars 
of  the  apples  have  been  placed  on  the 
market  as  strictly  fancy  grade,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-five  cars  are  classed  as 
choice. 

Dr.  George  Wharton  James,  author,  lec- 
turer, traveler  and  naturalist,  stopped  In 
Portland  during  a  recent  tour  of  the  North- 
west, and  in  a  talk  to  some  business  men 
expressed  the  view  that  the  city's  scenery 
was  Its  chief  asset,  and  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  more  beautiful  sight  than  the  pan- 
oramic view  of  rivers,  valleys  and  moun- 
tains as  viewed  from  Council  Crest  and 
Portland  Heights.  It  was  disclosed  by  the 
Mayor  of  Portland  that  each  city  adminis- 
tration had  followed  a  systematic  plan  for 
preserving  the  natural  beauty  of  the  city 
as  outlined  by  Olmstead  Bros,  of  Boston, 
and  that  a  million  dollars  was  now  avail- 
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When  you  want  to  make  time,  what  is  the  limiting 
factor?  Is  it  the  horse-power  of  the  motor,  or  is  it  the 
way  the  automobile  rides? 

There  is  only  one  answer,  and  it  explains  why  it  is  that 
Franklin  automobiles  excel  all  others  on  American  roads. 
You  may  have  60  horse-power  and  your  maximum  speed 
may  be  seventy  miles  an  hour,  but  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
touring  you  have  not  gone  as  far  as  your  neighbor  in  his 
Franklin  of  less  horse-power.  Your  speed  is  held  down  to 
what  the  passengers  can  endure  and  to  what  you  think  the 
automobile  will  stand. 

Speed  then  is  a  question  of  comfort— a  question  of  the 
way  the  automobile  rides. 

An  automobile  that  transmits  shocks  and  vibration  to 
the  chassis  cannot  possibly  ride  comfortably  and  you  can 
not  make  time. 

Franklins  have  full-elliptic  springs  and  a  laminated  wood 
chassis  frame— the  only  construction  that  absorbs  and  neu- 
tralizes road  shocks.  Half-elliptic  springs  to  be  anywhere 
near  as  good  as  the  Franklin  springs  would  have  to  be 
seven  feet  long— an  impracticable  length.  Then  the  wood 
chassis  frame  gives  additional  flexibility,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  lighter  and  stronger  than  the  hardened  steel  frame 
commonly  used.  If  you  are  interested  we  will  mail  you 
a  reprint  of  a  technical  article  on  this  subject  from  the 
Horseless  Age. 

Look  into  this  question  of  comfort.  Ride  in  a  Frank- 
lin. Then  ride  in  other  automobiles  over  the  same  roads 
at  the  same  speed.  You  will  understand  the  meaning  and 
value  of  non- jarring,  easy- riding  construction. 

FRANKLIN  MODEL  D,  four-cylinder, 
28  horse-power,  five-passenger  touring-car, 
2200  pounds,  $2800.  Single  or  double  rumble 
seat  runabout,  $2700.  Standard  finish  touring- 
car,  royal  blue;  runabout,  red  and  black.  36- 
inch  wheels,  same  size  as  used  on  the  best 
water-cooled  automobiles  weighing  a  thou- 
sand pounds  more.  Sheet  aluminum  body  on 
steel  angle  frame— the  strongest  and  lightest 
automobile  body  made.  Three  large  and 
powerful  brakes,  acting  on  transmission  and 
rear  wheels.  Selective  type  transmission, 
positive  gear-driven  oiler,  Bosch  high  ten- 
sion magneto. 

Our  forty-page  catalogue  de  luxe  treats  t^ie  whole  automobile  question  in  a  clear  and  fair  man- 
ner, shows  why  the  Franklin,  now  in  its  eighth  year,  is  the  automobile  for  those  who  want  the 
highest  standard  of  comfort  and  ability.     Write  for  it. 

H  H  FRANKLIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  Syracuse  NY 
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able  for  improving  parks  and  boulevards. 

The  city  of  Eugene,  at  the  head  of  the 
Willamette  Valley,  is  one  of  the  progres- 
sive cities  in  this,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most    fertile    valleys    of    the    entire    West. 


Eugene  is  the  home  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  and  among  the  new  buildings 
just  completed  and  under  construction  are 
a  Federal  Building,  depot,  postoffice,  hotel 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 


IDAHO. 


Progress    on    the    Big    Payette-Boise    Gov- 
ernment Project. 

Boise,  Idaho.— An  event  of  far-reaching 
importajice  and  marking  the  partial  con- 
summation of  a  plan  to  transform  to  agri- 
cultural uses  the  largest  body  of  sage- 
brush land  embraced  in  one  project  in  the 
United  States  occurred  here  recently. 


eight  miles  southeast  of  Boise  where  the 
river  emerges  from  its  canyon.  It  is  of 
Cyclopean  concrete  founded  on  compact 
gravel.  The  spillway,  or  dam  proper,  is 
216  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide  at  the  base 
and   fifty-one   feet  high. 

As  the  big  headgates  were  opened  and 
the     life-giving    waters    gushed    into    the 


THE  NBWLY-COMPLBTBD  DAM  OF  THB  PAYETTB-B0I8B    RECLAMATION    PROJECT. 


In  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
settlers  and  residents  of  the  valley  the  big 
headgates  of  the  newly  constructed  Gov- 
ernment dam  In  the  Boise  River  were 
opened  and  the  pent-up  waters  gushed  Into 
the  broad  canal. 

For  months  the  settlers  on  the  south 
side  of  the  project  have  been  watching 
with  deep  interest  the  progress  of  work 
on  this  structure,  for  upon  its  completion 
rested  their  hopes  of  an  early  and  abun- 
dant supply  of  water.    The  dam  is  located 


canal,  the  scene  was  viewed  with  varying 
emotions  by  the  throngs  gathered  there. 
The  engineers  gazed  with  satisfaction  at 
the  beautifully  finished  structure;  the 
farmers  saw  an  abundance  of  water  in 
their  canals,  orchards  laden  with  fruit, 
and  enormous  yields  of  grain  and  alfalfa. 
But  to  the  statesmen  came  the  visions  of 
a  new  Idaho,  an  Idaho  with  possibilities 
unsurpassed  by  any  state  In  all  the  golden 
West.  They  saw  a  home  on  every  forty 
acres  of  the  project,  a  rural  population  of 
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How  to  Choose  a 
Floor  Finish 


Some  finishes  for  floors  last  a 
week — and  are  gone. 

Others,  costing  no  more,  last 
a  year. 

You  must  choose  between 
wax,  on  which  every  footstep 
leaves  a  mark — 

And  the  right  varnish  which 
is  permanent — perfect. 


But  if  you  decide  against  the 
constant  care  and  endless  refin- 
ishing  of  wax,  be  sure  to  get  the 
right  varnish. 

For  of  1,000  varnishes  only 
one  is  tough  enough  —  elastic 
enough — for  floors.  There  are 
1,000  common  varnishes. 

There  is  but  one  Elastica. 


Elastica 


Floor  Finish 


After  39  years  of  patient  experiment, 
we  have  produced,  in  Elastica,  a  varnish 
which  bends  under  weight  —  without 
cracking. 

Where  common  varnishes  are  brittle, 
this  varnish  is  elastic. 

Where  common  varnishes  crumble 
under  the  heel,   Elastica  gives. 

Where  common  varnishes  turn  white 
when  water  is  spilled  on  them,  Elastica 
shows  no  damage.    It  is  waterproof. 

Smoothes  Out  Over  Night 

Then,  because  it  is  so  tough,  so  elastic, 
it  slowly  smoothes  itself  back  into  shape. 

The  properties  of  this  floor  finish  are 
new  in  the  world  of  varnish  making. 

They  are  due  in  part  to  our  exclusive 
secret  process  of  ageing  our  oils. 

By  thus  manipulating  our  oils  we  do 


away  with  the   "deviltry"  which  unfits 
common  varnishes  for  floors. 

Choose  whether  you  will  trouble  with 
wax  or  common  varnishes  when  you  can 
now  get  this  permanent,  perfect  varnish. 

No  Care— No  Attentionl 

Choose  whether  you  will  put  up  with 
constant  refinishing,  when  Elastica,  once 
on,  needs  no  care,  no  attention. 

Get  Elastica  from  your  dealer,  or  send 
for  our  free  book.  The  Right  and 
Wrong  Finish  For  Floors. 

In  this  book  we  tell  not  only  about 
Elastica,  butaboutotherfloor  finishes — and 
the  proper  treatment  for  each  kind  of  floor. 

Address  Dept.  13,  29  B'dway,  New 
York,  2620  Armour  Ave.,  Chicago,  or 
International  Varnish  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


TS:X^^^  Standard  Varnish  Works  ^t'^^T 
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not  less  than  50,000  people,  and  50.000 
more  people  living  in  the  cities  and  towns 
which  have  been  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  since  the  initiation  of  the  Govern- 
ment system  gave  assurance  of  an  ample 
water  supply.  From  conservative  esti- 
mates of  a  decade  ago  on  the  value  of  irri- 
gated land  and  crops  it  took  no  compli- 
cated calculation  to  figure  out  that  more 
than  eighteen  million  dollars  worth  of  tax- 
able property  in  land  values  alone  will  be 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  state  upon  the 
completion  of  the  project,  and  that  crops 
worth  not  less  than  six  millions  of  dollars 
will  be  grown  annually.  Already  new 
railroad  lines  are  being  built  through  the 
agricultural  area,  new  mines  are  being 
opened,  and  the  stock-raising  industry  in- 
creased. 

But  let  us  follow  the  progress  of  the 
water  taken  from  the  Boise  dam.  The 
canal  extends  for  twenty-four  miles  to  a 
point  on  Indian  Creek  above  Kuna.  This 
creek  then  carries  the  water  for  eight 
miles,  when  another  canal  twelve  miles 
long  carries  it  to  the  Deer  Flat  Reservoir. 
Occasionally  along  this  route  a  smaller 
ditch  diverts  water  to  supplement  the  sup- 
ply from  other  sources,  but  the  principal 
function  of  this  canal  is  to  feed  the  Deer 
Flat  Reservoir. 

This  reservoir  was  formed  by  building 
two  long  earthen  dams  in  depressions  be- 
tween surrounding  hills.  The  Lower  Em- 
bankment, known  as  the  Hubbard  and 
Carlson  dam,  is  3,930  feet  long  and  68 
feet  high.  It  is  360  feet  wide  on  the  bot- 
tom, and  a  driveway  20  feet  wide  extends 
along  the  top.  The  Upper  Embankment 
is  only  43  feet  high  and  200  feet  wide  on 
the  bottom,  but  it  has  a  length  of  nearly 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  volume  of  each 
embankment  is  approximately  1,000,000 
cubic  yards.  The  process  of  construction 
was  a  marvel  of  modern  engineering. 
Great  steam  shovels  of  the  type  used  in 
digging  the  Panama  Canal  tore  gravel 
from  the  hillsides,  two  bites  of  one  of  the 
giant  machines  filling  a  car,  while  big 
steam  plows  dug  up  trainloads  of  clay, 
which  were  also  dumped  from  movable 
tracks  laid  along  the  top  of  the  embank- 
ments. 

The  plans  for  the  project  also  contem- 
plate the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  Pay- 
ette River  by  gravity  canals,  and  the  util- 
ization of  the  Snake  River  by  pumping. 
The  canal  work  is  being  done  principally 
by  the  farmers,  who  receive  therefor  cer- 
tificates which  the  Government  takes  in 
payment  of  the  building  charge  of  the 
project. 

The  lands  are  generally  smooth,  with 
gentle  slopes.  The  soil  is  volcanic,  free 
from  rocks,  easily  worked  and  rich  in  the 
neceasary  mineral  constituents.  The  cli- 
mate Is  delightful,  the  mean  winter  tem- 


perature at  Boise  being  about  the  same  as 
at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  although  oc- 
casionally the  temperature  falls  below  zero 
.'  )r  a  day  or  two.  The  summers  are  long 
and  warm,  and  with  irrigation  promote 
the  most  rapid  vegetable  growth.  The 
lands  produce  from  five  to  seven  tons  of 
alfalfa  per  acre  each  year,  four  to  six 
tons  of  clover,  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  and 
seventy-five  bushels  of  oats.  The  sur- 
rounding mountains  furnish  large  areas  of 
grazing  lands,  and  alfalfa  for  winter  feed- 
ing is  always  in  demand  and  brings  good 
prices.  But  it  is  for  its  fine  fruit  that  the 
section  is  becoming  famous  throughout  the 
country,  the  apples,  pears  and  prunes  com- 
manding the  highest  prices  in  Eastern 
markets. 

The  lands  under  the  project  have  prac- 
tically all  been  filed  upon,  but  many  set- 
tlers will  be  compelled  to  dispose  of  their 
excess  lands,  as  no  water  right  will  be  is- 
sued for  more  than  160  acres.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  these  lands  are  being  rapidly 
taken  up,  for  the  marvelous  crop  yields 
are  becoming  widely  known.  In  1904  a 
farmer  who  was  brought  up  in  one  of  the 
humid  states  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
cleared  $1,200  from  a  three-acre  apple 
orchard,  and  in  1907,  the  same  orchard 
gave  him  a  net  profit  of  $750  per  acre. 
One  neighbor  was  clearing  from  $100  to 
$200  per  acre  on  a  prune  orchard,  while 
another  was  growing  as  high  as  eighty- 
five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Last  year 
a  number  of  his  friends  from  "back  home" 
moved  to  Idaho. 

The  development  of  power  incident  to 
the  irrigation  works  will  be  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  industrial  development  of 
the  state.  The  dam  on  the  Payette  River, 
which  will  be  ninety  feet  high,  and  well 
backed  by  storage  in  the  Payette  Lakes, 
will  give  practically  unlimited  power, 
while  the  Boise  dam,  opened  recently,  will 
probably  furnish  power  for  municipal 
works,  electric  railways,  and  industries  of 
various  kinds.  The  completion  of  the  pro- 
ject, it  is  believed,  will  result  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  such  an  industrial  de- 
velopment as  probably  has  never  been 
paralleled  In  the  country.  It  means  the 
expenditure  in  that  locality  of  millions  of 
dollars  In  a  few  years,  the  Intensive  culti- 
vation of  400,000  acres  of  fine  land;  it 
means  thousands  of  new  settlers,  the 
doubling  of  the  population  of  the  cities 
and  towns  In  that  portion  of  the  state,  an 
Increased  price  for  all  agricultural  pro- 
ducts; better  roads,  schools  and  churches. 

Agriculture  the  Loading  Industry  of  Idaho. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  mining  and  stock 
raising  were  the  dominant  industries  of 
the  state  of  Idaho.  That  this  condition 
does  not  still  exist  may  be  credited  to  a 
seemingly   insignificant   fact — the   digging 
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Hundreds 

of  Other 

New  York 

Styles 

are  shown  in  the 

"NATIONAL" 

Spring  and  Summer 

Style  Book— FREE 

To    give    you  some    idea 
of   the  popularity   of   the 
"NATIONAL"  to-day,  let 
us  tell  you  that  this  edition  of  the 
"  NATIONAL  "   Style  Book  will 
go  to  over  Two-Million  Amer- 
ican Women. 

The      "NATIONAL"       for 
twenty-one    years    has    been    de- 
voted to   one   idea — to    supply  all 
the  women  of  America  with  really 
fashionable    clothes    at  fair  prices. 
Have  we  succeeded  ?    Our  success,  of 
course,  must  be  judged  by  the  result. 
Well— To-day  the  "NATIONAL"  sells 
more  Ladies'  Garments  than  any  other 
establishment  in  the  Whole  World. 

And  we  say  that  in  no  city  in  all  America  is  \ 
there  a  line  of  Dresses  or  Waists  or  Skirts  as  com- 
plete and  uniformly  attractive  as  this  Style  Book  shows. 
Isn't  this  all  filled  with  meaning  for  YOU.?  Isn't 
it  even  an  OPPORTUNITY?  We  ask  permission  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book 
to  you  FREE.  And  we  can  find  you  Two  Million 
American  Women  who  will  tell  you  that  this  Style 
Book  is  to  them  the  most  fascinating,  the  most 
practical  and  complete  Book  of  Fashions  ever  pub- 
lished. 

"NATIONAL"  Ready-Made  Apparel 

This  complete  "  NATIONAL  "  Style  Book  also  beautifully  illustrates 
all  the  following  Ready-Made  Garments— all  sold  at  "  NATIONAL" 
Money-Saving  Prices,  all  guaranteed  and  postage  or  express 
charges  prepaid  by  us. 

Millinery     Silk  Dresse  Corsets 

Waists  Lingerie  Dresses         Hosiery 

Skirts  Muslin  Underwear     Boys'  Clothing 

Kimonos      PetticoaU  Misses',  Girls'  and 

Tub  Suits    RainCoato  InfanU  Wear 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  ®  SUIT  CO. 

241  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City 
Largest  Ladies'  Outfitting  Establishment  in  the  World— Mail  Orders  Only)— No  Agents  or  Branch  Stores 


"NATIONAL" 

Tailored   Suits 

Made-to-Measure 
New  York  Styles 

$75o$35 

Expressage  Prep  id 

Spring  and  Summer  Style 
Book  and  Seunples — FREf" 

The  "NATIONAL" 
Style  Book  (sent  free)  con- 
tains Fashion  Plates  showing 
New  York's  Suits  and  Skirts 
for  Spring  and  Summer. 
And  you  can  have  any  of  these 
Suits  Made  to  Your  Measure 
in  your  own  choice  of  over 
400  New  Materials. 

And  Twenty-one  Years' 

experience    in    fitting    and 

pleasing  over  half  a  million 

American   women   makes    it 

certain  that  the  suit  we  make 

you  will  fit  you  and  please  you 

>/  perfectly.    You  take  no  risk— each 

'I  NATIONAL"  suit  is  guaranteed 

satisfactory  or  your  money  back. 

Your  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book  will  show  you 
fashion  plates  of  all  the  really  desirable  New  York 
Suits.  We  will  send  you  a  liberal  assortment  of 
samples  of  our  400  new  materials  for  your  selection. 
You  make  your  own  choice  of  style  and  material  and 
we  make  you  the  suit  AT  OUR  RISK. 

Write  for  this  "  NATIONAL  "  Style 
Book — FREE.  If  you  wish  samples,  state 
the  colors  you  prefer — samples  are  sent 
gladly,  but  only  when 
asked  for. 
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of  ditches.  The  Carey  Act  had  been  passed 
giving  to  the  state  1,000,000  acres  of  arid 
land  under  the  condition  that  It  be  re- 
claimed, and  then  gradually,  men  who 
owned  capital,  or  could  control  capital, 
gained  the  vision  of  the  possibilities  of 
irrigation  in  Southern  Idaho.  The  era  of 
ditch-digging  began.  There  was  abun- 
dance of  rugged  arid  land  to  select  from; 
the  great  Snake  River  and  its  tributaries 
seemingly  existed  for  no  other  purpose 
than  the  reclamation  of  the  desert 
through  which  they  flowed;  the  state  had 
had  the  foresight  to  pass  one  of  the  best 
codes  of  irrigation  laws  to  be  found  in  the 
West.  Perseverance,  work  and  publicity 
has  done  the  rest.  Since  1906  agriculture 
has  been  the  leading  industry  of  the  state. 
It  has  cost  millions  of  dollars  to  complete 
the  eighteen  different  projects  that  have 
already  been  placed  on  the  market.  Six 
other  segregations  are  still  in  the  unfin- 
ished state,  and  others  have  been  with- 
drawn and  their  reclamation  pledged. 
Southern  Idaho,  with  its  intricate  network 
of  ditches  and  costly  dams  and  storage 
reservoirs,  is  attracting  not  only  the  at- 
tention of  the  home-seeker  who  is  looking 
to  the  Last  West,  but  the  attention  of  the 
new-born  professional  man  who  is  search- 
ing the  map  for  the  young  town  that  he 
can  grow  up  with.  There  is  the  same 
promise  for  the  would-be  or  investment- 
seeking  business  man,  who  is  hunting  for 
the  place  where  industry  pays  a  good  divi- 
dend and  capital  grows.  We  will  allow 
the  last  word  to  be  said  by  the  railroad 
man,  who,  whether  he  precedes  or  not, 
always  follows  trade.  Said  the  traveling 
freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Illinois 
Central  lines,  after  a  recent  tour  of  inspec- 
tion through  Idaho:  "Southern  Idaho  is  a 
coming  territory  from  the  railroad  man's 
point  of  view." 

Idaho   Land   and   Reclamation   Notes. 

Land-owners  In  the  vicinity  of  French 
have  organized  themselves  into  a  stock 
company  for  the  purpose  of  building  an 
irrigation  system  that  will  reclaim  5,000 
acres  of  the  rich  land  of  the  section.  The 
plan  Is  to  have  a  storage  reservoir  In  the 
Willow  Creek  Canyon  completed  In  time 
to  catch  the  flood  waters  during  the  spring 
of  1910.  Competent  engineers  have  pro- 
nounced the  plan  entirely  feasible  and  the 
completion  of  the  project  will  mean  new 
prosperity  to  the  community,  for  the  land 
is  said  to  be  especially  adapted  to  fruit 
raising. 


During  the  six  months  following  August 
1,  1908,  homestead  entries  covering  a 
total  area,  of  45,600  acres  of  Government 
land  were  filed  before  the  United  States 
Land  Commissioner  at  American  Falls. 
Filings  are  said  to  have  also  been  made  at 
Pocatello  and  Blackfoot,  which  will  bring 
the  total  land  to  be  settled  by  the  new- 
comer in  the  vicinity  of  American  Falls  up 
to  the  total  of  75,000  acres.  The  settler 
is  allowed  six  months  from  the  time  of  his 
entry  on  the  land  until  he  is  required  to 
actually  live  on  it,  so  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  large  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  this  section  during  the  early  spring 
months.  In  addition  to  homestead  entries, 
scattered  tracts  have  been  reported  se- 
lected under  the  Carey  Act  which  will  ap- 
proximate 3,000  acres. 

An  experiment  was  made  last  season 
which  would  seem  to  prove  the  profitable- 
ness of  gardening  in  Idaho.  A  one-acre 
tract  was  selected  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  State  University,  and  after 
the  deduction  of  every  item  of  expense 
the  net  profit  from  the  garden  was  found 
to  be  $385. 

An  additional  50,000  acres  of  the  West 
End  Twin  Falls  Irrigation  project  has  re- 
cently been  thrown  open  to  settlement  at 
Gooding.  This  brings  the  amount  of  land 
now  under  the  various  Twin  Falls  projects 
up  to  a  total  of  520,000  acres,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  single  irrigation  sys- 
tem in  the  world.  The  first  public  sale  of 
Twin  Falls  irrigated  land  was  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1903  and  there  will  be  another  one 
during  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 

July  15  Is  the  date  that  the  West  End 
Twin  Falls  Company  has  submitted  to  the 
State  Land  Board  for  the  opening  to  the 
public  of  their  recently  approved  46,000- 
acre  Cedar  Creek  reclamation  project.  It 
is  agreed  by  the  company  that  water  will  be 
delivered  to  15,000  acres  by  April  1,  1910, 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  tract  will  be 
under  water  by  April  1,  1912.  Seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  Is  the  es- 
timated cost  of  the  canal  system  that  will 
Teclaim   this   large   tract. 

Payette — During  the  coming  summer 
150  acres  of  the  choicest  land  adjacent  to 
Payette  will  be  placed  on  the  market  In 
small  tracts  and  building  lots.  The  tracts 
will  be  subdivided  and  handled  exclusively 
by  the  Payette  Valley  Real  Estate  Agency 
and  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  create 
In  the  new  lot  subdivision  one  of  the  most 
Important  residence  districts  of  the  town 
of   Payette. 


WASHINGTON. 


The     Ck>nservation     of     Washington     Re- 

NourccH. 

Defining  the  conservation  of  the  forests 

as  "simply  their  right  use,"  the  chairman 

of  the  Washington   Conservation   Associa- 


tion has  outlined  n  general  i)lan  by  means 
of  which  he  thinks  our  new  national  move- 
ment may  be  locally  applied  In  his  state. 
He  recommends  the  storage  of  flood- 
waters  in  the  forest  ureas  for  the  further- 
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Winchester  Rifles  and 
Winchester  Ammuni- 
tion—  the  invariable 
choice  of  experienced 
and  discriminating  big 
game  hunters.  ^  ^  ^ 

Sold  everywhere.     Ask  for 
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ing  of  irrigation,  the  preservation  of 
water-power,  the  prevention  and  checlving 
of  forest  fires,  and  the  protection  of  navi- 
gation. That  the  government  should  regu- 
late by  legislation,  the  manner  and  meth- 
ods used  in  the  cutting  of  private  forests 
so  as  to  prevent  needless  waste,  was  one 
of  the  recommendations.  The  remaining 
public  agricultural,  timber  and  mineral 
lands  should  be  so  hedged  about  by  laws 
that  they  will  pass  only  into  the  hands  of 
the  actual  homebuilder,  developer  and 
workman.  Furthermore,  the  West  should 
take  active  steps  for  the  preservation  of  its 
unequaled  scenery  by  protecting  it  from 
spoliation,  the  creation  of  public  parks, 
and  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails. 
The  natural  resources  of  the  state  are  in 
general  summed  up  as  those  of  timber, 
minerals,  coal,  valuable  stones,  soil  fer- 
tility, ocean  waterways  and  navigable 
rivers,  water-powers,  fisheries,  climate  and 
scenery.  The  promotion  of  nature  study, 
science  teaching,  and  practical  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  was  held  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  conservation  movement  among 
the  present  and  future  generations. 

Possibilities    of    Artesian    Water    for    Arid 
Ijand. 

For  almost  half  a  century  it  has  been 
prophesied  that  a  great  artesian  lake  un- 
derlies a  vast  section  of  Central  Washing- 
ton and  Central  Oregon.  But  the  word 
of  the  expert  need  not  be  taken  alone, 
for  in  several  parts  of  the  section  the  un- 
derground lake  has  actually  been  tapped 
at  depths  varying  from  four  to  six  hun- 
dred feet.  The  result  has  been  a  living  well 
spouting  sometimes  to  a  height  of  a  hun- 
dred feet.  Still  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  the  water  is  so  warm  that  it  steams 
when  It  overflows  to  the  surface,  and  when 
applied  In  Irrigation  this  warm  water  has 
the  effect  of  forcing  the  season,  as  it  were. 
Crops  are  said  to  mature  from  a  week  to 
a  month  earlier  under  artesian  Irrigation, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  strawberry-grower, 
for  example,  three  weeks  in  advance  of 
other  growers  gives  an  enviable  commer- 
cial advantage.  A  warm-water  artesian 
well  which  would  safely  Irrigate  forty  acres 
of  fruit  or  vegetable  land  would  even 
tempt  the  native  Westerner,  who  has  been 
called  a  land-seeking  animal. 

The  Walla  Walla  section  of  Washington, 
and  the  district  along  the  Columbia  within 
reach  of  the  new  North  Bank  railroad, 
are  classed  within  the  supposed  and  hoped- 
for  artesian  zone.  To  bring  Uncle  Sam 
into  the  hunting-for-water  game  in  Wash- 
ington is  the  proposal  of  Representative 
Wesley  L.  Jones,  who  is  said  to  have 
gained  a  promise  from  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Wilson  that  he  will  investigate  the 
possibilitieg  of  artesian  water  in  Douglas 
County. 


Colonization  Schemes  Talked  of  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Option  is  said  to  have  been  secured  on 
5,000  acres  of  choice  land  near  Vancouver, 
in  Clarke  County,  by  the  Swedish  Land 
and  Immigration  Company  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  with  a  probable  view  of  dividing 
the  body  of  land  into  forty-acre  farms  and 
establishing  125  Eastern  Swedish-Ameri- 
can families  who  have  heard  the  call  of 
the  Pacific  Coast 

A  Chicago  colonizing  company  has  pur- 
chased a  section  of  land  near  Kennewick, 
and  bargained  for  another  section  with  a 
view  of  locating  100  or  more  families  of 
Easterners.  The  land  is  under  the  ditch 
of  the  Lower  Yakima  Irrigation  Company, 
and  it  will  be  set  to  fruit  trees  and  divided 
into  ten-acre  tracts.  It  is  said  that  the 
land  will  be  sold  under  the  provision  that 
if  the  settler  is  dissatisfied  with  the  deal 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  the  purchase 
price,  together  with  ten  per  cent  interest 
will  be  refunded. 

A  2300-acre  tract  of  land  fronting  on 
the  Columbia  near  the  Brewster  Flats  and 
directly  opposite  the  junction  of  the 
Wenatchee  River  with  the  Columbia,  has 
been  purchased  by  a  Spokane  firm,  and 
will  be  irrigated  by  water  pumped  from 
the  Columbia  by  two  large  150-horse- 
power  engines.  It  will  be  necessary  to  lift 
the  water  thirty  feet.  It  is  said  that  over 
400  acres  of  this  land  has  already  been 
sold  to  well-to-do  merchants  of  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Denver  at  an  average  price 
of  $400  per  acre.  A  fruit  drier  and  a 
canning  factory  are  among  the  visions  of 
the   new   owners. 

A  $100,000  colonizing  company,  headed 
by  Boston  and  New  York  men,  has  been 
incorporated  at  Pullman.  It  Is  the 
announced  plan  of  the  company  to 
improve  the  land  by  the  planting  of 
orchards  and  the  building  of  roads 
and  homes,  and  then  to  divide  it  into 
small  tracts  to  be  sold  to  Easterners,  who 
wish  to  engage  in  diversified  farming  In 
the  West. 

A  letter  from  an  Eastern  promoter  has 
been  received  by  the  Klickitat  Develop- 
ment League  asking  If  there  Is  any  chance 
to  secure  an  option  on  a  10,000-acre  tract 
of  fruit  land  with  the  ultimate  view  of 
locating  500  or  more  families,  some  time 
during  the  spring. 

Reclamation,  Irrigation  and  Open  Land  in 
Washington. 
A  Spokane  land  company,  the  Richland 
Land  Company,  will  Irrigate  16,000  acres 
of  the  Columbia  River  Valley  a  few  miles 
above  Kennewick.  Water  will  be  taken 
from  the  Yakima  River  by  a  gravity  sys- 
tem, and  it  Is  expected  that  most  of  the 
land  will  be  under  ditch  before  the  next 
dry  season. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF 

THE  WHITE  STEAM  CAR 


The  White  Steamer  possesses  so  many  points  of  superiority  over  other 
types  of  automobiles  that  any  one  who  purchases  a  car  without  first  investi- 
gating the  White  is  acting  with  only  a  partial  understanding  of  the  present- 
day  attainments  in  the  construction  of  automobiles.  The  principal  advan- 
tages of  the  White  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

All  variations  of  speed  are  obtained  without  the  shifting  of  gears. 

The  speed  of  the  car  responds  instantly  to  the  throttle. 

It  is  free  from  vibration. 

It  is  noiseless. 

It  is  smokeless  and  odorless. 

The  engine  can  never  be  "stalled." 

It  starts  from  the  seat — no  "cranking." 

It  is  the  easiest  on  tires. 

The  power  is  transmitted  without  the  use  of  a  friction  clutch. 

It  is  unequalled  for  hill-climbing. 

It  is  the  simplest  car  to  operate. 

It  is  the  safest  for  the  passengers  as  well  as  other  users  of  the  highway. 

We  can  meet  the  requirements  of  almost  every  pocketbook  with  either 
our  20  horse-power  car  at  $2000  or  our  40  horse-power  car  at  $4000. 
(Shown  above.) 

Write  for  Catalog 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Broadway  at  62nd  Street  CLEVELAND,  407  Rockwell  Ave. 

BOSTON,  320  Newbury  Street  CHICAGO,  240  Michigan  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA.  629-33  North  Broad  Stro«t  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Market  St.,  at  Van  Ness  Ave. 

PITTSBURG.  138-148  Beatty  Street  ATLANTA,  120-122  Marietta  Street 
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Plant  Your  Money 

A  YEARLY  INCOME  FOR  LIFE  ASSURED 

Cultivated  Rubber  Trees  produce  the  largest  returns  of  any  industry  in 
the  world  today.  RuLber  Planting  Companies  paid  dividends  last  year 
of  from  1 5  /^  to  55%,  when  the  oldest  trees  on  their  properties  were  eight 
and  t!ie  ir.cjority  six  years'  old  and  the  capitalization  based  on  a  valua- 
tion of  $50J  to  $1000  per  acre  of  planted  trees. 

Stock  in  These  Comp2uiIes  Cannot  be  Bought 
for  Less  Than  Three  to  Elight  Times  Par  Value 

We  will  sell  you  an  acre  in  our  plantation,  which  we  guarantee  to  clear, 
plant,  develop  and  harvest  for  you,  for  $248.00,  payable  $4.00  per 
month,  or  for  $230.C0  cash,  on  which  we  pay  you  4X  interest  per 
annum  during  the  development  period  of  five  years. 

Interest  Deposited  With  and  Guaranteed  by 
Hibernia  Savings  Bank  of  Portland,  Oregon 

Five  acres  will  give  you  absolute  financial  independence. 
We  have  over  1 ,500  acres  planted,  400  acres  being  nearly  five  years  old. 
This  tract  we  expect  to  tap  very  soon,  so  now  is  the  time  to  purchase 
acreage,  before  this  tapping  is  done  —  for  just  as  soon  as  we  pay  our 
first  dividend  on  this  producing  acreage,  the  value  of  the  newly 
planted  tract  will  double  or  treble. 

To  purchase  acreage  in  a  company  that  is  on  the  threshold  of  tapping 
operations  is  by  far  the  best  investment  that  can  be  found.  In  this  way 
you  will  not  have  to  wait  the  six  years  that  it  requires  for  the  trees 
to  mature  before  the  vdae  of  your  acreage  will  be  many  times  what  you 
have  to  pay  for  it  now. 

Our  officers  and  directors  are  Portland  business  men  of  h!ghest]standing. 
Write  for  our  free  booklet — it  will  pay  you 

MEXICAN  RUBBER  CULTURE  COMPANY 

1123-25  BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDING  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

References  :     Bradstreet  Mercantile  Agency  ;  Hibernia  Savings  Bank,  Portland,  Oregon 


(jrove  of  Rubber  Trees  Four  Years  Old  on  Plan- 
iatiun  of  Mexican  Rubber  Culture  Company 


A  special  agent  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
some  of  the  Indian  reservation  lands  near 
Loomis,  Okanogan  County,  will  be  open 
to  settlement  during  the  summer  of  1909. 
The  land  in  question  is  a  part  of  the  large 
tract  that  has  been  held  in  trust  for  years, 
following  a  treaty  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  Chief  Moses  as  leader  of  his 
Indian  tribe.  Through  the  recent  efforts 
of  a  Washington  congressman,  the  Indian 
Department  has  sent  this  special  agent  to 
confer  with  the  Indian  claimants  to  see  If 
they  would  not  each  select  the  eighty  acres 
to  which  they  were  entitled  that  the  re- 
mainder might  be  opened  for  public  set- 
tlement. The  conference  was  successful 
and  It  Is  expected  that  after  allotments 
have  been  made  enough  easily  irrigated 
fruit  land  will  remain  to  afford  homesites 
for  a  hundred  or  more  families. 

An  Irrigation  company  of  Walla  Walla, 
is  platting  into  acre-tracts  a  section  and  a 
half  of  land  that  it  owns  near  Prosser,  on 
the  Columbia  River,  One  of  the  features 
of  the  scheme  Is  that  the  company  has 
located  two  artesian  wells  of  warm  water, 
which  are  estimated  to  flow  a  thousand 
gallons  a  minute  and  will  be  especially 
valuable  In  bringing  fruit  and  vegetables 
to  early  maturity.  It  Is  thought  that  other 
wells  may  easily  be  located  on  the  land. 

On  the  Columbia  and  directly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Yakima  River,  is  a 'six 


hundred-acre  tract  of  land  which  will  be 
irrigated  by  means  of  pumps  lifting  water 
from  the  Columbia.  This  land  is  near 
Prosser  and  is  especially  adapted  for 
fruit-growing  and  will  be  divided  into 
small  tracts  and  placed  on  the  market. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  body  of  25,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Lind  Coulee,  near  Rltz- 
ville,  which  is  very  promising  for  irriga- 
tion from  wells.  The  basin  of  land  is  be- 
low the  level  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  other  artesian  conditions  exist.  One 
well  has  been  drilled,  which  Its  owners 
claim  will  irrigate  200  acres  at  a  yearly 
cost  of  less  than  three  dollars  per  acre. 

A  tract  of  about  3,500  acres  near  North 
Yakima  has  been  sold  to  a  Seattle  firm, 
who  will  either  irrigate  it  by  means  of 
artesian  wells  or  a  highland  canal.  It  Is 
figured  that  the  land  when  developed  will 
be  sufficient  for  homesites  for  350  or 
more  families. 

Special  Investigation  has  recently  been 
made  of  the  problem  of  cultivating  the 
logged-off  lands  of  western  Washington. 
The  Investigator  finds  that  there  are  but 
429,000  acres  of  these  lands  being  culti- 
vated, while  2,352,000  acreu  could  be  prof- 
Itably  farmed  if  some  means  of  economical 
clearing  could  be  found.  The  estimated 
cost  of  clearing  varies  from  thirty-five  to 
a  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  The  Govern- 
ment Is  prepared  to  experiment  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  some  cheaper  method  o' 
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Hearing   this   land    than   those   now   prac- 
ticed. 

Eight  hundred  acres  of  dry  land  near 
North  Yakima  is  included  in  a  pro- 
jected irrigation  scheme,  the  water  for 
which  will  be  pumped  either  from  the  Co- 
lumbia or  from  wells. 

It  is  the  announced  plan  of  a  Walla 
Walla  fruit  company  to  irrigate  a 
1300-acre  tract  west  of  Walla  Walla 
by  means  of  artesian-well  water,  and  di- 
vide it  into  small  plats  devoted  to  fruit 
raising. 

General  Progress  Notes 

The  new  Harriman  railroad,  from  Cos- 
mopolis,  a  point  on  Grays  Harbor,  to  its 
junction  with  the  main  Harriman  road 
between  Portland  and  Seattle,  is  being 
vigorously  pushed  in  construction.  It  is 
said  that  the  entire  forty  miles  must  be 
completed  within  six  months,  and  that 
1,000  men  will  soon  be  at  work.  Since 
Harriman  does  n't  do  things  for  the  fun 
of  it,  it  is  presumed  that  this  rush  order 
for  railroad  building  is  in  order  to.  head 
off  a  possible  competitor  from  a  section 
which  promises  immense  traffic  in  lumber 
and  other  natural  resources. 

The  Twin  City  Light  &  Power  Company 
has  been  incorporated  for  $400,000  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  system  of  elec- 
tric railroads  that  will  connect  the  cities 
of  Centralia  and  Chehalis  and  also  furnish 
local  transportation  for  both  of  them. 

A  Seattle  firm  of  capitalists  has  enough 
faith  in  a  prospective  boom  for  the  city  of 
Aberdeen  to  have  invested  a  million  dol- 
lars in  city  real  estate,  it  is  said.  The 
syndicate  is  platting  a  large  tract  into  a 
townsite,  and  factories  and  improvements 
are  to  be  made  on  the  Wishkah  River. 
They  have  also  planned  an  extension  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Electric  Road. 

The  mail  sent  from  the  Seattle  post- 
office  during  the  year  1908  is  ten  per  cent 
greater  than  that  for  the  year  previous. 
An  average  of  sixty-two  mails  are  sent 
from  the  city  daily,  and  of  the  total  of 
more  than  3,500,000  pounds  handled  dur- 
ing 1908,  97,000  pounds  were  sent  to 
Nome  and  St.  Michael. 

The  forty  acres  of  the  platted  townsite 
of  Fairbanks,  in  the  Palouse  wheat  belt 
of  Eastern  Washington,  together  with  4  60 
acres  of  adjoining  land,  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Elgin  Creamery  Company, 
who  will  build  it  into  a  model  town  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  dairying  industry. 
It  is  the  plan  of  the  company  to  bring  400 
milch  cows  at  once  from  Eastern  states 
and  to  later  increase  this  number  to  1,000. 

One  of  the  ambitious  advertising 
schemes  for  placing  before  the  Eastern 
world  the  advantages  and  possibilities  of 
the  Walla  Walla  Valley  is  the  establish- 
ment of  special  representatives  in  the 
larger  Eastern  cities.  From  these  offices 
could  be  had  special  literature  and  reliable 


Better  Fitting  Gowns 


■^ 


Feet's  Patent  Invisible  Eyes  can  always 
be  depended  upon  to  keep  the  seams  and 
plackets  closed.  They  preserve  the  fit 
and  the  original  draping  of  the  garment. 

PEET'S  ^  EYES 

keep  the  seams,  plackets,  vents  closed  and 
smooth.  Better  and  stroneer  than  silk 
loops.  Sold  at  all  stores  or  by  maU. 
All  sizes.  Black  and  white.  In 
envelopes  only— not  on  cards.  2 
doz.  eyes5c.,with  spring  hooks,  10c. 
PEET  BROS.,  DePT.  R,  PHiLAoaPHM.  P«.  m 


••Get  There 

at  a  price  to  suit 
you  direct  for  a 

BLACK 

MOTOR  BUGGY 

Built  for  country  roads,  hills  and*^ 

mud.    Engine — 10  H.  P.,  2  cylinders,  air  cooleti^ 

clialn  drive  rear  wheels,  double  brake.    Speed  2  to^ 

25  m.per  hr 30  mileson  1  gj»l.  of  gasoline.  Higiiest^ 

quality  finish,  workmanship  and  materials.     Abso-^ 
lutely  safe  and  reliable.     Write  for  Book  No.  A>  176^ 
BLACK  MFO.  CO..   124  E.Ohio  St..  Chicago.  llC 


Acorn  SsIvC  ^orkslike  magic  in  removing  corns 
,  quickly  and  painlessly.      Applica- 


tion brings  instant  relief  and  certain  cure, 
danger  from  razor  cuts.  15c  at  druggistsorbymaU 

Plant  Chemical  Co..  Philadelphia. 


of  great  interest  to 

Every  Prospective  Mother. 

Something    new  —  only    scientific    garment   of  the 
kind-,  ever     invented.        Combines      solid    comfort     and' 
case     with..  "  f  ne      form"     and      elegant     appearance 
the    home,  on    the   street,   and   in   society.  —  Always    drape* 
evenly  in    front    and    back  —  no    bulkiness  —  no    draw-strings 
—  no  lacing — no  ripping  or   basting — Can   be   worn   tiie  year 
round. 

Made  in  several  styles,  and  at  prices  lower  than  you  can  buy  the 
material  and  have  them  made  at  home. 

PUPP  Send  for  our  Fine  Illustrated  Book —  "  Fine-Form 
£^I\£4£<  Maternity  Skirt" — It's  Free  to  every  woman  wrii 
ing  for  it.  Tells  all  about  these  skirts,  their  advantages,  styles 
"material,  and  cost.  Gives  opinions  of  physici.Tns,  dressmakers,  and 
users.  10  Days  Free  Trial  When  you  get  our  book,  if  your 
dealer  has  not  yet  been  supplied  with  Fine-Form  Maternity  Skirts, 
make  your  selection  of  material  and  style,  and  we  vvjil  make  th 
garment  to  your  order.  When  you  get  it,  wear  it  ten  day*,  and 
if  you  don't  find  it  exactly  a*  represented,  send  it  b.ick  and 
we  will  cheerfully  refund  every  cent  paid.  Other  Skirt* 
If  not  in  need  of  a  maternity  skirt,  remember  our  famous  B  &  W 
dress  and  walking  skirts  will  positively  please  you  —  same 
guarantee — Illustrated  book  free.  Which  hook  shall  w 
send  ^  Write  to-day  to 
L^         Beyer  &  William*  Co.,  Dept  R  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WARNING 


The    Fine-Form    Maternity    Skirt 

is  the  only  "Maternity  Skirt"  on  the 
market— all  substitutes  will  rise  in  front  during  development 
—a  fault  so  repugnant  to  every  woman  of  refined  taste.  No 
patterns  can  be  purchased  anywhere  for  this  garment,  Its 
special  features  are  protected  by  patents. 
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SPRING 


^  ;  complexion  are  prevente 

,  eracted  by  the  use  of  that  gr 

I  beautifier,  Lablache.     Its  user 

have    no    fear   of  redness    or 

roughness  caused  by  wind  or 

sun.     F*ure  and  harmless. 

Jtef^ite  ttAttitnte*.  They  may  bedangerous. 
Flesh,  White.  Pink  or  Crenm.Mc.  a  bdx,  of 
dniKjtlsU  or  by  malL     SemllOc.  for  sample. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO..  French  Periumers  , 
Oept.  32  1 26  Kingston  St. ,  Boston,  Mass. 


RECAMIER  CREAM 


For  the  Complexion 

Will  cure  a  bad 
skin  and  pre- 
serve a  good 
one. 

Used  by  cele- 
brated beauties 
fornearacentuty 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 
Two  Sl208— 

OOc  and  $  I  .CO 


Recamier  Manfg.  Co.,  No.  127  W.  31sl  SL,  It  Y.  Oly 

B«nd  for  free  sample  and  Interesting  illustrated  boo  let 


DON'T  SHOUT! 

"The  Morley  Phone" 

makes   low  sounds  plainly   heard. 
A  miniature  Phone  for  the  Ear — 
invisible,  easily  adjusted,   and  en- 
tirely comfortable.  Over  fifty  thou- 
sand   sold,    giving    relief    from 
deafness  and  head  noises.  There 
are  but  few  cases  of  deafness 
that  cannot  be  benefited. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  100 

Psrry  Bldg.,  16th  andChestnut  Su.       PHILADELPHIA 


SOMETHING 
NEW 


99c 


Our    Princess  Beth  em- 
broidery   has    created    a 
sensation  among  needle- 
workers.      To    advertise 
our  exclusive  designs  we 
will  send  Waist  exactly  like 
cut,  stamped  on  finest  grade 
Lingerie   Lawn,    complete   with 
floss  to  embroider,  all  for  OOo 

FREE— We    will    commence    tb«    embroidery 
•bowtnf  erery  detsil  of  tbe  work,  wiilioiii  otri  coft 
iMWiRTANT — If  you  wi«h  parcel  rcgiitrrril  rncluieeicbtcentaextrs. 

THE  NEEDLECRAFT  SHOP  rJiluulT.U 


information  of  interest  to  the  homeseeker 
and  investor. 

Enthusiasts  from  the  irrigated  lands  of 
Richland  state  that  they  have  the  best 
grape  soil  to  be  found  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  a  small  section  in 
France.  This  big  Western  talk  is  based 
upon  reports  received  from  soil  tests  made 
by  the  Government  and  is  further  sup- 
plemented by  results  of  severe  tests  made 
by  Tacoma  buyers. 

The  average  net  yield  from  the  grain 
land  in  the  Palouse  country  is  said  to  be 
$1,000   per   quarter  section. 

The  report  of  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Horticulture  places  the  amount  paid  to 
Washington  orchards  for  their  1908  fruit 
crop  at  $G, 200, 000  plus.  Over  half  of  this 
amount  was  received  for  apples. 

A  new  plan  for  a  co-operative  mercan- 
tile establishment  is  being  worked  out  at 
Tekoa  by  the  Beet  Field  Trading  Com- 
pany. A  new  addition  has  been  added  to 
the  town,  the  purchasers  and  residents  of 
which  become  shareholders  in  the  company 
and  entitled  to  credit. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Tlie  Rebuilding  of  San  Francisco. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  San  Fran- 
cisco is  being  rebuilt  almost  wholly  with 
San  Francisco  capital.  Since  the  earth- 
quake and  fire,  building  permits  to  the 
amount  of  over  $126,000,000  have  been  is- 
sued; and  of  this  large  amount  all  but 
about  $5,000,000  has  been  furnished  by 
San  Francisco  capitalists. 

Large  payments  by  Insurance  companies 
for  fire  losses,  together  with  San  Fran- 
cisco's vast  trade,  have  permitted  the 
accumulation  of  enough  wealth  for 
her  rebuilding  on  a  more  per- 
manent basis  than  ever  before.  The 
chief  reason  for  the  trade  wealth  of 
San  Francisco  is  beyond  the  reach  of  acci- 
dents or  Incidents.  There  are  no  harbors 
within  600  miles  In  either  direction  along 
the  coast,  and  the  bay  is  almost  on  the 
circle  that  measures  the  shortest  distance 
between  Panama  and  the  Orient.  It  Is 
this  geographic  fact,  together  with  the 
immediately  surrounding  wealth  of  soil, 
climate  and  mlnerology,  that  has  made  San 
Francisco  perhaps  the  wealthiest  city  of 
its  size  on  the  globe,  and  has  permitted 
her  to  almost  entirely  recover  from  the 
great  fire  loss  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  to 
accomplish  this  wonder  almost  unaided  by 
the  outside  world. 

A  Sciontific  LiilM>rntor}r  for  Soil  Study. 

The  Stockton  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is 
considering  a  plan  which  will  give  It 
rather  an  unique  field  in  development 
work.  Th»  scheme  is  to  establish  scien- 
tific laboratories  for  the  study  of  the  soil 
conditions  and  crop  possibilities  of  the 
county.      The    work    would    be    Intensely 
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Ref  imsh  a  Bece  of  YOUR  Kimiture 
^||atOURExpens( 

Let  us  send  die 
rteriakrree 


W 


E  WANT  a  sample  of  wood  finishing  done  with  our 
preparations  in  your  home.  We  will  send  the  materials 
to  do  the  w^ork.     Here  they  are : 

A  bottle  of  Johnson's  EUectric  Solvo  to  quickly  remove  the 
old  finish — 

A  bottle  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  G'ou  to  choose  the  color 
from  our  1 4  different  shades)  to  color  the  wood — 
A^  sample  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Weix  to  give  that  beautiful  "hand-rubbed"  effect  — 
And  our  illustrated  guide  book  for  home  beautifsdng  which  includes  complete  color  card 
and  tells  how_to  finish  and  refinish  wood. 

No  doubt  you  have  some  piece  of  furniture  that  you  prize  highly,  yet  do  not  use  on  account  of 
the  ViTorn  condition  of  its  finish,  or  because  it  does  not  harmonize  w^ith  other  furniture  or  decorations. 

Use  this  outfit,  which  we  want  to  send  you  free,  for  refinishing  it,  anJ  you  wU  be  surprised  to 
learn  how  easily  the  w^ork  is  done  and  the  beauty  of  the  result. 

May  we  send  you  these  three  packages,  and  the  valuable  six-color  book,  free  at  once  ?  Learn 
from  the  test  the  beautiful  effect  obtmned  from  the  use  of 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye     / 

It  is  not  a  mere  stain.     It  is  a  deep  seated  dye — sinking  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  ^     ^ 

and  bringing  out  the  beauty  of  the  grain.     When  finished  with  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax         ^    ^  . 
you  have  a  permanent  finish  of  real  beauty  and  most  artistic  effect.    We  want  to  give  ^  .<.\o-;''^ 

you  these  three  packages  at  once.     Send  ten  cents  to  partially  pay  cost  of  packing  ^r     JKfi^'^ 

and  postage — using  coupon  below  for  your  convenience.  .^    ^  ^J^vS^ 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye  comes  in  1 4  Standard  shades ; 
No.  126  Light  Oak         No.  128  Light  Mahogany  No.  12!   Moss  Green 

No.  123  Dark  Oak         No.  129  Dark  Mahogany  No.  122  Forest  Green 

No.  125  Mission  Oak     Ne.  130  Weathered  Oak  ■  No.  172  Flemish  Oak 

No.  140  Manilla  Oak    No.  131  Brown  Weathered  Oak      No.  178  Brown  Flemish  Oak 
No.  no  Bog  Oak  No.  132  Qreen  Weathered  Oak 

Half-pints  30c;    pints  50c.      Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  10c  and  25c 
packages.      Also   sold   in   large   sizes.      For   sale   by  all   leading  paint  ^ 


S° 


dealers.     Send  coupon  today  to 


J' 


7?' 


S.  C  Johnson  &  Son,  Racine,  Wis.       ^ 

"The  Wood  Fimshing  Aalhorities"  ^T     ^G'^ 

Western  Address  and  Branch  Houses' Address :  ^    ^  <^  ^'^ 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  CaL       •  o^VVc^ 

Branches  :  Sacramento,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Lxjs  Angeles,       ^    /?■  N?^  "^  »9         X>' 
San  Diego,  Cal. ;    Portland,  Ore. ;   Seattle,  Spokane,         ^      c^„o*'o*'C^        -^-^^ 
—     -  -      .     _       -    _  >^s*^"^ 

A     


Tacoma,Wash.  Sole  Distributors  for  the  Pacific  Coast 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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pairs     $ 


Guaranteed  for  6  months 


You    get    all    the    wear   without    extra    cost. 
Don't  pay  more  money  for  no  better  stockings. 

Manheim  Mendless  Hose 

•will  outlast  their  guarantee.     If  a  pair  needs 

mending  inside  of  six  months,  we'll  give  you 

a  new  pair  free.     Manheim  Mendless  Hose 

are    doubly    re-inforced   where    the    wear 

comes.  They  are  made  to  stand  hard  knocks. 

Men's  So<-k8.    Sizes  9^  to  IIK,  in  black,  lisht 

and   dark    tan,    navy   blue   and   gray.     Sold    only 

6  pairs  (one  size)  in  a  box,  with  guarantee,  $1. 

Women's  Stocklngrs.  Sizes  8  to  lO"^.  in 
black,  and  light  and  dark  tan.  Light  and  medium 
weights.  Sold  only  6  pairs  (one  size)  in  a  box, 
with  guarantee,  for  $1.50. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Manheim  Mendless 
HcNte  don't  accept  a  substitute.  Send  us  $1  for 
men's,  or  $1.50  for  women's.  State  size  (or 
size  of  shoe)  and  color — assorted  colors  if  desired 
-and  we  will  send  you  6  pairs  prepaid. 

Manheim  Hosiery  Mills 

64  East  Granby  Street 

Manheim,  Pennyalvania 


Reference' 
Keystone 
National  Ban 


Attractive  terms  to  dealers 

in  territory  where  wo 

are  not  already 

represented 


PARSONS 


Examine  FREE  the 
Indispensable  NEW 

TA4  foremost  of  money  savers  in  telling  one  -what  NOT  to  do. 
The  Famou*  Lagal  Standard  PARSONS* 

LAWS  OF  BUSINESS 

The  inraluable  companion  of  every 
one  in  bu&iness,  every  one  who  dut» 
bii.sineM,  every  one  needing  knowledRe 
aXxtut  business:  every  one  who  holds 
liioi>erty  or  wishes  tu  hold  it;  tliat  is, 
all   the   world. 

Or-er  iW.ono  told   of   {ormer   Editions 
Whether  or  not  ynu  have  one 

You  cannot  afford  not 
t*  O'wn  The  New  Greatly 
Enriched  1909  edition. 

With  ap-to-d«to  chapter*  on  Km- 
pl'iji'is'  I.mlillil>:  i'owfrs  and  Lltbili- 
tiin  of  HlocklioUlcrH,  (mcen  and  Di- 
rectors of  CoriMiratioii!!:  Food  and 
I)iiiK  Law;  New  Trade-Mark  I.aw. 
Iiaiiment,  etc.  Alio  a  Full  UloMary 
of   Ljiw  Terms. 

It    trrnts   nho   of  rlBtit<i   nnd    dntlc* 


■    ■      <      'I  1  I  IW- 

Cfij.ts,      I'lit.iitt.      1)>-<'U,      .MurtK.ik'cs, 
I.lrns.    A^^iidimcnts,    Mlnnrn.    Marrird 
9x0 V  In.  009  pp.        VV'omen,  Ari)itratinn,   (iiianlians,  Wilis 
In  I.aw  Convna  Ulndlnvniid   very  much  brsides. 

Up-t»-Data — The  book  conuina  also  abstracts  o(  All  Slata 
Laws  relating  to  collection  of  Debts,  Interest,  Usury.  Deeds, 
Holidays.  Days  of  Grace,  Limitations,  Liens,  etc,  Likewise 
nearly  300  Approved  Forma  for  Contracts  of  all  kinds,  Aasifn- 
ments.  Guaranty,  Powers  of  Attorney,  Wills,  etc. 

H«nt  bjr  prspsid  •xprms,  on  •xsmlnatlon  f..r  flvo  d«r>  I'  "l'"*  ""  •■'»'"' 
rsnlt  $3JM>  la  payiMal  l    If  not  wantod,  wn  will  »<ind  «Ump  for  roturn. 

THE  S.  S.  SCRANTON  CO.  H  ^-^V^^r^l'i^^ 


practical  in  that  the  farmers  would  be  en- 
rolled in  classes  and  charged  a  laboratory 
fee.  After  being  under  an  expert  for  a 
little  time  the  farmer  could  make  his  own 
soil  tests  and  conduct  his  own  experiments 
and  receive  his  reward  In  better  crops  and 
fewer  failures.  It  is  believed  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  contribute 
towards  the  establishment  of  such  an  in- 
stitution and  that  it  could  easily  be  made 
self-supporting  after  once  under  way. 

The  Reclamation  of  the  Flood  Districts  of 
California. 

Following  the  recent  severe  floods  in 
California,  the  question  of  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  lands  along  the  great  rivers  of 
the  state  has  been  much  agitated.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  along  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  that 
are  among  the  richest  lands  of  the  state, 
but  which,  due  to  the  annual  floods  or 
danger  of  floods,  are  cultivated  only  in  a 
haphazard  manner,  if  at  all.  Still  other 
large  bodies  of  land  are  covered  with 
water  during  the  greater  part  of  every 
year  and  are  wasting  their  richness  on  an 
annual  crop  of  tules  or  other  swamp 
growth.  The  settlers  of  the  flood  districts 
are  more  apt  to  be  of  the  adventurous 
type  than  the  stable  home-builder  for  the 
reason  that  they  must  be  ready  to  move 
at  any  time,  and  the  work  of  five  years 
may  be  swept  away  in  a  single  night.  It 
has  long  been  recognized  that  these  flood 
and  marsh  areas  could  be  reclaimed,  but 
no  systematic  attempt  has  been  followed  in 
bringing  this  about.  A  visiting  engineer 
from  a  foreign  country  expressed  great 
surprise  that  the  reclamation  schemes  of 
this  river  district  should  be  so  conflicting 
and  individual,  and  seemingly  so  neglect- 
ful of  the  general  good,  with  the  necessary 
result  of  uncertainty  and  waste. 

There  has  been  an  awakening,  however, 
and  it  is  now  realized  that  the  reclamation 
of  these  great  valleys  must  be  accom- 
plished in  some  systematic  manner.  It  is 
a  general  hope  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  be  induced  to  aid  this  promising 
enterprise,  but  it  seems  to  be  also  realized 
that  the  State  must  first  show  Its  interest 
in  the  matter  by  adopting  some  unified 
policy  of  procedure. 

MONTANA. 

Government  Withdraws  128,000  Acres  for 
Herlamntion. 

The  authorities  at  Washington  have  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  a  large  section 
of  land  south  and  west  of  Billings,  in  Yel- 
lowstone and  Carbon  counties,  with  a  view 
of  reserving  It  for  a  large  irrigation  pro- 
ject that  Is  being  prepared  for  by  the  ex- 
perts of  the  Reclamation  Department.  The 
tract  ordered  withdrawn. from  entry  covers 
about  128,000  acres  of  grazing  land  which 
has  but  few  settlers  at  the  present  time, 
hence  offers  no  legal  complexities  and  no 
hindrances  to  a  prompt  completion  of  the 
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project.  The  land  is  adjacent  to  the  city 
of  Billings  and  includes  two  large  benches 
lying  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Clarke's 
Ford  River.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  sections  of  the  state, 

A  200,000-Acre  Project  in  Northern  Mon- 
tana. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Teton  Co-Operative 
Reservoir  Company,  of  Helena,  to  place 
water  this  year  on  about  200,000  acres  of 
land  north  of  Corad,  on  the  Shelby  branch 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  The 
State  Land  Board  has  just  made  a  selec- 
tion of  170,000  acres  of  land  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Carey  Act  for  this  com- 
pany. The  dam  for  the  irrigation  of  this 
large  tract  is  already  more  than  half  com- 
pleted and  the  reservoir  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  state,  flooding  7,000  acres  of 
land  when  filled  with  water.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  body  of  land  will  afford 
homes  for  2,000  settlers,  which  will  mean 
a  community  of  10,000  population. 

One  of  the  questions  being  agitated  be- 
fore the  present  State  Assembly  of  Mon- 
tana is  the  division  of  Flathead  County, 
the  residents  of  which  must  travel  140 
miles,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
between  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  order  to  reach  their  county  seat. 

The  raising  of  broom-corn  will  become 
one  of  the  new  industries  of  the  dry-land 
farming  districts  of  Montana,  if  enthusi- 
asts are  able  to  prove  their  faith  through 
the  extensive  experiments  that  are  to  be 
conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  Billings,  during 
the  present  year.  The  promoters  of  the 
new  industry  believe  that  conditions  are 
especially  favorable,  for  the  crop  will  grow 
with  less  water  than  needed  by  any  other 
grain  crop  and  the  yield  will  be  larger. 
It  is  figured  that  the  average  yield  per 
acre  would  be  worth  about  sixty  dollars 
on  the  local  market,  and  there  is  a  strong 
foreign  demand  at  a  good  price,  since  there 
has  been  a  shortage  of  broom-corn 
throughout  the  United  States  for  several 
years  past. 

Figures  have  been  prepared  which  seem 
to  show  that  some  of  the  Montana  dry- 
land farms  are  more  productive  than  the 
much-praised  farming  land  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  states.  These  figures  credit 
the  unirrigated  farms  of  Montana  with  an 
average  yield  of  forty-one  and  six-tenths 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  while  Illinois  har- 
vested but  twenty-three  bushels  and  Iowa 
twenty-four.  Montana  dug  an  average  of 
138  bushels  of  potatoes  from  her  20,000 
acres  planted,  and  at  the  prevailing  prices 
each  acre  returned  nearly  $100;  Iowa 
planted  141,000  acres  of  potatoes  which 
gave  an  average  of  eighty  bushels  and  a 
return  of  sixty-four  dollars  at  the  market 
price.  In  wheat  raising  the  average  yield 
about  Billings,  where  there  is  said  to  still 
be  much  vacant  dry-farming  land,  was 
over  twenty-four  bushels,  while  Minnesota 


are  made 
hy  us  and  are  sold 
from  our  own 
factory  and  in  no  other  Way, 
Dealers*  and  agents*  profits  and 
every  unnecessary  cost  eliminated. 
_  Every  dollar  is  piano  value  through  and 

through,  the  best  that  40  years  of  experience  can  produce. 

AN  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TRIAL 

for  20  day*,  in  your  own  home,  no  cost  or  obligation. 
ALL  FREIGHTS  PAID   and  aU  risks  assumed  by  us. 

Pioneers  of  the  direct  plan  of  piano  selling,  our  unpar- 
alleled success  has  brought  forth  many  imitators,  but  no 
competitors,  either  as  to  the  excellence  of  our  product  or  the 
integrity  and  economy  of  our  methods.  Forty  years  of  daily 
increasing  business  and  45,000  satisfied  buyers  testify  to  this. 
A«k  a  Wing  customer  what  he  thinks  of 
Wing  Pianos  and  Wing  methods.  We  will  send 
you    names   in   your    locality   for   the    asking. 

FRFF  "THE  BOOK  OF  COMPLETE 
*   *^*-**-'  INFORMATION  ABOUT  PIANOS." 

A  copyrighted  book  of  152  pages  witli  many  illustrations. 
A  complete  rcjircnce  book  on  the  piano  subject. 
History  of  the  piano,  descriptions  of  every  part,  how  to 
judge  good  and  bad  materials,  workmanship,  etc. 
Teaches  you  how  to  buy  intelligently.  You  need  this 
book.      Free  for  the  asking  from  the  old  house  of 

WING  &  SON,  370-381  W.  13th  Si..  New  York 


'*'*  Opportunities 
For  Settlers 
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Is  the  title  of  a  booklet  that  has  Just 
been  published  by  the  Portland  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Company. 

There  are  golden  opportunities  for 
farmers,  dairymen  and  fruitgrowers 
within  easy  reach  of  Portland,  on  the 
rich  farming  and  fruit  lands  along  the 
Oregon  Water  Power  lines  of  the  Port- 
land Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company. 

A  marlcet  for  every  variety  of  farm 
and  garden  product  is  readily  found  in 
Portland,  and  low  rates  over  the  O.  W.  P. 
lines,  coupled  with  quick  transportation, 
enable  the  farmer  to  realize  large  prof- 
its. 

Reliable  Information  concerning  tim- 
ber lands,  farnis,  stock  ranches,  fruit 
lands  and  all  kinds  of  suburban  prop- 
erty situated  adjacent  to  the  O.  W.  P. 
lines  will  be  gladly  supplied. 

For  copies  of  booklet  write  to 
LAND  AGENT 

Portland  Railway  Liglit  ^  Power 
Company 

First  and  Alder  Streets,  Portland,  Oregon 
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STILLWELL  BUNGALOW  PLANS 

Our  new  1909  (r>th  edition)  biinsalow  Ixiok  nnw  out.  All  cuts  arc  new 
and  large.  00  per  cent  are  choice,  new  bungalows  More  practical  and 
bettor  than  any  dollar  book,  and  will  save  money  when  yi^u  build. 
Price,  65  cents,  or  tend  stamp  for  sample  pai;es.  Stillwell  plans 
are  the  best— do  not  build  without  this  valuaWe  bo<ik. 
E.  W.  8TILLWCLI.  *  CO.,  101  Bindre  Rnildiiir.  IMS  A.^C.ELES,  CAL- 

Pioneer  Perfect  Frames 

part^ure  THc  Standard 

of  Boat  Construction.  Wo  do  all  the  hard 
part  for  you.  Every  frame  is  set  up  hy  an 
expert  b.i:it  builder,  trticti  and  tested 
before  takingapartfor  shipment.  All  ribs 
are  bent  to  exact  shape,  fitted  and 
beveled  for  plaiikingr.  ?iot  a 
shaving' need  be  taken  off  any- 
where. With  every  frame,  we  furnish  all 
necessary  patterns,  illustrations  and  in- 
structii»nsforbuildinKthec<»mpleted  boat. 
Every  piece  is  numl>cred.  Anyone  can 
reassemble  them.  We  also  furnish 
when  desired  every  part  and  thing 
necessary  to  complete  the  boat  ready  for  the  water.  We  will 
furnish  frames  and  parts  for  any  kind  of  modern  boat.  Our  boats  are  in 
service  in  every  civ  ilized  country.  The  U.  S.  Government  is  anions  our 
patrons.  Our  frames  and  material  to  finish  will  save  you  TWO-THIRU8 
THE  COST  of  a  similar  completed  boat.  The  saving  on  freiirht  alone  is 
yery  i rcat.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  or  send  2.5c  for  104-paffe  Boat 
Builders*  Book-3riO  illustrations.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Refunded. 
PIONEER  BOAT  &  PATTERN  CO..  Wharf  340,  BAY  CITY.  MICHIGAN 

BUNGALOWCRAFT 

JUST 
READY 


•TTII!  oewwt,  mort  eomprchensivs  and  Ui  t  U..  k  of  Bungalnw  plans. 
1  Richly  illuftraUd  ;  largo,  clear  plans  with  descriptions  and  cosU. 
Houses  from  t3M>.00  to  t3,r>00  (X).  Beautiful  exterii>rs  with  cute,  coxy, 
convenient  interiors.  The  most  practical  l«'ok  of  its  kind.  Worth  many 
times  its  ««t  to  every  home  builder.  PKKE,  ONE  IH)U  AH.  POSTPAID. 
COMPLCTE  PUNS  AND  SPEC  IHLATIONS,  $5  00  TO  »1U.00  PER  SET. 

H.  A.  ETMANN,  403  Qumber  of  Commerce,  U«  Angeles,  Cal. 


"YE  FLANRY"  BUNGALOWS 
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YE  PLANRY  BLDG.  CO..  Dipt  I,  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


kind. 


returned    less    than    thirteen,    and    Kansas 
five  and  one-half  bushels. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Climate  As  an  Asset. 

In  counting  tne  resources  of  the  section 
of  the  great  Southwest  which  centers  about 
Santa  Fe,  climate  must  be  considered  one 
of  the  chiefest.  There  is  almost  continu- 
ous sunshine  and  very  few  of  the  sudden 
changes  or  extremes  of  temperature  com- 
mon to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  temperate 
zone.  The  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
of  Santa  Fe  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  during  the  past  year  the  maximum 
temperature  was  but  eighty-six  degrees, 
the  minimum  dropped  below  the  freezing 
point  but  nine  times  during  this  period, 
and  the  very  coldest  day  of  the  year  was 
barely  one  degree  below  zero.  There  were 
twenty-nine  cloudy  days  during  the  year 
and  the  average  daily  amount  of  sunshine 
was  nine  and  one-half  hours.  There  was  a 
peculiar  thing  about  the  rainfall,  too.  With 
a  total  rainfall  of  less  than  thirteen  inches, 
there  was  still  more  precipitation  during 
the  growing  season  than  many  a  humid 
climate  can  boast  of.  The  rain  seemed  to 
come  just  when  It  was  needed  by  the 
farmers,  that  is,  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer.  Thus  with  almost  continu- 
ous sunshine,  and  lacking  the  extreme  heat 
of  summer  or  excessive  cold  of  winter, 
Santa  Fe  and  New  Mexico  have  one  of  the 
most  ideal  climates  to  be  found  in  America 
for  the  health-seeker.  Truly  can  climate 
be  counted  as  one  of  its  great  resources 
and  real  attractions. 

The    Southwest    the    Center    of    Historic 
America. 

It  is  many  times  forgotten  that  all  that  is 
quaint  and  ancient  in  America  properly  be- 
longs to  the  great  Southwest  of  which  New 
Mexico  and  Santa  Fe  are  the  center.  Not 
only  was  this  the  first  section  in  America 
to  give  a  home  to  the  European,  but  even 
previous  to  his  day  the  highest  civilization 
of  the  Continent  centered  In  this  same 
territory.  We  admire  the  age  of  our  Na- 
tional Capitol  which  has  sheltered  more 
than  twenty  of  our  presidents,  but  the  Old 
Palace  of  Santa  Fe  can  claim  the  official 
residence  of  over  eighty  governors  and  for 
three  hundred  years  has  been  the  official 
center  of  the  old  city  of  the  desert.  Santa 
Fe  is  feeling  the  touch  of  modernism,  as 
is  the  territory  of  which  It  Is  the  capital, 
but  it  Is  still  quaint  and  ancient,  and  one 
of  the  most  Interesting  sections  of  the 
United  States  for  the  tourist  who  Is  a 
siudent  of  the  finger  marks  of  the  past. 

NEVADA. 
Nevada  National  Forest  Enlarged. 

Following  various  petitions  and  letters 
from  the  sections  directly  Interested,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  recently  signed  a  procla- 
mation which  adds   600,000   acres  to  the 
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Humboldt  National  Forests  in  the  northern 
part  of  Nevada,  bordering  on  the  Idaho 
line.  -The  section  withdrawn  to  be  added 
to  the  National  Forest  contains  a  large 
body  of  valuable  fir,  pine  and  aspen  tim- 
ber, but  its  chief  importance  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  includes  the  water-sheds  of 
several  large  streams  which  the  future  of 
the  country  demands  must  be  carefully 
conserved.  Several  large  irrigation  pro- 
jects are  dependent  upon  the  preservation 
of  the  present  water  supply,  also  a  large 
mining  industry  must  be  very  short  lived 
unless  the  nearby  timber  is  carefully  con- 
served through  the  application  of  scientific 
forestry  principles. 

An  application  has  been  filed  with  the 
Land  Office  at  Carson  City  for  a  tract  of 
2,450  acres  of  rich  land,  lying  to  the 
northeast  of  the  town  of  Yerington,  which 
is  to  be  irrigated  by  a  large  system  taking 
water  from  the  Walker  River.  The  pro- 
jectors say  that  they  intend  to  colonize  the 
district  with  farmers  from  the  state  of 
Iowa,  and  that  the  capital  is  to  be  fur- 
nished by  Iowa  business  men. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  Coal 
Valley  irrigation  project  in  Lincoln  County 
has  been  completed,  and  that  the  water 
from  three  different  creeks  has  been 
brought  into  control  for  the  irrigation  of 
15,000  acres  of  land  some  ninety  miles 
from  the  city  of  Las  Vegas. 


FIT,  WEAR   AND    REAL   SUMMER   COMFORT 
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THIS    LABEL    INSURES    IT.    LOOK    FOR    IT 
MFWQ         ShitUand        en_       Union 

B^  •>  !• '         Shirt!  and        O  C -.       Union 
Oy*       Dtawm.rach     ^OC.     Suit,  50c. 
All  Slandaid  Styles.    Buy  fiom  d«alcn.    Send  for  our  Booklet. 

CHALMERS    KNITTING    COMPANY 

X6  Washington  Street.  Amsterdam,  New"  York 


Pure  Food  Guarantee  on 
Every  Bottle 


The  Convalescent 

requires  the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  digestive  energy. 


"The  Pure  Malt  Tonic" 


supplies  this  need.      It  is  retained  by  the  most 
delicate   stomach   and   is   easily  assimilated. 

ASK  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 

MALT  RAINIER  DEPARTMENT 

Seattle  Brewing  &  Malting  Company 


StX)KANE.  WASH. 

WM.  BLACKMAN, 

161  South  Post  St. 


Sistributlngr  Agencies  at 

PORTLAND.  ORE.  SAN  FRANQSCO,  CAL. 

S.  M.  BLUMAUER,  JOHN  RAPP  &.  SON, 

Front  and  Overton  Sts.  9th  and  Townsend  Sts. 
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FOR  TENDER 
FACED  MEN 

Cuticura  Comfort  for  sensitive 
skins  is  shaving,  shampooing, 
bathing  and  anointing  with  Cuti- 
cura Soap  and  Cuticura  Ointment. 
For  eczemas,  rashes,  itchings, 
irritations,  redness  and  roughness 
of  the  skin  and  scalp,  with  dry, 
thin  and  falling  hair,  as  well  as 
for  every  use  in  preserving,  purify- 
ing and  beautifying  the  hair  and 
skin  Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura 
Ointment  are  invaluable. 

Bold  Uirougliout  tbe  world.    Depou:  London.  27, 
"  irterbouM  8q.:  I'aru,  6,  Roe  d«  l*  Pali;  Auitn- 
R.  TMriM  *  Co.,  Hydney;  India.  B.  K.  Paul, 
ttt:  auoa,   Hon*   Kong    Drue  Co.;  Japan, 
^  Ltd..  Toklo;  80.  Africa.  Lennon,  Ltd^  Cap* 
etc.;  U.8.A.,  Potter  Dnut  At  Cmid.  Corp., 
"1  Columbua  Am..  Bostoo.  Ma«L 


FREE 

Rex  Famous  Complexion 
Powder 

The  kins  of  all  beautifying  powders.  It  is  absorbent 
and  non-irritating  and  may  be  used  where  other 
powders  are  impossible.  It  will  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  most  perfect  complexion  and  render  less  ap- 
parent the  defects  of  the  poorest.  It  is  endorsed  by 
the  leading  professional  and  society  people,  and  we 
guarantee  every  package  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 
To  further  introduce  this  wonderful  powder  we 
make  this  special  offer  to  YOU.  Send  us  the  names 
and  addresses  of  10  ladies  and  lOc  in  money  or 
stamps  to  cover  charges  and  we  vrill  send  you  pre- 
paid a  sample  package  of  REX  COMPLEXION 
POWDER,  a  sample  jar  of  REX  SCIENTIFIC 
BEAUTY  CREIAM  and  our  handsome  illustrated 
BEAUTY  BOOK.  This  handsome  book  is  32  pages 
and  cover,  and  complete  in  detail;  telling  you  how 
to  preserve  your  beauty  and  create  new  chiuTns. 
REX  SClENTinC  BEAUTY  CREAM  is  without  a 
peer,  we  positively  guarantee  that  it  contains  noth- 
ing that  will  produce  or  encourage  the  growth  of 
hair  or  down  on  the  face.  It  has  more  Dody  and 
is  a  better  working  cream  than  any  other  cream 
manufactured,  and  will  not  turn  rancid. 

By  dealing  with  us  you  are  guaranteed  satisfac- 
tion; ■we  will  promptly  return  purchase  price  if  any 
of  our  articles  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the 
user.     Address 

REX  BEAUTY  SPECIALISTS 

Dept.  189 
290  East  43cl  Street      :      Chicago,  Illinois 


LUNG  TROUBLE 

BRONCHITIS  AND  CATARRH 

^  ASTHMA  CUREX)  ""^ 

Trial  Treatment  of  California's  latest  and  ereatert  dlscoTcry, 
together  with  an  elegantly  illustrated  book  telling  all  about  it.  will  be 
sent  to  anyone  afflicted  with  consumption,  bioncbilis,  asthma,  catarrh, 
or  any  nose,  throat  or  lune  trouble  in  order  to  prove  that  the  cure  can 
positively  be  made  in  the  patient'sown  room,  withoutcbanee  of  climate, 
without  detention  from  business  and  without  stomach  dosinf. 

This  new  direct  treatment.  Condor 
Inlialation.curesmwonderfullyaulck 
time  i>aiii  in  either  lutifc  or  I>e- 
tween  nlioulder  blades,  hein- 
inorrliago,  npitthif;  up  matter. 
coukIih  tliat  stay,  Uililoult 
breatliingf,  lingering;  i-oldn, 
head  iiuiMes,  raw  throat,  fttiifl- 
ed  uoHe,  foulhreath, fever 
or  elilllH,  iii|{ht  swcatfi, 
Ken<>ral  >veakne8a,lo«s  of 
vreiglit  or  atrenKlh, 
eto.,«nd  li  now curinr  V5  out 
of  e^-rry  100  cases  treated  in 
I'hocnix.  Ariz.,  Indio.  Cal., 
and  other  consumptive  centers. 
By  means  of  vapor  fromburn- 
InK  a  paitlle  the  braline  powers 
of  the  discovery  are  drawn  Into 
nose  or  lungs  >"<'  instantly  pen 
etrate  and  l>lslnfecl  the 
Ulcerated  Tiaaaen. 
Tbli  inhalation  method  at  once 
destroys  amlrlrarsoui  the  p<ii»on 
(crmi.  opens  wasted  cells,  loosens  and  throws  off  the  dirtrcsiinc  mucus. 
ebulldt  tissues,  heals  lung  caritiei,  and  create*  bodily  strength  and 
vigor.     If  you  are  taking  medicine,  STOP. 

Write  to<la)r,  staling  what  yott  wish  to  be  ctirrd  of,  and  by  re- 
turn mall  you  will  receive  complete  trial  trrairornt  and  lllustralcd 
book,   both  absolutely   free.     Address,    wlilwut    stamps  or    moncr 

CONDOR  MEDICINE  CO..  Blk.  284.  Lo.  Anfelei,  Cal. 


Don't  forget  to  meDtlon  The  Pactflc  llontbly  when  dealing  with  adrprtlacra.     It  will  be  appreciate. 
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There  is  But  One 
"Holeproof  Hosiery" 


Now  25c  a  Pair 

6  Pairs-Guaranteed  6  Months— $1.50 
—up  to  $3.00 

The  genuine  "Holeproof"  are  sold  in  your 
town.  On  request  we  will  tell  you  the 
dealers'  names.  Or  we  will  ship  direct, 
charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

"Holeproof"  are  made  for  men,  women 
and  children.  Ask  your  people  to  try  them. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  290  Fourth  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


It  has  the  name  "Holeproof  on  the  toe. 

Please  do  not  judge  the  genuine  by  . 
heavy  and  coarse  imitations. 

"Holeproof"  is  the  original  guaranteed  hosiery.  We 
worked  31  years  to  perfect  it.  No  maker  with  less  expe- 
rience can  make  a  hose  as  good. 

It  is  light,  soft  and  attractive. 

There  are  a  hundred  other  hosieries  with  guarantees 
like  ours.  But  you  don't  want  hose  cumbersome,  heavy 
and  coarse. 

"Holeproof"  today  costs  the  same  as  the  common. 

You  may  as  well  have  it. 

We  pay  an  average  of  63c  a  pound  for  our  yarn.  Ours 
comes  from  Egypt.  We  use  3-ply  yarn  throughout  with  a 
6-ply  heel  and  toe.     Thus  we  get  superior  wear. 

We  spend  $30,000  a  year  for  inspection.  You'll  insist 
on  "Holeproof"  if  you'll  compare  all  kinds.  But  don't 
say  merely  "Holeproof  Hose."  Look  for  the  name  on  the 
toe,  else  you  may  get  an  imitation  not  even  half  so  good. 

If  you  want  the  most  for  your  money  you  must  see 
that  you  get  "Holeproof." 

This  guarantee  comes  in  each  box  of  six  pairs:  "If 
any  or  all  of  these  hose  come  to  holes  or  need  darning 
within  six  months  from  the  day  you  buy  them,  we  will 
replace  them  free." 

Ask  lor  our  Free  Book-  ^^^tmm^^^immmam^^a^^^^^^^m^^^^^^mm^mi^mmm^^^m 

^^' "pZ^ffhl^'^"'"''  I     Holeproof  Sox-€  pairs,  S1.50.    Medium  and  light  weight. 

""PP^-  ■  Black,  black  with  white  feet,  light  and  dark  tan,  navy  blue, 

pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue,  green,    gun-metal,  and 

mode.     Sizes,  9^  to  12.     Six  pairs  of  a  size  and  weight  in 

a  box.    All  one  color  or  assorted,  as  desired. 

Holeproof  Sox  (extra  lisrht  weight)— Made  entirely  of  Sea 
Island  cotton.    6  pairs,  S2. 

Holeproof  Lu*tre-Sox  — 6  pairs.  f3.  Finished  like  silk. 
Extra  light  weight.  Black,  navy  blue,  light  and  dark  tan, 
pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue,  green,  gun-metal,  khaki 
and  mode.    Sizes,  954  to  12. 

Holeproof  Full-Faahioned  Sox— 6  pairs,  f3.  Same  colors 
and  sizei  as  Lustre-Sox. 

Holeproof  Stockings— 6  pairs,  S2.  Medium  weight.  Black, 
tan,  and  black  with  white  feet.    Sizes,  8  toll. 

Holeproof  Liutre-Stockings— 6  pairs,  f  3.  Fin- 
ished  like  silk.  Extra  light  weight.  Tan  and 
black.    Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Boys'  Holeproof  Stocldngrs— 6  pairs,  S3.  Black 
and  tan.  Specially  reinforced  knee,  heel  and 
toe.    Sizes,  5  to  11. 

Misses'  Holeproof   Stockings  —  6   pairs,    t3. 
Black  and  tan.  Specially  reinforced  knee,  heel 
and  toe.    Sizes,  5  to  954.    These  are  the  best  B«r.  U.  S.  Vtik. 
children's  hose  made  today.  Office,  itoe. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Daverman's  California 
Bungalows 


Price  Q  C  C    and 
Only  Li  O 


.5= 


information  regarding  every  design 

we  send  it  direct  to  you  for  25c  and  5c  for  postage. 

Don't  FaU  to  Get  "Modern  Homes" 

TTie  original  Daverman  book  with  over  200  plans  of  houses  costing  $800 
to  $20,000.  Dwellings,  Flats,  Double  Houses,  etc.,  in  frame,  brick, 
cement,  etc.  If  you  do  not  want  a  bungalow^,  this  is  the  proper  book  for 
you  to  Buy.     Sent  for  25c  and  14c  for  postage. 

Cottages  and  Small  Bungalows 

A  book  of  68  designs  of  small  houses  costing  from  $300  to  $9,000.  Just 
the  book  for  the  workingman  who  desires  to  build  an  inexpensive  home. 
Price  only  25c  and  "Sc  for  postage. 

Send  for  "Art  in  Architecture"  $1.00  Per  Year 

A  monthly  magazine  on  home  building  and  furnishing,  with  new  designs 
and  much  information  every  month. 

J.  H.  DAVERMAN  &  SON,  Architects 
2249  Porter  Block  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan 


Poatagi 

npHIS  new  book  has  sixty  designs,  of 
real  western  bungalows,  all  of 
moderate  cost.  Every  form  of  bungalow 
construction  is  shown  in  this  book  with 
exterior  views,  floor  plans,  actual  cost  of 
each  house  and  price  for  plans  and  full 
The  equal  of  any  $1    bungalow  book,  but 


'rjCj»oR.  ^l.>,^ 


Wood  Rollers 


Tin  Rollers 


Bear  the  script  name  of 
Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
for  your  protection. 
Get  •■Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 


INCORPORATE  IN  ARIZONA 


COSTS  LESS  THAN  ELSEWHERE 
ADVANTAGES  ARE  WORTH  THOUSANDS 


No  tax  in  Arizona.  No  stock  subscriptions  required  before  incorporating.  Any  kind  of  stock  may  be  issued  and  paid 
up  in  property,  services  or  leases.  Transact  business  anywhere.  Stockholders  exempt  from  company  habilify.  No 
public  statement  and  no  books  need  be  kept  for  public  inspection  anywhere,  IF  INCORPORATED  IN  ARIZONA. 
President  Stoddard,  FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  ARIZONA,  was  for  years  officially  in  charge  of  incorporating  busi- 
ness and  is  resident  agent  (or  many  thousand  companies.  All  blanks,  law.  by-laws  and  particulars  free.  Companies 
incorporated  on  receipt  of  reasonable  deposit  on  account  and  telegram  stating  name,  capital,  shares,  time  annual  meeting 
and  authorized  debt.  Reference :  Any  honk  in  Arizona. 

STODDARD  INCORPORATING  COMPANY,  Box  8E.'PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 


A  Really  SAFE  Refrigerator 


COTK— Ton    pan   not  bny   m 

(rinmn  Itofrlittiratnr  or   anr- 

thiOB  liknlt  frnm  an/dnalnror 

at.    W*  Mil  AitmA  to  70a  onlr. 


The  Monroe  Is  the  only  refrlsrerator 
with  Inner  walls,  made  In  one  pices 
from  unbreakable  tolid  porcelain  an 
Inch  thick  with  all  cumors  rounded, 
no  cracks  or  crevices  anywhere.  It 
never  corrodes— ns  mi-tul  lined  re- 
frlij^crators  do.  and  will  not  check 
or  'craze"  like  gg^^  ^t!U' 
tile.  It,  alone. 
can  be  Btcril- 
tzed  and  made 

germlessly  clean  In  an  Instant  by 
simply  wipini;  out  with  •  cloth 
wrunsr  from  hot  water.  Every  time 
lit  is  washed  it  becomes  in  reality 
a  new  refrigerator.  For  these  rea- 
sons The  "Monroe"  is  installed  In 
the  best  flats  and  apnrtments,  occw- 
pii-d    liy    pei)l)lo    will)   care— Htnl   1» 


6^i»*"Monroe 


found  today  in  atartfu  majority  of  the 
▼•ry  best  homes  In  the  L'nited  States, 
also  In  ourlcadlnif  hospitals  and  sani- 
tarium.^. The  health  of  the  whole  fam- 
ily is  .snfcfuardedby  the  use  of  a  Mon- 
roe Kcfrifirerator.  Nofhine  anything 
like  The  Monroe  or  anywhere  so  trooa 
^4  can  be  bouglit  in 
^  any  store.  It  la 
■old  direct  from 
factory  to  you. 
You  save  dealer's  profit.  Thus  srct  a 
f^  refrigerator  in  The  Monroe  for  the 
price  the  dealer  would  charge  for  • 
cheap,  insanitary  article.  To  learn  all 
about  this  wonderful  rctriirerator,  why 
It  is  so  much  t>etterand  how  It  Is  sold  00 
MDay«Fr«tTr{aLask  forour  hnndsoma, 
fully  lUustrulod  cataloiruc— today. 


MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO.,  SuUonH,  Cmcmiiati,0. 
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Silver  Plate 


ftVOM  MTTEHH 


ware  has  never  been  surpassed. 


In  the  variety  of  exquisite  designs,  in  dura- 
bility and  in   reputation  for  quality 

'M847  ROGERS  BROS 


To  purchase 

silverware  stamped 

"1847  ROGERS  BROS."  is  to  get 

the  "Silver  Plate  that  Wears."     Best 

dealers  everywhere.    Send  for  catalogue  "  D-21  *' 

which  shows  all  patterns. 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO. 

(.International  Silrer  Co.,  Successor.) 

Meriden,  Conn. 


TME 


The 
OHIO  CAR 

is  Big  Value  for 
$2,000 

We  are  building  only  a 

limited  number  of  cars  this     ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
year,  but  are  determined 

that  each  one  shall  be  a  reputation  maker.  We 
mean  the  OHIO  to  be  the  leading  car  of  its  type 
—  made  so  by  extraordinary  quaHty  not  by  forc- 
ing a  heavy  output.  Here  is  what  we  are  giving 
to  make  it  so : 

Motor:  35  horse  power  —  four-cylinder,  four-cycle,  454  inch  bore  by 
4^^  inch  stroke;  thermo-syphon  radiation  with  honey  comb  radiator;  integral 
oiling  system;  speed,  4  to  50  miles  an  hour. 

Transmission:  Kickle-steel  selective  type,  fitted  with  annular  bearings; 
multiple  disc  (copper  and  steel)  clutch;  two  universal  joints  on  drive  shaft. 

Frame:  Reinforced,  cold-rolled  steel,  drop  pattern.  Springs:  Serai- 
elliptic  in  front,  platform  springs  in  rear.  IVheels:  34  inch  by  4  inch, 
artillerj-  pattern,  fitted  with  "Diamond"  quick  detachable  tires.  Wheel  Base: 
110  inches.  Axels:  Drop  forged  "I"  beam  front,  floating  rear.  Brakes: 
12  inch  internal  expanding  emergency  brake;  12  inch  external  contracting 
foot  lever  brake.  Steering  Gear;  Irreversible  type.  Electric  Source:  I,ow 
tension  magneto,  coil  and  batteries . 

Body:  Straight  line  with  mahogany  dash;  very  roomy  five  passenger 
tonneau  (26  inches  between  seats) ;  luxuriously  painted  and  trimmed,  heavily 
upholstered  in  finest  grade  machine  buffed  leather. 

Equipment:    I^arge  searchlights,  dash  and  tail  lamps,  and  large  horn. 
Write  today  for  OHIO  Catalog  "T" 

The  Jewel  Carriage  Co.,  Manufacturers 

Elmwood  Station,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TO  DEALERS:     The  OHIO  quality  has  surprised  all  deal- 
ers who   have   seen  it.    They  are  enthusiastic  and   say   it 
is  bound  to  be  the  leading  car  of  its  type.     We  want 
only  the  strongest  and  best  agencies  in  each  city. 
Write    today    for    agency   and   allot- 
ment.    Deliveries  can  be  made 
early  in  April 


CAR 

35M.P 
^2000 


Don't   fo'get  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be  appreciated. 
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Eat  your  favorite 
food  without  fear 


FORMULA. 


Each  22  Gr.  Trianguie   Rclieves  Indigcstion,  Dyspcpsia  and  all 
distress  from  an  out-of-order  stomach 


contains 


Pepsin — Pure  Aseptic 

Papain 

Diastase 

Calcium  Carbon  Precip. 

Cascara  Sagrada 

Powd.  Gineer 

Powd.  Cardamon 

Sugar  q.  s. 

Oil  Canada  Snake  Root. 


Large  50c  cases  —  any  drug  store 

Pape,  Thompson  &  Pape,  Cincinnati,  O.,  U.  S.  A.  and  Windsor,  Ont. ,  Canada 


for  Whooping  Cough 
Croup,  Sore  Throat 
Coughs,  Bronchitis 
Colds,  Diphtheria 
"Uted  while  yoa  sleep"  Catarrh. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms 
of  Whooping  Cough.  Ever  dreaded  Croup  can- 
not exist  where  Cresolene  is  used. 

It  acts  directly  on  the  nose  and  throat  making 
breathing  easy  in  the  case  of  colds;  sooths  the 
sore  throat  and  stops  the  cough. 

Cresolene  is  a  powerful  germicide  acting  both 
as  a  curative  and  preventive  in  contagious 
diseases. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30 
years  of  successful  use. 

For  Sal*  hy  All  Druvri*ts. 

Send   PoauJ  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 

Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  irrilatrd 
throat,  (A  your  druggist  or  from  us,   lOc.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  180  Fnlton  St.,  New  York 

Ls«aiwMiks  BaiUii«.  Moatrsal,  Csasda. 


A  PAIR  OF  FRECKLES 


won't  improve  the  appearance  of  your  piano. 
Furniture  freckles — the  scratches,  scuffs  and 
scars  of  use  and  abuse — the  finger  marks  of 
time,  men,  women  and  children  quickly 
vanish  before  the  mapic  touch  of 

"3  in  One"  cleans  and  polishes  all  ve- 
neered and  varni.shed  surfaces,  making  every 
chair  and  table  shine  like  new — no  grease- 
no  varni.sh  odor.  '  '3  in  One' '  prevents  rust 
and  tarni.sh  on  every  metal  surface.  "3  in 
One"  lubricates  everything.  Sold  in  all  good 
stores.  Two  size  bottles.  Try  it.  Write 
for  generous  free  sample  and  "dictionary." 
Both  free.  S-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

39  Broadway.  New  York  City 
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c^^^^j'^^-^c^J^st-S^g^^ 


For  Fathers  and  Mothers  to  read 


r^^^^^^s^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^. 


I 


WHEX  baby  is  to  be  fed 
artificially,  loving 
luotlier  wants  to  know  the 
practical  things  about  the 
food  she  is  to  use. 

Careful  father  w^ants  to 
know^  about  the  scientific 
side. 

Mother  chooses  Mellin*s 
Food  because  she  knows 
many  friends  w  ho  are  rais- 
ing their  babies  on  it,  and 
she  has  watched  the  little 
ones  and  has  seen  them 
thrive. 

She  knows  that  it  is  easy 
to  prepare ;  that  the  prx)- 
portions  of  Mellin's  Food, 
milk  and  water  can  be  regvi- 
lated  to  exactly  suit  the 
needs  of  her  baby,  and  that 
on 


JAMES  VERNON  GI-OVER 
Delta,  Colorado 

Ccttnmon  s^nse  tellsMm  that 
babies  ought  to  t3iriv^\better 
on  fresh  milk  than  on  steril- 
ized milk,  or  boiled  milk,  or 
condensed  milk,  or  di*ied  milk. 

Common  sense  tells  him, 

too,  that  it  must  be  wrong  to 

-mm-     1  -|  •      •      -r^  -■     give  starch  to  a  baby,  if  baby 

Mellin  S  1  OOd     cannot  digeststard.. 

For  loving  mother  and  careful 
father  we  have  a  handsome,  helpful 
book,  **The  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Infants",  and  we  will  gladly  send  it 
free,  if  requested. 


properly  prepared,  baby 
will  not  have  colic  or  other 
infantile  digestive  troubles. 

Father  chooses  3Iellin*s 
Food  because  of  these 
things,  too,  but  he  also 
knows  that  Mellin's  Food 
is  to  be  used  with  good, 
fresh  milk,  and  that  Mellin's 
Food  contains  no  starch. 


Mellin's  Food  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 


% 


^ 


^s^^s^i^^^s^^^^^. 


^ 


;&g^^is>g^^sfefej^iag^^s!3a 


i 

I 


MERLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY.  Is 

Boston,  Mass. 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  book,  "The 
Care  and  Feedine:  of  Infants",  and  a  Sample 
Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food  to  try. 


Don't  forgot  to  mention  The  Paolflo  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Picked  Ripe—/ 
Canned  Right/ 

The  full  flavor,  qual- 
ity and  tenderness 
of  ripeness,  from 
the  fields  of 
Hawaii 
to  your 
table. 


Cuts 

with  a 

spoon  like 

a  peach 


Drop  postal 
for  this 


Better 
than  home., 
preserved  pine- 
apple or  the  best  pine- 
apple on  the  market.     It's  so 
different,  because  the  pineapples  you 
buy  are  picked  green  and  ripened  afterwards. 


Free 

f 

Book 


on/ "How  to  Serve  Pineapples" 

•ndtomcly  illu>trat«d — many  te»ted  recip«« 


Hawaiian  Pineapple  Growers'  Association.  Tribune  Bldg..  New  Yorli  City 


Ix.n't  fi'Tgit  tn  m<nll<.ii  Tljr   Ph.  Ifl<'  MmlIIiIt  whon  d<Mi1lnK  w'Mi  nilTirdwm.     It  will  \to  apprirlatcd. 
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In  the  Best  Homes 
Everywhere 

SHAKER  Table  Salt  is  used  exclusively  in  the  finest  hotels, 
restaurants  and  clubs,  and  by  the  railroad  and  steamship 
lines,  as  well  as  in  the  best  homes  everywhere. 
You  and  your  family  must  be  usmg  Shaker  Salt  frequently 
now— even  if  you  are  not  as  yet  ordering  it  regularly  for  your 
table  at  home. 


The  Salt  that  Always  Flows  Freely 

SIMPLY  tip  the  shaker  and  out  flows  Shaker  Table  Salt  every 
time — always  "loose"— always  dry. 

The  Table  Salt  that  is  Properly  Packed  and  Protected 

Shaker  Table  Salt  comes  to  you  in  a  convenient  and  sanitary 
salt  box,  having:  a  patented  spout  for  filling:  salt  shakers  without 
bother  or  waste.  This  box  is  air-tig:ht,  water-proof,  dirt  and  dust- 
proof,  germ  and  odor-proof  —  keeping:  Shaker  Table  Salt  protected 
from  contaminating:  germs,  odors  and  impurities  of  the  grocery 
and  kitchen. 

The  Only  Table  Salt  that  is  Free  of  Dangerous  Imparities 

Gypsum  is  the  most  dangerous  impurity  that  nature  has  placed  ia 
all  salt.  Gypsum  makes  splendid  fertilizer  a.nd  plaster  of  paris,  but 
it's  a  dangerous  thing  to  eat,  because  it  combines  with  water  in 
your  body — forms  little  balls  if  plaster— gravel— gall  stones.  Your 
doctor  will  tell  you  that  this  is  the  reason  why  the  gypsum  in  ordi- 
nary salt  often  causes  su  h  serious  disorders  of  the  liver,  kidneys 
and  spleen. 

Weareio/«OK'««-Jof  the  <wt/y  process  which  removes  the  gypsum 
and  other  dangerous  impurities  from  salt.  That  is  why  Shaker 
Table  Salt  is  the  only  table  salt  that  is  absolutely  free  of  danger- 
ously unhealthful  impurities— the  only  salt  that  is  safe  and  fit  for 
your  table.  We  will  gladly  send  you,  upon  request.  Government 
proof  of  all  this. 

Its  freedom  from  dangerous,  rank  impurities  gives  Shaker  Table 
Salt  a  pure,  delicate  flavor — a  "saltiness"  and  savor  not  found  in 
other  table  salt,  and  the  fineness  of  grain  in  Shaker  Table  Salt 
enables  you  to  flavor  food  as  delicately  as  the  most  fastidious 
taste  could  wish. 

Avoid    Dangerous  Substitutes — Order  Shaker  Table 
Salt  from  Your  Grocer  Today 

Shaker  Table  Salt  costs  about  10  cents  iyear  more  than  common, 
rank,  sharp,  bitter-tasting,  coarse,  gritty,  soggy,  lumpy,  danger- 
ously i  mpure  salt. 

Tke  Diamond  Cryital  Salt  Co.,  Sution     D12  St.  Clair.  Hi<^ 

Shaker  Table  Salt,  Dianiund  Crystal  Cooking  Salt.    Makers  of 

The  Only  Salt  99  7-10  per  cent  Pure 
— Proved   Best   by  Govenunent  Test 

••Saltiest"— Purest    Salt 


From 
AU 
Good 
Grocers 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Uontbly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.    It  will  be  appreciated. 
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When  you  buy  a  rue  or  carpet,  don't  re«t  your 
decision  alwolutely  on  the  appearance  and  design. 

Co  farther  than  that. 

Be  sure  to  look  for  the  name  "Whittall"  (as  indicated 
above)  woven  in  the  back.  Look  carefully — the  name 
does  not  show  prominently  in  some  colors.  If  it  is  a 
genuine  "Whitt«Jl"  it  will  be  there  just  the  same. 

In  this  name  you  have  a  guarantee  of  proved  value — 
of  longest  wearing  qualities — a  guarantee  that  it  is  made 
of  selected  pure  wool,  closely  woven,  colored  with  dyes 
subjected  to  the  severest  test. 

"Whittall"  rugs  and  carpets  will  retain  their  original 
coloring  and  beauty  throughout  succeeding  years  of  wear 
The  beautiful  finish  and  lustre  are  a  lasting  delight. 

We  make  rugs  of  many  sizes — for  every  conceivable 
purpose — offering  a  wide  range  of  design  to  fit  any 
decorative  scheme. 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  to  see  "Whittall"  rugs  and 
carpets.  U  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us  direct, 
giving  his  name. 

We  want  you  to  have  our 

Free  Booklet,    Series   J 

Hoyr  carpets  and  i^gs  are  made, 

and  how  to  select  them.'' 

It  is  full  of  helpful  suggestions  on  floor  covering. 

Write  for  it  today. 

WHTITALL'S,  29  Brussels  Sl,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

M 


MEDAL  OF  HIGHEST  AWARD 

"^  JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION 

AidTONF.to  Your  Stationery  in 

the  OFFICE.  BANK,  SCHOOL 

or    HOME    bv     using    ontu    the 
Waihburne  Patent  Adjustable 

Uf\  V»    PAPER 
U.IV.    FASTENERS 

V^  ^^Si^W^^        There  is  genuine  pleasure  in 
'jr^      their  use  as  wril  as  Perfect  Se- 
\fj^      cnrity.    Easily  put  on  or  taken 
I  '"*-'  off  with  the  thumb  and  Gnger. 

I  Can  be  used  repeatedly  and  "ihev  alaaus  work-  "      Made  ol 
bran,  3  sizes.     Put  up  in  bras*  boxes  of  100  Fasteners  each. 
I  Hfdsoine.    Compact.    Stronf.    No  Slippioc,  NEVER! 

All  Stationers.  Send  10c  for  sample  Lex  uf  SO,  assorted. 
J  Illustrated  booklet  free.      Liberal  jiicounl  lo  the  trade. 

iThe  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Health,  Strength  and  Figure 

culture,  for  men,  women  and  children, 
hor  a  abort  time  I  will  give,  by  mail,  up- 
on receiptof  $1.00,  complete  instruction 
that  will  quickly  give  you  health  from 
correct  breathing,  develop  and  expand 
flat  and  hollow  busta,  ntraightrn  and 
square  round.atooping  ahouldera.giving 
a  fine  erect  figure,  and  doubling  ynur 
strength.  Braces  and  artificial  mrnnR 
will  not  do  this.  If  you  have  tried,  yni 
know.  A  hollow  chest  and  stooping 
ahouldcTS  crush  the  vital  organs  of  the  body.  If  you  are 
suffering  from  loss  of  vitality,  or  chronic  ailments,  or 
desire  lo  correct  your  figure  in  any  wajr  that  would  make 
It  more  pleasing  to  you,  if  loo  thin,  or  too  fleshy,  write 
me,  telling  me  your  faults  in  hcnlth  or  figure,  and  I  will 
tell  you,  without  charge,  whether  I  can  help  you  or  not. 

Eucles  Pln^iiqae  IiutnKtioD ,  Dcpi.  Z.  7 1  OB  Milk  By((.,Su  Frafldsco,  Cal. 


Command  Admiration 

"Many  business  men  say  how  much  they  admire  my 
smooth  edge  Book  Form  Cards,"  writes  one  of  our 
customers. 

Think  of  the  effect  such  a  business  card  has  on  the 
opinion  of  your  prospective  customer. 

Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards  have  set  a  new 
standard  of  business  card  perfection. 

Send  for  a  sample  book,  detach  the  cards  one  by 
one,  and  you  will  see  why  they  command  attention  and 
compel  admiration.  You  will  be  astonished  when  you 
see  their  smooth  edges. 

51  years  of  successful,  progressive  experience  in 
designing  and  engraving,  assures  you  of  the  quality  and 
distinctiveness  you  have  always  wanted. 


Our  Smart  Card 
in  Case 


The  JOHN  B.AVICGINS  COMPANY 

SOLK  MAM  I  AtTUKKKS 

Engravers       Die  Embossers       Plate  Printers 

2-4  EAST  ADAMS  STREET.  CHICAGO 


OSTRICH     PLUME 


BUY  DIRECT  from  the  PRODUCER 

is  magnificent 
French  Curl  Ost- 
:h  Plume  is 
full  17-in.  in 
length,  made 
of  the  high- 
est grade 
hard  flue 
s  t  r  i  c  h  . 
elected 
o  m  the 
male  bird. 
Has  a  very 
(lossy  fiber  and 
is  extra  wide,  with 
heavy  drooping  head. 
Let  us  send  you  this  Plume  on  appro- 
val. Send  us  I  5c  to  pay  express  charges, 
and  we  will  send  you  this  beautiful  Plume 
in  bipck,  white  or  colors,  to  your  express 
office  COD  with  privilege  of  examination. 
It  Mtixfiu'tory  pay  tlie  cxtircu  anient  $1  U.'>  siul  tho 
Pluiiio  i>  yours.  If.  tioworor,  you  d<>  imt  tliiiik  tins  tlio 
mMt  marvolims  mliio  \"U  oxrr  saw,  if  T"Ii  run  dupliinlo  <>( 
ynur  dealor  for  loss  ihau  $*•  00.  t4>ll  tlio  oxptrKS  au'^iii  t4>  return 
tho  Plume  lo  us  nnil  wc  will  rrtuad  yoar  !&«.  Or.  it  yon  prrfrr  to 
rx'iirt  tho  tiill  sniiMint,  $1  M,  wo  will  svikI  tho  Pliiiiio  hy  rnurn  umil, 
pn«lair«  prrpaid,  and  if  uot  satiHfnrtorv,  wo  will  promptly  refund  ytnir 

my      Wo  lako  all  tho  rUk.     For  cunipJcte  lino  i>(  OsUich  Feathers, 

writo  for  frno  ratalo(Ua 

SDr^  I  A  I     ••■"''•  I**''"'"  OSTHMII  PM-HF  «t  O    9« 
r^QV^IMLi  III.AtK  AM)  lOI.OK.H  ^^ZJES. 

South  African  Importinf  Co.,  Dcpt.  67,  1841  Wakash  At.,  Chicato 


MOVING   WEST? 


Household  Qoods  shipped  at  Redarod  Kates  to  mid 
from  Western  States.  Ttirongh  cars  avoiding  trausfur. 
Uolored  maps  free.    Write  for  particulars. 

rmAMm-COMTIMXMTAL    rrtmiOHT    CO. 
M1&  0  D»mrbortt  9t.,  ChlCMgo. 
am  mBromdy^my,    Mmw     York.        


\^LUE*5'L° 

BLACK   / 
/WHITE 

/  AND 

/colors/ 


25 


SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS 


10c 


Unii  '  ■     '         '  I  .Scrnrrv.  I'rrtty  Girls, 

Birll  -..U.S.  ftattlr.hips,  Ni- 

ag>ii..  .ipitol.rlr.  Sold  by  some  stores  at 

2  for  5c  and  othrm  :)c  rnth.     IMiaac«S(adis,6S  W.  BrsWway.N.Y. 


Don't   fofKit   lo   luciillon  TJif   rui'itlv   Muiittitjr   whi-ii  dtnlliig   witb   sdvcrtlsirs.      It   w'.W    1"'   op|>rr.  luted. 
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GOOPER'S 

l|?0rgij,al 


f 


While  good  dressers  never  neglect  their  underwear, 
few  get  the  maximum  amount  of  fit,  comfort  and  wear 
from  the  money  invested.  Why?  Because  the  garments 
they  buy  are  of  faulty  construction. 

Cooper's  Spring  Needle  Knit  Underwear  is  more  than  the 

most    elastic    and    perfect  fitting — it  is   the    most   thoroughly 

made    of  any    and    all    moderately  priced    underwear.     It    is 

reinforced  at  points  of  strain  by  5//^  stays — the  collar  is  unap- 

proached — the  buttons  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary  kind. 

These  points  of  excellence  added  to  the  best  fabric  on  earth  are 

responsible  for  its  popularity.      Try  a  silk  lisle  suit  for  spring   and 

summer  wear.     All  sizes.     Get  the  genuine. 

COOPER  MFG.  CO.,  Bennington,  Vermont 


CATALOG  Now  Ready 

Larger   and  better  than   ever 

before.      120  pages  and 

cultural  directions. 


Mailed  to 

any  address  free 

if  you'll  mention  this  paper. 

THE  CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO. 
SEATTLE  AND  rORTLAXD 


Dealers 

Sell 

Seeds 


CALIFORNIA 

Ostriches^  # 

Interesting  facts  con- 
cerning them 

An  ostrich  egg  weighs  three  pounds 
and  contains  thirty  times  as  much  meat 
as  a  hen's  egg.  An  ostrich  chick  sttinds 
twelve  inches  high,  when  hatched. 

An  ostrich  grows  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  a 
month  until  six  months  old.  A  fuIl-gro%^rn 
bird  measures  eight  feet  high  and  weighs 
more  than  300  pounds. 

When  running,  the  ostrich  has  a  stride  of 
22  feet.  The  bill  of  an  ostrich  opens  four 
inches,  and  oranges  are  easily  sweJlowed 
whole. 


CATALOCUE  FREE 

Bemntitnllr  illustrated,  rontains  interesting  his- 
tory ot  ostrirh  fHrminf;  in  California.  How  the 
feathers  are  ^rown,  clipped  and  eared  for,  and  a 
eomplete  priee  list  of  all  our  latest  styles  of 
plumes,  boas,  stoles,  muffs,  fans,  ete. 


Tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  make 
it  a  point  to  visit  the  Cawston  Fso'm. 

A  Cawston  ostrich  plume  makes  a  delight- 
ful souvenir  of  the  Golden  State. 

Direct  to  you  at  producer's  prices.  Free 
delivery— satisfaction  guturanteed. 

PAV/3TON 

V^      03TRI0M    FARM 

p.  O.  BOX  67    PASADENA.  CALIFORNIA 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  wlien  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Look   for   Yourself 
^in  tliis  Ust 

It  includes  a  few  of  the  people  who  could  use 
the  R-S   Motorcycle  with   pleasure  and  profit. 

In  the  country,  by  the  man  who  wishes  to 
travel  faster  and  farther  than  the  horse  can  carry 
him,  and  at  lower  cost — the  farmer,  stockman, 
physician  or  clergyman. 

In  the  city,  by  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  for  utility  and  recrea- 
tion ;  by  the  office  or  factory  worker 
with  a  suburban  home.     The 

R-S  Motorcycle 

is  needed  by  these  and  by  many  other 
men.  It  costs  nothing  to  house.  It 
costs  but  a  trifling  fraction  of  a  cent 
per  mile  to  use.  Speed  enough  to  win 
anywhere,  and  safety  and  comfort  too. 
Service,  durability  and  real  worth,  far 
beyond  its  cost. 


Catalogue  free.    Agents  wanted, 

READING  STANDARD  CO., 
404  Water  Street.  Reading.  Pi 


Rife  Automatic 
rauHc  Ram 

(Water  Pumped  by  WaUr  Power) 

No  Attention  —  No 
Expense — Runs  Contin- 
uously. 

Country   Homes — Formal    Garden*— 

Farms  —  Town    Plants  —  Irrigation- 
Railroad  Tanks  —  Dairies — Etc 

7,000  in  operation.     8C%  efficiency  devel- 
oped.    Catalogue  and  estimate  Free. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO..  2155  Trinity  Bide.  New  York 


GET  A  COPY  OF  OUR  NEW  BOOKLET 

whirh  fully  dox'i  i>>cs  Uie  Kigiil  Kiikhic  The  enthnc.  as  a  ciisIoiikt 
rifcrs  to  it,  "Hint  is  perfectly  satisf.ulory  in  every  respect— that  liat 
nin  70(10  inili'D  without  one  niinutostuppaee  mid  runiu  sui>x,thly  at 
n  watch."   Un't  that  the  oogine  you  want  myour  boat  thii  luinnier? 

nEuALENGINES 

are  built  on  ftound  prineipl^s  by  prmrtieal 
nrn  who  liavo  liad  years  of  exponenco  in 
marine  cnirine  building.  Our  record  — not  a 
■ingle  enKine  retarnrd  to  n*  In  the  taut  two 
yearn — proves  tho  rcliat)itity  and  durability 
of  KegBl  Engines.  We  make  Regal  enK'nes  in 
hich  speed, and  heavydutyenKinesfromS  H. 
P.  to  45  H  P  and  from  2  to  4  cylinders  Our 
advice  on  your  motor  problems  will  be  cheer- 
fully given.  Send  us  your  name  and  address 
for  a  copy  of  our  new  bo'.klet  19,  beffire  tho  siipi  i.   ,-.        , .i 

REGAL  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO..  55  W.  Pearl  St.COLDWATER.  MICH. 


MAKE  A  MOTOR  BOAT  OF 
ANY  BOAT  IN  FIVE  MINUTES 

You  can  do  it  with  the  Waterman 
Outboard  Motor,  which  you  can 
quickly  attach  (and  detach)  to  the 
stern  of  any  skiff,  low  boat,  dinshy, 
punt,  sail  boat,  and  have  a  aood 
motor  boat.  It  is  not  a  toy,  but  a 
reliable  2  H.  P.  Marine  Motor  that 
will  drive  an  18-foot  row  boat  7 
miles  an  hour,  4  hours  on  gallon 
Rasoline.  Simplest  motor  made. 
Weight  40  lbs.  Equipped  with 
Schebler  Carburetor.  Four 
years'  successful  results  behind  it. 
Send  for  Catalog  C.  Canoe 
Motors,  I.  2,  3,  4  Cylinders  — 
CatakwK.  Standard  Type  Motors,  1  to  30  H.  P.— Catalog  A 

WATERMAN  MARINE  MOTOR  CO 

1511  Fort  Street,  West,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN.  U.S.A. 

Send  for  our  free  Boat  Book 

Do  not  think  of  buying  a  launch  until  you 

^  U  1^^""  °'''  Four  Launch 

Bargains 

Only  $  1  2  1  for 
this  complete    16 
J,   -^  foot  launch.     2'/-^ 

H.  P.  guaranteed,  self-starting  engine. 

$144for9.':;  mile  per  hour  "Speedway."  $1S3  for 
canopy  topped  _  Witjner."  $160  for  Auto-topped  3 
H.K  Comfort.  AN  16  feet  in  length.  Engine  result  of  30 
years  experience.  Weedless  wheel  and  rudder.  Shipped 
immediately  on  approval.   Send  postal  for  our  handsome 

catalogue  today — it  sagem.  ^j_  i    , 

C.  T.  WRIGHT  ENGINE  CO.     lF^1w^i8"f  ^''^ 
-■  '        ■      A.^-~ 


704  Washington  St.,  Cretnville.  Midi. 


PERFECTION  ^^<?.JJL^ 


2  to  25  ?: 


1  to 
4  Cylindtrs 

hfr         *^V  Xh«  mort  complst*.   efficient  and   snrrwsful  motor  y«»  Prodorrd.    PImpla,  ••rrleeabia  and  r«»r«n«^  ■»«»- 

611  i,  /X  ^  f  artory,     Nona  run  inioolber.     Always  ready  to  ro  and  like*  hard  work.     BUrU  on  quarUr-turn  of  nywh««I. 

"  V  lj'%<"rr«c»d»sl»D.  B«»niaUrials,  workmanship  and  flnlsh  WrlUalonra  for  haii<ls..nnir»Ul.>i  wbicb  IlliistraUW 
P  a/eJe^rr  part  In  daUIJ,  and  (Itm  conciss.  practical  Information  thatarary  aorlon  »"'Ter  .li.uld  h^\«.  Kind  out 
•         r'^'fof  younalt  about  oar  "8qa*r«  1>^>'*  P'*"  "''''•'  I'I^mc"  •»«rT  b.iy.r     P.^ul  brines  f-.ll  Inforn.atlon. 

Complete         THE  CAILLE  PERFECTION  MOTOR  CO.,  1375  Znd  Arm.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


PATENTS 

'  SECURED   OR    FEE     RETURNED 

Pksb  opinion  a«  to  patentability.  Send  for  Guide  Book 
and  What  To  Invent,  eneat  publication  <or  free  diatri- 
biition.    Patenta  aecured  by  ua  advertiaed  free. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  800  F  Street.  N.  W..   Washintfton.  D.C. 


Fish  wm  Bite 


on  ifyoo 

4.    .t     Unit 

■    MMh. 
(lit 


like  huiiKTV  wolvoa  any  f 

UHO  MAlili'    1   1  *H.t.i:UK 
over  dl»OOV»Tf<l  fur  : 

IfyonllkotopuU  ou 

anill'ft.  iiikI  <iitih  II  I  r'!^ 

M'tfallto  try  tliln  »..Ti.hTi\ii  l»tt. 
u  h<4s M«w>na  aroo<i  riniitnK  nent 
!M.   PerfsotaatTafartlon  <>rmon«r 

ru(ui><i>-<-    i.i'r«itlnirDooklet_anfl  prlcio  Hut  oC 

flatawmifii'H  hiM'oliUtloa  froo.    Writ*  for  thoin. 

^KrOHlSU^UY,   I>Mk  a.      St.  Lonla.  Mo 
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Baek  to  ms  OM  Job 

Promoted—Couldn't  "Make  Good"— Put  Back  at  liisOld  Job- 
Humiliated — Confidence  Gone — Opportunity  Killed, 

Suppose  you  were  advanced — as  indeed  you  hope  to  be — would  you  be  prepared 
for  your  new  duties — or  would  you  make  a  "hit  or  miss"  effort  and  end  in  dismal 
failure  through  lack  of  training  7 

The  element  of  "failure"  need  never  enter  into  your  career  if  you  have  the  special 
training  such  as  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton  can  impart  to 
you  in  your  spare  time.     Success  will  be  doubly  sure  because  I.  C.  S.  training  makes 
you  an  expert  at  your  chosen  occupation.     Keeps  you  moving  up.     Raises  your  salary. 
Helps  you  to  get  both  hands  on  a  better  position— where  before  you  merely  viewed  it 
from  a  distance.    Malies  you  a  Success!   By  marking  the  attached  coupon  you  will  learn  how 
you  can  be  helped.     Mark  it  now.     Doing  so 
costs  you  only  the  postage.     Marking  the  cou- 
pon is  in  no  way  binding. 


How  Yon 
Can  Compel  Success: 

You  can  quickly  and  easily  put  yourself  in 
a  position  to  earn  more  through  I.  C.  S.  help 
without  leaving  home  or  giving  up  your  posi- 
tion, r/ierc  are  no  bool(S  to  buy.  So  long  as 
you  can  read  and  write  the  I.  C.  S.  has  a  way 
to  make  you  successful. 

^  About  300  students  every  month  VOLUN- 
TARILY report  salaries  raised  through  I.  C.  S. 
help.     During  January  the  number  was  287 

A  postage  stamp    brings   you    the  very 

information  you  need  to  break  away  from 

Failure  and  win  Success.    Is  your  future 

worth  it?  Does  your  ambition  justify  it? 

Then,  by  all  means  mark  and  mail  the 

coupon  NOW — before  you  forget  it 


SALmmiHGcoum 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box    874 ,  Boranton,  Pa. 

Please  explain, wtthoatfnrtlier  obligation  on  m^  part,  hov 
I  can  qnalify  for  emplojment  or  adTaooemenl  in  the  position 
before  which  I  haro  marked  X 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
AdierUse  meat  Writer 
Show  €ar<l  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Oommerclal  Law 
lUnstrator 
OItII  t^errloe 
Chemist 

Textile  MIU  Supt. 
Electrician 
Elec  Engineer 


Beehan.  Drmnghtsmaa 
Telephone  Engineer 
Elec.   LaghtlngSopU 
Hech.  Engineer 
Flnmber  A  Steui  Fitter 
Stationary  Engl 
OItU  Engineer 
Bnilding  Cont  raotoi 
AreUtee'lDranghUiiiao 
Architect 

Stmetural  Englaeer 
Banking 
Mining  Engineer 


Street  and  No._ 
City 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 


PACIFIC  MONTHLY— ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


CROOKED  SPINES-STRAIGHTENED 

(  I  RE  TOURSELP  OR  TOrR  CHILD  AT  HOWE.  WITHOrT  PAIS  OR  IJtrOITESIESCK 
Ut'  iuNT  8PUAI.  UtFUKJUTI  WITH  TUK  WONDEUFtL  SUELUUX  APPLUNCh. 
No  matter  how  old  yoa  are,  or  how  long  you  have  suffered,  or 
what  kind  of  spinal  deformity  you  have,  there  is  a  cure  tor  you  by 
meani  of  the  wonderful  Sheldon  Appliance.  It  is  u  Grm as >tecl  and 
yetelutic  at  the  riirht  places.  It  give;  an  even,  perfect  sup|>ori  to 
tlie  weakened  or  deformed  spine.  It  is  as  ea:  y  to  take  off  ur  put  on 
a3  a  Coat,  cau^^es  no  inconvenience,  and  does  not  chafe  or  irritate. 
No  one  can  notice  you  are  wearing  il. 

CURE  YOURSELF  AT  HOME. 

The  Sheldon  Appliance  is  made  to  order  to  fit  each  individual  perfectly. 
Wei -hsounces,  whereother  supports  wei  h  p<»:rid8.     The  price  is  within  the 
reach  of  all.    Huudreda  of  dociura 


We  Gaarantee  Satisfaction  and  Let  Yob  Use  It  30  Days 

If  you  or  your  child  are  suffering  from  any  spinal  trouble,  hunchback,  or 
crooked  spine,  write  at  once  for  new  book  with  fuU  inforuiatinn  aud  refer- 
ences.   We  have  strong  testimonials  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 


PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO..        138  4th     St..  Jamestown,  N.  Y 


1909  YALE  3K   H.  P.  MOTORCYCLE  — $200 

Made  for  men  with  good  red  blood 

,  An  Ameriran  Oettcrnieiit  of  the  finest foreicn  models. 

Easy    running      p<.worfiil      reliable     swift.       Uen't 
decide  before  yon  learn  all  abont  the  '09  Yale. 

2%  H.  P.  YALEUCAUFORNIA 
MOTORCYCLE.  $125 

Tale  &  Snell  Bicycles  fittod  with  Humey  Handle 

Bar.  are  the  acknowledged  leaders  the  country  over* 
1909  Catalogues  show  why. 

CONSOLIDATED    PACKAGE    CAR  —  $100 

S.)lve8  the  nrolilem  of  smalt  deliveries  at  a  profit.     A  m..ncy-saver  for  every  retail  business.     Ask  today  for  FRKE  CATALOGUE  of  ^^^ 

r;^":ra.::.t  the  consolidated  MFG.  CO.  1726Feniwood  AYe.Joledo,Ohio.U.S.A.    1 


THE 


GROW  MUSHROOMS 

BIG    AND   QUICK    PROFITS 

Small  Capital  to  Start 

A  Safe  Business 

Over  12  years'  experience  enables  me 
to  give  practical  and  reliable  instructions 
in  the  business.  From  a  start  with  only 
a  few  dollars  capital  I  built  up  the  largest 
mushroom  farm  in  America.  No  matter 
what  your  occupation  is  or  where  you  are 
locatc<l,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
athorouKh  knowledgeof  this  paying  busi- 
ness. I  have  shown  thousands  of  men  and 
women  how  to  grow  mushrooms  success- 

I                                                      fully  and  will  gladlyshow  you.   Send  for 
Ixtokgirlngparticulansndinforrnation.how  to  start,  cost,  etc.  Enclose 
2csUmp.    Address  JACKSON  MUSHROOM  FARM 
3170  N.  Western  Ave. Chicago,  Illinois 


IT  PAYS  BIG 
To  Amuse  The 
Public   With 


Motion  Pictures 


No  experience  necessary  as  our  Instrue- 
tion  B<K>k  and  "Business  Guide"  tellsall. 
We  furnish  Complete  OutfiU  with  Big  Ad- 
vertising Posters,  etc.  Humorous  dramas 
brimful  of  fun,  travel,  history,  religion, 
temperance  work  and  sonKt  illustrated. 
One  man  can  do  it.  AstoiilBblnr  Op- 
portunity in  any  locality  for  a  man 
with  a  little  money  to  show  in  churches, 
srli*M>l  houses,  lodge  halls,  theatres,  etc 
Profits  910  to  ovpr  $100  per 
nirht.  Others  do  it,  why  not  yon  ? 
lt*s  easy;  write  to  us  and  we'll  toll  you 
h.>w.  CatAloKlK*  Free. 
Western  AmascmeBt  Supply  Co.,  1044  GoUes  Gale  Av.,  Su  Frudtca.CaL 


•^^ 


Swift  and  Silent  ^~— ii . __ ■■■■-"  Safe  and  Strong 

OCv«».*%.«-k    D.M.wa«.M,«a    T^.««.«>r.»^M    Mannfactnred  .Complete    by    the    Pioneer    Gasoline  Motor  Builder. 

r lerCe  r  OWer  UOrieS  U  ft.  speed  7  mile$,  $75-16ft.  speed  7 i  miles,  $87.50 
PIEIRCE  Dories  are  noiseles.<),  8]K-e<1y  and  so  simple  the  boys  and  ^irls  cuu  openile  thetn.  The  14  ft. 
dory  will  carry  5  people,  has  3  .scats,  as  pictured  above.  The  lO  ft.  dory  has  4  seats  and  will  carry  ^. 
All  are  made  stiff,  strong  and  staunch.  Motor  works  on  the  water,  preventing  vibration.  „  Weight  is 
little  more  Uian  that  of  a  strong  row  boat.  Costs  what  a  good  row  boat  did  a  few  years  ego.  Ideal 
for  hunting  W  p-.^-o-f^^  Pia«>4*a  Has^ao  ^'^  K'^'*  perfect  service.  We  furnish  free  any 
and  fi.shing.  "C  UUdrauiee  lierCC  l/OneS  drfcrlive  part  within  Five  years.  2  gallons  of 
fuel  will  run  one  18  hours.  For  a  safe,  durable  and  entirely  sea  worthy  .small  Dory  notliing  can 
equal  these  14  and  16  ft.  PIERCE  Boats.  We  make  other  boats  up  to  40  ft  If  interested  send  4  cts. 
pi^^^^-v  17*%#w«w«4-k  C^^s,  *®  ^^*  Street  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  our  complete  Motor 
A    16rC6  EjIlKinC  V^O*    Racine,  Wis.      Boat  Catalog.    Motor  and  Dory  Catalog  sent  frte. 
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What's  the  Truth  About 
Sixes  vs.  Fours  ? 

Many  an  automobile  owTier  and  prospective  buyer  asks  this  question ;  and  here 
is  the  best  answer  we  can  give : 

Theoretically  the  six  so  far  outshines  the  four  that  the  four  hardly  casts  a  shadow. 

"Four"  makers  do  not  advertise  the  superiority  of  the  four — they  wait  until  their 
salesmen  reach  you  personally,  and  then  they  say  that  the  six  is  great  in  theory, 
"but—." 

That  "but — "  is  meant  to  get  you  to  buy  a  four.  Its  true  import  is,  that  most 
of  the  makers  who  have  experimented  with  sixes  (probably  the  maker  whose  sales- 
man sees  you,  is  one  of  them)  have  not  reached  success. 

But  (and  here's  a  "but"  that  is  positive,  not  negative)  know  this :     The 


reached  success  nearly  two  years  ago.  So  great  has  been  its  success  that  the  Winton 
Company  has  not  produced  a  four-cylinder  car  since  June,  1907.  We  could  not  in 
good  conscience  try  to  sell  you  a  four  in  competition  with  the  Winton  Six. 

We  are  in  business  to  sell  cars.  Do  you  suppose  for  a  minute  that  if  our  sixes 
were  not  better  than  fours  (and  by  the  way,  the  old  Winton  Model  M  of  1907  is 
today  as  good  a  four  as  you  are  likely  to  find  anywhere),  we  would  have  put  our 
factory,  our  investment,  our  faith  and  our  future  into  sixes  exclusively  ? 

Not  likely.  No,  just  give  us  credit  for  ordinary  business  judgment ;  and,  as  a 
precaution  against  being  influenced  to  buy  a  four  on  misinformation  or  misleading 
suggestion,  get  the  facts  about  the  Winton  Six. 

Two  sizes — $3000  and  $4500.  Our  literature  is  fully  explanatory.  "Twelve 
Rules  to  Help  Buyers"  and  "The  Difference  Between  Price  and  Value"  are 
especially  helpful.     Write  today. 


THE   WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO. 

Member  Association  Licensed  Auto.  Mfrs. 
110  BEREA  ROAD.      CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Winton  Branch  Houses  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis,  Seattle  and  San  Francisco. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Paclflc  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertlserg.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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PONTOOSUC  STEAMER  RUGS 

make  the  most  distinctive  and  yet  practical  wrap  you  can  imagine.     The  colors 
are  fast  and  the  rugs  are  as  durable  as  they  are  beautiful.       Our  new  tartan 
or  Scotch  plaid  rugs  are  the  finest  in  America,  being  60  x  72  in  size,  abso- 
lutely all  wool  and  are  guaranteed  for  wear  and  satisfaction. 

These  unusual  rugs  cost  only  $10  each,  or  about  half  what  imported 
ones  do.       Send  at  once  for   illustrated    booklet,   showing   rugs  in    colors. 
Ask  your  dealer  first,  and  if  he  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

PONTOOSUC  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.  ::  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Established  A.  D.  1827 


J 


you  join  eight  hundred  successful  men? 

If  you  were  assured  that  over  800  men  were  makins  a  success  of  a  new  and  independent  business,  you 
would  feel  like  investigating  it,  wouldn't  you?  You  would  want  to  know  how  much  money  they  were 
making— how  they  did  it— how  long  it  took  them,  wouldn't  you?  And  if  those  800  experienced,  suc- 
cessful men  were  ready  to  help  you,  it  would  be  still  more  worth  your  while,  wouldn't  it?  That  is  the 
plan  of  our  Co-operative  Bureau.  The  members  get  valuable  business  from  each  other  and  from 
business  firms  everywhere.    Read  these  few  examples. 

"To  date  I  have  collected  $1717.^0,  my  commissions  being  $664.50;  my  be»t  day  netted  me  $67.72" 
writes  R.  Packer,  Bellingham,  Wash.,  three  months  after  starting.  "My  first  day  in  business  paid 
me  $35"  says  A.  J.  Bournassa,  a  New  England  beginner.  "Ninety-five  per  cent  of  accounts  we  con- 
sidered worthless  are  payins  in  full— commission  on  a  single  day  recently  was  over  $40"  reports  A- 
G.  Kampmeier,  of  Iowa- 

NOTHING  TO  BUY-NOTHING  TO  SELL 

We  will  fit  you  fori  new,  uncrowded  field — we  teach  you  how  to  open  and  conduct  a  Collsellon  Aganey.      Erery  bus), 
nessand  professional  man  needs  your  service — his  collections  must  be  made.     We  show  you  how  to  t>ecome  an 
how  to  get  the  money  for  him — bow  to  earn  a  handsome  income  for  yeuraalf. 


W.  A.  Stirrer.  President 


Are  you  enough  Interested  to  Investigater    Will  you  consider  CONVINCING  EVIDENCEf    Then  write  today  (or  "Free 
Pointers  on  The  Collection  Business"  and  our  new  ••TESTIMONY  BOOK'    sent  postpaid.     Dolt  n«w. 

AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE,    246  State  Street,     DETROIT,  MICH. 


.      f  J 


^^$1,500  a  Year  for  Life 

Aiur  one  who  can  spare  $2.50  or  more  a  month  can  purchase  an  undivided  interest  in 
our  13,000-acre  rubber  plantation  in  Tropical  Mexico.  $23  a  month  paid 
through  the  development  period  of  our  plantation,  should  bring  you  an  aver- 
age revenue  o(  $1,500  a  year  net  profit  as  long  as  you  live,  and  leave  an 
annuity  for  your  heirs,  if  you  wish  to  save  for  old  age  or  provide  for  the  days 
when  you  feel  entidcd  to  retire  from  constant  work,  this  is  a  most  excellent 
opportunity.  It  is  more  profitable  than  life  insurance,  and  not  so  long  to  wait; 
safe  as  city  real  estate,  yet  not  so  costly;  better  than  a  savings  bank  for  the  profit 
is  greater. 
All  wealth  comes  from  the  earth,  and  our   I  5,000  acres  vrell  wratered,  accessible  to 

markets,  and  superintended  by  an  experienced  and  capable  American  manager,  should 

yield  large  and  steady  profits. 

We  are  changing  tne  production  of  crude  rubber  from  the  primitive  and  destructive 

methods  heretofore  employed  by  the  natives  to  the  most  scientific  and  successful  plan 

known  to  modern  forestry. 

There  is  nothing  speculative  about  crude  rubber.     It  can  be  sold  every  day  in  the  year 


in  any  market  in  the  world  at  a  price  that  has  been  steadily  increasing  foryeark.  For  a  Quar- 
ter of  a  century  the  'world's  supply  has  been  spoken  for  months  before  it  rrachca  the 


w 

■      ^1^1  civilized  market.     The  price  has  doubled  in  a  decade,  and  the  question  of  future  supply 

^^^^^  H      HH  is  of  vast  moment,  and  can  only  be  solved  by  the  scientific  cultivation  of  the  rubbertree. 

^^^^^■^Km^I^^^^  We  are  engaged  in  this  immensely  profitable  industry  on  a  large  scale,  having  nearly 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  one  million  rubber  trees  under  cultivation  which  will  be  producing  rubber  in  due  lime. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M  The  unusual  opportunity  is  now  open  to  you  to  secure   shares  in  our  plantation. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1  Elach  share  represents  an  undivided  interest  in  our  land,  up>on  which  we  expect  to  soon 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  have  growing  at  leaHt  1,500,000  rubber  trees  and  500,000  cocoanut  trees,  besides  other 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  tropical  products.  The  great  work  we  have  accompli^ed  absolutely  assures  the  sue- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  cess  of  our  enterprise. 

We  have  full  and  compl<;te  literature  showing  conclusive  facts,  logical  figures  and 
definite  references  of  good  character,  proving  beyond  any  doubt  that  our  proposition  ia 
bona  fide,  certain  and  profitable. 
It  is  worth  your  time  to  ask  for  our  booklets.  In  justice  to  yourself  you  should  provide  against  the  ravages  of  time, 
the  chances  of  poverty  and  the  misfortunes  of  ill  health,  by  making  an  investment  and  securing  n  competent  income 
that  will  coyer  all  neceaaary  living  requirements.  ^  Write  for  our  bookl«4:  *A  Safe  and  Profitable  Investment,' 
and  satisfy  yourself  that  our  statements  are  correct.  Over  900  people,  after  thoroughly  investigating  our  propo- 
sition, have  become  nmiocintrd  with  us  in  this  great  entrrprisc.  ^  Write  today  for  fa<  Is  which  will  put  you  in  close 
toticil  with  every  (Iclnil  of  our  plan.     Our  lilernturc  is  uni  Jree,  and  every  request  will  receive  iniiiiediato  attention. 

CONSERVATIVE  RUBBER  PRODUCTION  COMPANY 

eiO  Monckdnock  Buildintf.  Sart  Francisco,  Cal. 


ORE  or  OUH  15  MOHTBS 
OLD   TREES 


boo't  forget  to  mention  Tbn  Parlflc  Ifontbl/  whon  doalint  with  ■dTcrtiaom.     It   will   Im>  nppri><lnt<>d. 
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Holland  Shade  Opaque  Shade 

The  Difference  in  Material 

makes  the  difference  in  wear 


Brenlin  is  made  without  filling  of  any  kind. 

There  is  nothing  about  it  to  crack  like  opaque  shades. 
It  wears,  doesn't  develop  the  streaks  and  patches  that 
make  ordinary  shades  so  unsightly. 

And  it  really  shades.  It  doesn't  show  shadows  likft 
Holland.     It  won't  wrinkle,  won't  fade. 

Brenlin  is  made  in  all  colors  and  Brenlin  Duplex, 


light  one  side,  dark  the  other. 

■Write  tor  samples  and  name  of  dealer  in  your  town. 
If  your  deader  hasn't  it,  we  will  tell  you  where  to  get 
it  or  supply  you  direct      Write  to-day. 

7-Joot  shade,  38  in.  wide,  complete  with  best  roller,  $1.00 
Other  sizes  in  proporlion. 

CHAS.  W.  BRENEMAN  &  CO.,  2067-2077  Reading  Road, 

Cincinnati. 


Patented   1906.     Trade  Mark  Registered 

Really  shades  and  wears 


fkr\  AND  "P^AR"  COMPLETE 
lUU      I^N.     READY  TO 


GRAinOIOKS 

Made  In  The  Largest  And  Most 
Up  To  Date  Plant  In  The  World 

DEVOTED  EXCLUSIVELY  TO  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE OF  TWO  CYCLE  MARINE  MOTORS 


c^- 


^^ip 


Why  the"Motor  of  Quality?" 


RAINMAKER— ^^Hh','  a  h.  > 


Then  why  so  low  a  price  ? 


Because  we  built  and  equipped  a  modern  plant  —  the 
largest  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture 
of  two-cycle  marine  motors  —  especially  to  build  Gray 
Motors-NOTHING  ELSE. 

Because  we  devote  our  entire  capital  and  energy  m  the 
endeavor  to  produce  the  best  motor  it  is  possible  to  build. 

Because  we  concentrate  on  this  one  motor. 

Because  we  use  only  the  best  material  money  can  buy. 


It  is  simply  a  question  of  quantity.  We  are  vjrilling  to 
taJce  a  very  small  margin  on  each  motor  and  our  enormous 
output  gives  us  a  satisfactory  profit  in  the  aggregate. 

The  Gray  Motor  could  not  be  made  any  better  if  it 
cost  you  three  times  as  much — if  it  were  sold  for  a  higher 
price  we  could  not  sell  enough  to  keep  the  big  plant  busy. 

So  the  great  output  gives  us  the  low  cost  of  manufacture, 
and  quality  and  lovr  price  gives  us  the  necessary  market  for 
the  great  output. 


3  to  40  H.  P.      Write  for  catalog  and  story  of  how  these  motors  are  made 


GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY 


38  Leib  Street,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Dou't  forget  to  moution  The  Pacinc  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Why  the  Automatic 
Refrigerator  Saves  Ice 

The  Automatic  Refrigerator  is  a  box  within  a  box.  And  the  inner 
box  doesn't  touch  the  outer  box  except  for  about  one  inch  at  each 
corner.  The  construction  is  like  that  of  the  widely  advertised  vacuum 
bottles  which  will  keep  a  drink  ice-cold  for  forty-eight  hours.  The 
outside  heat  has  to  penetrate  eight  walls  to  reach  the  inside  of  the 
Automatic  Refrigerator.  Moreover,  the  inside  box  is  furnished  with 
a  heavy  lining  of  mineral  nvool.  This  is  the  best  non-conducior 
of  heat  that  is  known.  So  the  outside  warmth  simply  can't  get  in- 
side. The  mineral  wool  and  the  air  insulation  won't  let  it.  So  your 
ice  lasts  longer — your  foods  keep  better — and  you  save  money. 

The  Separate  Water  Cooler 

is  a  feature  that  commends  the  Automatic  to  all  who  know  the  value  of  sanitary  conditions.  The  cooler  is  lined 
with  white  porcelain  and  has  no  opening  into  any  other  part  of  the  refrigerator.  So  the  wafer  cannot  take  up  the 
odors  of  vegetables  and  meats.  The  cooler  of  the  Automatic  utilizes  space  that  is  wasted  in  other  refrigerators.  It 
fills  from  the  top,  so  any  gravity  system  of  filtering  can  be  used  with  it.  A  child  can  reach  the  spigot  with  ease. 
Side  Icing  Adjustable  Shelves  Less  Expense 

The  Automatic  is  the  original  lide-icins  re-  The  shelve*  in  the  Automatic  can  be  set  at  The  Automatic  Refrigerator  will  save  you 
friaeralor.  It  is  this  pnnciple  that  gives  it  the  any  height  and  in  any  position  you  want.  They  from  I  5  to25  percent  on  yourice  bills,  because 
automatic  drculalion.  The  cold  air  goes  rf»u,n  „„  be  changed  with  the  greatest  ease  in  a  "  shown  above  . I,  insulation  is  1 2  per  cent  bet- 
one  side.     The  warm  air  comes  up  the  other.      •„ „, „,    t  ^„„  ter  than  that  of  any  other  refngerator  made. 

Thus  a  continual  but  gentle  stream  of  coU  aif    ""^If  ■»»■»«■"  <*  *""«=•     .       .     ,  .       ,,  _,    And  the  insulation  of  the  doors  u  just  the  same 

pas«»  over  the  food  and  keeps  it  sweet  and  ,  Th«  arrangement  of  the  Automatic  allows  ^s  the  insulation  of  the  body!  The  pnce  of 
cool.  Such  ventilation  is  impossible  with  the  'or  about  one-fourth  more  shelf  room  than  you  the  Automatic  covers  a  wide  lanse.  It  u  made 
lehiseratoa  that  have  the  ice  at  the  top.  can  get  in  any  other  refrigerator  of  the  same  size,    to  fit  every  pocket-book. 

Ask  today  for  free  description  booklet  and  cross-section  showing  the  prindple  of  our  air  insulation. 
Also  for  the  name  of  the  dealer  who  can  show  you  an  Automatic  Refrigerator. 

ILLINOIS  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY   .    .    . 


Morrison,  Illinois 


2  Rats  in  1  Year 

let  alone,  produce  800.  Kill  the  two  now. 
Rat  Bis-kit  kills  every  time.  Rats  and  mice 
die  in  open  air  seeking  water. 

Rat  Bis-kit 

needs  no  mixing;  dry  and  clean.  Throw  it 
anywhere.  Sold  by  all  druggists  15c.  If 
yours  hasn't  it,  send  us  25c  for  one  or  60c 
for  three  boxes,  delivered  prepaid. 

The  Rat  Bitcnit  Co. , 3S  N.  Limeitone  St. ,  Springfield,  0. 


^tfM 


A  Happy 
Marriage 


^^^^^^  Depends    largely    en    a 

■r       ^^5^Py^        knowledge   of    the    whole 
>r  truth  about  self  and 

sex  and  their  relation  to  life  and  health.  This 
knowledge  does  not  come  intelligently  of  itself, 
nor  correctly  from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

UUuihaleJ) 

By  William  H.  Walling,  A.  A/..  M.  D., 
imparts  in  a    dear,  wholesome   way,  in  one 
volume : 

Xnowladic*  a  TixinR  M«n  HhnuM  Hut*. 

Knuwiodf*  a  Youdk  Hiialwnd  Slmuld  Hav*. 

Xnowlsdc*  •  Palhor  Mimild  Havn. 

Knnwisdn  a  Fathar  Mimild  liii|>iiri  t<<  Ilia  Son. 

Nadical  Knowladfa  a  llii>l«nd  Should  ll»<> 

lfn"wlrdr»  »  Ym.np  w -■■  ^'■■„],\  lUra. 

KnowUdKoa  Y'm...  '  Han. 

Kll"Wlr<l|t«lt  Moll 

Krx.wli-dKn  >  M..tl  ^rt  to  H*r  DaufhUr. 

Mivliial  KimwImlKo  n  V,  ,<•■,  SI.'mI.I  IUvo. 

Rich  Cloth  BiiMlinc,  Full  Cold  Stamp,  lUmstrattJ.  $2.00 

WriU  fur  "(Hilar  rooplr'i  Opiiiiom"  and  Tikl>la  i.f  ('..iit^iiU 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  1 45,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Don't  forget  to  meatlou  Tbo  I'sclltc  Muiitbljr   wli«-ii  Ui-altiiK   with  sdvurtUMTs.      U   will   Iw  «iii>ru»;Ul»iU. 
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A  FAIR 


In  the  majority  of  cases 
where  we  have  sold  the 
Burroughs  Machines, 
the  men  who  bought 
them,    first    thought 
they  had  no  use  for 
them.     They    were 
willing    to    eliminate 
any  possible   doubt, 
however,    by  giving 
the  Burroughs  a  fair 
trial.     You  can't  tell 
what  a  man  can  do  until 
you've  tried  him  on  your 
own  business.    No  more 
caoi    you    understand    the 
value  of  a  Burroughs  till  you've 
given  it  a  fair  trial,  and  found 
out   what   the   machine   can    do. 

If  you  wanted  an  efficient  man  for 
your  accounting  department,  and  you  found 
that  you  could  have  one  for  a  month's  trial  without 
salary — and  at  the  end  of  a  month  if  he  didn't  make  good  you  could 
fire  him  without  question,  you'd  jump  at  the  opportunity,  to  accept  that 
proposition,  wouldn't  you?     And  if  you  also  found,  after  the  man  had  made 
good,  that  you  could  keep  him  at  an  office  boy's  salary,  you'd  jump  at  that 
chance,  too.     Now,  here's  the  pomt — the 


(i\tne  out  of  every  ten  adding  a7id  listing  mac /lines  sold  are  Burroughs) 

Adding  and  Listing  Machine 

is  more  than  a  man  in  an  accounting  department ;  it  is  an  infallible  detail  biain  that  cannot  be  overworked. 

Try  a  Burroughs  on  Your  Own  Business  for  a  Few  Weeks  Free 

If,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  you  don't  want  it,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.    If  you  find,  as  we  beUeve  you  will, 
that  you  can't  get  along  without  it,  it  will  cost  you  to  keep  it  approximately  the  year's  salary  of  an  office  l>oy, 
and  you'll  get  the  equivalent  of  the  services  of  a  high  class  bookkeejaer  plus  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  speed  and 
accuracy.     That  is  your  fairest  means  of  knowing  just  what  a  Bunoughs  will  do  for  you. 

No  matter  what  the  size  or  nature  of  your  business,  whether  you  employ  a  staff  of  bookkeepers  or  do 
your  own  accounting,  there  is  a  Burroughs  to  meet  your  requirements  "head-on,"  lift  the  detail  load  from  the 
shoulders  of  your  employees  or  yourself,  and  give  a  fair  chance  for  creative,  business-building  efficiency.         ,-•'' 
Give  your  details  to  a  Burroughs  and  get  your  money's  worth  out  of  the  brains  in  your  employ.     Out 
of  58  different  machines,  hand  or  electric,  there's  one  particularly  adapted  to  your  business. 

Our  Book,  "A  Better  Day's  Work,"  contains  a  history  of  accounting  from  the  be- 
ginning,  together  with  a  clear  and  concise  revue  of  the  most  direct  present-day  business        ,-'' 
methods  and  systems.    It  isn't  a  Burroughs  catalog,    it  deserves  a  place  in  your  office  library. 


,-'       Please 

send  me 

one  free  copy, 

"A  Better  Day's 

Work"     P.M.4-"09 


Free  if  You'll  Ask  for  It 


Fill  out  the  coupon  or  write  to-day  for  full  information  regarding  the  trial 
of  a  Burroughs,  stating  the  firm  name  and  nature  of  your  business. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING   MACHINE    CO. 

57    Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 

''     Addres* 


lo... 
Firm  Name. 

Kind  c^  Businest 

Size  of  office  force 


£urope~66  High  Holborn,  Londou,  W.  C,  Eng. 
Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertlsera. 


It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Build  Your  Own  Boat  and  Save  Two-Thirds 

Anyone  can  put  together  my  knock-down  boats  or  build  a  boat  from  rough  lumber,  by  using  my  exact 
8i2e  printed  paper  patterns  and  illustrated  instruction  sheets.  I  can  sell  you  a  boat  for  about  one-third 
what  a  factory  would  charge.     If  you  want  to  know  how  it  can  be  done 

Send  for  my  new  1909  catalog  No.  22  today,  showing  100  new  models 


Each  one  embracing  all  the  requirements 
of  the  thoroughly  up-to-date  pleasure  boat 
— the  result  of  twenty-three  years'  exper- 
ience in  building  and  sailing  boats — from 
a  paddling  canoe  to  a  large  cruiser. 

Eight  years  ago  I  originated  the  pat- 
tern and  knock-down  system  of  boat- 
building. It  has  revolutionized  the  boat- 
building business.  Boats  built  by  my 
system  are  now  found  in  every  civilized 
comer  of  the  earth,  and  they  have  been 
built  by  amateurs  at  a  saving  of  just  two- 
thirds  of  what  they  would  have  cost  if 
bought  from  a  boat  builder  or  factory. 
Right  today  there  are  more  boats 
built  by  my  system  than  in  all  the 
boat  factories  put  together,  and 
mostly  by  inexperienced  men 
and  boys. 

Knock-down  frames  with  pat- 
^^^^^^^^  terns  and  instruc- 
"JQff   tions  from  $5.00 


My  engines  are  best 
described  in  catalog 
No.  22.  which  alxo 
Rives  a  combination 
discount  when  your 
order  Includes  en- 
gine and  K-D  frame. 


MY  GUARANTEE 

— You  Take  No  Risk 


I  absolutely  guarantee  that 
yon  will  be  perfectly  satis- 
fled  with  everything  yon 
purchase  of  me.  or  your 
money  will  be  instantly  re- 
funded.      O.  O.  BBOOKB. 


My  new  catalog  quotes  prices  on  knock- 
down frames,  patterns,  complete  knock- 
down boats,  motors,  hardware  and  fittings, 
knock-down  boathouses  and  completed 
boats  ready  to  run. 

In  addition  to  our  former  lines,  it  shows 
speed,  semi-speed  and  family  launches,  of 
the  "V-in,"  "V-out"  and  "V-plumb" 
stern  types.  Also  a  line  of  sea- going 
cruisers  and  light .  draught  tunnel  sterns, 
up  to  45  feet  in  length,  beams  up  to  9  feet. 
I  can  supply  you  with  the  frame-work 
for  your  boat,  shaped  and  machined,  every 
piece  fitted  ready  to  put  together,  for  less 
money  than  most  lumber  dealers 
would  charge  you  for  suitable 
rough  lumber. 

I  can  save  you  (1),  the  boat 
builder*  s  profit ;( 2 ) ,  labor  expense 
( 3 ) ,  big  selling  expense ;  (4 ) ,  % 
the  freight. 


Figtire  it  out 
yourself. 


Put  the  "Knock-Down"   Sections  To- 
gether Yourself  and  Save  Two-Thirds 


I  can  also  save  yon  two-thirds  on  high 
grade  Mission  fnrnitnre  shipped  in  aeo- 
tions— not  in  pieces. 
Easy  to  put  together.  Mo 
tool  work  necessary.  No 
skill  required.  Simply 
fit  t  h  e  assembled  sec- 
tions together  I  n  t  h  « 
grooves  provided,  apply 
stain  famished  and  the 
piece  Is  finished. 


As  yon  reoeire  it.  with  onahlons 
made  ready  to  drop  In  place. 
Just  six  Joint*  to  pat  together. 


Every  piece  is  of  selected  solid  oak, 
masalve,  simple,  and  always  iu  good 
taste,  incroasiug  in 
valae  with  age,  of  a 
style  that  never 
changes.  Yon  save  ia 
dealer's  profits, 
froight  rates,  finish- 
ioK,  crating,  packing 
and  factory  costs. 


Don't 


If  inttrtsttd  in  furniture  onlv,  send  for  Catalog  No.  8, 
C.  C.  BROOKS,  President 

BROOKS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

2204  Ship  Street,  Saginaw.  Michigan.  U.  S.  A. 

OriglBatort  of  Knook-Down  Hystem  nf  Host  Building  and 

ffome  Furnishing.  EsUbllshod  \*n. 

forgpt  to  mention  Tb*  Paclfle  Monthly  wh«n  <1i>allng  with  adT<>rtlsers.    It  will  be  appredatad. 
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Certainty,  Not  Supposition 

A  man's  record  can't  be  written  at  his  birth.  Neither  can  you 
correctly  judge  the  durabihty  and  value  of  any  make  of  car  except 
by  reviewing  its  past. 

The  Marmon  cars  sold  by  us  in  the  early  days  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  are  still  giving  splendid  service.  Time  has  brought 
many  refinements  in  design.  But  the  vital  elements  of  durability 
and  reliability  have  never  been  lacking  in  a  Marmon  car. 

The  "  Thirty-tw^o,"  manufactured  entirely  by  us,  and  unspar- 
ingly equipped,  hcis  a  character  and  a  value  which  no  thoughtful 
buyer  can  ignore. 

MOTOR.  4  cyl„  4'<x4J^,  water-cooled.  32-40  H.-P.  Three-point  support.  IGNITION, 
Bosch  H.  T.  Magneto,  dual  system.  LUBRICATION.  Marmon  system  of  automatic  force  feed 
through  hollow  crank-shaft.  DRIVE,  straight  line  sheift.  Selective  transmission  and  rear  axle  one 
compact  unit,  very  accessible.  Large  brakes,  effective  and  very  durable.  MATEIFUALS.  absolutely 
the  best  of  everything,  including  Krupp  and  Chrome  Nickel  Steels.  Hess-Bright  imported  ball- 
bearings. TIRES.  Q.  D..  34x4.  WHEEL  BASE.  1 12  in.  WEIGHT.  2100  lbs.  EQUIPMENT, 
complete  and  high-class.  BODIES,  sheet  metal.  Touring  car  seats  five :  Suburban  (detachable  ton- 
neau)  seats  four ;  Roadster  seats  two.  Also  furnished  as  Coupe  or  Limousine  Town  Car.  Price  is 
f.  o.  b.  Indianapolis. 

Marmon  "Fifty"  (Seven  Passengers),  50-60  H.-P..  $3750,  f.  o.  b.  Indianapolis. 

Nordyke  &   Marmon  Co.,  Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Standard  Mfgt3.  Edah. 

1851 


The'Thirty-Two 'Roadster. «  24-00 


The  Easiest  Rid  mg"  Car  In  The  World 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  Car  with  the  Offtet  Craiik-Sh«it. 


Model  Forty-four,  34  H.  P.,  $2,250. 

Spare  Wheel,  with  Inflated  Tire,  Brackets,  and  Tooli,  $74.    With  Magneto,  $150. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  OPEN  ROAD 

For  the  most  part  we  do  not  travel  in  our  leisure  hours  to  go  anywhere, 
but  just  to  go.     The  delightful  thing  is  to  move;  to  feel  the  familiar  things 
slipping  away  behind  us,  and  to  enjoy  the  open  road  as  it  unfolds  befcie  rs. 

We  Hke  the  stir  and  speed  of  the  journey,  the  fresh  breeze  in  oui  laces,  and 
at   the  wheel  of   a   Rambler  you  enjoy  the   added  sense  of    power  and  control. 
Besides,  you  have  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  satisfaction  in  driving  a  car  of  such 
unusual  quality. 

The  Rambler  Offset  Crank-Shaft  makes  this  car  silently  powerful — capable 
of  running  at  forty  or  three  miles  an  hour  on  high  speed,  and  chmbing  any  hill 
with  gratifying  ease. 

The  Rambler  Spare  Wheel  obviates  all  tire  worries — makes  punctures 
mere  incidents  of  a  trip — saves  the  tiresome  task  of  pumping  up  the  new       / 
tire,  and  can  be  substituted  for  regular  wheel  within  three  minutes'  time.      ^ 


Miy  we  icnd  you  the  new  Rambler  catalog  or  a  copy  of  the  Rambler  Magazine, 
a  monthly   publication   lor   owners  7      Rambler    automobilei,   $1,150  to   $2,500. 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  &  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wit. 

BrmHtht$  and  Ditlriluilmg  Atmdti 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Botton,  New  York 

Cleveland,  San  Francisco 


/ 


/ 


THE    CAR    OF    STEADY    SERVICE 


Doo't  forf»-t  to  mention  Th*  I'ariflc  Monthly   when  ticuting   with   advi-rtliu-rN.      U    will   Ix-   n|>tiri>('lai<>4l. 
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/  ACME 
QUALlTYj 


Paints  and 
^   Finishes 

for  Spring 
Housecleaning 

Perhaps  the   floors  or  wood- 
work require  a  fresh  coat  of  var- 
nish ;  it  may  be  that  a  tabourette 
can  be  made  more  attractive  by 
the   application  of  a  stain;  there 
may  be  a  comfortable  old  porch 
chair  that  can  be  given  a  new  lease 
of  life  by  a  new  dress  of  paint  or 
enamel;  perhaps  the  outside  of  the 
house     needs     painting,     or     the 
shingles    staining    as    a   protection 
against  the  weather's  ravages. 

It   is    easy   to  get  the  right  ma- 
rial  to  finish  any  of  these  surfaces 
d  to  do  it  right.    All  that  is  neces- 
is    to    remember   the  name 


V 


gives  explicit  directions  for  every  paint- 
ing purpose — what  to  use  and  how  to 
use  it.     Write  for  a  free  copy. 

ACME  WHITE  LEAD  AND  COLOR  WORKS 
DEPT.  I..  DETROIT.  MICH. 

IN  DETROIT-Llfe  is  Worth  Living 


ACME  QUALITY, 

and  to  ask  your  dealer  for  the  ACME  QUALITY  paint, 
enamel,stain  or  varnish  prepared  for  the  purpose  you  have  in  view. 

ACME  QUALITY  VARNISH— For  floors,  stairs,  woodwork,  or  refinishing 
furniture.  Gives  a  smooth,  brilliant  surface  tliat  won't  scratch  white- 
one  that  is  sanitary  and  easy  to  keep  clean  and  bright. 

ACME  QUALITY  ART  WOOD  HNISHES  are  offered  in  a  pleasing  variety 
of  artistic  stain-effects.    A  single-coat  finish  is  sufficient  on  any  kind  of 
wood.    Kasy  to  apply. 

ACME    QUALITY   PORCH    FURNITURE  ENAMEL  —  For    finishing  Porch  and 
Lawn  Chairs,  Settees,  Lawn  Swings,  Flower  Stands,  Railings,  etc. 

ACME  QUALITY  SHINGLE  STAIN— In  various  attractive  shades.   Imparts  a 
handsome    finish  and  is  a  splendid    protective  agent  against  the  weather. 
If  it's   a   surface   to   be  painted,  enameled,  stained,  var- 
nished or  finished  in  any  way,  there's  an  Acme  Quality 
Kind  to  fit  the  purpose. 

THE  ACME  QUALITY  TEXT  BOOK 
on  Paints  and  Finishes 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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:'' 


Srishteallp 

tSiimiN-MuMspAimmmm 


Look  for  this  Window  when 
buying  Paint  or  Varnish 

This  is  a  reproduction  of  a  window  display  which  can  be  found 
in  nearly  every  town  in  the  United  States,  showing-  the  paint 
store  that  sells  the  best  paints  and  varnishes.  This  is  the  time 
of  year  when  every  owner  of  a  home  wishes  to  *  'brighten  up. " 

The  Brighten  Up  Line  of 
Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and  Varnishes 

listed  below  offers  you  just  the  right  finish  for  use  in  and 
about  your  home.  Go  to  the  dealer  where  you  see  this  window 
and  tell  him  just  what  it  is  you  wish  to  "brighten  up"  and 
he  will  tell  you  the  right  Brigfhten  Up  Finish  to  use : 

Family  Paint  Flat  Black  Stove  Pipe  and  Iron  Enamel 

Aluminum  Paint  Enamel  Porch  and  Lawn  Furniture  Enamel 

Gold  Paint  Bath  Enamel     Radiator  Enamel 

Varnish  Stain  Screen  Enamel  Durable  Household  Varnish 

We  have  written  a  book    called  "Brighten  Up  Finishes"  which  we 
will  gladly  send  to  every  home  owner  to  tell  him 
how  to  make  that  home  brighter  by  means  of  paint 
rind  varnish. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

LARGEST  (because  BEST)  PAINT  AND 
VARNISH  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Address  all  Ingulrlta  to 
4e0  2nd  St.,  San  Franclaoo 
In  Canada  to  639  Csntrt  St.,  Montreal 
London  Addrttt! 
7  W0II  Court,  Qutsn  St,  EX. 


Don't  forgot  to  montlon  Thn  Parlflc  Monthly  when  d<>nMnir  with  »dTortl»orf.     It  wlU  1»  iipprorUtwl, 
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Thd^est    Seven  Jewel  Wiitch     '7L^9 


HOW  IS  SUCH  A  LOW 

PRICE  POSSIBLE 

FOR  SUCH  A  HIGH 

GRADE  WATCH? 

Answer : 

Other  makers  of  standard  watches  produce 
many  grades,  in  many  styles  and  many  sizes,  each 
,  in  quantities  comparatively  small  and  at  costs  correspondingly  high. 

But 

The  "I-T"  watch  is  made  in  just  one  size  and  model;  an  entire  factory  is  devoted  to  il,  producing  it  in  enormous  quantities 
at  greatly  reduced  costs.  The  whole  success  of  this  factory  depends  on  this  one  watch  and  into  //  the  "I-T"  factory  puts  all 
of  its  best  workmanship  and  material;  while  other  makers  reserve  these  for  their  more  highly  jeweled,  highly  profitable  watches. 
The  "I-T"  is  the  only  high-grade  7-jewel  watch  that  is  completed  in  one  factory).  Other  'watch  factories"  make 
movements  alone  and  leave  ihe  jeweler  to  buy  cases  and  fit  and  time  the  watches  as  best  he  can.  The 
"I-T"  is  the  only  high-grade  watch  carrying  a  definite  printed  guarantee.  Your  protection,  on  others, 
is  mereguess  work.     The  "1-T"  gold  filled  cases  are  equaled  only  by  those  selling  at  double  their  prices. 


A  F^     In  solid  A  ^9     In  1 0-yr.  a  /\ 

«^3     nickel  «>  /      gold  filled  $y 


In20-yr. 
gold  fiUed 
case 


Sold  to  responsible  jewelers  only.     These  buy  direct  from  us.     If  not  on  sale  in  your 
town  we  send  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.     Send  for  booklet  full  of  valuable  information 
about  watches,  never  before  made  public. 

INGERSOLL  WATCHES 

For«eventeen  years  there  has  been  but  one  standard  in  everyday  watches;  "Ingersolls"  have  ix)pular> 
tzed  the  very  use  of  watches.  One  friend  says,  "They  have  made  the  dollar  famous."  They  have 
never  been  so  worthy  of  their  great  reputation  as  to-day.  Fully  guaranteed.  They  include:  The 
Dollar  Watch;  the  "Eclipse"  at  $1 .50;  the  new  thin  model  "Junior"  at  $2.00;  and  the  "Midget" 
ladies'  size  at  $2.00.    Sold  by  60,000  dealers  or  postpaid  by  us. 


Robt.  H,  ln:g*er>soll    ^  Bro. 


73  Frankel  Bldg.,  New  York 


// 


^- 
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Be  A  Salesman 


Traveling  Salesmen  are  the 
best  paid  men  in  the  com- 
mercial world.earning  from 
$1,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We 
will  teach  you  to  be  one,  by 
mail,  in  eight  weeks   and 
through  our  Free  Elmploy' 
ment  Bureau  assist  you  to 
secure  a  position withareliable 
firm.    No  experience  required. 
Hundreds  of  calls  for  our  grad- 
uates.   If  you  want  to  increase 
your  earnings  and  enter  the 
most  independent  and  best  paid 
profession  in  the  world,  our 
Free  Book  "A  Knight  of 
the  Grip"  will  show  youhnw. 
Write  nearest  office  for  it  today. 

Dept.  239  Nat'l  Salesman's  Training  Assn, 

Keie  Tottc,  Chicago,  Kanms  Citij. 
Itinneapolia,  San  Franciana, 


Operated  by  the  American^ Writing  Machine  Co. 


mam 


Our  Factory  Rebuilt  Type- 
writers are  unexcelled  in  con- 
struction, finish  and  durabil- 
ity.    Let's  prove  it  to  you. 


A  post  card  to  us  will  bring 
you  full  information. 

AMERICAN  WRITING 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

1 38  South  Broadw^ey 

Los  Angeles 
255  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


,  Can 

Sawz 

Tou 

25to75 
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BALDWIN  X?I 

Refrigerators 

THE  KOLD,  KLEAN,  KIND 

do  better  work  with  less  ice  than  any  other  refrigera- 
tor made.  They  keep  your  food  preserved  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  because  of  their  positive  'one  way 
current  of  absolutely  pure,  cold,  dry  air,  moving 
•wriftly  around  articles  stored,  and  constantly  cooling 
and  purifying  every  square  inch  of  the  refrigerator. 

Many  Baldwin  Refrigerators  in  constant 
use  for  35  years  are  still  giving  the  utmost 
satisfaction. 

Don't  buy  a  "cheap"  refrigerator — it 
wastes  your  money  and  is  a  source 
of  annoyance  every  day  you  use  it. 

Baldwins  are  lined  with  "snow  white** 
opalite  glass  7-16-inch  thick;  vitrified 
porcelain  or  metal.  There  are  150  styles 
in  stock.     Specials  made  to  fit  your  space. 

Don't  experiment  with  nevr  makes  of  unknoi^rn  qual- 
kjr— buy  the  Baldwin — the  "kind  the  old  folks  used." 

StnJ  a  postal  for  our  big  catalogue 

THE  BALDWIN  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

1 0  LAKE  ST.,  BURUNGTON,  VERMONT 

J.  W.  Heliman,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Sam'l  Gordon  Ingle  Co.,  San  Diego,  California 

G.  M.  Cooley  Co.,  San  Bernardino,  California 

Hammer  Bray  Co.,  Oakland,  California 

Sam  Hill  tt  Sons,  Santa  Ana,  California 

Honeyman  Hardwrara  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 

and  others 


WELL-FINISHED  FLOORS 

give  an  air  of  elegance  and  refinement  to  a  home. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  nice  floors  if  you  use 
Patton's  Sole-Proof  Floor  Coatings.  They  with- 
stand wear  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  they  may 
be  used  with  equally  satisfactory  results  on  all  sorts 
of  interior  woodwork  and  furniture. 

The  Sole-Proof  Graining  Outfit,  even  in  inex- 
perienced hands,  makes  possible  the  most  charming 
natural  wood  effects  on  furniture,  floors,  linoleum, 
oilcloth,  etc. 

Sole-Proof  Floor  Coatings  are  sold  in  ten  colors  by  reputable 
retailers  whose  business  existence  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  their  wares. 

FREE  SAMPLE— Write  for  I>eantifiil  color  card  and  booklet  sad  if 
yon  enclose  13c  in  stamps  to  cover  packicg  and  postage,  we  will 
send  free  sample  can — enongh  to  finish  a  chair. 

PATTON  PAINT  CO. 
323  Lake  Street.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


PATTON S 

SOLE-PROOr 

FLOOR  Coatings 


The  REFINED 

MOTOR 

3  horse-power  and  6  horse-power; 
Weight  60  and  110  pounds.  All 
Refined  Motort  are  guaranteed 
against  defective  material  or  poof 
workmanship  during  the  life  of  the 
Motor,  and  are  also  guaranteed  the 
best  Motor  of  their  type  in  the  world. 
Send  for  Catalog. 

THRALL  MOTOR  CO. 

55  East  Fort  St 
DETROIT,  MICH..  U.  S.  A. 


We  make  PRINTING  PLATES  for 
every  purpose.     Designing. 
Illustrating.  Photo  Engraving 

OREGON  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

Room  605  Coodnouffh  Building    ::    Portland,  Oregon 


D 


A  240-page  book,  fully  illustrated — writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Koote.aSprci.ilistof  SOyears' 
practice.  Contains  advice  necessary  to 
adults — tells  what  one  hrsilntrs  to  ask  a 
Doctor.  It  covers  the  subjects  of  Love, 
Marriage,  Parentage,  Health  sad  DiseM« 

SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY  A  Tlioa«h«-swske»«r 

-. i    Prict    lOc;    was  25c 

MURRAY  HILL  BOOK  CO.,  109  East  ZSlk  St..  NEW  YORK  CITT 
Ihin't  totgvt  to  iiK-ntlon  Tlie  I'ucific  Montbt/  whra  dfaltDg  witb  adrertlKn.    It  Will  bo  ■pproctate<l. 


ON'T 

WORRY 

I!  1.  V  T>  ^— 

FLASH  LIGHTS 
HUMAN  NATURE    - 
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THE 


m 


IDEA 


AUTOLOADING   RIFUE 


i^v.,.P  GUN 


AUTOtOADINC 
SHOT  aMH 


llDBREI 


■EI 


i|[  J  u-&iniTUini.k«M^9 

urn  the  spot  light  on  your  gun.  Does  it  stand  the  Remington  test  ? 
Is  it  modern?  Is  it  hammerless?  Is  the  breech  one  solid  strong  piece 
of  steel?  These  three  new  Remingtons  embody  these  latest  thoughts 
in  gun  making.  Furthermore  they  operate  easily,  hang  well  and  point 
quickly.    Send  post-card  for  all  the  details. 

REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY 

ILION,  N.  Y. 
Agency:    313  Broadv^ray.  New  York 


LADD  &  TILTON  BANK 


PORTLAND.  OREGON 

Established   1859 

OLDEST  BANK  ON  THE  PACIHC  COAST 


Capital  Fully  Paid    ....     $1,000,000,00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  .  500,000.00 


OFFICERS : 

W.  M.  LADD,  President  R.  S.  HOWARD,  Jr.,  Asst.  Cashier 

EDWARD  COOKINGHAM.  Vice-Pres.    J.  W.  LADD,  Asst.  Cashier 

W.  H.  DUNCKLEY.  Cashier  WALTER  M.  COOK,  Asst  Cashier 


Interest  paid  on  Time  Deposits  and  Savings  Accounts. 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Firms,  Corporations  and  Individuals  solicited.     We  are  prepared  to 

furnish  depositors  every  facility  consistent  with  good  banking. 


Don't   forget  to  mention  lue  Paciflc  Monthly   when  dealing   with   advertisers.      It  will   be   appreciated. 
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It  does  not  matter  which  floor  you  are 
going  to  cover,  whether  bedroom, 
dining-room,   Hbrary,  parlor  or  hall, 

CREX  is  the  floor 
covering  you  need 

You  need  CREX  for  the  following  reasons: 
It  is  absolutely  sanitary. 
It  is  suitable  for  any  surroundings. 
It  maintains  cleanliness  and  promotes  health, 
is    the   most    economical    because    it    is    practically 
indestructible. 
It  greatly  reduces  the  labor  of  the  housekeeper. 

You  Need  CREX— Be  Sure  You  Get  It 

Caution:   Avoid  Imitatioiu — The  Genuine  Bear*  the  Jp^rferf!^  Label 
Sold  by  all  up-to-date  Carpet  and  Department  Stores 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  P,  Beauli/ully  lllustraieJ 

CREX  CARPET  COMPANY,    377  Broadway,  New  York 


Take  Only  This  Red  Woven  Label 
IviADEToR^THt' 


B.VD. 


BESrRETAJU[RAD^ 
ON 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and  Knee  Length  Drawers, 

50c..  $1.00  and  $1.50  a  garment. 

and  Union  Suits  (P-t  4-30-07)  ^/.0a^/.5a.J^.00<9^i.00a5u//. 

It  insures  correctly  cut.  accurately  sewed,  loose  fitting  garments,  that  keep  i/ou  cool  in  hoi 
weather.  All  B.  V.  D.  garments  are  made  of  ihoroughlu  tested  wovtrj  fabrics  selected  for  their 
cooling  and  wearir,g  qualities,       j^^  g  V.  D.  Company.  NcW  York. 


Don't  Throw  it  Awa 


Hot  Water  Bag  Le.il<  ' 

f£/VD£TS 


ThormondalllcaksinallutonnilH-  tin 

braw,ropper.Braiiit«ware,bntwst«<rl>ai(« 

eto.  Kosnlder.  oomentor  rlTct.  Anyonn 

^      cannsethi-m:  llti«nyiiurfn('o:twomlllion 

Inuxn.   Hon'l  fnr-Hiiii.l'M  ku.  lO.-.   Compitt* 

•kf.  assortsdslMi.  23ci>o«tpaid.   Air«Titawknt«4. 

CoU«tUM((.  Oo.,Bex4]32       Aiuurd«m.  M .  T. 


■   Cril"     ADDIX) 

ULm     MA(  iiim: 

WUf.y.    ID   IMV  THIAL  AT 

01  H  KXrOHIi 

■m  la  Aal«nMl«  Ckntar  mi 

•  IUm<  laf  PnlM  ikal  t\mn 

tk*4MttoMr*>  l>MtllM«nk 

tthUkjgAmimaMm—.  tjwn* 

viurnitoVAmANTci.  bm. 

otsi  afkr  «•  mmIs.  A4MiMi  r.M. 

(lA^CLBCa,  AiHnMII*  A44lM| 

MaaklM  Co.,  tlS  UnmiwKf,  H.t. 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK 
CAMPING  OUT  TOURS 

•The  Bryant  Way*  —  Horseback  or  Coaching.  7-9-18 
days  out-of-doors  in  Nature's  Wonderland.  $35  up. 
All  expenses  covered.  An  ideal  summer  vacation. 
Write  for  particulars  of    these  and  European  Tour* 


Bryant  SpenceToura,  400  MMaJnock  BIk.,  Chicago 


SQUAB 


'09  BOOK  FREE 

WtlU  for  our  liaudauuw  1909  !•>•• 
lUmk,  tolllni  how  to  msks  inoo^ 
l>r<>«<lln(  (qush*.  W»  w»r«  firat,  ths 
..rlllin«l<T«.        Cl.^ll-l-xind    »»«'ll    nnw 

:io:»  p«gM.  lU  llliM.    If«  gr«>nt, 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co. 
'4CT  Huwsrd  StrMt  KslnM.  Msm. 
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The  Secret 


of  always  having 
beautiful  Silver- 
ware is  in  the  use 
of  proper  material 
for  cleaning  and 
polishing. 

There  are  many 
polishes  but  none 
equal  to 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Its  merits  proven  by  Forty  Years'  success. 
Innumerable  housekeepers  everywhere 
— constant  users — know  this  secret:— 
That  great  brilliancy  is 
quickly  obtained,  without 
scratching  or  wearing  and 
with  the  least  labor. 

Test  it  yourself  by  sending:  address  for 
FREE  SAMPLE,  orl5cts.in  gtamps for  fuU 
sized  box,  post-paid. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co. ,  30  Cliff  St.,  N.T. 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 


"CoiirMcifr 


FURNITURE 


"//  comes  in  SECTIONS,  not  in  pieces" 

You  CAN'T  Be  Fooled 

"Come-packt"  Sectional  Furniture  comes  "in  the  white"  and  the 
finished  sections  are  ready  to  put  together.  You  see  just  what 
you  get — and  you  get  QUARTER-sawed  WHITE  Oak  every 
time.  No  cheince  to  disguise  defects  or  substitute 
cheap  woods.  A  fe^v  minutes  only  needed  to 
fasten  the  sections  and  apply  whatever  steiin  you 
select— we  include  it  free.  It's  a  pleasure  and  a 
satisfaction  to  know  you  have  the  best  obtainable. 


Cushions 


Top  22x36  in. 


And  You  Save  OVER  HALF 

We  manufacture  and  ship  direct  to  you  at  lower  prices  than  deal- 
ers pay.  Why  pay  middlemen's  profits,  store  rents,  clerks'  wages, 
etc.,  as  -weU  as  high  freights  and  costly  packing  —  all  items  that 
add  to  the  PRICE,  not  the  VALUE  of  store  furniture.  "Try  our 
way  ONCE— that's  the  proof.  "Your  money  back  if  you  say  so." 
_  WRITE  TODAY  for  free  catalogue  of  100  other  handsome 
pieces  tor  Libreury,  Dining-room,  Hall,  Porch,  etc.  -> 

International  Mfg.  Co.,  426  Edwn  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


K 


I  can  save  you  60  x 

of  your  fuel  bill  and  also  give  you 

four  times  as   much   heat 

as  you  can  get  from  a  common  grate. 
I  can  save  the  expense  of  your  fur- 
nace a  large  part  of  the  Fall  and 
Spring,  or  can  heat  the  living  rooms  in 
a  house  that  has  no  furnace,  at  this  big  saving 
in  cost.  This  is  not  an  extravagant  statement.  I 
can  prove  what  1  claim,  and  can  also  guarantee 
results.  Your  money  back  if  you  do  not  get 
them. 


Aldine  Fireplaces 

will  produce  these  results,  and  48,000  are  now  doing  so  in  2,000 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  is 
probably  an  Aldine  Fireplace  in  use  in  your  own  town  where 
you  can  see  it.  Do  not  lay  aside  this  magazine  and  say  *  1 
don't  believe  it" — write  me  and  let  me  prove  it.  You  risk  noth- 
ine-  My  new  Aldme  book  tells  a  plain  simple  story  of  proven 
facts.    Send  for  it— it's  free. 

You  can  just  as  well  save  this 
fuel  money  and  get  this  extra  heat 
^Tifhether  you  live  in  a  new  or 
an  old  house. 

Low  in  cost,  certain  in  results. 
Write  me  personally  and  1 
will  tell  you  what  the  Aldine 
fireplace  w^ill  accomplish  in 
your  own  particular  case, 
quoting  you  price  direct  or 
through   dealer.  -^ 

A.  D    RATHBONE,  President 
RATHBONE  &  PANIGOT  CO. 
(Formerly  Aldine  Grate  &  M:,ntel  Co. 
6005  Clyde  Park  Av., Grand  Rapids.Mich. 


\ 
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DlAAOiHDS 

BY  THE  A  LEFFERT 
CREDITi^mSYSTEM 


,  Send  _ 
/forColor\ 
'Catalogr\ 

'•howing  lat-_ 

/est    styles    _!  , 

Jewelry     i  n    all 

'their  beauty;  rnbies," 

rcorala,  amethysts,  etc 


'a  work  of  art  that  should' 
^bo  in  every  home.   It  ex-   , 
'plains  ho\T  to  purchase  by  a    . 
'email  payment  down— balance    , 
'monthly.  To  convince  you  of  rare 
'bargains  we  offer,  we  will  mail  upon 
'receipt  of  l-4th  price,  ladies' solitairo    . 
r  diamond  ring  for  s25,  or  gentlemen's  larTO 
/solitaire  diamond  ring  for   $.'i)— fine  white' 
diamonds.  Kintts  subject  to  approval.  Write  to 


Use  the 


•tore  nearest  you^ 


Use  the   , 
COUPON' 


■/ 


Portland.Oregon  Conncn  Blnff  a,  Iowa  j 

]^P1  case  send  withont  cott  or  obligation  your  j 
^descriptive Colorcatalog No,  68  telling^ 
^  me  how  I  may  purchaiie  aUiamoad  ^ 
or  Watch  on  easy  paj-ments. 

tName 


,Add. 
,  ress- 
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THE  DELINEATOR 

APRIL  1909 


With 

Pages 
Double 

Their 
Former 

Size 


15  Cts. 

per 

Copy 

$1.00 

the 

Year 


The  Fashion  Authority  of  the  World 

DOUBLED   IN  SIZE  WITH    THE  APRIL  NUMBER 

This  is  the  great  change  for  the  future  of  The  Delineator.  In  its  new-form 
The  Delineator  is  really  a  new  magazine  with  all  the  fine  features  of  the  old,  and 
many  added. 

Your  Easter  Gown  is  shown  in  this  April  issue.  Two  hundred  Fashion  Illustra- 
tions help  you  make  your  selection.  And  Mrs.  Simcox,  the  famous  New  York  dress- 
maker, gives  you  all  her  latest  fashion  conceptions. 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  APRIL  NUMBER 
F.  Marion  Crawford  Oscar  Hammerstein 

Lieut.  Peary  Ellen  Beach  Yaw 

Marie  Van  Vorst  Dr.  L.  K.  Hirshberg 

OTHER  CONTRIBUTORS  FOR  1909 
Rudyard  Kipling:  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  and  the  Author  of  "  Elizabeth 

Mary  Stewart  Cutting  and  Her  German  Garden" 

These  Masters  of  the  Pen  make  The  Delineator  "first"  in  the  field  of  literature.  Its  contributors 
to  Departments,  ail  rcc<)(fni7.ed  authorities,  make  The  Delineator  "first"  in  its  practical  value  to 
the  Home.  Its  own  unsurpassed  staff  of  designers  and  artists  makes  The  Delineator  the  Fashion 
Authority  of  the  World. 

All  these  make  The  Delineator  The  Leading  Woman's  Magazine. 

Buy  it  from  your  Newit-Dcaler  or  any  Merchant  handiinir  Duttcrick  Productions 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,        Butterick  Building,  NEW  YORK 


Don't  forgf^t  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dpaling  with  adTertlapm.     It  \rin  t>o  npprorlateiL 
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Severe  Tests  Prove  Its  Superiority 

Although  a  comparatively  new  product,  Zerolene  has  been  more 
severely  tested  under  all  conditions  than  many  other  lubricants,  and,  dis- 
tinctly better  than  any  of  these,  has  triumphed  in  every  test. 

ZERuLEnE  LubricaUng  Oil 


lubricated  the  winning  Thomas  car  in  the  fa- 
mous New  York  to  Paris  race,  also  the  Protos 
and  Zust  cars  which  ran  second  and  third. 
Zerolene  proved  its  perfect  lubricating  and 
non-carbonizing  qualities,  and  its  zero-work- 
ing ability  in  the  most  severe  tests  to  which 
a  lubricating  oil  has  ever  been  put 


Zerolene  is  the  only  "all  round"  oil  that 
serves  all  types  of  cylinders  and  bearings. 
There  is  only  one  kind  of  Zerolene,  produced  in 
only  one  place  in  the  world.  Put  up  in  sealed 
cans  with  patent  spout  that  cannot  be  refilled. 
Also  in  barrels  for  garage  trade.  Sold  by 
dealers  everywhere.  Write  for  booklet,  "21,000 
miles  with  Zerolene. "    Free, 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

(Incorporated) 


Hams  -^>^^Bacoti 

Delicately    tender,  of  delicious  flavor — this 
Oregon  Brand  adds  to  its  fame  daily. 

All  Leading  Dealers 
PORTLAND  :  ORE. 


I  EASIEST,  HANDIEST, 
QUICKEST  COMPUTER 

It  does  its  work  perfectly  at  any 
angrle— can  rest  on  any  desk  or  on 
book  alongrside  figures  you  wish  to 
add.  A  wonder  as  a  saver  of  time 
land  errors.  Capacity,  9.999,999.99. 
Save  time  and  money  —  write  us 
today  if  you'd  like  to  try  a 

RAPID  COMPUTER 
ADDING  MACHINE 

Every  merchant,  dealer,  bookkeeper  and  clerk 
who  requires  quick,  accurate  footings  should 
own  one  and  prove  for  himself  its  worth  and 
economy.  Users  call  it  the  "little  magician." 
Let  us  send  one  for  your  inspection.  Sale  price 
only  $25,  sent  C.  O.  D.  Money  back  if  it  doesn't 
suit.  Get  f  rfo  catalog  and  detailed  description. 
Rapid  Computer  Co.,  2040  Tribime  Bids.,  ChicafO 


White  Frost 

Relngeiatois 


Absolutely   sanitary 

and   protect  the  health  of 

the     family     by     keeping 

I  food  sweet  and  wholesome. 

Made  entirely  of  steel, 

I  enameled    spotless    white, 

inside  and  outside.  Round 

in    shape,    there    are    no 

I  cracks,  seams  or  nasty  cor* 

I  ners  to  dig    out,    no   place 

for  dirt  or  germs  to  lodge. 

Removable  Revolving 

Shelves  do  away  with  "reaching  over" 
to  spill  or  muss.  Natural  refrigeration 
maintains  an  even,  cold,  dry  temper- 
ature with  little  ice.  Ball-bearing 
castors,  solid  brass  trimmings — the 
handsome^  and  beft  Refrigerator 
made.     Send  today  for  free 
descriptive  bookleL 

We  will  sell  you  one  at  trade  discount, 
freight  prepaid  to  your  station  if  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  them. 

METAL  STAMPING  CO. 

527    Mechanic  St..  JACKSON.  MICH 


Pear  Bob,  buy  me   a 
White  Frost  Refrigerator 
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Don't  forgot  to  mcntloa  Ttat  Parlflc  llontblf  wbvn  dealing  witb  adrcrtlaera.     It  will  Im>  npiin-rlRtod. 
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BUILD  A  BUNGALOW 


>..--. 


Complete  Plans,  Specifications,  Details  and  Bill  of  Mater- 
ial of  this  Five-Room  Bungalow,  only  $10.00.  2S 
cents  for  100-Page  Book  of  Bungalow,  Cottage  and 
House  Plans,  giving;  Size  of  House,  Size  of  Rooms, 
Height  of  Ceilings,  Approximate  Cost,  etc.  FREE 
— Remember  we  furnish  a  free  Bill  of  MateriaJ,  giving 
Size,  Length  and  Amount  of  Lumber,  Sash  and  Doors, 
Yards  of  Plaster,  Amount  of  Hardware,  Brick  and 
Concrete,   etc.,   with   each   set   of   plans   in  this   book. 


V.  W.  VOORHEES,  Architect,  22-25  Eitel  Bldg.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


WANTED-A  RIDER  AGENT: 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to  ride 

_   and  exhibit  a  iQoq 

Model  "Kangrer"  bicycle,  furnished  by  us.     Our  agents  evenrwhere  are  making-  money 
fast.     IVriie  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer  at  once. 

NO  MONEX  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship 
to  anyone,  anywhere  m  the  U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight. 
and  allow  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  XRlAt  during:  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and 
put  it  to  any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep 
the  bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you  ivill  not  be  out  one  cent. 
ranyApY     QPIPCC    We  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is   possible^  to  make  at  one 


S' 


small  profit  above  actual  factory  cost.    You  save  |io  to  $25  middle 
Tofits  by  buyir.g:  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your  bicycle.    DO 
iJOT  BU  X  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  catalogues  and 
learn  our  unheard  ol  factory  prices  and  remarkable  special  offers  to  rider  agents. 
Vnil   llfll  I      DC     ACTniliCIICn   ^^en  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
lUU    HILL    DC    AdlUnldnCU   our  superb  models  at  the  zi'0»a''r/'<^'>  '''^ /''i''''^  we 
f  can  make  for  1909.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  for  less  money  than  any  other  factory.    We  are 
satisfied  with  $1.00  profit  above  factory  cost.    BICXCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.      Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  H.'\ND  BICYCLES.    We  do  not  regularly  handle  second  hand  bicycles,  but 
"usually  have  a  number  on  hand  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores.  These  we  clear  out  promptly 
.^.V  at  prices  ranging  from  *3  to  *8  or  *10.     Descriptive  bargain  lists  mailed  free. 

'TIBEC     OniCTCD  DDAVCC     single  wheels.  Imported  roller  chains  and  pedals, 

I  llfCdf    vUAw  I  tU'DllfllVCOj    parts,  repairs  and  equipment  ofall  kinds  at  AaZ/^A^-i^i-wa/rf/rriV/rKTM. 

'do  not  wait,  but  write  today  and  we  will  send  you  free  by  return  mail  our  large  catalogue,  teauti. 
'  fully  illiiStrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of  interesting  matter  and  useful  information;  also  a  -wondcr/ul proposition 
OB  flie  first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  ev«vthiog.    Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY  Dept.N251  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


[The  Automatic  Lighter 

A  wonderful  addition  to  your  personal 
equipment.    This  ingenious  adap- 
tation of  a  scientific  fact  has  produced 
nstrument  that  is   ready  to  give  a 
generous  flame  whenever  called  upon  and 
does  it  surely,  quickly  and  without  noise, 
smoke,  dirt  or  offensive  odor.     Sent  in  hand- 
some Full  Nickel  finish  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  50  cents. 

Charles  A.  Beach,  49  Hamilton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
These    trade- mark    crisscross    lin^ 


package 

arlcy 

AND  DESSERT 
EAL  FOODS 

For  uses  of  STOM*C|lflllTES^^  llG^hKlllO  LiVEB  Trovius 

DelWfous  foa£  f^^ick  o^Eell. 

Unlike  Other  am.   A^li^acers.  ?h^  book  oh^mple,  write 

FARWELL   C  RHIN^,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y.,  U,  S.  A. 


Crcsc 
Crystal 


ASTHMA 


CURED  TO  STAY  CUREL 


No  relapse.     No  return  of  | 
choking  spells  or  other  asth- 

matic  symptoms.     \\  hetzel  I 

^^"^^^"■^■™™"^^™™^^^  system    of    treatment     ap- 
proved by  best  U.  B.  medical  authorities  as  the  only  syBtem 

?;Tu"rencrfel^^:  FREE  TEST  TREATMENT 

including  medicines,  prepared  for  anyone  giving  full  descrip- 
I  tionofthecaseandsendingnamesof  two  asthmatic  sufferers.  [ 

L       ^'''■'."-.r  f"Rankwhe:tzeu,    m.    d,        J 

^^       Kept.  V.    American  Exprcaa  Building.  Chicago.  ^  _^ 


IRON 


AND  WIRE  w  FENCES 


PUR- 
POSES 


ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  AND  FENCE  COMPANY 

405  South  Senate  Avenira      IndianapoUs,  Ind. 


ARE  YOU  TOO  THIN? 

Id  a  little  more  flesh  make  you  more 
yljsh  and  attrac'.ivc  ?      Would  10  cr  20 
pounds  more  make  you  hcttcr  satisfied 
with  your  personal  appearance  ? 

Would  your  gowns  look  belter  ani 
please  you  and  otliers  more  if  you 
were  a  little  stouter  ? 

If  so,  do  you  believe  anyone  Ci»n 
give  you  the  additional  flesh  that 
you  desire  T 

I  PROVE  IT  FREE 

If  you  write  me  today,  I  will  send 
you  promptly  sufticicnt  Dr.  Whit- 
ney's Nerve  and  Flesh  Buil^der  to 
prove  tha.t  it  will  give  you  a  superb 
figure  with  beautiful  arms,  shapely 
neck  and  shor.ldcrs,  full  round  bu^t, 
and  well  developed  limbs;  not  for  the 
time  being,  but  permanently.  There 
will  not  be  a  penny  of  cliarge  for  this; 
tny  experience  proves  that  1  can  well 
afford  to  take  all  the  risk  in  proving 
what  this  Treatment  will  do.  This  is  a 
purely  v^fetable  compound  and  cannot  possibly  do  you  any  harm, 
hut  is  always  of  great  benefit  to  the  general  health.  It  will  posi- 
tively enlarge  the  bust  from  2  to  6  inches  and  give  a  healthy  tint  to 
the  complexion;  the  Free  Trial  Treatment  proves  this. 

If  this   generous  offer  overcrowds  us  it  will  be  discontinued,  so 
don't  delay,  write  today  to 
THE  C.   L.  JONES  CO.,    \?A)C  FRIEND  BUILDING,    ELMIRA,  N.   Y. 


YOUMDIT  The  Secure  Safety  Pocket 

No  Pocket  Picking,  Theft,  Loss  or  Worry 

Comfortable,  Convenient  and 

Always  Reliable 

For  every  man  and   woman  that  earries  valuables 

Wasliable  whita  linen,  with  nonrustablo 
aluminum  eyelets  and  elastic  lacing  cord,  50c. 
Softest  grey  suede  leather  with  nonrustable 
eyelets  and  silk  elastie  lacing  cords,  $1.50 
Sent  OD  approval.  We  gladly  refund  money  and 
postage  it  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

THE  SECURE  COMPANY 

DKPARTMKNT  X 
Worn  over  or  FACTORY    OFFICE:    WEST   HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

under  drawers  jj^^  y^^^  Office:  306  East  41st  Street 

Patents  Allowed  New  York  P.  0.  Box  229 
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Business  Bulletin 
of  ihe  West 


REAL  ESTATE 


ORcaoN 


REAL  ESTATE 

OREGON 


FRUIT  AND  ALFALFA  LANDS  In  large 
and  small  tracts,  unexcelled  in  Eastern  Ore- 
gon. Correspondence  solicited.  STEPP-PINK- 
ERTON  &  CO.,  ONTARIO.  OREGON. 

IRRIGATED  LANDS.  Homeseekers,  don't 
fall  to  stop  at  Baker  City,  Ore.,  and  Inspect 
the  Sunnyslope  suburban  farm  tracts,  three 
miles  out.  BAKER  IRRIGATION  COMPANY, 
RAKFR  CITY,  OREGON. 

FOR  BEST  CLIMATE  ON  PACIFIC  COAST 
come  to  Baker  City,  Oregon.  Specially  adapted 
lO  fruit  raisin.:,  jfrain.  ht.y  and  stock.  Large 
and  small  tracts  for  sale.  Address  HUGHES 
/i:    \V.\TKRMAN,    BAKER   CITY,    OREGON. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE  about 
Ontario,  Ore.,  where  perfect  apples  grow  and 
where  no  land  in  the  West  producing  an  equal 
income  is  valued  so  low.  Alfalfa  produces 
ten  tons  to  the  acre.  Climate  unexcelled  any- 
where on  Pacific  Slope.  ONTARIO  COMMER- 
CIAL   CLUB,    ONTARIO,    OREGON. 

JUST  100  miles  south  of  Portland,  widest 
part  of  Willamette  Valley.  Fine  level  coun- 
try. Lands  $20  to  $40.  choicest  at  $60.  Cut- 
ting up  wheat  farms,  making  fruit  farms. 
Main  line  S.  P.  Ry.  Send  your  questions  to 
M.  D.  Morgan,  secretary  IMPROVEMENT 
CLTTB.   Harrisburg,   Oregon. 

"YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  IN  VALE" — cheap 
Irrigated  land  under  government  project.  The 
Malheur  Valley  has  all  the  natural  resources 
of -the  Yakima  Valley,  awaiting  development — 
fruit,  alfalfa,  stock  raising  and  dairying.  Wa- 
ter for  200,000  acres.  Write  for  particulars. 
VALE  REALTY  &  INVESTMENT  CO.,  VALE 
OREGON. 

ASHLAND,  the  Beautiful!  ITealth  metropo- 
lis of  Southern  Oregon,  with  her  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  Natatorlum,  Soda  and  Lithia 
Springs  adjacent;  beautiful  scenery  and  fine, 
soft  mountain  water.  This  Is  well  worth  your 
consideration.  If  you  are  interested,  address 
YOCKEY  &  BEAVER,  Real  Estate  Dealers, 
and  do  It  NOW. 

HOOD  RIVFR.  Fine  orcliard  proposition  for 
company  or  Individuals.  For  Information  ad- 
dress  Marlon   MacRae,   Hood   River,  Ore. 

WILLAMETTE  VAIAjKY  LANDS  in  tracts 
to  suit.  Rich  soil,  delightful  climate.  For 
descriptive  literature  write  OLMSTED  LAND 
CO..  Sfllfm.  Oregon. 

EVEN  IN  ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY  one  must 
be  placed  right  to  win  out.  The  Rojfuo  River 
Land  Co.,  Mcdford,  Or.,  with  twenty  years'  fruit 
land  experience,  aruarantees  to  place  you  right. 
Our  ten-acre  tracts  are  all  on  the  best  fruit 
land  obtainable.     Write  for  particulars. 

KUOKNK,  LANK  COUNTY,  The  place  for  a 
man  with  moderate  means.  For  price  ll.st  and 
booklet,  writo  the  EUOKNE  RE  AT.  ESTATE  & 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  EUGENE,  ORE- 
GON. 


GLENGARRY  FRUIT  LANDS — Largo  tracts 
subdivided  into  small  acreage,  six  miles  from 
Roseburg.  Fine  soil,  good  water;  price  very 
low;  easy  terms.  For  further  particulars, 
write  W.  L.  COBB  REAL  ESTATE  CO.,  Ro.se- 
hurg.   Oregon. 

THE  J5EST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  in  the  long 
run.  The  cheapest  ticket,  the  longest  run 
for  your  money,  and  the  best  destination  all 
read  ASHLAND,  OREGON.  Special  rates  now. 
Write  for  literature  and  price  list,  but  to  got 
the  choicest  bargains  immediately  upon  ar- 
rival, come  to  the  office  of  N.  J.  REASONER, 
Ashland,   Oregon. 

COOS  BAY  is  Oregon's  deep-sea  harbor, 
greatest  storehouse  of  undeveloped  resources 
left  in  the  Northwest;  dt-ep  water,  cheap  fuel, 
plenty  of  raw  material;  400  square  miles  un- 
derlaid with  coal;  grass  green  year  round.  For 
free  booklet  write  to  the  Secretary  Chamber 
of   Commerce,   Marshfield,   Oregon. 

FINGAL  HINDS.  REAL  ESTATE  AGENT— 
Send  for  literature  and  price  list.  References 
First  National  Bank,  or  any  one  In  Cottage 
Grove.  Lane  County,  Oregon. 

MEDFORD,  OREGON— Where  apples  an3 
pears  pay  $1000  per  acre  annually.  Finest  cli- 
mate on  the  coast.  Not  in  the  wet  belt.  Irriga- 
tion not  necessary.  For  handsome  booklet  free, 
write  W.  T.  York  &  Company. 

MEDFORD,  OREGON;  ITALY'S  CLIMATE 
— Grows  successfully  apples,  pears,  small 
fruits,  potatoes,  grains,  alfalfa;  good  chances 
stockraising,  sawmilllng.  timber  propositions. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  Big  returns  from 
investments.  Remember  the  name,  CUSICK- 
MYERS-SHARPE. 

WRITE  EDWIN  P.  HUGHES  &  CO.,  of 
Ashland,  Oregon,  for  information  concerning 
the  Italy  of  the  Pacific  Coast  (the  famous 
Rogue  River  Valley),  where  the  apples  and 
pears  produce  $1000  per  acre,  and  other  fruits 
do  enually  as  well, 

FOR  A  FRUIT  FARM  or  a  home,  Ashland 
leads  the  world.  To  buy  either,  call  on  or 
write,  C.  H.  GILLETTE,   Ashland.  Oregon. 


THylBERLAND 


FIR.  CEDAR,  HEMLOCK:  800.000.000  feet 
at  4.'.c  on  tide  water.  Terms.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. GEORGE  F.  MEACHAM  &  CO., 
ORKGON.  WASHINGTON  AND  B.  C.  TIM- 
BKIl       LANDS.       NEW      YORK      BUILDING, 

SKATTLK. ____^___^_« 

~  W.    L.   GREEN 

Timber   Lands. 
245%    Washington  Street 

Portland,  Oregon, 


40,000  ACRES  OF  EASTKRN  OREGON  yel- 
low pine,  located  on  railroad,  guarnnteed  cruise 
10,000  feet  per  acre.  Can  he  subdlvldi-d.  $1.1 
per  acre.  For  further  Information  address 
hAXTER  REALTY  CO.,  WALLA  WALLA. 
WASH. 
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REAL  ESTATE 

WASHINGTON 


REAL  ESTATE 


THE  FAMOUS  PALOUSE  COUNTRY  in 
Eastern  Washington,  where  wheat  is  KING 
and  prices  right.  We  have  lands  listed  all 
over  Eastern  Washington.  Write  for  our  price 
list  and  illustrated  booklet.  Information 
gladly  given  about  any  section  of  the  great 
Inland  Empire.  Write  to  either  of  our  offices, 
G.  W.  Larue  &  Co.,  Exchange  National  Bank 
Building.    Spokane.   Wasli..   or  Colfax,    Wash. 

P.A.LOUSB  WHEAT  FARMS,  famous  upland 
apple  orchards,  bunch  grass  stock  ranches. 
Acre  Irrigated  tracts  for  small  fruits.  Dairy 
and  poultry  ranches.  Write  for  particulars 
and  booklet.  A.  M.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Colfax,  Wash. 

Lying  on  Hills  "NORTH  BANK"  R.  R.  and 
the  COLUMBIA  RIVER  are  the  famous 
"GOODNOE  HILLS."  Our  5  and  10-acre  tracts 
produce  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION,  almonds, 
apricots,  poaches,  muscat  and  tokay  grapes. 
No  frosts.  No  failures.  Easy  terms.  Write 
for  information,  DABNEY  &  DABNEY,  412 
Commercial    Block.    Portland.    Oregon. 

PROSSER  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Red  Apple 
Belt.  Sunshine,  soil  and  water  plus  industry 
will  make  you  a  competence  here.  We  sell 
acreage  under  the  government  ditch.  Also 
wheat  lands.  Why  not  buy  a  tract  of  Wash- 
ington land  while  values  are  still  low.  Write 
for  free  booklet  to  Crescent  Land  Co.,  Prosser, 
Wash. ^__ 

YAKIMA  VALLEY,  WASHINGTON,  "The 
Home  of  the  Big  Red  Apple."  Natchez  High- 
lands'apple  land  a  specialty.  For  booklet  de- 
scriptive of  the  valley  and  its  fruit  lands, 
write  YAKIMA  REAL  ESTATE  CO.,  Box 
A-186,    North    Yakima,    Washington. 

FINE  FARM  LANDS  FREE.  Last  choice 
tract  left  for  settlement.  Fine  soil,  fine  cli- 
mate, fine  water  at  little  depth.  Write  today 
for  particulars.  Inland  Realty  Co.,  Walla 
Walla.  Wash. _^____ 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  BOOKLET  descriptive 
of  Colfax  and  our  list  of  wheat,  fruit  and 
ranch  lands  located  in  the  famous  Palouse 
country.  COLFAX  INSURANCE  &  REALTY 
CO.,    INC.,    Colfax.   Washington. 


REAL  ESTATE 


PAYETTE,  IDAHO.  Apple  and  other  fruit 
lands  cheap.  Desert  and  homesteads,  under 
government  project.  HAMBLY  &  PETERSON, 
Agents. 

PAYETTE  VALLEY,  IDAHO.  Homeseek- 
ers  desirous  of  locating  where  all  fruits  grow 
successfully  every  year,  no  frosts  and  abund- 
ant water  for  irrigation,  write  Ackerman  & 
Wells  for  further  information,  Payette,  Idaho. 

INVEST  in  irrigated  land  near  Nampa. 
Idaho.  The  Boise  Valley  has  an  ideal  climate 
and  productive  soil.  Ten  to  forty  acres  of  land 
will  make  you  Independent.  Fruits,  grain,  veg- 
etables, and  grasses  grow  in  abundance.  Lands 
$Z5  to  $50  per  acre.  The  Government  is  build- 
insr  large  irrigation- project.  Write  or  call  on 
Walling  &  Walling,  Nampa,  Idaho. 

GRAEF  REAL  ESTATE  CO..  CALDWELL 
IDAHO.  IRRIGATION.  BOUNTIFUL  CROPS 
PROSPERITY.  IDAHO  IRRIGATED  fruit 
and  farm  LANDS  in  the  famous  BOISE  VAL- 
LEY and  BENCH  LANDS  of  SOUTHERN 
IDAHO.  GRAEF  REAL  ESTATE  CO.,  CALD- 
WELL,  IDAHO.         

DEEDED  LANDS  and  homestead  relinquish- 
ments in  center  of  the  largest  government  Irri- 
gation project  in  the  United  States.  The  fa- 
mous fruit  and  alfalfa  belt  of  Southern  Idaho. 
J.   S.   HARRINGTON,  Caldwell.   Idaho. 

WITH  ONLY  75,000  ACRES  NOW  under 
cultivation  and  300.000  more  to  be  Improved 
under  the  reclamation  project,  you  can  readily 
see  that  there  will  be  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
profit  in  our  farm  lands  in  the  next  few  years. 
Write  NAMPA  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY. 
NAMPA.  IDAHO. 


BEFORE  BUYING  LAND  INVESTIGATE 
the  fine  fruit  farms  in  the  Weiser  Valley,  lo- 
cated in  the  best  part  of  the  Snake  River  Val- 
ley. Land  is  cheap,  terms  reasonable,  climate 
is  unsurpassed  and  water  for  irrigation  is  un- 
limited. Soil  is  rich,  deep  and  very  prolific. 
For  further  information  write  THE  WEISER 
REAL  ESTATE  CO.,   WEISER.   IDAHO. 

IF  YOU  DESIRE  A  HOME  in  an  ideal  loca- 
tion come  to  Weiser,  Idaho,  where  there  are 
no  cyclones,  frosts  or  sunstrokes;  325  sun- 
shiny days  yearly.  Unlimited  opportunities 
for  investment.  We  are  agents  for  Watlington 
and  Fruitvale  additions.  Best  schools  and 
churches.  Correspondence  solicited.  GOOD- 
ING   &   FULLER,    WEISER,    IDAHO. 

FOR  THE  BEST  LIST  of  fruit,  grain,  hay 
and  stock  ranches  in  the  wonderful  I'ayette 
Valley  which  will  pay  best  profits  on  invest- 
ments write  or  call  on  E.  A.  JOHNSON,  PAY- 
ETTE,   IDAHO. 

PALOUSE  —  INFORMATION  FURNISHED 
regarding  wheat  lands,  large  and  small  tracts, 
meadow  and  timber.  Moscow  residence  prop- 
erty for  sale.  THOMPSON  BROS.,  MOSCOW. 
IDAHO. 

WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  LISTS  OF  fine 
wheat  ranches,  alfalfa,  grazing,  irrigated  and 
fruit  lands  in  the  wonderful  Payette  Valley, 
Idaho.  We  also  carry  lists  of  finest  invest- 
ment and  city  real  estate  in  Payette.  For 
further  information  and  illustrated  matter 
write  BARRY  &  SEYMOUR,  PAYETTE, 
IDAHO. ^■ 

REAL  ESTATE 

CALIFORNIA 

WOULD  YOU  PAY  $5  A  MONTH  for  a  beau- 
tiful  ocean-view  residence  site  in  suburbs  of 
Sunny  San  Diego  (Southern  California's  most 
delightful  home  place),  providing  I  could  con- 
vince you  that  the  investment  is  safe  and  re- 
munerative? Write  for  free  illustrated  book- 
let.     J.   FRANK   CULLEN,   San   Diego,   Cal. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL.,  most  equable  climate  in 
the  world.  Finest  deep-water,  land-locked  har- 
bor in  U.  S.  Pop.  doubled  in  4  years.  Best  and 
cheapest  water  in  state.  Write  to  JOHN  S. 
MILLS,  Sec.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  free 
illustrated  booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  SELF-SUPPORTING  HOMES. 
Twin-Cities  Colony.  Near  Sacramento.  No 
floods.  Perfect  health.  Purest  water.  Mod- 
erate summer.  Oranges  ripen  in  winter.  Acre 
$75.     B.  Marks,  Box  664.  Gait.  California. 

REAL  ESTATE 


ORCHARD  HOMES  in  the  glorious  Lake 
district  of  Southern  British  Columbia  pay 
profit  of  $500  per  acre  up  annually.  Climate, 
scenery,  hunting,  fishing,  soil,  water  supply, 
transportation,  markets  unexcelled.  Irrigation 
not  necessary.  Maps,  proofs,  letters  from 
those  On  ground,  photos  free.  Write  today. 
KOOTENAY  ORCHARD  ASSOCIATION,  LTD., 
Nelson.  B.  C. 

CAPITALISTS  ATTENTION!  1000  acres 
crown  granted  land,  partly  cleared,  coal  be- 
neath, being  Mayne  Island,  30  miles  from 
Vancouver  on  ocean  highway,  mile  of  deep 
water;  $20.00  an  acre.  Write  Royal  Business 
Exchange.  Ltd.,  Vancouver. 

VERY  HANDSOMELY  illustrated  catalogue 
of  fruit  and  farm  lands.  Every  man  inte>- 
ested  in  a  milder  climate  should  write  for  it. 
F.  J.  Hart  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Established  1891.  Van- 
couver. 

GOVERNMENT  LAND 

GOVERNMENT  FARMS  FREE— Our  112- 
page  book,  "Vacant  Government  Land,"  de- 
scribes every  acre  in  every  county  in  U.  S'. 
How  secured  free.  1909  diagrams  and  tables. 
All  about  free  irrigated  farms.  Price  25c, 
postpaid.  WEBB  PUB.  CO.,  Sta.  E,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 
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BUSINESS  CHANCIIS 


INCORPORATIONS 


INVESTORS,  your  money  will  earn  25  per 
cent  dividends  annually  by  Investing  now  in 
the  new  stock  yards  being  erected  at  Buffalo. 
Address,  for  particulars,  Farmer  &  Drover 
Stock  Yards  Co.,   Buffalo.  N.   Y. 

WE  START  you  in  a  permanent  business 
with  us  and  furnish  everything.  Full  course 
of  instruction  free.  We  are  manufacturers 
and  have  a  new  plan  in  the  mail  order  line. 
Large  profits.  Small  capital.  You  pay  us  in 
three  months  and  make  big  profits.  Refer- 
ences given.  Sworn  statements.  PEASE 
Mfg.  Co..  1269  Pease  Bldg..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

MY  BOOK,  "Building  a  Business,"  tells  how 
big  agency  business  can  be  started  with  smail 
capital,  how  to  conduct  the  business  and  make 
several  thousand  dollars  annually.  ROBERT 
iriCKS.  St.   Louis.   Mo. 

WANTED — Railway  mail  clerks,  customs 
clerks,  clerks  at  Washington.  Yearly  salary 
$800  to  $1600.  Short  hours.  Annual  vaca- 
tion. No  "layoffs"  because  of  poor  times. 
Salary  absolutely  certain  twice  each  month. 
Examinations  everywhere  May  15.  Over  2000 
appointments  to  be  made  during  1909.  Every- 
one over  18  eligible.  Country  residents  eligible. 
Common  education  sufficient.  Political  influ- 
ence does  not  help  appointment.  Candidates 
prepared  free.  Write  immediately  for  sched- 
ule. Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  D  61,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

INVESTMENTS 

INVESTORS!  I  have  some  good  invest- 
ments in  industrial  corporations  which  pay 
regular  dividends.  Safe  as  a  bank.  Write 
JAMES  P.  PIERCE,  122  No.  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal. 

COLLECTIONS 

i^ACIFIC    STATES    ADJUSTMENT    CO.,    INC.. 

CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE, 
PORTLAND,   OREGON. 

PATENTS 

PATENTS.  "Trademarks  Registered."  Book 
for  inventors  sent  on  request;  strictly  profes- 
sional service.  Beeler  &  Robb,  patent  lawyers, 
73-75  McGIll  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

OUR  BUSINESS  Is  growing  choice  f.ower 
seeds,  rare  plants  and  cactus.  Send  for  new 
catalogue.  THEODOSIA  B.  SHEPHERD  CO.. 
Ventura,  Cal. 

SPORTING  GOODS 

MEN  AND  WOMEN'S  SWEATER  COATS, 
corduroy  and  khaki  suits,  mountain  boots. 
Ktorm  clothing,  yachting  and  auto  caps,  sleep- 
ing bags,  tent.s,  boat  fittings,  flags,  guns,  am- 
munition, tackle,  dog  goods.  Catalogues  post- 
paid. Mention  kind  of  goods  wanted.  THE 
WM.  H.  HORGEE  CO..  Inc.,  Los  Angelea 
Best  climate  on  earth,  winter  or  summer. 


OSTRICH  PLUMES 


THE  BENTLEY  OSTRICH  FARM — The 
original  ostrich  farm  of  America.  Established 
1HS3.  High-grade  ostrich  plumes  from  $1.00 
up.  Mall  orders  a  specialty.  Price  list  mailed 
free.  Address  Bcntley  Ostrich  Farm,  San 
Diego.  Cal.  


-WEAXONG  APPAREL 


FULL  NAMF:S  engraved  on  stlk  tape  for 
ii«e  on  wearing  appurcl.  <lunrantoed  fast 
color.  Ten  cents  per  dozen,  $1.10  per  gross, 
smallest  order  three  dozen.  T^ellvery  In  two 
Qnyn.  Send  for  samples.  Metropolitan  Label 
Company,  606  Broadway,  New  York. 


Incorporate  your  business  under  Arizona 
laws.  Most  liberaL  No  franchise  or  annual 
tax.  No  public  statements.  Hold  meetings 
and  do  business  anywhere.  Stock  non -assess- 
able. Cost  very  small.  Write  for  free  p  ir- 
ticulars.  Southwestern  Securities  &  Invest- 
ment Co.,  Box  S  385.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 


AGENTS 


AGENTS — Write  to  Fair  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  142. 
Racine,  Wis.,  for  description  and  prices  of  30 
useful  articles.  They  want  agents  to  intro- 
duce.     Big  profits  and  $2  free  offer. 

AGENTS — Salary  or  commission.  Greatest 
seller  yet;  every  user  pen  and  Ink  buys  on 
sierht.  200  to  500  per  cent  profit;  one  agent's 
sales  $620  in  6  days;  another  $32  in  two  hours. 
MONROE    MFG.   CO..   X  19.    La   Crosse.   Wis. 

NEW  HOUSEHOLD  invention  Just  intro- 
duced from  Germany.  Inexperienced  poor 
agents  doing  well — hustlers  coining  money. 
747  other  fast  sellers.  General  agents  wanted. 
Free  sample.  E.  E.  Edgren  Mfg.  Co.,  Incor- 
porated.    Milwaukee,   Wis. 

COINS  AND  STAMPS 

FREE — 45  post  cards  with  6  mos.  subs.,  25c, 
or  20  for  3  mos.  at  10c.  Collectors'  largest, 
oldest  100-page  monthly.  Coins,  post  cards, 
stamps,  curios,  relics,  old  books,  mineralogy. 
Phil   West  Collectors'   World.   Superior.  ■  Neb. 

STAMPS  FREE— 40  different  U.  S.  for  the 
names  of  two  collectors  and  2c  postage.  100 
different  stamps,  illustrated  album,  holds  3500. 
1000  hinges,  perforated  gauge,  set  of  flags,  all 
for  50c.  20  different  foreign  coins  25c.  We 
buy  stamps  and  coins.  Buying  lists  10c.  To- 
ledo  Stamp  Co..  Toledo.  O. 

MUSIC 

60c  SHEET  MUSIC  10c.  Merry  Widow 
Waltz,  Toreador,  Anchored,  Rosary,  Palms, 
Calvary,  Lost  Chord,  Jerusalem  and  1500  oth- 
ers 10c  each.  Catalogue  free.  National  Music 
Emporium,   Piano   Dept..   Albany.   N.   Y. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

WANT  TO  KNOW  sometliing  about  the 
West?  Are  you  interested  in  dairying,  fruit- 
raising,  poultry-raising  or  general  farming? 
Send  25  cents  for  three  recent  Issues  of  The 
Pacific  Monthly  giving  news  of  conditions  In 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.  Clip  this  out 
and  send  with  stamps  to  THE  P.^CIFIC 
MONTHLY,  Portland.   Oregon. 

ENGINES 

RACINE  BOATS — Any  kind  of  water  craft 
you  want.  Natty,  speedy,  seaworthy.  Write 
for  our  catalog  or  visit  our  Seattle  Branch.  321 
First  Ave.,  South.  Racine  Boat  Manufaclur- 
Ing  Co.,  Box  503,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

HELP  "WANTED 

AGENTS  DON'T  HESITATE— Write  at  once: 
It  may  mean  $25  a  day.  One  agent  made  $8.26 
In  46  minutes.  Sample  outfit  10c  (costs  us  much 
more)  or  particulars  free.  Souvenir  Photo- 
Stamp  Co.,  No.  9  H  St.,  Kewance.  111. 

POSTCARDS 

ONE  DOZEN  NORTHERN  IDAHO  VIEW 
CARDS  for  25  cents  In  stamps.  Thousands 
of  views  to  select  from.  SI1KRFP:Y'S  BOOK 
STORE.   MOS(^OW.    inAHO. 

FREIGHT  SHIPPING 

JUDSON  FREIGHT  FORWARDING  CO.  Re- 
duced rates  on  hou.Mehold  goods  to  and  from 
all  points  on  the  Pacific  (?oaHt.  443  Marquetto 
Bldg.,  Chlcngo;  1501  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis; 
851  Tremont  HIdg.,  Boston;  20fi  Pacific  Bldg., 
San  Franelseo;  200  Central  Bldg..  Los  An- 
geles. R 'preHentntlves:  Oregon  Auto  Dh - 
patch,  Portland;  Seattle  Transfer  Co.,  Seattle. 
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/:.ASE  7^*  OPEUATfON 


outhFuI  A\ozart' 


AT  FIVE,  Mozart  astonished  the  musical  world  by  his  pla5ang. 
Your  son  or  daughter,  at  the  same  age,  can  rivaJ  the  skill  of  the  mosi 
artistic  performer  if  you  own  a  Krell  Auto-Grand  Player  Piano. 

It  is  the  piano  and  musicieui  in  one. 

You  can  draw  soul-stirring  harmonies  from  it  whether  you  are  a  finished  musician 
or  unable  to  read  a  note.  It  can  be  played  by  hand  when  desired,  like  ordmary 
pianos,  and  when  not  in  use  as  a  player,  is  indistinguishable  from  any  beautiful  upright. 

The  possibilities  of  expression  on  the  Krell  Auto-Grand  are  a  marvel  to  the 
musician — a  continual  delight  to  the  possessor. 

The  critic  and  the  untutored  in  music  both  agree  that  the  Krell  Auto-Grand 
surpasses  in  brilliance  of  tone,  in  responsiveness  and,  most  of  all,  in  that  supreme  at- 
tribute of  any  piano  player — the  "human  touch." 

The  reason  of  this  superiority  lies  in  the  mechanical  advantages  of  the  Krell 
Auto-Grand  player,  which  represent  a  distinct  advance  in  every  particular.  Individ- 
ual, detachable  and  adjustable  pneumatics,  metal  tubes  instead  of  rubber, 
automatic  pedal,  aluminum  fingers,  tilting  motor,  graduated  tone  device — to  name  but 
a  few  exclusive  Krell  Auto-Grand  good  points — are  all  improvements  that  make 
for  greater  worth  and  excellence. 

If  you  will  fill  out  the  coupon  herewith, 
we  will  send  you  two  books  worth  having: 
Our  Catalogue  and  "How  to  Select  a  Player- 
Piano." 

Write  for  them.  To  do  so  |may  save  you 
money  and  regrets. 

KRELL  AUTO-GRAND  PIANO  CO. 

Dept.  V  ,  CONNERSVILLE,  IND. 

Uannfacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Albert  Krell  Pianos. 


KR£LL  AUTO-GRAND  PIANO  CO. 

Dept.  V,      Connersville,  lod. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  interested  in  player  pianos  and 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  books  you 
mention. 

Name   


Address 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will   be  appreciated. 
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$300,000  BUILDING  PROJECT 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

This  company  proposes  to  sell  3,000  Units  in  a  $300,000  office  building,  eight 
stories  high,  built  of  reinforced  concrete,  strictly  modern,  absolutely  fire  proof, 
100x100  feet  in  size,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Alder  Streets,  in  the  heart  of  the 
retail  business  district  of  Portland.  The  property  as  it  now  appears  is  shown  by 
the  photograph  below.  One  block  in  each  direction  the  terminals  of  the  street 
car  lines,  centering  in  the  heart  of  Portland,  form  a  square  around  this  property. 
Locations  within  this  square  have  all  increased  over  one  hundred  per  cent  in  value 
during  the  last  three  years.  This  property  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  remaining 
office  building  or  retail  business  location  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Applications  for  rental  space  for  more  than  half  of  the  structure  have  been 
received  and  construction  will  be  commenced  within  thirty  days.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  Unit  plan  described  below  the  picture. 


Photograph  taken  March  8,  showing'  presont  condition  of  the  property  upon  which  the 
above  m«-ntioned  building  Is  to  be  erocted.  To  Uw  right  is  shown  the  largost  rotail  drug 
store  In  the  Northwest,  located  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Washingrton,  which  is  the  re- 
tail center  of  Portland.       The  dark  line  bound*  the  property. 

THE  UNIT  PLAN  DESCRIBED 

This  $300,000  proposition  will  be  divided  into  3,000  Units  of  the  par  value  of 
$100.00  each.  Each  purchaser  of  a  Unit  will,  therefore,  become  an  actual  propor- 
tionate owner  of  the  building.  I'pon  his  investment  in  this  Unit  he  will  receive 
annual  dividends,  payable  quarterly.  Tlie  financial  plan  shows  that  the  building  will 
earn  in  excess  of  ten  per  cent  the  first  three  years  and  twelve  per  cent  thereafter. 
Of  this,  six  per  cent  in  Preferred  Dividends  will  be  paid  to  the  Unit  owners.  One- 
half  of  all  a<IditionaI  earnings  will  also  be  paid  to  the  Unit  owners,  the  balance 
going  into  the  sinking  fund  and  to  the  Multnomah  Trust  (*ompany  in  com- 
jiensation  for  the  management  of  the  buibiing.  By  this  method  the  investor  is 
assured  of  a  net  dividend  of  eight  per  cent  for  the  first  three  years  and  nine  per 
cent  thereafter.  The  comi)Iete  financial  jdan  and  details  will  be  furnished  upon 
application.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  popular  subscriptions  are  usually  oversubscribed 
very  quickly,  immediate  apitlication  for  these  Units  is  suggested. 

FINANCIAL  PLAN  FREE  UPON  APPUCATION 

SWEET- HEAD  -  LEMCKE 

146J^  Fifth  Street  Portland,  Oregon 

Don't  forgnt  to  mfntlon  Tbe  Paciflc  Monthljr  wh«>n  (It-allng  with  iidTi>ttla«>r*.     It  will  b<>  •pprcrlattHl. 
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$50,000  PROFIT  IN  ONE  YEAR 

Realty  Associates  of  Portland  Sell  Bennett  Building  for  $150,000,  Making  50%  on  the  Investment 

This  property  was  purchased  a  year  ago  for  $100,000  and  sold  a  few 
days  a<ro  for  $150,000  besides  producing  a  satisfactory  income  from 
rentals  during  the  year. 

This  transaction  shows  how  the  average  investor,  who  is  unable  him- 
self to  purchase  centrally  located  income-producing  propertj^,  may  in- 
vest his  surplus  funds  in  any  amount  and  share  in  the  profits  realized  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  invested. 

Our  association  is  organized  for  permanent  investment  only,  and 
upon  the  same  plan  that  has  created  all  great  real  estate  fortunes.  We 
refer  to  the  400  and  more  investors  in  our  bonds,  knowing  that  they  are 
more  than  satisfied  and  wnll  recommend  the  investment. 

We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  realty  values  in 
Portland  are  now  very  conservative,  but  with  the  rapid  increase  in  popu- 
lation that  is  now  going  on,  the  influx  of  capital  and  business,  values  will 
be  very  much  higher  in  the  near  future.  The  tide  of  immigration  is 
rapidly  flowing  to  Oregon  and  Portland,  the  metropolis,  will  always 
be  the  chief  city,  wdth  250,000  square  miles  of  tributary  territory  of 
which  it  is  the  logical  trading  center  and  the  products  of  which  territory 
reach  it  by  a  water  grade. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  significant  facts  that  point  to  the  future 
greatness  of  Portland  and  make  it  a  city  for  safe  investment  in  its 
realty. 

We  now  offer  to  investors,  both  large  and  small,  the  opportunity  to 
join  us  in  taking  advantage  of  investments  constantly  arising  in  income- 
producing  real  estate  in  the  City  of  Portland,  and  thereby  share  in  the 
profits  to  be  realized  on  the  steadily  increasing  values  and  the  regular 
income  derived  therefrom. 

We  offer  a  safe,  conservative  and  profitable  channel  for  investment 
to  persons  who,  alone,  could  not  take  advantage  of  such  offers. 

Our  books  are  now  open  for  subscriptions  to  Series  No.  2,  of  $500,000 
preferred  dividend  and  profit-sharing  bonds  with  the  assurance  that  the 
same  earnest  care  and  judgment  that  has  been  exercised  in  the  past 
will  be  so  exercised  in  the  future: 

Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Association  are :  R.  D.  Inman,  President, 
President  Inman-Poulsen  Lumber  Co. ;  M.  C.  Banfield,  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, President  Banfield-Vesey  Fuel  Co.;  Geo.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  Second 
Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  George  Lawrence  Co. ;  Amedee 
M.  Smith,  Third  Vice-President,  President  Western  Clay  Manufacturing 
Co.;  T.  D.  Honeyman,  Treasurer,  President  Honeyman  Hardware  Co.; 
Arthur  C.  Emmons,  Secretary,  General  Counsel  United  Railway  Co.; 
Geo.  E.  Chamberlain.  United  States  Senator  for  Oregon;  Charles  E. 
Swigert,  President  Pacific  Bridge  Co. ;  R.  L.  Sabin,  Secretary  Merchants 
Protective  Association;  H.  A.  Sargent,  Pacific  Coast  Manager  Simonds 
Manufacturing  Co. 

For  full  information  call  or  write  for  our  booklet  giving  full  par- 
ticulars. 

REALTY  ASSOCIATES  OF  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

COMMERCIAL  CLUB  BUILDING  CORNER  FIFTH  AND  OAK  STREETS 


Don't   forget  to   mention  The  Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   l.p   .approciatid. 
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Southern  Idaho— Farm  Lands 

Reclaimed  by  the — CAREY  ACT — *^*  *^^*2  ''"^  *"''*  ^^y 

Thousands  of  Acres  in  the  Fruit  and  Farm 
Belt  of  Southern  Idaho 


■m> 


^: 


LANDS  OPEN  AND  TO  BE  OPENED  FOR  PUBLIC  ENTRY 

FOR  ALL  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS 

C.  B.  HURTT,  Manager  Land  Sales  Department,  BOISE,  IDAHO 


Big  Money  In  Drilling 

Our  customers  all  over  the  Country  are  makine  from  825  to  ?75  profit  a  day 
with  the  Cyclone  DrilL     No  business  offers  such  big  returns  for  the  money  invested. 

Contractors,  prospectors,  well  drillers,  find  the  Cyclone  Drill  more  ecunomical. 
faster  and  easier  to  operate  than  any  other. 

We  make  Hollow  Rod.  Cable  and  Core  Drills,  to  meet  every  need. 

We  also  make  combination  machines  that  will  handle  any  or  all  of  the  systems 
equally  well,  a  machine  that  will  enable  you  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  drilling. 

Cyclone  Drill 

Our  niamondite  and  Steel  Shot  Core  Drills  cut  faster  ?.nd  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  the  old  diamond  drills.  We  sell  Cyclone  Drills  on  an  er.sj  parmtnt 
plan.  Some  of  our  customers  have  made  more  than  the  price  of  the  machine 
within  one  month.  Our  new  traction  Gasoline  machine — only  one  made — is 
of  particular  value  where  fuel  and  water  are  scarce.  Send  for  our  free  books  on 
Drilling,  and  let  us  know  in  what  branch  of  the  work  you  are  intcrcatrd. 
Cyclone  Drill  Company,     12  Main  St.,  Orrville,  OhIo| 

Chloaao  Ofllos,  419  Fisher  Building         


ITS  CARE 
DISEASES 
AND 
TREAT- 
MENT 


Hair 

By  C.  HENRI  LEONARD.  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

A  frofcuior  In  tlio  Potrolt  CoIIoko  of  ModlcfDa 

Octavo,  320  pasen,  limp  side*,  $1 .00,  poitpaid. 

Bound  in  neat  cloth,  jcilt  side  title,  $1 .50,  postpaid. 

Has  over  100  engravinas  and  jpves  •elf-treatment  for  the 
diseases  of  the  Hair,  Beard  and  Scalp. 

260  prescriptions  in  F.nsliiih  iriven. 

If  your  hair  is  fallinjr,  it  tells  you  how  to  atop  it.  If  turning 
gray,  how  to  prevent  it.  If  growing  slowly,  how  to  hasten  its 
growth.  If  it  is  all  out.  and  hair  bulbs  are  not  dead,  how  to 
make  it  ^ow  again.  If  growing  in  unsightly  places,  how  to 
remove  it.  It  tells  you  how  to  bleach  it,  or  dye  it  black, 
brown,  red,  ot  of  a  blonde  color.      Circular  free.      Addrms 

Illustrated  Medical  Jonma!  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Western  Opportunities. 


If  you  are  interested  in  the  West,  send  25  cents 
in  stamps  for  three  late  issues  of  The  Pacific 
Monthly,  containing  fully  illustrated  descriptive 
articles  about  dairying,  fruit  growing,  poultry 
raising  and  general  farming  conditions  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho.  The  Pacific  Monthly, 
Portland,  Oregon. 
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Take  Advantage  of  the  Cheap  Railroad  Rates  During  March  and  April 

$33-CHICAGO  TO  ELLENSBURG-$33 

$25-FROM  MISSOURI  RIVER  POINTS-$25 

I  want  every  purchaser  of  my  land  to  come  to  Ellensburg  and  walk  with  me 
over  the  entire  property.  Seeing  is  believing.  You  may  say  that  my  statements, 
on  paper,  sound  crazy,  fishy,  etc.;  for  that  reason  get  on  the  train  and  come  to 
see  what  you  are  actually  buying.  Ask  those  who  know  a  good  buy  in  irrigated 
land,  b3  they  friends  or  enemies  of  mine,  they  will  te'.l  you  Robinson's  Irrigated 
Fruit  Tracts  are  high  class  and  a  splendid  investment  for  anybody.  Farmers 
who  have  lived  in  the  Kittitas  Valley  for  twenty-flve  years  and  have  made  com- 
fortable fortunes  from  ten  acres  of  irrigated  land,  and  in  some  cases  without 
irrigation,  appreciate  the  value  and  know  the  amount  of  money  that  these  Kitti- 
tas lands  will  earn  per  acre  every  year.  Therefore  they  can  judge  accurately, 
and  their  opinions  are  worth  something.  'Tis  said,  "Man  is  not  without  honor 
save  in  his  own  country."  This  does  not  apply  to  my  irrigated  tracts.  It's  the 
peop'-e  who  know  tham  best  that  think  the  best  of  them. 

Doesn't  this  seem  a  straight,  honest,  clean-cut  business  deal,  Mr.  Reader, 
when  I  strongly  urge  you  to  inspect  and  investigate  my  irrigated  tracts  before 
you  buy? 

A  visit  to  the  Kittitas  "Valley,  Washington,  will  broaden  you,  give  a  bigger, 
brighter  idea  of  life,  and  convince  you  that  you  can  make  big  profits  raising 
fruit  on  my  ten-acre  irrigated  tracts. 

If  you  cannot  come  in  person,  talk  my  proposition  over  with  a  half  dozen 
of  your  friends,  show  them  this  article,  select  one  of  your  little  club  to  visit 
the  property  and  each  of  you  share  the  expense  of  his  trip.  Before  you  leave 
home  write  to  me  for  my  literature,  giving  full  information,  and  showing  pic- 
tures of  the  Kittitas  Valley.  I  will  also  write  you  a  personal  letter,  which  will 
contain  detailed  facts  about  prices,  terms,  etc.  A  great  many  purchasers  have 
taken  options  on  ten-acre  tracts  preparatory  to  beginning  work  in  the  spring. 
$100.00  will  hold  a  ten-acre  tract,  subject  to  your  approval,  until  May  1,  1909.       | 

The  first  edition  of  my  1909  illustrated  book  is  just  off  the  press.  I  will, 
mail  one  to  you  for  ten  cents  in  stamps.     Respectfully, 

W.  W.  ROBINSON,  President. 


Don't  forget  to  mpntlon  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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CALDWELL :  IDAHO 

400,000  ACRES  FRUIT  LANDS  UNDER 

Government  Irrigation  Project 

NOW  READY 

WATER  IN  PLENTY 

SOIL  OF  THE  RICHEST 

CLIMATE  THE  BEST 

Unlimited  Natural  Resources 

':i£siTSrfiu"ni?FiS'-  WF  WANT  '"^S?^  J^J^JJi^  AT  ONfF 

Caldwell.  Idaho,  Oct..  1908            f  T  El     ff/\lll          THIS    ACREAGE        Al     V/llV/£l 

CANYON  COUNTY,  of  which  CALDWF.I  I ,  is  the  County  Seat,  took  the  First  Premium  at 
Council  Bluffs,  IOWA,  for  Counties  in  United  States.  Also  First  premium  ARTISTIC  DISPLAY. 
CALDWF.I  ,1 .  secured  on  Individual  Display  SEVEN  FIRSTS  out  of  possible  Eight.     All  these 
Premiums  were  WON  ON  APPI  F.S— 17  States  competing. 

Now  Is  The  Time.  A  Ground  Floor  Opportunity 

Write  Now,  Secretary  CALDWELL  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

CALDWELL    :     IDAHO 

CALDWELL  fAe  TOWN  )  THAT  MADE  IDAHO  FAMOUS 
CANYON  the  COUNTY )  AS  AN  apple  growinc  center 

at  the  National  Horticultural  Confess  last  December,  there  our  orchard  won  out  against  seventeen  apple  producing  states. 
It  won  seven  out  of  a  possible  eight  individual  prizes,  amounting  to  four  hundred  forty  seven  dollars.  We  won  county 
and  state  prizes  amounting  to  $375.00.  Compare  these  winnings  with  those  of  other  apple  growing  sections.  We  are 
the  land  dealers  of  this  great  FRUIT  BELT.  If  you  want  a  TRACT  of  land  or  an  ORCHARD,  write  us.  Lands  here  capable 
of  GREAT  RESULTS  in  FRUIT  CULTURE,  are  as  yet  LOW  PRICED.  They  will  not  remain  so  long.  GET  IN  NOW 

DORMAN  LAND  COMPANY    ::    CALDWELL,  IDAHO 


OREGON 


We  own  and  control  1 0,000  acres  in  the  famous  Yamhill  County  fruit 
and  English  walnut  belt  adjoining  good  town  and  railroad,  30  miles 
from  Portland.  Lowr,  rolling  hills  ;  grand  view  of  the  valley  and  snow 
capped  mountains;  deep,  rich  soil.  Brush  land  easily  cleared,  $25 
to  $40  per  acre.  Cleared  land  $50  to  $75.  Will  produce  the  finest 
apples  and  English  walnuts  in  the  world — a  crop  of  $500  per  acre. 


1  n  liiif  Slnlo 
itp  IsikU  wi 


pcoplo.    hut   ttloilSAIl 

H.     Thi'y  will  Mill  t« 


Tho  day 
rh  pr.,.,.. 


Rich,  Beautiful  and  Cheap  GEO.  L  waggoner.  923  Board  of  Trade,  portund.  ore. 


Oregon  Wheat  Lands 

IN  A  WHEAT  BELT  THAT  RAISES  WHEAT 

I  own  the  lands  that  I  offer  for  sale.  They  are  in  "The  Wheat  Counties"— 
SHERMAN  and  GILLIAM.  Range  in  ^ize  from  160  acres  to  1500  acre*. 
Prices  from  $23.00  to  $40.00  per  acre.    You  make  the  first  payment,  I  take 

ONE-HALF  OF  THE  CROP  TILL  THE  LAND  IS  PAID  FOR. 


WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMAHON 


519-520  CorbettBldg. 


J.  O.  ELROD 


Portland,  Oregon 


I)un't   forgot  to   mt-iition  Th<-   riirltli'   Monttily    wlicii   ilcallng   v^ltli   n<lr<'rlliHT».      It   will   !>••   iip|iriTlat)><l. 
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OISE  VALLEY 


THE  VALLEY  OF  SUNSHINE  AND  HOMES. 
We  have  the  finest  bearing  orchards  on  the  elec- 
tric car  line  in  the  United  States,  in  tracts  of  5 
acres  up  to  160.  We  also  have  sage  brush  land, 
level  as  a  floor  with  a  good  -water  right  under  the  U.  S.  Government  Ditch  at  $35.00  per 
acre.  We  have  3,500  acres  to  sell  on  easy  payments.  We  also  have  a  few  Choice  Govern- 
ment Homesteads  that  we  can  locate  you  on.     Write  us  for  catalogue. 

ROBERTS  AND  CLARK  :  First  National  Bank  Building  :  BOISE,  IDAHO 


English  Walnuts  and  Royal  Ann  Cherries 

We  are  the  largest  owners  and  planters  of  English  Walnut  groves  in  Oregon.  Our  properties  are  in  Yam- 
hill County.  We  sell  a  planted  grove  of  5  acres  on  terms  of  only  $100.00  cash  and  $15.00  per  month, 
with  A'/o  interest  on  deferred  payments;  this  includes  four  years'  care.  Our  price  for  1909  sales  is  no 
more  than  you  pay  for  unplanted  walnut  land  in  California.     Any  references  required  cjin  be  furnished. 

CHURCHILL-MATTHEWS  CO.,  Inc.,  General  Selling  Agents,  Lumber  Exchaiig.e,  Portland,  Oregon 


g^^s.GOODNOE  HILLS 

We  have  subdivided  4,000  acres  in  Five  and  Ten 
acre  tracts.  Soil  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep,  a  rich 
sediment  with  an  abundance  of  moisture  without 
irrigation.  ^  The  character  of  the  soil,  the  large 
amount  of  sunshine  and  its  freedom  from  frosts 
make  it  ideal  for  grow^ing  Almonds,  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Walnuts,  Grapes,  and  the  most  profitable  vegetables, 
such  as  Watermelons,  Cantaloupes  and  Sweet  Com 

Orchards  and  Vineyards  in  Full  Bearing  in  Four  Years 

This  land  is  being  sold  on  easy  payments  and  on 
reasonable  terms.     Our  illustrated  booklet  is  free. 

CaU  on  us  when  in  Portland  and  let  us  show  you 

WRITE    jy       CI        i^i^i^JJ^       O       i^i^         ^°^  CORBETT  BUILDING 

TODAY  B,  O.  V^LILIIV  Cfc  l^U.  PORTLAND  :  ORE. 


Don't  foreet  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly   when  dealinc   with   advertisers.     It   will   be   appreciated. 
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THE  KIND  OF  BONDS  TO  BUY 


IT  is  an  established  fact  that  the  most  careful  investors 
prefer  bonds  to  any  other  form  of  security  known — 
but  there  are  many  kinds  of  bonds,  and  it  is  the  selec- 
tion of  the  right  kind  that  marks  the  careful  investor. 

The  right  kind  is  the  kind  that  affords  absolute  security 
— the  kind  that  is  a  real  first  mortgage  on  real  property 
— property  the  actual  value  of  which  greatly  exceeds 
the  par  value  of  the  total  bond  issue. 

6%  $100,000  6% 

We  have  a  small  issue  of  the  right  kind  of  bonds — an 
issue  of  $100,000  on  a  real  property  worth  $375,000. 
These  bonds  draw  6%  interest,  payable  semi-annually, 
and  run  for  15  years — that  is,  they  pay  the  investor  90% 
in  interest,  and  at  maturity  return  the  full  principal. 

The  payment  of  interest  and  capital  is  absolutely  secured 
by  a  first  mortgage  on  real  estate  worth  nearly  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  entire  issue — and  the  security  is 
increasing  in  value  every  day. 

LOSS  IMPOSSIBLE 

These  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500 
and  $1000,  and  may  be  bought  outright  or  on  small 
monthly  payments.  They  are  registered  with,  and  trust 
deed  is  on  deposit  with,  the  Northern  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  Seatde.  Bonds  may  be  transferred  only  by  being 
re-issued,  and  are,  therefore,  secure  from  loss  by  theft, 
fire  or  accident. 

Remember  that  the  important  part  of  an  investment  is  its 
safety.  You  cannot  have  large  interest  without  large 
risk.  There  is  no  risk  connected  with  these  bonds.  They 
afford  an  ideal  investment  for  trust  funds,  large  or  small, 
and  for  all  to  whom  certainty  is  a  vital  consideration. 

Let  us  write  you  full  details  —  engineer's  report,  affi- 
davits of  our  officers  and  directors,  and  other  posi- 
tive   information   that   careful    investors   should    have. 


Moses  Coulee  Fruit  Land  Company 

G.  A.  VIRTUE,  President  WM.  K.  McKIBBEN,  Secretary 

303^06  BOSTON  BLOCK  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


D<»n't  forget  to  ini-ntloii  Ttip  rocin'-  Montlily  wlini  tlonlliiK  with  BdriTllwrn.     It  will  »>o  nppn'tlatod. 
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THE  DALIES 


^iS ^__ 

"TheCherryCity" 

OF 

OREGON 

It  is  a  city  of  6000  inhabitants,  sur- 
rounded by  a  country  rich  in  Agri- 
cultural, Stock,  Wool  and  great 
variety  of  Fruits.  Transportation 
facilities  are  unequalled. 

SHIPPED  IN  1908 

1 24  cars  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

33  cars  Watermelons 

62  cars  Scoured  Wool 

3 1  cars  Unscoured  Wool 

58  cars  Stock 
1200  cars  Wheat 
1  750  cars  Flour 

3258  cars 

For  further  information  address 

The  Dalles  Business  Men's  Association 


'Cherries  latcious.  Cherries  pretty. 
From  The  Dalles,  The  Cherry  City" 


COVE 


A  FINE  HOME,  a  g<x)d  living  and  i)lenty  ot  moiiev  can  be  made  from  5  to  10-acre  tracts  in  the 
BEST  part  of  the  celebrated  GRANDE  RONDE  VALLEY.  The  world  knows  that  Cove  Cherries 
took  the  first  premiums  at  all  the  recent  expositions,  and  Cove  Apples,  fruits  and  berries  will  be 
among  the  PRIZE  WINNERS  at  the  Seattle  Exposition.  We  have  300  acres  of  irrigated  land  that 
is  the  cream  of  the  Cove  land  which  we  are  now  selling  at  1250  00  per  acre,  one-fifth  cash, 
balance  on  or  before  TEN  YEARS  at  7  per  cent  annual  interest.  If  you  cannot  personally 
inspect  this  proposition  at  this  time  we  will  select  5  or  10  acres  for  you,  and  give  a  BANK 
GUARANTEE  that  we  will  return  your  money  at  any  time  during  the  first  year  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  our  selection.  ALL  ADVANTAGES  Climate  unsurpassed,  soil  unexcelled  in  quality 
ana  productiveness,  chemically  pure  water,  unexcelled  schools,  churches  and  splendid  railroad 
facilities      For  further  information  and  illustrated  literature  write  or  call  on  the 

LOGAN-SHERWOOD  REALTY  COMPANY  :  U  GRANDE,  UNION  COUNTY,  OREGON 


AKIMA  VALLEY 
I  ORCHARDS  -Jtly. 
>f/9'.^  Earning- ^ 


OWN 

AN 

ACRE 

The  man  with  little  money 
i  invest  can  get  his  share  of 
these  big  values  by  buying  on 
'  'Unit  System."  239  Units  to  be 
i.  I  Acre  (I  Unit)  $350 Cash,  or 
$100  dov»rn  and  $10  per  month  with- 
out interest.  Send  for  Booklet. 
KIONA  ORCHARD  CO. 
Room  853  Central  Building 
1,,^  SEATTLE.  WASH. 


THE  DALLES,  OREGON 

Fruit  and  General  Farming  Land 

WE  HAVE  THE  SOIL.  CUMATE  AND  MARKET 

Write  us  for  Descriptive  Matter  and  Prices 

THE  CHESEBRO  INVESTMENT  CO. 
THE  DALLES  :  OREGON 


THE  DALLES,  OREGON 

Wheat  and  Fruit  Lands 


CALL  ON  OR  WRITE 


H.  D.  AULD 


imfUmiAum 

Raises  More  Verier  Higher 
Create  thousands  of  dollars 
iT  value  from  sage-brush  waste 
by  investing  a  small  sum  in  a 
Columbia  Hydraulic  Battery.  The 
Columbia  is  the  one  Ram  that  has  made 
such  a  complete,  practical  success  in 
irrigating.     Ask  for  Catalog  F.  2. 

COLUMBIA  STEEL  C9 

146  WIS  ST.  N.  PORTLAND,  ORE.*! 
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HOOD  RIVER  LANDS 

HAVE  abundant  water,  perfect  drainage.     PRODUCE  the  finest  apples  and  strawberries  in  the  world 
We  also  have  lands  for  sale  in  White  Salmon  and  Mosier  Districts.      Twenty  Years  Residence  in  Hood  River 

W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO..  HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 


PULLMAN 

THE  ARTESIAN  CITY 


The  Intellectual  and  Commercial  Center  of  the  Palouse,  where  Grains, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  grow  to  the  greatest  perfection  without  irrigation. 
Has  deep,  black  soil,  like  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Indiana.  Has  no  tornadoes 
or  destructive  storms.  Has  land  in  large  and  small  tracts  at  $50.00  an 
acre — prevailing  price.  For  further  information  regarding  Farm  l.^^ndt 
and  Choice  City  Property,  write  or  call  on 

PULLMAN'S  LEADING  REAL  ESTATE  DEALERS 

McAUSTER  &  SANGER     :    PULLMAN,  WASHINGTON 


P 


AYEHE  VALLEY 


apples  were  prize  winners  at  the  National  Horticultural 
Congress  at  Council  Bluffs.  They  won  prizes  over  all  other 
apples  in  the  United  States.  Payette  is  the  home  of  the 
famous  Jonathan  Apple.  An  acre  of  land  anywhere  in  the 
famous  Payette  Valley  will  net  the  owner  $500  per  acre. 
Plenty  of  w^ater  to  irrigate,  plenty  of  sunshine  and  a  healthful  and  invigorating  climate  the  year  around. 
Payette  is  a  city  of  splendid  homes,  the  very  best  educational  facilities  and  has  all  churches.  We  handle 
besides,  fruit  lands,  betu-ing  orchards  and  diversified  farms.  Write  us  today  for  descriptive  booklet  and 
rices,  regarding  the  Payette     THE    PAYETTE    VALLEY   REAL   ESTATE   AGENCY 

I'AYKTTi:,  IDAHO 


prices,  regarding  the  Payette     THE    PAYETTE    VAl 
Valley  and   Payette,  Idaho.     (The  Oldest  In  the  Ulsf  rlcti 


BEAVERTON-REEDVILLE  ACREAGE  "ThePasaJenaofOre,on- 


It  is  now  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  the  most  satisfactory  and  remunerative  farming  is  from  small  acre- 
age with  a  diversity  of  products.  Our  acreage  combines  all  the  requisites  and  can  be  had  at  reasonable 
prices.  No  such  offerings  as  these,  either  in  location,  richness  of  soil,  improvements  nor  extensivenesa 
of    area,    can    be    found    elsewhere.      We    invite    the    closest    investigation.       For    particulars,    address 


$1,500  NET  PER  ACRE  GROWING  FRUIT 

Six  to  Eight  Crops  of  Alfalfa  Yearly 
And  a  Home  in  Southern  California 


OUR  NEW  PLAN  BOOK  tells  how  you  can  secure  5  to  40  acres  of  Southern  California's  most  fertile  irrigated 
valley  land.  IT  TELLS  how  you  can  have  the  tame  put  under  cultivation  for  little  money.  How  big  prt»fili  are  made 
annuatly  upon  your  investment  without  moving  or  giving  up  present  business  until  ready. 

$1,500  PER  ACRE  is  being  made  from  these  rich  valley  lands.  YOU  can  do  the  same.  BY  OUR  PLAN  you 
get  a  BIG  PROFIT  from  your  investment  the  second  year  and  it  increases  yearly.     Nothing  ilk*  It  ever  offered  before. 

WRTTE  TO-DAY  for  our  new  plan  book,  etc.  Enclose  25  cents  and  we  will  include  six  months  subscription 
to  the  NATIONAL  HOMESTEAD  the  best  LmeMeeken  publication  in  California.      DO  IT  NOW. 

NATIONAL   HOMESTEAD   ASSOCIATION 


DepL  2^  644  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 


Loa  Angelea,  California 


Uim't    foriji  I    to   iiK'iitioii   'ItH-    I'M' f 


'I'mIImk 


111    Im'    ii|>|ir<'i'l.il<'<l. 
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NORTH  YAKIMA 

WASHINGTON 

The  growing  city  and  commercial  center  of 
the  wonderful  Yakima  Valley.  If  you  are 
planning  to  come  West  or  are  dissatisfied 
vfitK  conditions  where  you  are,  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  Washington's  vale  of  plenty. 
The  selection  of  a  home  means  a  great  deal 
— the  right  choice  means  success  and  happi- 
ness. Yakima  Valley  has  a  rich,  productive 
soil,  unfailing  water  supply,  mild  and  health- 
ful climate,  certain  market,  wholesome, 
moral  surroundings,  good  schools  and 
churches.  Fortunes  are  being  made  in  the 
Yakima  Valley  in  peaches,  apples  and 
grapes.  Why  not  come  here  and  share 
in  the  general  prosperity  ?  The  net  in- 
come from  fruit  runs  from  $250  to  $2,0(X) 
per  acre.  The  Government  is  building  the 
Tieton  Canal  to  water  30,000  acres  near 
North  Yakima.  This  land  can  be  bought 
at  a  low  figure.  Come  to  the  Yakima  Valley 
where  hundreds  grow  into  thousands.  If 
you  w^ant  any  questions  answered  or  care 
for  a  handsome  descriptive  booklet,  write  to 

STOP  OVER  AT  NORTH  YAKIMA  ON  YOUR 
WAY  OR  FROM  THE  A.-Y.-P.  EXPOSITION 

YAKIMA  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

NORTH  YAKIMA    ::   WASHINGTON 


An  Income 

of  $100  a  Month 

For  Life 

Can  be  secured  by  an  investment  of  $1,500  in 
small  monthly  installments. 

We  are  developing  a  great  Apple  and  Pear 
Orchard  in  the  fzmnous  Rogue  River  Valley 
in  Southern  Oregon,  where  orchards  are 
now  paying 

$1000  Per  Acre  Annually 

Our  land  is  the  choicest  in  the  Valley.  Our  title  is  perfect.  We  now  have  20,000  grow- 
ing trees;  some  will  begin  to  bear  fruit  next  year,  when  we  expect  to  pay  our  first  divi- 
dend. Q  For  the  purpose  of  placing  the  balance  of  our  tract  in  cultivation,  we  are  offering 
a  limited  amount  of  stock  in  our  401  Orchard  at  par  value,  $1.00  per  share.  We  will  accept 
subscriptions  for  not  less  than  $100,  payable  in  20  monthly  installments,  fl  This  is  an  absolutely 
safe  investment  that  will  prove  immensely  profitable.  ^  Free !  Our  40-page  book  "Fortunes  in 
Fruit,"  containing  photographic  views  of  our  orchard  and  proofs  of  our  claims.  We  will  mail 
this  book  to  you  free — write  for  it  at  once — it  does  not  obligate  you  to  anything. 
WE  FURNISH  BEST  OF  BANK  REFERENCES 

THE  401  ORCHARD  &  LAND  CO.  I'iN^gSl'B'af^c^^.'^JIE 


18  BIO  RED  APPLES  ON  AN  18-INCH  TWIQ 
PHOTOGRAPHED  NEAR  MEDFORD,  OREGON 


Don't  forget  to  miMitiuu  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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GOING  EAST 

ON  YOUR  TRIP  to  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  East  have  all  the 
pleasure  such  a  trip  affords.  Day  Coaches,  Standard  Sleeping 
Cars,  Compartment-Observation  Car  and  Dining  Car  on  the 
Oriental  Limited,  were  built  for  comfort.  You  will  find  yourself  in 
congenial  company — among  men  and  women  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment— discriminating  travelers  who  have  selected  the  "ORIENTAL 
LIMITED"  of  the 

Great  Northern  Railway 

TICICETS  AND  INFORMATION  AT 
Lo»  Angelea.  606  Spring  St.        San  Francuco,  26  Powell  St.        Portland,  122  Third  St 
Tacoma,  Bankers  Trust  Building  Seattle,  Second  Ave.  and  Columbia  St. 

M.  J.  COSTELLO  W.  A.  ROSS 

Assistant  Traffic  Manager  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent 

SEATTLE  SEATTLE 


Doa't  forgtt  to  mtntioo  Tbs  Pscinc  Montbl/  wnsn  desUnc  witb  sdTsrtlsers.    It  will  be  sppreclstsd. 
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Famous  Apple  Lands 

Our  land  is  near  Roseburg  in  the  famous  Umpqua  Valley  and  produces 
the  very  best  apples,  pears,  peaches  and  berries,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  without  irrigation.  Every  acre  is  ready  to  plant  and  we  are 
planting  the  best  varieties  of  apples  on  every  five  and  ten  acre  tract  sold. 

And  Remember  This :   Oregon  Apples  Are  the  Best  in  the  World 

You  have  a  market  at  your  door  for  all  the  fruit  you  can  raise.  Eastern 
buyers   contract  for  your  fruit  on  the  tree   at  the   highest  market  price. 

QnY  Terms  Are  Easy  ^  small  payment  down  aud  the  products  of  your  tract 

will  materially  help  in  making  your  future  payments 
after  the  first  year,  and  in  five  years  you  can  safely  count  on  an  income  of  $500 
or  more  per  acre.     Write  to  as,  so  We  can  tell  you  all  about  our  plan,  terms,  etc. 

W.  C.  HARDING  LAND  COMPANY 

ROSEBURG,  OREGON  Board  ofTradeBUg.,  so  Fourth  St,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
CALL   ON   us   VV^HEN   YOU   COME   TO   OREGON  AND   LET   US   SHOW   YOU 


$25  to  ROSEBURG  $25 

OREGON 

During  the  months  of  March   and  April   the  railroads  will  sell  tickets  to 
ROSEBURG,  Oregon,   from  all  Mississippi  River  points  for  $25.00 


Why  not  come  to  a  land  where 
there  is  no  winter. 

Where  the  ground  never  freezes. 

Where  crops  are  certain. 

Where  grass  grows  all  winter. 

Where  ten  acres  is  enough  to 
make  you  rich. 

THE  BEST  FRUIT  LAND  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


LOGAN  BERRIES 


FOR    FULL    INFORMATION    ADDRESS    THE     MANAGER    OF    THE 

ROSEBURG  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 


Dou't  focfiet  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with   advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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At      A   CI/'   A    The  Most  Interesting 
jr\ L^/\0.^»r\  G>untry  in  the  World 


WLASK?^ 


STiEAMSHIPC-O 


THE  Alaskan  exhibits  at  the  great  Alaska- Yukon- 
Pacific  Ejcposition,  which  will  be  held  in  Seattle, 
from  June   I    to  October   16,  will  be   the  most 
interesting  feature  ever  presented  at  a  World's  Fail — 

But  the  exposition  directors  cannot  perform  miracles. 
They  may  borrow  from  the  Alaskan  Wonderland  the 
treasures  of  its  mines,  and  the  pictured  beauty  of  its 
mountains  and  w^aters  —  but  its  sublimities  can  be 
shown  only  to  those  w^ho  extend  their  travel  to  Alaska. 

Every  year  hundreds  of  excursionists  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  make  this  trip  on  the  beautiful  excursion 
steamers  Dolphin  and  Jefferson;  and  all  express  them- 
selves in  terms  of  sincere  enthusiasm,  as  delighted, 
refreshed,  charmed. 

EXCURSIONS 

The  most  delightful  Alaska  excursion  is  the  cruise 
of  the  famous  "Inside  Passage,"  a  voyage  of  about 
2,300  miles  from  Seattle  to  Sitka  and  return,  touch- 
ing at  Ketchikan,  Metlakahtla,  Wrangel,  Douglas 
(Treadwell  Gold  Mine),  Juneau,  Haines  (Ft.  Wm. 
H.    Seward),   Skzigway,    Sitka    and   Taku    Glacier. 

It  is  a  steamboat  holiday  on  a  thread  of  channels, 
fjords  and  bays  as  placid  as  a  mountain  lake,  and, 
indeed,  resembling  a  succession  of  such  w^ater 
bodies,  sheltered  on  the  coast  by  stupendous  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  ocean  side  by  a  range  half  sub- 
merged— the  most  picturesque  chain  of  islands  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  seasickness  on  this  trip  —  it  is  from  1 0  to  11 
days  or  solid  comfort  and  delightful  experience,  in  the 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  Fare  for  round  trip,  includ- 
ing meals  and  berth,  only  $66.  We  also  offer  more 
extended  trips:  Atlin- White  Horse  and  return,  $90;  Daw- 
son and  return,  $160;  Nome  and  return,  $1.25  to  $200. 

WRITE  FOR  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET-FREE 


Alaska  Steamship  Company 

JOHN  H.  BUNCH,  Freight  and  Piutenger  Agent 

PIER  ONE  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Don't  forget  ti  ok-iiIIihi  I*!)!'  I'arlflc  MonMiljr  wlirn  ih-nllne  wItt)  «(lv«rtlMni.    'It  will  (>«  D^prpoJated. 
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Booklet 


It  tells  you 
about  "One 
of   the  Grandest 
Scenic    Trips 
the  World" 

Decide  on  your  vacation 
trip  now,  see  Alaska.  Take 

that  grandest  of  ocean  voyages  through  the  won- 
drous "Inside  Peissage"  along  the  shores  to  Skaguay 
via  Sitka  and  the  glaciers.  But — don't  be  content  with 
seeing  only  the  shores — see  the  marvelous  and  fascinat- 
ing land  beyond  the  mountains.  1 50  miles  from  Skaguay 
by  rail  and  steamer  to  Atlin — in  the  heart  of  the  interior 
— without  question,  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  tourist  trip  to  Alaska. 

You  ought  to  know  more  about  this  great  Northland.  You  can 
if  you'll  send  for  our  handsome  new  booklet  "Alaska — Along  the 
Shores  and  Beyond." 

Rist  diiss  steamers — frequent  saillngi— low  round  trip  rates 

Traffic  Department  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route 

134  Washington  St.  431  Granville  St. 

CHICAGO  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route 


THEY  MAY  TIE  US,  BUT  BEAT  US,  NEVER 


THE  WONDERFUL 

Umpqua  Valley 

of  SOUTHERN  OREGON 


Walnuts  :  Almonds  :  Apples 
Pears  :  Grapes 

fl  The  Elarliest  and  Best.  Our  fruits  are  the  stand- 
ard of  the  world.  Our  climate  unsurpassed.  Our 
soil  perfection.     A  combination  hard  to  beat. 

^  A  ten-acre  orchard,  or  'walnut  grove,  in  bearing 
condition,  with  proper  care,  will  net  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000  per  year. 

fl  We  have  small  tracts  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the 
Northwest  that  can  be  bought  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 


(GRAIN 

FARMS   ISSfT*" 

( POULTRY 


TIMBER 
LANDS 


Write  us  your  wants,  we  will  do  the  rest 

STEWART  &  BEALE 

ROSEBURG  :  OREGON 


W^Ari-. 


"a  START    IN   LIFE 


A.  AgHc»U«r.l  Expert's  View  of  Idaho;  ^^ 

pes    Moines.    'o-^rjeToTthJiowa  -) 
Holden   the  grefJ0^°JYu,t  given  out  an  ^J 


interview   ^^'"^^^"'"^rrp  to  the  '"'S^^e"   „.! 
his  recent  vacation  tnp  ^  ^^^^  gome        i 

Slstrlcls  Of  S<'V'i.liind  business  irlend*.  ' 

of  his  P'-o»e«'""'*\,f  dov^n  some  of  the  alj  ^^J 

had  a  curiosity  «  sift  down  ^^,3  ^M 

Swst  incredible  storlea  to."  interesting   ^^ 

nTd,  and  his  reP°^^  f.horlty  on  all  topics   i^L 

'because  of  his  great  ""thoruy  ^^        y        m 

^rtalnlng  to  the  lan<l. JI|^uthern  Idaho   ^J 

^ou  may  Bay  *<"^  "*  the  young  man  who     ,  I 

18  the  Ideal  place  «'^^°-V  in  me.    Every    ^A 

U  looking  to  "efM'dts   worth.  In  yle*-!    Itsl 

.    acre  of  Irrigable  '»°°'Vuch  as  the  best   ^  J 

,    or  fncome.  three  times  as  muc       ^^^  v, 

,%lnininoUa»dlowa^  ^^^^^,^^b    I,      A 

9    bTt  If  a  man  1«  to  move,^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^n,    ^J 

'   fut.rwonSer^'l^.oPPOrtu^U.es      h^^^  ^r- 

••■ Wliy.  1  talked  "'th  men  ou  ^^    n    ■ 

.enT^here  three  years  ago^-«^^,, 00   to    ^1 

nothing   and  -re   «"  ^hi 

130,000.  ^  ^„  .„„y   II  can't  affora    ,ii,| 

'   ..'l  don-t  enthuse  easily   t      ^^^^  neces-»  ^cJ 

trlcts  I  cannot  help  U.  weather   -yll 

f  *'.. There  the  '"^mex  'sj^'  a  ^alns.  and 

.    prophet—if   he   wa^ts   ran.  .j-bere  are 

"r   U  rams  where  he  wants  't^t  ^^^^^pany 

:-   no  cold   «Pf>'%*^'tryJ-and    the    growth 
d    rains   In   this   eountry 
It   does  not  stop  fo"^*".  ■".,  ^ork  from  one 
.d        "The  farmer  plans  h'*  «"!^    .ygt  what 
'*   year^end  to  another  an^^^^^^^^f  ^ne  can    au» 
L  will  do  each  day.    l^J^\^„^  a  certain     prJ 
secure  a  much  larger  y  ^^y  ^aste    teri 

acreage  because  there  is         ^^^^^  ^ j 

time.     There  are  no  m  e  ^^^^^^ 

.       ..,    found   the   PeoP\e   °^      There    Is   a 

thrifty,    intelligent   cUlzenS:^^^e3yotf 
gci,d  fellowship  out  there  that  ^, 

f»pl   at  home   at  once,   *•»  residence 

;      owans  Who  have  taUenm.^^«„','iow  they 

there,  was  e%'°"farmlng  being  some  d   - 
got  started— vhe  farming  to—but 

I    ferent  from  "hat^^tfat  they  didn't  know 
.    they  told  n;e  t».at  *»'^\,fJ^„g\o  tell  them; 
the^r^^|^£Uthatbull|em^ 


irouR 


lelf 


Writi 

for  Vietys  of 

SOUTHERN 

IDAHOi 


THjS  OUT  and  mail  it  tol 

cS^r^?'n«f  ^5  °^  So.  iDAHol 


■tl  summers! 


Don't  foigft  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adyertlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Alaska- 
Yukon -Pacific 
Exposition 

Seattle.  June  1  to  Oct.  16.  1909 

Third  Annual  Rose  Festival 

Portland.  June  7  to  12,  1909 


Yellowstone  Park 


Season  June  5  to 

September  25,  1909 

May  be  visited  on  one  transcontinental  tour  /*___  J»__  __.   /'-«A.-fc_.-**_-  *^*  official 
and  Yellowstone  Park  entered  through  Uarailier   UateWay    entrance. 
Modem  trains  daily  to  and  from  the  North  Pacific  Coast  via 


Northern 


Railway 


When  in  the  Northwest  buy  a  nice  home   or  fruit  farm  in  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  valleys  where  the  climate  is  perfect.     For  literature  relating 
to  farms,  fruit  lands,  etc.,  addreu 


C.  W.  MOTT, 

General  Emigration  Agent, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

For  traTcI  literature  address 

A.  M.  CLELAND, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

A.  D.  CHARLTON, 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


m 


■  roNt  P***" 
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DON'T  FREEZE  :  DON'T  ROAST  :  DON'T  BLOW  AWAY 
rrw/fC  Tr\    A  f  D  A  MV  linn  county,  oregon.  where  it 

V^UlVllli     1  \J   J\LitjJ\l\  I     NEVER  GETS  TOO  HOT.  OR  TOO  COLD 

A  City  of  Over  6,i)00  People,  Electric  Lights,  Pine  Water,  Cement  Walks,   Railroads  in  Six  Directions,  24  Passenger  Trains  Daily,  Farm  Land 

Splendidly  Adapted  to  Fruit  —  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries  and  all  other  fr'.iit  and  berries  grow  to  perfection  —  AN  IDEAL  DAIRY  SECTION,  AND 

CLOSE  TO  GOOD  MARKETS.      This  locality  has  as  rich  soil,  and  at  a  CHEAPER  PRICE,  than  in  any  section  of  the  beautiful  Willamette  Valley. 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  FREE  BOOKLET,  WRITE  TO  THE 

LINN  &  BENTON  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY    :    ALBANY,  OREGON 


V 


ALE,  MALHEUR  COUNTY,  ORE. 


Located  in  the  heart  of  the  proposed 
Malheur  Government  Irrigation  Pro- 
ject.    We  have  improved  farms  and 
ranches  from  40  acres  up  to  2,000. 
We  have  small  tracts,  from  5  to  20  acres.     We  have  sage  brush  lands  of  the  finest  character,  nice  and  level 
and  coming  under  proposed  Government  Ditch,  to  offer  at  $15. CO  to  $35.00  per  acre.     We  can  shovtr  you 
lands  producing  $50.00  to  $75.00  per  acre  return  from  one  single  crop.     We  have  a  fevjr  choice  tracts  subject 
to  entry ;  also  some  relinquishments.     Write  us  for  information. 

C.  O.THOMAS  COMPANY,  odd  fellows  bldg.,  VALE,  ORE. 


OREGON  TIMBER 

Safe  and  Sure  Investment  Sir  timber  dtinglhSt'fiie 

years,  every  dollar  of  which  shows  great  profit.  The  lumber  industry 
nere  is  yet  in  its  infancy  and  values  will  increase  immensely  without  risk 
to  the  investor,  fl  This  timber  is  being  gathered  into  larger  bodies  held 
by  stronger  men,  so  that  values  naturally  go  up.  In  a  very  short  time 
timber  in  this  section  can  only  be  had  at  a  large  advance  over  present 
prices,  as  was  the  case  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  where 
the  timber  is  now  nearly  exhausted.  ^  We  have  for  years  made  a  study 
of  the  timber  situation  in  the  West  and  from  our  positive  knowledge  can 
advise  clients  to  their  best  advantage.  If  you  have  either  large  or  small 
amounts,  we  can  place  them  for  you  to  your  best  interest,  fl  Bank  and 
other  references  furnished  as  to  our  reliability. 

FRED  A.KRIBS 


Third  Floor  Chamber  of  Commercp 
PORTLAND      :      OKEGON 


TEKOA 


The  Gateway  to  the  Couer  D'Alene  Indian  Reser- 
vation. The  Railroad  Center  and  Commercial 
Metropolis  of  the  Great  Wheat  Belt  of  Eastern 
Washington.     No  Irrigation.     No  Crop  Failures 

Wheat,  oats,  barley  and  other  grains,  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  tubers  flourish  here  and 
produce  abundant  crops.  Tekoa  presents  a  fine  opportunity  for  diversified  farming.  High 
prices  and  great  demand  for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce,  in  the  mining  districts  adjacent  to  Tekoa. 

The  Great  Couer  D'Alene  Indian  Reservation  Soon  to  be  Thrown 
Open  to  Settlement  Under  the  Homestead  Laws  of  the  United  States 

Indians  all  allotted.  FOUR  HUNDf^D  THOU-  J.  P.  BURSON,  SECRETARY 
SAND  ACRES   yet  available  for  settlers.    T     1_  P  *      1    f]      L 

If  you  are  interested  about  Tekoa,  inquire  of     IcKOcL    V^OIuIllC  I  ClcLl    V^IUD 


Homeseekers  and  Investors 

Mrill  find  no  place  where  their  money  will  bring  better  returns  if  invested  in 
real  estate  than  Tekoa,  Wtuhington.  *]  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
is  built  into  Tekoa.  Tekoa  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  O.  R.  &  N.  ^  The 
Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  Reservation  will  be  opened  this  summer  when  land 
values  in  Tekoa  are  going  to  go  up  with  a  jump.  ^  If  you  want  a  one,  five 
or  ten-acre  tract  in  a  rich,  fertile  and  growing  country  where  the  advance 
in  value  of  your  property  will  make  you  well  to  do,  keep  your  eye  on 
Tekoa.  ^  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  Lombard-Mahoney  additions 
to  Tekoa.    ^    For   full    information    and    descriptive    literature,    address 

F.  J.  M AHONEY  : :  TEKOA,  WASHINGTON 


Doirt   forgt-t   to   lu.'iillou   The  Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 
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COLONIST  TICKETS 

From  the  East  to  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  will  be  on  sale  during  March  and  April 

From  KANSAS  CITY.  $25.00        From  ST.  LOUIS.  $30.50 
From  OMAHA.  NEB..  $25.00        From  CHICAGO.  $33.00 

With  proportionate  rates  from  other  cities 

The  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company 

AND 

Southern  Pacific  Company 

(  UNES  IN  OREGON  ) 

In  cooperation  with  the  Commercial  organizations  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  issued  a  series  of  inter- 
esting  pamphlets  containing  full,  accurate,  and  dependable  information  covering  this  attractive  section. 

WM.  McMURRAY 

General  Passenger  Agent 

Portland,  Oregon 

Don't  foffrt  to  mrntlon  Tta«>  Parlttr  Monthljr  whi-n  (IcbIIiik  wllh  iiil?)TtlM*ra.     It  will  Im-  ■pprpclated. 
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can  easily  make 
5.000,000  more 
people  comfort- 
able, prosper- 
ous and  happy. 


If  you  are  living  in  the  Elast  your  only  chance  to  get  land  there  is  to  buy  from  some  one  who 
has  already  exhausted  the  soil.     If  you  go  to 

OREGON 

you  will  have  your  choice  of  thousands  of  acres  from  virginal  soil  to  the  highest  cultivated 
and  most  productive  soil  in  the  world.  You  can  engage  in  stock  raising,  dairying,  grain  raising, 
grow  fruit  or  nuts,  be  a  poultryman  or  engage  in  other  lines  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  sure  and 
profitable  income.  Its  wealth  of  timber  and  minerals  is  enormous  and  has  scarcely  been  touched. 
If  you  want  to  live  in  the  city,  you  will  find  no  pleasanter  place  than 


PORTLAND 


which  is  growing  at  a  rapid  rate,  offering  the  best  inducements  for  investment  of  any  city  in  the 
West.  In  the  seven  months  ending  wth  December,  1908,  Government  statistics  show  that  there 
was  exported  from  Portland,  Oregon,  one-tenth  of  all  the  grain  exported  from  the  United  States. 
We  have  room  for  millions.     Come  emd  see  us  this  summer.     Write  for  information. 


AKai:i.i:S  trust  CO.,  IiOS,  326  V>  Wash- 
ington St.,  Improved  Farms,  Oyster, 
Cranberirsr   and  Colony  Ziands. 

BROira-STi:i:i;i:  CO.,  110  second  St.  Su- 
burban Property  and  Acreagfe  Near  City. 

CHAFIir  &  HEXtl^OW,  332  Cbam.  of  Com., 
5  and  10  Acre  Tracts  of  Fruit  Iiands. 

E.  jr.  DAIiT,  222-3-4  FaUing  Bldgr.,  Migli- 
Grade  City  Froperty. 

O.  C.  B.  EIiIiIS  &  CO.,  201  Merchants  Trust 
Bldg'.,   Sell  Hotels   and  Booming*   Houses. 

J.  O.  EIAOD,  519  Corbett  Bldgf..  Wheat 
Iiands  and  Close-in  Acreage. 

KATJFliIAN  &  MOOBB,  324  liumber  Ez- 
chang'e,  Oregon  Farms  and  City  Frop- 
erty. 

S.  S.  l^AMOZTT  &  CO.,  416  Board  of  Trade, 

Sutherlin  Valley  Fruit  Xands. 
tiL    B.   IiBB,    411    Corbett    Bldsf.,    Suburban 

Acres,  Fruit  and  Farm  Iiands. 

THB  IiEB-BOWDIiBB  CO.,  303-312  Ablng- 
ton  Bldgf.,  Orchard  Tracts  near  Portland 
planted  and  cultivated. 

M17XtFH7  &  CASWBi;ii,  230  Stark  St., 
Business  Froperty,  Farm  and  Fruit  Stands. 


OBBGON-  aCAF  SAIiB.  Full-colored  sec- 
tional map,  $1.  Shows  all  grant  lands, 
by  sections.  HUNTBB  IiAND  CO.,  831 
Cham,  of  Com.,  sole  owners. 

OBBGON'  BBAI.  ESTATE  CO.,  Grand  Ave. 
and  Multnomah  St.,  The  Best  Besidence 
Property  in  the  City. 

FOBTIiAITD  BEAIiT7  TBUST  CO.,  106 
Second  St.,  Subdlviders  and  Home  Build- 
ers. 

GEOBGE  D.  SCHAIiK,  264  Stark  St.,  High- 
Class  Beal  Estate. 

JOHN  P.  SHABKET  COMPANY,  122  ^Z, 
Sixth  St.,  Sellers  of  High-Class  Subdi- 
visions. 

SMITH  &;  EVEBETT,  309-10  Failing  Bldg., 
All  Classes  City  Property  and  Invest- 
ments. 

EI.NATHAN  SWEET.  Fifth  and  Alder  Sts., 
City  and  Banch  Froperty. 

GEO.  E.  WAOGONEB,  923  Board  of  Trade, 
Exclusive  Dealer  in  Apple  and  Walnut 
i;and8. 

WAI^NTTT    OBOVE    CO.,    228  Stark    St.,    5- 

acre   3-year-old   groves   for  sale   on   easy 

terms.      Will    cultivate     5  years.      Free 
bookletl 


OB     P0BT:LAND     COMBCEBCIAIi     c^ttb. 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 
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Sugar  Wafers 


The  more  substantial 
dishes  appease  your 
hunger,  the  hghter  ones 
add  variety,  but  there 
is  still  lacking  thathnal, 
inexpressible  touch  of 
satisfaction  if  Nabisco  . 
Sugar  Wafers  are 
omitted  from  the  menu. 
They  harmonize  per- 
fectly with  any  dessert 
or  beverage. 
In  ten  cent  tins 

Also  in  twenty-five  cent  tins 


^ 

m 


^ 


NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


Don't  forr«>t  to  mention  Thi*  Parlflc  Uonlbly  wb<>n  doalInK  with  adTfrtlspra.     It  VIII  t>o  appr»ciat^. 


The  Pacific  Monthly  ComDany 


Health 
Beaufy 

PEARS' 

brings  health 
and  beauty  into 
the  closest 
association. 


PEARS' 

means  personal 
cleanliness  at 
the  smallest 
possible  cost. 


Cleanliness 
Economy 


ears 


OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS'  OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS  THE  BEST. 

*•  All  rightt  ueurtd." 
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5PIR1TE 

'CORSETS' 

WOMANofFASHIONi 

The   Corset  That   Moulds   Your 
Form  To  Fashion's  Latest  Mandate 

The  C'6  a  la  Spirite  is  the  one  Corset  which  works  with  nature  to  make  your 
figure  perfect.  It  supports  the  parts  that  need  support,  and  models  any  form 
into  a  neat,  compact  figure  without  interfering  in  the  least  with  bodily  comfort. 
The  C  B  a  la  Spirite  enables  you  to  dress  in  the  height  of  fashion  without  a 
sacrifice  of  either  health  or  enjoyment 


u 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  edTertlsera.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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ODORLESS 


HYGIENIC 


Naiad 

DRESS  SHIELD 

SUPREME    IN     BEAUTY 
QUALITY  AND  CLEANLINESS 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE    FROM   RUBBER.   SULPHUR  AND 
POISONOUS  CEMENT 

Can  be  Sterilized,  Washed  and  Ironed,      Guarantee  with  every  pair. 

All  styles  and  sizes.     At  the  stores  or  sample  pair 

•ent  on  receipt  of  Twenty-Five  Cento. 

THE  C.  E.  CONOVER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 
101  FRANKUN  ST..  NEW  YORK 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  PacIAc  Moutltl^   wbiu  diullug   with  ndvertlwrt.     It  will  he  appreciated. 
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The    entire    contents    of    this    Magazine    are    covered    by    the   general   copyright,    and    articles    must 
not  be  reprinted  without  special  permission. 
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JAFANESi:    PRUIT    SEIiIiISR  .  .  .  W.    D.    Goldbeck  Cover 

BY  THE   PACIFIC    (Verse)        ....  Roscoe    Gilmore    Stott 
WESTEBN  SCENES  IN  COI.OR 
CENTBAI^    AMERICA,    A    I^ANB    OF    GOOD 

INTENTIONS Edwin    Emerson 

Illustrated    from    Photographs. 

SINQINO   IN   THE    RAIN    (Story)  Ednah    Aiken 

Illustrated    from    Drawing   by   Nellie    MacM.    Pease. 

CAUFORNIAN    ZnGHTS     (Verse)   .  ,  .  Charles   Elmer   Jenney 

THE    IiITERART    UON Lionel   Josaphare 

THE    CORK  JACKET    (Story)  .  .  .  Harvey   "Wickham 

BELIi-THE-CAT    (Story) Eugene   Manlove   Rhodes 

Illustrated   from   Drawings  by   C.   S.    Price. 

OREOON  AND    THE    "HARRISCAN   PENCE"  Randall    R.    Howard 

Illustrated  from  Map. 

WHERE   AMERICANS  ARE  UNSUCCESSFUIV  E.    W.    Fitzpatrick 

Illustrated    from    Photographs. 

SONG   OP  THE   SPUR    (Verse)  Hilton    R.    Greer 

TIKE    END    OP    I.IPE     (Story)  George   P.   West 

MORNING  IN  THE  MOXTNTAINS   (Verse)      .  Mary    J.    Safford 

REQUIEM  OP  THE  BIG  HEART   (Verse)  Charles   Badger  Clark,   Jr. 

WEi;i;iNGTON  GRAVES,  COIiIiECTOR   (Story) ,  Minnie    Barbour    Adams 

TWO    SONNETS Porter    Garnett 

KATIONAIi  IRRIGATION  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

NORTHWEST C.   J.   Blanchard 

Illustrated    from    Photographs. 

THE   CASE   OF  JIM  MORAN   (Story)      .  ,  John  Richelsen 

MARTIN  EDEN    (Chapters  XXIX-XXX-XXXI)  Jack   London 

HARIKARX 

Illustrated   from    Photograph. 
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Genuine  Webster's  Dictionary  and 

The  Pacific  Monthly 

For  $2.50 

It  Will  Interest  Every  Member  of  the  Family 


Ccior  ChartB 

and  Maps 

A  seneraJ  Map  of  the 
Uaited  States ;  a  general 
Map  of  the  World ;  Flags 
of  All  Nations :  Flags  and 
Pennants  of  the  International 
Code;  the  Signal  Service 
Code;  an  Astronomical 
Chart  of  the  Planetary  Sys- 
tem.   All  in  colors. 

25%  to  40%  more  titan  m 
anj  other  dictionary  of  sim- 
ilar scope  outside  of  the 
famine  Webster  series. 


Special  Features 

and  New  Words 

Additional  to  its  depart- 
ment definitions  is  an  ap- 
pendix containing  a  pro- 
nouncing vocabuljuy,  ab- 
breviations in  vrriting  and 
printing,  arbitary  signs,  etc. 
Examples  of  new  words: 
Radium,  Limousine,  Ton- 
neau.  Chauffeur,  Lingerie, 
Coherer,  Acetylene,  Graft. 
Etc. 

Well  made  iu  every  particu- 
lar. Extra  strong  bindings, 
re-inforced  in  the  hinges. 
Sixe  VixS%xl%  inches. 


FULL  MOROCCO  LEATHER  BINDING 
FLEXIBLE  COVER,  PATENT  THUMB  INDEX 


A  dlctionftrr  of  the  EiiiUih  UnKnace,  with  cnplimi  aiymolociu,  socarsta 
deflniUoiiB,  pronunciationi,  ificUing  an<l  appvodixefl  of  Kenaral  ref«r- 
eDC«,  derived  from  th*  Unabridned  Diciionary  of  Noab  Wohster,  D.  D. 
LL.  b.,  edit4Ml  under  tba  KUMnrUion  of  Nuah  Porter,  0.  D.,  LL.  D.. 
PrMidant  of  VaU  Collag*. 


If  foa  are  not  ntlifled  with  tba  book  w*  will  rvfund  your  inongy. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


-- ORDER  COUPON 

Tk«  Pacific  Monthly  C<k,  PortUnd,  Ore. 

Enclosed  please  find  $2.50  for  which  enter  my  subscription  to  The  Paciflc  Monthly  for  one  you,  and  aodd  nM.  all 
duuves  paid,  copy  of  the  \Vebster  Condensed  Dictionary,  full  morocco  leather  binding  in  aooordaaeo  Vfin  •MW  OMC, 
Aod  30c  for  postage  to  all  Canadian  points,  and  $1 .00  to  Foreign  Countries. 

Name . 


Aadraaa. 
To¥m  ._. 


State 


't  tmegmt  to  aantloa  The  Taclflc  Uoatbl/  when  daallag  wlUi  adTortlaara.     It  will  b«  apprcclateU. 
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The  French  Edition  of  The  DELINEATOR 

Has    the   largest  circulation  of   any  magazine  of   its    kind  in   France 


Pages 
Now 

Double 
Their 

Former 
Size 


15  Cts. 

per 

Copy 

$1.00 

the 
Year 


Carrying   Styles  to   Paris 

Seems  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  Coal  in  Newcastle  could  not  be  sold ;  styles 
in  Paris  would  not  be  purchased.  But  in  Paris  at  our  salesroom,  27  Avenue  de  1' Opera, 
thousands  of  women  buy  thousands  of  Butterick  Patterns  every  month.  Truly  a  great 
tribute  from  Paris  to  the  pre-eminence  of  BUTTERICK. 

Other  fashion  establishments  may  purchase  ideas  from  Paris.  Butterick,  alone, 
both  purchases  and  sells,  and  the  selling  proves  the  worth  of  the  purchase. 

From  Pans  six  fashion  experts  and  artists — Parisian-born,  and  breathing  daily  the 
artistic  and  temperamental  atmosphere  of  that  wonderful  city — are  each  day  sending  us 
fashion's  latest  word' by  letter  and  cable.  In  each  mail  come  new  ideas — new  illustra- 
tions. These  experts  are  always  in  touch  with  the  great  fashion  creators — the  autocrats 
of  style  in  Paris.  This  constant  daily  connection  through  more  than  one  observer 
assures  the  priority,  correctness  and  superiority  of  Butterick  Fashions. 

You  can  secure  these  services — unsurpassed  in  the  Fashion  World — for  $1. 00  a 
year,  the  subscription  price  of  The  Delineator. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Company,    Butterick  Building,  New  York 


Don't  foryet  to  mention  The  Paolflc  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  Pacific  Monthly 

and  Hammond's  Modem 
Atlas  of  the  World 

For  $2.50 

A  Needed  Book  on  Every  Library  Table 


New  Throughout 

New  Drawings 
New  Plates 

New  Methods 
New  Facts 


Thousands  of  New 
Places  all 
over  the  World 

Thousands  of  Miles 
of  New  Railroads 

Thousands  of  Miles 
of  New  Cables 


HAMMONDS 

MODERNiATL^S 

thb:^6rld 


CUarest  Maps 

Latest  Statistics 
Complete  Detail 
Absolutely  Exact 
Easy  to  Handle 


Many  New  Counties 
in  the  United  States 

Many  Changes  in 
Political  Boundaries 

Many  Changes  in 
Names  of  Places 


In  heavy  board  binding,  covered  with  sultan  red 

special  binding  cloth,  stamped  in  black  (uid  gold. 

Size  IO>iz  1 3H  inches. 


The  Modern 
Atlas  Shows 


Separate  maps  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

Separate  maps  of  the  Principal  Gties  of  the  United  Stated. 

Separate  maps  of  each  of  our  Island  Possessions. 

Separate  maps  of  the  Arctic  and  the  Anarcfic  Regions. 

One  hundred  and  five  separate  Political  Divisions  of  the  Earth. 

It  foaars  not  latiiflad  with  the  book  wa  will  rafand  yoar  money. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 

ORDER  COUPON  ; 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Publishing  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon: 

Enclosed  please  find  $2.50   for  which  enter  my  subscription  to  7%«  Pacific  Monthly  for  one  year,  and  send 
me,  all  charges  paid,  copy  of  Hammond's  Modem  Atlas  of  the  World,  in  accordance  with  above  offer. 
Canadian  postage  50  cents  extra.    Foreign  postage  $  1 .00 

rTSflHf 


AddfMs 


State 


't  forget  to  aentloo  Tb«  Pacific  Monthly  wbeu  dcsUog  with   adTartlMrs.    It  wUl  be  avprecUted. 
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Directory  of  ^School^ 


INCREASE 

TOUR 
SALARY 


Bookkeepers,  Cuhlers.  Offiee  Kanagwrs,  Aeeonntants,  Anditora,  \ 

Seerotariegand  Offiee  Men— increase  your  salary  through  our  new  \ 

systi  111  of  education  ouUiued  in  our  sixteen-page  book  prepared  » 

for  yoo.  ■ 

"A  Practical  Way  of  Making  More  Money" 

Bo  an  expert.  It  requires  only  a  few  minutes  of  your  spare 
time.  The  U^lt  is  FREE  TO  YOtr,  and  will  l>e  niai'cd  promptly 
up.  n  request.  It  tells  yuu  how  you  can  earn  MORE  PAT  and  that 
is  what  you  want.     Its  yours  for  the  asking.     WRITE  TODAY. 

COMMERCIAL  WORLD  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

172  CRISWOI.D  STREET,  DETROIT.  MICH. 


LEARN  PLUMBING 


A  trade  that  will  make  yon  Indenendent  for  life. 
Hours  Shorter— Pay  Bigger— Domand  realcr  thaa 
any  other  trade.  You  need  no  previ  :U8  experi- 
ence. Our  practical  m"  o  s  enable  you  In  a  few 
months  to  hold  position  as  si  ''ed  pU  'ber  or 
conduct  your  own  business.   Catalog  r-ent  free. 

St.  Louis  Trades  School 

4421  OUve  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BIG 

PAY 

SHORT 

HOURS 


WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


Our  graduates  are  fli'ing   Hlsh  Salaried 
Po^ilioDs.     Good  artists 

EARN  $25  TO  $100  PER  WEEK 

and  upwards,  in  easy  faselnatins  work.  Our  courses  ol 
Personal  Home  Instmrtion  by  correspondence,  are  com- 
plete, praelieal.  Eleven  years'  successful  teaching.  Kxport  in- 
;  tructois.  Positloog  pnaranteed  competent  workers.  Write  for 
Uandsome  Art  Book,  Free. 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART  (Founded  1898) 

""      I       I  N  53  0«^lery  Fine  Aits,  Battle  Creek,  Mich,  m^^s^m 


Miss  McClintock's  School  for  Girls 

General    and   College    Preparatory    Courses.      Music,   art, 
aits  and  crafts,  domestic  science.     Resident  and  day  pupils. 
Mis3  Mary  Law  McClintock,  Principal, 

Box  C,  4  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


MISS  HALL'S 

Town  and  Country  School 

PITTSnELD.  MASS.- 

MISS  MIRA  H.  HAL-L.  Principal 


MANUSCRIPTS  TYPEWRITTEN 

Editors  Demand  Typewritten  Stories 

Expert  Service        Moderate  Fees 

L.  E.  SWARTZ.       526  Newport,  Lakeview.  Chicago 


HILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys.     Accredited  to  all  leading  colleRes 

mii^^^Id'clrai;,,,,?'"''  °'  ""^ "'"  '^■"'"^  *'  "^  *'--■  «'"»«  ^<- 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL.  Proprietor  and  Principal 
POKTLAIfD,  OREGON 


A  Business  Training  in  Business 

Methods  by 
Business  Experts,  may  be  had  at 

The  Leading  Business  College 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


PORTLAND 
ACADEMY 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for 
Eastern  and  ^X'estern  colleges.  A  primary  and 
grammar  school  receives  boys  and  girls  as  early 
as  the  age  of  6.  A  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a 
skilled  director.  Track  and  field  athletics. 
A    well    appointed    boarding    hall    for    girls. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS 

Portland  Academy  :  Portland,  Oregon 


Telegraphy  Stenography 

Better  wages  and  more  prominent  positions  secured 
by  taking  combined  course.  R.R.  wires  in  schoolroom. 
We  teach  Shorthand  by  correspondence.   Write  DepL  C 

OREGON  EXPERT  COLLEGE 

83  Fifth  Street,  Fifth  Floor  Portland,  Oregon 


^^"  Portland,  Oregron  ^CF 

^^  Besident  and  Day  School   for   Girls   in^^ 
charge  of  Sisters  of  St.  John  Baptist  (Episcopal) 
CoUeglfte,  Academic  and  Elementary  Departments, 

Music,  Art,  Elocntion,  Gymnasium. 
Forcatalog address  THE  SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Office  1,  St.  Helens  Hall  ^^MgHk 


Bradford  Academy 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN  Bradford.  Mass. 

One  hundred  and  sixth  year 
Thirty  miles  from  Boston,  in  the  beautiful  Merrimac  Valley. 
Extensive  grounds  and  modern  equipment.  Certificate  ad- 
mits to  leading  colleges.  GenersJ  course  of  five  years  and  two 
years  course  for  High  School  graduates.  For  catalogue, 
address  the  Principal         Mi..  LAURA  A.  KNOTT.  A.  M. 
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TWO  NOVELS  that  are  ATTRACTING  ATTENTION 

billtruetell:b?£ 

Not  in  years  has  a  story  of  the  stage  equalled  this  one  in 
human  interest.  Illustrations  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg. 


fl         1\1     r     W     %  ft    *      ^y  Florence 

Ihe  Uelaneld  Mair  f^- f'^f^ 

Dne  ot  the  best 
romances  of  cow-boy  life  since  "The  Virginian.' 
Pictures  in  colors  by  Maynard  Dixon. 


(S.F.) 


Published  by  A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  and  For  Sale  at  the  Bookstores. 


What  are 


Your  Plans 
for  Vacation 


V/OU  will  want  to  make  some  money,  of  course,  during  the  sum- 
mer  months.  And  you  don't  want  to  work  at  something  that 
will  weaken  you  physically  for  the  return  to  your  books  in  the  fall. 
The  Pacific  Monthly  offers  pleasant,  profitable  employment,  for 
honest,  capable,  energetic  young  men  and  women.  The  commis- 
sion paid  on  new  subscriptions  is  liberal.  One  can  easily  earn 
good  money  by  giving  a  few  hours  each  day  to  the  work.  We 
want  upright  and  conscientious  solicitors,  therefore  we  are  going  to 
ask  for  a  recommendation  from  your  college  president.  Not  very 
much,  simply  his  name  signed  to  the  attached  coupon.  Fill  in  this 
coupon  and  have  your  college 


president  sign  it  for  you.  Send 
it  to  us  and  we  will  tell  you  all 
about  our  plan  to  make  money 
during  the  summer  months. 

The  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  CO. 

Circulation  Department 

PORTLAND  :  OREGON 


PACIFIC  MONTHLY  CO. 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 

I  wish  to  become  a  •oiicilor  for  The  Pacific  Monthly 
during  the  summer.  Please  send  me  further  information 
about  your  ma«azine. 


Name 


Add  rat  — 

HAVE  YOUR  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT  SIGN  THIS 

I  know  the  above  to  be  an  honest,  upright  prrson, 
who  you  will  find  thoroughly  reliable. 


Signed . 


President. 


.College 


l>«n't  furgft  to  mputlon  Thf  raclOc  Uontbt/  *b«'n  draling  with  odTertl»«Ti.     It  will  !»«•  appivolsted. 
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Harper  &  Brothers*  New  Books 


The 
Planter 


By 
HERMAN  WHITAKER 

A  YOUNG  man  from  Mciine,  where  the 
■^^  Commandments  still  hold,  finds  him- 
self in  the  tropics.  Here  all  his  harder 
virtues  are  set  upon  by  the  hot  winds  that 
blow,  by  quick  gusts  of  passion,  by  emo- 
tions all  new  and  overpowering.  Here 
even  the  "lascivious  stars"  are  against  him. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  naked  soul  struggling  in 
the  toil  of  compelling  emotion — w^ith  all 
the  impulses  towards  soft  wrong-doing 
dragging  at  him. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.50 


Is  Shakespeare 
Dead? 

By 

MARK  TWAIN 

HTHIS   new  volume  is  a  serious 
book  full  of  humor — one  that 
in  the  guise  of  fun  carries  a  mes- 
sage of  real  importance.     It  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject — and  it  is  done 
with  all  the  merriment  and  keen 
analysis  of  Mark  Twain  at  his  best. 
Crown  8  vo.  Cloth,  Gilt  Tops, 
Rough  Edges,  $1 .25  net 


Will  you  accept  this 
business  book  if 

we    send    it  sign  and  mail  the 

^  g%  coupon  below.      Send 

rree  •  ^^   money  I      Take  no  risk  1 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the 
world's  master  business  men  have  written  ten 
books— 2,  IQ3  pages — 1,497  vital  business  secrets. 
In  them  is  the  best  of  all  that  they  know  about 


—Purchasing 
—Credits 
—Collections 
—Accounting 

-Time-Keeping 

—Cost-Keeping 

•-Advertising 

— Correspondenco 

—Salesmanship 


-Position-Getting 
— Position-Hoidinig 
—Man-Handling 
"-Man-Training 

—Business  Generalship 

—Competition  Fighting 
and  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds oiother  vital  busi« 
ness  subjects. 


— Organization 
—Systematizing 

—Retailing 

—Wholesaling 

—Manufacturing 

—Insurance 

—Real  Estate 

—Public  Utilities 

— Banking 
A  booklet  has  been  published  describing,  explaining,  picturing  the 
work. 

Pages  2  and  3  tell  about  managing  businesses  great  and  small ;  pages 
4  and  S  deal  with  credits,  collections  and  with  rock  bottom  purchas- 
ing; pages  6  and  7  with  handling  and  training  men;  pages  7  to  12 
with  salesmanship,  with  advertising,  with  the  marketing  ot  goods 
through  salesmen,  dealers  and  by  mail ;  pages  12  to  15  with  the  great 
problem  of  securing  tlie  highest  market  price  for  your  services — no 
matter  what  your  lioe ;  and  the  last  page  tells  how  you  may  get  a  com- 
plete set — bound  in  handsome  half  morocco,  contents  in  colors— for  less 
tlian  yourdaily  smoke  or  shave,  almost  as  little  as  your  daily  newspaper. 
■VVill  you  read  the  book  ii  we  send  it  free?  Send  no  money.  Simply 
sign  the  coupon. 

— The  System  Co„  151-153  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago— 

If  there  are,  in  your  books,  any  new  wavs  to  increase  my  business  or 
my  salary,  I  should  like  to  know  them.  So  send  on  your  16-page  free, 
descriptive  booklet.    I'  11  read  iU 


Name- 


Business 
Position— 


168-5 


WANTED 

'Traveling  Salesmen  % 

YOy  Can  Be  One  '^^-^'^ 

ployed  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  thousands  of  new  ones  start 
every  year.  Good  Traveling  Sales- 
men earn  all  the  way  from  $1,000  to 

$10,000  A  YEAR 

and  expenses.  We  will  teach  you  to 
be  an  expert  by  mail  in  eight  weeks. 

Our  Free  Employment  Bureau 

the  largest  of  ita  kind  in  the  world — will  assist 
you  to  secure  a  position  with  a  reliable  firm. 
We  received  calls  for  Salesmen  from  over  3,000 
firms  last  year  and  placed  hundreds  of  our 
graduates  in  grood  positions.  Scores  of  them 
who  had  no  former  experience  and  who  for- 
merly earned  from  $25  to  $75  a  month  have 
since  earned  from  $100  to  $500  a  month  and 
expenses.  If  you  want  to  qualify  for  a  grood 
position  on  the  road  and  enter  the  most  inde- 
pendent, well  paid  and  most  pleasant  profes- 
sion in  the  world  where  you  can  increase  your 
earnings  from  two  to  ten  times,  write  (or  call) 
our  nearest  office  today  for  our  free  book, 
"A  Knigbt  of  The  Grip,"  which  will  show 
you  how.    Address 

Dept.  239  National  Salesman's  Training  Associatioiit 
San  Franciico,  New  York,  Qiicago,   Kansas  City,  Minneapolis 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  PORTLAND 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Under  the  Management  of  H.C.  BOWERS 


The  Leading  Hotel  of  the  Pacific  CoasL  European  Plan  only.  Handsome  Restaurants. 
Music  evenings  from  6  to  8  o'clock  and  10  to  12:30  o'clock.  Hot  and  Cold  Running  Water  in 
every  room.    Refurnished  throughout.    Headquarters  for  Commercial  Travelers  and  Tourists 
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FREMONT  HOTEL 

Corner  4th  and  Olive  Streets  :  Los  Angeles 


AN  elegantly  furnished  Family  and 
/-\  Tourist  Hotel,  situated  two 
blocks  from  Broadway,  on  an  em- 
inence commanding  a  charming  vista 
of  the  city.  Appointments  perfect. 
Rates  reasonable.     American  plan. 

Thos.  Pascoe,  Proprietor 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET.  FREE,  ON  CAUFORNIA 


Columbia 

Hams  '^-^^Ba&on. 

Delicately   tender,  of  delicious  flavor — this 
Oregon  Brand  adds  to  its  fame  deiily. 

All  Leading  Dealers 
PORTLAND  :  ORE. 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK 
CAMPING  OUT  TOURS 


'TTie  Bryant  Way'  —  Horseback  or  Coaching.  7-9-18 
days  out-of-doors  in  Nature's  Wonderland.  $35  up. 
All  expenses  covered.  An  ideal  summer  vacation. 
Write   for  particulars  of    these   and   European  Tours 


Bryant  SpenceTours,  410  Monadncck  BIk.,  Chicago 


STUDY 
LAW 

AT 

HOME 


The  oldest  and  best  school.    Instmction  by  mail 
adapted  to  every  one.    Kecognized  by  courts  and 
educators.    Experienced  and  competent  instruc- 
tors.   Takes  spare  time  only.    Three  courses- 
Preparatory,  Business,  College.     Prepares  for 
practice.   Will  better  your  con- 
dition and  prospect  s  in  business. 
Students  and  graduates  every- 
where.    Full   particulars  and 
Easy  Payment  Plan  free. 
The  ^prasue 
Oorrespondenoe  School 
of  Law, 
703  H^eatle  Bldg,  Detroit,  Ml^k. 


Nortonia  Hotel 

Eleventh  and  Washington    - 

Portland  :  Oregon 


Portland's  Newest  and 
Most  Modern  Hotel 

Centrally  Located.  Convenient  to  the 
Theatres  and  the  Shopping  District.  Attrac- 
tive Roof  Garden.  'Bus  Meets  All  Trains, 
Modern   Comfort.       Moderate  Rates. 


Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 


Near  50th  Street 
Subway,  5  3rd 
Street  Elevated 
and  all  surface 
line* 

Near  Theatres, 

Shops  and 

Central  Park 

New  and  Fireproof 

Strictly  First  Class 

Rates  Reasonable 

$2.50  with  Bath 
and  up 

All 

Hardwrood  Floors 

and 

Oriental  Rugrs 

10  minutes  vralk 
to    2  0   Theatres 


HARRYP.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


Excellent 

Restaurant 

Prices  Moderate 

Send /or  Booklet 

R.  J.  BINGHAM 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will   be  appreciated. 
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LAWSON'S    MASTERPIECE 


The 
Future  of  Our  Country. 

Clx  fiooscbtU  CrttH 
Bg  THOMAS  W  LAWSON 

-^K)R  the  fourth  part  of  a  century  The  Few 
^■■'    had  ruled  the  land  and  The  3lany  were 

II  as  slaves,  toiling  in  their  sweat,  and 
f^J^  yielding  up  their  har^-ests  to  The  Few. 
Tbev  knew-  the  land  to  l>e  prosperous,  prosperous 
to  the  Umit  of  God's  bounty,  and  they  were  told 
that  all  this  prosperity  was  theirs.  Yet  they  saw 
the  fruits  of  this  riehness  possessed  by  The  Few. 
\  They  were  told  that  they  made  the  laws  and 
administered  the  laws.  Yet  they  saw  that  the 
laws  were  made  and  administered  for  the  benefit 
of  The  Few.  They  were  told  thai  all  were  free 
and  all  wer«  equaC  yet  everj'where  was  tlie  evi- 
dence of  their  bondage.  And  the  people  were 
sorely  perplexed.  Then  God  spake  and  ne  whom 
the  people  had  chosen  as  their  ruler  was  take^ 
from  them  and  in  his  stead  they  found  another. 

Then  came  the  wondrous  change.  For  he  whom 
God  had  sent  struck  the  scales  from  their  eyes  and 
swept  the  mist  from  their  understanding,  and  the 
people  saw  themselves  and  their  land  in  true  light. 
They  harkened  to  him  whom  God  bad  sent,  and, 
as  one  inspired,  he  commanded: 

FIRST".  The  land  shall  be  ruled  by  the 
people  and  not  by  The  Few,  as  it  has  been 
writ  by  the  fathers  of  the  land. 

SECOND.  The  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
people  shall  be  for  the  people,  and  not  for 
The  Few,  who  by  trickery,  and  by  might 
bred  of  trickery,  have  taken  unto  themselves 
the  fruit*  of  the  people'*  effort*.. 


THIRD.  The  people  shall  make  the  laws, 
and  they  shall  adminster  the  laws,  and  the 
laws,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws 
shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  The  Few 

FOURTH.  Justice  shall  be  everywhere, 
and  shall  protect  the  poor  and  the  humble, 
and  shall  control  the  rich  and  the  great 

Fifth.  The  dominion  of  Almighty  Dollar 
over  the  ballot  box,  the  halls  of  legislation, 
and  the  courts  of  justice,  shall  be  terminated, 
and  its  voice  shall  avail  not  when  the  people 
speak 

Sixth  The  instruments  which  have  been 
created  by  the  laws  for  the  people's  l)enefif 
shall  be  the  implements  of  the  people,  and 
not  the  weapons  of  The  Few;  what  they  reap 
from  the  prosperity  of  the  people  shall  belong 
to  the  people,  and  they  shall  always  and 
everywhere  bend  to  the  people's  will,  in 
acknowledgment  of  their  servitude  to  the 
people's  laws 

Seventh.  The  transgressor  of  the  laws 
of  the  people  shall  be  branded  with  the  scar 
of  his  transgression,  and  the  greater  the 
transgression,  the. deeper  shall  be  the  brand 

Eighth.  Th«  dollar  kings  of  the  land,  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  places,  and  under  pain  of 
forfeiture  and  disgrace,  shall  stand  ready  to 
show  honest  title  to  their  kingdoms 

Ninth.  Of  all  things  the  most  sacred 
shall  be  the  laws  of  God  and  the  laws  of  the 
people,  and  they  shall  be  most  honored  who 
most  cherish  and  best  exemplify  these  laws. 

Tenth,  in  the  defense  of  these  command- 
ments death  shall  be  held  lightly,  and  punish- 
ment shall  be  equal  and  heavy  to  (ill  .who 
ehall  dispbey  them. 


"The  Future  of  Our  Country" 


For  seven  years  this  ruler  ithom  God  had  sent 
to  the  people  fought  as  one  inspired,  ever  and 
williout  fear,  and  for  seven  years  he  labored  as  a 
fi'.'!  made  giant,  that  all  should  obey  the  com- 
I.  if.'liiients. 

.And  as  he  fought  the  people  were  aroused  to  a 
tense  of  their  true  condition,  and  to  the  nobility  of 
their  ruler,  and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fight  he 
fought  for  them,  and  for  their  unborn.  And  they 
cheered  him  on,  and  brought  to  him  their  wreaths 
of  laurel,  and  their  prayer  for  the  success  of  his 
sacred  fight  and  — — 

But  to  every  man  comes  the  day  and  the  end. 
and  when  that  day  comes  he  roust  say  to  his  Cod 
and  to  hii  peo{4e.  Another  mutt  take  up  the  c^<>^^ 
and  wield  the  sword.'' 

And  when  the  man  whom  God  had  tent  to  lead 
the  people  from  (heir  plight  taw'thtt  his  day  and 
bis  end  had  come,  his  eye  twept  the  land  for  one 
who  would  cany  bit  comnuuianiCDtt  on  into  the 
beyond,  aad  from  aiaoapt  all  Ibe  people  he  chose 
«ae,  and  he  said  to  (be  peopia: 

"  What  I  bare  tried  to  do  I  know  he  will  tnr  to 
do,"  aad  llw  people,  with  faith  and  without  ftu. 
Bad*  bit  eboice  their  choire.  ^ 

Hark  tbroughout  the  earth  a  voice! 

What  lu  did  Uiat  mil  I  do;  uhol  kr  Iritd  la  <&> 
thai  mil  1  try  to  do.  At  lu  did  nol  Jaltrr  neilktr 
vill  I  ftttUr,  and  a$  y*  trutUd  in  him  and  ht  had 
faith  in  aw,  to,  loo^  may  ye  trutt  in  me,  to  help  *i«, 

Aaid  fiaa,  wbirliof ,  twirling,  on-ratbing  time, 
heard,  and  ere  a  tliver  of  ita  eternity  hat  patted, 
its  stylus  win  havnwritlen  for  til  infinity  to  read; 

WUl  K<««-.ell  l>egtn,  TafI 

And  in  llie  wiiling  will  l<»  found  llw  aniwtr  I* 
that  question  of  quritiunt  of  all  bunajiitj: 

Cms  a  npMit  mJunf 

(ft  W  w^tattl 

(Prom  the  Marcb  Number.) 


A  Sensation 
Promised 

Lawson  will  discuss  in  his 
great  Serial  of  Prophecy  : 

Victories  of  the  People 

What  must  the  People  Do  to  Rule? 

Knavery  that  Defies  Law 

What  is  ■  Good  Trust  ? 

Proper  Uses  of  Capital 

Problem  of  the  Workinfiman 

America  and  other  Nations 

The  Foreij(ner  in  America 

Just  Taxation  of  the  Wealthy 

A  Nation  without  a  God  ? 

Equality  under  the  Law 

Education  of  Plead  and  Hands 

About  every  number  for  over 
a  year  a  LA  WSON  Number 

THE  PUBLISHER 


in  the  New  England  Magazine,  now  15c 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Ptrlfle  Monthly  when  dealing  with  •drertliera.     It  will  b«  tpprecUtad. 
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Copyrieht  1903  bj  Life  Pub.  Co. 


CULTIVATING   THE   WAIST    PLACES 

Photogravure,  16  hy  13K  in. 
50  cerUs 


1 60  Pictures 
for  2^  Cents 


OnuTTirht  I'm:  bT  Life  Puh.  Co. 


Beautify  your  home  with  cheer- 
ful things.  On  receipt  of  twenty- 
five  cents  we  will  send  you  our 
little  book  of  LTFES  PRINTS 
containing  160  reproductions  of 
these  most  artistic  and  pleasure- 
giving  pictures. 

With  it  you  will  also  receive 
the  supplement  of  47  additional 
pictures. 

LIFE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

38  West  31st  Street.  New  York 


LOVE   ilE    LITTLE,    LOVE   ME   LONG 

Phctograiiire,  13J-2  by  16  in. 
50  cents 


'Excuse  me,   but   would   you   mind  moving  a  little  to  one 

side?     We've  got  to  put  a  railroad  through  here." 

Hand-colored  India  Print,  22  by  18  in. 

$2.00 


The  prints  described^  whose  prices  are  given,  are  PHOTO-GRAFURES 

of  the  highest  possible  quality  and  finish.      Neither  care  nor  expense  has 
been  spared  to  attain  the  very  best  artistic  results. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Paclflc  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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or- 

Tt  ' 


Nearly  2,000,000  men  have  bought 
the  Ever-Ready  12  Bladed  Dollar 
Safety  Razor.  None  could  be  in- 
duced to  give  up  self-shaving  or 
their  Ever-Ready. 

It  is  practically  iin])ossit)le  to  duplicate  the  shaving  ad- 
vantage of  the  Ever-Beady  in  $5.00  outfits — surely  you 
cannot  equal  it  under  that  price.     That's  lact. 

Go  to  your  dealer  to-day — buy  your  Ever-Keady,  and 
If  you  don't  agree  that  it's  indispensable;  that  it  will  give 
you  the  best  shave  of  your  life,  we  will  refimd  your  dollar 
and  take  back  the  razor.     That's  fair,  isn't  it? 

It's  ui)  to  the  Ever-Beady  Safety  Razor  to  make  good, 
but  it's  up  to  you  to  give  it  a  trial. 


Sff  tho^p  blades,  note  the  wrapping.     Remember  that 
the  Ever-Beady  is  the  perfect  salety  razor  blade.     It's 
the    best    protected,    keenest    edge,    smoothest    shaving 
blade  money  can  produce  or  money  can  buy. 

There  are  13  Ever-Ready  blades  in  each  outfit  of  Ever- 
Beady  Safety  Razors  selling,  together  with  Ever-Ready 
frame,  handle  and  stropper,   at   $1.00.       Each  blade  is 
separately  tested  and  guaranteed  to   be  critically  perfect 
No  other  razor  blade  is  guaranteed  to  do  as  much  for  the 
shaver,  or  costs    as    little,  or  is  as  economical  in  price 
and  service. 

Extra  Ever-Beady  Blades  10  for  60o.     You  can  ex- 
change  10  used  blades  for   10  branrl   new  ones    for  35c. 
(;o  to  any  local  hardware  store,  druggist,  cutler, 
department  store   or  general  store  and  ask  for  the 
Ever- Ready.     Refuse    Imitations    and    send    direct    to 
us  enclosing  $1.00  and  we  will  send  the  complete  outfit 
to  your  home  prepaid.  ^^ 


American  Safety  Razor  Co.,  320  Broadway,  New  York 


International  Distributing  Co.,  Montreal,  Carr'i 


I'hiitn 
Dolhir  (till fit 


Extra  Ever-ReadvBlades  10^-50 


'^on't  forret  to  inontloo  The  Piclflc  Monthly  when  doallnir  with  Bdrortlnoni.     It  will  ho  apprortnt^d. 


By  the  Pacific 

Roscoe  Gilmore  Stott 

Sea ! — Wonderful,  magical  Sea ! 
Sapphire  and  turquoise  are  rich  in  your  making; 
Warring  of  Titans  resounds  in  your  breaking ; 
ytons  unnumbered  the  day  of  your  waking ; 

Hated  of  those  bereft,  loved  of  the  free ! 

Sea ! — Petulent,  turbulent  Sea ! 
Yours  are  the  moods  of  a  child  at  its  playing ; 
Mood  of  the  sighing,  and  mood  of  the  maying ; 
Mood  of  the  passionate,  mood  of  the  praying — 

Ah,  what  a  charm  each  has  cast  over  me ! 

Sea ! — Sea ! — 
Lord,  where  was  I  when  its  depths  were  first  sounded  ? 
Lord,  where  was  1  when  its  sweep  was  first  bounded  ? 
Thou,  only  Thou,  couldst  have  shaped  it  and  rounded ; 

Thou,  only  Thou,  couldst  have  caused  it  to  be ! 


To  Our  Readers 


INSTEAD  of  crying  all  our  splendid 
wares  for  next  month,  we  take  the 
page   this   time   for  a  "special"   an- 
nouncement. 

We  have  been  fortunate  to  add  to  our 
list  of  contributors  the  name  of  Stephen  S. 
Wise,  Ph.D.,  the  famous  modern  teacher 
and  rabbi  who  founded,  and  is  making  a 
great  success  of  the  Free  Synagogue  in 
New  York  City,  which  has  "no  private 
pews,  no  dues,  and  a  pulpit  from  which 
freedom  of  speech  is  expected  and  encou- 
raged/' Harper's  Weekly  devoted  sev- 
eral pages  to  this  leader,  whose  virile  per- 
sonality was  strong- 
ly impressed  upon 
the  whole  country 
last  fall,  by  his 
vigorous  protest 
against  the  partici- 
pation of  promi- 
nent members  of  the 
New  York  Bench  at 
a  banquet  in  honor 
of  the  notorious 
Dick  Croker. 

"To  his  side  (says 
*' Harper's  Weekly") 
Dr.  Wise  has  sum- 
moned some  of  the 
foremost  teachers  of 
the  land.  Thus  among 
the  speakers  in  a 
course  given  last 
year  on  'Social  Prob- 
lems of  Our  Age' 
were  Dr.  E.  T.  De- 
vine,  Judge  B.  B. 
Lindsey,  Miss  Lillian 
Wald,  Hon.  Robert 
Watchorn,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley,  Dr.  L.  K.  Frankel,  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong  and  Jacob  A.  Riis.  'Religions  of  the 
East'  were  discussed  by  a  group  of  experts 
including  Professors  Jastrow,  Peters,  Lyon, 
Gottheil,  Knox,  Langman,  Jackson,  Schmidt 
and  Hail.  This  year  a  notable  course  has 
been  arranged  for  the  synagogue  on  the  third 
Sunday  morning  of  the  month  on  the  general 
theme  'Phases  of  Modern  Unrest,'  among 
the  speakers  being  Dr.  A.  8.  Crapsey,  Rev. 
Alexander  Irvine,  Dean  Russell  of  Teachers 
College,  President  Schurman  of  Cornell,  John 
Mitchell,  President  Jordan  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Rev.  James  Haynes  Holmes  of  tho 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  and  Professor  Charles 
Zucblin.  Additional  courses  arc  to  be  given 
by  men  of  note  on  Principles  of  Religious 
Education,  Problems  in  Social  Service, 
Prophets  of  Freedom  in  Our  Age.  This 
meagre  allusion  to  the  activities  of  the  Free 
Synagogue  will  give  a  hint  of  tho  large  and 
catholic  program  which  Dr.  Wise  has  planned." 
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Dr.  Wise  is  well  known  to  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  especially  in  Oregon. 
Aside  from  his  labors  in  the  Temple  Beth 
Israel  pulpit  at  Portland,  he  found  time 
to  take  active  part  in  many  more  public 
activities.  He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
securing  the  Oregon  child  labor  law.  He 
was  appointed  State  Commissioner  of 
Child  Labor.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  first  vice-president  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  founder  and  leader  of  the 
Oregon  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  and 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  People's 

F°™"^-  In  response  to  an 

invitation  to  con- 
tribute to  our  pages. 
Dr.  Wise  has  writ- 
ten us  as  follows: 

"T  note  that  you 
want  me,  if  possible, 
to  write  for  your 
Montlily,  comment  or 
paragraphs  on  some 
living  themes,  and, 
of  course,  as  you 
say,  you  want  me  to 
express  myself  with 
entire  independence. 
I  would  like  to  do 
this  for  you,  but  I 
am  wondering 
whether  I  can  under- 
take to  send  you 
something  every 
month.  It  may  be 
possible  that  I  can  do 
this,  but  T  am  a  little 
afraid  to  tie  myself 
(l()\vn  to  an  engage- 
ment which  moans 
an  added  burden.  I 
am  terribly  over- 
loaded at  present,  hence  my  hesitation  in 
taking  upon  myself  a  now  duty,  which  would 
mean  that  I  must  perform  a  certain  task 
every  month.  I  write  very  slowly,  and  an 
article  would  mean  the  giving  of  at  least 
one  day  every  month.  How  would  you 
like  me  to  do  this, — to  send  you  from  time 
to  time,  it  may  be  every  month  or  at  least 
at  frequent  intervals,  an  article  upon  some 
big  current  question t  You  might,  if  you 
chose,  make  announcement  of  this:  that  for 
this  year  I  am  to  be  an  occasional  contrib- 
utor to  the  pages  of  the  "Pacific,"  with 
the  understanding  that  1  am  to  discuss  the 
important  civic,  educational,  ethical  problomti 
as  they  arise.  I  antici|)ato  that  it  will  be  a 
real  pleasure  to  work  with  you.  What  is  par- 
ticularly attractive  to  mo  about  your  invita- 
tion is  tho  thought  that  I  thereby  koop  in 
touch  with  tho  old  associations  of  tho  Pacific 
Coast,  which  is  tho  home  of  my  spirit,  though 
I  reside  in  New  York." 
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Central  America 

A  Land  of  Good  Intentions 
By  Edwin  Emerson 


HEN  Columbus  first  land- 
ed on  American  soil  and 
met  the  frightened  na- 
tives, he  warned  his  men 
„  not  to  molest  them  but 
1^  to  win  them  over  by  kind- 
ness. Yet  Columbus  and  his  men  soon 
so  far  forgot  their  good  intentions  that 
they  sent  several  hundred  Indian  slaves 
home  to  Spain  as  trophies  of  their  dis- 
coveries. 

Again,  when  these  poor  prisoners 
were  paraded  in  their  chains  before  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  the  sight  so  out- 
raged their  Catholic  Majesties  that  they 
severely  rebuked  Columbus  and  ordered 
his  prisoners  to  be  shipped  back  to 
America  at  the  discoverer's  expense,  there 
to  be  set  free  on  their  native  soil.  At 
the  same  time  the  King  and  Queen  is- 
sued royal  decrees  expressly  forbidding 
the  enslavement  of  any  of  the  native  in- 
habitants found  in  these  new  domains 
across  the  sea.  Yet  within  a  few  years 
after  these  humane  decrees  were  issued 
by    Spain,    thousands    of    Indians    were 


being  worked  to  death  in  Spanish  chain 
gangs,  and  Spain's  most  flourishing  en- 
terprise in  the  Antilles  had  become  the 
slave  trade. 

Twenty-four  years  after  the  first  dis- 
covery at  Santo  Domingo,  the  native 
population  had  been  depleted  so  merci- 
lessly that  new  slaves  had  to  be  im- 
ported from  the  American  mainland  and 
from  Africa.  Today  the  native  Caribs 
of  Santo  Domingo,  Cuba,  and  the  West 
Indies  are  an  extinct  race — only  bones 
and  a  few  stone  implements  are  left  to 
tell  the  tale. 

Of  the  former  dense  native  population 
of  Central  America  there  remains  but  a 
sparse  sprinkling  of  cowed  Indian  tribes, 
a  great  majority  of  whom  live  the  miser- 
able lives  of  bondsmen. 

This  sorry  outcome  of  originally  good 
intentions  is  typical  of  most  Latin- 
American  civilization  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  most  typical  of  the  so-called  civiliza- 
tion of  Central  America. 

In  Guatemala  City,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Central  America,  today  we  find  uni- 
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versities,  academies,  technical  institutes, 
clinics,  conservatories,  high  schools  and 
other  institutions  of  learning,  but  with- 
out teachers  or  pupils. 

The  present  dictator  of  Guatemala, 
Estrada  Cabrera,  prides  himself  on  being 
a  promoter  of  education.  Thus,  "at  one 
stroke  of  the  pen,"  he  once  told  me,  he 
created  twenty-two  splendid  trade 
schools  in  twenty-two  different  cities  of 
his  so-called  Republic.  These  schools, 
housed  in  handsome  modern  structures 
and  splendidly  equipped,  are  meant  to 
stand  as  monuments  to  the  name  and 
fame  of  Estrada  Cabrera — yet  they  stand 
empty.  The  reason  they  stand  empty  is 
because  the  money  that  should  have  gone 
for   the    salaries    of    teachers    has    been 


tended  construction  of  a  new  harbor  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Meanwhile  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  country  had  to  be 
closed  for  lack  of  funds. 

Yet  Reina  Barrios,  like  his  successor 
Estrada  Cabrera,  aspired  to  go  down  in 
history  as  a  friend  and  benefactor  of  his 
people,  and  he  believed  himself  to  be 
such,  through  all  the  rack  and  ruin  of 
his  rule  until  that  last  day,  when  one  of 
his  outraged  subjects  shot  him  down  on 
a  street  in  his  capital.  In  fact,  if  you 
look  back  through  the  history  of  these 
turbulent  countries,  you  will  find  that 
all  of  the  military  dictators  and  politi- 
cal adventurers  who  rose  to  the  presi- 
dency of  these  Republica,  only  to  be 
assassinated,  or  driven  into  exile,  in  their 
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spent  on  idle  entertainments,  on  a  use- 
less army,  and  on  political  espionage. 
This  does  not  hinder  Estrada  Cabrera 
from  styling  himself,  on  monuments  and 
in  public  inscriptions,  "The  Protector  of 
the  Schools." 

This  question  of  the  schools  is  of  old 
standing  in  Guatemala  and  Central 
America  in  general.  Years  ago  when 
Reina  Barrios  was  president  of  Guate- 
mala, millions  of  dollars,  obtained  by 
national  loans,  were  squandered  on 
senseless  glittering  projects  like  a  Cen- 
tral American  World's  Fair,  or  on 
sumptuous  driveways  leading  to  no- 
where in  particular — or  the  money  was 
simply  embezzled,  as  was  a  three-mil- 
lion-dollar   loan    obtained    for   the   pre- 


day  considered  themselves  public  bene- 
factors and  were  ever  full  of  best  inten- 
tions. 

For  "the  good  of  the  State,"  they 
have  exiled,  impoverished,  imprisoned, 
flogged,  tortured  and  killed  all  those 
who  have  dared  to  oppose  them.  In  the 
name  of  "Liberty,"  they  have  stamped 
out  not  only  such  public  liberties  as  free- 
dom of  the  press,  open  speech,  and  the 
right  to  public  meetings,  but  personal 
liberty  as   well. 

Nowadays  in  Guatemala,  in  Nicar- 
agua and  Salvador,  when  the  govern- 
ment needs  more  soldiers  for  its  army, 
or  laborers  are  needed  to  do  some  pub- 
lic work,  the  recruits  are  obtained  by 
sending  out  troops  into  the  country  who 
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hunt  and  catch  as  many  men  as  may  be 
desired.  These  men  are  mostly  miser- 
able Indians.  They  are  taken  by  force 
from  their  poor  little  ranchos  and  palm- 
thatched    huts    to   be    marched    into   the 


Meanwhile  their  women   folk  and  chil- 
dren are  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Even  for  private  enterprises  the  labor- 
ers are  obtained  in  the  same  way.  There 
is    this    difference    only,    that    there    is 
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cities,  where  they  are  mustered  into  the 
ranks  or  set  to  work  while  guards  stand 
over  them  with  loaded  guns.  After  the 
day's  work  is  done  all  they  can  hope  for 
in  the  way  of  remuneration  is  a  bare 
floor  to  sleep  on  and  the  poor  rations 
of  a  Central  American  soldier — frijoles 
and    tortillas     (beans    and    flap-jacks). 


some   pretense   of  paying   wages  to  the 
working  men. 

Thus,  when  a  planter  in  these  Cen- 
tral American  countries  needs  laborers 
to  work  his  plantation  at  harvest  time, 
and  the  Indians  who  "belong"  to  his 
place  are  not  sufficient,  he  applies  to  the 
nearest  militarv  chief  for  additional  men. 
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Upon  payment  of  an  advance  sum  of 
money,  which  is  supposed  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  laborers  for  their  wages,  the 
military  chief  undertakes  to  commandeer 
the  required  amount  of  men.  In  short, 
he  sends  his  soldiers  out  to  hunt  down 
Indian  laborers,  and  when  enough  of 
these  are  caught,  he  sends  them  to  work. 
Of  the  money  received  for  their  wages 
he  pays  them  a  small  part.  A  command- 
ant who  will  content  himself  with  a 
rake-off  of  one  half  the  laborer's  wages 
is  considered  a  humane  man,  though 
something  of  a  soft  fool. 

As  for  the  peons  (called  colonas  in 
Central  America)  who  "belong"  to  a 
plantation,  they  are  made  to  work  for 
nothing,  on  the  theory  that  they  are  in 
arrears  to  the  landlord  for  rent  and  oc- 
casional supplies,  nor  arc  they  allowed 
to  leave  their  employer's  plantation  or  to 
seek  other  employment  without  a  forma! 
discharge  of  their  "debt." 

But  this  does  not  hinder  the  military 
commanders  from  seizing  as  many  of 
these  peons  as  they  want,  whenever  they 
are  required  to  draft  more  men  into  the 
army,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  when  they 


wish  to  wreak  some  personal   spite  on 
any  particular  planter. 

In  a  word,  this  system  of  peonage, 
which  has  been  in  vogue  throughout 
Latin-America  since  the  days  of  the 
conqnistadores,  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  form  of  slavery,  similar  to  the 
abolished  serfdom  of  Russia  and  of  feu- 
dal Europe. 

Such  is  the  plain  truth ;  yet  Spanish- 
American  historians  record  with  pride 
that  Central  America  on  throwing  off 
the  Spanish  yoke  in  1821  was  the  first 
of  all  American  countries  that  formally 
abolished  slavery. 

In  the  Central  American  Bill  of 
Rights — the  so-called  Magna  Charta  of 
Guatemala — one  of  the  first  paragraphs 
is  a  ringing  declaration  that  henceforth 
and  forever  after  there  shall  be  no 
slavery  or  forced  labor  in  Central  Ainer- 
ica.  But  since  that  time  until  now  there 
has  never  been  a  day  in  Central  America 
that  you  could  not  see  poor  Indians  and 
other  prisoners  under  guard  doing 
forced  labor  for  the  government. 

This  is  true  of  church  holidays  and 
public  fiestas  as  well  as  common  work 
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days.  Even  on  September  the  fifteenth, 
the  great  Independence  Day  of  Central 
America,  I  saw  half  a  hundred  poor 
peons — free-born  citizens  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  innocent  of  all  wrong,  being 
rounded  up  by  a  detachment  of  Guate- 
malan soldiers,  who  marched  them  to 
their  "work,"  with  halters  round  their 
necks  and  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs. 

The  Magna  Charta  above  mentioned, 
on  which  are  based  all  the  constitutions 
of  these  so-called  Republics,  is  full  of 
ringing  declarations  of  like  import. 

These  declarations,  like  the  laws  of 
the  civil  and  criminal  codes  possessed  by 
all  these  countries,  are  well  conceived 
and  excellently  worded — in  short,  they 
sound  splendid.  But,  when  it  comes  to 
practical  execution,  they  are  not  worth 
the  paper  they  are  written  upon. 

Thus,  in  Guatemala,  as  elsewhere  in 
Central  America,  there  is  a  sacred  right 
of  personal  freedom  analogous  to  our 
Saxon  right  of  habeas  corpus,  but  no 
president  or  jefe  politico  has  ever  been 
known  to  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

In  the  Guatemalan  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  as  adapted  from  Livings- 
ton's Code  in  Louisiana,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  capital  punishment.    Murder  of 


the  most  atrocious  kind  can  only  be  pun- 
ished with  life-long  imprisonment.  The 
present  president  of  Guatemala,  Estrada 
Cabrera,  himself  told  me  proudly  on  one 
occasion  that  he  had  never  yet  put  his 
signature  to  any  death  sentence. 

Yet  political  prisoners  in  Guatemala, 
during  late  years^  have  been  put  to  death 
in  droves.  Some  have  been  shot  to 
death  within  their  prison  court  yards ; 
otners  have  been  stood  up  and  shot 
against  church-yard  walls ;  others  have 
been  put  to  death  on  the  open  roads  un- 
der the  pretense  that  they  were  trying 
to  escape,  others  again  have  died  from 
poison,  while  many  more  have  been 
flogged  to  death. 

Thus,  after  last  year's  trumped  cadet 
conspiracy  against  President  Cabrera, 
seventeen  members  of  the  .military 
academy  of  Guatemala  were  shot,  while 
the  number  of  other  prisoners  killed  at 
the  same  time  is  known  to  have  been  at 
least  thirty-isix.  One  of  thes€ — so  it 
was  afterwards  admitted  by  the  govern- 
ment— was  killed  by  mistake,  merely  be- 
cause his  name  sounded  like  that  of  a 
fellow  prisoner.  But  his  death  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  "a  lucky  mis- 
take," since  it  enabled  the  Guatemalan 
government   to   confiscate   all   the   dead 
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man's  properties.  Minister  Mendez  of 
Estrada  Cabrera's  cabinet  now  lives  in 
the  dead  man's  house  in  Guatemala  City. 

Yet  such  confiscations  are  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
country.  But  what  is  such  a  little  thing 
as  a  constitution  to  a  Central  American 
ruler?  It  certainly  does  not  hinder  the 
present  rulers  of  Guatemala,  of  Nicar- 
agua, Honduras  and  Salvador  from  exe- 
cuting confiscations  right  and  lefc 
again.st  their  political  enemies,  real  or 
pretended.  The  property  thus  confiscated 
is  either  given  to  the  president's  minions 
as  a  reward  for  dirty  work  done  in  his 
service,  or  is  sold  under  the  hammer  to 
"reimbur.se  the  government  for  its  cx- 
pen.ses  in  prosecuting  conspirators." 

From  time  to  time  when  .such  an  auc- 
tion sale  is  about  to  be  held,  the  govern- 
ment publishes  lists  of  the.se  confi.sca- 
tions  with  descriptions  of  the  real  estate 
involved.  Some  of  the  most  recent  lists 
thus  published  in  Guatemala  have  filled 


whole  columns  of  the  government  news- 
papers, and  the  amounts  involved  have 
run  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

Here  is  a  list  of  recent  confiscations 
as  advertised  for  public  auction  in  the 
official    government    organ,    /:/    Gnatc- 
vwltcca : 
Don   Javier   Asturias   Cobar's 

house  on  Calle  Orienie.  . .  .$12,000.00 
Three    lots    confiscated    from 

the  same  in  the  Canton  La 

Libertad 3,628.00 

House    number    14   on    Sixth 

Avenue,     confi.scated     from 

the  same  45,000.00 

( Don  Javier,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained,   was    then    in    jail, 

having      fallen     out      with 

President    Cabrera   over   a 

business  matter.) 
Pasture  land  belonging  to  the 

late     Dr.     Don     Franci.sco 

Ruiz,  in  the  old  parish 1,000.00 
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(The  owner  of  this  was  the 

man  who  was  executed  "by 

mistake.") 
"Las  Dehcias,"  in  Santa  Rosa, 

plantation  confiscated   from 

estate     of     the     late     Don 

Emeterio  Avila   20,000.00 

Plantation  "La  Esperanza,"  in 

Santa    Rosa,    belonging    to 

the  same   10,000.00 

Five  lots  of  "La  Zanja,"  be- 
longing to  the  same 500.00 

(The  owner  of  this  property 

was  shot  in  prison.) 
The    following    properties    of 

the    late    Don   Juan    Viteri. 

(Here  follows  a  list  of  nine- 
teen   real    estate    properties 

amounting  altogether  to.  .  .   87,313.60 
(Don  Juan  Viteri  was  found 

strangled  in  prison.) 
One  lot  in  the  Canton   Inde- 

pendencia,  confiscated  from 

the  estate  of  the   late  Don 

Francisco  Valladares    2,000.00 

(Don   Francisco   was   shot    in 

jail.) 


And  so  forth  ad  nauseam,  filling  two 
closely  printed  columns  in  the  govern- 
ment gazette. 

There  is  another  enlightened  para- 
graph in  Guatemala's  Magna  Charta 
which  forbids  forced  contributions  of 
money  to  the  government  beyond  the 
regular  taxes  and  customs  dues  provided 
by  law.  How  far  this  old  law  of  the 
land  has  become  a  dead  letter  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
regular  government  department  for  con- 
tributions in  Guatemala  with  a  building, 
over  the  door  of  which  is  a  sign  that 
says,  "Head  Office  for  Collection  of 
Government  Contributions." 

This  office  in  Modern  Guatemala  may 
be  said  to  have  supplanted  the  horrors 
of  the  old  Spanish  Inquisition. 

"Patriotic  Contributions,"  as  they  are 
officially  styled  in  Guatemala  today,  are 
generally  obtained  after  the  richest  men 
of  the  country  have  been  clapped  into 
jail.  There  they  are  kept  in-commnm- 
cado,  for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time. 
When  they  are  led  out  into  the  prison 
courtyards  it  is  only    to    witness    other 
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fellow  prisoners  being  flogged  or  shot  to 
death.  Finally,  when  their  spirit  fails, 
they  are  allowed  to  buy  their  freedom  by 
signing  the  required  bank  check  or  draft 
on  their  relatives. 

Before  being  released  the  victims  are 
invariably  compelled  to  sign  a  paper  in 
which  they  declare  themselves  satisfied 
with  their  treatment  while  in  jail,  but  in 
many  cases  the  ill-healed  scars  on  their 
backs  tell  another  story. 

If  the  victim  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
a  millionaire  he  may  be  subjected  to  this 
treatment  over  and  over  again. 

The  contributions  so  obtained  run  up 
to  millions  of  dollars.     What  that  may 


Jose  Manuela   50,000 

S.  Vicente  Martinez   40,iaaJ 

Ernesto  Zelaya  40,000 

Federico  Tobar    40,000 

Manuel   Valladares    40,000 

Dr.  Luis  Lazo-Arriago   40,000 

Damaso    Biguria    30,000 

Jose  Tejada  Asturias   30,uxX) 

Every  one  of  these  unfortunate  "pa- 
triots" had  to  sign  his  check  for  the 
allotted  amount  rather  than  remain  in 
jail  and  take  a  flogging. 

Flogging  in  Guatemala  means  any- 
thing from  fifty  lashes  to  five  hundred. 
One  hundred  strokes  from  a  bull  whip 
soaked  in  brine  is  considered  a  compara- 
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amount  to  in  individual  instances  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  authentic  list 
of  contributions  "for  patriotic  purposes," 
exacted  on  a  recent  occasion  from  the 
following  families,  firms  and  persons  in 
Guatemala : 

Family  of  Rodriguez $540,000 

Julio   Samoya    . 250.UU0 

Herrera  &  Co 200.000 

Antonio  de  Aguirrc 100.000 

Miguel    Rubio   Asturias 100.000 

Neri  Asturias  50,000 

Antonio  Asturias  50,000 

Enrique    Asturias    50,000 

Rafael   Avcincna    50,000 

Carlos  Urruela  50,000 

Luis   Urruela    50.000 


tively  light  punishment,  though  the  vic- 
tim occasionally  swoons  during  the  pro- 
cess. More  than  250  lashes  ai)plied  at 
one  time  are  a])t  to  bring  death.  Then 
there  is  the  punishment  of  hanging  by 
the  thumbs,  or  of  branding. 

I  might  go  into  more  revolting  details 
showing  ju.'^t  how  these  barbarous  cruel- 
ties are  inflicted  and  what  effect  they 
have  on  the  victims,  but  I  refrain. 

The  point  of  it  all  is  that  the  above 
mentioned  Magna  Charta  of  (iuatemala, 
among  its  ringing  declarations  for  libei- 
ty,  e(juality  and  humanity,  contains  one 
which  .specially  forbids  all  corporal  pun- 
i.shment  or  torture,  a  humane  prohibit 
tion  which  is  reiterated  in  all  editions  of 
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Guatemala's  Penal  and  Criminal  Codes 
down  to  the  present  day. 

What  is  the  use  of  well-meaning  laws 
and  constitutional  guarantees  in  coun- 
tries like  Central  America,  where  the 
judges  are  the  abject  creatures  of  an 
unscrupulous  military  dictator,  besides 
being  corrupt  and  venal  on  their  own 
account,  and  where  all  minions  of  the 
law  have  learned  from  those  above  them 
to  snap  their  fingers  at  the  law? 

These  laws  are  like  the  solemn  decrees 
of  amnesty  to  political  exiles  in  Central 
America  issued  from  time  to  time  by 
such  latter-day  dictators  as  Estrada 
Cabrera,  Figueroa  or  Zelaya.  Nobody 
trusts  them  and  no  exiles  commit  the 
folly  of  coming  in  under  them,  for 
everybody  in  Central  America  knows 
that  they  are  traps. 

What,  then,  is  the  solution  of  it  all? 

Not  revolution,  for  that  has  been  tried 
ad  nauseam.  Not  reform  from  within, 
for  that  would  only  mean  more  promises 
and  less  fulfillment.  Not  annexation, 
or  a  foreign  protectorate,  for  that  means 
only  the  substitution  of  alien  forms  of 
law  and  government  in  the  place  of 
native  institutions  which  theoretically  at 
least  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

No,  what  is  needed  is  the  kind  of 
benevolent  foreign  intervention,  which, 
while  upholding  native  law  and  order, 
will  compel  these  people  to  administer 
their  own  laws  honestly  and  efficiently. 

This  has  been  done  before — by  the 
British  in  Egypt,  by  the  Japanese  in 
Korea,  and  by  our  United  States  in  Cuba 
and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Once  it  is  done,  all  the  medieval  hor- 
rors of  misgovernment  and  partisan 
strife  for  which  Central  America  so 
long  has  been  notorious  will  come  to  an 
abrupt  end.  The  value  of  the  coin  of  the 
realm  will  rise  from  its  present  low  rate 
to  par;  national  credit  will  be  estab- 
lished ;  public  health  will  be  safe-guard- 
ed, and  foreign  capital  will  feel  free  to 


flow  into  these  iiicomparably  rich  coun- 
tries as  it  now  flows  into  Porto  Rico, 
into  Mexico,  Cuba  or  Panama. 

Then,  and  then  only,  will  the  cities  of 
Central  America  undergo  the  same  mar- 
velous transformation  for  the  better  as 
has  lately  been  accomplished  in  Panama, 
Colon,  Havana  or  Manila. 

Without  the  same  forceful  guarantee 
from  without  giving  substantial  pledges 
that  the  specious  promises  of  Latin- 
American  reformers  and  law-givers  will 
really  be  fulfilled,  there  need  be  no  hope 
of  genuine  internal  reform.  Central 
America  will  either  have  to  be  annexed 
outright  or  must  be  suffered  to  stew  in 
her  own  sauce. 

The  world  in  general,  and  the  people 
of  North  America  in  particular,  might 
just  as  well  recognize  once  for  all  that 
the  five  little  republics  of  Central 
America  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
act  the  part  of  children — and  badly 
spoiled  children  at  that. 

As  long  as  one  of  the  garden  spots  of 
the  earth  is  to  be  their  playground,  there 
should  at  least  be  a  gardener  or  a 
teacher  to  keep  them  from  doing  too 
much  damage  to  themselves  and  to  the 
garden. 

As  it  is  now,  there  has  been  nothing 
to  keep  these  naughty  children  in  order 
but  little  signs  erected  by  themselves 
with  the  mocking  legend :  "Keep  off  the 
grass !" 

The  mere  fact  that  they  have  these 
signs  may  seem  to  speak  well  for  them, 
and  incidentally  sets  them  up  most  lu- 
dicrously in  their  own  estimation,  but 
after  all  what  good  do  such  signs  do 
without  a  policeman  to  enforce  them? 

Until  that  policeman  appears  those 
children  naturally  will  continue  to  have 
it  their  own  way. 

Meanwhile  the  world  can  only  look 
on,  shakmg  its  weary  head,  and  say: 
"They  mean  well — perhaps — but  how 
the  deuce  they  do  act." 


'AND   THAT,"   SAID   SUE    VERY    SLOWLV    "THAT    IS    THE    SECRET    OF    I'AIN 


Singing  in  the  Rain 


By  Ednah  Aiken 


|T  was  the  strangest  wed- 
ding they  had  ever  seen. 
So  said,  whispering,  the 
guests  as  they  stood  hud- 
dled together  in  little 
groups  waiting  for  the 
appearance  of  the  bridal  party.  Not  that 
these,  her  best  friends,  had  ever  expected 
that  Sue  Mannering  would  be  content  to 
be  married  in  the  conventional,  bridal- 
veil  way  that  most  brides  conform  to,  or 
even  after  the  first  shock,  was  it  her 
choice  that  surprised  them ;  for  now 
they  realized  with  sudden  discernment 
what  they  had  failed  to  discover  before, 
that  there  was  for  Sue  Mannering  but 
one  man,  and  for  Paul  Lane  but  one 
woman,  and  they  were  each  other;  but 


the  odd  way  the  guests  had  been  greeted 
and  abandoned,  the  merry  welcome  from 
Sue  which  seemed  to  cover  up  and  ex- 
cuse her  sisters'  absence,  and  then  the 
gay  little  group  of  which  she  was  the 
radiant  center,  all  failed  to  prepare  them 
for  what  happened  later. 

That  very  morning,  the  unexpected 
had  happened  to  her.  Herself  a  busy 
woman,  her  mental  impressions  inter- 
ested her  to  the  exclusion  of  her  phys- 
ical sensations.  Pain,  as  she  often  said, 
she  had  a  bowing  acquaintance  with,  but 
had  no  time  to  cultivate.  For  she  drank 
life  from  a  full  glass.  Maybe  a  short 
life,  but  a  full  one  was  her  prayer,  when- 
ever she  thought  of  it  at  all.  Into  each 
day   she   packed   heterogeneous   experi- 
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ences,  for  in  the  lowliest  hovels  on  Bar- 
bary  Coast  as  well  as  in  the  most  spa- 
cious homes  on  Nob  Hill  she  was  a  con- 
stant and  welcome  visitor.  Her  name 
figured  on  musical  programmes,  headed 
all  lists  of  charity  patrons,  and  was 
rarely  omitted  from  social  bulletins.  But 
lately  she  was  losing  a  little  of  her 
original  zest,  and  she  attributed  it  to 
fatigue. 

More  vigorously  than  before  she 
threw  herself  into  her  work,  but  the 
queer  sensation  kept  recurring.  As  she 
was  leaving  the  Girls'  Club  the  night  be- 
fore, it  rushed  over  her,  leaving  her 
white  and  still  against  the  door.  She 
had  been  able  to  hail  a  passing  coupe, 
and  had  laughed  at  her  terror  when  she 
was  once  again  in  her  room  at  home. 
Only  yesterday — and  here  it  was  again ! 
She  had  been  working  on  some  violin 
studies,  but  the  bow  slipped  noiselessly 
to  the  floor.  She  was  worn  out  from 
overwork,  that  was  all.  What  was  it 
they  gave  weak  people?  A  tonic  was 
what  she  needed,  and  with  her  instru- 
ment still  in  her  hand,  she  walked  up- 
stairs quite  slowly,  and  after  resting  a 
bit  on  the  top  landing,  managed  to  tele- 
phone to  Doctor  Strong  to  come  and 
bring  her  a  tonic  that  could  brace  up  one 
person  to  do  the  work  of  three. 

After  he  came,  and  she  had  told  him 
of  her  queer  attacks,  remembering,  un- 
der the  fire  of  his  questions,  many  little 
things  long  since  forgotten,  she  chaffed 
him  gaily  for  looking  so  grave, — glum, 
she  said.  It  was  a  mountain  of  a  mole- 
hill she  was  making,  quite.  He  had 
known  her  long  enough  to  remember 
that  she  had  never  been  ill  a  day  in  her 
life.  What  did  he  want  to  hold  her  hand 
for?  Her  pulse  was  quite  normal. 
Could  she  be — what — ?  Brave?  And 
then  a  terrible  stillness  fell  on  her  as  he 
told  her  the  truth.  For  a  long  while 
she  did  not  speak,  and  then  it  was  with 
a  dry  tongue.  "There  is  no  hope?"  He 
told  her  of  one,  and  she  heard  his  voice 
as  from  a  long  distance.  "But  that  one 
chance  is  to  be  thanked  God  for.  You 
will  not  consent?  Why,  my  dear  Miss 
Sue,  my  dear  little  friend,  you  will  have 
to.  Think  of  your  father,  your  sisters, 
your  friends." 


She  did  not  have  to  be  reminded,  for 
her  thoughts  were  hurrying  her  on,  and 
she  lived  a  whole  lifetime  through,  while 
she  sat,  stunned  and  tearless,  hardly 
heeding  his  words.  Then  a  sudden  ter- 
ror shook  her.  "My  family?  They  will 
not  make  me.  To  go  out  on  such  a  sea, 
oh  God,  it  is  too  horrible!"  She  stood 
up  quickly,  and  went  to  the  door  and 
called  her  sisters.  "Tell  them."  She 
spoke  without  turning  her  head,  and  then 
went  up  to  her  room  and  locked  the 
door. 

Rebellion  against  her  fate  surged  in 
her  brain,  and  nearly  suffocated  her.  She 
had  so  much  to  live  for,  so  much  to  do, 
and  yet  she  was  being  cut  off  like  a 
criminal.  That  was  it ;  she  was  being 
punished — for  what?  If  the  hideous 
nightmare  would  only  break,  and  she 
might  breathe  again !  She  threw  open 
the  window,  for  she  seemed  to  be 
stifling.  Once,  when  a  child,  she  had 
dreamed  that  she  was  dying,  and  the 
long  drawn-out  torture,  the  joy  of  wak- 
ing, came  back  now  with  a  vivid  rush. 
If  she  could  only  wake !  But  in  her 
dream,  she  remembered,  it  was  only  fear 
that  had  chilled  her,  fear  and  pain.  How 
much  worse  the  reality,  which  carried 
with  it  fierce  regrets,  wild  desires !  Just 
as  life  had  commenced  to  spell  its  real 
meaning  to  her — how  could  she  go?  So 
many  things  to  do,  so  many  things  to 
say,  before  she  could  be  ready.  Some 
lines  that  she  had  once  read,  and  long 
since  forgotten,  chanted  themselves 
through  her  brain: 

'Tis  a  child's  longing,  on  the  beach  at 

play, 
"Before  I  go  r 
He  begs  the  beckoning  mother,  "Let  me 

stay 
One  shell  to  throw; 
'Tis  coming  night;  the  great  sea  climbs 

the  shore. 
Ah,  let  me  throw  one  little  pebble  more, 
Before  I  go!" 

The  cry  burst  from  her.  "Ah,  let  me 
throw  one  little  pebble  more,  before  I 
go !"  Was  she  to  have  no  time  before 
the  great  sea  rose?  Was  she  to  be  swept 
off,   without  a  chance  to  see  them  all 
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again  in  the  dear  world  outside? 
Would  she  not  see  hirn^  And  she 
stretched  out  her  arms  in  her  solitude  to 
the  world  where  he  was. 

And  then  she  remembered  what  day 
it  was — her  last  day  "at  home"  of  the 
winter,  and  her  friends  were  all  coming. 
Should  she  send  them  all  word — why, 
what  would  she  say?  "I  am  going  to 
die,  they  say ;  I  must  not  see  you !" 
If  she  were  going  away  on  a  long  jour- 
ney, would  she  not  at  least  say  "good- 
bye?" She  was  going  away  on  a  long 
journey — 

But  Paul  was  not  coming;  for  Paul 
hated  crowds.  She  must  see  him  once 
more,  but  not  alone — she  could  not  bear 
that.  He  would  find  out,  he  would  tell 
her  what  she  already  knew,  though,  per- 
haps he  did  not.  She  could  not  hear 
that,  and  leave  him.  Oh,  it  was  hard ! 
She  had  never  dreamed  how  hard  it 
would  be,  this  sudden  sunmions,  the 
quick  command  to  Everyman.  And  he 
had  dropped  his  lute ! 

Before  she  went  downstairs  she  wrote 
a  few  penciled  words  on  a  card,  and 
sent  it  to  Paul  Lane.  After  today,  she 
would  belong  to  her  family,  to  her 
father,  the  girls.  It  was  the  Sue  of  yes- 
terday who  joined  them,  cheerful  and 
courageous.  When  Dr.  Strong  heard 
her  resolution,  he  took  his  place  again 
by  the  fire ;  his  service-dried  eyes  dim. 

When  the  first  guests  arrived,  she  was 
waiting  for  them,  in  the  drawing-room 
alone.  Her  sisters  would  not  come  in. 
Sue  welcomed  them  eagerly,  the  life 
they  represented  still  calling  her.  She 
had  almost  given  up  hoping  thriit  Paul 
would  come,  when  his  step  fell  on  the 
stair  and  a  minute  later  he  entered  the 
room. 

"I  just  got  your  message.  I  was  out 
when  it  came,"  was  what  his  lips  said, 
but  his  eyes  asked  a  question. 

Why  had  she  sent  for  him?  She  could 
not  tell  him  then,  blurt  out  like  a  fright- 
ened child,  that  she  was  going  away. 
She  had  planned  to  hint  at  a  journey, 
but  she  found  that  she  could  not.  She 
gave  a  nervous  laugh.  Then :  "You 
were  good  to  come,"  she  said;  and:  "I 
may  give  you  some  tea?" 

Lane  watched  lier  as  she  poured  out  a 


cup  for  him.  He  had  never  seen  her  so 
beautiful,  but  there  was  a  bright  hard- 
ness in  her  eyes  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand, and  once,  he  caught  a  swift 
shadow  of  fear,  as  she  steadied  herself 
by  the  table.  He  took  his  tea  from  her 
fingers  which  were  cold  to  his  touch, 
and  sat  down  by  the  door;  he  could  not 
take  his  eyes  from  her  face. 

Lane's  silence  disconcerted  her.  She 
commenced  to  see  her  caprice  in  a  light 
— a  cheap  scene.  Plow  theatrical,  false, 
it  would  seem  to  him — after!  He  was 
surprised  to  find  a  crowd  there;  she 
wondered  now  why  she  had  let  them 
come.  Why  had  she  not  been  honest 
with  herself — was  it  not  Paul  that  she 
alone  wanted?  She  wished  that  he 
would  speak  to  her  again,  or  else  not 
look  so  grave.  She  turned  her  head 
towards  a  gay  little  group,  and  when  she 
looked  again  at  his  chair  near  the  door, 
it  was  empty.  He  had  gone  without  say- 
ing good-bye !  What  should  she  do  with 
this  mob,  as  Paul  had  once  called  it? 
Ah,  it  was  only  Paul  that  she  had  needed 
to  see !  The  whole  world  was  a  mob — 
without  Paul.  Why  had  she  not  been 
brave  to  herself,  and  honest  with  him? 
And  just  then,  the  door  opened,  and  he 
came  in  with  quick,  resolute  step.  She 
saw  by  his  face  that  he  knew. 

He  was  bending  over  her.  "May  I 
speak  to  you — just  a  minute?" 

Sue  nodded,  her  words  all  prisoners. 

"But  alone,  only  a  minute !  Will  you 
come?"  And  she  followed  him  into  the 
next  room.     Lane  closed  the  door. 

Her  friends  had  just  discovered  that 
their  hostess  had  deserted  them,  when 
Lane  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
startled  them  by  his  announcement.  Miss 
Mannering  had  honored  him  by  consent- 
ing to  be  his  wife,  and  he  had  per- 
suaded her  to  be  married  while  her 
friends  were  all  assembled — what  more 
auspicious  occasion?  Lane  was  very 
pale.  He  added  that  Mi.ss  Mannering 
was  not  very  strong,  that  is  not  very  well, 
but  he  hoped  they  would  make  this  as 
joyous  a  celebration  as  possible.  He 
begged  their  patience  for  a  little  while ; 
they  would  not  be  kept  long;  and  then 
he  escaped  from  their  curious  eyes. 

Lane  was  gone  a  .scant  half  hour,  but 
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to  him  it  seemed  a  century  in  his  jour- 
ney from  the  Mission  to  the  City  Hall, 
on  to  the  rectory, — a  few  hurried  in- 
structions over  the  telephone, — and  back 
to  the  Mannering's  home  on  Guerrero 
Street.  The  waiting  guests  had  time  for 
a  score  of  different  speculations  before 
he  returned. 

They  moved  back  as  he  entered,  but 
pressed  forward  curiously  as  Sue  came  in 
with  her  father.  The  women  glanced 
significantly  at  one  another,  when  they 
saw  she  had  not  changed  her  gown.  It 
had  been  planned  then,  from  the  first. 
It  was  just  like  Sue.  When  Kate  and 
Edith  came  in,  their  swollen  eyes  at- 
tracted no  attention,  for  Sue  held  it  all. 
Quite  regal  and  contained  she  looked,  as 
she  followed  the  minister  through  the 
short,  simple  service,  and  responded  to 
the  curious  congratulations  of  her  friends 
as  they  buzzed  around  her  in  turn.  If 
anyone  was  confused  or  self-conscious, 
it  was  not  she.  A  great  calm  had  fallen 
over  her;  she  had  lost  even  her  fear. 
Only  once  did  any  emotion  cross  her 
face,  when,  after  a  servant  had  brought 
in  wine  and  glasses,  one  of  the  guests 
proposed  her  health,  and  then  her 
thought  was  all  for  Paul.  He  bent  a 
worried  face  to  hers.  "It  is  time  for  us 
to  go  now,  dear,"  he  said.  "Let  us  slip 
out  quietly." 

She  was  startled  out  of  her  composure. 
"Go?    You  and  I,  Paul?" 

Lane  forced  a  smile.  "Why  not,  dear? 
Your  father  knows  and  thinks  it  is  best. 
Let  us  slip  out  before  these  people  dis- 
cover the  truth." 

She  thought  she  understood,  and  sub- 
mitted. When  she  came  down  stairs,  a 
few  minutes  later  with  her  hat  and  furs 
on,  her  father  was  waiting  with  Lane  in 
the  hall.  Kate  and  Edith  slipped  out — 
but  Lane  hastened  the  parting.  Sue  was 
in  the  carriage  before  the  guests  knew  it. 
They  were  rushing  to  the  door,  when 
Doctor  Strong  called  them  back,  and  told 
them  he  had  something  to  say. 

In  the  carriage,  it  was  not  too  dark 
for  Sue  to  see  the  deep  shadow  which 
had  settled  in  Paul's  eyes.  Her  fingers 
sought  his. 

"It  did  not  seem  like  a  wedding,  did 
it,  dear?     Not  that   it  was  not  a  nice 


wedding,  for  I  would  be  the  last  one  to 
criticize  it,  seeing  it  was  ours,  Paul, — 
yours  and  mine!  But  it  was  different 
from  any  I  ever  went  to."  She  was 
watching  the  shadow  and  wondering  if 
she  could  drive  it  away.  "I  '11  tell  you 
what  was  the  matter,  Paul ;  they  forgot 
the  rice!" 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  held  her 
hands  tight  between  his,  as  though  he 
feared  she  would  escape. 

"Sue!"  he  said.  "I  must  tell  you  the 
truth.  Will  you  be  brave,  dear,  and 
listen  ?" 

To  be  brave !  Everyone  asked  her  that. 
Was  there  yet  more  to  learn,  more  to 
bear.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  listened, 
while  Lane,  with  many  misgivings,  ex- 
plained what  was  to  be  asked  of  her. 

It  had  taxed  his  control  to  see  her 
family  so  passive.  He  would  not  let  her 
throw  away  her  life  so  recklessly,  nor, 
more,  would  he  accept  Doctor  Strong's 
statement  unless  the  best  doctors  in  San 
Francisco  confirmed  it.  She  must  not 
give  up  hope.  At  his  rooms,  several 
physicians  were  waiting,  and  they  would 
tell  him  the  truth ;  but,  and  he  clasped  her 
tighter,  if  they,  too,  gave  her  but  one 
chance,  she  must  be  brave  and  take  it. 
Was  it  not  worth  the  risk?  And  her 
life  was  his,  now.  Had  he  no  claim  to 
urge?  There  might  be  a  whole  lifetime 
of  happiness  for  them  yet — together.  His 
voice  had  been  repressed  and  steady,  but 
then  it  broke !  "And  oh.  Sue,  can  't  you 
see  that  I  can  't  give  you  up  ?" 

That  "I  can  't  give  you  up !"  swept 
down  the  barriers  of  Sue's  fortitude.  All 
the  agony  of  that  morning  rushed  over 
her  again.  She  dared  not  trust  her.self 
to  speak.  Paul  could  guess  nothing  from 
her  face,  for  her  eyes  were  still  closed ; 
she  fought  through  alone.  Her  voice 
did  not  betray  the  struggle  when  she  was 
able  to  say :  "It  shall  be  just  as  vou  sav, 
Paul." 

But  that  was  the  limit  of  her  courage, 
and  even  Paul  could  not  speak.  For  the 
rest  of  the  ride,  only  the  creak  of  the 
carriage,  and  the  jolting  over  occasional 
cobble-stones,  broke  the  stillness  inside. 
Paul  helped  her  out  mutely,  and  not 
heeding  her  protest,  carried  her  up  the 
two  flights  of  stairs  to  his  rooms,  where 
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the  physicians  sat  waiting.  Paul's  ten- 
der care  seemed  to  envelope  and  uphold 
her  through  the  ordeal,  and  when  it  was 
over,  he  led  her  into  the  next  room. 
"Will  you  stay  here  by  yourself — a  min- 
ute?" she  heard  him  say,  and  then  he 
was  gone.  How  like  a  part  of  her  child- 
ish dream  it  had  been,  the  short  ques- 
tions, the  anxious  faces!  She  walked 
to  the  window  and  looked  down  on  the 
street.  The  Powell  Street  cable  line 
passed  the  door,  and  the  cars  were  now 
sliding  past  with  their  busy,  bright-faced 
burden.  Men  were  walking  by,  on  their 
way  home  from  work,  with  the  step  of  a 
boy  released  from  school ;  lights  were 
flashing  out  from  all  the  neighboring 
windows,  now  here  now  there ;  and  the 
street  lamps  were  being  lit.  A  murmur, 
as  on  one  long  note,  vibrated  through  the 
yet  busy  streets.  Outside,  the  light  and 
life  of  a  big  city,  and  here  was  she.  Sue, 
in  the  dark  alone,  her  face  pressed  close 
to  the  chilly  glass,  looking  out  on  that 
busy,  beautiful,  crowded  life,  that  she 
loved,  that  she  was  once  a  part  of — 
waiting  for  her  death  sentence.  And 
they  were  so  long!  She  commenced  to 
think  that  Paul  would  never  come. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  him  she  knew ; 
and  all  the  woman  in  her  yearned  to 
comfort  him.  It  had  gone  too  far,  it 
was  too  late  to  save  her?  Why  he  must 
believe  how  glad  she  was,  how  thankful 
to  be  spared  that  ordeal.  She  would  not 
let  him  reproach  himself  for  what  he  had 
done ;  he  had  given  her  no  false  hopes, 
she  would  not  let  him  think  that.  And 
they  were  together — what  mattered  the 
rest !     "Always  together,  Paul !" 

She  was  talking  very  fast  now  between 
laughter  and  tears  and  would  not  let  him 
speak.  She  was  pushing  him  into  the 
little  sitting-room,  and  had  pulled  him 
down  into  a  great  arm-chair  before  the 
fire,  herself  at  his  feet,  her  face  pressed 
close  to  his  knee  before  he  could  stop 
her. 

"Look  at  it  in  the  right  way,  dear, 
and  you  will  not  be  sad.  What  is  there 
of  joy  that  the  world  can  give  us  but 
each  other,  and  here  we  are  together, 
you  and  I,  Paul.  What  difference  does 
it  make  how  long?  An  eternity  of  hap- 
piness would  seem  all  too  short.     And 


we  should  not  complain,  for  we  have 
more  than  a  great  many ;  everyone  does 
not  get  what  he  wants, — and  I  have  you, 
and  here  am  I,  Paul !  Do  you  remember 
what  you  once  said  to  me  about  happi- 
ness? It  was  that  day  we  spent  on  the 
Russian  River;  that  beautiful,  long  day 
in  the  woods.  Tt  was  not  meant  for  us 
to  be  happy  always,'  you  said :  'but  to 
each  of  us  life  grants  a  pleasant  mo- 
ment.' And  then  I  knew  what  I  had 
not  known  before,  knew  that  I  loved 
you,  and  it  was  that  way,  and  that  way 
only,  my  happiness  could  come ;  that  my 
pleasant  moment  would  depend  on  you, 
dear."  She  paused  for  a  second,  and 
looked  into  the  flames  as  they  danced  on 
the  big,  black  grate.  Then  resolutely: 
"Our  pleasant  moment  is  here,  now, 
Paul.  We  are  not  going  to  refuse  to 
recognize  it?  W^e  must  not  lose  the 
least  bit,  but  must  crowd  both  our  lives 
into  it,  and  live,  really  live — and  you 
will  promise  me — " 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  her  shining 
hair.     "Promise   you    anything,    every-- 
thing.  Sue." 

"That  you  will  not  speak  of  what  lies 
ahead  of  us.  Not  that  it  means  pain  for 
me,  or  fear,  but  the  grief  to  leave  you, 
Paul.  We  must  not  spend  our  pleasant 
moment  with  sad  thoughts  or  sad  words. 
You  will  promise?" 

"Tomorrow  our  life  begins,"  said  Sue, 
with  her  eyes  still  on  the  flames,  where 
bright  pictures  chased  each  other  into 
kaleidoscopic  fantasies.  "I  will  send  out 
to  the  house  for  my  violin,  and  my 
books;  Kate  has  already  sent  me  my 
clothes.  While  you  write,  I  will  play  to 
you.  You  wont  write?  Ah,  you  must! 
That  would  be  breaking  your  promise, 
and  I  should  be  wretched  if  I  interrupt- 
ed your  work,  Paul.  And  afterward, 
you  will  read  to  me  what  you  have  writ- 
ten, and  I  will  pull  it  all  to  pieces,  and 
say  it  is  unworthy  of  you.  We  will  have 
such  a  beautiful  life — it  all  seems  too 
good  to  be  true." 

Had  she  already  forgotten  ?  Could  she 
bani.sh  so  easily  every  thought  of  the 
trial  ahead?  Lane  thought  it  but  a  mood, 
and  began  to  fear  for  a  reaction,  but  he 
had  not  sotinded  the  dcjiths  of  her  cour- 
age.    All  her  thought,  all  her  care  was 
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now  for  him.  To  keep  sadness  from 
him,  she  was  merrier  than  she  had  ever 
been ;  to  banish  his  fears,  she  made  plans 
for  his  future  as  though  hfe  were  un- 
rolHng  its  long  panorama  before  them ; 
the  thought  of  the  coming  separation 
tore  away  her  reserve,  and  she  was  his 
utterly, — the  real  soul  as  God  had  made, 
and  Sue  Mannering  had  developed  it. 
With  her  face  set  toward  the  real,  any- 
thing less  would  have  been  a  mockery,  a 
surrender  less  absolute  a  sham. 

So  easily  did  she  slip  into  place  beside 
him,  that  it  soon  seemed  as  if  she  had 
always  been  there,  and  often  Lane  would 
wake  almost  guiltily  from  the  dream  that 
she  was  there  to  stay.  Already,  the  fem- 
inine presence  had  transformed  the 
rooms ;  they  had  a  daintier  look,  with  the 
cushions  and  pictures  they  had  sent  her 
from  her  own  room  at  home.  Her  vio- 
lin, when  it  was  still,  lay  uncovered  on 
the  table,  and  her  embroidery  was 
tumbled  in  iridescent  confusion  in  its  • 
basket  by  the  fire.  Flowers,  too,  added 
their  magic,  gay  chrysanthemums,  and 
deep  purple  violets,  which  each  day  Lane 
brought  her  from  the  world  outside. 
From  the  first,  she  insisted  upon  his 
daily  pilgrimage,  for  flowers,  or  for 
books,  or  for  some  other  little  errand 
carefully  planned  out.  He  did  not  sus- 
pect that  it  was  all  thus  arranged  to 
save  him  pain,  for  she  had  written  to  her 
father  that  he  and  the  girls  must  come 
in  the  morning,  while  Paul  was  away, 
for  of  course  they  could  not  be  merry, 
and  she  was  determined  that  Paul  should 
not  see  them  sad. 

Every  day,  her  father,  with  Kate  or 
Edith,  would  slip  in  for  their  visit,  which 
Sue  tried  her  best  to  keep  cheerful,  but 
though  she  often  failed,  it  was  always  a 
bright  face  that  welcomed  Paul  at  the 
door.  After  he  had  been  coaxed  to  his 
desk  in  the  corner  by  the  window,  Sue 
would  take  up  her  violin,  and  their  day 
would  commence.  Chopin's  passionate, 
wild  longings  would  wail  through  the  lit- 
tle rooms,  and  into  the  music,  Sue's 
whole  heart  went ;  it  was  the  only  way 
she  voiced  her  wistfulness.  Beethoven 
sometimes  interpreted  her  moods,  but 
not  as  did  Chopin,  with  his  human 
yearnings,  his  vital  sympathy,  his  wild 


despair.  But  before  her  bow  slipped, 
she  always  played  a  little,  bright  thing 
which  Lane  learned  to  listen  for,  and 
while  she  played,  his  pen  would  drop, 
and  he  would  be  a  boy  again,  out  in  the 
fields  lying  on  his  back  on  the  grass, 
his  face  toward  the  sun ;  and  around  him 
a  butterfly  hovered,  now  down  among 
the  flowers,  now  up  toward  the  sky.  He 
could  hear  the  swish  of  its  wings,  see 
the  brilliant  gauze  as  it  caught  the  sun's 
rays,  feel  its  joy,  the  mad  joy  of  living, — 
then  as  the  bow  faltered — "The  Papillon, 
again.  Sue !"  and  Sue  would  play  it  once 
more.  This  time  another  sound  would 
creep  in,  and  Paul  would  again  see  the 
butterfly,  but  it  had  a  human  soul,  and 
that  soul  was  Sue's,  no  longer  in  the 
fields,  but  caught,  imprisoned ;  and  then 
as  the  bow  went  faster,  the  strings  gave 
out  a  note  of  fear,  and  soon  the  bright 
wings  were  quivering,  palpitating,  now 
beating  with  wild  terror  against  the  pane 
— then  a  dash  toward  liberty  through  an 
open  space,  the  glitter  of  gay  wings 
against  the  sky — and  it  was  gone. 

Sometimes,  as  she  played,  her  friends 
would  come,  and  hearing  the  music 
would  stop  to  listen  for  a  minute,  creep- 
ing quietly  away  again,  without  making- 
known  their  presence  to  those  two  who 
sat  alone.  No  physician  passed  that 
door,  for  Sue  had  so  stipulated  from  the 
first,  and  they  were  left  almost  undis- 
turbed except  for  the  morning  visits 
which  Lane  was  not  permitted  to  share. 
Though  he  worked  always  reluctantly  at 
first,  Sue's  presence  stimulated  his  en- 
thusiasm, forced  his  energy,  and  he  wrote 
as  he  had  never  written  before.  Not  the 
least  of  their  pleasure  was  the  reading 
of  the  day's  work,  and  the  long  talks  that 
followed,  for  Sue  was  a  fearless  critic, 
and  her  love  gave  her  wisdom.  Lane 
often  wondered  at  her,  for  her  instinct 
was  unerring,  and  her  judgments  true. 
He  accepted  her  criticism,  both  praise 
and  blame,  for  had  he  not  often  de- 
spaired over  an  elusive  something  he 
lacked,  which  Sue  was  so  quick  to  de- 
fine? Then,  there  wer6  the  books  to  be 
read  together,  and  thoughts  compared, 
and  as  the  full  days  slipped  by,  and  Sue 
seemed  to  be  tiie  same,  Lane  began  to 
allow  himself  to  believe  that  it  had  all 
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been  a  mistake;  even  doctors  could  err. 
He  did  not  share  this  hope  with  Sue, 
but  she  knew  it  as  soon  as  he  did,  such 
wonderful  sympathy  does  mutual  pain 
beget. 

And  one  day  as  she  played  it  came  to 
her  for  the  first  time  how  cruel  to  him 
was  their  present  happiness ;  what  pain 
to  him  after !  With  a  piercing  intuition, 
she  felt  how  much  more  she  was  to  him 
now,  than  when  they  had  come  there  to- 
gether a  few  weeks  before.  How  much 
easier  for  him  it  would  have  been  had 
she  gone  then !  And  she  looked  around 
the  room  where  every  corner  told  of  her 
presence,  and  then  came  back  to  his  dear 
head  bent  over  his  work.  In  his  face, 
too,  there  was  something  that  had  not 
been  there  before,  and  it  meant  a  great 
deal  to  Sue.  She  was  in  his  life  now, 
irrevocably;  she  had  only  been  on  the 
outside  before.  Would  it  have  been  bet- 
ter if  she  had  not  so  bound  herself  up 
with  his  bundle  of  life?  Easier — ah, 
she  knew  that;  but  better?  And  then 
she  thought  of  his  work.  A  man's  work 
is  his  life,  or  what  his  life  should  be. 
What  of  his  work?  And  she  played  on 
quite  softly,  until  she  understood. 

"Paul !" 

Her  voice  startled  him,  and  he  turned 
and  looked  anxiously  at  the  large  gray 
eyes  with  their  brown  shadows.  She 
went  and  stood  behind  him,  and  drew  his 
head  against  her  breast. 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  you,  Paul, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  while  I  can.  I 
am  going  to  break  through  the  promise 
we  made  each  other,  and  speak  of  our 
parting.  It  was  a  mistaken  promise, 
dearest,  that  I  can  see  now.  You  have 
been  deceiving  yourself  about  it  lately, 
too,  oh  you  have,  for  I  have  seen  it.  I 
am  a  witch  where  you  are  concerned, 
Paul.  And  it  has  made  me  quite  wretched 
these  last  few  days  to  think  that  it  should 
be  through  me  you  will  suffer,  that  it 
should  be  I  who  so  loves  you  to  bring 
you  such  pain.  At  first  I  grieved  rhat  I 
had  spoiled  your  life — that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  I  had  not  come  here,  bet- 
ter if  we  had  not  spent  these  days  to- 
gether, had  our  pleasant  moment,  Paul. 
But  now,  I  see  where  I  was  wrong,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  it.    About  your 


work,  dearest.  I  know  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  that  though  your  thoughts 
were  beautiful,  they  were  not  vital,  com- 
pelling. You  have  been  thinking  with- 
out feeling,  for  you  had  never  known 
pain.  Oh,  you  thought  you  had  suffered, 
but  you  never  had  really,  until  I  brought 
all  this  sorrow  into  your  love  for  me. 
And  it  is  that  very  love  that  is  to  give 
you  yet  deeper  grief,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  regret  that,  but  be  proud.  Why 
proud?  Because  it  is  to  be  through  me 
that  you  are  going  to  reach,  Paul.  Can  't 
you  see?  Amiel  said  it  all  once,  and 
said  it  so  much  better  than  I  can.  Hand 
me  the  Journal.  This  it  is,  'Thwarted 
love  makes  a  man  polyglot,  and  grief 
transforms  him  into  a  diviner  and  a 
sorcerer.'  And  today  for  the  first  time 
I  saw  what  Amiel  was  trying  to  say ; — 
a  diviner  and  sorcerer !  And  the  Tus- 
itala,  dearest,  have  you  forgotten  his 
brave  words — 'The  Bird  singing  in  the 
rain?'" 

She  waited  a  minute  for  his  answer 
and  the  cadence  of  her  voice  as  she 
quoted  was  with  him  to  his  end,  "  'Let  us 
not  lose  the  savor  of  past  mercies  and 
past  pleasures ;  but  like  the  voice  of  a 
bird  singing  in  the  rain,  let  grateful 
memory  survive  in  the  hour  of  dark- 
ness.' " 

"After  I  go,  ah,  let  me  finish,  dearest, 
you  will  write,  oh  not  just  at  first,  you 
wont  want  to ;  but  after  a  while  you  will 
turn  back  to  your  work  with  a  power 
you  had  not  before.  Here  in  the  rooms 
where  we  have  lived  and  loved  each 
other  you  will  do  your  real  work,  and  all 
because  you  have  loved  me ;  me !  And 
that,"  said  Sue  very  slowly,  "that  is  the 
secret  of  pain." 

Her  words  came  to  him  fully  after- 
wards, but  not  then,  when  his  whole 
strength  was  crying  out  for  her.  But 
she  did  not  go  away  then,  as  he  feared, 
when  she  slipped  like  a  tired,  little  child 
into  his  arms.  He  kissed  her  hands,  her 
lips,  her  eyes,  calling  out  to  her  in  his 
grief  until  she  opened  her  eyes  on  life 
again.  There  were  yet  days  of  joy  for 
them ;  days  that  Sue  thanked  God  each 
night  for,  while  she  prayed  but  for  one 
more,  and  when  at  last  the  prayer  was 
denied,  it  was  done  so  gently  that  Sue 
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did  not  know,  as  she  fell  asleep  in  Paul's 
arms,  that  his  face  would  not  greet  her 
when  she  woke. 

For  a  time  his  song  was  still ;  then 
after  a  little,  all  the  better  for  the  silence 
and  the  pain,  as  Sue's  prescient  love  had 
foreseen,  it  rang  out  firmer  and  iruer, 
and  there  was  a  note  in  it  that  made 
stern  men  catch  their  breath,  and  pass  a 
world-worn  hand  across  their  eyes ; 
some  way  he  had  fallen  on  their  story, 
and  crushed   the  meaning  of  their  life 


into  his  song.  .  To  sad  hearts  it  brought 
the  memory  of  an  hour  when  they  had 
dreamed  they  could  be  happy,  and  merry 
eyes  grew  thoughtful  as  it  called  up 
visions  that  were  not  all  joy ;  but  to  Lane 
it  was  of  a  pleasant  moment  that  he 
wrote,  and  of  a  butterfly  that  beat  her 
tremulous,  palpitating  wings  against  her 
prison  walls,  and  then  fluttered  softly  in 
the  free  sunshine  for  a  while  before  fly- 
ing up  into  the  sky. 
"Singing  in  the  rain !" 


California  Nights 


By  Charles  Elmer  Jenney 


A  tree-toad  sings ; 
Blind  Darkness  its  Sierran  portal  swings. 

And  lo !  the  wizard  Moon, 
From  realms  unknown  beyond  the  Orient  brings 
A  mystic  light  that  strange  enchantment  flings 
O'er  all  that  we  had  judged  but  common  things 

Beneath  plain-spoken  Noon. 

Now,  welcome,  Dreams; 
Now  all  the  air  with  tingling  magic  teems. 

Long  lost  to  Day. 
Across  your  spray  methinks  a  Spirit  gleams ; 
Each  shadow,  covert  of  some  genii  seems ; 
Each  rustling  palm-leaf,  startled  Fancy  deems 

The  flitting  of  a  Fay. 

The  Evening  Breeze 
Strange  tales  and  weird  is  whispering  through  the  trees ; 

Sweet,  pleasing  odors  creep 
Like  slaves  to  serve  the  master's  sensuous  ease ; 
Locust  and  orange  lend  their  subtleties ; 
Till  languidly  the  Thoughts  their  sentry  cease. 

And  silently  comes  Sleep. 


The  Literary  Lion 


By  Lionel  Josaphare 


TTHOUT  extraordinary  in- 
sight, it  can  be  seen  that 
the  Hterary  Hon,  Hke  his 
namesake,  belongs  to  the 
cat  tribe.  How  he  watches 
for  compliments  to  come 
out  of  their  noles  doth  show  him  as  much 
the  domestic  fehne  as  the  tawny  tyrant 
of  the  jungle. 

He  similitudes  the  household  mouser 
in  other  ways.  Dangle  a  compHment  at 
the  end  of  a  string  before  him,  and  he 
will  paw  deftly  at  it  until  it  is  his.  Call 
him,  and  pusslike,  he  will  saunter  in- 
souciantly  away.  He  prefers  whimsically 
to  jump  into  your  lap  when  you  are  least 
expecting.  Stroke  him,  and  he  will  purr 
— expressly  or  impliedly.  One  can  imply 
much  more  than  he  can  express.  And, 
purring,  as  compared  with  epigramming, 
is  not  only  easier  but  signifies  more,  be- 
sides being  mildly  occult. 

Otherwise  the  literary  lion  is  truly 
characteristic  of  the  royal  Nubian  mane- 
shaker.  When  enraged,  as  for  instance 
on  hearing  another  egotist  called  into 
notice,  he  metaphorically  swishes  his  tail 
rather  than  wags  it,  proving  himself  in 
nowise  related  to  the  dog.  Traditionally 
the  great  quadruped  is  fearful  of  a  roos- 
ter's crowing.  And  be  it  said  that  when 
any  rhyming  rooster  crows  over  his  own 
work,  the  literary  sovereign  walks  off 
with  a  leonine  air.  The  reason  of 
this  is  unknown.  Perhaps  lion  imag- 
ines tiger  fond  of  roosters  and 
likely  to  be  nearby.  Quarrels  are  dis- 
gusting. At  any  rate,  praise  to  him  that 
is  able  to  do  something  at  all  with  a 
leonine  air — if  only  walk  away.  Many 
people  there  are  that  could  not  even  pace 
like  a  lion  to  and  fro  in  a  cage. 

Instead  of  the  ferocity  possessed  by 
the  lion  of  paws,  the  laurel-seeking  lion 
— even  the  immature,  lionescent  and  the 
lionoid — has   conceit.     In   view   of   the 


many  cynics  that  loiter  about  nowadays, 
conceit  is  even  more  autocratic  and  bold 
than  is  such  very  ferocity.  And  were  it 
not,  the  literary  lion  has  it  in  quantity  to 
make  amends  for  any  dearth  of  quality. 
You  could  not  remove  his  conceit  and  not 
demolish  the  innocence  with  which  he  re- 
gards the  environment  as  his  own,  the 
solar  orb  as  existing  for  the  purposes  of 
simile,  and  the  ocean  to  give  him  sub- 
ject for  a  sonnet.  You  could  not  amplify 
his  conceit  without  destroying  much  that 
we  have  learned  about  biology.  This  is 
not  said  with  levity,  but  for  the  somber 
purpose  of  preventing  anybody's  making 
the  experiment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
exemplar  of  lionism  belongs  to  a  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Egotism ;  any  at- 
tack on  the  lion's  traits  would  meet  with 
peremptory  slaughter.  His  friends  sur- 
round him  and  attend  to  it  that  he  is 
duly  and  steadfastly  extolled.  They  are 
faitiiful  as  the  seconds  of  a  duelist. 

Praise  is  tire  needless  telling  that  good 
is  good.  Flattery  says  that  the  wonhless 
is  good ;  good  is  better.  And  so  on. 
From  which  premises,  it  can  be  calcu- 
lated that  when  extreme  laudation  is 
reached,  mankind  will  begin  to  degener- 
ate. It  is  true  that  infinity  is  before  us 
in  matters  of  praise  as  well  as  other 
things ;  still  we  should  not  proceed  too 
rapidly  towards  that  hypothetical  unend. 
Yet  again,  it  may  be  vouchsafed  that, 
should  other  language  fail,  there  is  al- 
ways left  the  word  "inexpressible"  to 
take  up  the  idea  where  the  rest  of  the 
dictionary  drops  exhausted. 

The  pockets  of  this  genius  are  usually 
full  of  manuscripts.  In  this  regard,  he 
departs  from  the  order  of  the  lion  and 
is  something  of  a  marsupial,  pouching 
the  premature  offspring  of  his  brain  near 
his  breast  and  giving  them  the  milk  of 
publicity.  Out  of  this  receptacle  come 
things  of  such  import  that  one  should  not 
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witness  the  procedure  unless  prepared 
either  to  keep  pace  with  wonder  or  keep 
the  peace  without  wincing.  The  own 
compositions  of  the  poet  we  shall  pass 
over.  The  marvel  is  that  whatsoever  is 
plucked  from  that  pocket — be  it  a  clip- 
ping from  a  magazine  that  a  friend  gave 
him,  photograph  of  a  wayside  fence  sent 
to  him  by  a  distant  crony,  or  a  charcoal 
sketch  by  a  hasheeshine  impressionist — 
goes  round  like  a  loving  cup  to  the  lips 
of  admiration.  The  elect  are  doing  their 
duty.  Those  that  proffer  mediocre  praise 
are  the  rabble.  The  silent  ones  are  in- 
dulgently prompted.  The  critical  are 
outlaws. 

In  this  manner,  the  lion's  modesty  is 
given  an  artificial  inflation.  Who  could 
not  be  modest  with  a  coterie  hoisting  the 
banners  of  greatness  all  about  him?  How 
the  lion  would  behave  had  he  to  depend 
on  himself  for  a  modest  manner  is  not 
to  be  opined.  His  unknown  quantity  in 
this  matter  is  as  unvital  to  his  complete- 
ness as  the  lost  arms  to  the  Miloan 
Venus. 

Nature  is  fair  with  all  things.  She  has 
placed  the  moon  as  a  makeweight  to  the 
earth.  She  has  supplied  us  with  snow 
that  we  may  remember  in  midsummer.  In 
the  same  social  fabric  with  the  literary 
lion.  Nature  has  devised  the  cynic.  Now, 
there  are  certain  timely  rains  favorable 
to  wheat  but  noxious  to  apricots.  And 
there  are  some  showers  of  praise  pleas- 
ing to  lionism  but  baleful  to  the  nicely 
adjusted  mind  of  the  misanthrope.  The 
misanthrope  does  not  verily  hate  man- 
kind but  detests  those  exhibitions  that 
mankind  could  very  well  do  without  and 
will  not.  That  is  his  argument.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  he  is  en- 
vious. Could  we  obtain  a  proven  unen- 
vious  critic,  we  might  bring  about  some 
reform.  The  criticized  hint  as  much. 
They  know  we  cannot  do  it.  Howbeit, 
can  you  trust  the  opinion  of  a  cynic  that 
carries  a  sonnet  of  his  own  in  his  own 
ill-fitting  vestments?  The  malign  one 
utters  projectiles  of  satire  that  cause  a 
centrifugal  shudder  around  the  noble 
victim.  Half  grieved,  half  jubilant,  he 
shoots  out  his  base  metal,  the  only  alloy 
in  the  aggregate  gold.  Carrying  conster- 
nation as  it  does,  such  leaden  abuse  can 


never  redound  to  the  ornament  of  the 
said  cynic.  Lead  makes  faultless  bullets 
but  poor  jewelry. 

Beyond  that,  the  literary  lion  occasion- 
ally falls  askew  of  a  human  division 
against  whom  the  accusation  of  envy 
cannot  be  made.  That  is,  woman.  Now 
and  then  a  woman  sees  fraud  in  that 
which  is  overlavished  on  the  lion.  For 
example,  a  lion  trustfully  said  to  an  un- 
feeling dame : 

"Sometimes  I  think  that  the  world  is 
too  small  for  me." 

She  advised  him  to  cut  his  hair  and  see 
if  he  would  not  have  more  room. 

Yet  that  woman  herself  could  write 
excellent  poetry.  She  could  not  be 
charged  with  envious  inferiority  even 
though  goring  the  lion  daintily.  The  gor- 
ing propensities  of  a  cow  have  little  to 
do  with  the  richness  of  her  milk. 

We  have  heard  of  the  daring  damsel 
who  put  her  head  into  the  lion's  mouth, 
unfortunately  sometimes  for  her.  This 
feat  cannot  be  performed  literally  with 
the  literary  lion,  fortunately  for  him, 
says  the  cynic.  She  might  hear,  he  adds, 
louder  hell-fire  in  his  heart  than  Helican's 
tune  in  his  brain.  This  is  not  only  calumny 
but  trash.  The  literary  lion  has  no  baser 
nature.  His  most  discordant  sentiment  is 
scorn  for  the  untrue.  His  life  is  not  the 
normal  human  vibrations ;  but  he  lives 
in  a  system  of  thrills.  His  ideal  tem- 
perament leaves  a  musky  odor  on  what- 
ever it  touches.  He  takes  food  as  if 
figuratively,  and  sneezes  gently  as  an 
archangel. 

Some  folks  take  umbrage  at  all  this. 
They  deem  lionism,  or  lionosity  as  they 
term  it,  a  grotesque  if  not  gruesome 
thing  in  this  part  of  the  universe.  It  is 
merely  a  point  of  view.  Whether  you 
survey  the  universe  from  a  mountain 
peak  or  stand  on  a  chair. 

The  mood  that  lionism  disgruntles  is 
what  might  be  termed  the  personal  one ; 
this  occupies  most  of  our  waking  hours. 
When  profound,  it  does  more  than  that 
and  causes  somnambulism.  There  was 
once  a  host  (a  rival  poet,  abominator  of 
lionism)  at  whose  fire-place  a  lion  had 
sat  for  a  whole  evening  while  being 
sweetly  fumigated  with  flattery.  This 
rival  bard  walked  in  his  sleep  that  night, 
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startling  his  wife  by  leaning  out  of  the 
window  and  sturdily  calling,  "Chimney- 
sweep here !  Chimney-sweep,  here !" 
There  was  some  subconscious  thread  be- 
tween that  and  the  event  of  the  evening 
before.  Perhaps  the  flue  of  his  own  soul 
was  clogged  with  the  soot  of  envy's  bi- 
tuminous fires. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  asked :  What 
is  the  difference  between  lionism  and 
fame?  Only  a  few  people  know.  Fame 
is  vulgar ;  in  it,  the  multitude  participate. 
Lionizing  is  the  cult  of  a  few,  they  that 
handle  matters  too  subtle,  too  poignant 
for  the  gross  fist  of  fame.  The  over- 
whelming part  of  fame  is  notoriety.  It 
robs  peerdom  of  exclusiveness.  The  lion, 
languid,  amiable,  sentimental,  is  never 
famous.  When  he  attains  fame,  he  be- 
comes industrious  and  wastes  not  many 
money-making  hours  on  his  friends.  The 
lionizers  would  not  have  him  famous. 
They  wish  to  sympathize  with  him ;  keep 
him  to  themselves,  his  mane  a  place  for 
their  special  and  specious  hands.  In  this 
way,  they  are  more  jealous  than  the 
aforesaid  cynics  are  envious;  and  they 
betray  that  fact  by  becoming  the  lion's 
detractors  when  fame  presses  away  their 
warm,  fondling  hands  from  his  hair  and 
lays  on  it  the  cold  green  laurel. 

Does  the  lion  know  this?  Would  he 
repine  should  he  know?  Or,  is  he  con- 
tent   with   the   mere   objective    display. 


These  questions  are  to  be  considered  as 
would  be  the  query :  What  name  would 
have  been  given  to  peaches  had  there 
been  no  Persian  language ! 

The  literary  lion  is  now  a  part  of  our 
civilization.  He  exalts  us  from  our  usual 
stolidity.  His  presence  is  a  signal  for 
the  hanging  of  the  rose,  beneath  which 
we  may  become  rapturous  to  the  yearn- 
ing-point. He  is  a  leader  in  rhapsodism, 
surrounding  himself  with  a  Parnassian 
afflatus  for  which  we  should  be  grateful. 
He  is  our  excuse  for  becoming  divinely 
hilarious,  beauty-mad.  Do  we  not  all 
worship  the  Great  God  of  Exclamations, 
whose  most  convenient  forms  of  prayer 
are  "Oh!"  and  "Ah!"  We  require,  in 
this  life  (this  dear,  bedraggled,  sweetest- 
possible,  pale  platitudinous,  only  life)  — 
we  require  something  paradisial  without 
penalty,  something  angelic,  if  only  a 
fallen  angel,  an  angel  with  soft  even 
though  questionable  touch,  not  always  an 
angel  with  a  flaming  sword ;  a  being 
phantasmal  yet  human,  a  figure  of  rosea! 
delight  set  in  ombre. 

Towards  this,  the  lion  leads  us,  and  we 
learn  to  express  the  inexpressible  as  best 
we  may.  The  feeling  and  the  expression 
of  it  both  have  the  name  of  poetry.  Per- 
haps, in  many  it  is  more  an  illusion  than 
a  power ;  yet  all  may  join  in  the  imperial 
paean  though  lacking  the  empyrean 
heart. 


The  Cork  Jacket 


By  Harvey  Wickham 


HAD  seen  her  several 
times  before.  She  seemed 
to  be  interested  in  ship- 
ping news,  and  often 
came  to  the  Merchants' 
4f  Exchange  —  invariably 
with  the  cliild  in  her  arms.  She  evi- 
dently doted  on  it,  but  did  not  like  lo 
have  the  doting  noticed.  There  had 
never  been  much  of  the  ordinary,  dolor- 
ous inquirer-for-lost-friends  about  her, 
and  her  cheerfulness  grew  with  every 
visit.  As  was  often  remarked,  she  asked 
after  no  name  in  particular,  merely  read- 
ing the  lists  of  rescues  as  they  were 
posted.  We  concluded  finally  that  she 
had  not  lost  any  one,  but  was  interested 
in  wrecks  just  as  an  old  soldier  is  inter- 
ested in  battles. 

When  I  entered  the  courtroom  on  that 
eventful  June  morning,  Dora  was  the 
first  person  I  saw.  She  was  sitting 
isolated,  in  the  chair  reserved  for  wit- 
nesses, and  for  once  the  child  was  not 
with  her,  but  slept  in  the  arms  of  a  uni- 
formed nurse  some  distance  away.  On 
the  judge's  table — for  this  was  a  make- 
shift courtroom,  requisitioned  right  after 
the  great  fire — lay  a  cork  jacket  marked 
"S.S.  Mariana."  It  seemed  late  for  any 
fresh  evidence  relating  to  that  ill-fated 
ship ;  but  something  noteworthy  had  evi- 
dently leaked  out,  for  every  eye  was 
turned  eagerly  toward  the  witness. 

She  was  hard  to  recognize  as  the 
woman  I  had  known.  Her  hair,  of  the 
color  of  dried  seaweed,  hung  disregarded 
over  her  temples.  Occasionally  a  muscle 
twitched  about  her  mouth,  or  a  lid 
dragged  itself  over  her  stony  eyes,  or 
her  hands  clutched  an  imaginary  object 
in  her  lap.  Something  seemed  to  sug- 
gest that  she  had  lost  her  bearings. 
Doubtless  the  scenes  that"  she  had  been 
describing     still     rushed     through     her 


mind,  taking  her  far  from  the  stuffy 
temple  of  justice. 

A  head  rose  from  the  fore-crest  of 
the  crowd — a  head  as  black  and  sleek  as 
that  of  a  sea-creature  come  up  for  air. 

"I  submit  that  any  further  testimony 
of  this  sort  is  unnecessary,"  said  the 
head.  "Opposing  counsel  has  admitted 
that  the  child's  next  of  kin  is  not  the 
witness  but  the  aunt,  my  client,  who  is 
at  least  of  unimpeachable  character  and 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  This,  if 
Your  Honor  please,  entitles  us  to  letters 
of  guardianship." 

The  head  sank,  as  if  the  creature  had 
returned  to  its  element.  The  aunt  com- 
menced whispering  and  smiling,  a  strik- 
ing example  of  complacent,  selfish  dull- 
ness. And  it  was  upon  her,  as  I  was  to 
learn,  that  Dora  hoped  to  impress  the 
sacredness  of  her  right  of  guardianship 
— a  right  conferred  only  by  the  saltness 
of  the  sea,  the  bitterness  of  the  wind,  the 
faithlessness  of  the  ship.  It  was  like  ap- 
pealing for  mercy  to  a  reef. 

Dora  cast  a  frightened  glance  around 
upon  the  cold,  unfriendly  faces,  and 
slowly  their  meaning  forced  itself  into 
her  consciousness. 

"You  dont  believe  me!"  she  cried  in 
sudden  consternation. 

The  judge  adjusted  his  glasses  and 
warned  her  against  contempt  of  court. 
He  was  a  small  man,  just  beginning  to 
be  bald.  His  beard  showed  as  gray  as 
thre  salt-stained  base  of  a  headland,  but 
his  mind,  entrenched  behind  society's 
grim  determination  to  regulate  every- 
thing by  rule  of  thumb,  was  quite  be- 
yond the  reach  of  anything  from  the 
sea. 

She  heard  him  as  she  might  have 
heard  the  meaningless  crv  of  a  gull. 
Perhaps  her  ears  yet  rang  with  the  crash 
of    falling    spars,    and   before    her    eyes 
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there  may  yet  have  swept  the  choking 
fog,  the  staggering  decks,  the  snake-Hke 
whirl  of  waves  invading  a  luckless  bark- 
entine.  In  that  whirling  blur  what  could 
she  find  to  convince  these  men,  who  sat 
with  fingers  between  the  leaves  of 
books?  They  were  after  precedents,  and 
no  precedents  had  been  quoted  in  the 
case  tried  in  salt  shallows  a  hundred 
miles  up  the  coast.  There  the  statute  of 
necessity  had  permitted  boundless,  terri- 
ble initiative.  God  knows  what  her 
memories  were. 

Her  counsel  stirred  uneasily.  "Tell 
us  what  else  happened,"  he  prompted. 
"The  Court  wishes  us  to  proceed." 

But  the  counsel,  too,  was  after  evi- 
dence fitted  for  the  land  and  the  sun- 
light. Instead  of  responding  to  his  sug- 
gestion, she  let  her  glance  wander  until 
it  rested  upon  the  judge's  desk.  Every- 
one watched  in  breathless  amazement. 
Her  fingers  were  stealing  unconsciously 
towards  the  cork  jacket,  and,  before  she 
was  aware,  she  had  snatched  it.  The 
aunt's  attorney  jumped  to  his  feet  as  if 
he  had  discovered  a  damning  bit  of  evi- 
dence. 

"How  did  you  first  obtain  possession 
of  that  life-preserver?"  he  cried.  "I  un- 
derstand that  you  've  seen  it  before." 

Dora  only  shuddered,  and  when  she 
responded  it  was  by  drifting  back  to  the 
beginning  of  her  story. 

"It  was  very  foggy  from  the  start. 
You  could  n't  see  across  the  deck.  I 
went  around,  looking  everybody  in  the 
face.  But  they  were  all  strangers.  I 
wanted  to  cry,  I  was  so  glad." 

She  had  expected,  she  said,  to  find 
some  people  that  she  knew.  Continued 
questioning  brought  out  the  reiterated 
confession  that  by  "some  people"  she 
meant  her  husband  and  the  woman  she 
had  been  warned  against.  But  the  ship 
swarmed  with  strange  faces.  She  began 
to  hope;  to  be  almost  certain  that  there 
was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  anony- 
mous letters  which  had  led  her  to  under- 
take the  journey.  Then  from  one  of  the 
forward  staterooms  there  had  appeared 
a  couple  with  a  child.  They  did  not 
recognize  her  at  first ;  and  she  tried  to 
believe  that  she  was  mistaken,  for  the 
air  by  this  time  was  not  only  thick  but 


darkening.  The  woman  who  accom- 
panied the  man  was  afraid  of  the  fog  and 
the  heavy  sea,  and  the  man,  to  reassure 
her,  promised  to  go  for  a  life-preserver, 
uora  heard  his  voice.  There  was  no 
mistaking  that. 

"So,  you  were  left  alone  with  this 
woman  while  your  husband  went  for  the 
life-preserver?"  The  hostile  attorney 
paused  significantly.  "What  did  you 
do?" 

"I  did  n't  do  anything.  She  was  afraid 
of  me,  and  ran  to  the  side  and  climbed 
upon  the  bulwarks." 

"Ah!" 

There  was  a  sudden  craning  of  necks, 
as  if  a  flaw  had  passed  over  the  sea  of 
heads  in  the  courtroom.  The  aunt 
leaned  forward,  apparently  listening  to 
the  witness  for  the  first  time.  This  was 
just  such  an  admission  as  her  attorney 
had  been  probing  for  but  had  not  ex- 
pected to  get  so  easily.  What  might  not 
be  coming  now? 

"I  ran  for  the  child,"  the  witness  ab- 
ruptly volunteered.  "That  brought  the 
woman  back.  Just  as  she  reached  me  the 
ship  seemed  to  jump  out  of  the  water. 
The  confusion  was  awful.  I  thought 
that  something  had  run  into  us.  Every- 
body was  thrown  down.  People  began 
running  this  way  and  that  after  life-pre- 
servers, for  there  was  n't  enough  to  gd 
around." 

The  man,  it  appeared,  had  given  his  to 
Dora,  not  to  her  rival.  Again  and  again 
she  reiterated  this  statement  with  a  fierce 
sort  of  pride,  not  seeming  to  realize  that 
it  was  another  damaging  admission.  Her 
inquisitor  licked  his  lips  with  satisfac- 
tion. He  might  be  going  to  prove  a 
murder  when  all  that  he. needed  was  to 
show  a  kidnajjping. 

But  Dora's  head  went  bravely  up. 
"While  he  was  gone  for  the  other  pre- 
server," she  heedlessly  continued,  "the 
woman  began  to  fight  for  mine.  But 
she  was  not  strong  enough  to  take  it." 

Again  the  aunt's  lawyer  showed  sat- 
isfaction. This  was  coming  to  the  point. 
The  women  had  fought.  The  witness 
had  admitted  herself  to  have  been  more 
than  a  match,  for  her  antagoni.st.  Was 
she  going  to  plead  guilty?  And  of 
what  ? 
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"She  was  weak,"  said  Dora,  "but  she 
struggled  like  a  mad  person.  After  a 
while  it  came  to  me  that  she  might  want 
the  life-preserver  so  as  to  save  the  baby." 

The  idea  had  almost  loosened  Dora's 
grip — almost,  but  not  quite.  The  child 
was  not  her  child.  She  knew  nothing 
about  it.  Her  sympathy  had  not  been 
penetrated  by  its  helplessness.  She  had 
her  own  life  to  save ;  and  the  ship,  which 
had  been  standing  like  a  house,  at  that 
moment  slid  off  the  rock  and  before  the 
boats  could  be  launched,  ground  its 
wounded  side  into  the  sea.  Humanity 
swashed  overboard  like  a  wave.  Dora 
and  her  rival  were  hurled  together 
against  the  starboard  stanchions. 

The  man  had  not  come  back,  but  the 
mother  knew  how  to  i)lead  for  herself. 
It  was  she  who  was  the  man's  wife. 
Dora  reeled  under  the  intelligence,  but 
she  had  the  sense  to  believe.  It  was  not 
a  time  when  one  could  lie.  But  having 
been  deceived  in  the  most  vital  of  hu- 
man relations,  having  seen  her  reputable 
status  crumble  to  a  thing  without  a 
name,  what  was  she  to  do?  She  was 
strong.  She  had  the  jacket.  The  other 
woman  was  weak,  and  the  child  was 
very  young.  Dora,  according  to  her 
story,  had  felt  her  latent  instinct  of 
motherhood  leap  into  being  with  the 
thought  that  the  little  one  might  be 
taught  to  believe — not  in  another,  but  in 
her. 

"I  found  that  I  did  n't  care  about  any- 
thing but  saving  the  baby,"  she  ad- 
mitted. 

And  obviously  the  best  way  to  save 
the  baby  was  to  take  it.  The  other 
woman  was  weak  and  incapable  of  sur- 
viving, jacket  or  no  jacket.  Opposing 
counsel  could  not  forget  this  circum- 
stance. To  emphasize  it,  he  pounded  his 
right  fist  upon  his  left  palm  and  hissed 
insinuations  through  his  teeth.  But 
Dora  desperately  protested : 

*T  was  taking  off  the  jacket  to  give 
her  when  the  crew  started  to  lower  a 
boat.  She  saw  it,  and  ran  and  threw 
herself  in." 

"You  mean  that  she  and  the  child 
started  out  in  the  first  boat?"  the  Court 
inquired. 

"No,  no.  She  was  alone.  She  had 
left  the  baby." 


"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  cut  in  the  aunt's 
attorney,  turning  a  cynical  face  to  the 
tears  that  now  began  to  course  down  the 
claimant's  cheeks,  "did  n't  someone  take 
her  by  the  shoulders  and  throw  her  over 
the  rail  ? — and  was  n't  that  someone 
yourself?" 

"I  tell  you  she  went  in  the  boat." 
Dora's  face  hardened  until  it  was  like 
the  granite  on  which  the  Mariana  had 
foundered.  Was  she  thinking  of  the 
scene  as  she  had  described  it?  or  of  some 
grim  details  that  we  could  not  even 
imagine  ? 

"This  other  woman  was  craven !"  de- 
clared Dora's  lawyer.  "She  deserted  her 
own  baby,  Mark  that  circumstance, 
Your  Honor." 

"Who  knows  what  happened?"  ex- 
claimed the  cross-examiner.  "This  wit- 
ness can't  be  expected  to  give  us  any 
light.  It  was  an  awful  hour — I  under- 
stand that.  Men  and  women  were 
changed  into  beasts.  No  doubt  a  crime 
was  committed,  but  it  is  n't  necessary 
that  I  should  attempt  to  prove  it.  There 
were  no  other  survivors."  He  had 
dropped  his  courtroom  drawl,  and  was 
shouting  as  from  a  quarterdeck.  Some- 
thing of  the  saline  mystery  of  the  North 
Pacific  had  entered  his  soul. 

One  thing  grew  clear  as  the  exami- 
nation proceeded — the  first  boat  had 
been  lost,  and  from  the  second  Dora 
and  the  babe  had  been  hurled  into  the 
breakers.  The  smaller  rocks  were  cov- 
ered by  every  second  wave.  Some  of  the 
company  stumbled  in  the  darkness  and 
were  drowned.  Six  managed  to  crawl 
to  a  needle  point.  It  was  very  steep,  and 
slippery.  She  was  the  only  woman,  and 
was  given  the  best  place  and  covered  up 
with  coats  because  she  and  the  infant 
were  freezing.  The  men  seem  to  have 
been  men.  It  was  seventy  hours  before 
the  last  one  let  go  his  hold. 

"I  always  knew  when  one  of  them 
went,  for  they  would  scream  in  spite  of 
themselves.  The  last  night  I  heard  noth- 
ing." 

She  shuddered.  A  whiff  of  deadly 
cold,  as  of  a  wind  laden  with  salt  spume, 
seemed  to  steal  through  the  open  win- 
dows, and  in  the  rattle  of  the  street  could 
almost  be  heard  the  tumult  of  devour- 
ing combers. 
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"There  was  a  Higher  Power  on  duty 
that  night,"  cried  Dora's  .lawyer.  "Dare 
we  say  that  my  cHent  has  no  rights  after 
that?  And  you  talk  about  her  taking  a 
cork  jacket,  and  maybe  shoving  another 
woman  overboard  in  the  rush  for  the 
boats.  Was  n't  the  child,  with  its  arms 
around  her  neck,  the  real  life-preserver? 
Did  n't  it  save  her — soul  as  well  as  body  ^ 
And  has  n't  it  a  right  to  her  as  well  as 
she  to  it  ?  Perhaps  we  have  not  made  the 
best  possible  legal  showing,  but  we  are 
dealing  with  the  things  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary operation  of  human  law."  Forget 
ting  his  professional  tactics,  he  was  driv- 
ing unwittingly  at  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

Dora  rose  and  faced  the  fixed  glances 
of  the  crowd. 

"You  can't  take  her  away.  She  is 
mine — mine!"  Her  voice  grew  to  a 
scream.    The  child  awoke. 

"Mama!"  it  wailed. 

Dora  threw  herself  on  her  knees  be- 
fore the  nurse.  Tears,  from  trickling 
slowly,  began  to  run  down  her  cheeks 
in  disfiguring  floods. 

"The  sea  preserves  no  records,"  said 
the  Court,  clearing  its  throat,  "and  we 
may  therefore  ignore  the  terrible  sus- 
picion which  this  witness  has  created 
against  herself.  She  claims  the  child  by 
right  of  rescue.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
statute  which  recognizes  such  claims. 
Whether  or  not  she  was  instrumental  in 


causing  the  death  of  her  enemy  is  an 
irrelevant  question,  li  nothing  further 
is  offered  in  evidence,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  award  the  infant's  custody 
to  the  aunt." 

Hearing  herself  referred  to,  the  aunt 
stood  up.  Evening  had  approached,  and 
the  room  was  dim  as  if  some  of  the 
fog  that  had  done  murder  off  Mendocino 
where  the  wreck  had  taken  place  were 
yet  extant  and  ready  for  mischief.  Into 
ihe  aunt's  heart  crept  a  fear  of  the 
ocean.  She  shrank  from  the  sobbing 
group. 

"I  dont  understand  these  things,"  she 
said,  "they  're  too  deep  for  me.  But  if 
she  did  what  she  says  she  did,  I  dont 
want  to  take  the  child.  I  ain't  a  monster. 
She  's  got  a  better  right  than  I  have,  if 
she  went  through  all  that.  And  if  she  's 
been  lying  to  us,  I  'd  be  afraid  to  cross 
her.  She  's  either  a-  bad  woman,  or  a 
mighty  good  one,  I  guess.  So  you  can 
just  excuse  me.  Your  Honor,  from  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  her  or  the  baby 
either." 

Dora  uttered  a  cry  which  pierced  our 
suspicions  like  a  ray  of  sunlight.  A 
tongue  must  have  spoken  truth  that 
could  ring  with  such  joy,  as  she  cried 
again  and  again : 

"I  am  so  happy !  So  happy !  So 
happy !" 

At  any  rate,  the  sea  had  acquitted  her, 
and  it  is  well  to  follow  precedents. 
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'He  zvas  a  most  sarcastic  man,  this  quiet  Mr.  Brown, 
And  on  several  occasions  he  had  cleaned  out  the  town.' 


jLL  day  the  never  ceasing 
feet  had  trampled  the 
round-up  ground  to  pow- 
der. The  spring  south- 
westers  were  blowing. 
The  round-up  was  an  im- 
penetrable dust-cloud,  from  whose 
whirling  center  came  rolling  mutter  and 
steady  uproar — the  complaint  of  a  thou- 
sand protesting  cattle. 

Riders,  dim-flitting,  circled  the  herd; 
now  seen,  now  blotted  out;  perhaps  the 
cloud,  thinning  for  brief  space,  gave  a 
glimpse  of  bewildered  eyes  and  crowd- 
ing horns,  white-flashing;  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  again  in  swirling  tumult. 

From  time  to  time  there  appeared  on 
the  cloud-edge  a  swift-moving  cluster 
of  cattle,  from  which  a  steer  darted  like 
four-footed  lightning,  lapped  with  him 
nose  to  tail,  a  cutting  horse  in  eager 
escort.  They  zigzagged  in  swift  unex- 
pected angles  like  a  water-skipper  gleam- 
ing to  and  fro  over  a  sunny  pool.  Flash- 
ing, turning,  as  the  steer  tried  to  dodge 
back,  the  vigilant  cow-pony  headed  him 
oflF;  till  grumbling  and  garrulous,  the 
steer  hoisted  his  tail  in  token  of  defeat 
and  made  for  the  "cut." 

After  cutting  out  the  steers,  the  com- 
pany calves  were  thrown  into  a  separate 
cut  and  branded,  then  the  stray  calves 


cut  out  and  branded ;  last,  stray  cattle 
were  cut  and  finally  all  cuts  thrown  to- 
gether and  left  in  charge  of  a  half 
dozen  unlucky  ones  till  the  day  herd 
should  come  in.  The  range  cattle  were 
started  off  and  turned  loose,  breaking 
up  fan-wise  across  the  sand  ridges  into 
long  clamorous  streaks,  still  running  and 
bawling  their  sense  of  outrage  to  high 
heaven.  The  sun  was  low ;  already  the 
day  herd,  huge,  unwieldly,  was  slowly 
tumbling  over  the  mesa's  edge  toward 
the  bed  ground.  Close  by,  the  wrangler 
was  bringing  the  horse-herd  campward. 

As  the  dust  settled,  little  groups  of 
men  became  visible,  heading  for  the 
chuck  wagon  on  the  river  bank,  where  in 
the  lee  of  sheltering  cottonwoods  the 
cook's  fire  blazed  brightly.  Bridle  on 
neck,  the  horses  paced  soberly,  with 
sneezing  and  shaking  of  wise  heads ;  the 
horsemen  brushing  their  hats,  and  re- 
moving the  handkerchiefs  tied  over 
mouth  and  nose  for  protection  from  the 
choking  dust.  Last  of  all  came  the  Cat- 
tle Inspector  and  Wildcat  Thompson  in 
earnest  converse. 

"Say,  Mr.  Thompson,"  said  the  In- 
spector, "there  was  a  dogie  in  the  pen 
up  to  your  ranch  and  the  feller  there 
was  n't  disseminating  no  information 
whatever.     He  said  you  was  editor  of 
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the  question  bureau — his  business  was  to 
see  that  the  stock  got  water  and  to  blab 
yearhngs ;  givin'  out  statistics  to  gratify 
idle  curiosity  were  n't  no  part  of  his  lay. 
He  had  symptoms  of  the  malignant  pip. 
So  I  thought  I  'd  come  down  and  see 
you.     How  about  it?" 

"Has  it  got  a  Hook-and-Ladder  brand 
breaking  out  on  it  somewhere,  and  its 
ears  cut  bias?"  queried  Thompson,  light- 
ly. "  'Cause  if  it  aint  decorated  that 
way,  it  sure  aint  mine.  I  dont  run  but 
the  one  brand.  Was  n't  that  dust  rank  ? 
Why  along  about  four  o'clock  a  man  on 
the  far  side  of  the 
herd  might  have 
stubbed  his  toe  on 
the  Rocky  Moun- 
tins  unbeknownst." 

The  inspector 
flushed.  "Meanin' 
that  if  it  wears 
your  brand,  'it 's 
yours,  come  hell 
or  high  water  ? 
Now,  there 's  no 
use  taking  that 
tone,  Steve.  I  aint 
mistrusting  you — 
stealing  calves  aint 
your  style.  But 
there  's  the  law.  I 
got  to  see  that  you 
prove  the  dogie's 
mother  was  yours. 
You  know  the  law 
as  well  as  I  do." 

"No    man    shall 
keep  up  a  calf  un- 
der   seven    months  si 
old,  unless  he  can 

produce  the  mother  on  demand,"  quoced 
Steve,  soberly.  "Or,  should  the  cow  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  dead,  he  must  have 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  deceased, 
signed  by  two  disinterested  witnesses, 
settin'  forth,  in  the  name  of  God,  Amen, 
bein'  of  sound  mind  but  failin'  health 
(owin'  to  havin'  been  struck  by  lightnin', 
or  eaten  by  bears,  as  the  case  might  be), 
that  she  does  hereby  make,  ordain,  pub- 
lish and  declare  these  presents,  to  whom 
it  may  concern,  to  wit,  namely :  That 
she,  the  aforesaid  cow,  being  owned  by 
her  owner,  subject  to  first  mortgage  held 


by  Citizens'  Bank  of  Tucumcari,  does 
hereby  give,  will,  bequeath  and  devise  to 
said  owner,  his  heirs,  executors  and  as- 
signs forever,  all  her  right,  title  and  in- 
terest in  the  following  named  property, 
to  wit :  The  undivided  four  quarters  of 
one  calf,  located  in  the  South  East  One 
Fourth  of  the  South  West  One  Fourth 
of  the  United  States,  and  more  particu- 
larly described  in  Schedule  A,  as  regards 
age,  sex,  color  and  disposition,  and  that 
she  was  rightfully  and  legally  seized  of 
said  calf?  Sure  thing!"  He  paused  for 
breath.  "Further,"  he  recited  glibly, 
"any  one  violating 
the  provisions  of 
this  act  is  liable,  on 
conviction,  to  a 
term  of  eleven 
months  in  county 
jail  or  peniten- 
tiary ;  or  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  dol- 
lars to  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  or 
both.  Oh,  I  know 
the  law  from  A  to 
Albuquerque!  And 
the  calf  is  sold  for 
the  Sanitary  Board 
take-ofif — to  p  a  y 
for  board-meetin's. 
and  to  carry  elec- 
tions with." 
,      '  The  inspector  ex- 

4  postulated.  "O,  well 

now,     what 's     the 
use  of  getting  hot 
under  the  collar?" 
E.  he  said.  "I  suppose, 

of  course,  you  can 
prove  the  dogie's  mother  was  yours.'" 
"Prove?"  said  Steve  disdainfully. 
"Prove?  You  can  prove  anything — if 
getting  two  disinterested  parties  to 
swear  to  it,  at  five  dollars  per  party,  is 
any  proof.  I  mind  meetin'  Uncle  Jim 
Burleson  in  Lincoln  once.  Charged  with 
stealing  a  span  of  mules,  he  was.  'Hello, 
Uncle  Jim !'  I  sings  out.  'How's  your 
case  comin'  on  ?'  'O,  that 's  all  right,' 
he  says.  'That 's  all  right !  No  trouble 
at  all.  Got  it  all  fixed  up.  I  can  prove 
that  I  bought  'em  by  half  a  dozen  good 
men.    Jest  one  thing  Fm  worried  about; 
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I  dont  know  yet  which  span  of  mules 
it  is!'" 

"Now,  look  here,  Steve,"  said  the  In- 
spector protestingly.  "Of  course,  I  dont 
doubt  that  the  calf's  yours.  I  'm  your 
friend.    But  I  got  to  do  my  duty — " 

"Do  your  duty — who 's  hinderin' 
you?"  said  Steve.  "But  dont  get  mixed 
up  none  about  what  your  duty  is.  You 
dont  consider  it  anyways  part  of  your 
duty  to  fine  or  imprison  me  yourself,  do 
you?  That  takes  a  judge  and  jury.  Nor 
to  arrest  me?  It  takes  a  sheriff  and 
three  drunk  deputies  to  do  that.  That 's 
what  I  elected  a  sheriff  for — to  look 
after  such  things  for  me.  You  aint  get- 
ting paid  to  arrest  folks.  You  inspect — 
and  if  you  see  things  anyways  bent  or 
curved-like,  your  duty  is  to  report  it. 
That  calf  is  n't  seven  months  old — its 
mother's  dead  as  Melchisedek — I  'm 
keeping  it  up,  and  raising  it  on  my  old 
milk  cow ;  I  wont  produce  no  witnesses 
to  prove  that  its  mother  ever  zvas  mine. 
Why,  if  everybody  had  to  prove  that 
they  was  n't  ownin'  other  folks's  prop- 
erty, civilization  would  go  down  like  a 
card-house  in  a  cyclone  and  there  'd  be  a 
'Standing  Room  Only'  sign  on  the  Gates 
of  Hell,  with  the  devil  sendin'  out  a 
hurry-call  for  police !  Now  go  ahead  and 
report — but  dont  you  touch   that  calf!" 

"You  '11  get  yourself  in  trouble, 
Steve,"  warned  the  Inspector.  "What 's 
the  use  of  being  stubborn?  You  dont 
want  to  defy  the  law.  A  good  citizen 
ought  to  uphold  it." 

"Don,"  said  Steve,  more  seriously, 
"a  man  that  keeps  a  foolish  law  is  only 
a  fool — but  a  man  who  does  n't  break  a 
wicked  law  is  knave  and  coward,  all 
both,  and  fool  besides.  Your  law  is 
foolish :  the  open  range  dont  average 
a  man  to  every  ten  miles  square.  But 
cows  die  dead,  whether  you  've  got  wit- 
nesses or  not.  It 's  hardly  exaggeratin' 
to  say  they  all  die,  sooner  or  later — 
cows  do.  Leastways  I  never  seen  none 
that  did  n't  die  once — some  time  in  their 
lives.  And  the  rains  dont  begin  till 
July;  the  calf  harvest  comes  before  that 
when  the  grass  is  shortest  and  driest ; 
right  then  is  when  most  cows  die ;  its 
exactly  the  cows  with  calves  that  do  die. 
You  lose  your  cow  by   act  of  God,  your 


calf  by  act  of  Legislature.  You  got  no 
right  to  save  the  calf — unless  you  keep 
two  disinterested  witnesses  under  pay 
ridin'  with  you  all  the  time.  It 's  a  wicked 
law.  The  Rio  Grande  is  in  flood,  calving 
time ;  when  it  goes  down  it  leaves  great 
stretches  of  mud  and  quicksand;  the 
lakes  are  dryin'  up;  hundreds  of  cows 
bog  down  and  die  every  day,  leaving 
bright-eyed,  pink-nosed  calves  makin' 
anxious  and  pointed  inquiries  concernin' 
breakfast.  'Taint  no  difference  whose 
they  zvas.  When  a  man  finds  one  he  's 
either  got  to  take  it  home  across  his 
saddle  for  the  kids  to  raise,  or  else  shoot 
it.  He  cant  leave  the  poor  little  trick  to 
starve — a  man  cant — law  or  no  law." 

"Yes,  but  there  's  lots  of  thievin'  goin' 
on,"  the  Inspector  interposed.  "Cuttin' 
young  calves  off  from  their  mammies." 

"Prove  it,  then — prove  it  and  punish 
'em,"  said  Steve.  "No  self-respectin' 
cow-thief  'ud  do  a  thing  like  that.  Why, 
the  union  'ud  take  away  their  cards  too 
quick.  Such  dirt  aint  man-size.  If  you 
prove  it  on  me,  give  me  all  the  law  calls 
for,  and  take  my  tobacco.  But  dont  try 
it  without  proof.     I  '11  secede. 

"This  law  proposes  to  put  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  stoop-shouldered  white 
man — make  him  prove  he 's  innocent. 
Man  would  n't  mind  doin'  it  if  he  was 
guilty,  but  when  he  aint,  it  annoys  him. 
Talk  about  its  bein'  unconstitutional — 
why,  its  plumb  unhygenic !  It  'd  make 
a  turtle-dove  grow  a  beak  and  scream 
like  an  eagle!  Its  contrary  to  bedrock 
principles  of  common  law — and  common 
sense  too,  which  is  a  damn  sight  more 
important.  I  got  nothin'  against  you, 
Don;  but  when  you  send  in  your  report 
you  give  the  Insanitary  Board  my  best 
respects  and  tell  'em  Wildcat  Thompson 
says  they  can  go  plumb  slap-dab  to  hell ; 
that  I  keep  this  calf;  that  they  cant  find 
twelve  men  in  the  Territory  that  '11  cinch 
me  for  not  lettin'  it  starve,  and  if  they 
fool  with  me  one  little  bit  I  '11  fix  'em  so 
their  own  dogs  '11  bark  at  'em!  Why,  if 
they  ever  try  to  enforce  such  a  pipe- 
dream  as  that,  I  '11  rip  that  board  uj)  into 
toothpicks !  I  '11  plow  Santa  Fe  up  and 
sow  it  with  salt;  tourists  in  little  black 
caps  '11  be  gettin'  off  the  Pullmans  and 
inquirin'  where  the  Capital  used  to  be!" 
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"Spare  the  women  and  children,"  im- 
plored the  Inspector,  "  *If,  peradventure, 
there  be  any  good  men  ?'  " 

Wildcat  grinned,  "There" — relent- 
ing— "no  harm  done  as  far  as  you  and 
me  are  concerned.  I  got  to  catch  my 
night-horse." 

The  Inspector  spat  thoughtfully  as  he 
unsaddled  and  turned  his  mount  in  the 
bunch.  "Now,"  he  soliloquized,  "ther's 
one  man  you  could  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship without  sin — for  there 's  nothing 
like  him  in  heaven  above  or  earth  below 
or  the  waters  under  the  earth.  Of  all 
the  unruly,  consarned,  contrary  critters  !" 
Then  a  smile  broke  over  his  face.  "I  'm 
sure  sorry  for  the  Board !"  he  said. 

By  the  fire  the  busy  cook  hustled 
along  the  grub-pile.  The  "Bobtail" 
guard  had  saddled  their  night  horses 
and  were  off  at  a  gallop  to  relieve  the 
day  herders  and  bring  the  herd  to  the 
bed  ground ;  to  hold  them  there  till  the 
First  Guard  could  eat  supper  and  take 
the  herd.  The  men  who  had  started  off 
the  range  cattle  were  riding  back  slowly ; 
the  low  sun  made  their  shadows  long 
and  thin  behind  them ;  the  wind  died 
with  the  dying  day.  The  night-wrangler 
and  the  First  Guard  had  already  caught 
and  tied  their  horses  and  were  eating 
"First  Table."  The  Autocrat  permitted 
this  out  of  mere  humanity  so  they  could 
go  on  duty  and  let  the  day-wrangler  and 
the  Bobtail  come  in  to  supper. 

The  Inspector,  deep  in  thought, 
watched  the  roping  out  of  night  horses. 
"Now  Steve  never  stole  that  calf  one 
single  time,"  he  pondered.  "Some  girl 
must  have  turned  him  down  good  and 
plenty  for  him  to  be  cravin'  to  lock  horns 
with  the  Cattle  Sanitary  Board  just  for 
the  sake  of  excitement  and  exercise. 
Myself,  I  would  n't  choose  that  form  of 
excitement  any.  That 's  what  I  call 
goin'  some.  Now,  if  an  irresistible  force 
.should  have  a  head-end  collision  with  an 
immovable  body  ?  Answer :  There  Vl  be 
something  doin',  I  would  sure  like  to 
behold  that  same — somewhat  aloof, 
through  a  telescope." 

:«>  *  *  >•■ 

Two  by  two,  the  six  men  of  the  Third 
Guard  jogged  melodiously  around  the 
herd.     The  cattle   were  quiet  now  and 


for  most  part  asleep.  From  before  or 
behind,  slow-chanted,  monotonous,  in- 
terminable songs  of  doubtful  propriety 
floated  to  us ;  or  at  times  a  cigarette, 
dim  glowing  through  the  dark,  told  of 
oui   Comrades-on-Guard. 

Steve  told  me  of  his  talk  with  the  In- 
spector, 'iney  dont  mean  no  harm,  the 
Board  dont,"  he  said  magnanimously. 
"Good  old  grannies.  Why,  they  mean 
their  fussy  little  old  laws  to  do  good 
every  time — to  put  down  stealin'  and 
dirt.  The  Legislature?  O,  it  does  just 
as  its  bid,  like  a  good  child — if  nobody 
dont  bid  higher.  The  Sanitary  Board 
deals  and  the  Legislature  passes.  The 
trouble  is,  the  Board  appoints  them- 
selves, spontaneous,  like  a  wart  on  a 
thumb ;  they  aint  accountable  to  nobody 
and  they  only  see  one  side,  as  the  dinner- 
pail  said  to  the  tramp.  Their  side.  So 
the  butcher's  law.  the  stravs-sale  law, 
every  law  bearin'  on  the  business  has 
just  one  practical  effect.  Head  you  off 
every  time.  They  work  luinccessary 
hardship  on  the  small  cow-man  till  he 
has  to  work  like  a  steam  sausage- 
grinder  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

"Take  the  maverick  law,  frinstance. 
The  cattle  business  is  curious.  How  fre- 
quent I  have  patiently  explained  to  pin- 
headed  and  inquirin'  tenderfeet,  that 
cattle  dont  grow  in  rows  like  cabbages 
and  cant  be  picked  just  when  they  're 
ripe  like  apples.  They  've  got  four  legs 
apiece,  and  move  from  place  to  place. 
Lots  of  times,  in  the  mountain  and 
bosques  they  get  so  wild  they  wont 
hardly  lick  salt  out  of  your  hand.  So 
they  raise  calves  that  grow  up  un- 
branded.  After  they  quit  their  mam- 
mies, these  mavericks  belong  to  the  Cat- 
tle Sanitary  Board.     The  lazv  says  so. 

"That  is  to  say,  all  your  unbranded 
stuff  that  's  swift  enough  to  outrun  you 
belong  to  some  one  else.  Every  long- 
ear  that  got  cut  off  from  his  mammy  to- 
day, and  lucky  enough  to  make  a  get- 
away, belonged  to  the  Board  the  minute 
they  hit  the  brush.  The  lanf  says  so. 
All  sleepers  go  to  the  Board.  Keeping 
the  kitty  for  the  whole  dum  Territory 
makes  a  good  big  rake-off,  and  no  light 
or  license  to  pay  for.  Some  day  they  '11 
enact  that  all  ring-streaked  and  speckled 
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ones  belong  to  the  Board,  I  guess.  But 
it 's  no  matter — they  dont  represent.  It 's 
only  a  theory. 

"In  practice,  if  a  bunch  of  us  start  a 
maverick  up,  the  man  swingin'  the  fast- 
est loop  puts  his  mark  on,  the  rest  of  us 
setting  on  the  yearlin's  head,  while  the 
lucky  one  brands  it.  Of  course,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  the  man  ownin'  the 
range  has  the  preference — if  he  catches 
the  critter  first. 

"And  that 's  all  right,  all  right.  But 
human  nature  is  mighty  similar.  From 
branding  a  sure  enough  maverick,  to 
getting  a  calf  that  has  ambitions  to  be 
one  as  soon  as  his  mammy  weans  him, 
is  a  mighty  short  step,  if  you  're  alone  at 
the  time.  A  bunch  of  you  see  a  long- 
ear  ten  months  old,  take  after  him  and 
waste  him.  Seems  like  a  short  yearlin' 
is  the  hardest  thing  there  is  to  put  your 
rope  on  in  the  brush.  But  the  next  day 
any  one  of  the  bunch  sees  the  same  calf, 
rising  fifteen  months  old  now,  and  he 
does  n't  get  away  none  whatever.  Now 
his  mammy  aint  with  him  cither,  along 


towards  the  last,   which  is  unfortunate. 
"Right  there   is   where  complications 
ensue  most  astonishin'.     If  a  yearlin'  is 
caught  wearin'  a  big  company's  brand, 
and    suckin'    a    poor    man's    cow,    they 
throw  'em  down  and  burn  a  big  stripe 
slaunch-wise,   for  a  mistake-brand,  giv- 
ing the  i)Oor  man  an  unmarked  one,  for 
the     company's    brand     is     sacred     and 
must  n't  be  barred  out.    But,  when  they 
find  a  calf  wearin'  a  little  man's 
brand  followin'  a  company  cow. 
look-see !    The  play  is  to  put  the 
stripcis  on  the  man.     That 's  dif- 
ferent.     It 's   no   'mistake'   now, 
just  'mis-took' — short   for  stole. 
It  dont  take  much  education  to 
see   that   aint   hardly    a    square 
deal.     So    we    dont    sometimes 
most    always    lun     our     horses 
plumb   down   to   tell  the  sheriff 
the    turr'ble    sights  we  've  seen, 
out  of  town.     Not  always. 

"Having  in  mind  these  little 
discrepancies  and  mebbe-so  a 
few  more,  we  sorter  overlook 
the  law.  Take  the  yearlings  that 
got  away  today.  They  might  have 
been  the  Company's,  or  yours,  or 
mine,  or  Sum's,  or  anybody's.  You  cant 
tell  now,  unless  they  get  with  their  mam- 
mies again.  And  they  wont,  if  their 
mammies  belonged  to  us  little  stray  fel- 
lers— for  all  stray  cows  are  taken  along 
in  the  herd.  There 's  only  one  thing 
dead  sure  about  it.  They  dont  belong 
to  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  nor  the  .Sani- 
tary Board,  nor  yet  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institute.  'Cause  why?  They  aint  none 
of  'em  got  no  cattle  running  here,  nor 
nobody  runnin'  'em.  So,  whoever  gets 
his  twine  on  them  mavericks,  their  his'n, 
and  no  questions  asked.  It 's  got  to  be 
that-a-way.  Human  nature  wont  stand 
for  no  laws  confiscatin'  right  and  left 
for  nice  old  gentlemen  livin'  in  town, 
with  bay  windows  on  'em  so  big  they 
cant  tie  their  own  shoes.  They  'd  orter 
buy  some  cows,  and  look  after  'em,  if 
they  want  any  mavericks  in  Cireenhorn." 
A  browsing  steer  threw  up  his  head, 
stuiffed  uneasily,  and  made  a  dash  for 
liberty.  We  hurled  through  the  star- 
light after  him  and  rounded  him  back 
after  a  brisk  chase.     As  we  n-sumed  our 
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circle  we  were  close  behind  the  next 
couple ;  a  voice  reached  us,  singing  gaily 
to  the  tune  of  Boom-de-A. 

"  'Way  down  on  the  Yank-te-PIank 
Bull-frog  jumped  from  bank  to  bank! 
Tore  himself  from  flank  to  flank, 
Bruised   his   legs   from   shank   to   shank!" 

"Steve,"  I  said  as  we  fell  back  to  our 
place,  "aint  you  afraid  they  '11  make  you 
trouble?  Remember  the  bull-frog — dont 
be  too  ambitious." 

"They  wont  arrest  me"  said  Steve 
confidently.  "They  dassent  risk  their 
little  old  scare-crow  law  on  a  man  that  '11 
go  the  route  and  make  a  test  case  of  it. 
It  might  terrify  people  with  a  guilty  con- 
science and  bad  digestion — 'the  wicked 
flee,  whom  no  man  pursueth' — but  it 
wont  scare  nobody  above  an  insec'.  I  'm 
like  the  feller  was  about  religion — I  'm 
open  to  conviction,  all  right,  but  I  'd  like 
to  see  any  one  convict  me.  Trouble, 
though  ?  I  should  n't  wonder.  My  cat- 
tle's mortgaged  to  DeForest — and  when 
the  Board  has  chilblains,  DeForest  rubs 
iodine  on  his  feet.  Then  there 's  two 
years  back  taxes  due.  The  Board  is  all 
peanut  politicians,  them  and  their  other 
friends,  and  stand  in  with  themselves 
right  well.  Guess  there  '11  be  some  few 
sparks  flyin'  upwards,  all  right." 

"Cant  you  prove  ownership  of  that 
dogie?"  I  asked. 

"That  calf?  Sure.  His  mammy  got 
crowded  off  a  bluff  and  broke  her  back, 
time  we  gathered  a  car  of  butcher-stuff 
last  winter.    The  whole  outfit  seen  it." 

"Would  n't  it  have  been  wiser — "  I 
hesitated.    Steve  took  it  up. 

"Would  n't  it  be  wise  of  a  man  to 
stand  still  while  some  one  wrapped  cob- 
webs around  him.  Cobwebs  'ud  hold 
him — if  he  stood  still  long  enough.  But 
if  he  stretched  out  his  arm?" 

"What '11  you  do?"  I  asked. 

"O,  I  '11  do  like  the  fly  did— 

"  'A  fly  and  a  flea  in  a  flue. 
Were  imprisoned,  so  what  could  they  do? 

Said  the  flea,   'Let  us  fly.' 

Said  the  fly,  'Let  us  flee.' 
So  they  flew  through  a  flaw  in  the  flue.' 

"I  '11  use  a  little  diplomacy  and  crawl 
through  a  flaw  spmewheres.  Here 
comes  the  Last  Guard.  Now  for  one 
small  short  nap." 


"Mornin',"  said  Steve,  to  the  Tax 
Collector.  The  official  acknowledged 
the  greeting  coldly  from  his  seat  at  the 
desk. 

"Thought  I  'd  come  over  and  settle 
up,"  said  Steve  pleasantly.  "Say,  you 
fellows  got  me  payin'  on  more  cattle 
than  some  of  my  neighbors  that  sell  fifty 
steers  to  my  ten,  and  vote  the  right 
ticket.  However,  I  aint  beefin'  about 
past  favors,  but  this  year — Lordy  !  Why, 
I  've  always  heard  that  the  quickest  way 
to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle  was  to 
cross  an  old  Chihuahua  cow  with  a 
freight  train,  but  the  way  they  socked 
it  onto  me  this  year  you  'd  think  my 
herd  was  all  imported  from  Scotland 
overnight." 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Talk 
to  the  assessor.  It 's  none  of  my  busi- 
ness," replied  the  Collector,  with  chill 
official   dignity. 

"Yes— that's  right,  too— but  it'll  be 
your  business  when  you  come  to  collect 
this  year's  taxes.  But,  shucks  !  What 's 
the  use  of  borrowin'  trouble?  Lots  of 
water  '11  run  under  the  bridge  before 
they  become  due — to  say  nothin'  of 
bein'  paid." 

The  Collector  looked  up  from  his 
desk.  "Your  taxes  with  penalty  amount 
to  $187.36,"  he  said,  in  condemnatory 
tones.  "I  have  written  to  you  several 
times,  Mr.  Thompson." 

Steve  laughed  pleasantly.  "You  know 
what  the  Irish  butcher  told  the  doctor? 
'Waal,  waal !  For-rty  dollars  fir  midi- 
cine  and  for-rty  dollars  fir  bafe !  Is  n't 
it  odd?'  Would  you  mind  if  I  take  one 
of  my  chairs  ?  I  'm  tired  standing."  He 
sat  down  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer. 

"Your  chairs?"  Neither  glance  nor 
tone  was  polite.  The  Collector  thor- 
oughly disapproved  of  Thompson's  ex- 
istence, and  being  in  his  own  yard,  took 
pains  not  to  conceal  it. 

"Well,  I  guess  mebbe  I  did  n't  state 
that  just  right,"  admitted  Steve  hand- 
somely. "Ought  to  said  'our'  chairs, 
seein'  as  you  're  a  citizen  too."  He  un- 
rolled a  bundle  and  counted.  Here 's 
seven  mountain-lion's  scalps  and  a  bear 
scalp,  at  twenty  dollars  each.  Gimme  a 
receipt  and  I  pay  you  the  %7.Z6  differ- 
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ence."  He  counted  out  the  money  and 
waited  expectantly. 

The  Collector  frowned  heavily. 

''We  dont  do  business  that  way — 
hardly.     You  plank  over  the  cash." 

"Q — and  then  you  hand  it  back  to  me 
for  my  scalps  ?  I  see !"  said  Steve  inno- 
cently. "If  you  want  to  be  the  party  of 
the  first  part,  why  not?  It 's  only  a  little 
vanity — not  worth  quarreling  over." 

"You  pay  over  that  money,"  de- 
manded the  Collector,  flushed  and  an- 
gry. "The  Commissioners  '11  give  you 
scrip  for  your  scalps.  There 's  no 
money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  bounties 
with.  All  we  have  is  set  apart  for  other 
purposes." 

"Both  in  the  same  boat,  by  George!" 
Steve's  tones  were  sympathetic.  "No 
money  in  my  treasury  either — not  to  pay 
taxes  with.  What  money  I  have  is  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  of  settin'  together 
at  a  little  game  down  to  Joe's  place. 
l^hat  what  you  keepin'  yours  for?" 

This  bit  deep,  for  the  Collector  was  a 
known  devotee  of  the  national  game. 
He  was  furious,  but  reticent  about  ex- 
pressing his  emotions.  The  bruit  ran  of 
Wildcat  Thompson  that  he  turned  not 
back  from  any  plow  whereunto  he  set 
his  hand.  "Fight  a  buzz-saw  and  it 
a-goin',"  said  the  countryside.  More- 
over, the  Collector  feared  the  puncher's 
rasping  tongue.  So  he  swallowed  his 
wrath.  "We  pay  you  in  scrip,  Mr. 
Thompson,  having  no  money — " 

"But  if  I  pay  you  $180,  you  '11  have 
money.  Dont  you  see?"  Steve  insisted. 
"Then  you  can  pay  me  for  my  scalps  and 
we  '11  take  one  drink  on  me  and  one  on 
the  county." 

The  exasperated  man  chewed  his 
mouth.  "No,  no — you  dont  under- 
stand," he  said,  wiping  his  clammy 
brows.  "This  money  does  n't  go  into 
the  bounty  fund.  There  's  a  special  tax 
for  that.  We  give  you  a  scrip — the 
county's  promise  to  pay — and  you  either 
wait  till  we  have  the  money,  or  sell  it 
for  what  you  can  get  for  it." 

"O,  if  you  put  it  that  way,"  said 
Steve,  generously.  "Nobody  wants  to 
jump  on  a  county  when  it 's  down.  Give 
me  your  little  old  scrip." 

"The    Commissioners    give    you    the 


scrip,"  explained  the  Collector  indul- 
gently— inwardly  congratulating  himself 
on  having  brought  this  difficult  person 
to  see  reason.  "My  part  is  to  receive 
taxes." 

"I  '11  just  give  you  scrip,"  said  Steve. 
"You  can  keep  it  till  I  have  money  not 
set  aside  for  other  purposes — or  sell  it 
for  what  you  can  get  for  it !" 

Speechless,  the  Collector  glared  at  this 
persistent  and  impracticable  tax-payer. 
He  made  more  motions  with  his  mouth, 
but  no  words  came. 

"Wait!"  he  squealed  at  last.  "Wait 
till  I  get  back !"  He  reappeared  shortly 
followed  by  Commissioners,  Assessor, 
Treasurer,  County  Clerk,  District  At- 
torney, some  assorted  politicians,  and 
Santiaga  Baca,  sheriff.  Low-browed 
was  the  sheriff  with  a  heavy  brutal  face 
— a  "killer"  with  a  record.  They  filed 
in  awkwardly,  each  waiting  for  some 
one  to  begin.     Steve  kept  his  chair. 

"Take  a  seat,"  he  said  sweetly,  with 
a  patronizing  wave  of  hand  and  cigar- 
ette. 

It  was  "Johnny-the-Slick,"  smooth  of 
phrase,  who  spoke.  Chairman  of  the 
Commissioners,  also  member  of  the 
Sanitary  Board  and,  through  Survival 
of  the  Slickest,  Facile  Princeps  of  the 
territory.  He  was  singularly  unlike 
Steve's  word  picture  of  the  "fussy  old 
grannies"  of  the  Sanitary  Board.  An 
upstanding,  broad-shouldered,  muscular 
man  of  forty,  with  a  shrewd  face,  keen 
though  furtive  eyes,  and  the  square  chin, 
said  by  its  possessors  to  indicate  deter- 
mination, A  born  wire-puller,  of  cool 
temper  and  plausible  tongue,  a  reader  of 
motives,  a  generous  divider,  and,  to  give 
everybody  his  due,  unquestionably  a 
good  friend  to  his  friends — he  was  a 
natural  leader  of  any  body  of  men — 
(that  could  n't  go  without  a  leader).  So 
far,  he  had  never  met  defeat  or  check — 
so  his  admirers  boasted.  A  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  mental  and  physical  manhood, 
except  for  mere  details.  He  was  over- 
cautious, for  instance,  absolutely  lacking 
the  bump  of  indiscretion ;  forgetful  of 
undesirable  circumstances,  absent-minded 
and  easily  confused  about  portable  prop- 
erty. Save  for  these  trifling  faults,  his 
equipment  was  admirable. 
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He  spoke  oracularly* 

"Now,  Mr.  Thompson,  we  surely  can 
settle  this  little  misunderstanding  with- 
out any  difficulty.  You  must  obey  the 
law." 

"Must  is  a  big  little  word,"  observed 
Steve  dryly.  "The  county  owes  me  $180, 
I  owe  the  county  $180.  One  debt  can- 
cels the  other.  I  hereby  offer  the  dif- 
ference, ^7.36,  in  cash.  A  receipt,  please, 
or  it 's  all  off  with  the  big  Swede." 

'T  can  make  that  perfectly  clear  to 
you,  Mr.  Thompson,"  said  the  Easy 
Boss,  persuasively.  "A  special  tax  of 
six  mills  on  the  dollar  is  levied  on  stock- 
men only,  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
tax,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  this  all 
the  bounties  are  paid.  This  fund  is  now 
exhausted  and  we  are  not  allowed  to  use 
the  other  money.    We  must  pay  scrip." 

"Very  pretty,"  said  Steve.  "As  it  hap- 
pens, I  've  seen  the  scrip  you  issue.  The 
law  is  printed  on  it.  I  hereby  unani- 
mously repeal  your  laws  and  offer  you 
a  perfectly  just  settlement,  man  to 
county,  without  no  law.  If  I  owe  you  a 
dollar  and  you  owe  me  a  dollar,  we  're 
square.  If  I  owe  you  $180  and  you  owe 
me  $180,  we  're  square.  Not  a  hundred 
and  eighty  times  as  square — just  square." 

The  Easy  Boss  lost  his  patience.  He 
was  not  used  to  being  thus  lightly  en- 
treated. For  six  years  he  had  "carried 
New  Mexico  in  his  vest  pocket"  without 
inconvenience  to  either,  and  now  to  be 
set  at  naught  by  a  penniless  puncher! 
"You  got  to  pay !"  he  sputtered.  "There's 
a  way  to  make  you  pay.  The  sheriff — " 

"You  are  singularly  careless  in  your 
choice  of  words,"  said  Steve,  correcting 
him.  "Make  me  pay?  Make?  ME? 
Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  cant  make  me 
do  anything!  There  is  only  one  thing 
any  man  ever  has  to  do — he  has  to  die. 
He  has  the  casting  vote  on  every  other 
proposition  under  the  sun.  Think  it 
over — see  if  I  'm  not  right.  What  you 
probably  mean  to  say  is  that  the  sheriff 
can  levy  on  my  property  and  sell  it  for 
taxes.     He  might  do  that." 

"He'll  do  that— he'll  start  today," 
bellowed  the  Easy  Boss,  thus  defied. 
"Baca !" 

Baca  stepped  forward — and  the  coun- 


ty Administration  thoughtfully  side- 
stepped, convenient  to  the  windows. 

But  Steve  made  no  move.  He  seemed 
alarmed.  "I  mortgaged  my  cattle  a 
while  back,"  he  ventured  timidly. 

"That 's  so— I  'd  forgotten.  He  '11 
foreclose  on  you  now.  Sheriff,  you  '11 
have  to  collect  from  DeForest.  He  '11 
have  to  pay  the  taxes." 

"I— I  dont  think  he  '11  do  that,"  ob- 
served Steve  doubtfully.  "I  paid  him 
off  last  week.  I  dont  think  he  '11  pay 
the  taxes — but  he  may  if  he  wants  to." 

"Sheriff,"  said  the  indignant  and  vin- 
dictive boss,  "you  will  get  the  necessary 
papers  and  attach  this  man's  cattle  at 
once." 

Steve  snuggled  back  in  his  chair  with 
shrewdly  twinkling  eyes. 

"Really,"  he  said,  indolently,  "it 
would  serve  you  right  to  let  you  send 
him  out  to  my  place.  But  I  dont  hold 
no  malice,  so  I  '11  explain.  It 's  some 
complicated.  Like  the  feller  in  Kay  See 
that  wanted  to  go  to  Sedalia.  Ticket 
cost  three  simoleons  and  he  did  n't  have 
but  a  two  spot.  So  he  went  to  a  pawn- 
broker and  soaked  his  two-dollar  bill 
for  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Then  he  sold 
the  pawn  ticket  for  another  dollar  and 
a  half  and  hit  the  train  for  Hayville." 

The  Collector's  jaw  dropped;  the 
First  Citizen,  with  puckered  forehead, 
rolled  his  underlip  between  thumb  and 
finger,  "Now  where  on  earth  did  that 
other  dollar  come  from?"  he  said,  in  a 
perplexed  "aside,"  to  the  District  Attor- 
ney. 

"You  better  watch  the  safe,"  returned 
that  official  darkly,  and  began  a  sus- 
picious count  of  his  fingers. 

"My  problem  in  high  finance  works 
just  like  that  only  different,  backwards, 
inside  out,  and  both  ends  in  the  middle," 
explained  Steve.  "You  see,  I  sold  my 
cattle.  They  're  in  Dakota  or  Idaho  or 
I  dunno,  now." 

"We  '11  get  the  money,"  snarled  the 
Boss. 

"Well,"  said  Steve,  mildly,  "mebbe 
you  will.  I  paid  DeForest  off,  and 
bought  a  half  interest  in  the  Tanner  cat- 
tle with  the  subtrahend.  I  held  out 
just  even  money  enough  to  pay  out  all 
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my  outstandin'  indebtedness,  and  a  little 
for  diet." 

"We  '11  levy  on  the  Tanner  stock," 
shouted  the  Boss  furiously.  Steve  shook 
his  head  with  a  thoughtful  smile. 

"No,  I  dont  think  you  '11  do  that,"  he 
demurred  blandly.  "Tanner  came  in 
last  week  and  paid  all  taxes  due  on  the 
brand.  He  's  got  the  receipts.  The  in- 
cident is  closed." 

As  the  Collector  nodded  confirmation, 
the  thwarted  and  defied  dictator  glared 
at  the  passive  figure  in  the  chair.  He 
saw  his  prestige  melting  away,  and  re- 
sorted to  his  last  weapon.  There  was 
nervous  expectancy  in  the  air  and  the 
Administration  shrank  so  close  to  the 
wall  that  they  looked  like  a  bas  relief  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame. 

"Baca,"  said  the  flushed  and  irate 
First  Citizen,  his  voice  trembling  with 
discretion,  "this  man  is  keeping  up  a 
dogie  and  refuses  to  account  for  it,  de- 
fying the  Inspector  and  the  Board. 
Arres — " 

"Yait!  Steady  in  the  boat!"  Mid- 
word the  Slick  One  stopped,  at  the  sharp 
command. 

Cat-quick,  Steve  had  risen,  his  right 
hand  in  his  coat  pocket.  He  stood  up 
to  the  man  of  many  dignities.  There 
was  a  slight  clicking  sound  in  the 
pocket.  The  Boss  noted  in  this  pocket 
a  Sliape  under  the  cloth,  which  held 
coat  and  pocket  cocked  up  at  a  noticeable 
angle ;  so  that  the  end  of  this  obscure 
Shape  pointed  fixedly  at  the  second  but- 
ton of  the  Commissionarial  vest — the 
very  vest  in  which  New  Mexico  had  re- 
posed so  long.  On  this  Shape  the  Boss 
fixed  his  eyes,  fascinated,  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  hypnotize  himself;  the  color 
faded  from  his  cheeks. 

"You  will  sit  down,  Baca.  No  con- 
tributory negligence  if  you  please  I" 
said  Steve  quietly,  without  glancing  his 
way  or  moving  a  muscle.  "And  the  rest 
of  you  do  like  Asher  did — 'abide  in  your 
breeches.'  " 

It  was  the  psychological  moment — and 
Steve  had  used  well-timed  diplomacy 
after  all.  For  Baca  was  not  without  a 
certain  low  form  of  courage — rather  of 
in.sensate  lack  of  fear.  Had  the  coat 
pocket  been  turned  his  way  he   would 


have  accepted  the  challenge  without 
hesitation.  As  it  was,  he  obeyed,  bewil- 
dered. His  slow  mind  was  not  equal 
to  the  problem — and  he  had  no  instruc- 
tions. 

"I  have  applied  the  Referendum  to 
your  laws.  As  you  see,  I  have  the  In- 
itiative on  you  also,"  said  Steve  cheer- 
fully. "And  now  I  must  ask  you  to  make 
me  out  a  receipt  in  full  for  my  taxes. 
Like  the  man  in  the  Bible,  because  of  my 
opportunity  you  will  give  it  to  me — or 
else  send  for  the  absent  official,  who 
really  is  indispensable  to  such  a  gather- 
ing. Really  I  wonder  at  your  lack  of 
foresight  in  not  bringing  him  at  first." 

All  the  officials  were  there  except  one 
— the  Coroner.  The  allusion  was  not 
lost ;  the  receipt  was  made  out  in  hasty 
silence.  With  his  left  hand  Steve  threw 
the  bundle  of  scalps  on  the  desk. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,"  he  said  po- 
litely, "you  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
but  you  have  in  your  big  midst,  in  my 
humble  person,  the  Boy  Orator  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  the  only  original  silver- 
tongued  siren  from  Cibola,  the  Reformer 
of  the  Rockies — the  Patriot  of  the 
Prairies — the  man  behind  the  muck- 
rake— old  Vox  Populi  himself.  I  am 
sorely  tempted  to  deliver  my  Address  on 
Agriculture,  with  special  reference  to 
Graft  and  Grafting.  If  I  would,  I  could 
a  tale  unfold  like  a  kangaroo,  that  would 
make  each  separate  hair  stand  up  like 
feathers  upon  the  fretful  concubine.  I 
refrain.  I  wont  go  into  details — not 
now.  But  I  've  simply  got  to  declare 
myself  on  a  few  purely  general  propo- 
sitions. 

"Dearly  beloved.  You  can  borrow 
money  in  the  East  for  less  than  the  New 
Mexico  tax  rate.  We  have  the  highest 
tax  rate  in  America,  four  per  cent.  Add 
the  special  levy  of  six  mills  and  you 
have  a  grand  total  of  nearly  five  cents, 
or  one  big  nickel  out  of  each  and  every 
dollar.  In  effect,  every  bit  of  property 
is  borrowed,  mortgaged  to  a  few  hun- 
dred officeholders  and  no  show  to  ever 
pay  it  off.  So  the  more  you  have  the 
more  you  owe.  Such  a  tax  rate  puts 
a  premium  on  perjury.  Your  friends 
get  off  at  a  nominal  sum,  with  a  'tip' 
to  the  Assessor,  who  also  sells  himself  to 
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the  railroads.  The  rest  of  us  have  our 
choice — pay  or  perjury.  If  all  paid 
alike  the  tax  need  not  be  over  one  per 
cent.  In  return  you  give  us  some  fair 
public  schools — nothing  else.  Neither 
justice,  safety  nor  order;  neither  roads 
nor  bridges.  Most  all  the  money  col- 
lected goes  into  your  pockets  either  in 
fees  or  graft.  You  get  the  taxes  for 
levyin'  and  collectin'  'em.  The  last 
Treasurer  in  this  county  was  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  short  in  his  acc6unts  and 
settled  for  eighteen  thousand.  Every- 
body satisfied,  and  his  bondsmen  not  out 
a  dollar.  No  New  Mexico  bondsman 
has  ever  had  to  make  good  one  red, 
round  copper  cent.  Your  laws  would 
impugn  the  fair  fame  of  Blackwell's 
Island,  cast  doubts  on  the  mentality  of  a 
mad-house.  You  bribe  your  way  into 
office  and  graft  to  pay  the  bribes.  Our 
taxes  and  office  holders  hold  us  back 
more  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
It 's  goin'  to  be  stopped,  short,  never  to 
go  again.  You  've  had  your  little  brief 
authority,  and  to  use  the  words  of  a 
good,  large  man,  are  about  to  subside 
into  innocuous  desuetude.  You  have  my 
views,  gentlemen.  Good  day !  Come 
down  with  me,  J.  H.,"  he  said  to  the 
Easy  Boss.  "Want  to  see  you  a  minute. 
I  '11  send  back  the  $7.36  by  you."  He 
motioned  through  the  door  with  that 
singularly  rigid  pocket.  No  one  moved. 
"Let 's  go  over  to  the  shade,"  sug- 
gested Steve,  in  the  hall.  He  led  the 
way  to  a  seat  on  the  courthouse  plasa 
in  full  view  of  the  Collector's  window, 
from  which  officialdom  looked  down 
with  interest. 


Slowly,  Steve  extracted  his  hand  from 
the  coat  pocket,  drawing  forth — a  pipe 
and  a  metal  match  case.  Carefully  turn- 
ing the  pocket  wrong  side  out,  he 
scraped  from  the  corners  a  pipeful  of 
loose  tobacco.  He  opened  the  match 
case  with  a  slight  clicking  sound. 

"I  zvill  be  damned !"  gasped  the  Fore- 
most Citizen,  half  in  a  whisper,  his  eyes 
popping  out  of  his  head. 

"Doubtless — but  why  so  confidential 
about  it?"  said  Steve  placidly,  applying 
the  match  behind  steady,  sheltering 
hands. 

"Held  up !"  said  the  Easy  Boss — 
"Bluffed! — Territory,  County  Sanitary 
Board  and  Santiago  Baca  with  six 
notches  in  his  gun — held  up  by  a 
smooth-faced  kid  and  a  bad-smelling 
pipe !  Man,  you  're  a  world-beater  !  I 
must  have  you  on  my  side." 

Steve  stood  up ;  his  eyes  were  stern, 
his  voice  playful  no  longer.  "Never  on 
this  earth !  I  'm  no  man's  man — and 
I  'm  on  my  side,  every  time.  Your  side? 
You  have  no  side !  You  're  a  Boss  with- 
out a  party  right  now.  You  lost  your 
place.  You  've  been  admired  as  a 
smooth,  successful  rascal,  but  even 
folks  that  like  rascals  despise  a  crawfish. 
Tray,  Blanche  and  Sweetheart  will  all 
nip  your  calves  after  this.  The  frontier 
wont  stand  for  a  man  who  needs  them 
pink  pills  for  pale  people !  You  're  a 
Belled  Cat!" 

That  is  how  Steve  won  his  third  name 
— what  he  calls  his  "nom-de-gush."  In 
the  cow-counties  he  is  still  Wildcat 
Thompson,  but  in  political  and  legal 
circles  he  is  known  as  "Bell-the-Cat." 


Oregon  and  the  "Harriman  Fence" 


By  Randall  R.  Howard 


Bast  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  Oregon,  Northern  California,  Northern 
Nevada  and  Southwestern  Idaho  are  fifty-six  millions  of  acres  of  land  around 
which  a  line  could  be  drawn  that  zvould  not  touch  a  railroad.  This  territory  is 
about  the  sice  of  New  England;  it  is  larger  than  loiva,  Illinois  or  New  York. 

Oregon  contain^s  thirty-three  millions  of  these  cfcres. 

The  land  noiv  has  a  very  considerable  although  scattered,  population;  but 
with  a  railroad  to  its  center,  an  enormous  number  of  settlers  ivould  soon  fill  it. 
It  contains  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  irrigable  land,  millions  of  acres  of 
fine  ivheat  land  and  many  billions  of  feet  of  fine  pine  timber.  It  contains  coal, 
probably  petroleum  and  many  other  minerals  of  value.  It  contains  tremendous 
water-pozuers  waiting  development.  It  ufill  require  many  railroads  some  day  to 
haul  out  its  products. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  railroad  would  make  the  value  of  this  land  in  all 
this  section,  at  a  low  estimate  average,  ten  dollars  per  acre  more  than  it  is  ivorth 
today.  In  other  words  the  State  of  Oregon,  by  such  railroad  construction  would 
increase  in  taxable  value  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  or  about  one- 
third  of  a  billion  dollars. 

The  increased  production  from  this  territory  would  be  enormous,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  combined  production  of  all  other  portions  of  the  State. 


E  witness  the  interesting 
scene,  in  Oregon,  of  a 
seventy-five  per  cent  Re- 
publican Legislature  pass- 
ing what,  off-hand,  would 
be  pronounced  a  hundred 
per  cent  Socialistic  resolution  and  pro- 
posed Constitutional  amendment.  Noth- 
ing less  revolutionary  is  proposed,  in 
this  amendment,  than  that  the  State  be 
permitted  to  construct  and  operate  its 
own  railroads,  and  if  necessary  condemn 
all  existing  railroad  lines. 

Every  man  in  Oregon  is  said  to  have 
a  railroad  opinion.  All  other  topics  are 
as  the  desert  breeze  or  the  Oregon  mist. 
The  lies  of  political  parties,  for  the  time, 
are  dragged  in  the  sand  and  trampled 
in  the  mud.  Time-tried  principles  and 
precedents  seemingly  exist  only  to  be 
shattered.  The  state  ownership  reso- 
lution, its  friends  say,  is  the  first  bold 
step  in  the  attempted  solution  of  the 
half -century-old  problem  of  securing 
railroad  transportation  for  Central  Ore- 
gon— the  largest  area  in  the  United 
States  without  a  railroad.     The  resolu- 


tion places  before  the  people  of  the  State, 
at  the  next  regular  election,  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  the  State 
as  a  whole,  or  districts  of  the  State,  to 
"purchase  or  construct  railroads,  within 
the  State,  and  lease  or  operate  the  same." 
The  funds  for  this  ambitious  scheme  are 
to  be  secured  by  "pledging  credit,  levy- 
ing general  taxes,  or  creating  a  special 
lien  upon  land  or  towns  benefited."  The 
State  is  to  be  further  provided  with  the 
right  of  condemning  and  purchasing  any 
railroad  within  the  State — and  at  a  price 
"in  no  case  to  exceed  the  cost  of  dupli- 
cating the  property  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase." The  one  limiting  clause  to  this 
bold,  ambitious  plan  of  state  ownership 
is,  that  neither  the  State  nor  the  districts 
of  the  State  shall  operate  a  railroad  "un- 
less compelled  so  to  do  for  good  rea- 
sons." 

The  public  vote  which  will  decide 
whether  or  not  Oregon  is  to  construct, 
operate,  or  aid  its  railroads  will  not  be 
counted  until  November,  1910.  But 
even  now,  this  is  the  question  of  the 
hour  and  people  are  taking  sides.     The 


The  Map  Shows  the  Comparative  Railway  D('Voloi)ment  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
(No  Attempt  Is  Made  to  Show  the  Railways  of  Surrounding  States).  The  Ileavlly- 
Definod  Triangle  Indicates  the  So-Called  Railroad  "Fence";  Control  of  This  and  All 
Branch  Lines  and  Strategic  Points,  Has  Enabled  Mr.  Harriman  to  Shut  Out  Rival  Com- 
panies From  a  Railroadless  Region  Containing  Approximately  56.000,000  Acres.  The 
Dotted  Lines  in  Oregon  Indicate  Railways  Now  "Projected"  by  Mr.  Harriman.  The 
Dotted   Lines   in    Washington    Indicate   Lines   Under   Construction. 


one  extreme  faction  accuses  the  other  of 
being  "theorists,  popuHsts,  socialists, 
anarchists" ;  the  opposite  extremists  are 
called  "the  subsidized  agents  of  the  Rail- 
roads." Perhaps  the  larger  number  of 
voters  have  not  yet  taken  sides  but  are 
waiting,  thoughtfully  waiting.  The  real 
interest  of  these  voters  who  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  is  centred  in  the  actions  of 
a  single  man.  The  actions  of  this  man  is 
the  one  fact  that  will  most  likely  decide 
the  vote  of  the  great  majority  on  the 
proposed  railroad-building  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  And  this  man — 
Edward    H.     Harriman,    the    Railroad 


Wizard  of  the  West  and  the  Nation,  and 
the  builder  and  manipulator  of  the 
"Harriman  Fence"  that  has  for  nearly  a 
generation  determined  the  railroad  des- 
tiny of  the  largest  section  in  the  United 
States  without  a  railroad.  Popular 
sentiment  seems  to  hold  that  the  ques- 
tion is  fairly  put.  The  Legislature  has 
in  effect  said  to  Mr.  Harriman :  "We 
must  have  railroads.  With  your  Fence 
you  have  kept  competing  lines  from 
building  into  Central  Oregon  and  other 
sections,  and  though  your  roads  in  Ore- 
gon have  returned  large  profits  and  the 
new  extensions  which  we  ask  are  proved 
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dividend  producers,  you  have  persistently 
avoided  giving  us  transportation  relief. 
But  we  must  have  railroads.  Will  you 
build  them  or  must  we?" 

The  "Harriman  Fence"  and  the  Pioneers 

Central  Oregon  claims  the  distinction 
of  having  more  railroad  surveys  and 
fewer  railroads  than  any  other  equal 
area  in  the  United  States.  The  traveler, 
on  leaving  the  Harriman  railroads  which 
border  the  west  and  north  and  east  of 
this  railroadless  area,  may  walk  or  drive 
in  a  straight  line,  within  the  State,  a 
distance  equal  to  that  across  the  State  of 
Ohio,  before  he  hears  the  whistle  of 
another  locomotive.  There  are  points 
within  this  district  where  the  traveler 
may  reckon  himself  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  any  direction  from 
steam  or  electrical  transportation.  It  is 
no  easier  to  travel  through  Central  Ore- 
gon today  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago, 
and  the  only  sort  of  produce  that  this 
section — larger  than  Ohio  or  Indiana 
and  as  rich  in  natural  resources  as 
Pennsylvania — can  give  to  the  world  is 
that  which  can  "take  itself  out  on  its 
own  hoofs." 

In  early  days,  the  isolation  of  this 
section  was  due  to  contour.  The  Oregon 
Short  Line,  in  reaching  from  Salt  Lake 
City  toward  Portland  in  1884,  naturally 
sought  the  easiest  grade,  hence  followed 
down  the  Snake  River  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  State  and  then  cut  across 
the  northeast  corner  to  secure  a  water 
grade  down  the  Columbia  River.  The 
Southern  Pacific,  (then  the  "Oregon  & 
California"),  built  at  still  an  earlier  date, 
followed  the  Rogue  River  and  Willam- 
ette River  valleys,  the  oldest-settled,  and 
among  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the 
State.  Thus  Central  Oregon  was  bor- 
dered on  three  sides  by  railroads,  and 
it  seemed  only  a  matter  of  a  little  time 
until  these  roads  would  be  joined  by 
an  east-and-west  line  across  the  center  of 
the  State,  or  until  a  double  handful  of 
spur-fingers  would  be  extended  inward 
to  give  transportation  relief.  A  further 
alternative  was  a  north-and-south  road 
reaching  from  the  Columbia  River  into 
California  or  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Home- 
seekers  and  developers  were  buoyant  and 


hopeful  in  those  days.  With  true  Ameri- 
can pioneer  spirit  they  anticipated  the 
railroad  and  pushed  a  hundred,  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  into  the  interior  and 
located  their  farms  and  built  their  vil- 
lages. Those  who  had  prospected  the 
whole  West  before  settling,  said  the  land 
was  as  good  or  better  than  that  of 
Southern  Idaho  or  Eastern  Washington, 
and  that  the  railroad  must  surely  come 
some  day.  Life  was  made  tolerable  and 
hope  quickened  and  fed  by  numerous 
railroad  rumors  and  promises.  But  the 
rumors  evaporated,  and  the  promises 
rarely  went  further  than  a  few  grade- 
stakes.  Several  branch  lines  were 
started  and  even  reached  from  twenty 
to  sixty  miles  towards  neglected  Central 
Oregon,  but  always  there  was  some  mys- 
terious force  to  stop  these  railroads. 
Again  the  pioneers  were  forced  to  fall 
back  on  hope.  They  were  still  hoping 
for  a  railroad  when  they  found  their 
rest.  Their  children  are  still  hoping. 
Their  grandchildren  helped  to  make  up 
the  last  Oregon  Legislature  which  passed 
the  proposed  amendment  permitting  the 
State  to  build  and  operate  its  own  rail- 
roads. 

Building  Up' the  Harriman  Fence. 

That  the  early  pioneers  were  not 
dreamers  when  they  saw  a  vision  of 
wonderful  development  in  Central  Ore- 
gon is  proved  by  the  numerous  cities 
and  industries  that  have  found  homes  in 
the  almost  exactly  similar  lands  of  East- 
ern Washington  and  Southern  Idaho. 
But  one  thing  they  did  not  reckon  with 
— the  Harriman  Fence. 

The  West  owes  much  to  ambitious 
Mr.  Harriman,  the  Organizer,  and  his 
efficiently  operated  railroad  system.  A 
railroad  in  the  West  is  not  an  incident 
as  it  would  be  in  the  East,  but  very  life 
to  the  comnnmity,  the  district,  the  State. 
Harriman 's  name  came  to  be  a  common 
and  praised  one  in  Oregon  when  he,  in 
the  nineties,  breathed  new  life  into  the 
Union  Pacific  and  later  into  the  Oregon 
Railway  &  Navigation  road.  In  the 
reorganization  of  these  systems  their 
service  was  improved  in  many  ways,  for 
which  Oregon  has  always  been  grateful. 
Just  a  little  later,  and  ten  v«ar<;  ngo.  we 
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caught  a  glimpse  of  Harriman,  the 
Manipulator,  when  it  came  to  be  known 
that  he  was  the  controlling  power  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  System,  as  well  as 
the  O.  R.  &  N.  Thus  we  have  the  Har- 
riman Fence — the  O.  R.  &  N.  along  the 
east  side,  across  the  northeast  corner, 
and  down  the  Columbia  River  along  the 
northern  border  of  Oregon,  to  Portland ; 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  from  Califor- 
nia, parallel  to  the  western  coast  and  up 
the  Willamette  Valley  to  Portland. 
These  two  roads  included  almost  the 
total  railroad  mileage  of  the  State,  and 
taken  together  were  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe  with  the  open  side  pointing 
toward  the  mountains  and  deserts  of 
Northern  Nevada  and  California.  Snug 
within  this  seven-hundred-and-fifty  mile 
horseshoe  lay  Central  Oregon.  This 
great  district  was  left  naturally  some- 
what isolated  because  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  to  the  west  and  the  hills  of 
the  Columbia  to  the  north,  and  the  Blue 
Mountains  to  the  east,  but  still  in  a 
splendid  position  for  development  by  the 
extension  of  branch  lines  and  feeders 
through  the  several  natural  passes. 
With  such  a  large  and  rich  territory  in 
the  very  palm  of  the  Harriman  System  it 
is  natural  that  he  should  want  to  keep  it 
and  control  it.  The  methods  adopted 
were  natural,  too.  Merely  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  feeders  and  minor  lines  al- 
ready constructed,  and  the  keeping  away 
of  competing  lines.  Some  of  the  follow- 
ing facts  will  illustrate : 

Absorbing  the  Feeders  and  Minor  Lines. 

Whether  the  Harriman  Fence  around 
Central  Oregon  had  been  built,  or 
merely  happened,  makes  no  difference. 
At  any  rate  it  was  there  and  business 
instinct  would  say  patch  it  up  and  use  it. 
So  did  Mr.  Harriman,  and  so  he  is 
doing.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  stop- 
ping up  the  gaps  and  scaring  away  the 
"breachy  critters,"  as  we  shall  see. 

One  of  the  early  hopes  for  the  trans- 
portation relief  of  Central  Oregon  had 
been  the  Corvallis  &  Eastern,  which 
planned  to  build  an  east-and-west  road 
through  Oregon  from  the  Yaquina  Bay, 
to  Ontario  on  the  eastern  border.  After 
building  through   the   Coast   Mountains 


and  the  Willamette  Valley  and  grading 
the  right-of-way  to  the  very  summit  of 
the  Cascades,  overlooking  Central  Ore- 
gon, the  Corvallis  &  Eastern  people 
were  overtaken  by  financial  difficulties 
and  forced  to  discontinue  construction 
work.  Not  yet  having  tapped  its  most 
promising  territory — Central  Oregon — 
the  road  was  run  at  a  continual  loss  and 
finally  brought  but  $100,000  under  the 
sheriff's  hammer.  A  few  years  later  the 
road  was  an  easy  bargain  for  Mr.  Harri- 
man. With  the  Reorganizing  Wizard  in 
control  it  was  hoped  that  the  road  would 
be  extended  the  fifty  or  hundred  miles 
necessary  to  reach  the  very  heart  of  the 
Isolation.  But  hope  did  not  extend  the 
Corvallis  &  Eastern ;  neither  did  Mr. 
Harriman.  For  the  past  twenty  years  or 
so  an  engine  has  been  occasionally  run 
ov?r  the  right-of-way,  that  there  might 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  legal  control  of 
the  low  pass — for,  indeed,  a  good  pass 
is  too  valuable  a  property  for  a  rail- 
roader to  squander. 

Another  interesting  chapter  in  "Ab- 
sorbing the  Feeders"  relates  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Southern.  It  is  another  tale  of 
ambitions  cut  short,  for  the  road  started 
out  lustily  from  the  north  central  border 
of  the  State  to  build  south  into  Central 
Oregon.  The  Columbia  Southern  ab- 
ruptly ended  its  heralded  march  in  a 
rock-pile  sixty  miles  south  of  its  start- 
ing point  and  its  engines  are  now  burn- 
ing Harriman  coal. 

The  idea  of  a  road  south  from  Biggs 
towards  Central  Oregon  was  not  a  new 
one,  for  as  early  as  1902  Chief  Engineer 
Kennedy  of  the  Union  Pacific  lines  said : 
"In  past  years  I  have  more  than  once 
recommended  the  construction  of  this 
line  (from  Biggs  to  Wasco)  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Union  Pacific  system,  and 
feel  confident  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try traversed  by  the  proposed  line  would 
justify  its  construction."  To  answer  the 
railroad  clamor  from  Central  Oregon, 
Harriman  later  sent  his  agents  to  esti- 
mate the  tonnage  that  such  an  extension 
would  promise,  but  the  report  was  dis- 
couraging, very  discouraging.  Notwith- 
standing these  reports,  however,  there 
was  one  man  who  was  not  convinced. 
This  man,  E.  E.  Lytle,  was  the  O.  R.  & 
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N.  station  agent  at  The  Dalles.  It  hap- 
pened that  The  Dalles  was  the  railroad 
point  where  the  Eastern  Oregon  freight- 
ers loaded  for  their  long  haul,  and  the 
chief  point  to  which  the  wool  and  live- 
stock were  returned.  The  station  agent 
did  not  need  to  depend  upon  the  reports 
of  traffic  "experts ;"  he  knew  the  ton- 
nage. His  total  capital  is  said  to  have 
been  an  unlimited  faith  in  the  paying 
value  of  a  branch  railroad  into  Central 
Oregon.  His  stenographer  helped  him 
to  buy  some  second-hand  rails  and  an 
old  engine,  and  by  mortgaging  these  and 
getting  ties  on  the  supposed  credit  of  the 
O.  R.  &  N.,  the  road  was  started  from 
Biggs  on  a  difficult  grade  up  the  hills 
from  the  Columbia  River.  The  road  was 
bonded  and  after  numerous  baitings  was 
pushed  south  for  sixty  miles.  There  may 
have  been  real-estate  reasons  for  origin- 
ally building  the  terminal  city  of  Shaniko 
on  a  rocky,  windy  plain,  but  at  any  rate 
the  terminal  still  stands.  From  the  first 
year  the  road  was  a  big  paying  invest- 
ment on  a  bondage  representing  no 
original  capital.  It  was  desired  to  ex- 
tend the  road  further  south,  but  for  some 
reason  the  bonds  did  n't  "take"  in  New 
York.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Harriman 
announced  that  he  would  build  a  parallel 
line  south  to  Condon  and  threatened  to 
directly  parallel  the  Columbia  Southern. 
The  further  fact  that  a  branch  line  is 
very  much  at  the  mercy  of  a  main  line 
in  the  matter  of  car  supply,  if  the  latter 
so  choose,  placed  the  Columbia  Southern 
on  the  market,  and  Mr.  Harriman  bid  it 
in.  To  show  his  belief  in  the  paying 
qualities  of  the  Columbia  Southern  prop- 
erty, Mr.  Harriman  announced  in  Port- 
land in  January,  1904,  that  he  would  at 
once  extend  the  road  to  Bend^  the  heart 
of  the  irrigated  district  of  Central  Ore- 
gon. But  Shaniko  is  still  the  terminus, 
and  in  1909  the  promise  is  yet  open  to 
fulfillment. 

Another  incident  in  the  stopping  up  of 
the  gaps  in  the  Harriman  Fence  around 
Central  Oregon  finds  its  location  in  a 
rocky  canyon  about  fifty  miles  west  from 
Ontario,  in  extreme  Ea.stern  Oregon. 
This  narrow  canyon  forms  the  only 
natural  pass,  through  a  spur  of  the  Blue 
Mountain*;,    for   an    eastern-and-wcsti*rn 


road  through  Central  Oregon.  Nailing 
down  this  pass  was  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  Mr.  Harriman  after  he  came  into  con- 
trol of  the  Union  Pacific  and  O.  R.  & 
N.  Much  expensive  rock  grading  has 
been  done  since  that  day ;  ties  have  been 
laid  here,  fifty  miles  from  the  smell  of 
coal  smoke,  and  legal  ownership  main- 
tained for  twenty  years  past.  When 
Oregon's  era  of  promised  railroad  build- 
ing actually  begins  this  pass  will  be  im- 
mensely valuable. 

Fencing  Out  Competition  From  Oregon. 

It  seems  that  little  railroad  builders 
can  be  easily  scared,  and  it  further  seems 
that  their  big  brothers  know  a  thing  or 
two  about  scaring.  Take  for  example 
the  scaring  value  of  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  Southern  Pacific  from  Drain 
to  Coos  Bay.  This  proposed  extension 
has  had  a  place  on  the  official  map  of 
the  Harriman  system  since  1905.  Al- 
though contracts  for  this  road  have  been 
let  several  different  times,  work  has  as 
often  stopped,  and  today  less  than  a  mile 
of  the  track  has  been  completed.  Sev- 
eral expensive  bridges  have  been  con- 
structed, however,  and  the  right-of-way 
is  well  under  control.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  new  contracts  have  been  let 
and  construction  work  resumed  always 
when  talk  of  an  electric  or  competing 
road  into  Coos  Bay  has  been  the  loudest. 
It  is  also  significant  of  the  immediate 
future  of  this  road  that  the  steel  rails 
which  were  to  have  been  used  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Klamath  extension  of 
the  Harriman  lines  in  Southern  Oregon. 

One  of  the  most  important  recent  ex- 
tensions of  the  Harriman  lines  in  Ore- 
gon has  been  the  branch  line  from  Elgin 
into  Wallowa  County,  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  State.  Deserving  credit  is 
given  for  the  transportation  relief  of  a 
rich  section,  but  as  an  index  of  a  donl- 
give-until-you-are-compcllcd-to  policy,  it 
is  told  that  this  road  was  only  built 
after  numerous  promises  and  long  de- 
lays, and  finally  commenced  at  a  time 
when  competition  from  the  north  threat- 
ened to  get  first  choice  of  rights-of-way 
and  territory. 

Mr.  Harriman  found  a  worthy  adver- 
sary when  he  turned  all  of  his  legal  force 
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and  a  few  of  his  millions  towards  the 
checking  of  Mr.  Hill's  "North  Bank" 
road  down  the  Columbia  River  from 
Spokane  to  Portland.  Evidently  Mr. 
Harriman  did  n't  want  to  have  his  Fence 
paralleled,  but  he  was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge defeat  after  a  plucky  fight, 
and  the  "North  Bank"  road  is  now 
counted  as  having  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  Oregon  railroad  situation. 

To  these  few  incidents  which  have 
helped  to  make  recent  railroad  history 
in  Oregon,  might  be  added  many  smaller 
ones.  It  might  be  told  how  the  Harri- 
man "Paper-franchise"  man  has  helped 
in  the  protection  of  the  Fence.  To  all 
outside  appearances  this  individual  is  an. 
active  competitor  when  he  rushes  in 
ahead  of  a  real  outsider  and,  because  of 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  field  and  com- 
pleted surveys  of  strategic  passes,  is  able 
to  get  his  franchise  filed  first.  Natur- 
ally supplementing  this  man  are  the  nu- 
merous surveying  crews,  ready  to  jump 
with  a  thirty-minute  notice  to  any  part 
of  the  Oregon  Railroad  Reserve,  for  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  keeping 
out  the  Troubler  is  to  let  him  happen 
onto  half  a  dozen  surveying  crews.  For 
example,  it  is  said  that  there  were  fif- 
teen railroad  surveying  crews  in  Central 
Oregon  at  one  time  last  summer.  The 
action  has  legal  significance,  too,  for  a 
right-of-way  can  be  held  through  a  long 
period,  without  any  construction  work, 
provided  it  is  re-surveyed  every  six 
months.  Also  numerous  surveying  par- 
ties in  the  field  have  a  way  of  satisfying 
the  public  clamor  for  railroads,  for  to 
the  average  man,  seeing  a  railroad  sur- 
veying party  is  the  next  thing  to  hearing 
the  toot  of  an  engine. 

The  Result  of  the  Harriman  Fence 
Shown  in  Population. 
The  net  result  of  the  Harriman  Fence 
around  Central  Oregon,  may  be  sum- 
marized in  a  few  population  comparisons 
between  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Of  the  two  Oregon  is  the 
oldest  settled,  having  had  52,000  people 
in  1860  as  compared  to  Washington's 
11,000.  Oregon  had  railroads  long  be- 
fore Washington  was  touched  by  steam 
transportation.      Also    Oregon    is    much 


larger  than  her  sister  state  to  the  north, 
having  96,000  square  miles  of  area  as 
against  Washington's  69,000.  The  two 
states  are  very  similar,  so  far  as  soil, 
climate  and  natural  wealth  are  con- 
cerned, with  the  difference  in  favor  of 
Oregon.  Both  have  mineral  wealth, 
great  forests  of  timber,  empires  of  wheat 
land  and  irrigable  valleys  and  plains  of 
wonderful  fertility.  Notwithstanding 
these  facts  tending  to  prove  equality,  and 
a  like  appeal  to  the  investor  and  home- 
seeker,  the  State  of  Washington  today 
has  more  than  twice  as  large  a  population 
as  the  State  of  Otegon.  And  what 
inakes  the  difference?  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  railroad  facilities  of  the  two 
states  may  not  be  the  whole  reason  why 
Oregon  has  been  "left  in  the  shade,"  but 
certainly  it  is  the  very  greatest.  In  the 
year  1900  Washington  had  3,261  miles 
of  railroad,  and  Oregon  had  1,730  miles. 
In  1908  Washington  had  an  estimated 
total  railroad  mileage  (including  elec- 
trical and  mileage  under  construction) 
of  4,500 ;  Oregon  at  the  same  time  had  a 
completed  and  estimated  mileage  of 
2,200.  In  the  last  twenty  years  the  rail- 
road mileage  of  Washington  has  'in- 
creased about  100  per  cent  and  the 
population  150  per  cent.  During  the 
same  period  the  railroad  mileage*  of 
Oregon  has  increased  sixty  per  cent, 
and  the  population  ninety  per  cent.  The 
State  of  Washington  is  penetrated  by 
the  following  transcontinental  railroad 
systems:  the  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific,  Canadian  Pacific,  O.  R.  &  N., 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Ouincy,  two  of  these  lines 
entering  the  state  over  other  tracks ;  and 
other  roads  are  building.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Hill's  few  miles  of  road  ac- 
tually within  the  State,  Oregon  has  a 
single  system  of  railroads,  the  Harri- 
man. 

'Fhe  Present  Railroad  Situation  in 
Oregon. 
A  few  years  ago  some  of  the  business 
men  of  the  state  awoke  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  Oregon  was  not  progressing 
and  developing  as  fast  as  her  natural  re- 
sources warranted.  She  was  not  receiv- 
ing her  share  of  the  capital  and  settlers 


•The  Increase  Is  chiefly  from  the  construction  of  electric  lines. 
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that  were  continually  pouring  out  from 
the  East.  She  was  somehow  not  making 
the  right  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  and 
investor.  This  realization  and  convic- 
tion was  the  germ  that  has  given  the 
Oregon  of  today  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  systematic  and  extensive  "cam- 
paign of  publicity"  and  exploitation  that 
the  nation  has  known.  The  scheme  has 
produced  the  Oregon  Development 
League,  which  is  an  alliance  of  the  dif- 
ferent commercial  and  exploitation  bodies 
of  the  towns,  counties  and  communities 
of  the  state.  A  part  of  its  work  has 
been  the  scattering  of  tons  of  descrip- 
tive literature  which  has  resulted  in  the 
bringing  of  thousands  of  settlers.  Sup- 
plementing this  movement  is  what  may 
be  called  the  Reclamation  Age  of  the 
arid  and  semi-arid  West.  It  came  to  be 
nationally  realized  a  few  years  ago  that 
practically  the  only  open  land  of  the 
West  was  following  the  water-line,  and 
that  arid  and  semi-arid  land  when  irri- 
gated possessed  a  fertility  and  sureness 
of  crop  wholly  impossible  even  to  humid 
land.  Congress  took  official  notice  of 
the  feeling  and  passed  the  Reclamation 
and  Carey  Land  Acts,  the  two  laws  that 
perhaps  mean  more  to  the  West  and  Ore- 
gon than  any  or  all  other  recent  legisla- 
tion. A  glance  at  the  Oregon  map  will 
show  the  irrigation  possibilities  of  East- 
ern and  Central  Oregon.  Two-thirds  of 
the  State  is  east  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains. The  height  and  ruggedness  of 
these  mountains  have  made  the  Willam- 
ette Valley  and  Western  Oregon  mild 
cloudy  and  humid,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  state  sunshiny  and  in  parts  semi- 
arid.  Coupled  with  this  aridity  is  the 
presence  of  numerous  streams  and  water- 
storage  basins.  The  Deschutes  River, 
notably,  flowing  into  the  Columbia  River 
from  the  very  heart  of  Central  Oregon, 
is  one  of  the  most  ideal  streams  in  the 
world  for  irrigation,  since  it  is  of  almost 
constant  flow  and  carries  a  large  vol- 
ume of  water  capable  of  being  immense- 
ly increased  by  storage  reservoirs.  Its 
water  can  also  be  easily  diverted  for  the 
reclamation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  arid  land.  Other  streams  and 
reservoir  sites  control  other  irrigable 
areas  almost  as  large  and  fully  as  good ; 


but  since  the  present  acute  railroad  situa- 
tion of  the  State  closely  relates  to  the 
Deschutes  section  of  Central  Oregon,  let 
us  study  it  for  a  moment. 

The  Deschutes   Valley  and  Harriman's 
Railroad  Promises. 

We  have  already  told  how  the  Colum- 
bia Southern  Railroad  was  originally 
projected  with  the  announced  intention 
of  extension  from  Biggs  to  Bend,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Deschutes  Valley.  We 
have  also  seen  how  the  Columbia  South- 
ern gave  up  its  fight  in  the  rock-pile  that 
is  now  called  Shaniko,  and  how  it  finally 
became  a  Harriman  property. 
.  While  the  Columbia  Southern  was 
being  constructed,  the  country  naturally 
settled  ahead.  Agency  Plains,  a  fine 
170,000-acre  plateau  that  has  later 
proved  to  be  some  of  the  best  wheat-land 
of  the  Northwest,  was  all  "taken  up"  by 
homesteaders  and  dotted  with  their  hum- 
ble shacks.  Several  companies  with 
large  capital  were  organized  to  reclaim, 
under  the  Carey  Act,  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  of  the  Deschutes  Valley,  and 
their  present  segregations  amount  to 
nearly  300,000  acres.  These  Carey  Act 
companies  advertised  and  drew  hundreds 
of  settlers  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  none  of  these  people 
came  with  the  intention  or  thought  of 
always  living  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  miles  from  the  railroad.  They 
would  play  pioneer,  crowd  in  ahead  of 
the  railroad  and  get  better  values  and 
then  live  as  best  they  could  for  the  few 
months  or  year  before  the  civilization- 
bringing  steam  whistle  caught  up.  It 
was  argued,  justifiably,  that  purely  as  a 
business  matter  a  railroad  could  not  long 
stay  away  from  this  rich,  new,  irrigated 
empire,  and  that  Bend  would  become  the 
Spokane  of  Eastern  Oregon. 

But  why  speculate!  The  Columbia 
Southern  was  actually  coming;  it  was 
already  to  Shaniko.  Thus  the  settlers 
waited  for  several  years. 

Finally,  one  day  in  January,  1904. 
came  an  announcement  directly  from  Mr. 
Harriman.  He  told  the  business  men  of 
Portland  that  the  Columbia  Southern 
would  be  ijnmediatcly  extended.  With 
this  definite  announcement  other  settlers 
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came.     But  the  railroad  did  not  come, 
nor  even  start. 

Again  the  people  waited.  The  farm- 
ers on  Agency  Plains  and  vicinity  raised 
immense  crops  of  grain,  but,  at  a  cost  of 
a  cent  per  bushel  per  mile,  the  long  haul 
to  the  railroad  took  away  all  of  the 
profits,  even  the  living.  The  irrigation 
companies  at  Bend  discovered  that  with- 
out a  railroad  their  settlers  could  sell 
scarcely  anything,  hence  could  not  pay  for 
their  water  rights.  With  the  irrigation 
companies  it  was  and  is  a  practical  condi- 
tion ;  get  a  railroad  or  ultimately  fail.  But 
nearly  five  years  passed  since  Mr.  Har- 
riman  promised  to  immediately  extend 
the  Columbia  Southern — and  still  no 
railroad. 

The  Governor  Talks  Railroad  With  Mr. 
Harriman. 

Mr.  Harriman  spent  his  1908  summer 
vacation  in  his  lodge  at  Pelican  Bay  in 
South  Central  Oregon.  He  perhaps 
chose  the  location  of  his  summer  cottage 
with  a  purpose.  The  environmental 
change  from  his  regular  work  must  have 
been  perfect,  for  he  could  look  around 
from  his  hammock  over  a  64,000-square- 
mile  railroadless  area — surely  the  "land 
where  there  were  no  railroads  to  bother 
him." 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Harriman, 
Governor  Chamberlain  and  a  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Des- 
chutes irrigation  companies  came  to  Peli- 
can Bay  to  talk  over  the  railroad  situa- 
tion in  Oregon.  The  Governor  and 
party  covered  the  two  hundred  miles 
from  Shaniko  to  Pelican  Bay  in  an  au- 
tomobile. The  result  of  the  conference 
was  anxiously  awaited,  and  it  was  the 
newspaper  beat  of  the  season  to  get  the 
Governor's  first  story.  It  was  good 
news.  Mr.  Harriman  would  see  that 
Central  Oregon  had  a  railroad  imme- 
diately. Estimates  of  a  route  were  or- 
dered made,  with  work  to  begin  as  soon 
as  it  had  been  decided  which  was  the 
best  route.  More  settlers  freighted  their 
household  goods,  at  two  dollars  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
into  Central  Oregon,  and  more  adver- 
tising was  done  and  more  land  sold. 

As  confirmatory  to  the  Governor's  in- 


terview on  returning,  a  few  months  later 
General  Manager  O'Brien,  of  the  Harri- 
man lines  of  the  Northwest,  announced 
that  the  possible  routes  into  Central  Ore- 
gon had  narrowed  down  to  three.  He 
frankly  discussed  the  comparative  cost 
of  the  extension  of  the  Columbia  South- 
ern from  Shaniko  to  Bend ;  the  rehabili- 
tation and  extension  of  the  Corvallis  & 
Eastern  down  the  east  slope  of  the  Cas- 
cades, and  a  new  route  up  the  Des- 
chutes River  Canyon  from  the  Columbia 
to  Bend.  The  latter  route,  though  the 
most  expensive  of  construction,  was  con- 
sidered the  natural  one,  since  it  offered 
a  water  grade  and  drained  the  most 
promising  railroad  territory.  Work 
would  begin,  said  Mr.  O'Brien,  as  soon 
as  further  estimates  were  made  and  the 
route  definitely  decided. 

Still  No   Railroad — Agitators  Abroad. 

The  fever  heat  of  expectation  in  the 
matter  of  railroad  relief  for  Central  Ore- 
gon had  been  reached,  for  Harriman, 
O'Brien,  the  Governor,  all  told  the  same 
story.  The  trinity  of  promises  were  on 
record,  but  there  was  a  notable  lack  of 
actual  railroad  work.  A  good  part  of  a 
year  passed  and  still  no  railroad  and  no 
beginning.  Then  it  was  that  the  agita- 
tor began  to  go  abroad.  He  took  the 
form  of  the  state  official,  the  business 
man,  the  settler,  the  exploiter.  His  ar- 
gument was  something  like  this:  "We 
do  not  object  to  being  controlled  and 
taxed,  but  we  do  demand  development 
and  must  have  railroads.  Others  would 
build  into  Central  Oregon  if  they  could 
get  through  the  Fence.  But  we  will 
neglect  the  fact  of  the  Fence,  for  we  be- 
lieve we  can  show  reasons  why  you 
Mr.  Harriman,  should  yourself  build 
into  Central  Oregon.  First,  you  could 
do  it  purely  on  Oregon  money.  Oregon 
has  paid  you  something  like  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  dividends  during  the 
past  nine  years  on  the  O.  R.  &  N.  road 
alone.  In  addition,  your  Southern  Pa- 
cific road  in  Oregon  is  earning  $5,770 
per  mile  annually,  or  a  total  of  $3,800,- 
000.  A  single  year's  dividend  would 
build  our  most  needed  and  your  most 
promised  railroad  into  Central  Oregon, 
and  for  less  than  a  single  year's  dividend 
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you  could  build  an  east-and-west  road 
entirely  through  the  state.  Even  ham- 
pered as  she  is  by  the  lack  of  railroads, 
settlement  and  development  chiefly  m 
Central  Oregon,  this  State  has  increased 
your  net  operating  income  on  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  from  $1,884,686  in  1897 
to  $6,382,716  in  1908.  Oregon  traffic 
has  increased  your  dividends  on  the  total 
capital  of  the  O.  R.  &  N.  from  three  and 
a  half  per  cent  in  1897  to  eighteen  per 
cent  in  1908.  In  view  of  your  promises, 
which  have  misled  settlers  and  investors, 
and  the  proved  fact  of  a  safe  dividend  on 
an  investment  in  new  roads,  has  not 
Oregon  (your  territory)  more  claim  on 
a  part  of  the  surplus  which  she  earns 
than  has  Washington  (Hill's  territory)? 
Will  not  your — or  rather  our  money — 
earn  a  larger  and  a  safer  income  in  new 
Oregon  roads  than  in  competing  Wash- 
ington roads,  and  do  you  not  owe  this 
obligation  to  Oregon? 

"Secondly,  Oregon  has  been  fair  and 
tolerant  with  as  little  adverse  and  har- 
rowing legislation  as  any  State  in  the 
West,  this  notwithstanding  high  traffic 
and  freight  rates  and  rapidly  increasing 
earnings.  Also  Oregon  has  assessed  a 
lower  mileage  taxation  than  any  other 
Coast  or  Northwestern  State ;  for  ex- 
ample, in  1907  the  average  assessment 
per  mile  of  your  Oregon  railroad  was 
$4,000,  while  during  the  same  year  these 
roads  paid  five  per  cent  on  an  estimated 
valuation  of  $125,000  per  mile.  To  re- 
capitulate :  your  roads  are  taking  in- 
creasing profits  from  a  territory  from 
which  you  are  keeping  out  railroad  com- 
petition. There  is  pressing  need  in  this 
field  for  more  railroads.  You  have  re- 
peatedly promised  this  transportation  re- 
lief. It  has  been  proved  that  new  roads 
would  pay.  You  are  given  every  en- 
couragement to  build,  by  lack  of  restric- 
tive legislation  and  by  low  tax  assess- 
ments. Do  not  these  facts  justify  and 
demand  railroad  relief  and  extension  in 
Oregon  ?"  But  the  argument  apparently 
did  not  hit,  for  still  were  there  no  new 
railroads  towards  Central  Oregon. 

The  Launching  of  the  Scheme  for  State- 
Aide  d   Railroads. 

It  was  during  the  session  of  the  Ore- 
gon-Idaho   Development    Congress    at 


Salem,  Oregon,  in  February,  1909,  that 
the  scheme  for  state-aided  railroads 
gained  its  first  public  momentum, 
though  such  a  plan  was  suggested  in 
July,  1908,  by  Governor  Chamberlain  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  Portland  Commer- 
cial Club.  In  the  general  plea  for  Ore- 
gon's development,  it  required  no  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  her  greatest  need 
was  more  miles  of  railroad.  Conse- 
quently the  speaker  who  discussed  "a 
State-Aided  Railway  System"  did  not 
need  to  create  any  warmth.  The  idea 
found  favor.  It  happened  that  the  Ore- 
gon Legislature  was  in  session  at  that 
time,  and  in  the  same  city,  and  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  condensing  the  idea  and 
the  sentiment  into  a  resolution.  The 
resolution  proposed  to  put  before  the 
people  at  the  next  regular  election  a 
constitutional  amendment  permitting 
them  to  construct,  own  and  operate 
their  own  railroads — with  the  limiting 
provision  that  the  State  should  not 
operate  these  railways  unless  compelled 
to  do  so  "for  good  reasons."  The  reso- 
lution was  introduced  before  the  House 
by  its  Republican  Speaker.  The  resolu- 
tion was  supplemented  by  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor 
of  a  Commission  of  Highways,  the  com- 
mission to  prepare  plans  for  railroad 
construction  and  devise  means  for 
financing  such  a  scheme  and  to  report 
to  the  next  Legislature.  Party  lines 
were  not  drawn  and  the  resolution  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  with  almost  a  unani- 
mous "aye." 

And  then  a  perfectly  natural  thing 
happened.  The  chief  argument  in  the 
House  had  been  that  since  Harriman 
zuould  n't  build  railroads  and  nobody 
else  could,  then  the  State  must  do  it.  A 
non-critical  reader  would  have  been  en- 
tirely taken  off  his  feet  when  he  saw  the 
next  morning's  paper,  for  there,  in  the 
leading  double  column  and  carried  to  an 
inside  page  with  a  large  map,  were 
shouted  and  re.shouted  words  to  this 
effect: 

DcHcliutes   Koad   StartH  nt  Onco. 

Opening  Up  of  Central  Oregon  Authorized. 

Harriman  Orders  All  Speed, 

Line    l8    130    Miles    Long   and    Will    Cost 

14.773,000. 
Tap  Irrigation   District. 
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Construction  May  Take  Year  and  Half,  and 
Will  Proceed  as  Soon  as  Right-of-Way 
Matters  are  Adjusted. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  paper  it 
was  prophesied  that  the  railroad  bill 
would  be  killed  in  the  Senate.  The 
second  day  afterwards  the  paper  carried 
a  dispatch  from  Chicago  to  which  was 
given  the  following  heading: 

Three  Harriman  Lines  for  Oregon. 

Roads  Will  Crisscross  Undeveloped   Parts. 

Plans  East  and  West  Route. 

Wizard    to    Spend    Millions    in    Northwest 

Work. 
Declares  War  on  Rivals. 
Recent   Bond   Issue  Will  Be  Used  to  Nail 

Down  Territory  to   Which   Hill   and   St. 

Paul  Roads  Are  Building. 

Down  an  inch  or  two  in  the  article  it 
was  stated  that  "it  is  understood  that  an 
official  annoimcement  will  soon  be  made 
of  important  extensions  to  be  made  by 
Harriman  in  Oregon  and  other  portions 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest" ;  also  that  "the 
State  of  Oregon  is  to  secure  railroad 
advantages  which  were  not  dreamed  of 
a  few  years  ago,  and  which  will  bring 
the  State  into  the  forerank  of  the  North- 
west in  the  way  of  future  development." 

The  "news"  had  its  effect.  Enthusi- 
asm cooled.  The  "well-if-Harriman-is- 
going  -  to-do-it-we-dont-need-to-bother" 
talk  became  common  among  Senators. 

Action   by  Portland   Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Governor. 

The  interesting  reports  of  new  Har- 
riman activities  seemed  not  to  have  en- 
tirely smothered  reactionary  railroad 
spirit,  however,  for  while  the  resolution 
was  in  the  balance  in  the  Senate,  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  called  to  consider  "trans- 
portation matters."  The  result  of  the 
meeting  was  the  unanimous  selection  of 
a  large  nonpartisan  lobby  of  solid  busi- 
ness men  to  go  to  Salem  and  boost  for 
the  proposed  railroad  amendment.  The 
railroad  company's  attorney  was  at  the 
special  meeting  and  presented  an  expla- 
nation of  the  delay  in  the  construction  of 
the  much-promised  Central  Oregon  rail- 
road :  The  Deschutes  route  had  been  se- 
lected some  time  previously,  but  for  two 
years  or  more  the  right-of-way  up  the 


narrow  canyon  had  been  blocked  by  a 
rival  company.  There  had  also  been 
trouble  with  the  officials  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  and  the  railroad  surveys 
had  been  repeatedly  returned  unaccepted 
because  of  a  conflict  with  supposed  recla- 
mation schemes  and  power-sites.  But 
the  lobby  of  Portland  business  men  went 
to  Salem  nevertheless.  About  the  same 
time  a  special  message  from  the  Gover- 
nor was  addressed  to  the  members  of 
the  Legislature.  It  recited  the  fact  that 
"the  railroad  company  which  controls 
the  destiny  of  the  State"  had  failed  to 
keep  its  promises  for  railroad  extension, 
and  as  a  result,  "the  development  of  the 
State  is  greatly  retarded  and  the  people 
who  have  been  misled  through  these 
promises,  impoverished."  As  a  final  plea 
he  added  that  it  seemed  to  him  "that  the 
people  of  Oregon  ought  to  do  something 
to  relieve  themselves  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  railroad  monopoly"  and  that  "at 
any  rate  it  can  do  no  harm  to  submit  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  people  for 
their  consideration." 

The  Senate  was  more  deliberate  in 
considering  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  than  had  been  the  House. 
Sentiment  was  by  no  means  unanimous 
and  there  were  charges  and  counter- 
charges. "It  is  a  populistic  notion,"  one 
Senator  asserted,  "and  populism  leads  to 
socialism  and  socialism  to  anarchism." 
The  party  man  was  there  with  his  plea 
that  "the  Republicans  of  Oregon  would 
not  be  standing  in  line  with  the  Repub- 
lican national  platform  if  they  took  up 
with  public  ownership."  There  were 
threats  that  the  State  would  be  bank- 
rupted, but  against  this  was  hurled  the 
retort  that  State  ownership  could  not  be 
more  wasteful,  nor  take  more  money  out 
of  the  State  than  did  Harriman,  and  that 
the  State  could  afford  to  sink  from  six 
to  ten  millions  if  thereby  it  could  make 
back  twenty  to  thirty  millions.  One 
Senator  opposed  the  scheme  but  thought 
the  people  should  decide,  and  that  if  the 
amendment  were  not  placed  before  them 
through  the  Legislature,  they  would  use 
the  initiative  and  get  it  anyway.  The 
sentiment  that  such  an  amendment 
would  probably  force  Harriman  to  build, 
and  at  any  rate  that  it  was  a  question  for 
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the  people  to  decide,  finally  prevailed 
and  the  resolution  passed  by  the  close 
vote  of  sixteen  to  fourteen. 

Secretary    Garfield,   Not   Harriman,    to 
Blame? 

There  was  a  noticeable  turn  in  rail- 
road news.  It  was  beginning  to  be  dis- 
covered that  Mr.  Harriman  was  not  so 
much  to  blame  for  no  railroad  into  Cen- 
tral Oregon  as  some  people  seemed  to 
think.  Perhaps  he  was  not  to  blame  at 
all,  so  the  dispatches  intimated.  The  real 
obstructor  was  the  Reclamation  Service, 
as  the  following  copied  news  heading  in- 
dicates : 

Blocks  Road  Up  Deschutes  River. 

Reclamation  Service  Stands  in  Way  of 
Harriman  Line  to  Central  Oregon. 

All  of  the  delay  was  due,  then,  to 
Secretary  of  Interior  Garfield's  insist- 
ence on  the  reservation  of  a  few  recla- 
mation power-sites  which  would  require 
the  railroad  to  be  built  a  few  hundred 
feet  or  so  further  up  the  hill  and  would 
cost  a  few  thousand  dollars  additional. 
But  Secretary  Garfield's  term  would 
soon  expire  and  there  were  hopes  that 
his  successor  would  be  more  considerate 
of  Eastern  Oregon.  As  confirmatory 
we  read  in  another  newspaper  heading 
that: 

Harriman  Places  Hope  in  Ballinger. 

Expects  New  Secretary  to  Approve  Maps 
for   Road   Up   Deschutes. 

Garfield   Always  Hostile. 

Thought  His  Interest  in  Reclamation  Pro- 
jects Prevented  Him  From  Giving  Aid 
to  New  Railroads  to  Arid  Regions." 

But  a  heading  only  three  days  later  tells 
us  that : 

Garfield  Will  Give  Right  of  Way. 

Route  Open  for  Central  Oregon  Lines 

Obstacles  Soon  Removed 

Approval  of  Maps  Promised  by  Secretary 
March  4. 

Has  Fund  of  $40,000,000. 

Construction  of  Deschutes  Road  to  Con- 
nect With  Line  From  California  at  Kla- 
math Falls  to  Begin  This  Spring. 

The  Railroad  Future  of  Oregon. 
The  railroad  question  of  Oregon  and 


the  future  of  the  largest  section  in  the 
United  States  without  modern  means  of 
transportation  is  not  yet  settled.  How- 
ever, it  is  hoped  that  recent  promises  and 
developments  really  mean  action  by  Mr. 
Harriman,  and  that  Central  Oregon 
people  will  not  much  longer  have  to  be 
driving  out  their  stock  and  hauling  in 
their  manufactured  goods.  But  whac- 
ever  Mr.  Harriman  has  determined  to 
do,  or  not  to  do,  will  not  decide  the  pro- 
posed railroad  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution; that  is  left  to  the  votes  of  the 
people  in  November,  1910.  What  Mr. 
Harriman  does  in  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, will  have  an  important  bearing  on 
these  votes. 

Every  man  and  community  has  its 
problem  and  its  method.  The  problem 
of  Central  Oregon  is  to  get  a  railroad. 
The  method  proposed  represents  cither 
the  "first  step  in  the  new  order  which 
seeks  the  control  of  the  public-utility 
corporation  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
people,  and  if  not  its  control,  then  its 
ownership" — or — "a  straight  heading 
towards  the  abyss  of  socialism" — either 
one  of  these  views  according  to  your 
opinion.  Mr.  Harriman  also  has  his 
problem  and  his  method.  We  will  not 
discuss  either.  We  will  allow  him  the 
last  word,  however,  and  you  may  judge 
for  yourself  what  it  reveals  as  to  prob- 
lem and  method.  The  following  copied 
telegram  was  in  answer  to  an  urgent  let- 
ter from  Governor  Chamberlain  asking 
for  a  definite  statement  concerning  the 
Oregon  railroad  situation  and  referring 
to  unfulfilled  promises.     It  reads: 

Hot  Wells,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1909.  Honorable  George  E.  Cham- 
berlain, Salem,  Oregon. — No  need  for  a 
witness.  Investigations  all  completed. 
Construction  already  authorized.  Matter 
In  hands  of  local  officers.  Is  there  any- 
thing else  that  I  can  do? 

I  told  the  delegation  from  Coos  Bay  that 
I  would  recommend  construction  of  road 
to  that  point  If  they  could  satisfy  us  that 
It  would  earn  four  per  cent  on  cost  or  have 
that  amount  guaranteed  each  year  for  a 
term  of  years.  This  still  holds  good  to 
you  or  them.  E.  H.  Harriman. 


THE  SAN   FRAXCISro   FIRE  SEEN   FROM   THE   BAY. 

Where  Americans  Are  Unsuccessful 

The  Problem  of  Fire  Prevention 

By  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick 

Consulting  Architect  International  Society  of 
Building  Commissioners 


ITH  the  certainty  of  being 
contradicted  by  a  few  ex- 
perts and  by  the  great 
mass  of  enthusiastic  lay- 
men  every  ready  to 
1^  clamor  for  the  superiority 
of  everything-  American,  I  am  going  to 
venture  to  assert  nevertheless  that  we 
have  been  most  unsuccessful,  unfortu- 
nate, in  our  buildings.  True,  we  have 
evolved  brand  new  types  of  construction, 
the  skyscraper  is  all  our  own,  we  know 
how  to  make  buildings  absolutely  fire- 
proof, our  architecture  ranks  equal  to 
that  of  any  land,  and  no  other  people 
have  as  convenient,  well-lighted  and 
sanitary  structures  as  have  we  Ameri- 
cans. Notwithstanding  all  this  there  is 
a  vital  essential  lacking,  the  most  neces- 
sary element  of  all — SAFETY. 


In  popular  magazines,  newspaper  and 
technical  journals  we  read  much  about 
the  wonders  of  our  tall  buildings,  the 
perfection  of  our  fireproof  office  struc- 
tures. There  is  nothing  in  Europe  that 
comes  anywhere  near  them  in  excellence 
of  construction  and  all  other  virtues. 
But  remember  that  of  those  exceedingly 
well  built  buildings  there  are  scarce 
8,000  in  the  entire  United  States.  The 
total  number  of  buildings  that  we  own 
today  is  over  12,000,000. 

Those  fireproof  buildings  and  sky- 
scrapers of  which  we  are  so  proud,  have 
to  be  built  superlatively  well  because 
they  are  surrounded  by  such  outrageous- 
ly dangerous  buildings,  and  the  almost 
certainty  of  conflagration  that  exists  in 
every  one  of  our  cities  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  if  we  build  anything  that  is  to 
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resist  fire,  the  top-notch  of  every  fire- 
resisting  arrangement  and  device  has  to 
be  used. 

In  Europe  it  is  different.  Indeed 
they  dont  know  nearly  as  much  as  we  do 
about  the  fine  points  of  fireproof  con- 
struction, but  they  have  learned  their 
lesson  as  far  as  generality  is  concerned 
much  better  than  we  ever  did.  Because 
the  ordinary  run,  the  rank  and  file,  all 
of  their  buildings  are  moderately  fire- 
resisting,  at  least  not  superlatively  com- 
bustible, and  therefore  the  danger  of 
conflagration  is  wondrously  minimized. 


turns  to  when  he  thinks  of  building  him- 
self a  house  or  any  other  structure.  It 's 
in  the  blood. 

We  have  built  so  persistently  of  wood, 
congested  our  fire-traps  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  adding  so 
much  fuel  to  certain  fire.  Great  confla- 
grations have  become  common.  Baltimore, 
San  Francisco,  Toronto,  Boston,  have 
added  their  quota  all  within  four  years. 
It  is  only  owing  to  the  splendid  effi- 
ciency of  our  fire  departments  that  every 
city  is  not  clean  swept  by  fire,  but  it  is 
also  only  a  question  of  time  when  each 
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Courtosy   "Insurnnro   Encini>pring." 
THIS   BUILDING    WAS   CALLED    "KIKRI'HOOF." 


With  us  the  rank  and  file  of  our  build- 
ings are  despicably  poor,  intensely  com- 
bustible, the  generality  of  our  buildings 
veritable  fire-traps. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  the  pro- 
gression from  pioneerdom  to  a  town 
and  then  to  a  city  has  been  so  rapid,  and 
the  supply  of  timber  being  until  recently 
so  great,  we  have  built  with  that  which 
was  nearest  at  hand  and  cheapest :  wood. 
It  has  become  a  habit.  Wood  is  no  longer 
cheap.  It  has  become  dangerous  to  use 
wood  but  it  is  still  the  first  thing  a  man 


one  of  those  cities  will  contribute  its  big 
conflagration.  Accidents  are  bound  to 
happen,  as  they  did  in  San  Francisco. 
What  city  is  certain  that  its  fire-alarm 
system  may  not  break  down  at  an  inop- 
portune moment,  or  a  water-main  burst 
when  most  needed?  The  number  of 
fires  that  today  get  just  to  the  point 
where  they  are  almost  beyond  control  is 
never  suspected  by  the  average  layman 
and  is  only  known  tothegrim-visaged  fire 
chiefs  who  have  to  battle  with  that  ter- 
rible element  every  day.     But  eliminat- 
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ing  the  question  of  conflagration,  our 
individual  fires  are  augmenting  in  num- 
ber and  in  virulence  at  a  ratio  away 
ahead  of  increase  in  our  population,  our 
wealth   or   our   buildings.      Fire    is   be- 


coming a  blight,  a  curse,  a  cancerous 
growth,  ever  eating  at  the  very  vitals  of 
our  economic  organization.  It  assumes 
the  form  of  an  intolerable  tax, 
the    greatest    single    tax    to    which    we 
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Courtesy   "Insurance  Engineering.' 
ONE  OF  OUR   "AVERAGE  THEATERS." 
Three   of   These   Burn    Down    Every    Week.      Fortunately   This   Fire    Occurred    In    the    Daytime,    and    No    Lives 

Were  Lost. 


are  subjected.  All  the  gold  mined  in  the 
world  in  a  year's  time  would  not  repay 
us  what  fire  costs  this  single  country ! 

Just  note  the  proportion  of  our  pro- 
duction of  buildings  and  our  destruction 
of  property :  in  January  of  1908,  a 
month  in  which  there  were  no  great 
conflagrations,  over  $24,000,000  worth 
of  property  was  destroyed  by  fire;  in 
the  same  month  new  buildings  and  re- 
pairs to  old,  everything  done  in  the 
building  line,  only  totalled  $16,000,000. 
Our  average  for  the  year  is  a  property 
loss  of  $19,000,000  per  month.  In  1907 
$215,000,000  worth  of  property  was 
burned  up,  consumed,  turned  into  ashes 
and  smoke.  Most  of  so-called  losses  are 
simply  transformations  from  one  form 
into  another,  one  man  loses  money,  but 
the  other  gets  it.  Not  so  with  fire,  we 
have  not  yet  devised  any  method  of 
utilizing  smoke,  and  ashes  bring  a  very 


small   return   as   ballast   or  other   lowly 
use. 

Through  crassest  stupidity,  we  tolerate 
this  annual  loss  of  over  two  hundred 
millions  dollars  in  property  and  .then 
proceed  to  throw  $300,000,000  more 
after  it  in  an  effort  to  extinguish  fires 
when  they  do  occur,  and  meantime  pay 
the  insurance  companies  $195,000,000  to 
return  us  $95,000,000  as  a  partial  sop 
for  the  losses  we  sustain.  That  is  what 
fire  and  its  incidentals  cost  us.  During 
the  biggest  building  year  on  record  we 
added  only  $615,000',000  of  new  con- 
struction. I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
our  fire  departments  and  high-pressure 
water  systems  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
They  are  well-nigh  perfect  and  certainly 
our  firemen  have  practice  enough  to  be- 
come exceedingly  proficient,  but  the  de- 
plorable part  about  it  is,  why  must  we 
have      such      excellent      departments? 
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Nurses  and  doctors  are  all  well  enough, 
but  how  much  better  it  is  to  keep  well 
and  not  need  their  services ;  and  we  are 
learning  that,  too^  little  by  little. 

How  much  wiser  and  more  successful 
would  we  have  been  had  we  built  our 
buildings  so  as  to  not  entail  a  loss  of 
$1,257,716,000  in  the  past  five  years,  for 
that  is  what  fires  have  cost  us  in  smoke 
and  ashes  alone,  regardless  of  the  inci- 
dental expenditures  attending  those 
losses,  which  more  than  double  the  lat- 
ter? We  think  the  Europeans  slow  in 
many  respects,  but  they  certainly  can 
afford  to  ridicule  us  in  this  fire  matter. 
New  York  or  Chicago  has  more  fires  in 
a  year,  and  these  entail  more  loss,  than 
all  the  fires  in  the  British  Isles  in  the 
same  period.     Here  our  property  loss  is 


equivalent  to  a  tax  of  two  dollars  and 
thirty  cents  per  capita  per  year;  in  Italy 
that  similar  tax  is  twelve  cents  and  in 
all  of  Europe  it  averages  less  than 
thirty-three  cents  per  capita.  In  Europe  it 
is  a  rare  occurrence  that  fire  spreads  be- 
yond the  building  in  which  it  originates ; 
here  there  is  never  a  day  passes  that  we 
do  not  read  of  an  entire  suburb,  a  whole 
block,  or  at  least  five  or  six  contiguous 
buijidings  being  destroyed  at  one  fell 
swoop.  There,  as  we  have  noted  before, 
the  general  average  of  buildings  is  more 
non-combustible,  and  then  in  most  coun- 
tries they  have  the  neighborhood  lia- 
bility law,  whereby  a  man  is  responsible 
to  his  neighbors  for  any  damage  done  to 
their  property  by  fire  originating  on  his 
premises  and  that  was  caused  through 
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A    FIKUCK    l-ilU-;    IN    A    WARKHOUSK. 
Nineteen   of   Such    Bulldinga   Are    Destroyed    Every 

his  fault  or  negligence — a  splendid  fire 
deterrent.  It  makes  people  careful  and 
would  to  Heaven  we  had  some  such  pro- 
vision here! 

The  peril  of  fire  is  so  imminent  in 
this  land  of  wooden  buildings  that  our 
lives  are  constantly  endangered.  But 
getting  down  from  that  general  propo- 
sition we  know  that  36,000  of  us  are  daily 
exposed  to  a  direct  danger  of  loss  of  life 
or  serious  injury  by  fire.  That  is.  that 
number  of  us  actually  escape  from  burn- 
ing buildings,  are  carried  out  of  win- 
dows, jump  into  life  nets  and  have  such 
"narrow  margins  of  safety,"  And  there 
are  few  buildings  indeed  in  which  there 
is  not  serious  danger.  Most  of  our  sky- 
scrapers, the  very  best  of  our  buildings, 
are  well  built  and  reasonably  immune,  as 
far  as  their  structural  parts  are  con- 
cerned, but  in  most  of  them  windows 
havp  been  left  unprotected  or  some  other 
such  essential  of  really  fireproof  con- 
struction has  been  neglected  with  the 
result  that  the  contents  of  the  building 
may    be    wiped    out    of    existence    and 


means  of  escape  closed  off. 
Jumping  from  a  twentieth  story 
window  should  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  comfortable 
way  of  finding  safety  from  burn- 
ing furniture  and  fittings,  even 
though  the  steel  framework  and 
such  parts  of  the  building  re- 
main absolutely  undamaged.  In- 
deed, though  the  great  New 
York  skyscrapers  are  the  best 
buildings  in  the  world  and  are 
so  built  that  there  is  the  least 
possibility  of  fire  occurring  in 
them,  yet  in  case  of  external  at- 
tack or  in  case  of  accidents  that 
might  happen,  there  are  really 
but  eight  or  nine  of  such  build- 
ings m  the  country  that  afford 
absolute  and  positive  protection 
to  the  life  and  contents  in  them. 
Think  of  it ! 

Week  after  week  we  average 
up  three  theaters,  three  public 
halls,  twelve  churches,  ten 
schools,  two  hospitals,  two  asy- 
lums, two  colleges,  six  apart- 
e,.K-.  ment  houses,  twenty-six  hotels, 

three  department  stores,  two 
jails,  1-10  flat  houses  and  about  1,600 
homes  destroyed  by  fire.  A  rather  start- 
ling statement  is  it  not? 

It  is  all  a  most  senseless  waste  and 
cannot  long  continue  without  most  bane- 
ful results.  Our  economists  have  indu- 
bitably proven  that  the  so-called  panic 
of  1907  was  directly  attributable  to  the 
disturbance  in  our  financial  equilibrium 
caused  by  the  awful  destruction,  annihi- 
lation of  $350,000,000  of  property  in  the 
San  Francisco  fire.  Every  one  knows 
that  something  must  be  done  to  stop  it, 
but  the  steps  so  far  taken  are  so  falter- 
ing, so  timid.  A  man  feels  that  he  must 
do  something  to  prevent  fire  and  there- 
fore he  puts  a  brick  wall  around  the 
outside  of  his  house.  That  is  a  good 
starter.  If  he  only  made  the  rest  of  the 
building  similarly  incombustible,  a  very 
easy  matter  and  not  costly,  he  would  ac- 
complish the  whole  thing  [)roperly.  But 
no,  he  goes  to  work  and  puts  in  wooden 
joists,  wooden  floors,  wooden  sash  and  a 
wooden  roof,  wooden  finish  and  wains- 
coting, wooden  furniture,  and  then  won- 
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ders  why  his  house  burns  down,  because 
forsooth,  it  was  a  brick  house ! 

Remember,  that  in  a  really  fireproof 
house,  one  in  which  wood  is  entirely 
eliminated  structurally,  there  is  infinitely 
less  repairing  to  be  done  as  the  years 
go  on,  complete  freedom  from  vermin,  it 
is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  sum- 
mer, far  outlives  the  ordinarily  con- 
structed affair,  and  costs  initially  but 
ten  or  twelve  per  cent  more  to  build,  a 


restricted  but  most  congested  districts. 
Just  outside  of  these  districts,  however, 
second,  third  and  fourth  class  buildings 
are  permitted.  In  turn  the  congested 
area  grows  and  takes  in  these  fire-traps 
and  they  and  the  old  buildings  in  the 
original  fire  district  constitute  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  entire  city,  so  that, 
as  was  noted  before,  there  is  not  a  com- 
munity in  this  country  where  the  con- 
flagration hazard  is  not  ever  present. 


FIGHTING  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  FIRE  WITH   DYNAMITE. 
Blowing  Up  the   Phelan   Building. 


difference  that  is  wiped  out  within  five 
or  six  years,  so  that  such  a  house  is 
really  an  absolute  and  actual  economy. 
Even  as  far  as  first  cost  is  concerned, 
there  is  this  feature  to  consider  that  in 
no  case  does  the  interest  on  the  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  cost  exceed  the  in- 
surance premium  that  has  to  be  paid 
upon  an  inferior,  inflammable  house. 

Allah  be  praised !  In  some  of  our 
cities,  nothing  but  first-class  fireproof 
construction  is  permitted  in  certain  very 


The  remedy  is  with  the  state,  and  yet 
the  state  seldom  progresses  ahead  of 
that  which  is  generally  accepted  by  the 
people.  Reforms  have  to  originate  with 
the  people.  In  this  case  the  people  seem- 
ingly neither  know  nor  care  much  about 
fire.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon 
those  who  do  know  and  appreciate  the 
situation  to  create  a  sentiment,  and  such 
a  sentiment  as  will  demand  drastic  ac- 
tion by  the  authorities.  State  laws 
should    absolutely    prohibit    combustible 
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construction  anywhere  in  city  limits.  Our 
tax  system  should  be  changed  so  that 
taxes  would  be  upon  a  sliding  scale,  as 
it  were,  the  minimum  rate  upon  first- 
class  buildings  and  the  maximum  upon 
the  fire-trap.  These  last  are  the  cause 
that  compels  us  to  maintain  expensive 
fire  departments.  These  buildings  re- 
quire that  protection  and  therefore  their 
owners  should  pay  for  it,  whilst  the  first- 
class  building  requires  the  minimum  of 
that  protection  and  should  not  be  made 
to  carry  the  burden  of  the  expense  there- 
for. As  things  are  now,  the  man  who 
does  build  well  pays  more  for  that  build- 
ing than  does  his  neighbor  pay  for  his 
inferior  structure.  Their  taxes  are  based 
upon  the  total  investment,  and  therefore 
the  owner  of  the  good  building  finds 
himself  actually  paying  a  tax  upon  a  tax 


ous."  It  woukl  be  another  incentive  to 
him  to  pull  it'down,  and  even  the  "jerry- 
builder"  would  hate  to  risk  his  money 
on  a  building  that  he  knows  will  be 
marked  "dangerous"  the  moment  it  is 
completed,  even  though  it  would  be  per- 
missible to  build  it  so  under  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  existing  law. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  and  there 
is  much  debate  about  it,  though  for  the 
life  of  me  I  cannot  see  why,  just  what  is 
a  fireproof  building.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  "slow-burning,"  "semi-fireproof," 
and  other  such  makeshift  affairs,  but  to 
be  really  "fireproof"  a  building  has  to 
be  fireproof.  That  is,  it  must  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  afford  absolute  protection 
to  its  contents  and  suffer  the  least  dam- 
age itself  in  a  fire.  There  is  bound  to 
be  a  fire  around  or  near  that  building,  so 
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that  he  has  imposed  upon  himself  for  the 
good  of  the  community  as  well  as  his 
own !  It  is  inequitable.  Further,  such 
a  system  of  taxation  would  soon  induce 
many  owners  of  fire-traps  to  remove 
them  and  to  replace  them  with  better 
buildings. 

Then  the  state  should  have  the  build- 
ing department  conspicuously  label 
every  public  and  semi-public  build- 
ing just  exactly  as  to  what  class 
it  belongs,  "fireproof,"  "ordinary," 
"dangerous,"  and  it  should  be  made 
a  punishable  offense  to  advertise 
one's  building  as  belonging  to  a  class 
superior  to  that  which  it  is  labeled.  The 
term  "fireproof"  is  too  much  abused. 
Tenants  are  beguiled  into  very  inferior 
buildings  by  the  glib  use  of  that  term. 
An  owner  would  find  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  rent  a  building  marked  "danger- 


it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will 
be  tested.  There  are  lots  of  materials 
that  are  incombustible ;  they  will  not 
burn,  but  they  can  be  damaged  by  fire. 
Granite  and  marble,  for  instance,  are 
looked  upon  as  everlasting  and  the  very 
epitome  of  solid,  time-and-element  re- 
sisting materials.  True,  neither  one  will 
burn,  but  a  good  hot  fire  will  so  damage 
either  of  them  as  to  necessitate  the  taking 
down  or  replacing  or  recutting  of  much 
of  the  work.  Neither  is  a  fireproof  ma- 
terial. My  ideal  of  a  fireproof  building 
is  one  whose  external  walls  are  of  brick 
and  terra-cotta,  materials  that  you  can 
keep  in  a  fire  for  a  day  or  a  year  with- 
out damage.  The  frame  should  be  of 
steel,  but  steel  can  be  twisted  and  con- 
torted into  every  imaginable  sliai)e  and 
its  efficiency  totally  destroyed  by  fire, 
so   I  'd   protect    every    part   of    it    with 
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fireproofing-  tile.  My  floor  construc- 
tion and  partitions  would  be  of  tile.  My 
windows  would  be  of  metal  sash  and 
wire  glass ;  the  decoration  in  plaster  and 
metal  and  color  rather  than  in  fine 
woods ;  the  building  would  be  put  to- 
gether in  a  fireproof  way  as  well  as 
being  constructed  of  fireproof  materials ; 
the  stairs  and  elevators  would  be  en- 
closed so  that  each  story  is  a  separate 
unit,  and  those  stories  I  would  cut  up 
again  into  as  small  units  as  possible. 
The  secret  of  fire-prevention  is  to  re- 
strict the  possibility  of  fires  occurring  in 
the  contents  of  as  small  a  space  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  put  it 
out.     It  does  n't  matter  how  well  built 


a  building  is,  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
fire  in  some  of  the  contents  and  there- 
fore would  I  make  the  building  as  per- 
fect as  possible — and  it  is  the  cheapest 
mode  of  construction  in  the  long  run — 
and  would  I  also  eliminate  wooden  fur- 
niture and  fittings  as  much  as  I  could. 
Steel  furniture  is  made  today  to  suit 
aliTLOst  any  want^  is  not  costly  and  is  cer- 
tainly vastly  superior  and  safer  than  the 
wooden  stuff  we  have  been  using. 

Thus  would  I  secure  a  successful 
building.  And  the  more  of  such  we 
erect  hereafter  the  safer  will  be  our  lives 
and  property  and,  I  submit,  those  two 
are  very  essential  desiderata  in  the 
make-up  of  real  national  SUCCESS. 


Song  of  the  Spur 

By  Hilton  R.  Greer 

O,  it 's  ho  and  hey  for  the  wind-swept  way. 
And  the  breath  of  the  open  trail. 

Ere  the  East  is  stirred  with  a  ripple  of  rose 
Or  the  yellow  stars  grow  pale. 

And  it 's  hey  and  ho  for  the  beating  sun 
And  the  slash  of  the  slanting  rain — 

For  the  singing  grass  and  the  stinging  speed, 
And  the  sweep  of  the  stretching  plain ! 

O,  it's  ho  and  hey  when  the  bellowing  steers 
Storm  down  in  a  frenzied  rank, 

To  the  head  of  the  herd,  while  my  hungry  teeth 
Bite  blood  from  the  heaving  flank ! 

And  it 's  hey  and  ho  when  the  Dusk  has  set 
Pale  lamps  in  her  turrets  high. 

Homeward  again  where  a  far  light  calls. 
Under  a  tingling  sky  ! 


The  End  of  Life 

By  George  P.  West 


"And  for  all  men  the  end  of  life  is  death,  even  if  one  shut  one's  self  up  in  a 
closet.  Therefore  it  behooves  all  good  men  to  act  nobly,  and  to  bear  cheerfully 
zvhatever  the  gods  put  upon  them." — Demosthenes:  "On  the  Crown." 


FIRST  met  him  in  the 
Denver  office  of  my 
uncle,  a  managing  en- 
gineer who  stood  between 
certain  large  Rocky 
Mountain  mining  enter- 
prises and  their  English  stockholders. 

At  once  I  was  interested  and  im- 
pressed. He  was  obviously  an  English- 
man, and  of  the  type  that  artists  are  fond 
of  drawing.  Tall  and  lean,  with  the 
high,  narrow  head  and  aquiline  features 
of  his  class ;  there  was  a  lithe  strength 
and  poise  in  his  movements  that  at  once 
suggested  the  military  man,  while  his 
loose-fitting  gray  tweeds  and  silk  hat 
stamped  him  as  unmistakably  one  who 
knew  the  clubs  and  boulevards  of  the 
world's  capitals.  Something  in  the  soft 
and  rich  inflection  of  his  voice  and  the 
friendly  gleam  in  his  almost  childishly 
frank  eyes  that  accompanied  his  "How 
de'y  do,  sir,"  won  me  completely. 

"Major  Maitlandis  also  bound  for  the 
Cactus  mine,''  said  my  uncle,  "and  I 
hope  you  and  he  may  become  better 
acquainted.  My  nephew,  Major,  is  to 
spend  his  college  vacation  roughing  it  at 
the  Cactus." 

My  uncle  had  supplied  the  Britisher 
with  a  card  to  his  country  club,  and  we 
three  left  his  office  together  for  an  after- 
noon of  golf.  Later  we  were  to  dine  to- 
gether at  the  Denver  Club.  Major  Mait- 
land  played  excellently,  cutting  under  the 
club  bogey  and  winning  the  admiration 
of  a  small  gallery  of  young  women  and 
local  enthusiasts.  Later,  at  dinner,  his 
fine  frame  seemed  even  more  splendid 
in  the  evening  clothes  he  wore  with 
something  of  grace  and  distinction  that 


pleased  my  youthful  eye.  Finding  us 
sympathetic  listeners,  he  entertained  us 
with  humorous  stories  of  camp-life  in 
South  Africa.  When  we  asked  him  for 
an  account  of  his  own  part  in  the  defense 
of  Ladysmith  he  modestly  parried  our 
queries.  Then  of  a  sudden  I  thought 
his  gray  eyes  saddened. 

Major  Maitland  was  to  take  a  late  train 
that  night  for  Salt  Lake  City,  whence  he 
would  proceed  by  branch  lines  and  stage 
to  the  Cactus  mine,  a  large  copper  prop- 
erty in  the  desert  of  southwestern  Utah. 
I  was  to  follow  him  in  a  week,  and  we 
parted  with  the  expectation  of  meeting 
soon  again. 

"Queer  chaps,  these  Englishmen,"  said 
my  uncle  when  we  had  reached  his  apart- 
ments. "This  fellow  has  left  London  in 
the  height  of  the  season  and  come  clear 
out  here  because  of  an  absurd  notion 
that  he  wants  a  taste  of  life  in  an  Ameri- 
can mining  camp.  He  's  probably  been 
reading  Bret  Harte.  Chances  are  that 
after  a  week  or  two  of  the  real  thing 
he  '11  pack  his  Gladstone  bags  and  a 
month  from  now  will  be  dining  at  the 
Carleton  again.  I  never  knew  this  fel- 
low over  there,  but  he  brought  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  best  friends  in  London. 
Seems  like  a  decent  sort  of  chap.  I  'm 
awfully  afraid  he  '11  be  disappointed, 
though.  There 's  something  more  to 
mining  these  days  than  panning  gold 
nuggets  and  wearing  red  shirts.  I  sug- 
gested that  he  go  down  there  as  the 
guest  of  our  manager,  but  he  insisted 
that  he  wanted  to  do  his  share  of  the 
work  and  live  with  the  men  in  the  bunk- 
house." 

My  first  week  at  the  Cactus  mine  was 
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so  crowded  with  fresh  interests  for  me 
that  I  saw  or  thought  Httle  of  my  Eng- 
Hshman.  He  had  been  assigned  to  act 
as  assistant  time-keeper  at  the  mine, 
while  I  was  employed  at  the  mill,  a  mile 
and  a  half  further  down  the  mountain- 
side. I  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  his 
lean,  erect  figure,  clad  in  corduroy 
shooting  clothes  that  did  duty  as  a  work- 
ing costume.  His  room  in  the  bunk- 
house  was  opposite  mine,  but  he  was  sel- 
dom in  it,  preferring  to  spend  his  even- 
ings in  long  solitary  walks  out  into  the 
greasewood-grown  desert. 

It  was  a  desolate  enough  country — the 
broad  desert  valley  bounded  on  either 
side  by  ranges  of  weary  brown  hills. 
There  was  not  a  touch  of  green  in  the 
landscape,  and  the  summer  season  was 
marked  only  by  the  intense  heat  and  the 
activity  of  scorpions,  rattlesnakes  and 
jack  rabbits.  These  the  Britisher  hunted 
of  an  evening,  armed  with  a  shotgun 
which  he  had  brought  in  his  kit. 

I  soon  became  conscious  that  Maitland 
was  the  center  of  interest  in  the  little 
camp  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  His 
Oxford  accent  was  a  delight  to  the  hard- 
fisted  Irishmen,  Cornishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans who  ate  with  him,  and  they  soon 
learned  to  listen  for  him  as  he  took  his 
place  at  table.  His  most  commonplace 
utterance,  as  when  he  politely  said,  "I 
say,  old  chap,  you  might  just  pass  me  the 
bread,  if  you  will,"  created  inordinate 
merriment  which  he  either  failed  to  no- 
tice or  acknowledged  with  a  tolerant 
smile. 

In  his  work,  my  Boer-fighting  Eng- 
lishman was  unfortunate  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  story  of  how  he  had  tried 
to  hire  our  brawny,  bull-necked  mill  su- 
perintendent to  carry  his  bags  to  the 
bunkhouse  from  where  they  had  been 
dumped  at  the  side  of  the  track — this 
story,  enlarged  and  improved  by  the 
imagination  of  the  teller,  had  reached 
every  miner  and  roustabout  in  the  camp. 
It  naturally  cost  him  the  good-will  of 
that  officious  individual. 

"How  long  do  you  think  the  swell  will 
stick  it  out?"  was  a  frequent  query,  and 
the  young  company  doctor  had  a  bet  of 
ten  dollars  registered  with  the  head 
assayer  that  he  "would  n't  last  two 
weeks." 


"You  're  dead  wrong.  Jack,"  to  this 
had  replied  Bill  Easterley,  shift  boss  at 
the  mine.  "Guys  like  him  dont  know 
when  they  've  had  enough.  They  're  like 
bull  terriers.  You  can  tell  'em  every 
time  by  the  way  they  look  at  you." 

Easterley  was  correct.  "Lord"  Mait- 
land, as  he  was  now  generally  called, 
stayed  on  week  after  week,  replying 
cheerfully  to  all  questions  as  to  "how  he 
liked  it  by  this  time." 

"Greatest  fun  I  've  had  for  years,"  he 
would  answer.  "This  is  a  corking  coun- 
try— reminds  me  a  bit  of  South  Africa, 
ye  know.'' 

I  called  on  him  one  evening  in  his 
band-box  of  a  room  in  the  bunk-house. 
As  I  stood  before  the  open  door  I  saw 
him  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  iron  bunk, 
writing  materials  spread  out  before  him 
on  an  improvised  table  which  once  had 
been  a  packing  case.  Maitland's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  a  section  of  the  sage- 
brush-covered hillside  which  showed 
through  the  only  window.  As  he  turned 
toward  me  with  a  start,  I  thought  the 
frank  gray  depths  of  his  eyes  had  a  far- 
away expression. 

I  made  a  quick  inventory  of  the  room 
while  the  rite  of  filling  our  briars  from 
his  tobacco-pouch  was  in  progress.  On 
a  shelf  in  a  corner  lay  a  few  toilet  ar- 
ticles with  plain  heavy  silver  backs  and 
trimmings.  In  the  opposite  corner  were 
three  rude  shelves,  from  which  the  gilt- 
tooled  leather  bindings  of  perhaps  a 
score  of  books  looked  out  in  friendly  and 
inviting  fashion.  This,  with  one  chair 
and  the  iron  bunk,  was  all  the  room  con- 
tained. One  picture,  hanging  in  a  sim- 
ple gun-metal  frame  on  the  wall  at  the 
foot  of  the  bunk,  caught  my  eye  and 
held  it.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  woman 
of  perhaps  twenty-five  years,  certainly 
no  less,  I  thought.  She  was  as  dis- 
tinctively English  as  the  man  whose 
room  her  portrait  adorned  and  lit  up — 
(for  during  our  chat  I  became  conscious 
that  the  portrait  dominated  the  room  like 
a  presence).  She  leaned  comfortably 
back  in  a  wicker  porch  chair,  and  the 
long,  slender  hand,  drooped  over  the  arm 
of  the  chair,  suggested  a  repose  that 
spoke  of  self  mastery  and  complete  un- 
derstanding. The  other  hand  held  a 
book  in  her  lap.    A  low  brow,  calm  eyes, 
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a  simple  white  frock — this  was  the  pic- 
ture that  took  hold  on  my  imagination 
and  for  the  while  shut  out  the  four  walls 
and  the  heat  that  quivered  over  the 
desert  outside. 

My  host  and  I  talked  of  many  things. 
He  showed  a  quick  perception  of  Ameri- 
can traits  and  an  appreciation  for  Ameri- 
can achievements  that  one  did  not  ex- 
pect in  one  of  his  race.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  length  of  our  freight  trains,  the  size 
of  the  cars.  He  was  pleased  with  our 
workingmen,  and  told  how  slavish  and 
inefficient  were  those  of  his  own  country. 
It  was  late  when  I  rose  to  go,  and  from 
that  evening  we  were  frequently  together 
during  our  leisure  time. 

It  was  only  the  next  evening  that  I 
saw  the  truth  for  the  first  time,  and 
learned  that  my  friend  hated  America, 
hated  the  desert,  and  hated  the  life  he 
was  leading  with  a  passion  of  hatred  and 
disgust  that  was  difficult  to  understand. 
I  had  looked  up  from  a  letter  which  I 
was  writing  in  my  room  after  the  even- 
ing meal,  to  see  the  Englishman  pass  my 
window,  evidently  bent  on  one  of  his 
solitary  walks.  His  eyes  were  cast 
down,  and  not  only  in  his  face  but  in  his 
whole  gaunt  frame  was  the  most  elo- 
quent, albeit  unconscious,  expression  of 
misery  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  wit- 
ness. In  a  second  he  was  out  of  sight, 
and  I  heard  him  tramping  on  through 
the  greasewood.  But  his  face  was  with 
me  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  and 
I  could  not  rid  myself  of  the  unpleasant 
sensation  of  having  seen  a  proud  man's 
soul  laid  bare. 

How  stupid  I  had  been  to  think  him 
happy,  and  what  pluck  it  must  have  re- 
quired to  keep  up  that  cheerfulness 
which  had  won  him  the  regard  of  all 
the  camp !  My  boyish  heart  went  out  to 
him.  I  pictured  the  green  lawns  of  his 
home,  the  old  oaks  and  the  country 
places  and  the  gentle  people  among 
whom  his  early  life  must  have  been 
passed.  I  fell  to  wondering  what  had 
brought  him  to  Mammon,  to  this  desert 
mining  camp,  this  temple  erected  in  the 
great  American  wilderness.  How  ill-fitted 
he  was  to  endure  the  rough  life  of  the 
men  about  him,  men  who  had  been 
schooled  by  ten  generations  of  pioneers 


to  adapt  themselves  to  conditions  which 
changed  with  every  generation. 

Six  weeks  had  passed  since  Maitland's 
arrival,  and  now  I  shared  his  compan- 
ionship with  another.  He  was  an  under- 
sized Cockney,  sandy  -  complexioned. 
cheerful-visaged,  bred  up  in  the  streets 
of  London  and  further  hardened  by  six 
years  of  service  in  an  English  infantry 
regiment.  He  had  drifted  into  Utah 
from  the  coal  mines  of  British  Columbia, 
and  he  had  not  been  in  camp  thirty 
minutes  before  he  was  engaged  in  des- 
perate combat  with  a  drunken  miner  who 
had  said  things  derogatory  of  the  British 
empire  in  general  and  its  undersized  sub- 
ject before  him  in  particular. 

The  little  sandy-complexioned  man 
was  getting  much  the  worst  of  the  argu- 
ment when  Maitland  strode  around  the 
corner  of  the  company  boarding-house 
and  almost  stumbled  upon  his  prostrate 
figure  upon  which  the  victorious  Irish- 
man administered  deliberate  and  well- 
placed  kicks.  I  think  there  was  a  gleam 
in  the  eye  and  a  quality  in  the  voice  of 
the  ex-army  officer  that  carried  its  mes- 
sage even  to  the  untrained  brute  before 
him,  for  when  we  arrived  on  the  scene 
a  minute  later,  he  had  stolen  away  with- 
out a  word  and  the  little  Cockney  was 
telling  how  it  happened. 

"  'You  're  a  damned  Henglishman,'  he 
says  to  me. 

"  T  ham,'  says  I,  'an'  a  better  man 
than  ever  cyme  out  of  Ireland.* 

"  'Ye  lie,'  he  says,  and  I  ups  and  'its 
him.  I  '11  bet  'is  bloomin'  nose  is  bleedin* 
yet.  If  I  had  n't  tripped  on  the  syge- 
brush  I  'd  a  beat  him  black  and  blue,  sir. 
Your  English  yourself,  sir,  I  can  tell  it 
by  the  wye  you  speak,  sir.  If  you  should 
ever  need  the  services  of  a  good  man,  sir, 
just  call  on  Joe  Bolton.  That 's  me." 
And  with  this  he  marched  off  with  head 
in  the  air,  to  find  the  mine  foreman  and 
"ask  for  a  job."  He  was  given  a  shovel 
and  set  to  work  "mucking"  ore  in  the 
mine.  We  discovered  the  following  day 
that  he  had  installed  himself  in  our  wing 
of  the  bunkhouse,  and  soon  after  his  en- 
counter he  called  on  Maitland,  who  was 
chatting  with  me  in  his  room. 

The  Cockney  was  all  respect,  and  I 
learned  that  even  in  Utah  class  lines  held 
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firm.  We  talked  until  late  into  the 
night ;  Maitlancl's  pleasure  at  finding  a 
fellow  countryman  was  pathetic,  and  I 
could  see  that  the  names  of  London 
streets  and  places  that  fell  from  Bolton's 
lips  were  music  to  his  ears.  When  Bol- 
ton learned  that  Maitland  was  of  the 
army  his  respect  knew  no  bounds,  and 
from  that  evening  he  fell  down  and  wor- 
shiped at  the  tall  Englishman's  feet. 
Often  of  an  evening  the  two  would  sit 
or  walk  together,  and  the  names  of  far- 
off  places  and  curious  military  terms 
filled  their  speech,  so  that  I  felt  myself 
an  outsider.  Maitland's  manner  toward 
his  new  friend  was  kind,  almost  affec- 
tionate, but  I  noticed  that  the  little  miner 
never  presumed  on  it  to  become  intimate, 
and  when  strangers  were  about,  Joe 
would  stop  talking  and  become  deferen- 
tial at  once.  He  insisted  on  caring  for 
Maitland's  boots. 

The  growing  friendship  of  the  two  fel- 
low exiles  was  very  pretty  to  watch,  and 
I  used  to  like  to  see  them  together,  the 
one  tall,  dignified,  splendid,  showing  in 
every  movement  the  result  of  centuries 
of  careful  breeding — the  other  under- 
sized, underbred  in  every  feature, 
schooled  to  humble  himself  before  his 
betters,  but  ready  to  fight,  at  the  drop 
of  the  hat,  for  his  rights — both  British 
to  the  core. 

The  summer  days  came  and  went.  One 
evening  the  general  manager  of  the  Cac- 
tus Mines  and  Smelters  Company 
dropped  off  the  caboose  which  was  our 
sole  connecting  link  with  the  people 
across  the  mountains  and  the  God's 
country  in  which  they  lived,  the  country 
of  vestibuled  trains  and  comfortable 
cities  and  pleasant  homes.  His  Putnam 
boots  had  scarcely  touched  the  sand  when 
his  eye  caught  the  dense  column  of  black 
smoke  pouring  from  the  mill  stacks,  and 
five  minutes  later  he  had  ordered  the 
chief  fireman  discharged.  Economy 
now  became  the  watchword  for  superin- 
tendents and  foremen. 

The  time-keeping  department  suffered 
with  the  others,  and  a  week  after  the 
manager  had  come  and  gone,  "Lord" 
Maitland  received  orders  to  report  to  the 
mill  superintendent.  He  was  assigned' 
to  the  launders  in  the  basement  of  the 


mill,  where,  with  water  dripping  from 
every  crack  in  the  ceiling,  the  long 
wooden  troughs  carried  out  the  waste 
sand,  while  the  rich  copper  concentrates 
flowed  down  other  launders  of  steel  into 
the  waiting  cars.  It  was  Maitland's  duty 
to  keep  these  launders  from  "choking," 
and  to  push  the  loaded  cars,  each  filled 
with  two  tons  of  concentrates,  along  a 
track  to  the  elevator-shaft,  where  they 
were  hoisted  and  dumped  into  the  ore- 
bins,  ready  for  shipment  to  the  great 
smelters  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

Of  all  the  work  in  the  camp,  this  was 
the  most  irksome  and  disagreeable.  The 
cars  loaded  with  "concentrates"  were 
heavy,  and  to  push  them  taxed  a  strong 
man's  strength.  The  launders,  supplied 
with  too  thin  a  stream  of  water  to 
carry  the  ore  along,  choked  continually 
and  in  three  minutes  would  spill  enough 
sand  on  the  floor  to  keep  Maitland  busy 
at  work  with  wheelbarrow  and  shovel 
for  an  hour.  Oilskins  were  a  necessity, 
and  when  the  end  of. a  shift  came  Mait- 
land was  wet  through  to  the  skin.  The 
mill  ran  night  and  day,  and  Sunday  rest 
was  unknown.  Every  two  weeks  Mait- 
land "changed  shifts"  with  the  rest  of  us, 
and  his  first  fortnight  at  this  work  was 
spent  on  the  "graveyard  shift,"  from 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  till  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Even  among  the  hardened  miners  and 
mill  men  few  could  be  found  who  would 
do  this  work,  and  "the  Englishman's 
hard  luck"  occasioned  no  little  gossip. 
When  he  entered  the  bunkhouse  in  the 
morning  after  a  night  in  the  mill,  his 
clothes  dripping,  his  tall  figure  stiff  and 
numb  with  the  heavy  shoveling,  the 
strain  of  pushing  the  loaded  cars — the 
men  assembled  in  the  large  and  dirty 
living  room  through  which  he  passed  on 
his  way  to  his  room,  were  loud  and  pro- 
fane in  their  denunciation  of  those  who 
had  assigned  him  to  this  work. 

"They  aint  givin'  the  swell  a  square 
deal,"  said  one  of  them,  an  old  steam- 
shovel  man  who  had  seen  service  in  the 
iron  mines  of  Michigan.  "That  cuss  of 
a  mill  boss  is  behind  this.  He  aint  never 
forgot  the  time  Maitland  wanted  to  hire 
him  to  move  them  trunks." 

Maitland  and  I  were  walking  from  the 
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mill  to  the  bunkhouse  at  the  end  of  our 
shift  one  evening  several  weeks  later, 
when  we  caught  sight  of  a  miner  in  ore- 
stained  overalls  running  swiftly  down  the 
hill  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel 
through  which  the  mine  was  operated. 
He  plowed  through  the  greasewood  with 
rapid  strides.  We  saw  that  he  was  ex- 
cited. 

"Seen  the  doctor?"  he  called  hoarsely. 
"No?  Big  cave-in  on  sixth  level.  Little 
Englishman  about  done  for,"  he  panted, 
and  ran  past  us  toward  the  cottage  occu- 
pied by  the  young  company  surgeon. 
Maitland  broke  off  through  the  grease- 
wood,  toward  the  tunnel  opening,  with- 
out a  word,  running  clumsily  in  his 
heavy  boots  and  water-soaked  clothes. 
I  followed  him.  We  just  caught  the  rear 
of  a  train  of  empty  ore-cars  as  it  dis- 
appeared into  the  tunnel,  and  for  five 
minutes  we  were  jolted  rapidly  along 
the  uneven  track,  through  the  intense 
darkness,  pulled  at  express  speed  by  ihe 
diminutive  electric  traction  engine.  The 
incandescent  lamps  of  station  after  sta- 
tion flashed  past,  and  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  group  after  group  of  miners, 
their  bodies  casting  great  shadows  on 
the  walls  of  the  cavernous  stopes.  On 
and  on  we  sped,  gripping  hard  on  the 
iron  hand-rail  of  the  last  car,  until  at  last 
the  train  gained  the  face  of  the  tunnel 
and  stopped  with  a  jerk. 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  Maiiland. 

A  trammer  pointed  down  the  track  to 
our  right,  and  with  lighted  candles  we 
groped  our  way  along  the  low  drift  to 
where,  as  the  tunnel  widened  into  stopes, 
we  saw  the  flickering  of  many  candles. 
A  dozen  miners  stood  soberly  about  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  little  Cockney, 
while  a  great  pile  of  sand  and  rock 
blocked  the  passageway  beyond  and 
showed  us  where  the  roof  of  the  tunnel 
had  fallen.  Two  miners  supported  Bol- 
ton's head,  while  Easterley  forced  whisky 
down  his  throat.  Maitland  knelt  by  his 
side,  and  we  all  waited  in  silence  until 
the  doctor  came.  He  was  fat,  rosy- 
cheeked  and  beardless,  and  as  he  came 
running  toward  us  I  could  think  of  noth- 
else  than  an  excited  undergraduate.  Me 
made  a  hasty  examination. 

"Carry  him  out  to  the  face  of  the  tun- 


nel," he  ordered.  Maitland's  eyes  were 
on  him.  "Right  hip  broken  and  right 
side  crushed,"  he  replied  to  the  question 
he  saw  in  their  anxious  gaze.  "I  'm 
afraid  he  's  all  in,"  he  added  soberly. 

The  tall  Britisher  stooped  and  tenderly 
lifted  the  limp  figure  in  his  arms,  and 
lighted  by  the  candles  of  the  men,  we 
made  our  way  back  to  where  a  train  of 
empty  cars  awaited  us.  Bolton  was  laid 
in  one  of  these,  his  head  on  Maitland's 
lap.  His  breath  came  in  short,  quick 
gasps,  and  he  moaned  softly.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  Maitland  again  took 
him  in  his  arms,  and  the  doctor  and  I 
followed  him  down  the  hillside  and  into 
the  bunkhouse.  Maitland  strode  into  his 
own  room,  and  laid  his  burden  upon  the 
bunk. 

All  night  he  sat  with  the  doctor  at  the 
side  of  the  bunk,  where  I  left  him  at 
midnight  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of  sleep. 
When  I  re-entered  the  room  at  sunrise, 
the  .doctor's  hypodermics  had  had  their 
effect,  and  Maitland  whispered  to  me 
that  Bolton  was  conscious. 

"Has  n't  long  to  live,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "Surgical  shock  too  much  for  him, 
and  there  's  a  hemorrhage  of  the  right 
lung.  My  God,  Crockett,  this  is  my  first 
death !" 

The  sweat  stood  out  on  his  fore- 
head. 

"Listen,"  said  Maitland  softly. 

"Good  bye  Dollie,  I  must  leave  you," 
sang  Bolton,  his  voice  weak,  his  eyes 
wide  open  and  lit  by  the  fever,  — 

"Though  it  breaks  my  heart  to  go. 
Good  bye,  Dollie,  I  am  needed, 

At  the  front  to  fight  the  foe, — " 

"It 's  the  song  we  sang  during  the  war 
when  the  transports  were  leaving  Ply- 
mouth," whispered  Maitland. 

"O,  hello.  Major.  I  did  n't  know  you 
were  here," — Bolton  tried  to  sit  up  in 
bed,  but  a  fit  of  coughing  forced  him 
back.  "What  have  they  done  to  me, 
Major,"  he  continued.  "It  would  n't 
have  'appcned  this  wye  back  in  Eng- 
land, sir." 

He  lay  breathing  hard  and  did  not 
speak  for  a  time.     Then — 

"I  would  ha'  licked  the  dye-lights  hout 
bf  that  Hirish  chap  if  I  'ad  n't  tripped  on 
the  sy-ge-brush. 
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"  'You  're  a  damned  Henglishman,'  he 
says,  and  I  up  and  'its  'im,  and  'its  'im 
'ard.  Just  then  you  come  up,  Major,  or 
I'd  a  beat— I  'd  a  beat—" 

Again  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  cut 
him  short,  and  jerked  him  half  up  from 
the  pillow.  Maitland,  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  bunk,  threw  a  supporting  arm 
about  his  shoulders,  and  wiped  away  the 
red  stream  that  spurted  from  his  mouth. 
There  was  a  short  struggle,  and  the  boy 
lay  still  in  Maitland's  arms. 

"Poor  chap,  poor  little  chap!"  said 
Maitland. 

The  doctor  and  I  rose  and  tip-toed 
from  the  room.  He  was  trembling,  and 
with  unsteady  hand  drained  the  liquor 
glass  which  I  had  filled  for  him. 

That  afternoon  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Joe  Bolton  was  returned  to  earth  on  the 
hill-side  above  the  camp. 

There  came  a  night  when  the  huge, 
rolls  which  crushed  the  ore  before  it 
came  to  the  jigs  and  tables,  broke  down, 
and  for  an  hour  the  mill  ceased  its  steady 
roar.  While  millwrights  worked  like 
demons  to  repair  the  damage,  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  interruption  to  leave  the 
mill  and  walk  out  into  the  moonlit  desert 
thankful  for  a  few  moments  of  idleness 
during  which  I  might  breathe  in  the 
strange  beauty  of  the  desert  night. 

High  in  the  air^  silhouetted  against  the 
purple  sky,  rose  the  ore  bins,  erected 
over  the  railroad  tracks  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  mill.  A  trestle  connected 
them  with  the  elevator  shaft  and,  lean- 
ing on  the  railing  of  this  trestle,  I  now 
caught  sight  of  the  motionless  figure  of 
Maitland.  In  another  minute  I  had 
scaled  the  ladder  and  joined  him,  and 
silently  we  stood  looking  out  over  the 
wilderness  before  us. 

At  our  feet  slept  the  settlement  of 
white  tents  and  rude  shacks,  while 
stretching  away  to  the  dark  bulk  of  the 
Wah  Wah  mountains  lay  the  desert,  lit 
by  the  moon  which  hung  just  above  a 
saddle  in  the  mountains.  Its  silver  light 
reflected  itself  in  the  stream  of  waste 
water  that  led  out  from  the  mill  like  a 
pearl-hued  ribbon  to  where  it  was  drunk 
up  eagerly  by  the  hot  sand.  At  our  backs 
rose  the  mill,  with  the  San  Francisco 
mountains  towering  in  huge  bulk  beyond. 


"I  wish  you  could  see  our  little  Eng- 
land," said  Maitland,  and  at  once  I  for- 
got the  desert  and  was  halfway  across 
the  world  with  the  man  at  my  side. 

"It  lies  beyond  those  mountains,  and 
beyond  all  this  desolate  country,  and  be- 
yond the  sea,"  he  continued,  "and  the 
same  moon  is  shining  there  now.  Its  light 
will  be  coming  down  through  the  beaches 
of  my  old  home  at  this  very  minute,  and 
I  can  see  the  old  brick  house  with  its 
vines,  and  the  smooth  lawns,  and  the 
statue  on  the  terrace.  There  is  a  little 
lagoon  back  of  the  house,  and  a  boat 
landing.  I  can  see  the  place  as  it  might 
be  this — this  very  evening.  Lights  in 
the  old  house,  and  figures  on  the  ter- 
race, the  men  in  evening  clothes  and  the 
women  in  soft  white  gowns,  chatting  of 
tennis  and  rowing,  and  all  those  things. 
My  father  will  be  sitting  at  one  side  with 
the  village  rector  and  two  or  three  of  his 
military  friends,  and  they  will  talk  of 
the  new  army  bill  and  of  the  situation  in 
Egypt. 

"I  wish  you  knew  our  English  wo- 
men, Crockett, — I  think  you  would  like 
them.  They  are  quiet,  and  have  low, 
sweet  voices,  and  a  few  are  very  beau- 
tiful." 

He  fell  silent,  and  we  stood  motion- 
less, looking  out  over  the  valley.  The 
moon  had  set,  and  the  purple  sky  had 
begun  to  lighten  in  the  east,  so  that  the 
jagged  sky-line  of  mountains  showed 
clear  above  us.  From  the  camp  below 
came  the  mournful,  discordant  bray  of 
a  burro,  welcoming  the  arrival  of  an- 
other day. 

Behind  us  the  mill  suddenly  woke  into 
life,  and  the  dull  roar  of  the  starting 
machinery  broke  harshly  upon  our  ears. 
I  heard  a  footstep  on  the  platform  be- 
hind us,  and  turned  to  be  confronted  by 
the  surly  face  of  Peterson,  the  mill  sup- 
erintendent. Maitland  gave  a  quick 
start. 

"What  thejiell  are  you  fellows  doing 
here?"  shouted  Peterson.  "Come  now, 
shin  down  out  of  here  and  get  a  move 
on  you !" 

We  followed  him  in  silence  down  the 
ladder  and  into  the  mill.  Here  we  found 
the  shaking  launders  motionless,  while 
streams  of  ore  and  water  rushed  out  on 
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the  floor  of  the  mill.  The  belts  had 
sHpped  from  the  pulley  wheels  when  the 
motors  started,  and  all  the  output  of 
concentrates  poured  out  on  the  floor  at 
our  feet. 

"Take  a  hand,  Crockett.  Turn  that 
pulley,"  shouted  Peterson.  "Here  you, 
Maitland,  pull  on  this  belt  when  I  say 
the  word.     Now  then  !" 

The  tall  Britisher  grasped  the  belt  and 
at  the  signal  threw  himself  back  with 
all  his  untrained  strength.  The  belt 
slipped,  and  he  went  down  on  his  back 
with  a  crash.  I  saw  fire  gleam  from  Pet- 
erson's eyes.  As  Maitland  regained  his 
feet,  Peterson  grasped  him  violently  by 
the  arm,  and  half-pulled,  half-jerked  him 
to  where  the  belt  lay. 

"Take  hold !"'  he  shouted,  his  dark 
face  aglow  with  passion.  The  blood 
mounted  to  my  head,  and  I  was  about  to 
step  between  the  two  when  there  was  a 
quick  swing  of  Maitland's  long  right 
arm,  and  Peterson  lay  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor. 

Maitland  stood  with  pale  face,  his  eyes 
set,  his  breath  coming  heavily,  his  whole 
body  trembling.  As  Peterson  slowly  rose 
his  rage  was  terrible  to  see.  I  expected 
him  to  spring  upon  the  Englishman,  but 
he  stood  silent  and  the  two  watched  each 
other  while  my  heart  stood  still.  Then 
with  a  self  control  that  I  could  not  but 
admire,  Peterson  picked  up  the  belt,  I 
sprang  to  the  pulley,  and  in  a  moment 
the  launder  was  in  motion. 

Maitland  applied  for  his  time  check 
when  the  office  was  opened  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  when  I  awoke  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  entered  his  room  I 
found  him  dressed  as  I  had  first  seen 
him  in  Denver,  He  told  me  he  had 
packed  his  bags  and  trunk,  and  pur- 
chased a  ticket  for  Salt  Lake  City.  As 
the  ore  train  started  that  evening  on  its 
journey  across  the  mountains,  Maitland 
stood  on  the  rear  platform  of  the  ca- 
boose, waving  a  farewell  to  the  only 
friend  he  had  in  all  the  continent.  My 
eyes  followed  the  tall  figure  till  the  ca- 
boose disappeared  around  a  spur  of  the 
weary  brown  hills. 

"I  shall  join  your  American  army,"  he 
had  told  me  at  parting.  "At  least  I  should 
have  an  equal  chance  with  the  others, 


and  it  may  be  I  can  win  a  commission." 
Why  did  he  not  return  to  England? 
The  question  had  come  to  my  lips  a 
score  of  times,  only  to  be  beaten  back  by 
respect  for  his  silence. 

A  month  later  I  had  re-entered  col- 
lege and  became  once  more  absorbed  in 
the  daily  round  of  undergraduate  life.  I 
had  well-nigh  forgotten  my  Englishman, 
when  one  Sunday  morning  toward  the 
close  of  the  second  term  I  read  the  fol- 
lowing cablegram  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper : 

Manila,  P.  I.,  May  18:  Despatches  have 
been  received  at  army  headquarters  here, 
giving  full  details  of  the  skirmish  between 
American  troops  and  natives  which  oc- 
curred recently  at  Malako  settlement,  in 
the  island  of  Mindanao.  It  develops  that 
the  affair  was  of  small  consequence.  A 
handful  of  natives  armed  with  Remington 
rifles  attacked  the  outposts  of  K  company, 
which  was  encamped  in  the  village.  Pri- 
vate Maitland,  who  was  on  guard  duty, 
was  fatally  shot  in  the  fight.  He  had 
made  a  determined  stand,  which  had  evi- 
dently checked  the  rush  of  the  attacking 
force.  At  the  first  shot  the  troops  respond- 
ed, and  drove  the  natives  back,  killing 
ten  and  wounding  others. 

The  unfortunate  Maitland  left  no  letters 
or  other  records  which  would  aid  in  locat- 
ing relatives.  He  was  of  English  birth, 
and  a  photograph  of  a  young  woman  found 
in  his  kit  bore  the  name  of  a  London  pho- 
tographer. The  remains  will  be  buried 
with  military  honors  in  Mindanao.  The 
military  authorities  have  requested  that 
Maitland's  description  be  published,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  his  relatives.  Maitland 
was  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  with 
gray  eyes,  light  hair,  and  regular,  aquiline 
features.  He  seemed  a  man  of  some  edu- 
cation. 

My  heart  sank  as  I  read.  Poor  Mait- 
land was  never  to  see  his  English  home 
again.  Somewhere  in  Old  England  a 
mother's  heart  would  be  breaking  if  she 
knew.  And  what  of  the  girl  in  the  wick- 
er chair?    I  felt  sure  that  she  would  care. 

I  sent  the  despatch  to  my  uncle  in 
Denver,  and  six  weeks  later  I  received 
from  him  a  clipping  from  the  London 
Times.    I  read  it  eagerly: 

It  has  developed  that  the  man  Maitland, 
who  was  killed  some  two  months  ago  while 
serving  as  a  private  soldier  with  the 
American  army  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
was  none  other  than  Sir  Lloyd  Keith  Malt- 
land,  formerly  Major  in  his  Majesty's 
Guards. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  Major  Mait- 
land  was  among  those  who  won  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  for  gallantry  during  the  Boer 
uprising,  and  for  a  time  there  was  no 
more  promising  figure  in  British  military 
circles.  His  resignation  from  the  army 
when  his  career  had  begun  so  auspiciously, 
and  just  after  the  announcement  of  his 
engagement  to  Miss  Edith  Longely,  daugh- 
ter of  an  official  high  in  the  counsels  of 
the  war  ministry,  was  an  eight-day  sen- 
sation in  military  and  social  circles. 

It  was  generally  known  that  Major  Mait- 
land's  downfall  was  due  to  a  physical  en- 
counter with  a  high  official  in  the  war 
office,  during  which  the  lie  was  passed, 
and  the  official  was  rendered  unconscious 
by  a  blow  from  Maitland's  fist.  General 
Maitland,  father  of  the  young  man,  and 
himself  a  leader  in  the  ministry  of  last 
year,  commanded  his  son  to  apologize,  and 
upon  the  latter  s  refusal  he  was  disin- 
herited  and   compelled   to   resign.      Major 


Maitland  left  England,  and  it  seems  that 
after  several  months  of  hardship  in  the 
mining  camps  of  the  United  States,  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  American  army. 

General  Maitland  sailed  yesterday  for 
New  York,  whence  he  will  proceed  to  San 
Francisco.  He  will  return  with  the  body  of 
his  son,  who  will  be  buried  in  the  family 
vault  at  Ashbury. 

Several  years  have  passed  since  I  bade 
farewell  to  Maitland  in  that  Utah  min- 
ing camp.  Some  day,  when  the  passing 
years  have  robbed  memory  of  a  little  of 
its  bitterness,  I  am  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  a  country  house  in  old  England,  and 
to  white-haired  parents  and  a  woman 
with  a  low  brow  and  calm  eyes  it  will  be 
my  privilege  to  tell  how  cheerfully 
"Lord"  Maitland  bore  what  the  gods 
had  put  upon  him. 


Morning  in  the  Mountains 

By  Mary  J.  Safford 

Like  islands  from  a  surging  sea, 

The  mountain  peaks  rise  one  by  one, 

The  floating  mists  drift  eerily, 
Before  the  arrows  of  the  sun. 


Now  rose  and  gold  hues  tinge  the  gray. 
The  Erl  King's  cohorts  break  and  flee, 

The  birds'  glad  chorus  greets  the  day, 

And  morning  dawns  o'er  land  and  sea. 


The  Requiem  of  the  Big  Heart 

By  Charles  Badger  Clark,  Jr. 

Up  the  sun-beat  hill  we  will  carry  him ; 
'Neath  a  grim,  spiked  yucca  w^e'll  bury  him 

And  his  grave  w^ill  be  hard  to  find ; 
But  his  pet  hawse  whickers  the  whole  day  long. 
And  the  boys  speak  soft  and  the  work  goes  wrong. 
And  the  night  don't  bring  neither  laugh  nor  song, 

For  his  heart  it  w^as  big  and  kind. 

There's  never  a  woman  to  cry  for  him ; 
Just  the  dry  range  wind  it  w^ill  sigh  for  him, 

And  us  few  that  he's  left  behind. 
There's  never  a  parson  to  talk  and  pray, 
Nor  a  hint  of  a  grief  in  the  glarin'  day. 
But  w^e  frown  while  w^e  shovel  the  sand  away. 

For  his  heart  it  vv^as  big  and  kind. 

All  his  tale  w^ill  go  to  the  sand  with  him — 

'Cept  the  part  that  showed  like  a  brand  with  him — 

For  his  mouth  never  bragged  nor  whined  ; 
But  we  read  on  the  face  that  is  still  and  pale, 
How^  his  game  w^as  to  lose  and  his  luck  to  fail, 
And  his  life  was  a  night  on  a  rain-swep*  trail, 

Yet  his  heart  it  was  big  and  kind. 

There  is  some  that  would  see  only  wrong  in  him, 
'Cause  that  thirst  of  hell  was  so  strong  in  him. 

And  his  good  they  would  never  mind ; 
But  we  all  take  falls  from  the  trail  we  plan 
And,  though  mebbe  he  slipped  in  the  race  he  ran. 
When  he  fell  like  a  beast  he'd  get  up  like  a  man. 

And  his  heart  it  was  big  and  kind. 

It's  the  \aat  of  the  good,  bright  sun  for  him. 
And  the  last,  dim  chance  it  is  done  for  him, 

And  the  rest  of  his  trail  is  blind ; 
So  the  poor,  blurred  life,  that  we  kaint  see  through. 
With  its  weak  and  strong  and  its  false  and  true, 
Our  God  of  the  Open,  we'll  leave  to  You, 

For  Your  heart  it  is  big  and  kind. 


Wellington  Graves,  Collector 

By  Minnie  Barbour  Adams 

Author  of  'The  Pot  Boiler,"  "Lady  Alden  Stops  Off."  etc. 


FOUND  it  difficult  to 
quietly  and  decorously 
mount  the  stone  steps 
while  every  nerve  and 
muscle  incited  me  to  clear 
4?  the  whole  imposing  flight 
with  one  bound;  but  I  felt  that 
I  must  restrain  myself,  for  I  was  in 
full  view  of  a  hundred  lace-begoggled 
windows,  any  one  of  which  might  be  a 
screen  for  critical  eyes. 

I  rang  the  bell  and,  as  I  waited,  looked 
contentedly  out  over  a  rain-washed,  sun- 
kissed  world ;  and  it  was  fair  in  my 
sight.  The  birds  carolled  melodiously 
in  a  near-by  tree,  and  the  water  from  a 
recent  shower  rippled  and  tinkled  mu- 
sically and  reflected  the  azure. 

"Miss  Ruth?"  I  demanded  of  the  black 
onyx  statuette  who  opened  the  door. 

"She's  not  at  home,  sah.  Sorry,  sah ; 
but " 

"Where's  she  gone?"  I  asked  hope- 
fully. 

"Automobeelin'  with 
Van  Sant.  Wont  be 
maybe  not  then,"  was 
reply. 

My  heart  sank.  Was  it  for  this  I  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Buffalo?  Was 
it  for  this  I  had  made  an  elaborate  toilet, 
even  adding  a  beautiful  gardenia  to  my 
buttonhole?  Of  course  I  should  have 
wired ;  but  was  a  fellow  never  to  plan  a 
little  surprise  without  running  the  risk 
of  being  the  surprised  one  himself?  But, 
hold!  Possibly  I  had  not  yet  reached 
the  heart  of  the  calamity. 

"Was — ah — was  there  any  one  else 
along?"  I  faltered.  Sympathy  shone 
true  in  the  eyes  of  the  statuette. 

"I  think  that  young  fellah  from  Eng- 
land— Any  name,  sah?"  he  asked  hastily 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
home  all  day ; 
his    ambiguous 


as  I  turned  away,  a  green  mist  before  my 
eyes. 

"Silly,  blundering  idiot!"  I  groaned. 

"Would  you  mind  repeating  it,  sah?" 
he  begged,  scratching  his  head,  a  puz- 
zled look  on  his  face. 

"Either — all  three !"  I  snapped  as  I 
stumbled  down  the  steps. 

Heavens !  What  should  I  do  with  my- 
self? It  was  confoundedly  hot;  the 
streets  were  flooded  with  dirty  water 
from  the  entirely  unnecessary  rain  we  had 
had  that  morning,  and  the  steam  rising 
from  the  pavement  made  it  almost  un- 
bearable; and  the  tree  beneath  which  I 
paused  a  moment  while  trying  to  decide 
what  to  do  was  full  of  chattering,  quar- 
reling sparrows,  their  discordant  notes 
making  thought  an  impossibility.  Had 
they  stopped  their  fighting  long  enough 
to  listen,  they  could  have  added  some 
very  effective  words  to  their  vocabulary. 

I  wandered  on  to  a  little  park  and 
sank  wearily  into  a  seat  at  its  edge.  I 
had  never  been  so  disappointed  in  my 
life.  That  mine  that  did  n't  pan  out ; 
that  horse  that  did  n't  win ;  and,  going 
back  to  the  callow  age,  that  prize  I 
had  n't  won,  and  that  picnic  I  could  n't 
attend  on  account  of  an  aching  tooth; 
compared  to  this  they  were  nothing. 
And  that  "fellah  from  England";  some 
monocled  lordling,  no  doubt;  and  what 
chance  had  good  American  brain  and 
brawn  against  a  title ! 

"Confound  the  infernal  luck !''  I  cried 
hotly,  stamping  my  foot. 

A  small  boy,  kneeling  in  the  water, 
damming  the  crescent-shaped  opening  at 
the  edge  of  the  walk,  looked  intently  at 
me  for  a  moment,  his  lips  moving. 

"What's  the  matter  with  yeh ;  mad?" 
he  asked  sociably,  banking  mud  against 
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a  barrel  stave  that  he  had  propped  up 
before  the  sewer  opening. 

"Yes;  pretty  mad,"  I  admitted,  and  fell 
to  thinking  again.  Why  had  n't  I  let 
her  know  I  was  coming?  I  wondered  if 
the  Van  Sant  household,  wherever  that 
might  be,  would  know  their  destination ; 
then  I  could  telephone  or  wire — .  But, 
what  was  the  use,  with  that  "fellah  from 
England"  along? 

"Say!  What  is  the  matter  with  yeh?" 
demanded  the  boy,  eyeing  me  curiously. 
"Dont  yeh  see  that  youah  feet  ah  in  my 
pond  ?" 

So  they  were.  The  boy's  "damming'* 
had  been  more  successful  than  mine,  and 
I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  lapidly  widen- 
ing lake. 

"Say!  Le's  play  you  was  on  a  sink- 
ing ship,  an'  I  was  a  life-savin'  crew ; 
will  yeh  ?"  he  coaxed,  with  shining  eyes. 

I  agreed,  idly  curious  as  to  the  rescue. 
He  inspected  his  dam,  and  then,  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  walk,  began  rapidly 
tying  some  pieces  of  string  together.  A 
child's  wooden  ten-pin,  brought  down 
by  the  flood,  was  tied  to  the  end. 

"Now  fiah  youah  signal  gun,"  he  com- 
manded; and  I  boomed  out  a  deep, 
mournful  cry  for  help.  Instantly  there 
was  great  excitement  on  the  shore ;  with 
much  running  about  and  many  orders 
shouted  in  a  hoarse,  gruff  voice. 

"Do  it  again!"  he  cried  breathlessly; 
and,  once  more,  the  appealing  cry  rang 
over  the  water,  seeming  to  redouble  the 
frenzy  on  the  shore.  Another  barrel 
stave,  evidently  the  lifeboat,  was  run 
down  the  beach,  accompanied  by  many 
orders  and  much  exertion ;  and  I 
watched  the  preparations  for  rescue,  my 
feet  drawn  up  on  the  bench  beside  me, 
my  hat  on  the  back  of  my  head,  and  the 
keen  edge  of  my  disappointment  dulled. 

"Do  it  again,  and  then  I  '11  fiah  the 
rocket!"  he  shouted,  I  boomed,  and  be- 
fore the  blood-congealing  "o-o-o-oom" 
at  the  end  died  away,  the  wet,  muddy 
tenpin  rocket,  with  its  tail-like  life  line, 
landed  full  against  my  white  waistcoat. 

The  language  I  chose  with  which  to 
express  my  feelings  was  not  such  as  onp 
would  expect  from  a  man  facing  death, 
and  I  was  thankful  that  the  rest  of  the 
crew  had  perished;  but  I  held  manfully 


to  the  rocket.  The  life  saver  tied  the 
other  end  to  a  tree,  sprang  into  the  boat, 
and,  with  a  lath  and  a  small  branch 
broken  surreptitiously  from  a  nearby 
shrub,  commenced  his  perilous  battle 
with  the  waves. 

He  scrubbed  along  through  the  dirty 
puddle,  having  great  ado  to  keep  the 
stave  under  him,  and  the  line,  to  which 
he  was  supposed  to  be  fastened,  directly 
overhead ;  and  shouting  words  of  en- 
couragement to  which  I  faintly  re- 
sponded. 

"Ship  ahoy  !"  he  spluttered  at  last ;  for, 
owing  either  to  the  choppy  sea  or  to  his 
inability  to  handle  the  oars,  he  was  lib- 
erally bespattered  with  the  "raging 
main.'' 

"Life-boat  ahoy!"  I  returned,  and  he 
drew  alongside.  After  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, owing  to  the  waves  rocking  his 
boat,  he  clambered  up  beside  me,  touched 
his  scrap  of  a  cap,  and  we  gravely  shook 
hands. 

"The  crew  and  passengers,  sah?"  he 
asked. 

"All  swept  overboard,"  I  returned, 
wringing  my  hands.  "Probably  sailing 
down  yon  dark  and  noisome  sewer  by 
this  time."  The  captain  of  the  life- 
saving  crew  looked  his  disapproval  at 
my  flippancy,  but  decided  to  overlook  it. 

"We  'd  better  be  going,  sah,"  he  sug- 
gested, again  touching  his  cap.  "Ship's 
going  to  pieces  very  fast,  sah,"  and  he 
violently  joggled  the  seat.  I  admitted 
that  I  had  no  false  notions  about  sticking 
to  the  ship,  and  was  ready  to  leave  her 
at  any  time. 

"Any  valuables  yeh  want  to  save, 
sah?"  he  asked  respectfully. 

"I  have  them  all  stored  about  my  per- 
son," I  replied;  "with  the  exception  of  a 
parrot,  my  mother-in-law  and" — with 
sudden  heat — "a  buttinsky  from  Eng- 
land, that  I  have  in  the  hold." 

"Will  yeh— ah— entah  the  Hfe-boat?" 
he  inquired,  hesitatingly. 

"Not  on  your  tintype!"  I  returned 
promptly.  "I  '11  go  down  with  the  ship 
before  I  '11  mop  up  your  muddy  harbor 
with  my  new  spring  suit." 

"The  breeches-buoy?"  he  .suggested 
anxiously. 

What  he  would  have  done,  or  in  what 
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condition  I  would  have  reached  dry  land, 
I  do  not  know,  for  there  came  the  gurgle 
of  running  water  and,  even  while  we 
stared,  the  boy  in  a  rage,  I  in  extrava- 
gant joy,  the  ocean  rippled  joyously 
around  the  end  of  the  barrel  stave  and 
down  in  the  sewer,  leaving  the  ship  and 
life-boat  high  and  dry. 

"Confound  the  infernal  luck !"  cried 
the  boy,  stamping  his  foot,  his  eyes 
moodily  bent  on  the  late  ocean  bed ;  and 
I  recognized  both  words  and  actions 
with  a  blush  of  shame. 

"What  '11  we  do  now?"  he  whined  dis- 
consolately. 

I  had  nothing  to  offer  and  now,  that 
the  excitement  was  over,  my  disappoint- 
ment again  obtruded  itself. 

"I  know,"  cried  the  boy  hopefully. 
"Theah  's  lots  of  wattah  comin',  and  le's 
play  we  ah  in  Holland,  an'  le's  build  a 
dyke?" 

"All  right,"  I  agreed.  "But  remem- 
ber, I  'm  the  overseer ;  I  wont  sling  any 
mud."  He  looked  a  little  disappointed, 
but  went  bravely  to  work,  and  we  soon 
had  a  dyke  that  I  wa?  really  proud  of ; 
and  another  ocean  was  slowly  forming. 

"I  'm  a  goin'  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
dyke  an'  stick  my  ahm  in  it,  just  like  that 
othah  boy  did,"  he  had  just  announced, 
when  we  were  startled  by  a  peremptory 
voice  behind  us. 

"What  in  thunder  are  you  doing?"  de- 
manded the  park  policeman.  "Let  that 
water  out  of  that  most  mighty  quick,  or 
I  '11—" 

"Not  on  your  tintype!"  declared  the 
boy  hotly,  squaring  his  shoulders  and 
doubling  his  grimy  little  fists. 

"I  '11  attract  his  attention  and  let  you 
escape,''  I  offered  generously  to  the  po- 
liceman. 

"Oh,  I  '11  trust  to  my  legs  for  that," 
he  returned,  laughing.  And  with  one 
stroke  of  his  big  foot  swept  away  the 
dyke,  and  Holland  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
the  sea. 

I  had  to  forcibly  restrain  the  builder 
or  he  would  have  flung  a  large  portion 
of  both  at  the  departing  policeman ;  and, 
while  thus  engaged,  I  had  to  also  listen 
to  a  very  correct  version  of  my  remarks 
when  the  rocket  struck  my  person. 

"See  here,  son,"  I  said  when  he  had 
calmed  down  a  bit,  and  we  were  sitting 


disconsolately  side  by  side  on  the  bench ; 
"why  do  you  continually  repeat  my 
rather — well,  say  doubtful — remarks,  ex- 
cluding all  the  ennobling  sentiments 
that—" 

"Huh?"  interrogated  the  boy. 

"Well,  then,  why  do  you  pounce  on 
every  bit  of  slang,  profane  or  other- 
wise?" 

"I  'm  getting  a  collection,"  calmly  re- 
plied the  boy. 

"A  collection !''  I  repeated  in  surprise. 

"Yep !  I  dont  hardly  know  any,  and 
my — my  pal  is  just  chuck  full  of  'em. 
Now,  what  '11  we  do  ?" 

"What  would  you  suggest?"  I  asked. 

"If  we  had  the  price,  I  'd  say  Coney 
Island,"  he  returned  complacently. 

"What?  With  these  clothes?"  I  cried, 
looking  critically  at  my  own ;  for  no  one 
could  go  through  -the  perils  I  had  encoun- 
tered and  bear  no  marks  in  remembrance 
of  it. 

"Oh,  youah  all  right,"  he  returned 
easily.  "I  'm  kindah  muddy  and  wet,  but 
they  'd  nevah  notice  it  in  a  crowd  like 
that." 

"But  your  folks,  son?  They  'd  not  let 
you  go  off  with  a  stranger." 

"Would  n't  ask  'em.  No  one  to  ask, 
anyway,"  he  returned  gloomily. 

Poor  little  chap.  He  was  pretty  small 
to  have  "no  one  to  ask."  By  his  dress, 
or  rather  his  lack  of  it,  I  judged  him  to 
be  a  newsboy  or  bootblack.  My.  day  was 
spoiled ;  why  not  give  a  little  happiness 
to  this  poor  little  waif  who  had  "no  one 
to  ask?"  There  is  no  balm  that  will 
soothe  the  wounded  heart  like  kindness 
to  those  who  are  less  fortunate  than 
yourself. 

"Ever  been  there?"  I  asked. 

"Yep !  But  I  did  n't  see  much,"  he 
replied,  frowning  at  some  unpleasant  re- 
membrance. 

"You  are  sure  there  is  no  one  to  worry 
about  you  if  you  should  go?''  I  asked, 
yielding  to  the  pleading  eyes. 

"Not  a  bloomin'  soul !"  he  declared 
stoutly ;  then  added  loyally :  "I  got  that 
from  my  chum." 

"Very  expressive,  I  am  sure,"  I  re- 
turned. "But  you  've  got  to  wash  up 
some  way,  young  man," 

"I  ought  to  a  done  that  when  I  had  the 
ocean,"  he  said  regretfully. 
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"Well,  come  on  and  we  '11  find  a  place 
for  that,"  I  replied.  But  now  that  his 
wish  was  about  to  be  granted,  he  seemed 
to  have  a  sudden  access  of  pride  and 
looked  apprehensively  at  his  bare  arms. 

"I  dont  suppose  I  could  wear  my 
blouse,"  he  ventured. 

"Your  blouse!     Where  is  it?" 

"I  used  it  to  start  the  dam  with,"  he 
returned,  nodding  toward  the  sewer 
where  a  dirty  cloth  with  a  button  on  it 
showed  above  the  mud. 

"Well,  I  '11  be—"  I  caught  the  ex- 
pectant look  on  his  face,  and  stopped  ab- 
ruptly. "I  wonder  if  any  of  the  shops 
are  open  this  late  on  Sunday?" 

"Theah's  one  that  stays  open  all  day 
just  around  the  cohnah." 

"Well,  come  on !"  I  cried ;  but  he 
stood  still,  digging  his  toes  in  the  mud, 
a  thoughtful  frown  on  his  little  face. 

"Now  what's  the  matter?''  I  asked 
patiently,  sitting  down  again.  "Come, 
out  with  it !"  as  he  hesitated. 

"I  dont  ezackly  like  to  have  you  buyin' 
me  clothes,  an'  payin'  foah  Coney,  an* 
everything,"  he  said,  looking  me  straight 
in  the  eyes. 

He  was  certainly  a  funny  little  chap. 
"You  would  n't  hesitate  if  you  knew  the 
state  of  mind  I  was  in  when  I  met  you,'* 
I  hinted  darkly. 

"You  looked  awful,"  admitted  the  boy. 
"Was  you  contempalatin'  suicide?" 

"It 's  a  good  thing  your  ocean  was  n't 
handy,"  I  returned  gloomily. 

"Well,  if  you  think — "  he  began, 
slipping  his  hand  into  mine. 

"I  know!"  I  interrupted  emphatically, 
and  we  started  for  the  little  shop  around 
the  "cohnah." 

"Think  you  not,"  I  said  as  we  ambled 
along,  the  boy  taking  five  steps  to  my 
one;  "think  you  not  that  some  appella- 
tion less  ambiguous  than  "say"  would  be 
conducive  to  a  clearer  understanding?" 
I  soberly  met  the  searching  grey  eyes 
raised  to  mine.  What  would  he  do  with 
it?  I  wondered.  Just  outside  the  shop 
door  he  paused. 

"My  name  is  Wellington  Graves,"  he 
said  politely. 

"I  am  John  Deering,"  I  returned ;  and 
his  patch  of  a  cap  came  off,  and  wc 
shook  hands. 


"You  had  bettah  get  the  trousahs  pretty 
big  at  the  top,"  he  suggested  as  the  of- 
ficious clerk  held  up  a  pair  that  a  snip 
of  the  scissors  would  have  made  into 
very  fair-sized  gauntlets. 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"  'Cause  I  have  n't  had  much  break- 
fast, and  if  I  should  get  anything  to  eat, 
they  might  be  too  small." 

The  officious  clerk  laughed  uproari- 
ously, but  I  felt  an  unwonted  mist  before 
my  eyes.  Poor,  thin,  half-starved  little 
mite.  He  'd  remember  this  day  so  long 
as  he  lived ;  that  is,  if  it  did  n't  kill  him 
outright. 

We  bought  a  suit ;  a  blue-and-white 
striped,  cotton  affair  that  the  boy  pro- 
nounced the  correct  thing,  persuaded 
largely,  no  doubt,  by  the  whistle  that 
dangled  from  the  blouse. 

"Shoes  and  stockings?''  I  asked,  as  he 
was  departing  in  company  of  the  clerk, 
who  had  promised  a  bath. 

"No,  thank  you,"  he  said  promptly, 
and  I  was  alone  with  my  thoughts.  They 
were  not  pleasant  ones,  and  I  had  forgot- 
ten the  existence  of  Wellington  Graves 
when  a  moist  little  hand  gripped  mine. 

"Come  on !"  he  cried  excitedly,  then 
paused  and  looked  me  over  critically. 
"You  do  look  kindah  mussed,"  he  said 
at  length,  and  his  eyes  wandered  to  the 
cheap  suits  hanging  about,  and  I  saw  the 
light  of  battle  creep  into  the  eyes  of  the 
officious  clerk. 

"They  '11  never  be  noticed  in  a  crowd," 
I  reminded  the  boy,  and  we  ran  for  a 
car. 

Will  I  ever  forget  that  day ;  or  rather, 
will  I  ever  clearly  remember  it?  It  is 
all  a  brilliant,  misty  kaleidoscope,  out  of 
which  two  things  stand  clearly :  eating 
and  rapid  motion.  We  began  at  the  en- 
trance, at  the  very  first  refreshment 
vendor,  and  conscientiously  ate  our  way 
through,  slighting  no  one,  omitting  noth- 
ing. 

We  were  dragged  through  a  tunnel  by 
an  important,  fussy  little  locomotive ;  we 
laboriously  and  pcrspiringly  climbed  our 
weary  way  to  the  top  of  a  long,  water- 
flooded  inclined  plane^  only  to  be  shot 
down  it  again  with  but  little  time  to  en- 
joy the  beautiful  panorama  by  the  way; 
we   were   hurled,   a   clinging,   shrieking 
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sleigh-load,  through  the  infernal  regions, 
past  the  Old  Boy  himself  looking  as  nat- 
ural as  life;  flung,  with  a  great  rattle 
and  bang  out  into  the  cool  air,  straight 
up  a  perpendicular  ladder,  down  the 
other  side,  thrown  this  way  and  that, 
until  we  slowed  down,  panting  and 
breathless,  at  our  starting  place. 

We  shivered  with  pleasurable  terror  at 
Bostock's  lions,  and  trembled,  hand  in 
hand,  at  the  roar  of  Baltimore,  the  vm- 
tameable.  We  tried  all  our  arts  on  the 
winkless,  smileless  creature  that  graced 
the  portals.  We  visited  the  midget  city. 
And,  throughout  the  whole  tour,  I  em- 
bellished the  grateful  Wellington,  both 
inside  and  out,  with  everything  portable 
on  which  he  rested  longing  eyes. 

The  front  of  the  blue-and-white  striped 
blouse  was  completely  obscured  by 
badges  and  medallions,  till  he  had  as 
many  decorations  as  a  Russian  general. 
His  pockets  were  full — so  were  mine — so 
were  we.  At  last  he  wriggled  and 
writhed  about  so  that  I  asked  him  the 
cause  of  his  discomfort ;  and  he  admitted 
that  his  trousers,  though  very  wide  at 
the  top,  now  choked  him.  And  I  know 
he  added  materially  to  his  collection. 
Nothing  escaped  the  bright  eyes  or  keen 
ears,  and,  regretfully,  I  many  times  saw 
his  lips  moving  as  he  carefully  repeated 
his  latest. 

"Wellington  Graves,"  I  said  at  last, 
"when  will  you  cry  enough  ?" 

"Dont  you  want  to  stay  and  see  huh 
lighted  up,  Mistah  Deering?"  he  asked 
wistfully. 

I  groaned  as  I  replied  that  it  was  my 
most  ardent  wish.  "Let  us  go  over  to 
that  little  park  and  rest  awhile?"  I 
begged.  "And  then  we  '11  go  at  it  again 
with  renewed  vigor." 

"Very  well,"  he  agreed. 

Dusty — dirty — sticky — and  wet,  for  it 
was  an  intensely  hot  day;  aching  with 


fatigue — feeling  like  a  boa-constrictor 
the  day  after,  I  threw  off  my  coat,  bring- 
ing my  dirty  white  vest  into  view ; 
dropped  onto  a  park  seat;  thrust  my  feet 
straight  out  in  front  of  me,  and  tipped 
my  hat  over  my  eyes. 

The  boy  stretched  himself  out  beside 
me,  his  head  in  my  lap ;  and,  such  is  the 
guilelessness  of  childhood,  was  soon  fast 
asleep.  I  followed  soon  after,  though 
unaware  of  it ;  for  in  the  midst  of  a  hor- 
rible dream  in  which  Baltimore  was  the 
Star  and  Ruth  the  Leading  Lady,  I 
heard  her  dear  voice  declare,  with  a  note 
of  insistence  in  it : 

"But,  Mr.  Van  Sant,  I  am  sure  it  is 
he ;  I  cannot  be  mistaken !" 

"Miss  Ruth,  I  tell  you  the  man  is  in- 
toxicated !  Look  at  his  attitude — his 
dress." 

"It  is  Mr.  Deering!"  she  cried  with 
conviction.  I  opened  my  eyes,  shut  my 
mouth,  and  sat  up.  A  great  automobile 
stood  within  a  few  feet  of  me.  Two  ele- 
gant, dainty  women  sat  on  the  back  seat, 
a  man  in  front ;  and  my  heart  gave  a 
great  leap  as  I  saw  the  empty  seat  at 
his  side.  There  was  a  puzzled  look  on 
Ruth's  face ;  one  of  disdain  on  that  of 
the  lady  beside  her. 

I  started  to  speak ;  but  there  was  a 
sudden  cessation  of  breathing  under  the 
newspaper  in  my  lap;  an  instant's  si- 
lence; and  the  boy,  very  much  dazed, 
scrambled  out. 

"Why,  Wellington  Graves ;  what  are 
you  doing  here?"  gasped  Ruth. 

Wellington  Graves !  Heavens !  The 
name  had  been  vaguely  familiar  all  the 
time.  Wellington  Graves,  son  of  mil- 
lionaire Graves ! 

The  boy  grinned,  then  remembered  his 
manners.  "This  is  Mistah  Deering,  Miss 
Wellington,"  he  said  sweetly ;  then  added 
with  a  little  contented  sigh :  "O,  Aunt 
Ruth,  we  've  just  had  a  hell  of  a  time !" 


Two  Sonnets 

By  Porter  Gamett 

Cfie  Boor  of  l^eatfi 

The  hill  lies  dark  beneath  the  sky, — one  star 

Burns  white  and  still  above  the  edge  of  Earth 
As  shone  the  herald  star  that  told  the  birth 

Of  Him  who  died  upon  the  cross.     How  far ! 

How  very  far  and  old  it  seems !     No  moon  to  mar 
Its  brightness  shines,  and  all  the  world's  unworth 
Is  hid  since  Sorrow  kissed  the  mouth  of  Mirth, 

And  Fate  hath  held  the  door  of  death  ajar. 

Beyond  the  hill,  in  other  eyes  that  w^eep. 

That  star  may  see,  thro'  tears,  a  heart  in  pain 

That  breaks  w^ith  pity  and  that  longs  for  rest — 
For  rest  and  love — love,  w^ordless,  boundless,  deep — 
Deep  as  my  love  shall  be  wrhen  once  again, 
I  take  the  tired  head  upon  my  breast 

jFelicitasi 

In  all  our  past  of  little  empty  years. 

No  joy  like  this,  that  on  its  quivering  w^ings 

Has  lifted  up  my  heart  until  it  sings, 
E'er  came  to  nourish  hope  and  banish  fears. 
Yet  w^as  it  bom  w^hen,  mid  the  rush  of  spheres, 

The  Earth  first  held  the  round  in  w^hich  it  swings ; 

It  came  as  comes  the  stream  from  many  springs, 
As  love  from  thee,  as  peace  from  many  tears. 

All  happiness  is  wonder ;  rapturously 

I  clasp  it  now  and  dream  that  so  I  strain 
Fast  to  my  heart  thy  body's  loveliness 
All  happiness  is  magic ;  witchingly 

It  winds  me  as  within  some  fairy  skein — 

1  close  my  eyes  and  lo  I  thy  lips  I  press. 
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National  Irrigation  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest 


By  C.  J.  Blanchard 

Statistician  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service 


'lEWED  with  other  parts 
of  the  Great  West,  the 
Oregon  country,  which 
properly  includes  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho, 
is  an  old  new  country. 
It  had  a  considerable  population  in  some 
of  its  valleys  long  before  we  began  to 
settle  the  Dakotas. 

Until  the  transcontinental  railroad 
broke  down  the  barriers  interposed  by 
the  treeless  plains  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rockies  and  the  broad  stretch  of 
burning  desert,  extending  from  W^y- 
oming  to  the  Cascade  Mountains,  settle- 
ment was  slow  and  confined  only  to 
the  most  venturesome  and  hardy  of  the 
pioneers.  These  pioneers,  for  the  most 
part  from  the  Middle  West,  accustomed 
as  they  were  to  ample  rainfall,  hastened 
across  the  desert  and  fixed  their  homes 
on  the  western  slope.    Up  to  a  compara- 


tively recent  time  that  vast  intermediate 
stretch  df  desert  was  regarded  as  la 
worthless  waste,  a  land  apart,  unfit  for 
the  abode  of  the  white  man.  Its  poten- 
tial value  was  never  dreamed  of  until 
the  Mormons  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  and 
the  first  fruit  growers  in  California  had 
wrought  a  miracle  through  irrigation. 

Living  so  long  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  pioneer  of  the  Oregon 
country  acquired  a  peculiar  conserva- 
tism, which  persisted  until  recently. 
While  California  and  many  other  sec- 
tions were  enthusiastically  exploiting  the 
advantages  of  their  own  favored  locali- 
ties, the  Oregon  country  was  silent.  Its 
many  attractions,  its  wonderfully  varied 
resources  were  unheralded.  Unques- 
tionably this  explains  why  this  region  as 
a  whole  is  generally  classed  as  "the  last 
low-priced  tract  of  desirable  land  located 
in  a  white  man's  country,  with  a  charm- 
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ing  climate,  left  on  this  continent  to- 
day." 

We  are  only  just  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate that  intelligent  husbandry  in  the 
rainless  portions  of  the  Oregon  country 
is  rewarded  by  as  high  returns  according 
to  investment  as  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  This  is  not  an  idle  statement. 
It  is  readily  substantiated  by  an  examina- 
tion of  county  records,  of  the  per  capita 
deposits  in  banks  or  by  the  average  value 
per  acre  of  farm  products. 

The  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  Oregon 


with  a  suddenness  most  surprising.  A 
man  who  left  Oregon  ten  years  ago  and 
returns  today  is  filled  with  amazement 
at  the  transformation  which  has  taken 
place  in  that  interval.  He  can  visit  any 
number  of  valleys  which  he  remembers 
as  the  free  range  of  his  friends  the 
stockmen,  in  which  there  was  then  no 
hint  of  agricultural  possibilities ;  today 
these  valleys  contain  communities  of 
small  farms,  and  with  the  present  income 
from  a  single  orchard  he  could  have 
purchased  all  the  land  in  the  valley  ten 


WHERE  THE  WATER  IS  TAKEN  OUT  OF  THE  UMATILLA   RIVER  TO  BK  STORED  IN   A   HUGE   RESER- 
VOIR  FOR  THE   UMATILLA    PROJECT,    ORE(J()N. 


country  began  with  the  successful  con- 
struction of  a  large  irrigation  system  in 
Washington,  which  attracted  a  large 
number  of  intelligent  farmers  from  the 
Middle  West.  The  results  which  fol- 
lowed the  efforts  of  fruit  growers  there 
were  so  remarkable  that  other  sections 
profited  by  the  example.  The  evolution 
from  the  old  methods  of  farming  on 
horseback,  when  the  wealth  of  the 
farmer  was  in  his  flocks  and  herds,  to 
the  present  system  of  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  for  special  crops,  came 


years  ago.  The  writer  has  personal 
knowledge  of  many  instances  where  land 
has  increased  in  value  from  $5  to  $1,000 
per  acre  in  that  short  period  of  time,  as 
the  result  of  the  unaided  efforts  of  men 
who  started  with  only  a  limited  ex- 
perience and  small  capital  in  fruit  grow- 
ing. These  are  not  exceptional  cases — 
they  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  dozens 
of  new  irrigated  districts  in  the  arid 
West. 

With  the  passage  of  the  National  Re- 
clamation law,  the  Oregon  country  nat- 
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Photograph   loaned   by   Mr.    G.    Stuhblefleld. 
HUGE      STORAGE   DAM   AND   OUTLET   CANAL   OF   THE    UMATILLA   PROJECT,    OREGON. 

urally  became  the  objective  point  for  the  which  are  included  in  the  boundaries  of 
activities  of  the  government  engineers.  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho, 
The    enormous    areas    of    public    lands      amounting   today    to    nearly    50,000,000 
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acres,  made  these  states  large  contribu- 
tors to  the  Reclamation  fund. 

Investigations  of  locations  for  feasible 
irrigation  works  were  begun  very  soon 
after  the  organization  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service.  At  the  present  time  the 
Government  is  actually  at  work  on  six 
projects,  two  in  each  of  these  states,  and 
such  progress  has  been  made  that  water 
is  being  applied  to  lands  under  each  irri- 


only  a  brief  description  of  these  projects. 
In  Washington,  two  valleys — the  Yak- 
ima in  the  central  and  the  Okanogan  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State — contain 
National  irrigation  projects.  The  Yak- 
ima project,  by  reason  of  the  large  area 
it  embraces  and  the  exceptional  advan- 
tages it  enjoys  in  soil,  climate  and  in 
crop  possibilities,  is  the  most  important 
of  all  of  the  National  reclamation  works. 


,■-  r^^^m^.     '-^M. 


THE  AI'I'LE  IS  KIN<J   IN  TMK   YAKIMA  COUNTRY,   WASHINGTON. 
Fruit   Exhibit,    North    Y^aklma   Fair. 


gation  system.  It  will  require  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  complete  these  works  as 
the  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  make 
gradual  additions  to  the  irrigable  area 
of  each  project  so  that  settlement  may 
follow  quickly  the  completion  of  each 
unit. 

The  estimated  expenditures  required 
will  be  not  less  than  $50,000,000  and  the 
land  reclaimed  from  the  desert  will  ex- 
ceed 1,400,000  acres. 

The  limitations  of  space  will  permit 


Its  several  units,  when  completed,  will 
provide  water  for  500,000  acres.  It  is 
believed  that  no  richer  body  of  agri- 
cultural land  of  similar  area  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world.  When  the 
present  plans  of  the  Government  arc 
fully  worked  out  and  the  reclaimed  areas 
are  brought  to  the  proper  state  of  cul- 
tivation, the  crop  returns  from  the  val- 
ley will  place  it  in  the  front  rank  among 
the  agricultural  districts  of  the  world. 
That  this  is  no  idle  boast,  it  will  suffice 


YAKIMA   PROJECT,    WASHINGTON.     DAM   AND   HEADWORKS,    SUNNYSIDE   CANAL. 


OWING   TO   THE   LIGHT   AND    POROUS   CHARACTER   OF   SOME   OF   THE    RICH    LANDS.    THE   GOVEEN- 
MENT    PAINSTAKINGLY    LINES    A    CANAL    WITH    CONCRETE    TO    PREVENT 
EROSION   AND   LOSS   OF   WATER  x^ar-viiwi 
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to  state  that  last  year  the  returns  from 
40,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  had  a 
value  of  $2,000,000,  or  fifty  dollars  per 
acre.  The  Yakima  apples  have  won  a 
high  reputation  in  the  markets  of  the 
East  and  abroad,  and  this  product  alone 
has  given  to  the  lands  adapted  to  this 
crop,  a  value  as  high  as  the  choicest 
orange  lands  in  California.  The  wide 
variety  of  crops  produced  in  this  section, 
many  of  which  are  high  priced,  the 
favorable  climate  and  the  fertile  soil, 
predicate  a  compact  agricultural  commu- 


farmer  and  fruit  man  himself,  who  re- 
cently paid  a  visit  to  this  section,  said : 
"I  never  saw  better  looking  orchards 
or  more  perfect  fruit  in  my  life  than  in 
the  Okanogan  country." 

In  Oregon  two  irrigation  projects  of 
the  Government  are  under  way.  One  of 
these,  the  Umatilla  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state,  is  especially  attractive 
by  reason  of  its  advantageous  location  to 
transportation,  its  low  altitude  and  its 
favorable  climate.  The  irrigable  lands, 
which  are  less  than  500  feet  above  sea 


TOWN    OF    KLAMATU    FALLS,    KI.AMATII    I'RO.TKCT.    OHKCON. 


nity  possessing  the  advantages  of  both 
rural  and  urban  life. 

The  Okanogan  project  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state  embraces  about 
16,000  acres.  This  section  has  been 
called  the  California  of  the  Northwest. 
Notwithstanding  its  northern  latitude, 
the  climate  is  eminently  adapted  to  fruit 
growing.  The  proud  boast  of  the  vallc;; 
is  that  in  twenty  years  there  has  never 
been  a  crop  failure  from  frost.  The  or- 
chards in  cultivation  are  models  oi  i»or- 
ticultural  intelligence  and  in  quality  and 
perfection  of  fruit,  as  well  as  in  the 
yields  are  not  excelled. 

United    States    Senator    Tillman,    a 


level,  are  boinuicd  on  the  north  by  the 
Columbia  River,  which  is  navigable 
throughout  the  year.  The  Oregon  Kail- 
road  and  Navigation  Company's  line 
traverses  the  project,  reaching  the  east- 
ern, western  and  northern  markets,  and 
just  across  the  Columbia  a  new  branch 
of  the  Hill  System  gives  direct  con- 
nection with  the  large  cities  of  Montana 
and  Mimiesota.  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land and  Spokane  are  each  witliiii  lasy 
shipping  distance. 

With  a  growing  season  in  mnaiion 
comparable  with  Southern  California, 
with  warm  summers  and  mild  winters, 
and  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  the  Umatilla 
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A   CANAL  OF  THE   KLAMATH   PROJECT,   OREGON. 


lands  are  certain  to  prove  attractive  to     ize  his  crops.    With  early  vegetables  and 
the  scientific  farmer  who  would  special-      small  fruits  ready  for  market  weeks  in 


KLAMATH  PROJECT,  OREGON. 
Intake  Gates,  Gate  House  and  Concrete-Lined  Main  CanaL 
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advance  of  other  valleys  in  the  North- 
west, the  truck  farmer  is  assured  rich 
returns  from  small  tracts.  As  in  the 
Yakima  and  Okanogan  country,  the  di- 
versity of  crops,  heavy  yields  and  high 
prices  predicate  the  subdivision  of  the 
Umatilla  land  into  holdings  of  five, 
ten  and  twenty  acres.  An  agricultural 
development  is  promised  here  which  in 
time  will  approach  that  of  many  sections 
of  Southern  California  where  the  con- 
ditions of  living  are  nearly  ideal.  At 
the  present  time  the  opportunities  here 
for  the  small  farmer  are  exceptionally 
good. 

Oregon's   second   project — the   Klam- 


San  Francisco  will  then  be  near  at 
hand. 

Idaho,  the  "Gem  of  the  Mountains," 
very  early  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Government  and  work  has  been  pro- 
ceeding actively  on  two  large  projects 
since  1904.  One  of  these,  the  Minidoka, 
was  partially  completed  last  fall  and  is 
supplying  water  to  60,000  acres  today. 
Ultimately  it  will  embrace  300,000  acres. 
These  lands  are  located  on  both  sides 
of  the  Snake  River  in  Cassia  and  Lin- 
coln Counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state. 

A  transformation  little  less  than  mar- 
velous has  followed  the  initiation  of  this 


A   TYPIC.\L    RECLAMATION-PROJECT  HOME. 
Ranch  of  R.   D.   Young,   Sunuyslde  Valley,    Washington. 


ath,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  is 
especially  inviting  to  the  dairyman  and 
the  stockgrower.  The  location  is  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  state 
and  appeals  strongly  to  those  who  love 
the  mountains  and  the  forests.  To  the 
farmer  accustomed  to  operate  large 
areas,  whose  interests  are  in  livestock, 
the  Klamath  country  has  decided  ad- 
vantages. The  irrigable  lands  are  sur- 
rounded by  vast  areas  of  public  land, 
free  commons  for  his  stock,  and  the  crop 
productions  are  those  which  go  to  make 
stock  raising  and  dairying  profitable. 
With  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  now 
nearly  completed,  land  values  are  cer- 
tain to  go  up,  as  the  great  markets  of 


great  work,  and  while  it  has  a  parallel 
in  the  opening  of  a  large  irrigation  sys- 
tem by  private  enterprise  in  that  section 
a  year  previous,  it  is  nevertheless  worthy 
of  note. 

In  1904  the  Minidoka  tract  was  an 
uninhabited,  dusty,  sagebrush  plain — a 
spot  forbidding,  desolate  and  uninviting. 
Today  the  land  embraced  by  the  lines  of 
canals  is  dotted  with  farm  houses  and 
three  towns  containing  125  business 
houses  have  sprung  up.  A  new  railroad 
traverses  the  whole  tract  and  not  less 
than  4,000  people  are  now  living  where 
four  years  ago  there  was  no  habitation. 
The  irrigation  works  when  completed 
will   supply  a  large  amount  of  electric 
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AN    laXl-FOOT    TRAMWAY    ON    THE    YAKIMA 

PROJECT,    WASHINGTON. 

Used    to   Transport    Men    and    Material    Out   of 

Tleton    Canyon. 


power  for  municipal  and  manufacturing 
purposes.  This  power  will  be  cheap 
enough  so  that  the  farmer  may  utilize  it 
for  lighting  and  for  operating  his  farm 
machinery.  It  will  undoubtedly  attract 
manufacturers  to  this  new 
field.  A  large  area  of  state 
land,  to  be  watered  by  the 
project,  is  to  be  sold  at 
auction  in  the  near  future, 
affording  opportunities  for 
new  settlers  to  acquire 
homes  on  very  easy  terms. 
The  lands  are  adapted  for 
general  farming;  all  the 
products  of  the  north  tem- 
perate zone  do  well  here. 

Idaho's  most  important 
and  largest  irrigation  pro- 
ject is  known  as  the  Pay- 
ette-Boise and  is  situated 
in  the  well-settled  and 
prosperous  valleys  of  the 
Payette  and  Boise  Rivers, 
The  irrigable  area  cm- 
braces  nearly  400,000  acres 


of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  agricul- 
tural lands  in  the  state.  It  is  an  old 
settled  community  where  agriculture  has 
already  become  an  exact  science.  The 
Government  lands  are  practically  all 
settled  upon,  but  under  the  terms  of  a 
contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior many  large  land-owners  have 
agreed  to  subdivide  their  holdings  into 
small  farms  and  to  dispose  of  them  to 
bona  fide  settlers. 

These  pleasant  valleys  offer  special 
attractions  to  farmers  of  all  classes. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  adapted  to 
fruit  growing.  Apples,  pears,  peaches, 
prunes  and  cherries  are  profitable  crops. 
In  some  parts  a  variety  of  finely  fla- 
vored cantaloupes  has  attained  a  wide 
popularity.  The  dairy  industry  should 
attract  those  inclined  to  this  pursuit. 
An  attractive  feature  of  this  section  to 
the  newcomer  is  the  very  intelligent  class 
of  people  who  are  residing  there  now. 
They  come  largely  from  the  Middle 
West,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  being  well 
represented.  They  are  progressive  and 
prosperous  and  there  is  a  community  of 
interest  and  a  pride  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  their  locality  which  is  most 
noticeable. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make 
comparisons  of  the  several  irrigated  dis- 
tricts of  the  Northwest.  Each  possesses 
advantages  and  attractions  peculiarly  its 
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own.  The  homeseeker  will  do  well  to 
make  a  personal  inspection  before  de- 
termining upon  a  location. 

The  attention  of  the  prospective  set- 
tler is  called  to  a  few  important  facts  in 
connection  with  these  projects.  Owing 
to  the  numerous  attractive  features  of 
soil  and  climate,  the  public  lands  em- 
braced in  the  first  units  of  the  Govern- 
ment works  were  very  quickly  disposed 
of  and  are  occupied  by  settlers.  To  ac- 
quire lands  the  newcomer  must  purchase 
from  present  owners.  Prices  vary  from 
$35  per  acre  and  up  for  raw  land,  to  as 
high  as  $2,500  per  acre  for  orchards  in 
bearing. 

The  homeseeker  must  needs  have 
money,  the  amount  depending  upon  the 
location  he  selects  and  the  kind  of  farm- 
ing he  chooses  to  engage  in.  The 
amount  should  not  be  less  than  $1,000  in 


cash  and  equipment,  and  the  more  he 
has  in  excess  of  that  the  greater  his 
chance  of  early  success.  These  pro- 
jects cannot  be  regarded  as  offering 
much  opportunity  to  the  penniless.  It 
requires  money,  work  and  time  to 
change  raw  desert-land  into  producing 
orchards.  The  irrigated  sections  herein 
described  are  attracting  a  class  of  intel- 
ligent, moderately  well-to-do  farmers 
and  horticulturists  who  are  seeking 
homes  in  a  region  where  harvests  are 
assured,  where  life  is  free  from  the  iso- 
lation and  loneliness  and  the  monotonous 
daily  grind  which  characterizes  the  exist- 
ence of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Government 
invites  this  class  of  settlers  to  investigate 
and  inquiries  addressed  to  The  Statis- 
tician, Reclamation  Service,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  will  be  promptly  answered. 


The  Case  of  Jim  Moran 


By  John  Richelsen 


OVERNOR  HOOD  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  his 
anxiety  as  he  turned  to 
the  last  document  re- 
maining on  the  table  be- 

fore  him. 

We  have  come  to  the  Moran  applica- 
tion," he  informed  the  members  of  the 
Pardon  Board,  "and  we  must  decide  on 
it  this  afternoon." 

These  men  were  to  be  free  from  all 
outside  influences  as  they  determined 
where  mercy  might  open  the  iron  hand 
of  the  law  without  detriment  to  the 
safety  of  the  Commonwealth.  Yet  it 
was  impossible  to  eliminate  all  pressure. 
As  soon  as  the  name  of  Jim  Moran  was 
spoken,  the  Governor's  advisors  moved 
uneasily.  Senator  Miles  was  the  first 
to  break  the  silence,  pushing  back  his 
chair  and  rising  with  gravity. 

"I  protest  against  playing  havoc  with 
the  sanctity  of  the  law,"  he  declared  with 


considerable  feeling.  "This  clamor  for 
a  pardon  has  been  manufactured  by 
Moran's  lawyers,  abetted  by  the  'senti- 
mental-slush' writers  on  several  of  our 
yellow  journals. 

"We  do  not  convict  Jim  Moran. 
After  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  jury, 
reviewed  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  sus- 
tained, he  has  been  condemned.  No 
vital  reasons  for  reversing  these  de- 
cisions are  to  be  found  in  this  applica- 
tion.    I  shall  vote  against  a  pardon." 

When  Senator  Miles  resumed  his  seat. 
Governor  Hood  asked  his  personal 
friend.  Dr.  Long:  "Have  you  reached  a 
conclusion  ?" 

"Yes ;  I  'm  in  favor  of  the  pardon," 
Dr.  Long  promptly  replied.  "To  me  the 
transcript  of  the  trial  proves  that  the 
defense  of  insanity  should  have  received 
better  consideration.  Jim  Moran's 
mother  testified  that  when  her  son  was 
five  years   old   he    fell    from    a    second- 
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story  window,  striking  his  head  on  the 
pavement. 

"Remember  the  defence  had  no  ahen- 
ists  to  lay  emphasis  on  this  testimony. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  if  Jim  Moran, 
or  his  family,  had  possessed  the  means, 
this  evidence  would  have  been  presented 
with  telling  force.  You  will  also  recall 
that  Jim  Moran  was  in  an  epileptic  fit 
when  Watchman  Hogan's  friend  rushed 
to  the  scene  of  the  murder. 

"It  is  admitted  that  Jim  Moran  was 
stealing  lead  water-pipes  just  previous  to 
the  tragedy  of  Watchman  Hogan's 
death.  But  it  was  alleged,  with  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  create  at  least  a  reason- 
able doubt  of  sanity,  that  Moran  had  al- 
ways believed  red-haired  people  were  his 
enemies.  Seven  men  testified  to  this 
fact ;  one  of  whom  had  suffered  severely 
from  the  existence  of  this  delusion.  And 
Hogan,  the  watchman,  had  red  hair. 

"Moran  should  have  been  committed 
to  our  State  Institution  for  the  Insane," 
Dr.  Long  concluded,  "but  the  District 
Attorney  thwarted  that  move  and  insist- 
ed on  the  gallows.  For  my  part,  I  be- 
lieve Moran  saw  Hogan  approach  men- 
acingly, and  thought  his  deadly  enemy 
was  about  to  attack  him;  so,  in  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  self-defence  he  knifed 
Hogan.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  em- 
phatically favor  the  pardon." 

Governor  Hood  scanned  the  faces  of 
the  other  members,  to  see  whether  Dr. 
Long's  words  had  influenced  them.  He 
sincerely  regretted  that  the  argument  had 
not  been  strong  enough  to  bring  convic- 
tion to  his  own  mind. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  a  newspaper  man  and 
politician,  now  turned  toward  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

"I  'm  in  favor  of  the  pardon,  too,"  he 
announced,  decisively.  "Not  that  I  take 
any  stock  in  this  insanity  plea,  but  sim- 
ply because  it 's  better,  if  there 's  any 
doubt  at  all,  to  let  ninety-nine  guilty  men 
escape  rather  than  hang  one  innocent 
man." 

He  hesitated  a  moment;  then  blurted 
out  in  a  censorious  tone : 

"You  know,  Governor,  we  have  n't 
used  up  our  allowance  since  the  mistake 
about  Bud  Taylor!    And — " 

"What's     that?"      Governor      Hood 


flashed,  overcome  with  anger.  The  stab 
of  a  knife  could  not  have  wounded  him 
more  deeply.  With  an  effort  he  re- 
gained sufficient  control  over  himself  to 
thrust  back:  "You  've  no  business  to  dig 
up  that  affair,  Ferguson,  and  I  wont  take 
it  from  you  or  anyone  else,  understand  ?" 

Governor  Hood  had  supposed  that 
none  of  these  men  would  be  so  discour- 
teous as  to  speak  of  the  Bud  Taylor  inci- 
dent, even  if  necessarily  their  thoughts 
were  occupied  with  it.  But  Ferguson, 
he  recalled,  had  cast  the  one  vote  in 
favor  of  Bud  Taylor.  Evidently  he  could 
not  resist  the  opportunity  for  emphasiz- 
ing that  he  had  been  right. 

"Excuse  me,"  Governor  Hood  apolo- 
gized to  the  other  members  of  the  Board, 
"but  I  can  't  tolerate  any  reference  to  the 
subject  just  broached.  A  man  is  no  kind 
of  a  man  if  he  can  't  do  his  duty  today, 
without  being  cowed  by  something  from 
yesterday." 

As  if  taking  up  a  challenge,  Ferguson 
replied :  "I  dont  want  Moran 's  blood  on 
my  head.  The  people  of  this  state  look 
to  us  to  extend  this  clemency.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  voice  of  the  people,  'Vox 
populi,  vox  Dei.' " 

Two  sleepless  nights  the  Governor  had 
already  passed  through,  trying  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  appli- 
cation. From  the  very  beginning,  this 
case  had  been  gall  and  wormwood  for 
him.  He  determined  to  divest  himself  of 
the  exclusive  responsibility. 

"Before  Mr.  McClurkin  speaks,"  Gov- 
ernor Hood  explained,  arising  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  "I  wish  to  say  that  al- 
though the  law  has  determined  your 
duties  on  this  Board  as  merely  advisory, 
I  will  yield  to  the  decision  any  three  of 
you  may  agree  upon  this  afternoon.  Dr. 
Long  and  Mr.  Ferguson  have  favored  a 
pardon,  while  Senator  Miles  has  opposed 
it. — Mr.  McClurkin,  I  '11  have  to  put  this 
burden  on  you,  if  you  have  come  to  a 
positive  conclusion." 

John  McClurkin  was  a  mill-owner 
who  had  worked  his  way  up  from  a 
newsboy  to  his  present  proud  position  as 
the  leading  business  man  of  the  state. 
That  he  had  learned  to  have  confidence 
in  himself,  was  shown  in  every  feature 
of  his  clean-shaven  face,  and  by  every 
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movement  of  his  heavy-set  body.  He  was 
prompt  in  answering  the  Governor's  pro- 
posal. 

"If  Senator  Miles  does  n't  change, 
there  '11  never  be  three  of  us  to  recom- 
mend this  pardon,"  he  announced.  "I 
refuse  to  be  carried  away  by  any  of  the 
nonsense  we  have  heard  outside  of  this 
room,  or  the  special  pleading  that  has 
been  done  here. 

"I  dont  believe,  like  Editor  Ferguson, 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice 
of  God — I  think  that's  what  the  Latin 
means.  The  people  wanted  Pilate  to 
loose  Barrabas,  you  remember,  and  Bar- 
rabas,  like  Moran,  was  guilty  of  murder. 

"I  had  Moran's  attorney  call  on  me 
and  became  persuaded  from  my  inter- 
view with  him,  that  the  plea  of  insanity 
is  all  farce.  This  business  of  insane  de- 
lusions about  red-haired  people  is  pure 
invention.  Those  witnesses  who  swore 
about  Moran's  antics,  all  belong  to  that 
same  nest  of  criminals,  married  and  in- 
termarried, from  which  Bud  Tay — " 

Everything  in  the  room  swam  before 
the  Governor's  eyes.  Were  these  men 
going  to  insist  upon  insulting  him? 

Mr.  McClurkin  had  stopped  the  mo- 
ment Governor  Hood  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Governor  Hood,"  he  checked  him- 
self, 'T  had  no  intention  of  wounding 
your  feelings.  I  think  you  are  too  sen- 
sitive about  that  affair — but  that 's  your 
business,  of  course.  The  name,  just 
then,  was  merely  a  slip  of  the  tongue." 

Chagrined  over  the  situation  in  which 
he  found  himself,  and  disappointed  be- 
cause the  Board  was  of  no  real  help  to 
him,''  yet  the  Governor  was  relieved  to 
understand  that  no  intentional  insult  had 
been  offered. 

"My  opinion  is,"  McClurkin  finished, 
"that  these  cronies  of  Moran's  would 
perjure  themselves  any  day,  for  their 
own  protection.  I  can  't  sanction  a  par- 
don." 

As  it  was  plain,  from  the  countenances 
of  the  men,  that  they  were  hopelessly 
divided,  Governor  Hood  realized  that  he 
would  have  to  tread  the  wine-press 
alone. 

"I  am  sorry  that  you  could  not  relieve 
me  of  the  burden  of  this  decision,"  he 
confessed,  as  they  arose  to  adjourn,  "still 


I  thank  you  for  your  frankness."  In  re- 
sponse to  his  summons,  a  secretary  came 
from  an  adjoining  room.  "Send  word  to 
the  Warden,"  Governor  Hood  told  him, 
"to  make  all  preparations  for  the  execu- 
tion on  Thursday.  The  application  for 
the  pardon  of  Jim  Moran  is  denied." 

Long  after  the  other  members  had  de- 
parted, the  Governor  remained  in  the 
room.  He  dreaded  the  responsibility  he 
was  forced  to  assume,  yet  determined 
that,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty,  only 
conscience  and  the  reasonable  deductions 
from  facts  as  proven  should  sway  him. 
Argument  and  reason,  he  welcomed ;  but 
to  permit  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
superstition,  or  fear,  or  maudlin  senti- 
ment, would  be  treason  to  his  office  and 
his  God.  In  coming  to  this  frame  of 
mind,  however,  he  knew  how  great 
would  be  the  weight  of  the  burden  dur- 
ing the  eternity  of  time  stretching  from 
this  Tuesday  afternoon  to  the  coming 
Thursday  morning  at  eight  o'clock — the 
time  designated  in  the  writ  of  execution. 
He  hoped  the  pressure  against  his  better 
judgment  would  not  be  unexpectedly  in- 
creased, for — well,  he  knew  he  was  hu- 
man. It  was  dark  when  he  folded  to- 
gether his  papers  and  left  the  room. 

In  the  corridor  a  group  of  men  were 
waiting  for  him.  Governor  Hood  knew 
them  all,  and  usually  stopped  to  speak ; 
but  tonight,  wearied  in  body  and  soul, 
he  motioned  them  away. 

"No  news  this  evening,  gentlemen, 
except  that  the  application  for  the  par- 
don of  Jim  Moran  is  refused." 

"That 's  ancient  history.  Governor," 
one  of  the  men  protested.  "We  've  sold 
out  a  whole  edition  of  that  news." 

The  reporter  held  up  a  paper  which 
announced  in  flaring  head-line :  PAR- 
DON REFUSED. 

"You  are  getting  all  the  blame  for  this 
refusal,"  the  ^  reporter  urged.  "It  is 
claimed  that  you  opposed  the  whole 
Board." 

The  Governor  gave  no  reply  as  he 
passed  out  of  the  building.  Not,  how- 
ever, until  he  had  fought  his  way  to  his 
home,  was  he  freed  from  annoyance.  Va- 
rious benevolent  and  religious  societies 
had  been  induced  to  take  action  demand- 
ing clemency.    The  people  expected  him 
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to  yield  whether  the  Board  recommend- 
ed the  pardon  or  not.  The  newspapers 
tried  to  turn  criticism  from  themselves, 
for  inspiring  this  confidence,  by  accus- 
ing him  of  duplicity,  and  of  unreason- 
able and  immoral  stubbornness.  Every- 
where he  found  himself  maligned  and 
slandered,  Moran's  attorneys  evidently 
calculated  upon  riding  into  prominence, 
whichever  way  the  case  terminated. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  after  various 
attempts  had  been  made  to  bring  unfair 
pressure  upon  him,  Governor  Hood  re- 
fused to  see  callers.  But  •  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  his  secretary  re- 
ported that  Senator  Miles  wished  to 
speak  to  him  over  the  telephone. 

"This  is  Governor  Hood,"  he  replied 
to  the  inquiry,  a  moment  later.  "What 
can  I  do  for  you,  Senator  Miles?" 

"I  have  concluded  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Moran  matter,  Governor.  I  change  my 
vote  so  as  to  make  it  in  favor  of  grant- 
ing the  pardon." 

Governor  Hood  was  nonplussed.  "On 
what  grounds  have  you  come  to  this 
conclusion,  Senator? — Do  you  really  be- 
lieve  Moran    was   insane?" 

The  hesitation  at  the  other  end  was 
noticeable.  "You  agreed  to  yield  to  any 
three  of  us  and — well,  I  dont  believe 
Moran  is  insane,  but  I  have  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  thinking  it  wise  to 
change  my  position ;  and,  as  your  friend, 
I  earnestly  urge  you  to  agree  with  the 
majority  of  the  Board." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  in 
favor  of  setting  a  condemned  murderer 
free,  without  any  legal  or  moral  reason 
for  doing  so?  What  am  I  to  think  of 
such  a  state  of  affairs?  Anyway,  the 
province  of  the  Board  is  purely  advisory. 
If  you  have  anything  helpful  to  offer  me, 
I  would  be  grateful,  but — " 

"Now,  Governor,  you  are  not  willing 
to  hear  my  reasons,  that 's  all.  You  get 
angry  whenever  it  becorries  necessary  to 
mention  a  certain  name  without  which 
several  of  us  can  't  explain  ourselves." 

"Very  well,  Senator  Miles,  but  I  'm 
not  going  to  yield  my  sense  of  duty  to 
that  kind  of  pressure.    Good-bye." 

Bitterly  Governor  Hood  reflected  that 
if  a  man  ever  showed  a  sore  spot,  it  was 
the  disposition  of  human  nature  to  center 


every  attack  on  that  one  place.  It  was 
not  his  intention,  he  reassured  himself, 
to  be  stubborn  or  unreasonable,  but,  with 
the  responsibility  of  supreme  executive 
power  resting  on  his  shoulders,  he  must 
be  honest  and  scrupulously  maintain  his 
own  judgment  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
wishing  to  eliminate  even  the  faintest 
possibility  of  being  mistaken,  he  decided, 
on  his  way  home,  to  see  Moran  in  his 
cell  at  the  penitentiary. 

An  hour  later,  Governor  Hood  left  his 
closed  carriage  and  met  the  Warden. 
Learning  that  the  Chaplain  was  with 
Moran,  Governor  Hood  accompanied  by 
the  Warden,  made  his  way  through  the 
corridor. 

The  Chaplain,  being  very  near  sighted, 
did  not  recognize  the  Governor  and  con- 
tinued the  conversation  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  the  prisoner. 

"You  know,  Jim,"  he  declared,  "God 
can  yet  touch  the  conscience  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  compel  him  to  change  his  de- 
cision.    Keep  a  brave  heart." 

"You  bet  I  will.    Thanks !" 

"But  it  may  be  that  you  must  die;  and 
it  would  n't  be  well  to  go  before  the 
Great  Judge  with  any  unconfessed  sins 
against  you.  If  there  are  any  such,  you 
should  now  admit  them." 

"I  never  did  nothin'  to  be  ashamed  of." 

"In  God's  sight,  you  still  say  that  you 
had  no  knowledge  of  what  you  were 
doing  when  you  stabbed  Watchman 
Hogan  ?" 

As  the  Chaplain  was  finishing  this 
question,  Governor  Hood  stepped  for- 
ward slightly,  to  see  into  the  cell. 

Jim  Moran  immediately  looked  up, 
sidewisc,  with  a  shrinking  glance.  He 
moved  uneasily,  quickly  again  letting  his 
eyes  return  to  the  floor  at  his  feet. 

The  Chaplain  hesitated.  Warden 
Havenor  explained :  "Go  right  on.  Chap- 
lain, and  ask  your  questions ;  dont  let  us 
interfere  with  you." 

"Jim,"  the  Chaplain  repeated,  "you 
declare,  in  the  face  of  death,  that  you 
did  not  know  what  you  were  doing?" 

"Yep,"  the  prisoner  replied,  not  rais- 
ing his  head. 

Governor  Hood  laid  a  hand  on  the 
Warden's  arm  and  they  both  started 
away  from  the  cell. 
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"Innocent  men  have  been  condemned 
and  executed,"  the  Chaplain  continued. 
"No  one  knows  better  than  you,  how 
Governor  Hood  refused  a  pardon  for 
poor  Bud  Taylor  who — " 

"Chaplain  Clark !  I  'm  Governor 
Hood !"  The  harassed  Executive  sent 
the  words  cutting  through  the  long,  sil- 
ent corridors,  which  in  turn  multiplied 
the  angry  tones  until  they  ended  in  a 
riot  of  echoes.     "I  want  to  see  you." 

The  three  walked  beyond  ear-shot  of 
those  in  death-row,  and  then  Governor 
Hood  turned  to  the  Chaplain.  "I  ap- 
pointed you  to  look  after  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  prisoners,  not  to  encour- 
age them  against  the  authorities.  You 
have  no  right  to  tell  a  prisoner  that  any- 
one in  power  made  a  mistake." 

The  Chaplain  interrupted :  "My  res- 
ignation will  be  in  your  hands  tomorrow 
morn — " 

"It  will  be  accepted."  Governor  Hood 
reached  for  his  hat. 

"Just  one  word,  though,"  Chaplain 
Clark  called.  "I  'm  your  friend  in  say- 
ing that  this  is  one  case  where  it  would 
be  becoming  in  you  to  grant  a  pardon, 
no  matter  what  might  be  your  or  my  per- 
sonal convictions." 

The  Warden  accompanied  Governor 
Hood  to  the  door.  "Not  likely  to  be  any 
change  in  plans,  is  there,  Governor?" 

"There  '11  be  no  change.  Warden." 

Reaching  the  street.  Governor  Hood 
commanded  to  be  driven  to  his  home. 
The  hours  after  dinner  dragged  slowly; 
it  was  impossible  to  find  an  interesting 
book.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
retired.  At  half  past  two  he  again  arose, 
being  unable  to  sleep  or  find  rest. 

Without  any  fault  on  his  part,  he  had 
once  made  a  mistake  in  such  a  matter  as 
this  with  which  he  was  wrestling.  He 
had  never  been  able  altogether  to  forget, 
though  the  wound  had  partly  closed.  The 
incidents  since  Tuesday  afternoon  had 
opened  that  wound  afresh.  He  heard  the 
city  hall  clock  strike  four,  without  gain- 
ing any  inclination  for  sleep. 

Bud  Taylor?  He  thought  of  how  he 
had  stood  firm  against  a  pardon.  Bud 
Taylor  had  been  convicted  and  executed 
for  killing  his  father  in  a  drunken  fit  of 
rage.    A  few  months  ago,  a  dying  scoun- 


drel confessed  that  he  had  committed 
the  murder  and  had  placed  the  gun  in 
Bud  Taylor's  hands  while  the  latter  was 
too  stupid  from  drink  to  know  what  was 
being  done. 

"God  knows  I  want  to  do  what  is 
right,"  he  reflected.  "I  wish  I  could  be- 
lieve Moran  insane.  This  is  too  much 
responsibility  for  me  to  carry,  under  the 
circumstances." 

Stepping  across  the  hall  to  the  li- 
brary, he  telephoned  the  Warden  to  send 
the  hourly  reports  of  Moran's  condition. 
He  returned  to  the  other  room  and 
penned  a  few  words  to  his  wife,  who 
was  staying  at  a  nearby  summer  resort, 
promising  to  come  to  her  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  "She  knows,"  he  thought,  "the 
bitterness  of  the  cup  which  is  being 
pressed  to  my  lips." 

The  Warden's  reports  were  brought 
in,  covering  Moran's  condition  since  six 
o'clock  on  the  previous  evening.  The 
first  paper  read : 

A  hearty  supper  served  at  seven  o'clock, 
consisting  of  fried  chicken,  baked  potatoes, 
peas — 

and  a  long  list  of  other  victuals,  ending 
with  three  kinds  of  desert. 

Governor  Hood  thought  of  his  own 
condition.  Hardly  a  bite  of  nourishment 
had  he  taken  since  yesterday  morning. 

He  turned  to  the  next  report : 

At  eight  o'clock.  No.  61  hearing  Scrip- 
ture read  by  Chaplain.  Orders  a  special 
breakfast  to  consist  of— 

another  long  list — 

To  be  served  at  seven  o'clock. 

Next  followed  this  memorandum : 

At  nine  o'clock  No.  61  sleeping  soundly. 

There  was  the  same  report  for  ten 
o'clock,  eleven  o'clock,  twelve  o'clock, 
one  o'clock,  two  o'clock,  three  o'clock 
and  four  o'clock. 

"Sleeping  soundly,"  Governor  Hood 
groaned  in  spirit.  "And  here  am  I,  a 
nervous  wreck,  unable  to  rest  a  moment. 
Why  can  't  I  get  some  sleep  and  then 
go  to  see  Elizabeth  ?" 

The  telephone  in  the  library  rang  in- 
sistently.    The   butler   did   not   seem   to 
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hear  it,  and  mechanically  Governor  Hood 
arose  and  answered. 

"You,  Mr.  McClurkin !"  he  cried  in 
surprise,  as  he  recognized  the  voice  of 
the  hard-headed  business  man  on  the 
Pardon  Board. 

"Are  you  going  to  grant  the  pardon?" 
McClurkin   questioned. 

"What  are  you  asking  that  for?" 

"Have  you  read  any  of  the  newspapers 
on  this  case,  lately?" 

"No." 

"Well  now,  Governor,  you  understand 
my  position,  but  you  ought  to  know 
about  the  strange  fatality  that  links  Bud 
Taylor   with — " 

"Damn  Bud  Taylor!" 

As  he  jammed  back  the  receiver,  a 
nervous  chill  shook  him  from  head  to 
foot.  He  felt  perspiration  breaking  out 
on  his  face  and  hands,  and  he  tore  off  the 
collar  that  threatened  to  prevent  his 
breathing.  His  eyes  throbbed  with  shoot- 
ing pains.  It  seemed  as  if  the  bones  of 
his  legs  were  caving  in  under  the  weight 
of  his  body.  The  nervous  breakdown, 
he  realized,  had  at  last  come. 

Hardly  had  he  dropped  to  his  chair, 
when  the  Warden  was  ushered  into  the 
room. 

Governor  Hood  tried  to  regain  a  grip 
on  himself.  "You  have  everything  pre- 
pared for  the  execution  ?"  he  asked,  neg- 
lecting an  exchange  of  greetings. 

"Everything  is  waiting  for  Moran  to 
wake  up,  Governor.  You  're  at  work 
early  this  morning — ^but  you  dont  look 
well." 

"I  'm  not  feeling  well,"  Governor 
Hood  admitted,  shuddering  at  the 
thought  of  Moran  sleeping  peacefully  on 
the  brink  of  eternity.  "The  prisoner 
seems  the  least  concerned  of  any  of  us," 
he  observed,  trying  to  quiet  himself. 

"He  's  sure  he  '11  be  pardoned.  His 
lawyers  fill  him  with  that  all  the  time. 
They  're  not  reckoning  enough  on  your 
backbone — though  the  better  class  of  cit- 
izens understand  this." 

Governor  Hood  suppressed  a  cynical 
smile  as  he  thought  of  his  wretched  con- 
dition, so  close  to  a  collapse,  and  con- 
trasted it  with  the  popular  conception  of 
his  serene  stubbornness. 

"I  hate  to  bother  you,  Governor,"  the 


Warden  continued,  after  a  moment,  "and 
it  *s  no  particular  request  of  mine — but  I 
could  n't  shake  off  Jim  Moran's  wife 
from  driving  to  the  house  here  with  me. 
I  had  to  promise  her  I  would  ask  you 
for  an  interview  with  her.  She  's  out- 
side, waiting,  if  you  want  to  see  her." 

Governor  Hood  did  not  trust  himself 
to  make  any  reply  beyond  a  negative  nod 
of  his  head. 

"You  know  who  she  is,  dont  you?" 
the  Warden  insisted. 

"No,  I  dont  know  and  dont  want  to 
know.  It 's  nearly  seven,  and  I  guess 
you  better — " 

A  sharp  rap  at  the  door  raised  Gov- 
ernor Hood  to  his  feet.  "Warden,"  he 
cried,  "if  that  woman  comes  in  here  I  '11 
dismiss  you  from  office !" 

The  Warden  had  already  sprung  for- 
ward to  intercept  the  entrance  of  any 
unwelcome  visitor. 

"You,  Dr.  Long !"  Governor  Hood  ex- 
claimed, relieved  to  see  his  friend. 

"I  've  just  learned,"  Dr.  Long  gasped, 
"that  you  dont  know  Jim  Moran  married 
Bud  Taylor's  widow!  Is  that  so?  You 
ought  to  have  been  informed  of  this 
strange  fatality  long  ago !  I  can  't  un- 
derstand why  some  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  did  not  tell  you!" 

Governor  Hood  tried  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  this  frightful  announcement. 
"What 's  this?"  he  demanded,  turning  to 
the  Warden. 

"Bud  Taylor's  widow  married  Moran 
six  months  ago.  The  papers  are  full  of 
it,  but  I  understood  you  did  n't  read 
them.  That 's  the  reason  she  wanted  to 
see  you.  She  thought  that  since  her 
first  husband  was  executed  without 
being  guilty,  maybe  you  'd  square  things 
by  pardoning  her  second  husband." 

The  woman  who,  by  his  mistake,  had 
been  robbed  of  her  first  husband,  now 
pleading  for  her  second  husband  whom 
indeed  some  men  believed  to  be  insane? 
What  a  stroke  of  fate! 

Governor  Hood  realized  that  what  he 
would  do  must  be  done  quickly ;  not  only 
because  the  time  for  the  execution  was 
near  at  hand,  but  also  because  his  avail- 
able strength  was  nearly  exhausted. 

"But  the  man 's  guilty  of  murder," 
Governor  Hood  protested,  "and  it  is  n't 
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right  for  me  to  let  a  former  mistake 
overshadow  my  judgment !" 

"The  Pardon  Board  is  unanimous  in 
recommending  this,  Governor.  Even 
McCkirkin  joins  us.  It  is  most  unusual 
for  a  Governor  to  refuse  under  such  con- 
ditions. You  ought  not  to  insist  upon 
taking  such  a  responsibility  again.  Bud 
Taylor's  widow  would  like  to  plead  with 
you,  not  twice  to — " 

"Dont !"  Governor  Hood  commanded. 
He  dashed  with  his  pen  to  the  bottom  of 
the  paper  before  him.  "Moran  is  par- 
doned !"  he  groaned,  holding  the  paper 
toward  the  Warden. 

"What?     You    dont    really    mean — " 

"That 's  all,  Warden !  Do  your  duty, 
and  leave  me  alone.    I  want  to  rest." 


Two  months  later,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Spring  City,  a  fashionable  summer  re- 
sort, a  certain  house  was  again  occupied 
after  having  stood  vacant  for  a  year. 

"I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  recupe- 
rate here,  and  forget  your  w'orries,"  Gov- 
ernor Hood's  wife  remarked,  as  the 
lights  were  being  turned  down  for  the 
night. 

"Oh,  I  '11  be  better  now." 

Sometime  during  the  night  the  Gov- 
ernor was  awakened  by  an  unusual  noise. 
He  quietly  opened  the  door,  listened,  and 
then  called  for  a  servant.  He  could  not 
make  himself  heard,  however,  without 
taking  the  risk  of  awakening  his  wife. 


He  found  the  bull's-eye,  dark-lantern 
lamp,  that  belonged  in  the  house,  and  de- 
scended into  the  cellar  to  investigate. 
There  he  found  a  cat  which  had  gotten 
its  foot  caught  in  a  trap  and  then  had  be- 
come entangled  in  some  rubbish  in  a 
corner. 

He  released  the  cat  and  was  about  to 
turn  away,  when  through  the  cellar 
window,  he  saw  a  figure  slinking  along 
in  the  shadow  toward  him.  In  front  of 
the  window  it  stopped. 

"Hist,  pal!  What's  yer  job?"  the 
man  whispered. 

Governor  Hood  turned  the  light  into 
the  man's  face,  keeping  himself  in  the 
dark.  He  felt  his  hair  rising  on  edge 
as  he  recognized  the  man  he  had  par- 
doned— Jim    Moran  I 

Should  he  cry  out?  This. man  had 
insane  delusions  and  was  dangerous. 
He  kept  himself  in  the  dark  and  returned 
the  salutation  with  a  non-committal 
grunt. 

"Looks  like  yer  takin'  me  job  on  lead- 
pipes,  pal !"  the  other  continued.  "I 
had  me  peepers  on  those  pieces  before  I 
got  pinched  fer  fixin'  a  watchman." 

The  Governor  was  spell-bound.  Far 
away  was  heard  the  noise  of  some  belated 
pedestrian,  or  perhaps  of  some  officer. 
The  man  outside  moved  nervously. 

"Go  'er  easy,  pal !  Ef  you  git  took 
and  have  to  do  any  slashin',  dont  be  a 
fool  and  blat  out  any  thin' — jest  throw 
yourself  in  a  fit!    Luck  to  yer — S'long!" 


Martin  Eden 


By  Jack  London 

Author  of  "The  Call  of  the  Wild."  "Sea  Wolf.*  'The  God  of 
His  Fathers.'  'White  Fang.*  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


iT  was  a  hard  summer  for 
Martin.  Manuscript  read- 
ers and  editors  were  away 
on  vacation,  and  publica- 
tions that  ordinarily  re- 
turned a  decision  in  three 
weeks  now  retained  his  manuscripts  for 
three  months  or  more.  The  consolation 
he  drew  "from  it  was  that  a  saving  in 
postage  was  effected  by  the  deadlock. 
Only  the  robber-publications  seemed  to 
remain  actively  in  business,  and  to  them 
Martin  disposed  of  all  his  early  efforts, 
such  as  "Pearl  Diving,"  "The  Sea  as  a 
Career,"  "Turtle-Catching,"  and  "The 
Northeast  Trades."  For  these,  manu- 
scripts he  never  received  a  penny.  It  is 
true,  after  six  months'  correspondence, 
he  effected  a  compromise,  whereby  he 
received  a  safety  razor  for  "Turtle- 
Catching,"  and  that  the  Acropolis  having 
agreed  to  give  him  five  dollars  cash  and 
five  yearly  subscriptions  for  "The  North- 
east Trades,"  fulfilled  the  second  part  of 
the  agreement. 

For  a  sonnet  on  Stevenson  he  man- 
aged to  wring  two  dollars  out  of  a  Bos- 
ton editor  who  was  running  a  magazine 
with  a  Matthew  Arnold  taste  and  a 
penny-dreadful  purse.  "The  Peri  and 
the  Pearl,"  a  clever  skit  of  a  poem  of 
two  hundred  lines,  just  finished,  white- 
hot  from  his  brain,  won  the  heart  of  the 
editor  of  a  San  Francisco  magazine  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  a  great  railroad. 
When  the  editor  wrote,  offering  him  pay- 
ment in  transportation,  Martin  wrote 
back  to  inquire  if  the  transportation  was 
transferable.  It  was  not,  and  so,  being 
prevented  from  peddling  it,  he  asked  for 
the  return  of  the  poem.  Back  it  came, 
with  the  editor's  regrets,  and  Martin  sent 
it  to  San  Francisco  again,  this  time  to 


The  Hornet,  a  pretentious  monthly  that 
had  been  fanned  into  a  constellation  of 
the  first  magnitude  by  the  brilliant  jour- 
nalist who  founded  it.  But  The  Hornet's 
light  had  begun  to  dim  long  before  Mar- 
tin was  born.  The  editor  promised  Mar- 
tin fifteen  dollars  for  the  poem,  but 
when  it  was  published  seemed  to  forget 
about  it.  Several  of  his  letters  being  ig- 
nored, Martin  indited  an  angry  one 
which  drew  a  reply.  It  was  written  by 
a  new  editor,  who  coolly  informed  Mar- 
tin that  he  declined  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  thQ  old  editor's  mistakes,  and 
that  he  did  not  think  much  of  "The  Peri 
and  the  Pearl"  anyway. 

But  The  Globe,  a  Chicago  magazine, 
gave  Martin  the  cruelest  treatment  of  all. 
He  had  refrained  from  offering  his  "Sea 
Lyrics"  for  publication,  until  driven  to  it 
by  starvation.  After  having  been  rejected 
by  a  dozen  magazines,  they  had  come  to 
rest  in  The  Globe  office.  There  were 
thirty  poems  in  the  collection,  and  he 
was  to  receive  a  dollar  apiece  for  them. 
The  first  month  four  were  published, 
and  he  promptly  received  a  check  for 
four  dollars;  but  when  he  looked  over 
the  magazine  he  was  appalled  at  the 
slaughter.  In  some  cases  the  titles  had 
been  altered,  "Finis,"  for  instance,  being 
changed  to  "The  Finish,"  and  "The 
Song  of  the  Outer  Reef,"  to  "The  Song 
of  the  Coral  Reef."  In  one  case,  an  ab- 
solutely different  title,  a  misappropriate 
title,  was  substituted.  In  place  of  his 
own,  "Medusa  Lights,"  the  editor  had 
printed  "The  Backward  Track."  But 
the  slaughter  in  the  body  of  the  poems 
was  terrifying.  Martin  groaned  and 
sweated  and  thrust  has  hands  through 
his  hair.  Phrases,  lines,  and  stanzas 
were  cut  out,  interchanged,  or  juggled 
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about  in  most  incomprehensible  manner. 
Sometimes  lines  and  stanzas  not  his  own 
were  substituted  for  his.  He  could  not 
believe  that  a  sane  editor  could  be  guilty 
of  such  maltreatment,  and  his  favorite 
hypothesis  was  that  his  poems  must  have 
been  doctored  by  the  office  boy  or  the 
stenographer.  Martin  wrote  immediate- 
ly, begging  the  editor  to  cease  publish- 
ing the  lyrics  and  to  return  them  to  him. 
He  wrote  again  and  again,  begging,  en- 
treating, threatening,  but  his  letters  were 
ignored,  month  by  month  the  slaughter 
went  on  till  the  thirty  poems  were  pub- 
lished, and  month  by  month  he  received 
a  check  for  those  which  had  appeared  in 
the  current  number. 

Despite  these  various  misadventures, 
the  memory  of  The  White  Mouse  forty- 
dollar  check  sustained  him,  though  he 
was  driven  more  and  more  to  hack-work. 
He  discovered  a  bread-and-butter  field  in 
the  agricultural  weeklies  and  trade  jour- 
nals, though  among  the  religious  week- 
lies he  found  he  could  easily  starve  At 
his  lowest  ebb,  when  his  black  suit  was 
in  pawn,  he  made  a  ten-strike — or  so  it 
seemed  to  him — in  a  prize  contest  ar- 
ranged by  the  County  Committee  of  the 
Republican  Party.  There  were  three 
branches  of  the  contest,  and  he  entered 
them  all,  laughing  at  himself  bitterly  the 
while  in  that  he  was  driven  to  such 
straits  to  live.  His  poem  won  the  first 
prize  of  ten  dollars,  his  campaign  song 
the  second  prize  of  five  dollars,  his  essay 
on  the  principles  of  the  Republican  Party 
the  first  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars. 
Which  was  very  gratifying  to  him  until 
he  tried  to  collect.  Something  had  gone 
wrong  in  the  County  Committee,  and, 
though  a  rich  banker  and  a  state  senator 
were  members  of  it,  the  money  was  not 
forthcoming.  While  this  affair  was  hang- 
ing fire,  he  proved  that  he  understood 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party 
by  winning  the  first  prize  for  his  essay 
in  a  similar  contest.  And,  moreover,  he 
received  the  money,  twenty-five  dollars. 
But  the  forty  dollars  won  in  the  first 
contest  he  never  received. 

Driven  to  shifts  in  order  to  see  Ruth, 
and  deciding  that  the  long  walk  from 
North  Oakland  to  her  house  and  back 
again  consumed  too  much  time,  he  kept 


his  black  suit  in  pawn  in  place  of  his 
bicycle.  The  latter  gave  him  exercise, 
saved  him  hours  of  time  for  work,  and 
enabled  him  to  see  Ruth  just  the  same. 
A  pair  of  knee  duck-trousers  and  an  old 
sweater  made  him  a  presentable  wheel 
costume  so  that  he  could  go  with  Ruth 
on  afternoon  rides.  Besides,  he  no  longer 
had  opportunity  to  see  much  of  her  in 
her  own  home,  where  Mrs.  Morse  was 
thoroughly  prosecuting  her  campaign  of 
entertainment.  The  exalted  beings  he 
met  there  and  to  whom  he  had  looked  up 
but  a  short  time  before,  now  bored  him. 
They  were  no  longer  exalted.  He  was 
nervous  and  irritable,  what  of  his  hard 
times,  disappointments,  and  close  appli- 
cation to  work,  and  the  conversation  of 
such  people  was  maddening.  He  was  not 
unduly  egotistic.  He  measured  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  minds  by  the  minds  of 
the  thinkers  in  the  books  he  read.  At 
Ruth's  home  he  never  met  a  large  mind, 
with  the  exception  of  Professor  Cald- 
well, and  Caldwell  he  had  met  there  only 
once.  As  for  the  rest,  they  were  numb 
skulls,  ninnies,  superficial,  dogmatic,  and 
ignorant.  It  was  their  ignorance  that 
astounded  him.  What  was  the  matter 
with  them?  What  had  they  done  with 
their  educations?  They  had  had  access 
to  the  same  books  he  had.  How  did  it 
happen  that  they  had  drawn  nothing 
from  them? 

He  knew  that  the  great  minds,  the 
deep  and  rational  thinkers,  existed.  He 
had  his  proofs  from  the  books,  the  books 
that  had  educated  him  beyond  the  Morse 
standard.  And  he  knew  that  higher  in- 
tellects than  those  of  the  Morse  circle 
were  to  be  found  in  the  world.  He  read 
English  society  novels,  wherein  he  caught 
glimpses  of  men  and  women  talking  pol- 
itics and  philosophy.  And  he  read  of 
salons  in  great  cities,  even  in  the  United 
States,  where  art  and  intellect  congre- 
gated. Foolishly,  in  the  past,  he  had 
conceived  that  all  well-groomed  persons 
above  the  working  class  were  persons 
with  power  of  intellect  and  vigor  of 
beauty.  Culture  and  collars  had  gone  to- 
gether, to  him,  and  he  had  been  deceived 
into  believing  that  college  educations  and 
mastery  were  the  same  things. 

Well,  he  would  fight  his  way  on  and 
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up  higher.  And  he  would  take  Ruth  with 
him.  Her  he  dearly  loved,  and  he  was 
confident  that  she  would  shine  anywhere. 
As  it  was  clear  to  him  that  he  had  been 
handicapped  by  his  early  environment, 
so  now  he  perceived  that  she  was  sim- 
ilarly handicapped.  She  had  not  had  a 
chance  to  expand.  The  books  on  her  fath- 
er's shelves,  the  paintings  on  the  walls, 
the  music  on  the  piano — all  was  just  so 
much  meretricious  display.  To  real  litera- 
ture, real  painting,  real  music,  the  Morses 
and  their  kind  were  dead.  And  bigger 
than  such  things  was  life,  of  which  they 
were  densely,  hopelessly  ignorant.  In 
spite  of  their  Unitarian  proclivities  and 
their  masks  of  conservative  broadmind- 
edness,  they  were  two  generations  be- 
hind interpretive  science ;  their  mental 
processes  were  medieval,  while  their 
thinking  on  the  ultimate  data  of  exist- 
ence and  of  the  universe  struck  him  as 
the  same  meta-physical  method  that  was 
as  young  as  the  youngest  race,  as  old  as 
the  caveman,  and  older — the  same  that 
moved  the  first  Pleiestocene  ape-man  to 
fear  the  dark ;  that  moved  the  first  hasty 
Hebrew  savage  to  incarnate  Eve  from 
Adam's  rib;  that  moved  Descarte  to 
build  an  idealistic  system  of  the  universe 
out  of  the  projections  of  his  own  puny 
ego ;  and  that  moved  the  famous  British 
ecclesiastic  to  denounce  evolution  in 
satire  so  scathing  as  to  win  immediate 
applause  and  leave  his  name  a  notorious 
scrawl  on  the  page  of  history. 

So  Martin  thought,  and  he  thought 
further,  till  it  dawned  upon  him  that  the 
difference  between  these  lawyers,  offi- 
cers, business  men^  and  bank-cashiers 
he  had  met  and  the  members  of  the 
working  class  he  had  known  was  on  a 
par  with  the  difference  in  the  food  they 
ate,  clothes  they  wore,  neighborhoods  in 
which  they  lived.  Certainly  in  all  of 
them  was  lacking  the  something  more 
which  he  found  in  himself  and  in  the 
lx)oks.  The  Morses  had  shown  him  the 
best  their  social  position  could  produce, 
and  he  was  not  infatuated  by  it.  A  pau- 
per himself,  a  slave  to  the  money-lender, 
he  knew  himself  the  superior  of  those 
he  met  at  the  Morses';  and,  when  his 
one  decent  suit  of  clothes  was  out  of 
pawn,  he  moved  among  them  a  lord  of 


life,  quivering  with  a  sense  of  outrage 
akin  to  what  a  prince  would  suffer  if 
condemned  to  live  with  goat-herds. 

"You  hate  and  fear  the  socialists,"  he 
remarked  to  Mr.  Morse,  one  evening 
at  dinner;  "but  why?  You  neither  know 
them  nor  their  doctrines." 

The  conversation  had  been  swung  in 
that  direction  by  Mrs.  Morse,  who  had 
been  invidiously  singing  the  praises  of 
Mr.  Hapgood.  The  cashier  was  Mar- 
tin's black  beast,  and  his  temper  was  a 
trifle  short  where  the  talker  of  platitudes 
was  concerned. 

"Yes,"  he  had  said,  "Charley  Hapgood 
is  what  they  call  a  rising  young  man — 
somebody  told  me  as  much.  And  it  is 
true.  He  '11  make  the  Governor's  chair 
before  he  dies,  and  who  knows  ?  maybe 
the  United  States  Senate." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  Mrs. 
Morse  had  inquired. 

"I  've  heard  him  m;ike  a  campaign 
speech.  It  was  so  cleverly  stupid  and 
unoriginal,  and  also  so  convincing,  that 
the  leaders  cannot  help  but  regard  him 
as  safe  and  sure,  while  his  platitudes  are 
so  much  like  the  platitudes  of  the  aver- 
age voter  that — oh,  well,  you  know  you 
flatter  any  man  by  dressing  up  his  own 
thoughts  for  him  and  presenting  them 
to  him." 

"I  actually  think  you  are  jealous  of 
Mr.  Hapgood,"  Ruth  had  chimed  in. 

"Heaven  forbid !" 

The  look  of  horror  on  Martin's  face 
stirred  Mrs.  Morse  to  belligerence. 

"You  surely  dont  mean  to  say  that  Mr. 
Hapgood  is  stupid?"  she  demanded  icily. 

"No  more  than  the  average  republi- 
can," was  the  retort,  "or  average  demo- 
crat, either.  They  are  all  stupid  whin 
they  are  not  crafty,  and  very  few  of  them 
are  crafty.  The  only  wise  republicans 
are  the  millionaires  and  their  conscious 
henchmen.  They  know  which  side  their 
bread  is  buttered  on,  and  they  know 
why." 

"I  am  a  republican,"  Mr.  Morse  put  in 
lightly.    "Pray  how  do  you  classify  me?" 

"Oh,  you  are  an  unconscious  hench- 
man." 

"Henchman?" 

"Why,  yes.  You  do  corporation  work. 
You  have  no  working-class  nor  criminal 
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practice.  You  dont  depend  upon  wife- 
beaters  and  pickpockets  for  your  income. 
You  get  your  livelihood  from  the  mas- 
ters of  society,  and  whoever  feeds  a  man 
is  that  man's  master.  Yes,  you  are  a 
henchman.  You  are  interested  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the  aggregations 
of  capital  you  serve." 

Mr.  Morse's  face  was  a  trifle  red. 

"I  confess,  sir,"  he  said,  "that  you  talk 
like  a  scoundrelly  socialist." 

Then  it  was  that  Martin  remarked ; 

"You  hate  and  fear  the  socialists ;  but 
why?  You  neither  know  them  nor  their 
doctrines." 

"Your  doctrine  certainly  sounds  like 
socialism,"  Mr.  Morse  replied,  while 
Ruth  gazed  anxiously  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  Mrs.  Morse  beamed  happily 
at  the  opportunity  afforded  of  rousing 
her  liege  lord's  antagonism. 

"Because  I  say  republicans  are  stupid, 
and  hold  that  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity are  exploded  bubbles,  does  not 
make  me  a  socialist,"  Martin  said  with  a 
smile.  "Because  I  question  Jefferson 
and  the  unscientific  Frenchmen  who  in- 
formed his  mind,  does  not  make  me  a 
socialist.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Morse,  you 
are  far  nearer  socialism  than  I  who  am 
its  avowed  enemy." 

"Now  you  please  to  be  facetious,"  was 
all  the  other  could  say. 

"Not  at  all.  I  speak  in  all  seriousness. 
You  still  believe  in  equality,  and  yet  you 
do  the  work  of  the  corporations,  and  the 
corporations,  from  day  to  day,  are  busily 
engaged  in  burying  equality.  And  you 
call  me  a  socialist  because  I  deny  equal- 
ity, because  I  afSrm  just  what  you  live 
up  to.  The  republicans  are  foes  to  equal- 
ity, though  most  of  them  fight  the  battle 
against  equality  with  the  very  word  itself 
the  slogan  on  their  lips.  In  the  name 
of  equality  they  destroy  equality.  That 
was  why  I  called  them  stupid.  As  for 
myself,  I  am  an  individualist.  I  believe 
the  race  is  to  the  swift,  the  battle  to  the 
strong.  Such  is  the  lesson  I  have  learned 
from  biology,  or  at  least  think  I  have 
learned.  As  I  said,  I  am  an  individual- 
ist, and  individualism  is  the  hereditary 
and  eternal  foe  of  socialism." 

"But  you  frequent  socialist  meetings," 
Mr.  Morse  challenged. 


"Certainly,  just  as  spies  frequent  hos- 
tile camps.  How  else  are  you  to  learn 
about  the  enemy?  Besides,  I  enjoy  my- 
self at  their  meetings.  They  are  good 
fighters,  and,  right  or  wrong,  they  have 
read  the  books.  Any  one  of  them  knows 
far  more  about  sociology  and  all  the 
other  ologies  than  the  average  captain  of 
industry.  Yes,  I  have  been  to  half  a 
dozen  of  their  meetings,  but  that  does  n't 
make  me  a  socialist  any  more  than  hear- 
ing Charley  Hapgood  orate  made  me  a 
republican." 

"I  can 't  help  it,"  Mr.  Morse  said 
feebly,  "but  I  still  believe  you  incline 
that  way." 

Bless  me,  Martin  thought  to  himself ; 
he  does  n't  know  what  I  was  talking 
about.  He  has  n't  understood  a  word  of 
it.  What  did  he  do  with  his  education 
anyway  ? 

Thus,  in  his  development,  Martin 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  economic 
morality  or  the  morality  of  class ;  and 
soon  it  became  to  him  a  grisly  monster. 
Personally,  he  was  an  intellectual  moral- 
ist, and  more  offending  to  him  than  plati- 
tudinous pomposity  was  the  morality  of 
those  about  him,  which  was  a  curious 
hotch-potch  of  the  economic,  the  meta- 
physical, the  sentimental,  and  the  imita- 
tive. 

A  sample  of  this  curious,  messy  mix- 
ture he  encountered  nearer  home.  His 
sister,  Marian,  had  been  keeping  com- 
pany with  an  industrious  young  me- 
chanic, of  German  extraction,  who,  after 
thoroughly  learning  the  trade,  had  set  up 
for  himself  in  a  bicycle-repair  shop.  Also, 
having  got  the  agency  for  a  low-grade 
make  of  wheel,  he  was  prosperous.  Ma- 
rian had  called  on  Martin  in  his  room  a 
short  time  before  to  announce  her  en- 
gagement, during  which  visit  she  had 
playfully  inspected  Martin's  palm  and 
told  his  fortune.  On  her  next  visit  she 
brought  Hermann  von  Schmidt  along 
with  her.  Martin  did  the  honors  and 
congratulated  both  of  them  in  language 
so  easy  and  graceful  as  to  affect  dis- 
agreeably the  peasant-mind  of  his  sis- 
ter's lover.  This  bad  impression  was 
further  heightened  by  Martin's  reading 
aloud  the  half-dozen  stanzas  of  verse 
with  which  he  had  commemorated  Ma- 
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rion's  previous  visit.  It  was  a  bit  of 
society  verse,  airy  and  delicate,  which 
he  had  named  "The  Pahnist."  He  was 
surprised,  when  he  finished  reading  it, 
to  note  no  enjoyment  in  his  sister's  face. 
Instead,  her  eyes  were  fixed  anxiously 
upon  her  betrothed,  and  Martin,  follow- 
ing her  gaze,  saw  spread  on  that  worthy's 
assymetrical  features  nothing  but  black 
and  sullen  disapproval.  The  incident 
passed  over,  they  made  an  early  depart- 
ure, and  Martin  forgot  all  about  it, 
though  for  the  moment  he  had  been 
puzzled  that  any  woman,  even  of  the 
working  class,  should  not  have  been  flat- 
tered and  delighted  by  having  poetry 
written  about  her. 

Several  evenings  later,  Marian  again 
visited  him,  this  time  alone.  Nor  did  she 
waste  time  in  coming  to  the  point,  up- 
braiding him  sorrowfully  for  what  he 
had  done. 

"Why,  Marian,"  he  chided,  "you  talk 
as  though  you  were  ashamed  of  your 
relatives,  or  of  your  brother  at  any  rate." 

"And  I  am,  too,"  she  blurted  out. 

Martin  was  bewildered  by  the  tears  of 
mortification  he  saw  in  her  eyes.  The 
mood,  whatever  it  was,  was  genuine. 

"But,  Marian,  why  should  your  Her- 
mann be  jealous  of  my  writing  poetry 
about  my  own  sister." 

"He  aint  jealous,"  she  sobbed.  "He 
says  it  was  indecent,  ob — obscene." 

Martin  emitted  a  long,  low  whistle  of 
incredulity,  then  proceeded  to  resurrect 
and  read  a  carbon  copy  of  "The 
Palmist." 

"I  can  't  see  it,"  he  said  finally,  prof- 
fering the  manuscript  to  her.  "Read  it 
yourself  and  show  me  whatever  strikes 
you  as  obscene — that  was  the  word, 
was  n't  it  ?" 

"He  says  so,  and  he  ought  to  know," 
was  the  answer,  with  a  wave  aside  of  the 
manuscript,  accompanied  by  a  look  of 
loathing.  "And  he  says  you  've  got  to 
tear  it  up.  He  says  he  wont  have  no 
wife  of  his  with  such  things  written 
about  her  which  anybody  can  read.  He 
says  it 's  a  disgrace,  an'  he  wont  stand 
for  it." 

"Now,  look  here,  Marian,  this  is  noth- 
ing but  nonsense,"  Martin  began,  then 
abruptly  changed  his  mind. 


Pie  saw  before  him  an  unhappy  girl, 
knew  the  futility  of  attempting  to  con- 
vince her  husband  or  her,  and,  though 
the  whole  situation  was  absurd  and  pre- 
posterous, he  resolved  to  surrender. 

"All  right,"  he  announced,  tearing  the 
manuscript  into  half  a  dozen  pieces  and 
throwing  it  into  the  waste-basket. 

He  contented  himself  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  even  then  the  original  type- 
written manuscript  was  reposing  in  the 
office  of  a  New  York  magazine.  Marian 
and  her  husband  would  never  know,  and 
neither  himself  nor  they  nor  the  world 
would  lose  if  the  pretty  harmless  poem 
ever  were  published. 

Marian,  starting  to  reach  into  the 
waste-basket,  refrained. 

"Can  I?"  she  pleaded. 

He  nodded  his  head,  regarding  her 
thoughtfully  as  she  gathered  the  torn 
pieces  of  manuscript  and  tucked  them  in- 
to the  pocket  of  her  jacket — ocular  evi- 
dence of  the  success  of  her  mission.  She 
reminded  him  of  Lizzie  Connolly,  though 
there  was  less  of  fire  and  gorgeous 
flaunting  life  in  her  than  in  that  other 
girl  of  the  working  class  whom  he  had 
seen  twice.  But  they  were  on  a  par,  the 
pair  of  them,  in  dress  and  carriage,  and 
he  smiled  with  inward  amusement  at  the 
caprice  of  his  fancy  which  suggested  the 
appearance  of  either  of  them  in  Mrs, 
Morse's  drawing  room.  The  amusement 
faded,  and  he  was  aware  of  a  great  lone- 
liness. This  sister  of  his  and  the  Morse 
drawing  room  were  milestones  of  the 
road  he  had  traveled.  And  he  had  left 
them  behind.  He  glanced  affectionately 
about  him  at  his  few  books.  They  were 
all  the  comrades  left  to  him. 

"Hello,  what 's  that?"  he  demanded  in 
startled  surprise. 

Marian  repeated  her  question, 

"Why  dont  I  go  to  work?"  He  broke 
into  a  laugh  that  was  only  half-hearted. 
"That  Hermann  of  yours  has  been  talk- 
ing to  you." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Dont  lie,"  he  commanded,  and  the 
nod  of  her  head  affirmed  his  charge. 

"Well,  you  tell  that  Hermann  of  yours 
to  mind  his  own  business.  That  when  I 
write  ])ootry  about  the  girl  he  's  keeping 
company  with  it  's  his  business,  but  that 
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outside  of  that  he 's  got  no  say  so. 
Understand  ? 

"So  you  dont  think  I  'II  succeed  as  a 
writer,  eh?"  he  went  on.  "You  think 
I  'm  no  good  ? — that  I  've  fallen  down 
and  am  a  disgrace  to  the  family?" 

"I  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  got 
a  job,"  she  said  firmly,  and  he  saw  she 
was  sincere.     "Hermann  says — " 

"Damn  Hermann !"  he  broke  out 
good-naturedly.  "What  I  want  to  know 
is  when  you  're  going  to  get  married. 
Also,  you  find  out  from  your  Hermann 
if  he  will  deign  to  permit  you  to  accept 
a  wedding  present  from  me." 

He  mused  over  the  incident  after  she 
had  gone,  and  once  or  twice  broke  out 
into  laughter  that  was  bitter  as  he  saw 
his  sister  and  her  betrothed,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  class  and  the  members  of 
Ruth's  class,  directing  their  narrow  little 
lives  by  narrow  little  formulas — herd- 
creatures,  flocking  together  and  pattern- 
ing their  lives  by  one  another's  opinions, 
failing  of  being  individuals  and  of 
really  living  life  because  of  the  childlike 
formulas  by  which  they  were  enslaved. 
He  summoned  them  before  him  in  appa- 
ritional  procession,  Bernard  Higginbot- 
ham  arm  in  arm  with  Mr.  Butler,  Her- 
mann von  Schmidt  cheek  by  jowl  with 
Charley  Hapgood,  and  one  by  one  and  in 
pairs  he  judged  them  and  dismissed 
them — judged  them  by  the  standards  of 
intellect  and  morality  he  had  learned 
from  the  books.  Vainly  he  asked :  Where 
are  the  great  souls,  the  great  men  and 
women?  He  found  them  not  among  the 
careless,  gross,  and  stupid  intelligences 
that  answered  the  call  of  vision  to  his 
narrow  room.  He  felt  a  loathing  for 
them  such,  as  Circe  must  have  felt  for 
her  swine.  When  he  had  dismissed  the 
last  one  and  thought  himself  alone,  a 
late-comer  entered,  unexpected  and  un- 
summoned.  Martin  watched  him  and 
saw  the  stiff-rim,  the  square-cut,  double- 
breasted  coat,  and  the  swaggering  shoul- 
ders of  the  youthful  hoodlum  who  had 
once  been  he. 

"You  were  like  all  the  rest,  young  fel- 
low," Martin  sneered.  "Your  morality 
and  your  knowledge  were  just  the  same 
as  theirs.  You  did  not  think  and  act  for 
yourself.       Your     opinions,     like     your 


clothes,  were  ready-made ;  your  acts 
were  shaped  by  popular  approval.  You 
were  cock  of  your  gang  because  others 
acclaimed  you  the  real  thing.  You 
fought  and  ruled  the  gang,  not  because 
you  liked  to — you  know  you  really  de- 
spised it — but  because  the  other  fellows 
patted  you  on  the  shoulder.  You  licked 
Cheeseface  because  you  would  n't  give 
in,  and  you  would  n't  give  in,  partly 
because  you  were  abysmal  brute,  and 
for  the  rest,  because  you  believed  what 
every  one  about  you  believed :  that  the 
measure  of  manhood  was  the  carniver- 
ous  ferocity  displayed  in  injuring  and 
marring  fellow-creatures'  anatomies. 
Why,  you  whelp,  you  even  won  other 
fellows'  girls  away  from  them,  not  be- 
cause you  wanted  the  girls,  but  because, 
in  the  marrow  of  those  about  you,  those 
who  set  your  moral  pace,  was  the  in- 
stinct of  the  wild  stallion  and  the  bull- 
seal.  Well,  the  years  have  passed,  and 
what  do  you  think  about  it  now?" 

As  if  in  reply,  the  vision  underwent 
a  swift  metamorphosis.  The  stiff-rim 
and  the  square-cut  vanished,  being  re- 
placed by  milder  garments;  the  tough- 
ness went  out  of  the  face,  the  hardness 
out  of  the  eyes;  and  the  face,  chastened 
and  refined,  was  irradiated  from  an  inner 
life  of  communion  with  beauty  and 
knowledge.  The  apparition  was  very 
like  his  present  self,  and,  as  he  regarded 
it,  he  noted  the  student-lamp  by  which 
it  was  illuminated,  and  the  book  over 
which  it  pored.  He  glanced  at  the  title 
and  read :  The  Science  of  Aesthetics. 
Next,  he  entered  into  the  apparition, 
trimmed  the  student-lamp,  and  himself 
went  on  reading  The  Science  of  Aes- 
thetics. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

ON  a  beautiful  fall  day,  a  day  of 
similar  Indian  Summer  to  that 
which  had  seen  their  love  declared  the 
year  before,  Martin  read  his  "Love- 
Cycle"  to  Ruth.  It  was  in  the  afternoon, 
and,  as  before,  they  had  ridden  out  to 
their  favorite  knoll  in  the  hills.  Now 
and  again  she  had  interrupted  his  read- 
ing with  exclamations  of  pleasure,  and 
now,  as  he  laid  the  last  sheet  of  manu- 
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script  with  its  fellows,  he  waited  her 
judgment. 

She  delayed  to  speak,  and  at  last  she 
spoke  haltingly,  hesitating  to  frame  in 
words  the  harshness  of  her  thought. 

"I  think  they  are  beautiful,  very  beau- 
tiful," she  said  "but  you  can  't  sell  them, 
can  you?  You  see  what  I  mean,"  she 
said,  almost  pleaded.  "This  writing  of 
yours  is  not  practical.  Something  is  the 
matter — maybe  it  is  with  the  market — 
that  prevents  you  from  earning  a  living 
by  it.  And  please,  dear,  dont  misunder- 
stand me.  I  am  flattered,  and  made 
proud,  and  all  that — I  could  not  be  a 
true  woman  were  it  otherwise — that  you 
should  write  these  poems  to  me.  But 
they  do  nOt  make  our  marriage  possible. 
Dont  you  see,  Martin?  Dont  think  me 
mercenary.  It  is  love,  the  thought  of 
our  future,  with  which  I  am  burdened. 
A  whole  year  has  gone  by  since  we 
learned  we  loved  each  other,  and  our 
wedding  day  is  no  nearer.  Dont  think 
me  immodest  in  thus  talking  about  our 
wedding,  for  really  I  have  my  heart,  all 
that  I  am,  at  stake.  Why  dont  you  try 
to  get  work  on  a  newspaper,  if  you  are 
so  bound  up  in  your  writing?  Why  not 
become  a  reporter? — for  a  while,  at 
least  ?" 

"It  would  spoil  my  style,"  was  his 
answer,  in  a  low,  monotonous  voice. 
"You  have  no  idea  how  I  've  worked  for 
style." 

"But  those  storiettes,"  she  argued. 
"You  called  them  hack-work.  You 
wrote  many  of  them.  Did  n't  they  spoil 
your  style?" 

"No,  the  cases  are  different.  The 
storiettes  were  ground  out,  jaded,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  day  of  application  to  style. 
But  a  reporter's  work  is  all  hack  from 
morning  till  night,  i?  the  one  paramount 
thing  of  life.  And  it  is  a  whirlwind  life, 
the  life  of  the  moment,  with  neither  past 
nor  future,  and  certainly  without  thought 
of  any  style  but  reportorial  style,  and 
that  certainly  is  not  literature.  To  be- 
come a  reporter  now,  just  as  my  style  is 
taking  form,  crystalizing,  would  be  to 
commit  literary  suicide.  As  it  is,  every 
storiette,  every  word  of  every  storiette, 
was  a  violation  of  myself,  of  my  self-re- 
spect, of  my  respect  for  beauty.     I  tell 


you  it  was  sickening.  I  was  guilty  of 
sin.  And  I  was  secretly  glad  when  the 
market  failed,  even  if  my  clothes  did  go 
into  pawn.  But  the  joy  of  writing  the 
'Love  Cycle !'  The  creative  joy  in  its 
noblest  form !  That  was  compensation 
for  everything." 

Martin  did  not  know  that  Ruth  was 
unsympathetic  concerning  the  creative 
joy.  She  used  the  phrase — it  was  on  hei 
lips  he  had'  first  heard  it.  She  had  read 
about  it,  studied  about  it,  in  the  univer- 
sity in  the  course  of  earning  her  Bache- 
lorship of  Arts ;  but  she  was  not  original, 
not  creative,  and  all  manifestations  of 
culture  on  her  part  were  but  harpings  of 
the  harpings  of  others. 

"May  not  the  editor  have  been  right  in 
his  revision  of  your  'Sea  Lyrics?'"  she 
questioned.  "Remember,  an  editor  must 
have  proved  qualifications  or  else  he 
would  not  be  an  editor." 

"That 's  in  line  with  the  persistence  of 
the  established,"  he  rejoined,  his  heat 
against  the  editor-folk  getting  the  better 
of  him.  "What  is  is  not  only  right  but 
is  the  best  possible.  The  existence  of 
anything  is  sufficient  vindication  of  its 
fitness  to  exist — to  exist,  mark  you,  as 
the  average  person  unconsciously  be- 
lieves, not  merely  in  present  conditions, 
but  in  all  conditions.  It  is  their  ignor- 
ance, of  course,  that  makes  them  believe 
such  rot — their  ignorance,  which  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  mental  pro- 
cess described  by  Weininger.  They 
think  they  think,  and  such  thinkless 
creatures  are  the  arbiters  of  the  lives 
of  the  few  who  really  think." 

He  paused,  overcome  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  been  talking  over  Ruth's 
head. 

"I  'm  sure  I  dont  know  who  this  Wein- 
inger is,"  she  retorted,  "and  you  are  so 
dreadfully  general  that  I  fail  to  follow 
you.  What  I  was  speaking  of  was  the 
qualification  of  editors — " 

"And  I  '11  tell  you,"  he  interrupted. 
"The  chief  qualification  of  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  all  editors  is  failure.  They 
have  failed  as  writers.  Dont  think  they 
prefer  the  drudgery  of  the  desk  and  the 
slavery  to  their  circulation  and  to  the 
business  manager  to  the  joy  of  writing. 
They  have  tried  to  write,  and  they  have 
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failed.  And  right  there  is  the  cursed 
paradox  of  it.  Every  portal  to  success  in 
literature  is  guarded  by  those  watch- 
dogs, the  failures  in  literature.  The  edi- 
tors, sub-editors,  associate  editors,  most 
of  them,  and  the  manuscript-readers  for 
the  magazines  and  book-publishers,  most 
of  them,  nearly  all  of  them,  are  men  who 
wanted  to  write  and  who  have  failed. 
And  yet  they,  of  all  creatures  under  the 
sun  the  most  unfit,  are  the  very  crea- 
tures who  decide  what  shall  and  what 
shall  not  find  its  way  into  print — they, 
who  have  proved  themselves  not  original, 
who  have  demonstrated  that  they  lack 
the  divine  fire,  sit  in  judgment  upon 
originality  and  genius.  And  after  them 
come  the  reviewers,  just  so  many  more 
failures.  Dont  tell  me  that  they  have 
not  dreamed  the  dream  and  attempted  to 
write  poetry  or  fiction;  for  they  have 
and  they  have  failed.  Why,  the  average 
review  is  more  nauseating  than  cod-liver 
oil.  But  you  know  my  opinion  on  the 
reviewers  and  the  alleged  critics.  There 
are  great  critics,  but  they  are  as  rare  as 
comets.  If  I  fail  as  a  writer  I  shall  have 
proved  for  the  career  of  editorship. 
There  's  bread  and  butter  and  jam  at 
any  rate." 

Ruth's  mind  was  quick,  and  her  dis- 
approval of  her  lover's  views  was  but- 
tressed by  the  contradiction  she  found 
in  his  contention. 

"But,  Martin,  if  that  be  so,  if  all  the 
doors  are  closed  as  you  have  shown  so 
conclusively,  how  is  it  possible  that  any 
of  the  great  writers  ever  arrived?" 

"They  arrived  by  achieving  the  impos- 
sible," he  answered.  "They  did  such 
blazing,  glorious  work  as  to  burn  to 
ashes  those  that  opposed  them.  They 
arrived  by  course  of  miracle,  by  winning 
a  thousand-to-one  wager  against  them. 
They  arrived  because  they  were  Carlyle's 
battle-scarred  giants  who  will  not  be 
kept  down.  And  that  is  what  I  must  do ; 
I  must  achieve  the  impossible." 

"But  if  you  fail?  You  must  consider 
me  as  well,  Martin." 

"If  I  fail?"  He  regarded  her  for  a 
moment  as  though  the  thought  she  had 
uttered  was  unthinkable.  Then  intelli- 
gence illumined  his  eyes.  "If  I  fail,  I 
shall  become  an  editor,  and  you  will  be 
an  editor's  wife." 


She  frowned  at  his  facetiousness — a 
pretty,  adorable  frown  that  made  him 
put  his  arms  around  her  and  kiss  it 
away. 

"There,  that 's  enough,"  she  urged,  by 
an  effort  of  will  withdrawing  herself 
from  the  fascination  of  his  strength.  "I 
have  talked  with  father  and  mother.  I 
never  before  asserted  myself  so  against 
them.  I  demanded  to  be  heard.  I  was 
very  undutiful.  They  are  against  you, 
you  know ;  but  I  assured  them  over  and 
over  of  my  abiding  love  for  you,  and  at 
last  father  agreed,  that  if  you  wanted  to, 
you  could  begin  right  away  in  his  office. 
And  then,  of  his  own  accord,  he  said  he 
would  pay  you  enough  at  the  start  so 
that  we  could  get  married  and  have  a  lit- 
tle cottage  somewhere.  Which  I  think 
was  very  fine  of  him — dont  you?" 

Martin,  with  the  dull  pain  of  despair 
at  his  heart,  mechanically  reaching  for 
the  tobacco  and  paper  (which  he  no 
longer  carried)  to  roll  a  cigarette,  mut- 
tered something  inarticulate,  and  Ruth 
went  on : 

"Frankly,  though,  and  dont  let  it  hurt 
you — I  tell  you  to  show  you  precisely 
how  you  stand  with  him — he  does  n't  like 
your  radical  views,  and  he  thinks  you 
are  lazy.  Of  course  I  know  you  are  not. 
I  know  you  work  hard." 

How  hard,  even  she  did  not  know,  was 
the  thought  in  Martin's  mind. 

"Well,  then,"  he  said,  "how  about  my 
views?  Do  you  think  they  are  so  radi- 
cal ?" 

He  held  her  eyes  and  waited  the  an- 
swer. 

"I  think  them,  well,  very  disconcert- 
ing," she  replied. 

The  question  was  answered  for  him, 
and  so  oppressed  was  he  by  the  grayness 
of  life  that  he  forgot  the  tentative  propo- 
sition she  had  made  for  him  to  go  to 
work.  And  she,  having  gone  as  far  as 
she  dared,  was  willing  to  wait  the  an- 
swer till  she  should  bring  the  question  up 
again. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait.  Martin  had 
a  question  of  his  own  to  propound  to 
her.  He  wanted  to  ascertain  the  meas- 
ure of  her  faith  in  him,  and  within  the 
week  each  was  answered.  Martin  pre- 
cipitated it  by  reading  to  her  his  "The 
Shame  of  the  Sun." 
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"Why  dont  you  become  a  reporter?" 
she  asked  when  he  had  finished.  "You 
love  writing  so,  and  I  am  sure  you  would 
succeed.  You  could  rise  in  journalism 
and  make  a  name  for  yourself.  There 
are  a  number  of  great  special  corre- 
spondents. Their  salaries  are  large,  and 
their  field  is  the  world.  They  are  sent 
everywhere,  to  the  heart  of  Africa,  like 
Stanley,  or  to  interview  the  Pope,  or  to 
explore  unknown  Thibet." 

"Then  you  dont  like  my  essay?"  he 
rejoined.  "You  believe  that  I  have  some 
show  in  journalism  but  none  in  litera- 
ture?" 

"No,  no;  I  do  like  it.  It  reads  well. 
But  I  am  afraid  it 's  over  the  heads  of 
your  readers.  At  least  it  is  over  mine. 
It  sounds  beautiful,  but  I  dont  under- 
stand it.  Your  scientific  slang  is  beyond 
me.  You  are  an  extremist,  you  know, 
dear,  and  what  may  be  intelligible  to  you 
may  not  be  intelligible  to  the  rest  of  us." 

"I  imagine  it 's  the  philosophic  slang 
that  bothers  you,"  was  all  he  could  say. 

He  was  flaming  from  the  fresh  read- 
ing of  the  ripest  thought  he  had  ex- 
pressed, and  her  verdict  stunned  him. 

"No  matter  how  poorly  it  is  done,"  he 
persisted,  "dont  you  see  anything  in  it? 
— in  the  thought  of  it,  I  mean  ?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No,  it  is  so  different  from  anything  I 
have  read.  I  read  Materlinck  and  un- 
derstand him " 

"His  mysticism,  you  understand  that?" 
Martin  flashed  out. 

"Yes,  but  this  of  yours,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  attack  upon  him,  I  dont 
understand.  Of  course,  if  originality 
counts " 

He  stopped  her  with  an  impatient  ges- 
ture that  was  not  followed  by  speech. 
He  became  suddenly  aware  that  she  was 
speaking  and  that  she  had  been  speaking 
for  some  time. 

"After  all,  your  writing  has  been  a  toy 
to  you,"  she  was  saying.  "Surely  you 
have  played  with  it  long  enough.  It  is 
time  to  take  up  life  seriously — our  life, 
Martin.  Hitherto  you  have  lived  solely 
your  own." 

"You  want  me  to  go  to  work?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes.    Father  has  offered—" 


"I  understand  all  that,"  he  broke  in; 
"but  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  or 
not  you  have  lost  faith  in  me?" 

She  pressed  his  hand  mutely,  her  eyes 
dim. 

"In  your  writing,  dear,"  she  admitted 
in  a  half-whisper. 

"You  've  read  lots  of  my  stuff,"  he 
went  on  brutally.  "What  do  you  think 
of  it  ?  Is  it  utterly  hopeless  ?  How  does 
it  compare  with  other  men's  work  ?" 

"But  they  sell  theirs,  and  you — dont." 

"That  does  n't  answer  my  question. 
Do  you  think  that  literature  is  not  at  all 
my  vocation?" 

"Then  I  will  answer."  She  steeled 
herself  to  do  it.  "I  dont  think  you  were 
made  to  write.  Forgive  me,  dear.  You 
compel  me  to  say  it;  and  you  know  I 
know  more  about  literature  than  you 
do." 

"Yes,  you  are  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,"  he 
said  meditatively;  "and  you  ought  to 
know. 

"But  there  is  more  to  be  said,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause  painful  to  both. 
"I  know  what  I  have  in  me.  No  one 
knows  that  so  well  as  I.  I  know  I  shall 
succeed.  I  will  not  be  kept  down.  I  am 
afire  with  what  I  have  to  say  in  verse, 
and  fiction,  and  essay.  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  have  faith  in  that,  though.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  have  faith  in  me,  nor  in  my 
writing.  What  I  do  ask  of  you  is  to  love 
me  and  have  faith  in  love. 

"A  year  ago  I  begged  for  two  years. 
One  of  those  years  is  yet  to  run.  And  I 
do  believe,  upon  my  honor  and  my  soul, 
that  before  that  year  is  run  I  shall  have 
succeeded.  You  remember  what  you 
told  me  long  ago,  that  I  must  serve  my 
apprenticeship  to  writing.  Well,  I  have 
served  it.  I  have  crammed  it  and  tele- 
scoped it.  With  you  at  the  end  awaiting 
me,  I  have  never  shirked.  Do  you  know, 
I  have  forgotten  what  it  is  to  fall  peace- 
fully asleep.  A  few  million  years  ago  I 
knew  what  it  was  to  sleep  my  fill  and  to 
wake  naturally  from  very  glut  of  sleep. 
I  am  awakened  always  now  by  an  alarm 
clock.  If  I  fall  asleep  early  or  late,  I 
set  the  alarm  accordingly;  and  this,  and 
the  putting  out  of  the  lamp,  are  my  last 
conscious  actions. 

"When    I    begin    to    feel    drowsy,    I 
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change  the  heavy  book  I  am  reading  for 
a  lighter  one.  And  when  I  doze  over 
that  I  beat  my  head  with  my  knuckles  in 
order  to  drive  sleep  away.  Somewhere  I 
read  of  a  man  who  was  afraid  to  sleep. 
Kipling  wrote  the  story.  This  man  ar- 
ranged a  spur  so  that  when  unconscious- 
ness came  his  naked  body  pressed  against 
the  iron  teeth.  Well,  I  've  done  the 
same.  I  look  at  the  time,  and  I  resolve 
that  not  until  midnight,  or  not  until  one 
o'clock,  or  two  o'clock,  or  three  o'clock, 
shall  the  spur  be  removed.  And  so  it 
rowells  me  awake  until  the  appointed 
time.  That  spur  has  been  my  bed-mate 
for  months.  I  have  grown  so  desperate 
that  five  and  a  half  hours  of  sleep  is  an 
extravagance.  I  sleep  four  hours,  now. 
I  am  starved  for  sleep.  There  are  times 
when  1  am  light-headed  from  want  of 
sleep;  times  when  death,  with  its  rest 
and  sleep,  is  a  positive  lure  to  me ;  times 
when  I  am  haunted  by  Longfellow's 
lines : 

"  'The  sea  is  still  and  deep; 

All  things  within  its  bosom  sleep; 

A  single  step  and  all  is  o'er, 

A  plunge,  a  bubble,  and  no  more.' 

"Of  course,  this  is  sheer  nonsense.  It 
comes  from  nervousness,  from  an  over- 
wrought mind.  But  the  point  is :  Why 
have  I  done  this  ?  For  you.  To  shorten 
my  apprenticeship.  To  compel  Success 
to  hasten.  And  my  apprenticeship  is 
now  served.  I  know  my  equipment.  I 
swear  that  I  learn  more  each  month  than 
the  average  college  man  learns  in  a  year. 
I  know  it,  I  tell  you.  But  were  my  need 
for  you  to  understand  not  so  desperate  I 
should  not  tell  you.  It  is  not  boasting. 
I  measure  the  results  by  the  books.  Your 
brothers,  today,  are  ignorant  barbarians 
compared  with  me  and  the  knowledge  I 
have  wrung  from  the  books  in  the  hours 
they  were  sleeping.  Long  ago  I  wanted 
to  be  famous.  I  care  very  little  for  fame 
now.  What  I  want  is  you ;  I  am  more 
hungry  for  you  than  for  food,  or  cloth- 
ing, or  recognition.  I  have  a  dream  of 
laying  my  head  on  your  breast  and  sleep- 
ing an  aeon  or  so,  and  the  dream  will 
come  true  ere  another  year  is  gone." 

His  power  beat  against  her,  wave  upon 
wave ;  and  in  the  moment  his  will  opposed 


hers  most  she  felt  herself  most  strongly 
drawn  toward  him.  The  strength  that 
had  always  poured  out  from  him  to  her 
was  now  flowering  in  his  impassioned 
voice,  his  flashing  eyes,  and  the  vigor  of 
life  and  intellect  surging  in  him.  And  in 
that  moment,  and  for  the  moment,  she 
was  aware  of  a  rift  that  showed  in  her 
certitude — a  rift  through  which  she 
caught  sight  of  the  real  Martin  Eden, 
splendid  and  invincible;  and  as  animal- 
trainers  have  their  moments  of  doubt,  so 
she,  for  the  instant,  seemed  to  doubt  her 
power  to  tame  this  wild  spirit  of  a  man. 

"And  another  thing,"  he  swept  on. 
"You  love  me.  But  why  do  you  love 
me?  The  thing  in  me  that  compels  me 
to  write  is  the  very  thing  that  draws 
your  love.  You  love  me  because  I  am 
somehow  different  from  the  men  you 
have  known  and  might  have  loved.  I 
was  not  made  for  the  desk  and  counting- 
house,  for  petty  business  squabbling  and 
legal  jangling.  Make  me  do  such  things, 
make  me  like  those  other  men,  doing  the 
work  they  do,  breathing  the  air  they 
breathe,  developing  the  point  of  view 
they  have  developed,  and  you  have  de- 
stroyed the  difference,  destroyed  me,  de- 
stroyed the  thing  you  love.  My  desire 
to  write  is  the  most  vital  thing  in  me. 
Had  I  been  a  mere  clod,  neither  would  I 
have  desired  to  write,  nor  would  you 
have  desired  me  for  a  husband." 

"But  you  forget,"  she  interrupted,  the 
quick  surface  of  her  mind  glimpsing  a 
parallel.  "There  have  been  eccentric  in- 
ventors, starving  their  families  while 
they  sought  such  chimeras  as  perpetual 
motion.  Doubtless  their  wives  loved 
them,  and  suffered  with  them  and  for 
them,  not  because  of,  but  in  spite  of, 
their  infatuation  for  perpetual  motion." 

"True,"  was  the  reply.  "But  there 
have  been  inventors  who  were  not  ec- 
centric and  who  starved  while  they 
sought  to  invent  practical  things;  and 
sometimes,  it  is  recorded,  they  succeeded. 
Certainly  I  do  not  seek  impossibilities — " 

"You  have  called  it  'achieving  the  im- 
possible,' "  she  interpolated. 

"I  spoke  figuratively.  I  seek  to  do 
what  men  have  done  before  me — to  write 
and  to  live  by  my  writing." 

Her  silence  spurred  him  on. 
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"To  you,  then,  my  goal  is  as  much  a 
chimera  as  perpetual  motion?"  he  de- 
manded. 

He  read  her  answer  in  the  pressure  of 
her  hand  on  his — the  pitying  mother- 
hand  for  the  hurt  child.  And  to  her, 
just  then,  he  was  the  hurt  child,  the  in- 
fatuated man  striving  to  achieve  the  im- 
possible. 

Toward  the  close  of  their  talk  she 
warned  him  again  of  the  antagonism  of 
her  father  and  mother. 

"But  you  love  me?"  he  asked. 

'T  do!   I  do!"  she  cried. 

"And  I  love  you,  not  them,  and  noth- 
ing they  do  can  hurt  me."  Triumph 
sounded  in  his  voice.  "For  I  have  faith 
in  your  love,  not  fear  of  their  enmity. 
All  things  may  go  astray  in  this  world, 
but  not  love.  Love  cannot  go  wrong  un- 
less it  be  a  weakling  that  faints  and 
stumbles  by  the  way." 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

MARTIN  had  encountered  his  sister 
Gertrude  by  chance  on  Broadway 
— as  it  proved,  a  most  propitious  yet  dis- 
concerting chance.  Waiting  on  the  cor- 
ner for  a  car,  she  had  seen  him  first,  and 
noted  the  eager,  hungry  lines  of  his  face 
and  the  desperate,  worried  look  of  his 
eyes.  In  truth,  he  was  desperate  and 
worried.  He  had  just  come  from  a  fruit- 
less interview  with  the  pawnbroker,  from 
whom  he  had  tried  to  wring  an  additional 
loan  on  his  wheel.  The  muddy  fall 
weather  having  come  on,  Martin  had 
pledged  his  wheel  some  time  since  and 
retained  his  black  suit. 

"There  's  the  black  suit,"  the  pawn- 
broker, who  knew  his  every  asset,  had 
answered.  "You  need  n't  tell  me  you  've 
gone  and  pledged  it  with  that  Jew, 
Lipka.    Because  if  you  have — " 

The  man  looked  the  threat,  and  Mar- 
tin hastened  to  cry : 

"No,  no ;  I  've  got  it.  But  I  want  to 
wear  it  on  a  matter  of  business." 

"All  right,"  the  mollified  usurer  had 
replied.  "And  I  want  it  on  a  matter  of 
business  before  I  can  let  you  have  any 
more  money.  You  dont  think  I  'm  in  it 
for  my  health?" 

"But  it 's  a  forty-dollar  wheel,  in  good 


condition,"  Martin  had  argued.  "And 
you  've  only  let  me  have  seven  dollars  on 
it.  No,  not  even  seven.  Six  and  a 
quarter;  you  took  the  interest  in  ad- 
vance." 

"If  you  want  some  more,  bring  the 
suit,"  had  been  the  reply  that  sent  Mar- 
tin out  of  the  stuffy  little  den,  so  des- 
perate at  heart  as  to  reflect  it  in  his  face 
and  touch  his  sister  to  pity. 

Scarcely  had  they  met  when  the  Tele- 
graph Avenue  car  came  along  and 
stopped  to  take  on  a  crowd  of  afternoon 
shoppers.  Mrs.  Higginbotham  divined 
from  the  grip  on  her  arm  as  he  helped 
her  on,  that  he  was  not  going  to  follow 
her.  She  turned  on  the  step  and  looked 
down  upon  him.  His  haggard  face 
smote  her  to  the  heart  again. 

"Ain't  you  comin'?"  she  asked. 

The  next  moment  she  had  descended 
to  his  side. 

"I  'm  walking — exercise,  you  know," 
he  explained. 

"Then  I  '11  go  along  for  a  few  blocks," 
she  announced.  "Mebbe  it  '11  do  me 
good.  I  ain't  ben  feelin'  any  too  spry 
these  last  few  days." 

Martin  glanced  at  her  and  verified  her 
statement  in  her  general  slovenly  appear- 
ance, in  the  unhealthy  fat,  in  the  droop- 
ing shoulders,  the  tired  face  with  the 
sagging  lines,  and  in  the  heavy  fall  of 
her  feet,  without  elasticity — a  very  cari- 
cature of  the  walk  that  belongs  to  a  free 
and  happy  body. 

"You  'd  better  stop  here,"  he  said, 
though  she  had  already  come  to  a  halt 
at  the  first  corner;  "and  take  the  next 
car." 

"My  goodness! — if  I  ain't  all  tired 
a'ready!"  she  panted.  "But  I  'm  just  as 
able  to  walk  as  you  in  them  soles. 
They  're  that  thin  they  Ml  bust  long  before 
you  git  out  to  North  Oakland." 

"I  've  a  better  pair  at  home,"  was  the 
answer. 

"Come  out  to  dinner  tomorrow!"  she 
invited  irrelevantly.  "Mr.  Higginbot- 
ham wont  be  there.  He  's  goin'  to  San 
Leandro  on  business." 

Martin  shook  his  head,  but  he  had 
failed  to  keep  hack  the  wolfish,  hungry 
look  that  leapt  into  his  eyes  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  dinner. 
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"You  haven 't  a  penny,  Mart,  and 
that 's  why  you  're  walkin'.  Exercise !" 
she  tried  to  sniff  contemptuously,  but 
succeeded  in  producing  only  a  sniffle. 
"Here,  lemme  see." 

And,  fumbling  in  her  satchel,  she 
pressed  a  five-dollar  piece  into  his  hand. 
"I  guess  I  forgot  your  last  birthday. 
Mart,"  she  mumbled  lamely. 

Martin's  hand  instinctively  closed  on 
the  piece  of  gold.  In  the  same  instant  he 
knew  he  ought  not  to  accept,  and  found 
himself  struggling  in  the  throes  of  inde- 
cision. That  bit  of  gold  meant  food,  life 
and  light  in  his  body  and  bram,  power  to 
go  on  writing,  and — who  was  to  say? — 
maybe  to  write  something  that  would 
bring  in  many  pieces  of  gold.  Clear  on 
his  vision  burned  the  manuscripts  of  two 
essays  he  had  just  completed.  He  saw 
them  under  the  table  on  top  the  heap  of 
returned  manuscripts  for  which  he  had 
no  stamps,  and  he  saw  their  titles,  just 
as  he  had  typed  them — "The  High 
Priests  of  Mystery,"  and  "The  Cradle  of 
Beauty."  He  had  never  submitted  them 
anywhere.  They  were  as  good  as  any- 
thing he  had  done  in  that  line.  If  only 
he  had  stamps  for  them !  Then  the  cer- 
titude of  his  ultimate  success  rose  up  in 
him,  an  able  ally  of  hunger,  and  with  a 
quick  movement  he  slipped  the  coin  into 
his  pocket. 

"I  '11  pay  you  back,  Gertrude,  a  hun- 
dred times  over,"  he  gulped  out,  his 
throat  painfully  contracted  and  in  his 
eyes  a  swift  hint  of  moisture. 

"Mark  my  words !"  he  cried  with  ab- 
rupt positiveness.  "Before  the  year  is 
out  I  '11  put  an  even  hundred  of  those 
little  yellow-boys  into  your  hand.  I  dont 
ask  you  to  believe  me.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  wait  and  see." 

Nor  did  she  beHeve.  Her  incredulity 
made  her  uncomfortable,  and,  failing  of 
other  expedient,  she  said : 

"I  know  you  're  hungry.  Mart.  It 's 
stickin'  out  all  over  you.  Come  in  to 
meals  any  time.  I  '11  send  one  of  the 
children  to  tell  you  when  Mr.  Higgin- 
botham  aint  to  be  there.     An'  Mart — " 

He  waited,  though  he  knew  in  his  se- 
cret heart  what  she  was  about  to  say,  so 
visible  was  her  thought  process  to  him. 

"Dont  you  think  it 's  about  time  you 
got  a  job?" 


"You  dont  think  I'll  win  out?"  he 
asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Nobody  has  faith  in  me,  Gertrude, 
except  myself."  His  voice  was  passion- 
ately rebellious.  "I  've  done  good  work 
already,  plenty  of  it,  and  sooner  or  later 
it  will  sell." 

"How  do  you  know  it  is  good  ?" 

"Because — "  He  faltered  as  the 
whole  vast  field  of  literature  and  the  his- 
tory of  literature  stirred  in  his  brain  and 
pointed  the  futility  of  his  attempting  to 
convey  to  her  the  reasons  for  his  stead- 
fast faith. 

"Well,  because  it 's  better  than  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  what  is  published  in  the 
magazines." 

"I  wisht  you  'd  listen  to  reason,"  she 
answered  feebly,  but  with  unwavering 
belief  in  the  correctness  of  her  diagnosis 
of  what  was  ailing  him.  "I  wisht  you'd 
listen  to  reason,"  she  repeated,  "an'  come 
to  dinner  tomorrow." 

After  Martin  had  helped  her  on  the 
car,  he  hurried  to  the  post  office  and  in- 
vested three  of  the  five  dollars  in 
stamps ;  and  when,  later  in  the  day,  on 
the  way  to  the  Morse  home,  he  stopped 
in  at  the  post  office  to  weigh  a  large 
number  of  long,  bulky  envelopes,  he  af- 
fixed to  them  all  the  stamps  save  three 
of  the  two-cent  denomination. 

It  proved  a  momentous  night  for  Mar- 
tin, for  after  dinner  he  met  Russ  Brissen- 
den.  How  he  chanced  to  come  there, 
whose  friend  he  was  or  what  acquaint- 
ance brought  him,  Martin  did  not  know. 
Nor  had  he  the  curiosity  to  inquire  about 
him  of  Ruth.  In  short,  Brissenden 
struck  Martin  as  anaemic  and  feather- 
brained, and  was  promptly  dismissed 
from  his  mind.  An  hour  later  he  de- 
cided that  Brissenden  was  a  boor  as  well, 
what  of  the  way  he  prowled  about  from 
one  room  to  another,  staring  at  the  pic- 
tures or  poking  his  nose  into  books  and 
magazines  he  picked  up  from  the  table 
or  drew  from  the  .  shelves.  Though  a 
stranger  in  the  house,  he  finally  isolated 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  company, 
huddling  into  a  capacious  Morris  chair 
and  reading  steadily  from  a  thin  volume 
he  had  drawn  from  his  pocket.  As  he 
read,  he  abstractedly  ran  his  fingers, 
with  a  caressing  movement,  through  his 
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hiair.  Martin  noticed  him  no  more  that 
evening,  except  once  when  he  ohserved 
him  chaffing  with  great  apparent  success 
with  several  of  the  young  women. 

It  chanced  that  when  Martin  was  leav- 
ing, he  overtook  Brissenden  already  half 
down  the  walk  to  the  street. 

"Hello,  is  that  you?"  Martin  said. 

The  other  replied  with  an  ungracious 
grunt,  but  swung  alongside.  Martin 
made  no  further  attempt  at  conversation, 
and  for  several  blocks  unbroken  silence 
lay  upon  them. 

"Pompous  old  ass!" 

The  suddenness  and  the  virulence  of 
the  exclamation  startled  Martin.  He  felt 
amused,  and  at  the  same  time  was  aware 
of  a.  growing  dislike  for  the  other. 

"What  do  you  go  to  such  a  place  for?" 
was  abruptly  flung  at  him  after  another 
block  of  silence. 

"Why  do  you?"  Martin  countered. 

"Bless  me,  I  dont  know,"  came  back. 
"At  least  this  is  my  first  indiscretion. 
There  are  twenty-four  hours  in  each  day, 
and  I  must  spend  them  somehow.  Come 
and  have  a  drink." 

"All  right,"  Martin  answered. 

The  next  moment  he  was  nonplussed 
by  the  readiness  of  his  acceptance.  At 
home  was  several  hours'  hack-work  wait- 
ing for  him  before  he  went  to  bed  and 
after  he  went  to  bed  there  was  a  volume 
of  Weismann  waiting  for  him,  to  say 
nothing  of  Herbert  Spencer's  Autobiog- 
raphy, which  was  as  replete  for  him  with 
romance  as  any  thrilling  novel.  Why 
should  he  waste  any  time  with  this  man 
he  did  not  like?  was  his  thought.  And 
yet,  it  was  not  so  much  the  man  nor  the 
drink  as  was  it  what  was  associated  with 
the  drink — the  bright  lights,  the  mirrors 
and  dazzling  array  of  glasses,  the  warm 
and  glowing  faces,  and  the  resonant  hum 
of  the  voices  of  men.  That  was  it,  it 
was  the  voices  of  men,  optimistic  men, 
men  who  breathed  success  and  spent 
their  money  for  drinks  like  men.  He 
was  lonely,  that  was  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  him ;  that  was  why  he  had 
snapped  at  the  invitation  as  a  bonita 
strikes  at  a  white  rag  on  a  hook.  Not 
since  with  Joe,  at  Shelley  Hot  Springs, 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  wine  he 
took  with  the  Portuguese    grocer,    had 


Martin  had  a  drink  at  a  public  bar.  Men- 
tal exhaustion  did  not  produce  a  craving 
for  liquor  such  as  physical  exhaustion 
did,  and  he  had  felt  no  need  for  it.  But 
just  now  he  felt  desire  for  the  drink,  or 
rather,  for  the  atmosphere  wherein 
drinks  were  dispensed  and  disposed  of. 
Such  a  place  was  the  Grotto,  where  Bris- 
senden and  he  lounged  in  capacious 
leather  chairs  and  drank  Scotch  and 
soda. 

They  talked.  They  talked  about  many 
things,  and  now  Brissenden  and  now 
Martin  took  turn  in  ordering  Scotch  and 
soda.  Martin,  who  was  extremely 
strong-headed,  marveled  at  the  other's 
capacity  for  liquor,  and  ever  and  anon 
broke  off  to  marvel  at  the  other's  con- 
versation. He  was  not  long  in  assum- 
ing that  Brissenden  knew  everything, 
and  in  deciding  that  here  was  the  second 
intellectual  man  he  had  met.  But  he 
noted  that  Brissenden  had  what  Profes- 
sor Caldwell  lacked — namely,  fire,  the 
flashing  insight  and  perception,  the  flam- 
ing uncontrol  of  genius.  Living  lan- 
guage flowed  from  him.  His  thin  lips, 
like  the  dies  of  a  machine,  stamped  out 
phrases  that  cut  and  stung;  or  again, 
pursing  caressingly  about  the  inchoate 
sound  they  articulated,  the  thin  lips 
shaped  soft  and  velvety  things,  mellow 
phrases  of  glow  and  glory,  of  haunting 
beauty,  reverberant  of  the  mystery  and 
inscrutableness  of  life;  and  yet  again  the 
thin  lips  were  like  a  bugle,  from  which 
rang  the  crash  and  tumult  of  cosmic 
strife,  phrases  that  sounded  clear  as  sil- 
ver, that  were  luminous  as  starry  spaces, 
that  epitomized  the  final  word  of  science 
and  yet  said  something  more — the  poet's 
word,  the  transcendental  truth,  elusive 
and  without  words  which  could  express, 
and  which  none  the  less  found  expression 
in  the  subtle  and  all  but  ungraspable  con- 
notations of  common  words.  He,  by 
some  wonder  of  vision,  saw  beyond  the 
farthest  outpost  of  empiricism,  where 
was  no  language  for  narration,  and  yet, 
by  some  golden  miracle  of  speech,  in- 
vesting known  words  with  unknown  sig- 
nificance, he  conveyed  to  Martin's  con- 
sciousness messages  that  were  incommu- 
nicable to  ordinary  souls. 

Martin  forgot  his  first  impression  of 
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dislike.  Here  was  the  best  the  books  had 
to  offer  coming  true.  Here  was  an  intel- 
ligence, a  living  man  for  him  to  look  up 
to.  "I  am  down  in  the  dirt  at  your  feet," 
Martin  repeated  to  himself  again  and 
again. 

"You  've  studied  biology,"  he  said 
aloud,  in  significant  allusion. 

To  his  surprise  Brissenden  shook  his 
head. 

"But  you  are  stating  truths  that  are 
substantiated  only  by  biology,"  Martin 
insisted,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  blank 
stare.  "Your  conclusions  are  in  line 
with  the  books  which  you  must  have 
read." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "That  my  smattering  of  knowl- 
edge should  enable  me  to  short-cut  my 
way  to  truth  is  most  reassuring.  As  for 
myself,  I  never  bother  to  find  out  if  I 
am  right  or  not.  It  is  all  valueless  any- 
way. Man  can  never  know  the  ultimate 
verities." 

"You  are  a  disciple  of  Spencer !"  Mar- 
tin cried  triumphantly. 

"I  have  n't  read  him  since  adolescence, 
and  all  I  read  then  was  his  Education." 

"I  wish  I  could  gather  knowledge  as 
carelessly,"  Martin  broke  out  half  an 
hour  later.  He  had  been  closely  analyz- 
ing Brissenden's  mental  equipment. 
"You  are  a  sheer  dogmatist,  and  that 's 
what  makes  it  so  marvelous.  You  state 
dogmatically  the  latest  facts  which 
science  has  been  able  to  establish  only  by 
a  posteriori  reasoning.  You  jump  at  cor- 
rect conclusions.  You  certainly  short- 
cut with  a  vengeance.  You  feel  your 
way  with  the  speed  of  light,  by  some 
hyperrational  process,  to  truth." 

"Yes,  that  was  what  used  to  bother 
Father  Joseph,  and  Brother  Dutton," 
Brissenden  replied.  "Oh,  no,"  he  added ; 
"I  am  not  anything.  It  was  a  lucky  trick 
of  fate  that  sent  me  to  a  Catholic  college 
for  my  education.  Where  did  you  pick 
up  what  you  know?" 

And  while  Martin  told  him,  he  was 
busy  studying  Brissenden,  ranging  from 
his  long,  lean,  aristocratic  face  and  his 
drooping  shoulders  to  the  overcoat  on  a 
neighboring  chair,  its  pockets  sagged  and 
bulged  by  the  freightage  of  many  books. 
Brissenden's     face     and     long,     slender 


hands  were  browned  by  the  sun — exces- 
sively browned,  Martin  thought.  This 
sunburn  bothered  Martin.  It  was  patent 
that  Brissenden  was  no  out-door  man. 
Then  how  had  he  been  ravaged  by  the 
sun?  Something  morbid  and  significant 
attached  to  that  sunburn,  was  Martin's 
thought  as  he  returned  to  study  of  the 
face,  narrow,  with  high  cheek-bones  and 
cavernous  hollows,  and  graced  with  as 
delicate  and  fine  an  aquiline  nose  as 
Martin  had  ever  seen.  There  was  noth- 
ing remarkable  about  the  size  of  the 
eyes.  They  were  neither  large  nor  small, 
while  their  color  was  a  nondescript 
brown ;  but  in  them  smouldered  a  fire, 
or,  rather,  lurked  an  expression  dual  and 
strangely  contradictory.  Defiant,  indom- 
itable, even  harsh  to  excess,  they  at  the 
same  time  aroused  pity.  Martin  found 
himself  pitying  him,  he  knew  not  why, 
though  he  was  soon  to  learn. 

"Oh,  I  'm  a  lunger,"  Brissenden  an- 
nounced off-hand  a  little  later,  having  al- 
ready stated  that  he  came  from  Arizona. 
"I  've  been  down  there  a  couple  of  years 
living  on  the  climate." 

"Are  n't  you  afraid  to  venture  it  up  in 
this  climate?" 

"Afraid?" 

There  was  no  special  emphasis  of  his 
repetition  of  Martin's  word.  But  Martin 
saw  in  that  ascetic  face  the  advertisement 
that  there  was  nothing  of  which  it  was 
afraid.  The  eyes  had  narrowed  till  they 
were  eagle-like,  and  Martin  almost 
caught  his  breath  as  he  noted  the  eagle 
beak  with  its  dilated  nostrils,  defiant, 
assertive,  aggressive.  Magnificent,  was 
what  he  commented  to  himself,  his  blood 
thrilling  at  the  sight.    Aloud,  he  quoted : 

"  'Under  the  bludgeoning  of  Chance 
My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed.'  " 

"You  like  Henley,"  Brissenden  said, 
his  expression  changing  swiftly  to  large 
graciousness  and  tenderness.  "Of 
course,  I  could  n't  have  expected  any- 
thing else  of  you.  Ah,  Henley !  A  brave 
soul.  He  stands  out  among  contempo- 
rary rhymesters — magazine  rhymesters 
— as  a  gladiator  stands  out  in  the  midst 
of  a  band  of  eunuchs." 

"You  dont  like  the  magazines,"  Mar- 
tin softly  impeached. 
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"Do  you  ?"  was  snarled  back  at  him  so 
savagely  as  to  startle  him. 

"I 1  write,  or  rather,  try  to  write, 

for  the  magazines,"  Martin  faltered. 

"That 's  better,"  was  the  mollified  re- 
joinder. "You  try  to  write,  but  you  dont 
succeed.  I  respect  and  admire  your 
failure.  I  know  what  you  write.  I  can 
see  it  with  half  an  eye,  and  there  's  one 
ingredient  in  it  that  shuts  it  out  of  the 
magazines.  It 's  red  meat,  and  magazines 
have  no  use  for  that  particular  com- 
modity. What  they  want  is  wish-wash 
and  slush,  and  God  knows  they  get  it, 
but  not  from  you." 

"I  'm  not  above  hack-work,"  Martin 
contended. 

"On  the  contrary — "  Brissenden 
paused  and  ran  an  insolent  eye  over  Mar- 
tin's objective  poverty,  passing  from  the 
well-worn  tie  and  the  saw-edged  collar 
to  the  shiny  sleeves  of  the  coat  and  on 
to  the  slight  fray  of  one  cuff,  winding  up 
and  dwelling  upon  Martin's  sunken 
cheeks.  "On  the  contrary,  hack-work  is 
above  you,  so  far  above  that  you  can 
never  hope  to  rise  to  it.  Why,  man,  I 
could  insult  you  by  asking  you  to  have 
something  to  eat." 

Martin  felt  the  heat  in  his  face  of  the 
involuntary  blood,  and  Brissenden 
laughed  triumphantly. 

"A  full  man  is  not  insulted  by  such  an 
invitation,"  he  concluded. 

"You  are  a  devil,"  Martin  cried  irri- 
tably. 

"Anyway,  I  did  n't  ask  you." 

"You  did  n't  dare." 

"Oh,  I  dont  know  about  that.  I  invite 
you  now." 

Brissenden  half  rose  from  his  chair  as 
he  .spoke,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  de- 
parting to  the  restaurant  forthwith.  He 
paused. 

Martin's  fists  were  tight-clenched,  and 


his  blood  was  drumming  in  his  temples. 

"Bosco !  He  eats  'em  alive  I  Eats  'em 
alive!"  Brissenden  exclaimed,  imitating 
the  spieler  of  a  locally  famous  snake- 
eater. 

"I  could  certainly  eat  you  alive,"  Mar- 
tin said,  in  turn  running  insolent  eyes 
over  the  other's  disease-ravaged  frame. 

"Only  I 'm  not  worthy  of  it  ?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  Martin  considered, 
"because  the  incident  is  not  worthy."  He 
broke  into  a  laugh,  hearty  and  whole- 
some. "I  "confess  you  made  a  fool  of 
me,  Brissenden.  That  I  am  hungry  and 
you  are  aware  of  it,  are  only  ordinary 
phenomena,  and  there 's  no  disgrace. 
You  see,  I  laugh  at  the  conventional 
little  moralities  of  the  herd ;  then  you 
drift  by,  say  a  sharp,  true  word,  and  im- 
mediately I  am  the  slave  of  the  same 
little  moralities." 

"You  were  insulted,"  Brissenden  af- 
firmed. 

"I  certainly  was,  a  moment  ago.  The 
prejudice  of  early  youth,  you  know. 
I  learned  such  things  then,  and  they 
cheapen  what  I  have  since  learned.  They 
are  the  skeletons  in  my  particular 
closet." 

"But  you  've  got  the  door  shut  on  them 
now?" 

"I  certainly  have." 

"Sure?" 

"Sure." 

"Then  let  "s  go  and  get  something  to 
eat." 

"I  '11  go  you,"  Martin  answered,  at- 
tempting to  pay  for  the  current  Scotch 
and  soda  with  the  last  change  from  his 
two  dollars  and  seeing  the  waiter  bullied 
by  Brissenden  into  putting  that  change 
back  on  the  table. 

Martin  pocketed  it  with  a  grimace, 
and  felt  for  a  moment  the  kindly  weight 
of  Brissenden's  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 


To  be  continued. 


THE  ACT   OF  HARIKARI. 

The   Group   Is   Garbpd   In    Samurai    Costume   of   Old   Japan,    the    Victim    Being    in    White.      Behind    the    Victim 

Stands  a   Friend  Holding  a  Heavy  Sword  With   Which   He  Will   Decapitate  the   Victim  As 

Soon  As  the  Latter  Shall  Have  Finished  the  Act. 
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IDustrated  from  photograph  loaned  by  W.  D.  B.  Dodson 


HE  following  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  harikari  of 
a  Japanese  Samurai,  or- 
dered as  a  result  of  the 
Samurai  having  permitted 
his  men  to  fire  upon  the 
foreigners  who  had  but  recently  entered 
Kobe,  after  the  opening  of  that  port  to 
commerce.  The  narrative  is  from  Talcs 
of  Old  Japan,  by  Mitford,  a  very  inter- 
esting and  valuable  work. 

"We  seven  foreign  representatives 
were  invited  to  follow  the  Japanese  wit- 
ness into  the  hondo  or  main  hall  of  the 
temple,  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed.  It  was  an  imposing  scene. 
A  large  hall  with  a  high  roof  supported 
by  dark  pillars  of  wood.    From  the  ceil- 


ing hung  a  profusion  of  those  huge  gilt 
lamps  and  ornaments  peculiar  to  Budd- 
hist temples.  In  front  of  the  high  altar, 
where  the  floor,  covered  with  beautiful 
white  mats,  is  raised  some  three  or  four 
inches  from  the  ground,  was  laid  a  rug 
of  scarlet  felt.  Tall  candles  placed  at 
regular  intervals  gave  out  a  dim  mys- 
terious light,  just  sufficient  to  let  all  of 
the  proceedings  be  seen.  The  seven  Jap- 
anese took  their  places  on  the  left  of  the 
raised  floor,  the  seven  foreigners  on  the 
right.     No  other  person  was  present. 

"After  the  interval  of  a  few  minutes 
of  anxious  suspense,  Taki  Zanzaburo,  a 
stalwart  man  of  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
with  a  noble  air,  walked  into  the  hall, 
attired   in   his   dress  of  ceremony,   with 
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tlie  peculiar  hempen  cloth  wings  which 
are  worn  on  great  occasions.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  kaishaku  and  three 
officers,  who  wore  the  jimbaori  or  war 
surcoat  with  gold  tissue  facings.  The 
word  kaishaku,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
one  to  which  our  word  executioner  is  no 
equivalent  term.  The  office  is  that  of  a 
gentleman  ;  in  many  cases  it  is  performed 
by  a  kinsman  or  friend  of  the  condemned 
and  the  relation  between  them  is  rather 
that  of  principal  and  second  than  that  of 
victim  and  executioner.  In  this  instance 
the  kaishaku  was  a  pupil  of  Taki  Zanza- 
buro,  and  was  selected  by  friends  of  the 
latter  from  among  their  own  number  for 
his  skill  in  swordsmanship. 

"With  the  kaishaku  on  his  left  hand, 
Taki  Zanzaburo  advanced  slowly  towards 
the  Japanese  witnesses,  and  the  two 
bowed  before  them,  then  drawing  nearer 
to  the  foreigners,  they  saluted  us  in  the 
same  manner,  perhaps  with  even  more 
deference;  in  each  case  the  salutation 
was  ceremoniously  returned.  Slowly  and 
with  great  dignity  the  condemned  man 
mounted  onto  the  raised  floor,  prostrated 
himself  before  the  high  altar  twice,  and 
seated  himself  on  the  felt  carpet  with  his 
back  to  the  altar,  the  kaishaku  crouching 
on  his  left-hand  side.  In  seating  himself 
is  meant  that  his  knees  and  toes  were 
touching  the  mat  and  his  body  was  rest- 
ing on  his  heels.  In  this  position,  which 
is  one  of  respect,  he  remained  until  his 
death.  One  of  the  three  attendant  offi- 
cers came  forward  as  soon  as  Taki  was 
seated,  bearing  a  stand  of  the  kind  used 
in  the  temple  for  offerings,  on  which, 
wrapped  in  paper,  lay  the  wakisashi,  the 
short  sword  or  dirk  of  the  Japanese,  nine 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  with  a  point 
and  an  edge  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  This 
he  handed,  prostrating  himself,  to  the 
condemned  man,  who  received  it  rever- 
ently, raising  it  to  his  head  with  both 
hands,  next  placing  it  in  front  of  himself. 

"After  another  profound  obeisance, 
Taki  Zanzaburo,  in  a  voice  which  be- 
trayed just  so  much  emotion  and  hesita- 
tion as  might  be  expected  from  a  man 
who  is  making  a  painful  confession,  but 
with  no  sign  of  either  in  his  face  or  man- 
ner, spoke  as  follows: 


"  'I,  and  I  alone,  unwarrantedly  gave 
the  order  to  fire  on  the  foreigners  at 
Kobe,  and  again  as  they  tried  to  escape. 
For  this  crime  I  disembowel  myself,  and 
I  beg  you  who  are  present  to  do  me  the 
honor  of  witnessing  the  act.' 

"Bowing  once  more,  the  speaker  al- 
lowed his  upper  garments  to  slip  down 
to  his  girdle,  and  remained  naked  to  the 
waist.  Carefully,  according  to  custom, 
he  tucked  his  sleeves  under  his  knees,  to 
prevent  himself  from  falling  backward; 
for  a  noble  Japanese  gentleman  should 
die  falling  forwards.  Deliberately,  with 
a  steady  hand,  he  took  the  dirk  that  lay 
before  him ;  he  looked  at  it  wistfully,  al- 
most affectionately ;  for  a  moment  he 
seemed  to  collect  his  thoughts  for  the 
last  time,  and  then  stabbing  himself 
deeply  below  the  waist  in  the  left-hand 
side,  he  drew  the  dirk  slowly  across  to 
his  right  side,  and  turning  it  in  the 
wound,  gave  a  slight  cut  upwards.  Dur- 
ing this  sickeningly  painful  operation  he 
never  moved  a  muscle  of  his  face.  When 
he  drew  out  the  dirk,  he  leaned  forward 
and  stretched  out  his  neck  ;  an  expression 
of  pain  for  the  first  time  crossed  his 
face,  but  he  uttered  no  sound.  At  that 
moment,  the  kaishaku  who,  still  crouch- 
ing by  his  side^  had  been  keenly  watch- 
ing his  every  movement,  sprang  to  his 
feet,  poised  his  sword  for  a  second  in  the 
air ;  there  was  a  flash,  a  heavy,  ugly  thud, 
a  crashing  fall ;  with  one  blow  the  head 
had  been  severed  from  the  body. 

"A  dead  silence  followed,  broken  only 
by  the  sound  of  the  blood  throbbing  out 
of  the  inert  thing  before  us,  which  but  a 
moment  before  had  been  a  brave  and 
chivalrous  man. 

"The  kaishaku  made  a  low  bow,  wiped 
his  sword  with  a  piece  of  paper  which 
which  he  had  ready  for  the  purpose,  and 
retired  from  the  raised  floor,  and  the 
stained  dirk  was  solemnly  borne  away,  a 
bloody  proof  of  the  execution. 

"The  two  representatives  of  the  Mi- 
kado then  left  their  places,  and  crossing 
to  where  the  foreign  witnesses  sat,  called 
to  us  to  witness  that  the  sentence  of 
death  ufxin  Taki  Zanzaburo  had  been 
faitii fully  carried  out.  The  ceremony 
being  at  an  end,  we  left  the  temple." 


Oregon's  Festival  of  Roses 

By  Fred  Lockley 


UNE  has  always  been 
known  as  the  month  of 
blushing  brides  and  sweet 
girl  graduates.  In  Port- 
land we  add  one  more 
charming  feature  to  the 
month  of  roses — the  Rose  Festival.  In 
years  past  Portland  has  been  so  occupied 
with  the  development  of  her  material  re- 
sources that  she  has  not  taken  time  to  de- 
vote thought  to  the  aesthetic  side  of  life. 
Possibly  nowhere  else  has  nature  done 
more  for  a  city  than  in  Portland.  The 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  tourist 
and  sightseer  will  no  more  miss  Port- 


land's feast  of  roses  during  her  Rose  Car- 
nival week  than  he  would  the  wonderful 
pageant  and  the  gaiety  of  New  Orleans 
at  the  time  of  the  Mardi  Gras.  We  have 
come  to  realize  that  life  is  too  short  to 
spend  entirely  in  the  pursuit  of  the  elus- 
ive dollar.  We  are  beginning  to  pay  more 
attention  to  out-of-doors.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  we  will  be  healthier 
and  happier  when  we  get  back  to  nature. 
The  Feast  of  Roses,  which  is  annually 
held  in  Portland  serves  a  double  purpose. 
It  brings  anew  to  those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  land  of  out-of-doors,  the  charm  of 
our   surroundings,   the    exquisite   beauty 
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and  the  vast  profusion  of  our  Oregon 
roses.  It  brings  the  tourist  here  as  a 
sightseer,  and  having  once  come,  he  can- 
not resist  the  charm  of  Oregon,  and 
though  he  may  return  to  his  Eastern 
home,  he  will  never  be  content  until  he 
returns  to  make  his  home  with  us. 

There  is  a  charm  about  Oregon  which 
is  hard  to  analyze,  hard  to  describe.     It 
is  hard  to  put  in  black  and  white  the 
witchery  of  a  spring  or  sum- 
mer day  in  Oregon.  One  can- 


not pen-picture  the  velvety  hills  which 
gradually  merge  into  the  distant  moun- 
tains, the  soft  air  fragrant  with  the 
mingled  odor  of  roses  and  fir  trees,  and 
of  all  the  growing,  pulsating  life  of 
early  summer,  the  hazy  white  clouds 
drifting  across  the  brilliant  azure  sky,  the 
opalescent  gleam  of  the  Willamette  and 
Columbia  as  they  glide  gently  toward  the 
sea,  the  beauty  and  the  majesty  of  Hood 
and  St.  Helens,  of  Jefferson  and  the 
Three  Sisters,  silhouetted  against  the  sky- 
line like  cameos  against  a  background  of 
turquois.  One  must  be  cold  indeed  who 
would  not  fall  in  love  with  Oregon  after 
visiting  our  Rose  Festival.  The  hun- 
dreds of  school  children  marching  and 
countermarching,  the  rose-strewn  streets, 
the  flower-decked  floats  by  day  and  the 
illuminated  processions  by  night,  which 
make  one  think  that  he  has  gotten  away 
from  the  work-a-day  world  into  the 
fairy-land  of  childhood ;  the  grotesque 
Chinese  dragons,  the  spectacular,  myth- 
ological creatures^  the  historical  incidents 
portrayed  make  you  rub  your  eyes  to  see 
if  you  are  not  traveling  through  dream- 
land. 

Later  when  you  wander  down  to  the 
river-side  and  see,  for  miles,  barges  and 
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row-boats  weaving  back  and  forth  like 
exaggerated  fire-flies  across  the  face  of 
the  waters ;  when  to  your  senses  come 
the  perfume  of  roses  innumerable  and 
softened  by  distance,  the  musical  plash  of 
the  oar,  the  soft  strumming  of  the  guitar, 
and  the  rollicking  chorus  of  some  college 
song;  when  you  see  the  water  with  its 
multitudinous  laughter,  a-quiver  with  the 
reflected  lights,  you  realize  that  Oregon 
is  the  place  you  have  always  been  look- 
ing for. 

One  can  readily  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  attitude  of  the  man  at  a 
revival  meeting.  The  exhorter  asked  all 
who  wished  to  go  to  Heaven  to  rise.  A 
few  remained  seated.  He  then  asked  all 
who  wished  to  go  to  Hell  to  rise.  Sev- 
eral irreverent  ones  arose.  He  noticed 
one  man,  however,  who  had  not  risen  at 
either  invitation.  "How  is  it  my  friend," 
he  asked,  "that  you  do  not  rise?  Dont 
you  want  to  go  either  to  Heaven  or 
Hell  ?"  The  man  shook  his  head  and  re- 
sponded, "No,  old  Yamhill  is  good 
enough  for  me."     And,  in  truth,  to  the 


New  Englander  who  has  worked  hard 
for  a  scanty  living  on  some  barren  New 
England  hillside,  this  land  does  seem  like 
Heaven.  Nature  is  so  prodigal,  so  pro- 
fuse in  her  bounties. 

One  cannot  forget  in  Oregon  the  vast 
commercial  possibilities  of  the  State.  Our 
coast  is  to  see  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  future.  The  Pacific  Ocean  lies  be- 
fore us — the  pathway  to  the  Orient. 
Mysterious  and  densely  populated  China, 
Japan  with  its  charm,  India  with  its  un- 
told riches,  are  the  future  fields  for  our 
enterprise;  yet  for  Rose  Carnival  week 
all  thought  of  commercialism  is  laid 
aside.  Love  and  laughter  and  beauty 
reign.  Have  you  seen  the  Cherry  Blos- 
son  parades  in  the  "Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun  ?"  Have  you  taken  part  in  the  Floral 
Carnival  of  Florence,  of  Nice,  of  Venice? 
Then  you  will  all  the  more  appreciate  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  Oregon's  Feast  of 
Roses,  which  takes  place  from  June  7  to 
June  12.  It  is  a  pleasure  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss.  Its  memory  will  be  frag- 
rant in  years  to  come. 
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COMMENT  AND   GENERAL  ITEMS. 


The  "Boosting"  Spirit  of  the  West. 

Everybody  in  the  West  is  a  "booster." 
The  knocker  is  rarely  ever  seen,  and 
moreover  not  wanted.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  change  that  comes  over  the 
average  Easterner  that  arrives.  Many 
times  he  is  in  a  critical  mood.  He  has 
heard;  now  he  will  see.  But  where  there 
is  so  much  smoke  there  must  be  some  fire. 
If  the  Easterner  is  not  convinced  that  the 
country  has  come  up  to  the  boosts  that  he 
has  heard,  then,  of  course,  he  merely  packs 
up  and  goes  back  to  live  and  die  as  has  his 
fathers.  And  the  real  booster  sighs  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  goes  on  boosting,  and 
shouting  to  other  Easterners.  But  the 
Easterner  is  usually  convinced,  or  rather 
does  not  need  to  be.  All  the  booster  asks 
is  that  he  come.  The  country  and  the 
general  atmosphere  of  do  and  make  and 
acquire  and  be  will  do  the  rest.  Many 
things  of  the  West  will  appear  crude  and 
wastefully  treated  to  the  Easterner  on 
arriving.  The  farmer,  he  will  observe, 
does  not  have  time  to  cultivate  the  fence 
corners,  and  perhaps  half  of  his  farm  has 
never  felt  the  touch  of  the  plow.  In  the 
towns  they  dont  have  time  to  make  change 
to  the  penny;  If  the  article  isn't  worth  a 
dime,  or  at  least  a  nickel,  then  it  is  n't 
worth  bothering  with.  The  most  common 
of  the  larger  currency  is  gold,  and  one 
might  live  for  ten  Jyears  in  the  West 
without  even  seeing  the  dollar  bill  that  is 
so  common  in  the  East. 

But  the  Westerner  has  come  by  his 
boosting  spirit  naturally.  It  was  born  in 
him.  His  grandfather  came  West.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio  then,  but 
It  was  "West."  His  father  was  fed  on  the 
spirit  of  individualism  and  freedom,  and 
not  seeing  any  chance  to  get  free  or  cheap 
land,  he  too  went  West — perhaps  to  Kan- 


sas or  Nebraska,  maybe  to  the  Coast.  The 
son  also  went  West,  or  into  the  Interior, 
and  here  he  is  today — a  true  Westerner 
and  a  booster.  He  is  a  booster  and  his 
parents  have  ueen  boosters  for  several  rea- 
sons. In  the  early  day  they  wanted  com- 
panionship, comradeship.  Later  they 
wanted  civilization,  schools,  churches, 
cities,  railroads.  These  would  follow  the 
peopie,  therefore  "boost"  for  people. 
L,ater  he  wanted  development;  he  wanted 
the  country  to  look  like  it  had  in  the 
East,  as  he  had  described  it  to  his  children 
a  thousand  times.  People  would  do  it; 
therefore  getting  people  became  his  re- 
ligion. And  now  comes  the  last  period, 
the  entrance  of  the  land  agent — the  pro- 
fessional booster,  and  let  us  admit  some- 
times a  boaster.  But  he  is  a  natural 
product,  too.  The  test  of  the  success  of 
an  institution  is  its  commercialization. 
The  professional  booster  is  just  iiKe  the 
pioneer  booster,  only  more  so — a  mousand 
times  more  so.  He  talks,  talks  big  and 
loud  and  long  and  he  gets  other  people 
to  talking.  He  asks  the  school  children  to 
write  letters  to  their  cousins  and  the  older 
folks  to  send  pamphlets  to  their  nephews. 
He  welcomes  the  Fleet  because  "it  's 
coming  will  advertise  the  West."  He 
sends  fine  apples  to  the  President  and  the 
Supreme  Judges — all  for  the  West.  He  Is 
hired  to  get  the  eyes  of  the  nation  turned 
toward  his  community,  and  to  get  them  to 
come  and  stay  and  to  invest.  He  has  bar- 
gains; that  's  his  inspiration.  He  can 
prove  these  bargains  to  the  visitor  and  the 
homeseeker;  that's  his  justiricntion.  Put- 
ting all  of  the  qualities  of  the  booster 
together,  to  generalize  and  broaden  the 
term,  we  have  a  tally  something  like  this: 
An  open,  approachable,  companionable, 
prosperous,  independent  man;  maybe  a 
little  material,  not  having  much  time  for 
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the  cultural  things  of  life,  but  still  an 
honest,  intelligent,  vigorous,  growing,  in- 
spiring man. 

An    Alleged    Western    Water-Power    Mon- 
opoly. 

It  is  reported  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
that  there  has  been  discovered  an  organ- 
ized attempt  to  monopolize  the  water- 
power  of  the  whole  West,  and  particularly 
of  the  States  of  California,  Nevada,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana.  It  is 
said  that  this  attempt  is  being  made  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  transcontinental 
railroad  interests  who  will  soon  electrify 
the  Western  extensions  of  their  transcon- 
tinental lines.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  almost 
the  last  official  act  of  Ex-President  Roose- 
velt was  the  signing  of  proclamations 
which  added  nearly  five  million  acres  to 
the  National  Forests  of  the  West.  One  of 
the  particular  cases  in  which  startling 
evidence  of  a  monopoly  trend  is  said  to 
exist,  is  the  300,000  acres  that  were  added 
to  the  Tahoe  National  Forest  of  Northern 
California  and  Nevada.  This  section  has 
been  withdrawn,  temporarily,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  whether  it  would  not 
help  in  preserving  the  water  flow  of  the 
American  and  Yuba  Rivers.  This  tem- 
porary withdrawal  led  to  protests  from 
parties  that  were  thought  not  to  be  af- 
fected in  any  way.  The  curious  and  criti- 
cal spirit  inspired  further  investigation, 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  alleged 
power  monopoly.  Furthermore,  it  was 
discovered  that  these  same  interests  had 
been  quietly  gaining  water-power  options 
in  all  of  the  Coast  States  and  in  Idaho  and 
Montana.  Whether  we  credit  the  water- 
monopoly  story  or  not,  at  any  rate  this 
particular  forest  area  and  others,  bringing 
the  total  up  to  nearly  five  million  acres 
were  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the 
last  day  of  his  presidency.  With  the  last 
addition,  195,013,980  acres  of  forest  area 
in  the  United  States  are  now  under  the 
control  of  Government  forestry  principles. 

Conservation    Movement    Becomes    World- 
wide. 

The  so-called  "conservation  movement" 
seems  to  have  taken  in  earnest,  judging 
from  the  number  of  organizations  that 
have  resulted.  The  movement  is  as  yet 
very  young,  but  even  two  months  ago 
there  were  thirty-seven  different  States  of 
the  Union  with  official  conservation  com- 
missions, and  nearly  fifty  national  organ- 
izations had  named  conservation  commit 
tees  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Conservation  Commission.  A  recent 
meeting  of  these  various  commissions  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  welding  all  of  the  scattered  arms 
into  a  single  working  body.     A  joint  com- 


mittee has  been  selected  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  different  organizations  and 
this  joint  executive  committee  held  its 
first  meeting  early  in  March  at  the  na- 
tional capital.  The  various  suggestions 
that  had  been  gathered  for  methods  of 
work,  were  then  compared  and  the  most 
promising  of  these  suggestions  for  the  ac- 
tual conservation  of  our  national  resources 
will  be  issued  to  all  of  the  ninety  dif- 
ferent bodies  and  committees.  Thus  will 
harmony  be  preserved  and  effectiveness 
promoted.  The  general  chairman  of  the 
National  Conservation  Commission  is  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot,  the  National  Forester.  The 
wnole  movement  is  subdivided  into  four 
different  departments,  relating  to  the  four 
great  resources  of  water,  forests,  lands 
and  minerals.  These  four  departments 
will  collect  material  relating  to  the  extent 
of  these  four  great  resources  and  try  to 
devise  means  for  their  preservation. 

That  the  conservation  movement  is  not 
the  passing  fancy  of  a  few  enthusiasts  or 
a  national  hypnosis  seems  to  be  abundant- 
ly proved  from  another  source.  It  has 
been  said  that  both  Canada  and  Mexico,  as 
our  nearest  neighbors,  felt  appreciably 
slighted  in  not  being  invited  to  at  least 
attend  the  Governors'  Conservation  Con- 
gress. Now  that  the  North  American  Con- 
servation Congress  is  a  matter  of  history, 
the  story  comes  that  some  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  are  in  exactly  the 
same  mood  as  were  Canada  and  Mexico. 
Reparation  may  be  made,  however,  in  the 
World's  Conservation  Congress  that  has 
been  called  to  meet  at  The  Hague  next 
September.  The  North  American  confer- 
ence has  been  pronounced  a  success  in 
every  phase,  though,  of  course,  it  was 
largely  a  feeler  and  nothing  very  material 
could  be  expected.  To  the  World's  con- 
ference will  be  invited  all  of  the  forty-five 
nations  that  took  part  in  the  last  peace 
conference  at  The  Hague.  As  a  single 
point  illustrating  the  necessity  of  conser- 
vation, even  of  a  world-wide  scope,  it  is 
told  that  there  is  barely  enough  timber  in 
the  whole  world  to  maintain  the  supply, 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  for  a 
bare  generation.  Should  all  nations  agree 
to  take  concerted  action  and  strictly  apply 
forestry  principles,  it  is  said  that  even  then 
the  timber  will  not  grow  half  fast  enough 
to  counterbalance  the  annual  drain. 

Will  Not  Test  Artesian- Water  Possibilities. 

A  petition  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  by  one  of  the  commercial  clubs 
of  interior  Oregon  asking  him  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  testing  of  artesian 
possibilities  of  that  section.  This  was  the 
only  possible  means,  it  was  explained,  for 
the  reclamation  and  irrigation  of  a  very 
large  promising  body  of  land.  It  was 
thought  that  if  it  was  shown  by  the  Recla- 
mation Service  that  water  could  be  secured 
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at  all,  individual  settlers  and  private  com- 
panies would  then  reclaim  their  own  land. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey had  previously  reported  that  a  strong 
flow  of  artesian  water  was  extremely  prob- 
able in  the  section.  The  reply  of  the 
Secretary  was  discouraging  to  the  would- 
be  developers,  but  it  presents  a  principle 
that  is  interesting  to  note.  As  early  as 
1903  this  same  question  came  up  and  it 
was  then  decided  that  the  service  was  not 
at  liberty  to  expend  any  of  its  funds  for 
artesian  development  unless  it  could  be 
shown  in  advance  that  such  an  expenditure 
would  be  gradually  returned.  The  first 
principle  of  the  reclamation  scheme  is 
that  its  fund  should  be  self-perpetuating 
and  should  continue  undiminished. 

May  Live   Fifty  Miles  Away  From  Recla- 
mation Claims. 

According  to  a  recent  ruling  made  by 
the  Reclamation  Service,  it  is  now  possible 
for  a  person  to  live  fifty  miles  from  his 
homestead  on  a  reclamation  project  and 
still  be  within  the  residence  limit.  Former- 
ly, the  interpretation  of  the  rule  that  "oc- 
cupants must  live  in  the  neighborhood  of 
said  lands"  allowed  them  to  live  not  more 
than  twenty  miles  away.  This  new  ruling 
greatly  broadens  the  local  appeal  of  the 
reclamation  project,  since  many  persons 
can  now  continue  their  former  vocation  in 
nearby  towns  until  their  lands  come  into 
paying  productivity,  which  in  many  cases 
will  not  be  for  two  or  three  years. 
Systematizing  the  Dry-Farming  Movement. 

At  the  last  Dry  Farming  Congress  held 
in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  resolutions  were 
passed  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
permanent  headquarters  for  the  dry-farm- 
ing movement,  at  Denver,  Colorado.  From 
this  place  will  be  spread  dry-farming  in- 
formation, and  it  will  also  be  made  head- 
quarters for  the  collection  of  new  informa- 
tion from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Government  has  been  petitioned  to  aid  in 
the  latter  project.  In  keeping  with  the 
world-wide  nature  of  the  movement  which 
seeks  methods  of  profitable  cultivation  for 
such  arid  and  semi-arid  land  that  is  not 
within  reach  of  a  water-supply  for  irriga- 
tion, those  with  the  larger  vision,  at- 
tempted to  change  the  name  of  the  organ- 
ization to  "International  Dry  Farming 
Congress."  The  old  name  was  retained, 
however.  Besides  the  assistance  that  is 
hoped  for  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
in  the  broad  study  of  the  dry-farming 
problem,  the  various  State  Legislatures  of 
Western  States  have  been  asked  to  estab- 
lish dry-farming  experiment  stations.  The 
promoters  of  the  movement  will  go  still 
further  and  attempt  to  secure  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Boards  of  County  Commis- 
sioners in  the  collection  and  scattering  of 
Information.  As  indicating  the  possibili- 
ties  of   the   dry-farraing   movement,    it   is 


reported  that  10,000  acres  of  arid  land 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  a  small 
town  within  the  wheat  belt  of  Eastern 
Oregon  have  been  placed  under  profitable 
cultivation  during  the  past  eighteen 
months.  This  land  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  totally  unproductive.  Nearly  every 
community  of  the  West  could  recite  like 
instances. 

The  Case  Against  the  Absentee  Landlord. 

One  of  the  hindrances  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West  is  what  has  been  termed 
the  "absentee  landlord."  This  individual 
dates  back,  at  least,  to  the  time  when  the 
imperative  demand  of  the  West  was  rail- 
roads. The  Government  and  the  various 
Western  states  were  willing  to  pay  almost 
any  price  for  the  civilization-bringing  rail- 
road. Accordingly,  great  grants  of  land 
were  made  to  corporations  and  companies 
as  bonuses  for  the  construction  of  these 
roads.  After  the  railroad  came,  some  of 
the  Western  States  were  willing  to  make 
almost  as  large  grants  to  those  who  would 
build  mere  wagon  roads,  leading  to  the 
railroads.  Take,  for  example,  one  particu- 
lar case  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  rail- 
roads were  built  along  three  sides  of  the 
State,  and  in  order  to  secure  an  outlet  for 
the  interior  of  the  surrounding  section,  a 
Wagon  Road  Company  was  granted  every 
other  section  of  land  three  miles  on  either 
side  of  the  road  which  they  would  build. 
The  company  might  go  six  miles  to  one 
side  of  the  road  only,  if  it  chose.  This  six-, 
mile  checkered  strip  of  land  was  something 
like  three  hundred  miles  long,  extending 
east  and  west  through  the  center  of  the 
State,  for  the  company  decided  that  the 
bargain  was  worth  the  longest  possible 
road.  The  road  was  built  and  has  been 
of  immense  value  to  the  section  served, 
even  though  the  company  charges,  even  to- 
day, a  heavy  toll  for  keeping  up  the  road. 
A  small  part  of  the  land  grant  was  sold 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  larger  part  of 
it  is  still  retained  in  a  body  and  owned  by 
an  "absentee  landlord."  He  is  satisfied 
with  the  investment  and  for  all  that  is 
publicly  known  will  continue  to  refuse  to 
sell  or  develop,  and  will  continue  to  ham- 
per the  natural  growth  of  the  country 
until  such  a  time  that  the  taxes  become 
greater  than  the  increase  in  value.  It  is 
rpughly  estimated  that  one-tenth  of  the 
unreserved  area  of  the  State  of  Oregon  Is 
held  by  such  persons  or  by  corporations 
dominated  apparently  by  the  same  spirit. 
Other  Western  States  could  tell  like  tales, 
all  of  which  proves,  perhaps,  more  than 
anything  else  that  there  Is  still  much  room 
for  their  development  and  that  property 
values  are  by  no  means  declining. 
Keclamation  Schemes  Create,  Also  l*rr- 
servo  Wealth. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  useful- 
ness of  the  large  reclamation  systems  of 
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the  West  is  not  limited  to  the  supplying  of 
water  for  Irrigation.  The  great  dam  on 
the  lower  Colorado  River  that  is  to  supply 
water  for  the  Yuma  project,  will  also  be 
of  immense  value  in  checking  the  flood 
flows  of  the  Colorado,  or  the  American 
Nile,  as  It  is  called.  In  previous  years  the 
spring  waters  of  this  river  have  destroyed 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  val- 
ues, but  now  the  great  storage  reservoir 
will  depend  upon  this  very  flood  water  for 
its  summer  irrigation  supply.  Even  if 
more  water  should  come  than  needed  to 
fill  the  great  tank,  it  can  be  more  or  less 
regulated  by  the  manipulation  of  the  head- 
gates. 

The   Carey   Act    Versus   the    Reclamation 
Act. 

There  has  been  considerable  contrasting 
of  the  relative  merits  of  the  Carey  and 
Reclamation  Acts.  The  one,  as  State  con- 
trolled, has  been  said  to  depend  too  much 
upon  relating  State  laws  and  at  times  does 
not  fully  protect  the  settler.  The  other 
has  been  condemned  as  paternalistic  and 
too  rigid  and  slow,  the  contender  adding 
that  it  is  better  for  the  people  to  govern 
themselves.  As  specific  points,  the  recla- 
mation advocates  say,  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  undertake  larger  enterprises 
than  could  private  capital;  that  the  work 


will  be  done  in  a  more  permanent  and 
pains-taking  manner;  that  the  settler  has 
more  certainty  of  the  fulfillment  of  Gov- 
ernment promises  than  those  of  indi- 
viduals. The  Carey  Act  defenders  reply  to 
these  three  points,  saying:  first,  that  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  the  recla- 
mation fund  Is  really  very  limited  since  it 
amounted  to  only  $30,000,000  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  and  this  amount  was 
to  be  divided  between  ten  different  States 
and  a  large  number  of  separate  projects. 
Secondly,  it  is  charged  that  many  of  the 
Government  reclamation  engineers  knew 
nothing  about  Irrigation  and  its  problems 
before  they  were  assigned  to  their  duties, 
and  that  private  capital,  having  Its  all  at 
stake,  could  not  afford  to  take  this  chance 
and  must  secure  the  best  experience  pos- 
sible. Little  Is  said  about  the  third  point 
— regarding  fulfillment  of  i)roml8es  madr. 
to  settlors — for  It  is  well  known  that  set- 
tlers have  already  lost  thousands  of  dollars 
through  their  faith  in  the  advertisements 
of  Carey  Act  companies  "guaranteed  by 
State  laws."  When  all  is  said,  however, 
on  both  sides,  we  will  perhaps  decide  that 
neither  method  of  reclamation  excels  the 
other.  Like  the  two  hats  presented  to 
Lincoln  by  rival  hattors,  "they  mutually 
excel  each  other."  Thry  are  com  piemen- 
tary  and  together  furnish  a  safe  balance 
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between  individualism  and  paternalism. 
The  Reclamation  Service  has  in  notable 
cases  refused  to  invest  in  an  otherwise 
promising  project  that  might  be  hampered 
by  bad  State  laws.  This  very  fact  will  be 
the  biggest  possible  argument  for  better 
laws,  notably  water  laws,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  the  greatest  weakness  in  the  Carey 
Act.  More  States  will  follow  the  recent 
example  of  Oregon  and  make  the  titles  to 
water  as  safe  and  sure  as  those  to  the 
land  to  which  it  gives  value.  Also  as  a 
strengthening  of  the  Reclamation  Act, 
engineers  can  either  be  trained  or  replaced, 
and  stability  of  structure  is  a  great  asset 
even  at  the  cost  of  snailishness.  We  need 
both  a  wise  paternalism  and  a  controlled 
individualism  and  the  defects  of  both  laws 
are  minor. 

A     Commission     for     Conserving     Surplus 
Waters. 

The  Conservation  Movement  and  the 
Reclamation  Age  does  not  need  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  West  for  advocates  and 
spokesmen.  Witness  the  suggestion  of 
Representative  Lever  of  South  Carolina. 
He  outlined  a  scheme,  in  a  bill  placed  be- 
fore the  last  session  of  Congress,  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  various  States  and  the 
United  States,  to  conserve  flood  flows  of 
rivers  for  times  of  drought,  and  the  gen- 


eral protection  of  watersheds  of  navigable 
streams.  A  commission  of  persons,  known 
as  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
mission, is  suggested.  .  It  would  be  the 
duty  of  this  commission  to  select  those 
lands  that  have  a  vital  relationship  to 
water  flow,  and  recommend  their  purchase 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Warns  Settlers  Against  "Locating  Firms," 

That  certain  persons  in  North  Yakima 
are  acting  fraudulently  in  their  attempt  to 
"locate"  persons  on  the  Tieton  reclama- 
tion project,  is  the  announcement  and 
warning  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  The 
parties  in  question  offer  to  locate  the  appli- 
cant for  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  but  fur- 
ther stipulate  that  it  will  "cost  five  hun- 
dred dollars  in  addition,"  as  soon  as  the 
parties  secure  title  from  the  Government 
for  their  selection  of  land.  The  Service 
has  announced  that  these  persons  have 
no  "inside"  on  homesteads  and  can  't  se- 
cure them  for  any  one.  It  also  charges,  ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  that  the  claims 
of  these  persons  amount  to  a  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails. 

Washiington  Not  Compelled  to  Obey  Oregon 
Laws. 

The  recent  interstate  controversy  be- 
tween Oregon  and  Washington  over  their 
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fishery  question,  began  as  a  result  of  Ore- 
gon's claim  that  she  could  enforce  her 
salmon  laws  in  what  was  essentially  Wash- 
ington territory.  Oregon,  becoming 
alarmed  by  the  fast  disappearance  of  the 
finest  salmon  in  the  world  from  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  initiated  and  passed  restric- 
tive fishing  laws.  She  claimed  the  right 
to  enforce  these  laws  over  the  whole  Co- 
lumbia River,  since  her  Supreme  Court 
had,  in  a  decision,  specifically  given  her 
this  right  of  concurrent  jurisdiction. 
Washington  objected,  claiming  that  the 
act  by  which  she  became  a  State,  had  ex- 
tended her  line  and  her  authority  at  least 
to  the  center  of  the  river.  The  States 
mixed.  The  Governors  parleyed,  the  news- 
papers talked  militia,  the  small  boy  be- 
came excited.     A  test  case  was  started  to- 


wards the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  it  has  just  come  back.  The  opinion 
is  that  Oregon  can  enforce  her  law  on  the 
whole  Columbia  only  when  such  a  law  is 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  Washington.  If 
the  laws  of  the  two  States  are  not  similar, 
then  each  State  can  enforce  its  own  law 
only  on  its  side  of  the  center  of  the  river. 
The  effect  of  this  decision  will  most  likely 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  further  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  salmon  industry  of  the 
Columbia,  since  both  States  must  agree  on 
restrictive  fishing  regulations,  and  com- 
promise measures  are  necessarily  liberal. 
The  great  hope  for  the  preservation  of  the 
finest  salmon  in  the  world  thus  would 
seem  to  be  through  some  sort  of  Federal 
supervision  of  the  Columbia  River  fish- 
eries. 


OREGON. 


Water  Titles  in  Oregon  Now  As  Sound  As 
Land  Titles. 

The  last  legislature  of  Oregon  made 
itself  memorable  by  passing  what  has  been 
called  the  best  State  water  code  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  In  a  word 
a  water  title  in  Oregon  is  now  as  secure 
and  definite  as  a  title  to  land,  or  at  least 
such  will  be  the  case  as  soon  as  adjudi- 
cations are  made  that  are  provided  for 
under  the  new  law.  Previous  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  definite  title  to  water.  The  State  was 
completely  under  bonds  to  an  out-of-date 
and  childish  water  law.  A  large  part  of 
the  land  of  the  State  depended  in  value  al- 
most exclusively  upon  the  water  that  was 
used  for  its  irrigation.  Yet  no  man  was 
certain  as  to  his  title  to  this  water.  No 
title  was  so  secure  that  it  could  not  be 
contested.  One  little  community  had  been 
fighting  for  thirty  years  over  titles  to  its 
water.  The  profits  from  the  valuable  fruit 
land,  which  should  have  gone  into  further 
development,  were  mostly  needed  to  pay 
the  fees  of  the  score  of  lawyers  which  It 
supported.  Another  such  water  litigation 
was  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  nine 
years  and  one  side  of  the  controversy 
alone  employed  fourteen  lawyers.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  the  condition  was  a  great 
hindrance  to  development.  The  Reclama- 
tion Service  was  forced,  because  of  Ore- 
gon's poor  water  laws,  to  abandon  some  of 
its  otherwise  best  reclamation  projects. 
For  example,  It  could  build  a  storage  res- 
ervoir at  the  headwaters  of  a  stream  to 
supplement  the  summer  flow  of  the 
stream,  and  it  could  turn  this  water  into 
the  channel  of  the  stream,  but  if  It  at- 
tempted to  again  divert  the  water  from  the 
stream,  then  it  was  subject  to  litigation 
from  all  of  the  thousand  persons  who  held 
even  a  fancied  right  to  any  part  of  the 
water  flow  of  the  stream,  even  though 
that    right    may    have    been    "acquired" 


merely  by  the  sticking  of  a  little  penciled 
notice  on  some  obscure  tree  or  fence  wire 
along  the  stream  at  some  previous  time. 
The  effects  of  the  law  went  still  further — 
even  making  the  State  a  party  to  uncon- 
scious fraud.  Irrigation  companies  were 
permitted,  under  law,  to  advertise  and  sell 
to  a  homeseeker  a  water  right  "that  was 
guaranteed  by  the  State."  The  settler 
paid  his  money  and  got  his  right,  but  it 
might  insure  water  or  it  might  be  a 
"waterless"  water  right.  That  depended 
entirely  upon  the  honesty  of  the  company, 
for  the  State  had  no  way  of  knowing. 

But  the  new  water  code  of  Oregon,  if  It 
stands  in  the  courts,  will  change  all  of 
this,  and  its  passage  is  a  worthy  victory 
for  economic  advancement  and  civic  hon- 
esty. Its  influence  upon  State  develop- 
ment will  be  immeasurable.  The  new  law 
provides  for  a  central  place  for  the  filing 
of  water  rights,  the  State  Engineer's  office, 
and  a  cheap  adjudication  of  these  rights. 
A  commission  is  provided  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  controversies  relating  to  water 
rights,  the  opinion  of  this  commission  to 
be  based  upon  actual  water  measurements 
and  tests.  The  water  title  thus  becomes 
definite,  and  the  water  Is  irrevocably  at- 
tached to  the  land  which  it  reclaims. 

A  supplementary  law  passed  by  the  ses- 
sion, provides  that  rights  to  water  power 
be  granted  only  for  a  fixed  period  of  years 
— not  perpetually — and  that  private  com- 
panies pay  to  the  State  an  annual  horse- 
power charge  for  the  use  of  the  water 
utilized.  The  charge  is  nominal  at  present 
but  In  future  years  it  is  expected  that  this 
will  be  an  Important  source  of  State  reve- 
nue. This  law  Is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  the  water-power  of  the  State  belongs 
to  the  whole  people  and  as  such  should  not 
be  donated  in  perpetuity  to  individuals 
or  corporations. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Oregon's  example 
will  appeal  to  some  of  the  other  Western 
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Victor-Victrola 

The  most  complete  of  all   musical 
instruments. 

A  new  style  Victor  that  is  even  more  wonderful  than 
the  regular  type  of  Victor. 

Perfect  as  that  is ;  clear  and  true  to  life  as  it  plays  all 
the  beautiful  Victor   music,    the    Victrola  plays  it  even 
better — with    an    added  sweetness   and    mellowness     of 
tone  that  is  absolute  perfection. 

There  is  nothing  else  Hke  the  Victrola.    It  has  no  horn,  but  is 
complete  in  itself.     All  the  parts  are  specially  designed  and  built 
right  in  the  instrument. 

The   Victrola  also  contains    albums  for  150  records   and  drawer 
for  accessories. 

The  music  is  made  loud   or  soft  by  opening  or  closing  the   small 
doors. 

Victor-Victrola  XVI,  mahogany,  $200 

Quartered  oak  $200.      Circassian  walnut  $250 

Other  styles  of  the  Victor  from  $10  up. 

See  and  hear  the  Victrola  at  the  nearest  Victor  dealer's. 
Write  to  us  for  complete  catalogues  of  the    Victor-Victrola 
and  Victor  Records,  and  for  name  of  the  nearest  Victor  dealer. 

'Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records. 


A  complete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  May  will  be  found  in  the  May  number  of 
Munsey's,  Scribner's,  McClure's,  Century,  Everybody's  and  June  Cosmopolitan. 
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states  that  have  water  laws  fully  as  lax 
and  childish  and  out-of-date  as  were  Ore- 
gon's, and  that  purely  as  a  selfish  matter 
of  development  and  the  appeal  to  the  set- 
tler and  the  capitalist,  they  will  begin  the 
fight  for  modern  water  laws.  Several  of 
the  States  already  have  good  water  laws, 
at  least  approaching  to  the  Oregon  law, 
notably,  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  Others 
have  some  of  the  minor  good  features  of 
these  three. 

Making  an  Asset  of  Scenery. 

The  West  has  its  scenic  world-wonders, 
but,  as  yet,  few  people  know  anything 
about  some  of  the  greatest  of  them.  One 
of  these  wonders  is  the  famous  Crater 
Lake  region  in  the  heart  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  in  Southern  Oregon.  To  make 
the  description  of  Crater  Lake  brief,  the 
upper  half  of  a  great  volcanic  crater  has 
broken  off  and  dropped  back  into  its  ori- 
fice. This  orifice  now  contains  an  un- 
fathomed  lake  several  miles  in  width,  in 
the  center  of  which  the  point  of  the  former 
crater  mountain  still  projects  as  a  ragged 
pinnacle.  The  section  has  lately  been 
created  a  National  Park.  To  reach  this, 
Oregon's  greatest  natural  wonder,  at 
present  requires  a  tedious  and  expensive 
trip  which  must  largely  be  made  by  pack- 
horse  or  on  foot.  Now  comes  the  story. 
The  last  Oregon  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  a  sum  of  $100,000  which 
will  be  used  in  the  building  of  a  wagon 
road  through  the  National  Forest,  past 
Crater  Lake.  Some  money  is  expected 
from  other  sources  and  the  Government, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  has 
promised  to  expend  a  sum  equal  to  that 
provided  by  the  State  for  such  a  road.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  sum  available  will 
be  1250,000.  There  is  in  Oregon,  however, 
many  a  slip  between  the  voting  and  the 
spending  of  money,  for  by  the  provision 
of  the  referendum,  a  bare  five  per  cent  of 
the  voters  of  the  state  can  refer  the  bill 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  if  this  is  done 
there  may  possibly  be  enough  people  who 
look  upon  life  and  the  State  in  such  a 
narrow  seciionally-biased  way  as  to  en- 
danger the  appropriation.  Considered 
from  the  purely  selfish  viewpoint  of 
scenery  as  an  asset,  however,  the  measure 
ought  to  be  sustained.  Of  course  it  may 
never  be  referred,  and  in  that  case  Ore- 
gon's world-wonder  will  soon  make  many 
new  friends. 

The  Timber  Wealth  of  Oregon. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Oregon  con- 
tains one-sixth  of  the  standing  timber  of 
the  nation.  It  is  said  also  that  the  timber 
lands  of  Oregon  are  attracting  more  capi- 
tal for  investment  than  all  other  forms  of 
investment  that  the  State  offers.  The  esti- 


mates of  the  capital  called  to  the  State 
during  the  past  two  years  for  this  form  of 
investment  vary  between  the  sums  of 
seventy-five  and  a  hundred  million  dollars. 
Curiously  enough,  this  capital  is  largely 
coming  from  the  East  and  the  Middle 
West.  Those  who  have  been  under  the 
shadow  of  the  pine  and  the  fir  since  their 
earliest  breaths,  most  often  see  in  this 
nature's  product,  not  wealth,  not  even 
beauty.  It  is  not  the  beauty  that  is  call- 
ing the  Eastern  dollars,  but  the  man  'who 
has  seen  the  forests  of  Michigan  and  Min- 
nesota eaten  away  and  pushed  to  a 
stumpage  value  of  twelve  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars, takes  a  second  look  and  thought 
when  he  rides  through  the  almost  un- 
touched Oregon  forests  and  is  told  that  its 
acres  are  his  for  $1.50  a  thousand  or 
less.  Due  most  largely  to  its  better  rail- 
road facilities,  the  forests  of  Washington 
have  been  developed,  or  rather  exploited, 
much  further  than  those  of  Oregon,  the 
traffic  from  which  has  given  the  Washing- 
ton roads  a  tonnage  said  to  be  beyond 
anything  before  known  in  the  history  of 
the  nation's  or  the  world's  railroading. 
This  great  Oregon  resource  is  both  an  un- 
rivaled asset  and  an  obligation.  That  the 
timber  should  be  developed  and  used  Is 
natural  and  necessary,  but  that  it  should 
be  conserved  and  cultivated  is  sensible 
and  pressing. 

Portland  Called  the  Chicago  of  the  North- 
west. 

Seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us  is  al- 
ways enlightening,  if  not  always  inspiring. 
The  following  expressed  opinion  of  Russell 
H.  Conwell,  the  well-known  Philadelphia 
lecturer,  author  and  divine,  is  not,  how- 
ever, without  its  inspiration.  In  a  recent 
Portland  interview  he  said  in  part: 

"Portland  can  be  another  Chicago  if  she 
desires  to  be.  What  has  impressed  me 
most  in  my  stay  here,  brief  as  that  stay  is, 
has  been  the  lesson  of  wasted  opportunity. 
The  entire  Northwest  is  a  history  of  wasted 
opportunities,  and  right  here  the  examples 
are  striking  to  a  degree.  Think  of  rafting 
timber  out  to  the  coast.  Why,  that  is  to 
sacrifice  nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  product. 

"Manufactories,  and  then  more  manu- 
factories are  needed.  The  chances  are  un- 
limited. Piano  manufactories,  furniture 
manufactories,  paper  mills,  match  manu- 
factories, tooth-pick  manufactories,  paper- 
pulp  manufactories,  paper-box  mills,  tan- 
neries, woodenware  manufactories — the 
list  is  a  long  one,  and  their  absence  spells 
unlimited  waste  of  wealth  to  Portland  and 
the  state. 

"Why  should  the  prune-raisers  pack  and 
ship  their  yield  in  the  large  boxes  they 
now  use?    We  pay  about  twenty-four  cents 
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YOUR  Folks  Used  to  Make   Good 
Gravy maybe  they  do  yet^  but  in  many 

a  household  it  is  a  lost  art* 

^  Grandmothe/s  gravy — how  smooth  it  was — 
how  good  it  tasted!  That  was  because  she  thickened 
it  with  Kingsford^s  Corn  Starch  and  not  with  flour* 
Flour  makes  lumpy  gravy  and  that  raw  taste* 

KINGSFORD'S  CORN  STARCH 

is  the  right  thickening  for  gravies,  for  sauces  and  cream  soups. 
^  Remember  one  thing — you  can^t  make  perfect  pie-crust  without  it — one 
part  Kingsford*s  to  two  parts  flour  is  the  recipe.     Also,  it  makes  a  puff- 
paste  that  melts  in  the  mouth. 

^  A  Word  to  Kingsford  Friends — Send  us  the  name  of  any  young 
housewife  who  thinks  that  Corn  Starch  is  used  only  for  puddings  or 
desserts ;  we  will  send  her  our  new  little  Book  F,  **What  a  Cook  Ought  to 
Know  About  Corn  Starch.'*  We  will  gladly  mail  you  without  cost  a 
copy  too  if  you  like. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON,  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  STARCH   CO.,  Successors 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertisers.     It  will  he  nppropiated. 
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a  pound  for  prunes  in  Philadelphia.  The 
shippers  ought  to  pack  them  in  the  small, 
glass-covered  boxes  which  the  Eastern 
purchaser  pays  for.  The  prunegrowers 
get  about  four  cents  a  pound  for  their 
yield.  They  are  letting  the  profits  slip 
away  from  them  by  not  having  manufac- 
tories to  dispose  of  their  crop. 

"It  is  the  same  in  many  other  branches. 
And  think  of  the  water-power  going  to 
waste  that  could  run  manufactories 
cheaply.  Millions  of  tons  of  horse-power 
going  out  to  sea  every  year.  The  North- 
west is  the  millennium  of  apparent  oppor- 
tunity and  the  Nirvana  of  neglected 
chances." 

Will    Irrigate    10,000    Acres    in    Umatilla 
County. 

To  irrigate  10,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
west  end  of  Umatilla  County  and  erect  a 
model  town  to  be  known  as  Stanfield,  is 
the  promise  of  the  promoters  of  a  new 
project,  with  headquarters  at  Pendleton, 
Oregon.  With  the  exception  of  the  Govern- 
ment project  at  Hermiston,  this  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  promised  reclamation 
schemes  of  this  part  of  the  State.  It  is 
announced  that  the  water  will  be  secured 
from  a  storage  reservoir  on  the  Umatilla 
River  created  by  the  building  of  a  large 
dam  which  will  store  10,000  acre  feet  of 
water.  The  land  to  be  reclaimed  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Government  project 
at  Hermiston,  where  it  is  said  that  ten 
acres  will  insure  a  comfortable  income  for 
a  family  and  with  the  intensive  farming  of 
which  it  is  capable,  provide  sufficient  work 
for  the  average  family.  The  large  stor- 
age dam  will  be  further  used  for  the  de- 
velopment of  water-power  and  it  is  an- 
nounced that  work  on  the  scheme  will  be- 
gin at  once. 

Colonize  5,000  Acres  in  Lane  County. 

A  company  of  capitalists  from  Minne- 
apolis and  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  have  pur- 
chased more  than  5,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  Creswell,  near  Eugene,  in 
Lane  County,  which  they  announce  they 
will  plant  to  fruit  and  then  divide  into 
small  tracts  for  Eastern  settlers.  It  is  the 
dream  of  these  men  to  some  day  have  a 
second  Hood  River  In  the  heart  of  the 
Willamette  Valley,  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful valleys  in  the  world  in  many  re- 
spects. Eight  hundred  acres  of  the  tract 
will  be  at  once  set  to  apples  and  cherries. 
A  bank  has  been  organized  and  every 
preparation  is  being  made  for  the  expected 
Eastern  colonists  who  are  ambitious  for 
the  ownership  of  a  modest  little  Oregon 
orchard. 

PosMibie    Government    Projects    Near    the 
Deschutes. 

The  Deschutes  River,  flowing  north  to 
the  Columbia  River  from  Central  Oregon, 


has  long  been  considered  one  of  the 
great  irrigation  and  power  streams  of  the 
West.  Indeed  it  has  been  pronounced  by 
experts  to  be  the  "most  ideal"  irrigation 
stream  in  the  world.  It  carries  a  very 
large  volume  of  water,  has  a  remarkably 
even  flow  throughout  the  year,  and  flows 
through  an  arid  and  semi-arid  country  of 
great  promise.  This  river  has  been 
brought  into  recent  prominence  through 
the  Central  Oregon  railroad  agitation.  The 
Harriman  lines  have  promised  to  extend  a 
branch  road  into  this,  the  largest  section 
in  the  United  States  without  a  railroad,  and 
they  have  apparently  been  trying  to  secure 
a  right-of-way  through  the  Deschutes 
River  Canyon,  since  this  is  by  far  the 
most  feasible  route  into  Central  Oregon. 
In  order  to  preserve  a  water-grade  road 
and  give  the  cheapest  construction,  they 
would  follow  the  bank  of  the  stream.  But 
to  do  this  would  hamper,  if  not  entirely 
prevent,  the  natural  irrigation  and  power 
development  of  the  stream.  The  Recla- 
mation Service  several  years  ago  withdrew 
certain  sections  of  this  stream  with  the 
view  of  developing  power  for  the  pumping 
of  water  to  the  fertile  plains  along  the 
river,  and  a  recent  rumor  says  that  they 
have  been  considering  the  reclamation  of 
200,000  acres  of  land  at  a  considerable 
distance  by  the  pumping  of  water  from 
the  Columbia  River  through  the  use  of  the 
Deschutes  River  power.  The  situation  is  a 
delicate  one.  The  railroad  threatens  to 
abandon  the  route  unless  they  get  their 
right-of-way  up  the  Deschutes — and  the 
route  is  the  most  natural  one  into  Central 
Oregon.  The  Reclamation  Service  does  n't 
propose  to  give  away  perpetual  rights  that 
would  mortgage  the  future  development  of 
a  large  country.  Central  Oregon  people  are 
demanding  railroads — even  to  the  point  of 
building  State  roads  if  Harriman  does  not 
fulfill  his  promises.  Also  the  Reclamation 
Service  must  have  railroads.  It  has  been 
proved  that  a  reclamation  project  is 
destined  to  ultimate  failure  without  trans- 
portation for  its  products.  Furthermore, 
the  Reclamation  Service  must  have  a  rail- 
road up  or  near  the  Deschutes  in  order  to 
develop  the  power  and  irrigation  possi- 
bilities of  the  stream.  Harriman,  in  his 
diplomatic  way,  says  to  the  Reclamation 
Service:  "It 's  up  to  you."  As  a  solution 
it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  may  be 
compromised  and  that  the  Deschutes  may 
be  saved  to  its  greatest  irrigation  and 
power  usefulness  and  still  furnish  a  nat- 
ural railroad  outlet. 

Crook  County  May  Have  a  German  Colony. 

A  Portland  capitalist  Is  said  to  have 
purchased  a  two-thousand-acre  tract  of 
land  in  Crook  County,  just  west  of  the 
Tetherow  Bridge  on  the  Deschutes  River, 
and  will  develop  an  Irrigation  system  for 
its  reclamation.     The  water  will  be  taken 
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Gillette  Safety  Razor 


New  Pocket  Edition 


HERE  is  news  in- 
deed —  for  the 
two  million  men  w^ho 
shave  themselves  every 
morning  with  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor. 

Our  first  announcement  of  the 
latest  Gillette  achievement  —  the 
New  Pocket  Edition  — the  GILLETTE 
Safety  Rcizor  in  such  compact  form 
that  it  can  be  carried  like  a  card  case 
in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  or  slipped 
into  the  side  of  a  traveling  bag. 

Same  size  blade  as  before,  same 
principle ;  but  neater,  more  work- 
manlike, the  most  perfect  shaving 
implement  in  the  world  — as  compact 
and  as  beautifully  finished  as  a  piece 
of  jewelry — and  the  blades  are  fine. 


If  you  are  a  GILLETTE  user  call 
on  some  progressive  dealer  at  once 
and  examine  this  nev^r  razor. 

If  you  have  never  used  the 
Gillette  now  is  the  time  to  get 
acqu£iinted. 

You  can  shave  yourself  in  from 
two*  to  five  minutes  w^ith  the 
Gillette — a  clean,  satisfying  shave. 
No  stmpping,  no  honing. 

The  pocket-case  is  of  gold,  silver 
or  gun  metal.  Plain  polished  or  richly 
engraved  in  floral  and  Empire  de- 
signs. Inside  the  pocket-case  are 
handle  and  blade  box  —  triple  silver- 
plated  or  14K.  gold  plated.  Prices, 
$5  to  $7.50,  on  sale  everyw^here. 

You  should  know  GILLETTE 
Shaving  Brush  —  a  new  brush  of 
Gillette  quality  —  bristles  gripped 
in  hard  rubber:  and  GILLETTE  Shav- 
ing Stick  —  a  shaving  soap  worthy  of 
the  QLLETTE  Safety  Razor. 
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from  the  Deschutes  River,  and  the  power 
developed  will  further  be  used  for  the  run- 
ning of  a  sawmill.  It  is  the  announced 
plan  of  the  promoter  of  the  project  to 
establish  a  colony  of  thrifty  Germans  on 
the  land  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  re- 
claimed. At  present,  this  land  is  a  long 
distance  from  the  railroad,  but  the  prom- 
ised line  into  Central  Oregon  will  pass 
very  near  the  land. 

Small  Irrigation  Project  in  Union  County. 

It  is  announced  that  a  company  from 
La  Grande  will  irrigate  a  tract  of  575  acres 
of  land  eighteen  miles  from  La  Grande  and 
sell  it  in  small  tracts  to  investors  and 
homeseekers.  The  land  is  in  a  promising 
fruit  and  vegetable  producing  section. 

Miscellaneous  Oregon  Progress  Notes. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  suit  of  the 
Government  against  the  Oregon  &  Cali- 
fornia Railroad  Company  will  be  contested 
for  years.  The  suit  involves  the  owner- 
ship of  2,300,000  acres  of  the  finest 
timber  land  of  the  state,  estimated  to  have 
a  present  valuation  of  $40,000,000.  The 
terms  of  the  original  grant  required  the 
railroad  to  sell  the  land  to  actual  settlers 
at  a  flat  price  of  $2.50  an  acre.  The  rail- 
road has  refused  to  sell  a  large  part  of 
this  land  at  any  price,  and  other  parts 
have  been  sold  at  prices  far  in  advance  of 
the  fixed  limit.  The  Government  is  suing 
to  compel  the  sale  of  the  land  according 
to  the  original  agreement.  Third  parties 
have  entered  into  the  controversy  as  inno- 
cent purchasers,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  'ft'ill  have 
the  deciding  voice  in  the  suit. 

Tests  being  made  at  Ontario,  in  Eastern 
Oregon,  to  determine  the  presence  of  oil, 
have  gone  far  enough  to  show  the  pres- 
ence of  large  quantities  of  illuminating 
gas  with  strong  oil  indications.  At  the 
same  time  comes  reports  that  the  counties 
of  Washington,  Yamhill  and  Polk,  in  the 
Willamette  Valley,  have  strong  oil  indica- 
tions. 

It  is  said  that  the  three  states  of  Ore- 
gon, Washington  and  Idaho  have  this  year 
planted  the  largest  acreage  of  wheat  ever 


known  in  the  history  of  the  Inland  Em- 
pire. A  rough  estimate  places  the  total 
at  4,000,000  acres.  Should  prices  remain 
high  and  cue  season  continue  as  favorable 
as  is  promised  at  the  present  time,  the 
yield  will  be  by  far  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  Northwest. 

When  tne  promised  railroad  reaches 
Central  Oregon,  Harney  County  will.  It- 
self, become  a  small  empire  of  possibili- 
ties. The  county  is  said  to  contain,  at  the 
present  time,  over  a  million  acres  of  un- 
surveyed  vacant  land  subject  to  home- 
stead entry;  a  million  and  a  half  acres  of 
surveyed  land;  besides  twenty  townships, 
or  nearly  half  a  million  acres  of  forest  re- 
serve. The  per  capita  wealth  of  the 
county  is  the  greatest  of  the  State.  It 
leads  in  the  number  of  cattle  owned,  and 
its  death  rate  is  the  lowest  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  State.  Further,  it  is  said 
that  there  is  not  a  hobo  in  the  county  and 
that  the  jails  and  lockups  contain  not  a 
single  prisoner. 

balem,  the  capital  city  of  Oregon,  has 
just  begun  a  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  gravity  water  system  that  will 
bring  mountain  water  from  the  Cascades 
and  thus  place  Salem  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, on  a  par  with  Portland,  with  its 
world-famous  Bull  Run  water.  The  mat- 
ter was  taken  in  hand  about  three  months 
ago  when  the  Governor  of  the  State 
headed  a  commission  of  fifteen  prominent 
persons  to  promote  these  plans.  The  sys- 
tem will  bear  an  estimated  cost  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Pipes  are  expected  to  be  laid 
in  the  fall.  Besides  the  city  of  Salem,  all 
of  the  State  institutions  in  the  neighbor- 
hood will  be  furnished  with  mountain 
water. 

That  The  Dalles,  on  the  Columbia,  in 
Eastern  Oregon,  is  a  fast  growing  place 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  its  postal  re- 
ceipts have  doubled  during  the  last  eight 
years,  or  since  the  time  of  the  last  census. 
This  means  at  least  fifty  per  cent  more 
people,  it  is  estimated.  But,  of  course, 
this  is  not  so  especially  remarkable,  for 
the  Western  town  is  dead  indeed  that 
doesn't  double  Itself  every  two  decades 
at  least. 


WASHINGTON. 


Increasing  Intorost  in  the  Northwest  and 
Washington. 

We  are,  and  always  have  been,  a  colo- 
nizing nation.  Hence  it  is  natural  that 
the  ambitious,  freedom-loving,  and  bolder 
spirits  should  always  be  looking  to  the 
West — the  expanding  West,  the  land  of  op- 
portunities. Each  man  has  his  own  view 
of  the  West,  and  his  own  limits  for  that 
term.  It  Is  always  profitable,  however, 
to  know  what  others  think  of  the  "far 
land,"   and  especially  to   know   what  the 


Easterner  himself  thinks  and  knows  about 
this,  the  richest  In  natural  resources  and 
least  developed  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  United  States.  The  testimony  which 
follows  bears  special  reference  to  the  State 
of  Washington — maybe  because  the  man 
from  whom  It  comes,  himself  knew  this 
section  best.  Here  is  a  bit  of  his  opinion, 
as  reported  In  a  Western  paper: 

"I  believe  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
people  with  whom  I  talked  during  my  stay 
in  the  Bast  expect  to  come  West,  either 
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Thousands  of  Men  and  Women 


All  over  the  country,    took  advantage  of  our  trial  offer 
last  month  and  are  now  testing  the  wearing  qualities  of 


The  Guaranteed  Hose  of  Quality^ 

Just  think-a  SAMPLE  PAIR  of  "a 

Fine,  Sheer,    Lisle-Like    Hose    for  ^\ 

/        /  Your,nose 

O   ^  C?        C^Ek^  as^heer 

Why — this  only  pays  us  for  the^'arnand  the  Postage  but  it  will 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  best  Guaiauteed  Hose  tftade,  and 
after  you  prove  this,  you  will  \^anl  the  remaining  five  feairs  and 
the  Guarcmtee  Coupon,  good  for  Six  Months  or  Ne\jii  Hose — 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  send  for  a  sample  pair  last  month,  we  ipnew  our 

Special  Introductory  Offer — It  will  not  be  made  again 

Clip  off  attached  coupon,  mail  to-day  with  25c  (in  any  convenient 
way)  and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid,  One  Sample  Pair  of  MEN'S  or 
WOMEN'S  Lisle-Like  Hose,  with  the  privilege  that,  after  you  have 
examined  the  hose  and  are  pleased  with  them,  you  can  have  the  rer 
maining  Five  Pairs  and  a  guarantee  for  the  Six  Pairs  against  wear  f^ 
Six  Months  for  $1. 75.  For  35c  we  will  send  you  Pure  Silk  Lisle 
Hose  and  the  remaining  Five  Pairs  and  the  Guarantee  for  Six  Pairs, 
Six  Months,  for  $2.65. 

Any  ordinary  stocking  would  cost  you  25c,  therefore  you  take  no  risk  itapPchasing 
a  sample  pair  of  Knotair  for  25c,  and  if,  after  ^carini,  the  f-.o^' .  \>.u  dccidjp-lrial  you  do 
not  want  the  remaining  five  pairs  and  the  GuafBBt<-e  i^r  Six  Months,  %v>u  "lali  have  had 
YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH  and  MORfi  If  xou  don't  iikc  tl  '  ^,  n;.le  hose  and 
they're  not  worn,  you  can  have  your  money  '''"^^^i^^^BMew^' 

Knotair  is  made  from  the  best  American  long^HpSFPfrnV  I  nple  cross  w oven  at  the 
vital  points  where  ordinary  hose  give  way.     We  guarantee  the  dye  will  not  fade  or  crock. 

MEN'S  and  WOMEN'S  lisle-like  hose  (Black,  Tan  and  Grey), 
Women's  with  Interlaced  Garter  Splic-  d?0  C\r\  the 
ing.    Six   Pairs,  Guaranteed   Six    Months    V^*""    ^x, 

MEN'S  and  WOMEN'S  PURE  SILK  LISLE  hose  (for 
formal  occasions),  MEN'S  in  Black,  Tan,  Grey,  Navy  Blue, 
Burgundy,  Green  and  Purple.  WOMEN'S  in  Black,  White, 
Tan,  Ox  Blood,  Copenhagen,  Green,  Heliptrope,  Purple,  Pink 
and  Sky  Blue,  with  INTERLACED  GARTER  SPLICING. 
Six  Pairs,  Guaranteed  Six 
Months 


1 


.<;^^ 


$3.00 


Send  size,  color  or  assorted  colors  if  desired  and 
remittance  according  to  the  quality  desired.  Ask  for 
booklet  "Knotair  Kinks,"  it  tells  you  all  about 
"The  Guaranteed  Hose  of  Quality."     ITS  FREE. 

The  Best  Dealers  Wanted  Everywhere 


KNOTAIR  HOSIERY  COMPANY 


5304  Westminster  Avenue 
West  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  A. 
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now  or  as  soon  as  they  can,"  said  H.  L. 
Moody,  who  has  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  Chicago,  Washington,  New 
Yorlc  and  through  the  southwest  in  the 
interest  of  the  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress to  be  held  in  Spokane  in  August. 

"The  desire  among  Eastern  people  to 
come  out  to  this  land  of  opportunity  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  class,"  continued  Mr. 
Moody.  "The  same  eagerness  was  shown 
by  the  bank  president  and  the  railroad 
magnate  to  learn  about  our  country  as  by 
the  farmer,  the  clerk,  the  merchant  or  the 
manufacturer.  I  made  a  special  effort  to 
talk  with  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  men  I 
met  in  hotels,  in  offices  and  on  street 
corners,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  much 
interest  they  took  in  getting  information 
about  this  country. 

"Max  Bass,  general  immigration  agent 
for  the  Great  Northern,  told  me  that  he  is 
now  answering  50,000  inquiries  received 
in  the  last  few  weeks  regarding  rates  to 
the  Northwest  this  year.  Immigration 
agents  of  all  roads  are  agreed  that  more 
inquiries  are  being  received  relative  to 
Washington  than  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
There  never  was  such  an  opportune  time 
for  the  distribution  of  literature  in  the 
East.  The  tide  of  immigration  is  indeed 
set  toward  the  Northwest.  This  year,  in 
point  of  newcomers,  will  far  exceed  any- 
thing we  have  seen. 

"Why  are  Eastern  people,  particularly 
big  men,  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  West?  That  question  was  answered 
by  an  amazing  statement  made  to  me  by 
W.  C.  Brown,  president  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  'This  country  will  face 
a  famine  within  twenty  or  thirty  years 
unless  our  agricultural  development  is 
carried  on  more  rapidly  and  extensively 
than  at  present,'  said  President  Brown. 
'Last  year  we  exported  only  eight  per  cent 
of  our  total  agricultural  products.  At  the 
rate  our  population  is  increasing  it  is  only 
a  few  years  until  this  surplus  will  vanish 
and  we  will  be  compelled  to  buy  food  in 
the  world's  markets.  We  must  bring  un- 
cultivated land  under  the  plow,  and  make 
land  now  cultivated  produce  more,  or  we 
will  starve.  That  is  why  Eastern  men  are 
Interested  in  the  development  of  the 
West.'  " 

First   C)on8ervation    Congress    for    AH    the 
Northwest. 

What  promises  to  be  the  greatest  con- 
servation congress  yet  held  In  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
Qovernors  at  Washington,  D.  C,  when  the 
movement  was  first  launched,  is  scheduled 
for  the  city  of  Seattle,  August  16-18  of 
this  year.  The  call  has  been  issued  by  the 
Washington  Conservation  Association,  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  and  best  organized 
of  the  State  associations.     One  thousand 


delegates  are  expected.  The  Governors  of 
all  of  the  States  have  been  asked  to  be 
present,  and  such  men  as  Andrew  Car- 
negie, Gifford  rinchot,  and  others  who 
helped  to  make  the  Governors'  con- 
ference at  Washington  successful,  and 
even  possible,  will  not  be  forgotten.  As 
a  special  feature,  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  have  the  men  in  attendance  who  ac- 
tually own  and  control  a  large  part  of  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  Northwest.  For 
example,  the  conference  has  invited  such 
men  as  Frederick  Weyerhauser,  the  tim- 
ber monopolist,  whose  feelings  on  the 
question  of  conservation  will  affect  per- 
haps a  larger  body  of  timber  than  that 
under  Government  control  in  the  West. 
It  is  hardly  lo  be  expected  that  these  men 
will  be  ruled  in  any  degree  by  sentiment, 
in  supporting  the  conservation  movement, 
since  the  control  of  vast  areas  of  land  is 
purely  a  business  matter  with  them.  And 
it  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  in  the 
past  they  have  set  the  pace  in  the  matter 
of  exploitation  and  destruction  In  con- 
trast to  development  and  conservation. 
But  business  is  always  open  to  reason, 
and  the  change  that  Is  to  Its  interest  does 
not  wait  upon  the  point  as  to  whether  or 
not  It  Is  a  radical  one.  If  it  can  be  shown 
to  the  business  man  and  the  capitalist  that 
restricted  use  and  development  pays  a 
higher  total  dividend  than  the  old  method 
of  slash  and  rush,  why  he  will  shout  as 
loud  as  any  one  for  the  change — and 
louder,  because  he  has  more  at  stake.  One 
of  the  great  hopes  of  the  conservation 
movement  lies  just  here.  Convince  the 
magnate.  And  he  Is  being  convinced. 
Witness  the  adoption  of  forestry  methods 
by  some  of  the  great  railroads  purely 
from  the  selfish  standpoint — to  get 
cheaper  railroad  ties.  Some  of  the  lumber 
companies  foresee,  too,  that  the  scientific 
way  of  logging  will  Insure  a  perpetual 
forest,  while  If  the  old  way  Is  followed, 
there  can  only  be  one  result,  another  bar- 
ren Michigan  waste  within  a  generation  or 
two  at  the  most. 

As  a  wise  supplement  to  the  conserva- 
tion congress  in  Seattle,  the  Washington 
Association  has  engaged  a  man  to  go 
through  the  State  and  secure  a  series  of 
photographs  of  irrigation,  forestry,  fish- 
eries, and  other  subjects  relating  to  con- 
servation. It  is  expected  that  these  will 
be  the  best  ever  assembled,  as  practically 
Illustrating  the  possible  scope  and  present 
needs  of  the  movement  that  has  been  with 
us  such  a  short  time  and  has  been  so  en- 
thusiastically received. 

Ilailroad  Activities  in  WashinKton. 

Washington  owes  much  to  her  rail- 
roads; more  than  to  any  one  other  modern 
force.  Fortunately  situated,  she  has  had 
abundant  railroad  competition,  and  best  of 
all   has  had   the   kind   of   railroads,   to   a 
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Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

—the  time-tested  weather-resister  used  on  streets 
and  roofs  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century— is  the 
stuff  that  makes 

Genasco 

Ready   Roofing 

Genasco  is  the  stuff  that  makes  your  roof  proof 
against  leaks  and  repairs.  And  there's  no  mystery 
about  what  it's  made  of. 

You  know  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt— and  you 
know  it  makes  the  roofing  that  lasts. 

Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book.  Mineral  and 
smooth  surface.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Insist  on  the  roofing 
with  the  hemisphere  trade-mark  and  the  thirty-two-million-dollar 
guarantee. 
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large  degree  at  least,  that  believe  in  the 
Hill  policy  of  devnelopment  rather  than  the 
Harriman  policy  of  exploitation.  Develop- 
ment and  population  follow  the  railroad  al- 
most absolutely  in  the  West,  where  dis- 
tances are  great  and  markets  must  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  transportation.  As  a 
new  promise,  the  announcement  has  just 
been  made  that  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad  will  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
Hill  roads,  and  extend  feeders  in  all  di- 
rections from  their  new  transcontinental 
line  that  has  been  building  westward  for 
some  time.  The  reward  will  be  two-fold. 
The  railroad  will  develop  its  own  and  ex- 
clusive traffic,  and  the  State  will  add 
wealth  and  population.  Not  the  least 
point  will  be  the  opportunities  furnished 
thousands  of  settlers  for  homesites,  and 
capitalists  for  investment.  There  is  also 
great  activity  at  the  terminal  points.  Five 
million  dollars  will  be  expended  in  Ta- 
ooma  during  the  next  two  years.  Seattle 
is  also  seeing  a  period  of  railroad  building 
activity.  New  lines  are  being  constructed 
that  will  more  closely  connect  Portland 
and  the  Sound  section.  Harriman  is  try- 
ing to  outrun  all  competition  to  the  Coast 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Four 
transcontinental  lines  are  each  trying  to 
get  first  choice  in  a  new  section  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  .  Traction  com- 
panies have  caught  the  spirit  and  are 
going  to  network  the  Walla  Walla  section. 
People  are  becoming  impatient  even  with 
all  of  this  activity,  and  the  farmers  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state  will  build 
their  own  traction  line.  The  results  of 
Washington's  railroad  era  are  already  evi- 
dent. The  railroads  themselves  have  been 
hauling  out  the  greatest  traffic,  during 
the  past  few  years,  that  the  history  of  rail- 
roading has  ever  known.  The  population 
and  wealth  of  the  State  has  been  almost 
leaping  over  itself.  Contrast  Washington 
with  Oregon.  Oregon  is  the  older  state, 
almost  a  third  larger,  had  railroads  years 
sooner,  and  her  square-mile  wealth  is  fully 
as  great  as  that  of  her  sister,  Washington. 
Yet  the  State  of  Washington  today  has  al- 
most three  times  as  many  people  as  Ore- 
gon, and,  according  to  all  calculation,  is 
growing  much  more  rapidly.  The  only 
great  difference  between  the  two  States  is 
their  railroad  development.  Wasuington 
has  railroad  competition  and  is  touched 
by  nearly  all  of  the  transcontinental  lines, 
while  Oregon  is  practically  In  the  control 
of  one  railway  system. 

Will  Irrigate   150,000   Acres  of  Colunibin 
lliver   Valley. 

The  first  sec. on  of  the  promised  re- 
clamation of  150,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Columbia  River  Valley,  near  Priest  Rapids, 
has  been  completed.  The  original  plan 
as  announced  by  the  projectors  was  the 
irrigatioQ  of   this   large   body  of  land   by 


means  of  utilizing  power  from  the  Colum- 
bia for  the  pumping  of  water  to  tue  level 
land  just  above  its  banks.  That  this 
method  of  reclamation  is  practical  may  be 
inferred  from  the  report  that  the  Recla- 
mation Service  is  considering  such  a 
method  for  the  Irrigation  of  a  large  area 
of  land  to  the  south  of  the  Columbia  In 
Oregon.  In  this  latter  case,  however,  the 
water  power  is  to  be  furnished  by  another 
stream  and  transferred  as  electrical  en- 
ergy. A  large  part  of  the  Priest  Rapids 
land  to  be  irrigated  is  owned  by  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  as  a  part  of  their 
original  land  grant  in  Washington. 

Washington    Irrigation    and    Reclamation 
Reports. 

Work  is  said  to  have  already  begun  on 
a  scheme  for  the  irrigation  of  a  3,000-acre 
tract  on  Alameda  Flats,  on  the  Columbia 
River,  nine  miles  from  the  postoffice  of 
Rex.  The  plan  is  to  build  an  eighty-foot 
concrete  dam  several  hundred  feet  long, 
for  the  storage  of  the  flood  water  of  China 
Creek.  Thus  a  gravity  system  will  be 
formed.  Engineers  are  reported  already 
at  the  site  of  the  proposed  dam. 

Just  across  from  the  Trent  Station  in 
the  Spokane  Valley  is  to  be  the  scene  of  a 
new  irrigation  project.  A  tract  of  300  acres 
is  to  be  set  to  orchard  and  irrigated  from  a 
deep  well  which  is  being  bored.  The  water, 
for  the  present  at  least,  will  be  lifted  by  a 
1500-gallon  pump.  Other  pumping  sys- 
tems for  irrigation  and  domestic  supply 
will  be  added  as  needed.  With  all  mod- 
ern conveniences  near  at  hand  the  land  is 
held  to  be  worth  $500  an  acre  when  set 
to  a  four-year-old  orchard,  or  $350  an 
acre  when  in  a  raw  state. 

A  colony  of  forty  or  fifty  families  Is 
said  to  have  arrived  and  become  settlers 
on  a  tract  in  the  Wenatchee  district,  near 
Rock  Island.  This  is  a  famous  fruit  section. 
Water  Is  to  be  provided  for  the  new  dis- 
trict that  is  just  being  opened  up.  Several 
years  ago  a  colony  of  Dunkards  were  In- 
duced to  settle  on  a  similar  tract,  then  In 
a  raw  sagebrush  state,  and  today  this 
land  is  reported  worth  $1,000  an  acre  or 
more. 

As  an  index  to  property  values  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wenatchee,  may  be  taken  a  re- 
cent sale  of  forty  acres  of  land  for  the 
sum  of  $40,000.  The  land  is  as  yet  unim- 
proved and  the  purchasers  will  Imme- 
diately plant  it  to  orchards  and  place  it 
on  the  market  in  small  tracts.  It  will  be 
made  a  new  addition  to  the  town  of  Wen- 
atchee. 

A  complete  section  of  land  has  been 
added  to  the  suburbs  of  Spokane.  A  pri- 
vate Irrigation  system  will  furnish  water 
for  the  acreage  tracts  into  which  it  will  be 
divided.  The  city  Is  beneficiary  In  the  deal 
to  the  extent  of  the  donation   to  it  of  a 
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The  Six-cylinder  Franklin 

The  average  six-cylinder  automobile  is  ponderous  and 
heavy— the  whole  advantage  of  the  six-cylinder  principle 
is  missed. 

A  six-cylinder  engine  gives  steady  torque — an  explosion  every  one-third  of  a 
revolution.  Steady  torque,  since  it  reduces  the  stress  on  all  the  working  and 
supporting  members,  allows  lighter  construction  throughout  the  automobile — 
there  can  be  more  power  to  the  weight  than  with  a  less  number  of  cylinders. 
This  means  greater  speed  and  ability  without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
upkeep.    And  that  is  what  you  want. 

The  six-cylinder,  seven-passenger,  42  horse-power,  air-cooled  Model  H 
Franklin  weighs  only  2650  pounds — about  half  the  weight  of  the  average  six- 
cylinder  water-cooled  automobile. 

Thus  in  the  Six-cylinder  Franklin  you  get  the  full  advantage  of  the  six-cylinder 
principle.  You  get  high  power  without  excessive  weight.  Your  engine  instead 
of  lugging  a  useless  load  is  doing  business  for  you — giving  speed  and  climbing 
ability.  Your  42  horse-power  is  as  good  as  55  or  60  horse-power  in  the  heavy 
sixes,  and  you  avoid  their  enormous  tire  and  operating  expense. 

The  Six-cylinder  Franklin  is  the  only  light-weight  large  automobile.  Like  all 
Franklins  it  has  full-elliptic  spring  suspension  and  a  laminated-wood  chassis 
frame — a  construction  that  absorbs  and  neutralizes  the  shocks  from  road 
inequalities.  The  automobile  is  not  racked  and  strained.  In  it  you  can  tour 
all  day  without  fatigue.  There  is  none  of  the  burden  and  none  of  the  anxiety 
that  goes  with  a  heavy  automobile.     And  it  rides  like  the  finest  carriage. 

The  Six-cylinder  Franklin,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  holds  the  San  Francisco - 
New  York  record  of  15  days,  the  most  severe  test  of  strength  and  endurance 
ever  made.  The  1909  Model  H  also  made  a  perfect  score  in  the  Glidden  Tour 
and  covered  the  2000  miles  without  tire  trouble — not  even  a  puncture. 

Nothing  is  so  maddening  as  a  fact  that  comes  too  late  to  be  of 
use.  Get  it  beforehand.  Talk  this  six-cylinder  and  weight  ques- 
tion over  with  any  owner  of  a  Franklin  Six. 

Six-cylinder  Franklin  Model  H, 
seven-passenger,  42  horse-power 
touring-car.  Bosch  high  tension  mag- 
neto, selective  transmission,  multiple 
disc  clutch,  folding  auxiliary  seats, 
36-inch  wheels,  127-inch  wheel  base, 
$3750. 

If  you  want  a  most  interesting  book, 
one  that  treats  the  whole  automo- 
bile question  in  a  fair  and  logical  way, 
write  for  our  40-page  catalogue 
de  luxe.  It  will  interest  you  no  mat- 
ter what  automobile  you  own  or 
favor. 


H  H  FRANKLIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  Syracuse  NY 
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forty-acre   park    from    the   new    promising 
fruit  tract. 

Boosters  of  the  Spokane  Valley  say  that 
this  section  is  to  have  the  largest  commer- 
cial apple  orchard  in  the  Inland  Empire. 
The  facts  for  this  statement  are  based  on 
the  recent  purchase  of  300  acres  of  land 
in  the  heart  of  Spokane  Valley,  near  Spo- 
kane Bridge,  which  will  be  entirely 
planted  to  winter  apples  during  the  pres- 
ent year  and  next.  An  expert  horticultur- 
ist is  to  oversee  the  setting  out  of  the 
300,000  trees  that  will  be  used  this  year. 

The  new  irrigated  section  of  Moses 
Lake,  near  Ephrata,  is  reported  to  be  espe- 
cially prosperous  and  welcoming  new  set- 
tlers. Two  newcomers,  one  from  Kansas 
and  the  other  from  North  Dakota,  will 
plant  new  orchards  this  year.  Water  will 
be  pumped  from  eighty-foot  wells  and  will 
supply  ample,  and  not  expensive  irrigation, 
considering  the  productive  value  of  the 
fruit  land  to  be  thus  reclaimed. 

Several  novel  features  are  to  be  in- 
eluded  with  the  new  460-acre  tract,  just 
outside  of  the  east  city  limits  of  Spokane, 
that  is  to  be  reclaimed  by  a  private  irri- 
gation scheme.  This  large  section  of  land 
will  be  platted  into  a  villa  and  acreage  sub- 
urb, with  model  parkage  and  many  com- 
munity conveniences,  such  as,  for  example, 
a  boathouse  on  the  banks  of  the  river  that 
bounds  the  tract.  Another  feature  is  the 
promised  establishment  of  a  preparatory 
school,  forty  acres  of  land  to  be  donated 
for  this  purpose.  One  part  of  this  academy 
acreage  will  be  used  as  an  agricultural  ex- 
periment station.  Those  who  locate  on 
the  tracts,  to  engage  in  the  fruit  industry, 
are  promised  the  free  advice  of  an  expert 
horticulturist  in  setting  out  and  caring  for 
their  orchards. 

North  Yakima  reports  the  transfer  of  a 
thousand-acre  tract  of  land  under  the  Tie- 
ton  Canal.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  new  com- 
pany to  complete  the  canal  already  under 
construction,  and  then  plat  the  land  into 
small  orchard  sections. 

The  promoters  of  the  Otis  Orchards 
tract,  in  the  Spokane  Valley  in  a  recent 
meeting  increased  their  capital  stock  from 
one  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  dollars. 
The  increased  stock  will  be  devoted  to  the 
further  development  of  their  irrigation 
schemes.  They  already  have  4,000  acres 
under  water  and  promise  to  add  several 
thousand  additional  acres  this  year.  Water 
is  taken  by  a  gravity  system  from  Newman 
Lake  and  carried  through  twenty  mileb  of 
ditch  and  laterals,  some  parts  of  which  are 
very  expensive  of  construction. 

General  Progress  and  Opportunity   Notes. 

A  spring  sale  of  land  in  the  Wenatchee 
section  will  give  a  good  index  to  the  trend 
of  property  values  in  this  part  of  Wash- 
ington.     Twelve   years   ago   a    thirty-two- 


acre  farnwas  purchased  near  the  town  of 
Malaga  fr  the  sum  of  |700.  Twenty-five 
acres  of  his  farm  was  later  set  to  fruit 
anl  anothr  sale  of  the  farm  was  recorded 
recently.  This  time  the  owner  asked  and 
secured  te  sum  of  $30,000.  The  buy  is 
consider^   a   good   one. 

One  olthe  latest  schemes  for  the  pub- 
licity of  ae  Northwest  has  had  recent  ad- 
vocates aiong  the  more  active  commercial 
bodies  o  the  section.  The  plan  is  advo- 
cated bya  New  York  company  that  seeks 
a  contrihtion  from  the  various  communi- 
ties for  tie  maintenance  of  an  exhibit  in 
the  hear  of  the  business  section  of  New 
York  Cir.  From  this  center  will  go  dis- 
play advrtising  and  descriptive  pamphlets, 
even  pfsonal  workers.  The  company 
argues  tat  there  is  much  idle  capital  in 
the  city  which  is  seeking  some  place  to 
work,  cnching  the  argument  by  telling 
the  locat)oosters  what  they  already  know, 
namely,  hat  they  have  an  ideal  place  for 
such  caital  to  work.  The  scheme  is  so 
promisii;  that  several  of  the  Washington 
commuities  of  ambition  are  said  to  have 
pledged  he  initial  sum  for  trying  it  out. 

It  is  he  ambition  of  the  Washington 
society, Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
to  erect  on  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Ex- 
position grounds  the  longest  single-piece 
flag-pol.  in  the  world.  The  contract  has 
alreadybeen  let  for  the  record-breaking 
timber,  .vhich  is  to  be  at  least  two  hun- 
dred fet  above  the  ground,  or  twenty  feet 
higher  tian  the  flag-pole  erected  during 
the  Leis  and  Clark  Fair  in  Portland, 
which  i  said  to  hold  the  world's  record  to 
the  presnt  time.  It  will  require  five  flat- 
cars  toiaul  the  staff  from  the  woods  near 
Buckle:  and  "Old  Glory"  should  feel 
proud  vhen  she  overlooks  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-acific  Exposition  from  its  top. 

Ten  housand  acres  of  raw  land  in  the 
vicinitjof  Ephrata  have  been  purchased  by 
Chicag(capitalists  for  the  sum  of  $60,000. 
It  is  pesumed  that  the  purchase  merely 
indicats  what  the  Easterners  consider 
a  goot  Investment  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. 

Beetraising  is  said  to  be  taking  on  new 
life  inthe  Walla  Walla  section  of  Wash- 
ington, due  to  the  fact  that  prices  are 
fifty  pr  cent  above  any  previously  known 
price  tfered  in  the  Valley.  Thirty  busi- 
ness len  have  just  organized  a  Beet 
Grower'  Association  and  have,  to  the  date 
of  th<  report,  secured  pledges  tor  the 
plantig  of  400  acres. 

Rekives  of  prominent  officials  of  the 
Northrn  Pacific  Railroad  are  supervising 
the  ciaring  of  a  large  acreage  of  land 
near  le  town  of  Prosser.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  land,  it  is  said,  is  to 
be  plated  to  fruit  trees,  thus  becoming 
the  Ingest  orchard  in  the  Yakima  Valley. 
It  is  felleved  that  the  farm  Is  to  become 
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K  GLvOVES 


Silk  glove  perfect)n  was  not 
attained  until  the  "KAGARA" 
PROCESS    was    discvered    and 

used  only  in  connection  wit  the  manufac- 
ture of  "NIAGARA  MAin  Silk  Gloves. 

Every  "NIAGARA  MAl^"  Silk  Glove 
has  a  style  value  heretofore  nknown  in  silk 
gloves.  They  have  a  well-gK)med  appear- 
ance from  the  double  tippeffingers  to  the 
hem.  There  is  no  dravsring  '  ill  fit.  They 
beautify  the  arm  instead  ofnaking  it  un- 
sightly as  most  silk  gloves  do 

The  famous  "NIAGAR."  PROCESS 
gives  this  fabric  double  th  wearing  hfe, 
double  the  fitting  life  and  doole  the  beauty 
of  any  other  glove  fabric. 

We  place  an  extra  thicknesat  the  finger 
ends  to  fortify  and  add  the!  urabihty  that 
is  expected  of  "  NIAGARAMAID  "  Silk 
Gloves.  The  plainest,  mostnodest  priced 
"  NIAGARA  MAID  "  Silk  (ove  is  a  supe- 
rior value.  Others  may  oer  you  price 
similarity,  but  that  is  all. 

We  make  exquisitely  embridered  crea- 
tions, too.  There's  a  strig  tendency 
towards  their  vogue  this  seasi. 


You  should  really  see  the  colors 
of  "NIAGARA  MAID"  Silk 
Gloves  to  appreciate  their  beauty. 

Every  shade  and  color  tone  that  fashion 
calls  for,  or  that  your  individual  taste  pre- 
fers, is  expressed  in  the  hne. 

An  innovation  distinctly  "NIAGARA" 
is  a  hemstitched  bracelet  efifect  at  the  wrist 
of  the  embroidered  glove.  When  the  hands 
of  the  gloves  are  no  longer  serviceable,  they 
can  be  detached  and  your  dealer  will  attach 
a  new  pair  at  considerable  saving. 

All  "  NIAGARA  MAID  "  Silk  Gloves  are 
made  in  regular  sizes  and,in  addition, quarter 
sizes,  insuring  precise  fit  for  all  hands.  The 
quarter  size  feature  is  only  to  be  had  in 
"NIAGARA  MAID"  Silk  Gloves. 


Two-cl»p  short  gloTM,  «.50,  ».  li,  «1.00.  »1.2a. 
Lone  Silk  (ilores,  ».7o,  «1.00,  »1.2.>,  $1.50. 
Embreldrrrd  Silk  Glofes,  $2.00,  $2.aO,  $3.00,  $4.30. 
X»'a  Glores,  $1.00,  $1.23. 
Hisses'  GlOTes,  $.30  to  $1.00. 


Kvery  Pair  of  "STIAOA  K  A  »IAI1»" 

Silk  Olovea  U  fully  Kuurunteed. 

Ask  for  "  NIAGARA  MAID  "  Silk  Gloves  at  your  local 
store.  Refuse  to  accept  a  substitute.  If  you  have  the 
least  difficulty  securing  "  NIAGARA  MAID  "  Silk  Gloves, 
send  money  order  direct  to  us,  stating  style,  size,  color  and 
price,  and  we  shall  deliver  them  through  your  dealer. 


NIAGARA  SILK  IILLS,  Dept.  N,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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the  model  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  con- 
ducted largely  for  the  worthy  purpose  of 
demonstrating  to  prospective  settlers  the 
productive  possibilities  of  the  land  and 
the  district. 

A  4,775-acre  tract  of  land  six  miles 
from  Goldendale,  in  the  Columbus  neigh- 
borhood, has  been  purchased  by  the 
Samuel  Hill  interests.  It  is  thought  that 
this   land,   together   with   other   lands   al- 


ready owned  in  this  section,  are  to  be  set 
to  a  large  vineyard  overlooking  *the  Co- 
lumbia. Grapes  are  known  to  grow  to 
perfection  in  this  section,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  little  town  of  Columbus  will 
see  the  establishment  of  a  large  grape  in- 
dustry, including  a  wine  factory,  within 
the  next  few  years. 

The  fruit  acreage  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington at  the  first  of  the  year  was  206,617 
acres. 


IDAHO. 


Irrigation  of  Large   Tract   Near  Caldwell. 

Residents  of  a  section  in  Southwest 
Idaho  have  created  an  irrigation  district 
for  the  purpose  of  Irrigating  3  2,000  acres 
of  land  near  the  town  of  Caldwell.  The 
land  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Snake 
River  and  extends  from  the  Oregon  boun- 
dary line  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  east 
along  the  Snake  River.  It  has  been  real- 
ized for  some  time  that  this  district  was 
a  promising  one  for  the  construction  of  a 
reclamation  scheme.  As  early  as  1904 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  had 
the  section  under  close  investigation,  and 
even  at  one  time  included  this  body  of 
land  under  the  Boise-Payette  project.  Due 
to  the  lack  of  funds  the  project  was  post- 
poned indefinitely  by  the  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice. Some  of  the  residents  of  this  prom- 
ising section  grew  impatient  and  decided 
to  themselves  reclaim  it.  Accordingly, 
they  have  just  applied  to  the  State  to  be 
created  into  an  irrigation  district,  as  pro- 
vided under  the  Idaho  law  of  1907.  Of 
the  32,000  acres  to  be  irrigated  under 
the  proposal,  all  but  about  10,000  acres 
are  under  private  ownership,  and  this 
amount  is  yet  owned  by  the  State.  The 
State  has  made  provision,  however,  that 
this  land  also  be  included  in  the  irrigation 
district  and  the  preliminary  expense  has 
been  approved. 

The  water  for  this  scheme  is  to  be 
pumped  from  the  Snake  River  and  the 
present  proposal  is  that  this  be  done  by 
means  of  electrical  power.  Three  canals 
of  a  total  length  of  over  fifty-one  miles 
will  be  needed  in  the  system,  and  the 
water  will  need  to  be  lifted  distances  of 
fifty-five,  ninety  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  respectively.  The  land  Is  all  in 
one  body  and  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
and  about  three  miles  wide  at  the  widest 
point. 

Largest  Paper  and  Pulp  Mill  in  the  West. 

An  Eastern  syndicate  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Marshall  Field  estate 
of  Chicago,  and  a  part  owner  of  a  paper 
and  pulp  mill  of  Newaygo,  Michigan,  has 
announced  Its  intention  of  building  the 
largest  paper  and  pulp  mill  of  Its  kind  in 
the  West.  The  mill  will  be  located  in 
the  timber  belt  surrounding  the  town  of 
Koosla,  Idaho,  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  completed  structure  is  two  million  dol- 
lars.   Work  on  the  plant  is  to  begin  within 


four  months  and  it  is  promised  to  be  in 
operation  before  the  close  of  1910.  Power 
for  the  immense  paper  mill  will  be  pro- 
vided by  a  dam  on  the  middle  fork  of  the 
Clearwater  River  which  will  develop 
10,000  horse-power  of  electrical  energy, 
and  also  provide  ponds  for  the  handling 
of  the  pulp  logs.  The  owning  company 
controls  some  2,000  acres  of  fir  and 
spruce  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mills, 
but  most  of  the  material  used  will  be 
taken  from  the  Clearwater  forest  reserve. 
The  plant  when  under  operation  will  give 
employment  to  3  50  people  or  more.  An 
Interesting  feature  of  the  new  industry  is 
that  a  special  brick  and  cement  plant  will 
be  constructed  to  provide  building  ma- 
terial. Expert  chemists  have  proved  that 
a  very  high  grade  of  cement  can  be  made 
from  the  deposits  of  lime  and  shale  found 
near  Koosla. 

Boise-Payette    Project   Formally   Opened. 

The  people  of  Southern  Idaho  recently 
declared  a  gala  day  on  the  occasion  of  the 
formal  opening  of  the  Boise-Payette  pro- 
ject by  the  Reclamation  Service.  This  im- 
mense project  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  State  almost  bordering  the  Oregon  line 
has  been  under  construction  for  over  two 
years.  The  twenty-six  mile  canal  and  the 
various  dams  and  reservoirs  of  the  sys- 
tem will  supply  water  for  about  175,000 
acres.  The  unit  of  land  has  been  limited 
to  eighty  acres,  and  It  is  prophesied  that 
half  of  this  amount,  or  less,  will  be  the 
ultimate  natural  division.  Enthusiasts 
generally  assert,  however,  that  ten  acres 
will  easily  provide  a  living  for  the  average 
family,  as  soon  as  the  land  has  been 
brought  into  Intensive  cultivation. 

The  opening  of  this  project  is  regarded 
as  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  At  tile  celebration  of  the  opening, 
occasion  was  taken  to  remark  that  this 
was  only  one  of  the  formal  openings  that 
would  mark  the  bringing  of  over  three 
million  acres  of  Government  land  under 
irrigation  and  almost  an  equal  amount  of 
State  land  under  the  Carey  Act— a  total 
area  said  to  be  larger  than  the  Irrigated 
area  of  both  Colorado  and  California.  The 
land  is  practically  in  one  large  body  cen- 
tering about  the  new  town  of  Twin  Falls. 
The  canals  are  as  great  as  those  of  ancient 
Egypt  and  are  a  fitting  tribute  to  our 
new  irrigation  age  in  America.     They  are 
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also  a  tribute  to  the  wise  paternalism  of 
the  Government.  Our  national  change  of 
front  In  this  latter  regard  was  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  speech  of  Governor  Brady 
of  Idaho  when  he  remarked:  "If,  ten 
years  ago,  we  had  asked  the  National 
Government  for  $10,000,000  for  ten  years 
with  no  interest,  for  reclaiming  the 
desert,  we  would  have  been  thought  fit 
subjects  for  the  insane  asylum." 

General  Progress  Notes  For  Idaho. 

Idaho  produces  more  lead  than  any 
other  State  of  the  Union.  Its  standing 
timber  represents  a  total  of  25,000,000 
acres,  a  large  part  of  which  is  in  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  which  will  insure  its  con- 
servation and  wise  use.  About  twenty 
million  pounds  of  wool  are  taken  from  the 
sheep  of  the  State,  and  the  value  of  this 
product  varies  from  three  to  four  million 
dollars.  Manufacturing  is  a  newer  indus- 
try, but  already  the  State  can  boast  of 
over  four  hundred  plants  with  a  capital  of 
almost  ten  million  dollars  and  using  about 
four  million  dollars'  worth  of  the  raw 
products  of  the  State.  Idaho  produces 
61,000,000  pounds  of  beet  sugar  annually, 
and  she  already  ranks  as  the  seventh  State 
of-  the  Union  in  the  production  of  dried 
fruits  and  twenty-fourth  in  the  production 
of  canned  vegetables.  This  relative  rank 
must  be  changed  within  a  few  years,  or  as 
soon  as  the  vast  irrigated  districts  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  come  into  their 
natural  productiveness.  Idaho  has  over  a 
thousand  separate  irrigation  canals,   with 


a  total  length  of  about  nine  thousand 
miles.  Three  million  acres  of  land  are  al- 
ready under  ditch  and  the  combined  cost 
of  these  irrigation  systems  is  over  twenty 
million  dollars.  Lastly  the  rivers  of  the 
State  are  generating  over  300,000  horse- 
power capable  of  utilization. 

One  of  the  promising  new  industries  of 
the  Snake  River  Valley  region  of  Idaho, 
near  Weiser,  is  the  raising  of  cantaloupes. 
The  crop,  unlike  fruit,  comes  to  maturity 
in  a  single  season.  In  fact  cash  returns 
begin  to  come  in  ninety  days  after  the 
seed  has  been  placed  in  the  ground.  There 
Is  also  absence  of  the  pruning,  spraying, 
excessive  cultivation  and  handling  neces- 
sary to  the  fruit  industry.  It  is  said  that 
this  land  with  proper  care  can  easily  be 
made  to  produce  three  hundred  dollars 
an  acre. 

Claims  have  been  made  that  the  Era- 
mett  fruit  belt  of  Southern  Idaho  excels 
the  famous  $4,000-per-acre  fruit  lands  of 
the  Grand  Valley  of  Colorado.  This  is  the 
announced  opinion  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  more  Colorado  fruit  growers  who 
have  recently  removed  from  the  Grand 
Valley  to  the  Emmett  region.  The  first 
of  these  Colorado  settlers  came  only  a 
year  ago,  one  of  them  buying  a  900-acre 
tract  at  an  average  of  thirty-five  dollars 
an  acre.  Today  similar  raw  land  in  this 
neighborhood  is  worth  on  the  market  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
dollars  an  acre.  The  Emmett  fruit  belt  is 
said  to  consist  of  approximately  35,000 
acres. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Plan  for  the  Irrigation  of  900,000  Acres  of 
Land. 

The  commercial  clubs  of  Redding  and 
Anderson,  of  the  Upper  Sacramento  River 
Valley,  are  active  in  the  promotion  of  a 
reclamation  scheme  which  they  claim  will 
Irrigate  nearly  a  million  acres  of  rich  land. 
Strangely  enough  the  adoption  of  their 
scheme  would  mean  the  abandonment  of 
the  proposed  Iron  Canyon  Project  center- 
ing about  Red  Bluff.  The  Iron  Canyon 
Project,  costing  $4,000,000  and  irrigating 
90,000  acres  was  thought  to  have  been 
almost.  If  not  entirely  decided  on  by  the 
Government,  surveys  having  been  made 
several  months  ago,  and  the  officials  of  the 
Service  having  personally  inspected  the 
proposed  site.  But  some  big  objections 
have  arisen.  The  commercial  clubs  fur- 
ther up  the  valley  claim  that  the  Iron 
Canyon  Project  dam  would  flood  30,000 
acres  of  the  richest  land  In  their  section, 
having  a  present  valuation  of  $2,000,000 
— all  for  the  Irrigation  of  90,000  acres  of 
land  far  less  valuable  per  acre.  But  they 
are  not  knockers;  they  have  a  substitute. 
They  say  that  by  building  a  larger  dam 
further  up  the  Valley  all  of  this  valuable 
30,000  acres  may  be  saved,  and  In  addi- 
tion ten  times  as  much  land  may  be  re- 


claimed. Their  plea  is  for  a  900,000-acre 
reclamation  scheme  instead  of  the  90,000,- 
acre  one.  The  system  would,  necessarily, 
be  expensive,  meaning  the  building  of  a 
200-foot  dam  on  the  Pit  River  at  a  point 
where  It  is  800  feet  wide.  This  dam,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  as  expensive  as  the  2  80- 
foot  Roosevelt  dam  or  the  325-foot  Sho- 
shone dam,  and  the  land  reclaimed  would 
be  some  of  the  richest  In  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Reclaiming  Overflow  Lands  of  the  Lower 
Sarramrnto. 

The  greatest  present  problem  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Lower  Sacramento  River  Valley 
relates  to  reclamation.  The  term  reclama- 
tion IS  interpreted  to  mean,  in  this  case, 
drainage  and  the  prevention  of  flood  over- 
flow. It  has  been  the  great  problem  for 
more  than  a  generation.  Laws  have  been 
attempted,  and  solutions  offered  but  as  yet 
the  problem  Is  far  from  being  solved,  al- 
though consldernblo  has  been  accomp- 
lished. Just  below  the  city  of  Sacramento 
private  capital  has  drained  an  area  of 
200,000  acres  of  land  at  an  average  esti- 
mated cost  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre. 
This  land  worth  practically  nothing  before 
being  reclaimed  is  now  valued  at  between 
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There  is  But  One 
"Holeproof  Hosiery" 


Now  25c  a  Pair 

6  Pairs-Guaranteed  6  Months— $1.50 
—up  to  $3.00 

The  genuine  "Holeproof"  are  sold  in  yonr 
town.  On  request  we  will  tell  you  the 
dealers'  names.  Or  we  will  ship  direct, 
charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  remiitance. 

"Holeproof"  are  made  for  men,  women 
and  children.  Ask  your  people  to  try  them. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  304  Fourth  St,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


It  has  the  name  "Holeproof*  on  the  toe. 

Please  do  not  judge  the  genuine  by 
heavy  and  coarse  imitations. 

"Holeproof"  is  the  original  guaranteed  hosiery.  We 
worked  31  years  to  perfect  it.  No  mak^.r  with  less  expe- 
rience can  make  a  hose  as  good. 

It  is  light,  soft  and  attractive. 

There  are  a  hundred  other  hosieries  with  guarantees 
like  ours.  But  you  don't  want  hose  cumbersome,  heavy 
and  coarse. 

"Holeproof"  today  costs  the  same  as  the  common. 

You  may  as  well  have  it. 

We  pay  an  average  of  63c  a  pound  for  our  yarn.  Ours 
comes  from  Egypt.  We  use  3-ply  yarn  throughout  with  a 
6-ply  heel  and  toe.     Thus  we  get  superior  wear. 

Vv'e  spend  $30,000  a  year  for  inspection.  You'll  insist 
on  "Holeproof"  if  you'll  compare  all  kinds.  But  don't 
say  merely  "Holeproof  Hose."  Look  for  the  name  on  the 
toe,  else  you  may  get  an  imitation  not  even  half  so  good. 

If  you  want  the  most  for  your  money  you  must  see 
that  you  get  "Holeproof." 

This  guarantee  comes  in  each  box  of  six  pairs:  "If 
any  or  all  of  these  hose  come  to  holes  or  need  darning 
within  six  months  from  the  day  you  buy  them,  we  will 
replace  them  free." 

Ask  for  our  Free  Book- 

'*"  ""a^^J^  w-f/*^"^""''  I      Holeproof  Sox-€  pairs.  S1.50.    Medium  and  light  weight. 

feei  nappy.  f  Black,  black  with  white  feet,  light  and  dark  tan.  navy  blue, 

pearl   gray,  lavender,  light  blue,  green,    gun-metal,  and 

mode,     Sizes,  9^  to  12.     Six  pairs  of  a  size  and  weight  in 

a  box.    All  one  color  or  assorted,  as  desired. 

Holeproof  Sox  (extra  Hsht  weight)— Made  entirely  of  Sea 
Island  cotton.    6  pairs,  $2. 

Holeproof  Lustre -Sox  — 6  pairs,  S3.  Finished  like  silk. 
Extra  light  weight.  Black,  navy  blue,  light  and  dark  tan. 
pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue,  green,  grun-metal,  flesh  color 
and  mode.     Sizes.  934  to  12. 

Holeproof  Full-Fa*hione<l  Sox— 6  pairs,  S3.  Same  colors 
and  sizes  as  Lustre-Sox. 

Holeproof  Stockings— 6  pairs,  S2.  Medium  weight.  Black. 
tan,  and  black  with  white  feet.    Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Stockings— 6  pairs,  $3.  Fin- 
ished like  silk.  Extra  light  weight.  Tan  and 
black.    Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Boys'  Holeproof  Stockings— 6  pairs,  S3.  Black 
and  tan.  Specially  reinforced  knee,  heel  and 
toe.^  Sizes,  5  to  11. 

Misses'  Holeproof   Stockings  —  6   pairs,   S3. 
Black  and  tan.  Specially  reinforced  knee,  heel 
and  toe.    Sizes,  5  to  954.    These  are  the  best  Bee.  TJ.  S.  Pat. 
children's  hose  made  today.  office,  i»o«. 
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fifty  and  a  thousand  dollars  per  acre. 
Other  Irrigation  districts  have  accomp- 
lished almost  as  much.  There  is  now  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  State  an  agitation 
for  the  like  reclamation  of  a  great  body  of 
the  Sacramento  River  Valley  totaling  a 
million  acres  or  more,  the  scheme  to  cost 
probably  between  twenty  and  thirty  mil- 
lion dollars.  Various  methods  of  proce- 
dure have  been  suggested.  There  are  ad- 
vocates of  a  Federal-aid  scheme,  a  State- 
aid  scheme,  a  joint  Federal-State  scheme, 
and  still  others  say  that  the  land  to.be 
reclaimed  should  be  made  to  stand  the 
total  cost,  and  that  bonds  should  be  sold  to 
provide  funds.  The  reward  for  the  re- 
clamation of  this  great  area  will  be  worth 


all  of  the  cost,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
progressive  that  it  will  not  be  another 
generation  before  a  working  method  is 
found. 

A  California  man,  J,  W.  Philippi  of 
Acampo,  has  originated  a  new  fruit  known 
as  the  "peacherine."  It  combines  the  sol- 
idity and  flavor  of  the  nectarine  with  all 
of  the  good  qualities  of  the  peach.  It  is 
becoming  so  well  known  and  liked  that 
calls  are  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  for  it.  Incidentally  proving  the 
value  of  California  land,  it  is  said  that 
the  originator  of  the  peacherine  has  made 
an  annual  profit  of  $2,000  from  a  single 
acre,  notwithstanding  that  his  residence 
and  other  buildings  are  on  the  same  tract. 


MONTANA. 


Agitate  the   Opening  of   the   Crow  Indian 
Reservation. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Montana  Legis- 
lature, a  joint  resolution  was  introduced, 
petitioning  Congress  to  open  the  Crow  In- 
dian Reservation  to  public  settlement. 
This  reservation  is  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  bordering  on  Wyoming 
on  the  north,  and  is  the  largest  among 
the  several  reservations  of  the  State.  An 
announcement  was  recently  made  by  the 
Department  of  Interior,  listing  the  reserva- 
tions which  would  be  opened  to  settlement 
during  the  next  two  years,  but  the  Crow 
Reservation  was  not  included  in  the  list. 
Possibly  there  are  good  reasons  for  the 
delay  of  the  opening  of  the  Crow  Reserva- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  reservation 
Is  very  large,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
West,  and  the  surveying  would  require 
considerable  time.  .  It  is  understood  the 
lands  have  already  been  allotted  to  nearly 
all  of  the  Indians,  however.  Also  a  part 
of  the  reservation  is  being  considered  for 
a  public  park,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Yellowstone,  which  is  only  a  short  dis- 
tance west  and  in  almost  the  same  lati- 
tude. A  considerable  portion  of  the  land 
Is,  without  irrigation,  chiefly  fitted  only 
for  grazing,  and  much  of  it  is  now  under 
grazing  leases,  which  will  not  expire  for 
several  years  to  come.  A  tract  of  40,000 
acres  of  the  reservation  has  recently  been 
set  aside  by  the  Government  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  horse  farm  where  the  In- 
dians win  be  taught  horse  culture,  and  the 
adjoining  40,000  acres  Include  the  pro- 
posed new  National  Park.  Much  of  the 
two  million  acres  of  the  reservation  Is 
capable  of  irrigation,  and  another  large 
share  is  profitable  dry-farming  land.  It 
is  certain  that  if  the  reservation  were  or- 
dered thrown  open,  a  few  years  would  see 
thousands  of  persons  provided  with  homes 
on  land  that  at  present  is  worth  only  a  few 


cents  per  acre  annually  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. 

Notes  From  Different  Parts  of  the  State. 

That  Montana  has  some  fruit-producing 
lands  of  which  she  may  rightfully  feel 
proud,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
National  Apple  Show  held  recently  in  Spo- 
kane, Washington,  she  was  awarded  third 
prize  for  her  apple  display.  The  fruit 
lands  of  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  have  been 
selling  for  $500  and  more  per  acre,  for 
some  time  past,  and  many  sections  of  the 
Yellowstone  Valley,  near  Billings,  have 
been  pronounced  just  as  favorable  in  every 
way  for  the  production  of  marketable  and 
prize  fruits. 

At  a  mass  meeting  the  citizens  of  White- 
fish  have  decided  that  their  section  of  the 
State  is  worthy  of  a  little  boosting  on  its 
own  account.  There  are  numerous  activi- 
ties to  which  settlers  will  be  welcomed,  it 
is  announced.  One  of  the  most  promising 
fields  for  the  capitalization  of  energy,  and 
a  sure  return  on  the  very  small  invest- 
ment of  money  required,  is  In  the  improve- 
ment of  the  logged-off  lands  In  the  Imme- 
diate neighborhood.  The  lumber  compa- 
nies have  left  vast  tracts,  with  only  a 
present  growth  of  lodgepole  pine  timber, 
which,  with  the  clearing  away  of  the  not 
numerous  stumps,  would  be  very  valuable 
agricultural  land.  It  Is  said  that  this  land 
can  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 

Authoritative  announcements  are  said 
to  have  been  made  for  the  Immediate  be- 
ginning of  the  construction  of  a  155-mIle 
railroad  in  Montana.  The  new  road  will 
connect  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  with  Miles 
City,  Montana,  and  will  mean  the  opening 
up  of  a  large  area  of  promising  country. 
Work  will  begin  at  once.  It  is  thought 
that  the  road  Is  being  constructed  as  a 
branch  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Propose  to  Build  the  largest  Dam  in  the 
World. 

If   the   reclamation   project   now   under 
way  becomes  a  reality,  New  Mexico  will 


have  by  far  the  largest  diverting  water 
dam  in  the  world.  It  will  be  more  than 
three  times  the  size  of  the  great  Assouan 
dam  of  Egypt  which  is  world  famous.   The 
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A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You" 


TRADE        MARK        REGISTERED 


Cash  or  Credit 

Take  Your  Choice 

May  We  Quote  Our  Factory  Price  On  **A  Kalamazoo  Direct  to  You** 

WE  want   to  save  you  30  cents  on  every  dollar  of  your  stove  money.     Selling  and  ship- 
ping direct  from  our  Factory  to  you  at  Factory  price,  makes  your  stove  or  range 
cost  you  at  least  30  cents  on  the  dollar  less  than  you  would  have  to  pay  a  dealer 
anywhere  for  a  stove  or  range  of  quality  equal  to  "A  Kalamazoo  Direct  to  You." 

Perhaps  we  can  save  you  more.  It  depends  on  the  style  of  range  or  stove  you  choose. 
We  have  proven  the  saving  to  thousands  of  stove  buyers  throughout  the  United  States. 
But  the  saving  of  the  money  isn't  all.  We  will  give  you  a  more  satisfactory  stove  or  range 
than  you  can  possibly  buy  from  anyone,  anywhere. 

We've  been  in  the  stove  manufacturing  business  too  long — and  our  square  dealing  is  too 
well  known  to  make  these  statements  if  we  couldn't  prove  them. 

Just  The  Stove  You  Want  For  Cash  Or  Credit 


Our  Selling  Plan  heretofore  has  been  for 
cash — but  we  know  there  are  thousands  of  re- 
sponsible people  who  would  like  to  take  advan- 
tage of  our  mone)-saving  prices,  but  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  to  them,  for  the  time  being,  they 
want  to  buy  on  a  charge  account. 

We  want  your  order — whether  you  are  a  cash 
buyer  or  whether  you  want  to  buy  on  credit— r 
consequently  we  will  give  you  your  choice. 
Responsible  people  can  buy  a  "Kalamazoo  Direct 
to  You"  on  either  plan.  Suit  your  own  conve- 
nience— and  make  the  saving  which  our  factory 
price  to  you  direct  enables  you  to  make. 

360  Days'  Approval  Test  On  Your 
Stove  Or  Range 

This  is  the  plan  we've  followed  for  years. 
We've  shipped  over  a  hundred  thousand  Kala- 


mazoo Stoves  and  Ranges  direct  from  factory  to 
users  on  360  Days'  Approval  Test.  It  is  a  long 
test.  If  any  range  or  stove  that  we  sell  does  not 
prove  to  be  exactly  as  we  represent  it  to  be  in 
every  detail,  during  the  360  Days,  then  we'll  take 
it  back  and  refund  all  of  the  money  you  have 
paid  us.  No  other  range  or  stove  manufacturer 
in  the  United  States  makes  this  liberal  offer. 

We  Pay  all  Freight  Charges  and 
Guarantee  Sale  Delivery 

Our  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  all  priced  deliv- 
ered at  your  station — all  charges  prepaid. 

You  know  exactly  what  you've  got  to  pay  for 
your  stove  when  you  order  from  us  and  there 
will  be  no  freight  charges  to  pay  when  the  stove 
arrives — thus  you  can  tell  immediately  just  how 
much  you  save. 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Free  Factory 
Stove  Book 

Shovvlng  Over  300  Different  Styles  and  Prices  of  Ranges— Cook 
Stoves— Heating  Stoves  and  Gas  Ranges.  Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  531 

This  book  fully  explains  our  selling  plan  and  our  complete  line  of  stoves 
and  ranges.    It  will  be  sent  you  postage  paid  and  is  our  only  salesman. 

This  book  shows  you  more  styles  and  sizes  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  every 
than  could  be  found  at  any  dealers.  It  tells  you  just  how  a  good 
stove  should  be  made — And  how  our  direct-from-factory-to-you 
plan  saves  money  for  you.  In  writing,  mention  kind,  style  and 
size  of  stove  you  want.  Please  write  for  the  book  today.  Just 
a  postal  will  bring  it. 

Wm.  Thompson,  Y.-P.  A  Gen.  Mgr. 

Kalamazoo  Stove 
Company 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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SPRING 


!  prevented ; 


I  beautifier,  Iiablache.     Its  user 
ve    no    fear   of  redness    or 
roughness  caused  by  wind  or 
sun.      Pure  and   harmless. 

Jteftue  mlatihafs.  They  may  bodsngerou*. 
Flwh,  White,  PinV  or  Cream.. 'Jic.  a  Ik.x,  of 
drug?l»t«  or  by  mail.      SendV^.  for  sample. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.,  French  Perfumers 
.  32  1 26  Klngrston  St. ,  Boston,  Masa 


£^g^ic^^«::SJSr^ 


RECAMIER  CREAM 

For  the  Complexion 

Will  cure  a  bad 
skin  and  pre- 
serve a  good 
one. 

Used  by  cele- 
brated beauties 
fornearacentury 

Sale  Everywhere. 
Two  8l208— 

SOc  and  91.00 

Rkaimer  ManTg.  Co.,  No.  127  W.  31sl  SL,  N.  Y.  Oly 

Bend  for  free  ■ample  and  intercepting  illastrated  boo  let 


Handsome 


NIGHT 
GOWN 


$1.49 


/^UR  exduahre  detirns  for  linKcrie  are  appreciated  by 
^^  women  who  embroider.  To  advertise  our  handsome 
patterns  we  will  send  night  gown  like  cut.  stamped  on 
finest  crrade  French  Cambric,  all  tor  $1  49.  FREE — Mtntioa 
tbc  Pacific  MoDtlilr  and  wc  will  send  a  I2-inch  linen  center  absolutely 
free.     IMPORTANT — If  you  wish  parcel  rcfistered  encloic  8c  extra. 


The  Needlecraft  Shop  ^! 


SIXTH  STHi:i-7r 
UtTI.AM),  Olt. 


DON'T  SHOUT! 

"The  Motley  Phone" 

makes   low  sounds  plainly  heard. 
A  miniature  Phone  for  the  Ear — 
invisible,  easily  adjusted,  and  en- 
ircly  comfortable.  Over  fifty  thou- 
sand   sold,    giving    relief    from 
deafness  and  head  noinr.n.  There 
are  but  few  cases  of  deafness 
that  cannot  be  benefited. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  100 

Parry  Bide.  16th  aadChestnut  St*.       PHILADELPHIA 


dam  of  the  Elephant  Butte  project  of  the 
Reclamation  Service  on  the  Rio  Grande 
will  be  only  half  the  size  of  the  proposed 
New  Mexico  dam;  and  when  we  remember 
that  the  Elephant  Butte  dam  will  be  much 
larger  than  the  famous  Roosevelt  dam, 
we  will  begin  to  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  the  new  proposed  world  wonder.  This 
new  irrigation  scheme  will  be  developed  by 
a  company  recently  incorporated  at  Santa 
Fe.  The  dam  will  be  located  in  Western 
New  Mexico  and  will  take  water  from  the 
Gila  River.  The  dam  itself  will  be  a  massive 
500-feet  high  structure  of  steel  and  con- 
crete, the  remaining  sides  of  tljg  great  im- 
pounding reservoir  to  be  formed  by  the 
perpendicular  sides  of  the  Gila  River  Can- 
yon. The  Gila  River  has  a  very  large 
freshet  flow  which  will  be  stored  for  the 
Irrigation  of  an  estimated  500.000  acres 
of  land,  10,000  of  which  is  In  Arizona  and 
the  remainder  in  New  Mexico.  With  the 
application  of  water,  it  Is  said  that  the 
land  to  be  reclaimed  cannot  be  excelled  in 
the  Southwest  in  agricultural  promise. 

Here  and  Inere  in  New  Mexico. 

In  common  v  ith  the  condition  in  most 
of  the  Western  States  many  of  the  coun- 
ties of  New  Mexico  are  entirely  too  large 
for  convenience.  Before  the  last  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Territory  there  was  agitated 
the  formation  of  a  new  county  to  be 
known  by  the  significant  name  of  Taft.  It 
is  another  interesting  fact  that  Taft  would 
owe  its  existence  in  a  large  share  to 
Roosevelt,  for  it  is  proposed  to  take  the 
western  end  of  Roosevelt  to  form  the  east- 
ern end  of  Taft.  The  proposed  new  Taft 
is  the  center  of  a  rich  territory  that  has 
been  opened  up  by  the  branch  of  the  New 
Mexican  Eastern  Railroad,  and  the  pro- 
posed county  seat  of  Taiban,  while  still 
less  than  thirty  months  of  age,  can  num- 
ber between  three  and  four  thousand  resi- 
dents who  hall  from  all  States  of  the  Union 
and  call  all  lands  their  former  home. 

ARIZONA. 

Govcmnient  May  Reclaim  Indian  Reserva- 
tions. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  has  recently 
instructed  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
reclaiming  the  reservations  of  the  Moki 
and  Navajo  Indians  just  east  of  the  Can- 
yon of  the  Colorado.  These  two  tribes  of 
Indians  are  among  the  best  known  of  the 
West,  the  Navajo  being  especially  noted 
for  their  blankets  of  artistic  design  which 
are  laboriously  but  almost  perfectly  made, 
and  in  great  demand  by  tourists  and  relic 
seekers.  Both  of  these  tribes  are  peace- 
ful, and  pastoral  In  their  present  form  of 
living.  Many  of  them  own  vast  herds  of 
cattle  and  sheep  which  are  herded  within 
the  Reserve;  and  a  few  of  them  have 
turned  farmer  and  gardoner  and  raise 
melons,  Indian  corn  and  vegetables,  on  the 
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land  that  can  be  irrigated.  The  land  occu- 
pied by  these  peoples  includes  the  total 
northeast  corner  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  a  small  part  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  arid  and  semi-arid,  and  in 
its  present  form  fitted  only  for  grazing  or 
risky  dry-farming.  The  present  action  of 
the  Government  authorities  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  water  exists 
on  this  large  reservation  in  sufficiently 
large  quantities  to  permit  its  reclamation 
and  development.  If  suitable  locations 
can  be  found,  it  is  the  plan  to  construct 
reservoirs  and  canals.  This  land  is  rarely 
visited  by  the  white  man,  though  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  grandest  scenery  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  historic  and  rugged 
Southwest. 

Population  of  the  Territory  Increasing. 

In  his  late  annual  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature, Territorial  Governor  Kibbey  esti- 
mates that  the  present  population  of  Ari- 
zona is  2  00,000,  and  that  there  is  a  steady 
Increase  in  newcomers.  The  immigrants, 
he  adds,  have  been  of  a  highly  desirable 
class.  The  people  have  been  prosperous 
in  the  past  and  there  is  a  promised  con- 
tinued development  of  the  mining,  agricul- 
tural and  livestock  industries,  and  of  those 
trades  and  industries  based  primarily  on 
these  three  chief  ones.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, it  is  estimated  that  the  property 
valuation  will  have  reached  $120,000,000 
during  the  next  two  decades. 


ALASKA. 

Railroads   For  Alaska. 

About  five  millions  of  dollars  will  be 
expended  in  railroad  construction  into  In- 
terior Alaska  during  the  present  year,  and 
a  like  amount  during  the  year  1910,  if  the 
promises  and  plans  of  the  Morgan,  Gug- 
genheim and  allied  capitalists  do  not 
change.  The  chief  work  of  construction 
as  projected  will  include  the  extension  of 
the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern,  and 
the  Copper  River  roads,  from  Cordova  on 
the  Western  coast  to  the  rich  Kennicott 
mines  far  to  the  interior.  It  is  also  said 
that  experts  are  already  in  the  field  to 
determine  whether  the  prospective  ton- 
nage will  justify  the  extension  of  the  Mor- 
gan road  into  the  Tanana  Valley  and  from 
there  into  the  Valley  of  the  Yukon.  A 
part  of  the  projected  line  is  already  com- 
pleted, but  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  are  yet  to  be  constructed  at  a  heavy 
expense,  due  to  ine  cost  of  labor  and  the 
long  freighting  necessary  for  the  con- 
strT-'Ction  material.  That  the  company  of 
allied  railroad  builders  have  complete 
faith  in  the  mining  future  of  Alaska  is 
abundantly  proved  by  their  willingness  to 
expend  the  ten  million  dollars  necessary 
to  bring  these  roads  into  use  early  next 
year. 


Best  Dressed  Women 

always  insist  upon  their 
gowns  being  fastened  with 
Peet's  Invisible  Eyes.    Pre- 
vent open    seams  and  keep 
tliem  flat. 


Popf'o  PATENT 

reel  9 INVISIBLE 


Eyes 


•urpass  silk  loops  because  they 
never  cut  nor  break. 

'It's  In  tha  Trianglo" 
Sold  by  all  stores  or  by  mail.  Black  or 
■white.  In  envelopes  only:  not  on  cards. 
2  doz,  5c;  with  spring  hooks,  10c. 
PEET  BROS..  Dept.     R    Phlia. 


PROPOSALS  BY  MAIL 

Will  Be  Received  ON  SELECTED  LIVES 
in  Oregron,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana, 
British  Columbia  and  Northern  California 

For  CLEAN  LIFE  INSURANCE 

confines  its  active  operations 
to  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
is  phenominally  successful. 
The  company  is  now  willing 
to  extend  its  beneficent  influence  by  considering  pro- 
posals for  life  insurance  by  mail  on  persons  residing  in 
the  above  named  healthful  zone,  if  the  applicant's  occu- 
pation is  acceptable  to  the  company.  Write,  giving 
your  occupation,   reference,   and    day    of    your    birth 

OREGON  UFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

L,  SAMUEL,  General  Manager     PORTLAND,  OREGON 


ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 


J^ 


*ln  a  pinch, 
use  Allen's 
Foot-Ease." 


Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot—Ease,  a  powder  for  the 
feet.  It  relieves  paiufuT,  SHollen,  smartiuKt 
nervous  feet,  and  instantly  tukes  the  sting  out 
of  corns  and  bunions.  It's  the  greatest 
comfort  discovery  of  the  aue.  Allen's 
Foot=Ease  makes  tight-fitting  or  new  shoes  feel 
easy.  It  is  a  certain  cure  for  ingrowing  nails, 
sweating,  callous  and  hot,  tired,  aching  feet. 
We  have  over  30,000  testimonials,  TKY  IT 
T«-I>AY.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Shoo 
Stores,  2')o.  Do  not  accent  aiiv  substi> 
tute.    Sentby  mail  for  25o.  fnstampg. 

PPPe*   TRTATi  PACKAGE 

■^■^■■■■i  sentbymail. 
MOTHER  GRAY'H  SWEET  POW- 
DERS, the  best  medicine  for  Feverish,  sickly 
Children.     Sold  bv  Druggists  everywhere. 

Trial  Package  FREE.    Address, 
Alil.EN  S.  OLMSTED,  I.eRoy.  N. 


••Get  There 

at  a  price  to  suit 
jroa  direct  for  a 

BLACK 

MOTOR  BUGGY 

Built  for  country  roads,  hills  and"^ 
mud.    Engine — 1 4  H .  P.,  8  cylinders,  air  cooled^ 
chain  drive  rear  wheels,  double  brake.    Speed  2  to^ 
25  ra.  per  hr.— 30  miles  on  1  gal.  of  gasoline.  Higjiest^ 
quality  finish,  workmanship  and  materials.     Abso-^ 
lutely  safe  and  reliable.     Write  for  Book  No.  A>17e'^ 
BLACK  MFO.  CO..   124  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago.  IlO 


CO  R.N  S 


Don't  risk  blood-poisoning  and  death  by  cutting 
corns  with  a  riizor.  A-Corn  Salve  is  absolutely 
safe,  and  pmnless.  Brings  instant  relief  to 
aching  corns.  1 5  cents  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Giant  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia 


5525 
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''  Summer 
l/     Underwear 

For  Men  —  For 
Boys — Every  action 
free— perfect  fit. 
Quality  thai  wears 
longest. 


always  wanlnl 

MEN'S 


B<^  «T  a  '       Shirti  and 
O  y  *      Drawm, 


you  ve 
.    Ask  youi  dcale 
Shirts  and 
Drawere,  each 


each 


50c 
25c 


Union  SuiU.  Men'a  $1 .00;  Boys'  50c. 
All  standard  styles.  Send  for  booklet. 
CHALMERS  KNITTINQ  COMPANY 
IGWashlnston  St.,Aiiuter(lain,N.  Y. 


f 


of  grf at  intfr«t  to 

Every  Prospective  Mother. 


Somfthing    new  —  on!y    scientific    garment   of  the 
kind     ever     invented.       Combines     solid    comfort 
'esse     with*  "Ft*     form"     and     eirgani     appearance 
the    home,  on    ih«   strert,   and    in    society. —  Always    drapa* 
eraiily   hi    front    and    back  —  no    bultiness  —  no    drj«-itrinK 
—  no  lacing — no  rippmg  or   battmg  — Con   b«   worn   the  year 
round. 

Made  in  several  styles,  and  at  prices  lower  than  you  can  buy  the 
ifiaterial  and  have  them  made  at  home. 

C'DC'17  Send  for  our  Fin*  Illustrated  Book —  " Fine-Form 
riVE<E«  Maternity  Skirt"— li'«  Km  i  to  every  woman  writ- 
ing for  it.  Tells  all  about  these  iLirtt,  their  a<lvanta(;es,  si) let, 
material,  and  cost  Gives  opinions  of  physicians,  dressmaLcrs,  and 
uvrt.  10  Day*  Free  TriaL  When  you  get  our  brmk,  if  your 
dealer  has  not  yet  been  supplied  with  rine-Kotm  Maierniry  Skiits, 
make  your  seletlion  of  m;iierial  and  style,  and  we  will  make  the 
gartneiM  to  vour  order  VS'hcn  you  get  it,  wear  it  ten  day*,  ami 
if  yea  deal  fiad  M  eaactly  a*  represented,  tend  it  back  and 
w«  will  cheerfully  refund  every  cent  paid.  Other  Skirt*  - 
If  not  in  need  of  a  maiernily  ikiit,  remember  our  famous  II  &  W 
dress  and  walking  skirts  will  posiinely  pirate  vou  —  lams 
gvaranlee— lllutiraied  book  free.  \\hi<h  IhxA  shall  we 
send  '     Write  lo-dn  to 

Beyer  &  William*  Co..  Dapt.  R  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


WARNING 


Th<;  Fine-Form  Malrrnity  Skirt 
ia  the  only  "Matrrinty  bkirt''  on  llio 
markot— all  Mtibtititutos  will  riM  in  front  during  dfvcloptnrnt 
—a  fault  80  npuRnant  to  cvrry  woman  of  n-fined  taste;.  No 
patterns  c.in  bo  purchantrd  anywiicro  (or  tbii  vanuont.  Its 
•pc-cial  feature!  arc  protected  by  patents.    \ 


Alaska  Has  Largest  Copper  Nugget  Ever 
Found. 

Fifteen  hundred  dollars  is  the  an- 
nounced sum  that  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
local  freighter  to  sled  out  from  Nugget 
Creek  to  Valdez  the  largest  native  copper 
nugget  ever  found  in  the  world.  The  con- 
tract was  let  during  January  for  the 
transportation  of  this  three-ton  lump  of 
pure  copper,  from  its  native  spot  to  civil- 
ization. The  sledger  is  allowed  until  July 
to  accomplish  the  task,  though  he  thinks 
it  will  be  completed  early  in  April.  This 
piece  of  metal  is  large  enough  for  five 
men  to  stand  on  at  once,  and  is  valued  at 
a  small  fortune.  It  was  discovered  several 
years  ago  and  is  being  now  taken  from  its 
native  setting,  that  it  may  speak  in  Its 
mute  but  eloquent  way  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  our  most  northern  territory,  to 
the  visitors  at  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition  to  be  held  soon  in  Seattle. 

Alaska    Has    Farms    For    Three    Million 
People. 

The  experiments  recently  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  seem  to 
prove  that  Alaska  has  a  greater  agricul- 
tural future  than  the  average  person  has 
knowledge  of,  or,  perhaps,  would  even  be- 
lieve unless  confronted  by  scientific  evi- 
dence of  the  indisputable  kind.  These  ex- 
periments have  proved  that  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  and  all  kinds  of  the  more 
hardy  vegetables  can  be  profitably  grown 
in  Alaska.  Even  such  small  fruits  as  the 
blackberry,  gooseberry,  strawberry,  cran- 
berry, raspberry,  currant  and  others,  have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  adaptable  to  a 
large  number  of  the  valleys  that  were  for- 
merly thought  to  be  only  noted  for  their 
cold  monotonous  scenery  and  as  the  per- 
petual resting  place  of  the  iceberg.  Thus 
it  is,  that  the  territory  that  originally  cost 
Uncle  Sam  two  cents  an  acre,  is  said  to 
contain  over  2  00,000  good  homesteads  of 
320  acres  eacn  suitable  for  diversified 
agriculture. 

H.WVAII. 

Hawaii  Want.s  American  Homoseekers. 

For  the  past  year,  a  movement  looking 
to  the  further  agricultural  development  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  has  been  shaping 
itself.  The  point  has  just  been  reached 
when  a  direct  appeal  to  the  American 
homeseeker  Is  being  made.  The  first  tract 
of  homestead  lands  to  be  thrown  open  con- 
sists of  1,800  acres  and  it  Is  figured  that 
this  amount  of  land  will  be  sufficient  to 
provide  homesltes  and  a  comfortable  liveli- 
hood for  at  least  fifty  families.  That  this 
land  has  not  been  settled  long  ago  is  due  to 
a  popular  fallacy  as  to  its  Intrinsic  value. 
Many  years  ago  It  was  discovered  that  the 
lowlands  of  the  Island  were  valuable  for 
the  production  of  sugar,  and  since  that 
time,  this  Industry  has  been  highly  devel- 
oped and  sugar  has  long  been  the  chief 
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production  of  the  Territory.  All  of  the 
available  sugar  lands  have  long  ago  passed 
Into  private  ownership.  So  profitable  has 
the  sugar  growing  proved  to  white  capital 
and  energy  that  all  other  attempts  at  agri- 
culture, with  the  exception  of  some  rice 
and  taro  growing,  has  been  left  to  the 
primitive  and  desultory  efforts  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese.  The  results  from  their  un- 
scientific efforts  were  so  poor  that  the  pop- 
ular impression  grew  that  the  land  of  the 
Islands  was  not  fitted  for  diversified  agri- 
culture. So  strong  was  this  impression 
that  the  people  of  the  Islands  have  been 
willing  to  purchase  nearly  all  of  their  food- 
stuffs from  the  mainland,  and  at  present 
about  $3,000,000  is  paid  annually  for  pro- 
ducts that  could  nearly  all  be  raised  as 
easily  and  much  cheaper  at  home  than  on 
the  continent.  So  far  has  this  importation 
gone  that  even  citrus  fruits,  for  which  Ha- 
waii is  especially  adapted,  have  been 
shipped  in  to  the  extent  of  at  least  $50,000 
worth  a  year. 

A  few  years  ago  some  farsighted  men 
came  in  from  California  and  bought  up 
some  land  and  announced  their  intention 
of  going  into  the  pineapple-raising  indus- 
try. They  were  met  with  much  prejudice 
but  were  firm.  Today  Hawaii  is  also  noted 
for  its  pineapples  and  the  industry  is  very 
profitable.  Experiments  have  recently 
been  made  by  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  which  prove  that 
the  general  prejudice  against  the  agricul- 
tural value  of  the  land  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  The  land  to  be  opened  at  the 
present  time  is  on  the  Island  of  Maui  and 
Is  especially  adapted  for  the  production  of 
pineapples.  The  land  is  high  and  the  cli- 
matic conditions  are  said  to  be  ideal.  A 
railroad  is  near,  and  a  pineapple  canning 
factory  handy. 

Of  a  total  of  about  four  million  acres  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  about  a  million  and 
a  half  acres  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  It  is  estimated  that  about  a 
quarter-million  acres  of  this  amount  can, 
in  time,  be  brought  into  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  open  these  lands  to  settlement 
as  fast  as  seems  practicable. 


Agricultural    Contrasts     Between    Hawaii 
and  the  Mainland. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Hawaiian  Experiment  Station  contains 
some  interesting  statements  regarding  cli- 
mate, and  soil  possibilities  of  the  Islands. 
Rainfall  is  extremely  irregular,  hence 
there  is  necessarily  much  dependence  upon 
irrigation.  There  is  an  absence  of  dis- 
tinctive seasons,  and  this  fact  carries  both 
an  asset  and  a  problem.  Crop  can  be  made 
to  follow  crop  almost  without  interruption, 
hence  when  Hawaii  decides  to  go  into 
truck  gardening  and  diversified  fruit  rais- 


$ 

pairs 

Guaranteed 
for  6  months 


The  biggest  dollar's-worth  in 
stockings  ever  offered  you. 

Manheim  Mendless  Hose 

cost  less  than  any  other  guaranteed  stockings 
you  can  buy,  yet  they  outlast  the  guarantee. 
We  don't  charge  you  extra  for  our  guarantee. 
Here  it  is :  We  will  give  you  a  new  pair  free  for 
every  pair  of  Manheim  Mendless  Hose  that  needs 
mending  within  six  months  of  purchase. 
Men's  Socks.  Black,  light  and  dark  tan,  navy 
blue  and  gray.  Sizes  9>2  to  Wli.  Sold  only 
6  pairs  (one  size)  in  box,  with  guarantee,  $1. 
Women's  Stockings.  Light  and  medium 
weights.  Black,  and  light  and  dzirk  tan.  Sizes 
8  to  lOVo.  Sold  only  6  pairs  (one  size)  in  a 
box,  with  guarantee,  $1.50. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Manheim  Mendless  Hose,  don't 
accept  a  substitute.  Send  us  $1  for  men's  or  $l.aO 
for  women's,  state  size  (or  size  of  shoe)  and  color — 
assorted  eilors  if  desired  —  and  we  will  send  you  6 
pairs  prepaid. 

Manheim  Hosiery  MDis,  64  E.  Granby  St.,  Manbeim,  Pa. 

Reference  .  Keystone  National  Bank,  Manheim.  Pa. 

Attractive  terms  to  desJers  in  territory  where 

we  are  not  represented. 


'"'*  Opportunities 
For  Settlers 


Is  the  title  of  a  booklet  that  has  Just 
been  published  by  the  Portland  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Company. 

There  are  golden  opportunities  for 
farmers,  dairymen  and  fruitgrowers 
■within  easy  reach  of  Portland,  on  the 
rich  farming  and  fruit  lands  along  the 
Oregon  Water  Power  lines  of  the  Port- 
land Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company. 

A  market  for  every  variety  of  farm 
and  garden  product  is  readily  found  in 
Portland,  and  low  rates  over  the  O.  W.  P. 
lines,  coupled  with  quick  transportation, 
«nable  the  farmer  to  realize  large  prof- 
its. 

Reliable  information  concerning  tim- 
ber lands,  fa.TT{\s,  stock  ranches,  fruit 
lands  and  all  kinds  of  suburban  prop- 
erty situated  adjacent  to  the  O.  W.  P. 
lines  will  be  gladly  supplied. 

For  copies  of  booklet  write  to 
LAND  AGENT 

Portland  Railway  Liglit  ^  Power 

Company 

First  and  Alder  Streets,  Portland,  Oregon 
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I  can  save  you  60^ 

of  your  fuel  bill  and  also  give  you 

four  times  as  much  heat 

as  you  can  get  from  a  common  grate. 
I  c«ui  save  the  expense  of  your  fur- 
nace a  large  part  of  the  Fall  and 
Spring,  or  can  heat  the  living  rooms  in 
a  house  that  has  no  furnace,  at  this  big  saving 
in  cost.  This  is  not  an  extravagant  statement,  I 
can  prove  what  I  cleum,  and  can  also  gusirantee 
results.  Your  money  back  if  you  do  not  get 
them. 

Aldine  Fireplaces 

yriil  prodace  these  results,  and  48,000  arenowdoinK  so  In  2,000 
Citiei  and  towns  in  the  Vnited  States  and  Canada.  There  i( 
probably  an  Aldine  Fireplace  in  use  in  your  own  town  where 
yon  can  see  it.  Do  not  lay  aside  this  mae<u>°o  sn<^  '"7  '  I 
don't  believe  it'* — write  me  and  let  met>roveit.  You  risk  noth* 
InK.  Hy  new  Aldine  IxxA  tells  a  plain  simple  story  of  proven 
facta,    ijend  for  it— it's  free. 

Tod  can  ]nst  as  well  save  this 
fuel  money  and  get  this  extra  heat 
— whetlier  you  live  in  a  new  or 
an  old  bouse. 

Low  in  cost,  certain  in  results. 
Write  me  personally  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  the  Aldine 
fireplace  will  accomplish  in 
your  own  particular  case, 
quoting  you  price  direct  or 
through  dealer. 

A.  D.  RATHBONE,  President 
RATHBONE  &  PANIGOT  CO. 
(Formerly  Aldine  Grate  &  M.  ntel  Co. 
UX  6  Clyde  Park  Av.  ,Orand  Bapids,  Mich. 


'^"    Glycerine 

50AP 


A 


1 


^         PERFECTION 
PURITY*-''PERFUME 

(  Ir;.   -ILLIILSS 


iHtNSAKROPFF 


Ing  she  •will  be  almost  without  a  competi- 
tor with  her  opportunity  to  make  crops  al- 
most to  order  and  with  a  ready  market  on 
the  mainland.  The  maintenance  of  soil 
fertility  will  be  her  problem.  The  report 
adds  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  variety 
of  fruits  that  may  be  grown  and  there  is 
an  especial  field  for  some  new  Burbank  to 
create  new  and  superior  varieties.  Coffee, 
tobacco,  rubber,  sisal,  cotton,  sugar  and 
rice  are  especially  adapted,  and  livestock 
and  bee-keeping  promise  good  returns. 


FASHION   NOTES. 

The  Summer  Glove  and  Sleeve  Question. 

In  summer  time,  quite  as  much  as  in 
the  frosty  season,  gloves  are  an  indispen- 
sable item  of  the  smart  woman's  toilette. 
Bare  hands  are,  in  fact,  almost  as  impos- 
sible as  bare  feet  with  the  costume  for 
street  wear,  and  bare  forearms,  a  la  wash- 
erwoman style,  are  of  course  out  of  the 
question  for  a  woman  of  refinement.  So 
with  the  approach  of  warmer  weather  the 
"cool  yet  correct"  glove  question  comes 
up  again. 

Fashion  dictators  tell  us  with  a  fine 
disdain  for  com.fort  that  sleeves  will  con- 
tinue uncompromisingly  long  all  through 
the  heated  term,  and  that — shades  of  a 
mercury  at  90! — the  long  glove  will  be 
pulled  up  over  the  long  sleeve  to  "give  a 
more  dressy  look."  But  one  imagines  that 
all  the  time  old  Sol  smiles  to  himself  and 
keeps  right  on  toward  summer  time  and 
humidity;  and  the  crafty  glove  makers 
smile  knowingly  too — and  keep  well  pre- 
pared for  the  visitor  ■who  will  be  sure  to 
enter  with  the  first  real  sizzling  days,  the 
elbow  sleeve. 

These  new  long  gloves  of  silk,  whether 
thoy  will  be  pulled  up,  as  the  mode  makers 
predict,  over  net  or  lingerie  sleeves,  or 
over  bare  arms,  will  surely  be  pulled  up 
somehow,  for  the  new  embroidered  wrists 
are  far  too  pretty  to  hide.  On  the  fine 
thread  silk  of  the  gloves  are  wrought  all 
manner  of  charming  embroideries;  tiny 
flower  effects  such  as  are  worked  by  hand 
on  silk  stockings,  and  bolder,  conventional 
designs.  The  Niagara  gloves,  among  the 
daintiest  of  these  new  embroidered  silk 
styles,  come  in  all  the  soft,  subdued  colors 
to  match  spring  fabrics  and  are  shown  in 
self  tone  and  two  tone  effects  as  well  as  In 
black  with  dashing  white  patterns  and  In 
Dure  white  embroidered  in  white  or  black. 

These  embroidered  gloves  seem  at  first 
thought  rather  an  extravagance,  for  prices 
are  as  high  as  those  asked  for  French  kid 
gloves  of  the  same  length;  but  one  is 
charmed  to  find  that  when  the  fingertips 
go  the  glove  may  be  "re-handed,"  the  em- 
broidered upper  part  which  is  really  the 
expensive  portion,  lasting  through  an  en- 
tire season. 
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When  you  hear  the 
Baldwin  Piano 
with  Mischa  Elman's 
violin,  blending  with 
it  perfectly, 


throughout  a  program  varying  from  Paganini's  Concerto  in  D  major  to  Schumann's 
Traumerei,  it  is  easy  to  realize  why  the  Baldwin  has  won  international  fame. 

A  London  maker  crossed  the  ocean  to  visit  the  home  of  the  Baldwin.  On 
leaving  he  said  :  "Even  after  seeing  every  process,  the  nearest  1  shall  ever  come 
to  the  Baldwin  tone  is  the  memory  of  it." 

You  can  hear  the  Baldwin  in  nearly  every  city  in  America.  Baldwin  Grcuids 
$800  up  to  $10,000.     Baldwin  Uprights  $550  and  up. 


iielato  ^mm 


aWCINNATI    CHICAGO    NEW  YORK    BOSTON    SAN  FRANCISCO 
ST.  LOUIS       INDIANAPOLIS       LOUISVILLE       DENVER 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacfflc  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adyertlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Sprinq  Needle  ijhit 


it  Under.wear> 


Surprisingly  pleasing  in  its  wonderful  elasticity 
and  durability.  It  is  the  original  and  only  genu- 
ine "Spring  Needle-Knit*  Underwear.  You  will 
probably  have  many  other  kinds  shown 
you.  but  if  you  will  examine  COOPER'S  ]J^^j?|^ 
closely  you  will  promptly  decide  in 
its  favor.  The  importance  of  thorough 
workmanship  in  underwear  for  man 

U  should    not    be    overlooked. 
There  are  no  imperfections 
in  COOPER'S.    The  wonderful 
Spring    Needle    Fabric    is 
flaw^less,    and    in    additim 
each  garment  is  stayed  h' 
points  of  strain,  rendering 
it  strong,  sightly  and  ser- 
viceable.    Try  COOPER': 
it  is  the   underwear  of 
character  and  quality. 

Made  in  Union  Suits 
and  two-piece  suits  in  all 
sizes,  weights  and  colors. 
Ask  to  see  our  new  silk 
lisle.     Qei  the  genuine. 

COOPER 
MFG.  CO. 

BENNINGTON 
VERMONT 


ItllAMEl 


.P>ovitooow: 


PontoosucWooIen  Mfg.Co. 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 
Eaublished  A.  D.  1827 


make  the  most  distinctive  and  yet 
practical  wrap  you  can  imagine. 
The  colors  are  fast  and  the  rugs  are 
as  durable  as  they  are  beautiful. 
Our  new  tartan  or  Scotch  plaid 
rugs  are  the  finest  in  America, 
being  60  x  72  in  size,  absolutely 
all  wool  and  are  guaranteed  for 
wear  and  satisfaction. 

For   the   Automobile,    Ocean    Travel, 
Outing  and  Home  Lite. 

These  unusual  rugs  cost  only  $10  each  or 
about  half  what  imported 
ones  do.  Send  at  once 
for  illustrated  booklet, 
showing  rugs  in  colors. 
Ask  your  dealer  first  and 
if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
we  will. 


THE  CAWSTON 
OSTRICH 
FARM 

IN  CALIFORNIA 

One  of  the  strangest  sights  in  America" 

—  New  York  American 
Situated  in  South  Pasadena,  the  Cawston  Ostrich 
Farm  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  one 
of  the  prettiest  spots  in  Qilifornia.     Here  in  a 
semi-tropical  park  of  flowe-s,  palms  and  trees, 
are  the  world  famous  Cawston  Ostriches.     For 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  industry  of  rais- 
ing these  magnificent  birds  for  their  feathers, 
has  steadily  ggne  on,   until  today,  the  finest 
feathers  produced  in  the  world  are  turned  out 
from   the   Cawston   Farm,      fl  The   Cawston 
feathers  have  received  prize  medals  and  rib- 
bons at  nearly  every  exhibition  in  the  world. 
The  feathers  lu-e  plucked  on  the  farm  and  are 
prepared    in   the  factoiy   on   the   farm.     This 
factory  is  the  largest  west  of  New  York. 
Send  postal  for  the  beautifiillir  illuslraled  catalogue — seal  free 
There  is  no  more  delightfiJ  souvenir  of  the  Gol- 
den State  of  California  than  one  of  Cawston's 
famous  ostrich  plumes,     fl  Direct  to  yoU,  we 
pay  delivery,  fl  It  is  interesting  to  watch  these 
great  ostriches  swallow  oranges  whole  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

PAV/3TON 

^^      O^TRIOM    FARM 

p.  O.  Box  27         SOUTH  P.\SADENA,  CAL. 


EASIEST,  HANDIEST, 
QUICKEST  COMPUTER 

It  does  its  V7ork  perfectly  at  any 
angrle— can  re.'-t  en  any  desk  or  on 
book  alongside  figures  you  wish  to 
add.  A  wonder  as  a  saver  of  tim* 
and  errors.  Capacity,  9,999,999.99. 
Save  time  and  money  —  write  us 
today  if  you'd  like  to  try  a 

RAPID  COMPUTER 
ADDING  MACHINE 

...  Evorymorchiint,  donlor,  bookk(H>pprBnd  clerk 
'  [  H  lio  rc<iuiri'8  quick,  liccuriito  fimtinKS  should 
.^^  own  one  and  prove  for  liimsclf  its  worth  and 
economy.  Users  call  it  the  "little  mi>;.'icinn." 
I.i't  us  Bond  one  foryour  inspection.  tSiilo  price 
<uily  $2r>.  sent  O.  O.  D.  Money  l)ii<k  if  it  ilwMn't 
-lit.  Oct  free  cntuloii  and  (Icfiulc^l  dcMcrii'tioii. 
K  \pi(]  Computer  Co.,   20.''8  Tribnne  BIdf.,  CblcsfO 


Arizona  Ruby  F  R  F  F 

To  inlr.xinrr  Diir         R       M.\.  MUt  J.^ 

Diamonds 


tirniiim'  linp<irlrd 

Mexican 


W»  will  tond  yuii  KHKK  a  K'Muiino  Ari7..i.i,  111' -       •'  '      ■   ••    }'\Mt- 

tr»UdC»UI'i«uoof  (IKM'INK.MK.XIi  AN  DIAMi  M.«- 

lean   D'ftinniuli  rxnrtly   ic'i.<.nihi<i  fluent  i.-i'ii  In, 

•tslid  scld  l«>tii:  nrx  nit  liy  •'xpcitK,  nicl  V't   V  III* 

co«t  Only  Rem  of  Its  klixl  iriiiiranlrfMl  prramii'iiilr  iTillmne.  SfKCIAL 
OKrCR.  For  W)c  depoiit »»  Kunrnnt.-..  i.f  (,>x|  fnitli.  wi>  uriiO  <■»  »prr..v»l, 
r«||lit«r*d,  «Uher  ii  or  I  rarnt  Moxictn  DiainciKl  at  ■iHM-ial  prim. 
Money  bark  it  deaircd  Wrtta  t-xiny,  Aiii'iita  waiiti-d.  CaUlcitiio  CIIKK. 
MKXICAN  DIAMOND  IMP.  CO..  DarkDMS,  LAS CHK'KH,  M. a. 


W  ANTFD  ^^^  KINDS  OF  INDIAN 
JLL±llL!Lir±:  ALASKA  BASKETS 
INDIAN  TRINKETS,  CURIOSITIES 
ALL  KINDS  OF  WILD  ANIMAL  SKINS 

Sand  mw  m  triai  »h<pwiit  by  •Kprw.    I  pmy  •!!  charge* 

l.nrirtfit  l>«-iiler  f  C*  1UIVI7PC  MT.  <"I,I;MI;>M 
III  111."  Worl.l        I—  r.  XVI  I  CrvO  MICIIKiA.N 
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Squeeze 
Out  a  Bit 
of  Berset 


Replace 
Cap — then 
Lather  Up 


Quick,  Simple, 
Clean 

You  need  no  mug  or  soap  case. 

No  wetting  the  face  and  rubbing  the  soap 
in  before  lathering  up. 

No  second  lathers  when  first  has  dried, 
because  Berset  doesn't  dry  on  the  face. 

No  wet  soap  to  put  back  in  mug  or  case,  to 
gather  dust  and  dirt. 

Every  bit,  for  every  shave,  has  never  been 
touched  by  face,  hair,  dust  or  air. 

And,  best  of  all, 

BERSET 

TRADE    MARK 

Shaving  Cream  Soap 

IS  THE  HEALING  LATHER 

Composed  of  Glycerine  and  Cocoanut  Oil, 
it  heals  the  skin,  keeps  it  smooth  and  soft, 
prevents  soreness  and  dryness,  and  is  guaranteed 
to  contain  no  free  alkali. 

At  all  barbers'  and  dealers'.  25  cents  a 
large  tube. 

Send  dealer's  name  and  4  cents  for  10-cent 
sample  tube. 

THE  RUBBERSET  COMPANY 

SALES  DEPT.  NO.   41  MAIN  (Utt,.^.  r...iUKr  AM  ]  LABORATORT 

5204  METROPOLITAN  TOWER.  NEW  YORK  CITY       63  FERRY  STREET,  NEWARK.  N.  J. 

branch  offices— boston,  chicago,  sam  francisco.  montreal 

London  Branch  :  2  Stonecutter  St.,  London.  E.  C. 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE    M/VRK 


Shaving  Brushes 

The  only  shaving  brushes  whose  bristles  are  held  in 
a  setting  of  hard,  vulcanized  rubber. 

This  setting  is  patented  and  therefore  not  possible 
to  be  used  by  others.    Look  for  the  name  on  each  brush. 

Guaranteed  ne'ver  to  lose  a  bristle  from  their  setting. 

At  all  barbers'  and  dealers'.  25c. ,  50c. ,  75c.  to  $6. 00. 

To  the  average  man  we  commend  the  $1.00  brush. 
THE  RUBBERSET  COMPANY  \ 


Bristles 
Held  in 
Hard  Rubber 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Eat  your  favorite 
food  without  fear 


FORMULA. 

Each  22  Gr.  Triangule 

contains 

Pepsin — Pure  Aieptic 

Papain 

Diastase 

Calcium  Carbon  Precip. 

Cascara  Sagrada 

Powd.  Ginger 

Powd.  Cardamon 

Sugar  q.  *. 

Oil  Canada  Snake  Root. 


Relieves  Indigestion,  Dyspepsia  and  all 
distress  from  an  out-of-order  stomach 

Large  50c  cases  —  any  drug  store 

Pape,  Thompson  &  Pape,  Cincinnati,  O.,  U.  S.  A.  and  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada 


DoYou  Hear  Well? 

Tke  Stolz  Electrophone  —  A  New,  Electrical,   Sdentific  and 

Practical  loTention  for  those  who   are  Deaf  or  Partially 

Deaf-MAY  NOW  BE  TESTED  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME. 

Deaf  or  partially  d^af  i..!.,,iio  m.-iy  n..w  make  a  iiiniith  s  Irial  of  the  StoU 
Electroiiiiooe  at  homo  This  personal,  practical  tost  serves  to  prove  thai 
the  device  satisfies,  with  cask,  every  requirement  ot  a  perfect  hearinc 
device.  Write  for  particulars  at  once,  tiefore  the  offer  is  withdrawn, 
for  by  this  rzssosAi.  mr  plan  the  rix*L  selection  of  the  ova  complctklt 
sansrACTOST  mAsma  aid  is  made  easy  and  incxpenaive  for  rvery  one 
This  new  invention,  the  Stolz  Electrophone  (V  S  Patent  No  763  r>75l 
renders  unnecessary  such  clumsy,  unsiehtly  and  fro<|uently  harmful 
devices  as  trumpets,  horns,  tulws,  ear  drums,  fans,  etc  It  is  s  tiny 
^^,^^^^^^^___^  electric  telephone  that  llts  on  the  ear  and 

which,  iheinstant  it  is  applied,  luaiiirm 
the  sound  waves  in  such  manner  as  to 
cause  an  AsroKisHisa  incsiasi  inthecLKAS- 
ifKss  of  ALL  SOI7M0S  It  ovorcomes  the  buS' 
sine  and  roaring  ear  noises  and.  also,  so 
constantly  and  electrically  exercises  the 
vital  parts  of  the  ear  that,  usually,  the 
natural  unaided  bearing  itself  is  grad- 
ually restored 

WHAT  THRRE  BCHIHEfW  IIEII  BAT. 
The  Electrophone  is  very  satisfactory    Hc- 
inf   small   In  sise  and  groat  in  hearinK 
qualities   makes   it  prefaratile  to  any   I 
have  tried  and,  I  believe,  I  have  tried  all 
of  them.     M.  W    Hon,  Wholesale  Urocor, 
Mlchiian  Ave.  and  River  !>t  ,  Chicago. 
TOE  HTOUt  CLCCTROPIIUXB  CO..  Ckkwfo,  III. 
0««il«aMet  I  havaassdyeutKlsetrttpboasslDos 
Jaly,  It «.    II  sasbiM  ae  ta  bser  spsakers  ov  t 
to  /••«  away.     Wllkeot  II I  eeald  ael  ksar  lh«lr 
•'•'"^t.     It  kas  imprevel  say  aatnral  ksartaff  at 
'  ■•<  W>  per  (Mil.  aad  kt  stomd  Iks  keod  aolws 
b  wvvt  s«  aaaoylag.    Rafsrlsaiealaay  Uae. 
Isots  Imlv,       B.  P.  BUOIMt, 
-  SnlM  DM-IM  Uhan*  M..  Cktaafo,  III. 

I  have  now  u»«<l  your  KlwiiophoDe  over  a  year,  and  know  that  it  i<  a 
0rst-class  scisntiflc  hearing  device.  Withont  it  p<Hiple  have  to  shout 
directly  In  my  ear  to  make  me  beer.  With  it,  I  can  hear  distinctly  when 
spoken  lo  In  an  ordinarv  lone  Best  of  all,  it  has  sTomo  dt  hsad  snists, 
wblch  were  a  terrible  aggravatioa.  Lawis  W  Mas,  Cashier,  100  Wash- 
tngton  St.,  Cbirago. 

Write  to,  or  call  (call  If  ynu  can)  at  oar  Chleago  ofllces  for  particulars 
ol  our  perenoal  test  offer  and  hat  of  other  prmninent  endorsers  who  will 
answer  Inqalrtee.  Ph]n*e*ans  cordially  tnvlMd  lo  invesUgsia  aurists' 
opfnioas. 

Slols  EUctrophoM  Co..  WS  Sinrwt  Blif..  7tk  PImt.  Ckicw* 

Rraiirh  OfDree      Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Healtia,    him   Angelas.   PltU- 

Ixirii.  l>iiiisville,  Cievelaajd,  IniUanapulis,  Dee  Noines,  Totooto 

rnreign  OfDre.     k3.WV  Fl«al  At. ,  Loodun,  Eng. 


FREE 


Rex  Famous  Complexion 
Powder 

The  kinsr  of  all  beautifyins  powders.  It  ia  abaorbent 
and  non-irritatinK  ana  may  be  used  where  other 
powders  are  impossible.  It  will  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  most  perfect  complexion  and  render  less  ap- 
parent the  defects  of  the  poorest.  It  is  endorsed  by 
the  leading  professional  and  society  people,  and  we 

fuaranlce  every  package  to  give  perfect  satisfaction, 
"o  further  introduce  this  wonderful  powder  we 
make  this  special  offer  to  YOU.  Send  us  the  names 
and  addresses  of  10  ladies  and  lOc  in  money  or 
stamps  to  cover  charges  and  we  will  send  you  pre- 
paid a  sample  package  of  REX  COMPI.RXION 
POWDER,  a  sample  jar  of  REX  SCIENTIFIC 
BEAUTY  CREAM  and  our  handsome  illustrated 
BEAUTY  BOOK.  This  handsome  book  ia  32  pages 
and  cover,  and  complete  in  detail,  telling  you  how 
to  preserve    your    beauty    and    create    new  charms. 

REX  SCIENTinC  BEAUIT  CREAM  is  without  a 
peer,  we  positively  guarantee  that  it  contains  noth- 
ing that  will  produce  or  encourage  the  growth  of 
hair  or  down  on  the  face.  It  haa  more  body  and 
is  a  better  working  cream  than  any  other  cream 
ntanufnctured,  and  will  not  turn  rancid. 

By  deahng  with  ua  you  are  guaranteed  satisfac- 
tion; we  will  promptly  return  purchase  price  if  any 
of  our  articles  are  not  perfectly  Mtisfectory  to  the 
user.     Addreaa 

REX  BEAUTY  SPECIALISTS 

Dept.  189 
290  Eaat  43d  Street      :      Chicago,  lllinoia 


Don't  forgot  to  meotloD  The  Pacific  lIontbl7  when  dealing  with  ailTi-rtlaiTa.     It  will  !>«•  apprm-tated. 
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A  '*Home 
Comfort"  Stove 

Have  you  solved  the 
"Home  Comfort"  prob- 
lem for  this  coming  summer? 

Are  you  planning  to  put 
the  coal  range  out  of  com- 
mission ? 

Will  you  do  the  family 
boiling,  stew^ing  and  frying 
in  a  sane  and  restful  man- 
ner over  a  stove  that  does 
not  overheat  the  kitchen? 


You  can  do  all  this  with 


the 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

The  "New  Perfection'*  is  differentfrom  all  other  oil  stoves.  It  has 
a  substantial  CABINET  TOP  like  the  modern  coal  range,  with 
a  commodious  shelf  for  warming  plates  and  keeping  food  hot  after 
cooked — also  drop  shelves  on  which  the  coffee  pot  or  teapot  may 
be  placed  after  removing  from  burner — every  convenience,  even 
to  bars  for  holding  towels.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  pleasure  of 
a  summer  home  than  a  *'New  Perfection"  Oil  Cook-Stove  in  the 
kitchen.  Made  in  three  sizes.  Can  be  had  either  with  or  with- 
out Cabinet  Top.    If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  our  nearest  agency. 


The      Z7#^vi8-^    r    A  'M'O      All  that  a  lamp  should 

be  the  Rayo  is.  Well 
made — ornamental — not  easily  tipped  over 
— ^has  perfect  combustion — greatest  volume  of  light  for  oil  con- 
sumed— burns  longest  with  one  filling. 

If  not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  doalins  with  adTertlsers.     Tt  will  be  appreciated. 
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CROOKED  SPINES -STRAIGHTENED 

CURE  TOCRSEIF  OR  YOIR  (  HILI)  AT  HOMF,  WITHOrT  PAf\  OR  ISrOl^VESlEJrCE 
OF  AAT  SPI.NAL  OEKOKJIITT  WITU  THE  WO.IUEKKtL  SHELUU.1  ^FPLUNCE. 

No  matter  how  old  yoa  are,  or  how  long  you  have  suffered,  or 
wh.it  kind  of  spina;  dofomiily  you  h.-.e,  tlterc  b  a  cure  for  you  by 
means  of  the  wouderful  i^licldou  Arjiliance.  It  is  asGrmaittcclaud 
yet  elastic  at  the  ri^ht  places.  It  givc^  an  even,  perfect  supixirt  to 
the  weakeno'l  or  deformc<l  spine.  It  ij  as  eaiy  to  t,;ke  off  or  put  on 
as  a  coat,  caures  no  inconvenience,  and  does  not  chafe  or  irritato. 
No  one  can  notice  you  are  wearing  it. 

CURE  YOURSELF  AT  HOME. 

The  Sheldon  Appliance  is  made  to  order  to  fit  each  individual  perfectly.  It 
weighs  ounces,  where  other  supports  weic;h  pounds.  The  price  is  within  tho 
reach  of  all.    Hundreds  of  doctors  recommend  it. 

We  Gnaranfee  Satisfaction  and  Let  Yob  Use  It  30  Days 

If  you  or  your  child  are  suffering  from  any  spinal  trouble,  hunchback,  or 
crof>ked  spine,  write  at  once  for  new  book  with  full  information  and  refer- 
ences.     ^e  have  strong  testimonials  tiom  every  State  in  the  Union, 

PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO..'      138  5th      St..  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 


Straibh^jAli^Abdiit 
Good  Sewing  Machine  Oil 


>. 


Don't  blame  your  machine  if  it  runs  hard,  rattles,  works  loose  and  wears  out.  The  trouble  may 
be  inferior  oil  that  dries  out,  cakes,  gums  and  clogs  the  bearings. 

3-IN-ONE  oil  will  make  yotir  machine  run  like  new.  It  goes  right  into  the  contact  points 
where  oil  is  needed,  removes  dirt  and  grease,  spreads  evenly  over  the  bearings,  reduces  friction 
and  makes  machine  run  easier,  better  and  longer* 

3-IN-ONE  also  cleans  and  polishes  the  wooden  case  and  positively  prevents  rust  on  metal 
parts.  It  contains  no  grease  or  acid  to  soil  or  injure.  More  oil  for  less  money  than  any  so-called 
fish  oils  or  inferior,  cheap  mineral  oils. 

Try  this  good  oil  on  yooE  machine  at  our  expense. 
C  D  C  r    'Write   at    once.     Give   name  of  your   dealer,  get   sample  bottle  and  3-In-One 
I     11  Ca  &    dictionary— both  free.    A   Library  SUP  packed  with  every  bottle. 


3-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY,  39  Broadway,  New  York  City    \^^B 


I      J  . 


'^$1,500  a  Year  for  Life 

Any  one  who  can  spare  $2.50  or  more  a  month  can  purchase  an  undivided  interest  in 
our  IS.OOO-acre  rubber  plantation  in  Tropical  Mexico.  $25  a  month  paid 
through  the  developnient  period  of  our  plantation,  should  bring  you  an  aver- 
age revenue  of  $1,500  a  year  net  profit  as  long  as  you  live,  and  leave  an 
annuity  for  your  heirs.  If  you  wish  to  save  for  old  age  or  provide  for  the  days 
when  you  feel  entitled  to  retire  from  constant  work,  this  is  a  most  excellent 
opportunity.  It  is  more  profitable  than  life  insurance,  and  not  so  long  to  wait; 
safe  as  city  real  estate,  yet  not  so  costly;  better  than  a  savings  bank  for  the  profit 
is  greater. 
All  wealth  cotnes  from  the  earth,  and  our   15,000  acres  well  watered,  accessible  to 

markets,  and  superintended  by  an  experienced  and  capable  American  manager,  should 


yield  large  and  steady  profits. 

We  are  changing  tne  production  of  crude  rubber  from  the  primitive  and  destructive 


V^^^^^B^^      methods  heretofore  employed  by  the  natives  to  the  most  scientific  and  successful  plan 
I    ^^^^^^W        known  to  modern  forestry. 

I  ^^^^^F  There  is  nothing  speculative  about  crude  rubber.     It  can  be  sold  every  day  in  the  year 

I  ^^^^^V  in  any  market  in  thcworld  at  a  price  that  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  years.  For  a  ciuar> 

I     ^^^^f  ter  of  a  century  the  world's  supply  has  been  spoken  for  months  before  it  reached  the 

I      HH  civilized  market.     Hie  price  has  doubled  in  a  decade,  and  the  question  of  future  supply 

^^^^^    I      HH  is  of  vast  moment,  and  can  only  be  solved  by  the  scientific  cultivation  of  the  rubber  tree. 

^^^^^■^Kgl^l^^^  We  are  engaged  in  this  immensely  profitable  industry  on  a  large  scnlr,  having  nearly 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      one  million  rubber  trees  under  cultivation  which  will  be  producing  rubber  in  due  time, 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^a  The  unusual  opportunity  is  now  open  to  you  to  secure   shares  in  our  plantation. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1  Each  share  represents  an  undivided  interest  in  our  land,  upon  which  vre  expect  to  soon 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  have  growing  at  least  1,500,000  rubber  trees  and  500,000  cocoanut  trees,  besides  other 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1  tropical  products.    The  great  v.-ork  we  have  accomplinhed  absolutely  asaurea  the  suc- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  cess  of  our  enterprise. 
on  Of  OUk  15  MOUTHS  We  have  full  and  complete  literature  showing  conclusive  facts,   logical  figures  and 

0U>  TREE8  definite  references  of  good  character,  proving  beyond  any  doubt  that  our  proposition  is 

bona  fide,  certain  and  profitable. 
It  is  worth  your  time  to  ask  for  our  booklets.  In  justice  to  yourself  you  should  provide  against  the  ravages  of  time, 
the  chances  of  poverty  and  the  misfortunes  of  ill  health,  by  making  an  investment  and  securing  a  competent  income 
that  will  cover  all  neceaaaiy  living  requirements.  ^  Write  for  our  bookl«^  'A  Safe  and  Profitable  Investment,' 
and  satisfy  yourself  that  our  statements  are  correct.  Over  900  people,  after  thoroughly  investiitnling  our  propo- 
sition, have  become  associated  with  us  in  this  great  enterprise.  •!  Write  today  for  forts  which  will  put  you  in  close 
touch  with  every  detail  of  our  plan.     Our  literature  is  unt  frte,  and  every  request  will  receive  immediate  attention. 

CONSERVATIVE  RUBBER  PRODUCTION  COMPANY 

610  Monadnock  Buildintf,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Doa't  forgtit  to  nx-ntlon  The  Parlflc  Monthly  wb<>n  dealing  with  advert Im^ra.     It  will  bo  npprcclatcd. 
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SEE  ALASKA 


DECIDE  ON  YOUR  VACATION 
TRIP  NOW— 5££  ALASKA 

4 

Take  that  grandest  of  all  ocean  voyages  through  the 
world-famed  "  Inside  Passage "  along  the  shores  to 
Slcaguay  via  Sitka  and  the  glaciers.  But,  don't  be 
content  with  seeing  only  the  shores,  see  the 

MARVELOUS   AND  STRANGELY 

FASCINATING   INTERIOR 

A  ride  of  only  I  50  miles  by  rail  and  steamer  from 
Skaguay  takes  you  in  perfect  comfort  to  Atlin,  in 
the  heart  of  this  land  of  nighlless  days. 
You  ought  to  know  more  about  this  great  Northland. 
You  will  if  you  send  for  our  handsome  new  booklet 
"Alaska,  Along  the  Shores  and  Beyond." 
Ftrit  Claa  Sleamers  —  Frequent  Sailings  — Low  Round  Trip  Rata 

TRAFHC  DEPARTMENT 
WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON  ROUTE 

134  Washington  Street  431  Granville  Street 

Chicago  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


BORATED  TALCUI 

TOILET  POWDER 


Baby's  Best  Friend" 


and  Mamma's  greatest  comfort,  Mennen's  relieves  and 
prevents  Prickly  Heat,  Chafing  and  Sunburn. 

For  your  protection  the  genuine  is  put  up  in  non-re- 
fillable  boxes — the  "Box  that  Lox,"  with  Mennen's  face 
on  top.  Soldcverywhereor  by  ma!l25cents — Sample  free. 

Try  Mennen's  Violet  (Borated)  Talcum  Toilet  Powder--It 
has  the  scent  of  Fresh-cut  Parma  Violets.    Sctfnptt  free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

l[eaneii*s  Borated  Skin  Soap  [blue  wrapper]  )  ^^ 

Specially  prepared  fortne  nursery, 
Mennen's  Sen  Tang  Toilet  Powder,  Oriental  Odor 
•Sold  only  at  Btoret. 


Samples 


ALCOHOLISM  IS  A  DISEASE 

and  as  a  disease  can  be  treated  and  CURED.     What  we  want  to  impress 
upon  you  is  that  the 


Not  only  is  an  effective  meains  of  dealing  with  this  disease,  but  is  the  only  means  that  is  within  the 
reach  of  everyone,  no  matter  where  located.  Do  you  know  by  this  treatment  the  alcoholic  patient 
can  continue  at  his  regular  business,  so  long  as  he  calls  at  HIS  OWN  DOCTOR'S  office  about 
once  a  day  for  three  w^eeks?  Do  you  realize  that  the  treatment  of  Alcoholism  has  been  brought  by 
the  Oppenheimer  Institute  out  of  the  realm  of  doubt  and  danger  and  has  been  made  available  for 

YOUR  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN 

in  whom  you  probably  place  more  confidence  than  in  any  other  living  man !  Details  are  impossible 
in  a  limited  space,  but  if  you  will  write  to  us  we  shall  give  you  complete  information  under  plain 
cover. 


OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE.  317  W.  57th  St.,  New  York:    • 
P3]     In  writing  for  information  give  also  the  name  of  your 
family  physician. 


Na 


Address- 


Doctor's  Name  - 


OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE 

317We8t  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
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MSOfTMITE 
ANDSHAPELY 

Sold  IhmuKhout  tho  world.  T>rpot»i:  London. 
27,  Ctuncriiouiic  Hq.;  rarls,  r>.  Km-  dr  In  I'ltlx; 
Australlk,  R.  Town*  A  Co.  Hydnry;  India.  H. 
K.  Paul.  Calcutta;  China.  Iioni;  Komt  DniK 
Co.:  Janan.  Maniya,  Ltd..  T  v:  ■:  l!u'^  !n.  li  r- 
ffln.  Moscow .  '  ■     •     '      .■ 

'I'iwn.<'tr  ;  I 
8<ilr  I'roiffl.,    I 

J'o«l- tree,  <-..-.  -^  i  L  ^lu. 


FOR 

MICE 

TOO 


TIT"  TrtlTT""'  •  "'^ . 

Rat  Bis  Kit 

No  mixingr.Thcy  die  out  door5 

Rata  breed  rapidly.    Exterminate  them  now  or  next  week 
yon  will  have  twice  as  niai.y  to  Rct  nd  of.    Rat  Bie-Kit  is  the 
most  effective  moans.    Rats  eat  it  in 
prc'forence  to  all  other  foods.     Dry, 
clean— never  leaves  a  mark. 

All  druggists,  15  cents  ■  t>ox. 
If  yours  hasn't  it  pond  us  2.)  cents  for 
one  bcx  or  60  cents  for  three  boxes, 
delivered  prepaid. 

THE  RAT  BISCUIT  CO. 
38  Limestone  Street,      SprmKfleld,  O. 


THIS  SWITCH  for  $3 

Let  us  send  you  this,  or  any  other 
article  you  may  select  from  our 
new  catalogue.  Send  sample 
hair  in  letter  with  order.  Prices 
vary  slightly  according  to  shade. 
First   quality  wavy  natural   hair: 

Cliuter  Puff* $2.00 

P»yche  Knot $3.50 

Jane,  12-in.  band.  $3.00;  21-in.,$7.50 

Elxtra  Heavy  Switch $5.00 

Send  for  Free,  lliustratt-d  Hookiet 

MAC  DONALD'S  COLLEGE 

of  Hairdressing  and  Beauty  Culture 


p.  M.  Dept. 


Mercantile  Place,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


*%\K  dolovti^o  6ciu 


Hair  Like  This 

PRFF  Let  me  send  you  • 
*  rV*-I-i  remarkable  treat- 
ment  for  Baldness,  Dandruff. 
Gray  Hair,  etc.,  at  my  own 
rxpcnse.  It  will  surprise  and 
ilclialil  ymi.  \^'ritr  today  to 
««.  (ins.  KKK>K.  rr—iilrnt 

l.ORRIMER  INSTITUTE 

\',  ri.    ■  >..:i     Italrlniori-.  M(l. 

tr  Newest  Product  el 
/  our  Gem  Mints. 
A  «>enutlful.  OKNrtUK  loPAZ,  of  pare*! 
whito color,  flniwt  iJinmoml  4iit.  wod<^R^ 
fai  brillianor  and  unnt  hBrdruim.  Kn. 
doned  by  iMUHniriports.  fnrsuporlor 
tOthebMklmitatloB  Olnmond  p»<'r  pro. 
dneod.  Remomb4<r.  I  Oiiaiiantwk  these 
»i,.rii.«  (,,  1...  (ivsi-ISK  Si.i  .  i.il  prlro, 
V  .  ,  ,,  I  ;■,  (.,r  i  •  .  S;.-.  m.i  .■■.  ..riits. 
1  ,.  .  li,„,|  I.  t.  ,\  i  !,.  .  IV. Ih  !■  ni.M:lll<T« 
II.  I.IMH  M  ANN,  txp«'r«  «..iii «  tittrr 
lias  Champa  Hlrti't  l)onr«r.  Ool. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The   Parlflc  Montbljr   wli.n  dinllnir  with   Bdvcrllntrg.      It   will    !»•   iippr..  int.d. 
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Two  Sala/'Y  Increases 

and  Their  Meaning 

The  man  on  the  left  has  found  a  fifty-cent  raise  in  his  pay  envelope — given 
to  him,  not  because  his  work  warrants  it,  but  simply  because  he's  been  at  the 
same  old  job  since  goodness  knows  when,  and  that  he  means  well,  despite  his  lack 
of  training.  The  other  fellow  has  found  an  extra  Five  Dollar  bill  in  his  envelope. 
Because  he's  worth  it.  Because  he  not  only  means  well,  but  does  well.  Because 
he  leads  where  the  other  chap  follows.     In  other  words,  because  he's  an  expert. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton  have  brought  substantial  salary 
increases  to   thousands  of  poorly  paid  but 


ambitious  men  by  fitting  them  for  the  work 
they  like  best.  Distance  was  no  obstacle.  Age 
didn't  hinder.  Lack  of  schooling  did  not 
prevent.  Long  working  hours  did  not  deter. 
The  I.C.S.  went  to  these  men.  Trained  them 
at  home.  In  spare  time.  Without  selling 
them  a  book. 

A  Substantial  Increase  for  YOU 

Mark  the  attached  coupon  and  learn  how 
you  can  win  many  substantial  salary  in- 
creases at  the  occupation  you  have  a  natural 
liking  for.  Besides  merely  ensuring  you 
more  money  now,  an  I.  C.  S.  training  will 
bring  you  lasting  success.  On  an  average, 
300  students  every  month  VOLUNTARILY 
report  salary  increases  and  promotions  re- 
ceived as  the  direct  result  of  I.  C.  S.  training. 
During  February  the  number  was  275. 

Marking  the  coupon  costs  you  nothing 
and  places  you  under  no  obligation.  Then, 
mark  it  NOW. 


SALmRAISING  COUPOH 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Uox     l>74t   Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  explain, withoutturther  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  employment  or  advaucement  in  the  positioa 
befor^  which  I  have  marked  X 


Itookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement  Writer 
Show  Card  Writer 
AVintJow  Trimmer 
Commercial  Law 
lUusttrator 
Civil  Service 
Chemist 

Textile  MiU  Supt. 
Electrician 
Elec.  Engineer 


Mechan.   Drauchtsm: 
Telephone  Kniciiieer 
Elec.    LilKhting  Supt. 
Mech.   Engineer 
Plumber  i  Steam  Fitter 
Stationary  Engineer 
Civil  l^ngineer 
iSullding  t'ontractor 
ArchitecM  Draughtsman 
Architect 

Structural  Engineer 
Banking 
Mining  Engineer 


Street  and  No._ 


City 


Don't  forget  to  mention  Tke  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adyertlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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GRASS  CARPETS  AND  RUGS, 

PRAIRIES  OF  THE^ 
WEST 


A  few  years  ago,  the  long  tough 
grass  which  grows  wld  upon  our 
western  prairies  was  pronounced 
utterly  useless;  but  today,  through 
modern  idea3,thi8  really  wonderf  u' 
gift  of  nature  has  been  brought 
into  almost  every  home  in  the  form 
of  an  attractive,  sanitary  and  last- 
ing   floor   covering,  called 

C-R-E-X 

Quality  and  economy  have  es- 
tablished the  reputation  of  CFiEX, 
while  the  beautifully  blended  col- 
ors and  exclusive  designs  of  both 
carpets  and  rugs  meet  every  re- 
quirement of  a  richly  appointed 
room.  As  a  floor  covering  for 
summer  cottages  or  porches  Crtx 
has  no  equal. 

CARPETS  solid  colors— plain 
and  striped  effects — in  all  w^idths. 

RUGS — All  sizes,  in  a  large  va- 
riety of  exclusive  designs  and 
beautiful  colors. 

CAUTION— Axmid  ImllaUon*— 
the  genuine  bears  the  ^^^^  label. 

Sold  by  all  Up-to-Date  Carpet 
ana  Department  Stores 

Send  for  free  Booklet  P.    Beautifully 
Illustrated 

CREX  CARPET  COMPANY 


377  Broadway,  New  York 


/  i'l 


:  kt  .••v..  W'AWift.* aa'jp^ 


ggg  "VACUUM  -  MA88AGE 


Its  DCLlGHiruL/VPPLI^TlOK 
QR/AWS  Tf-^E  IMPURITIES  ' 
OUT   or  THE  SKIH- 

Brfn^a  fipe  rosy  fyue  of 
beoHt)  to  pale    c^ecl^s. 
Prevents  and  removes  Wri'n/^l 
blocl^-l^eacls.  eruptions,  efc. 
Maizes  tije   sfjin  soft.  dean, 
smooffp,  and    vV/pJfe.   Pop  me 
it  la  tlje    componion  to  tlje  sofi 
rogor.  Indispensab/e  for  barbers.  Tip 
instrurnent  is  fmely  fi'nislped  ond 
indesfruc/iblc.  PVice   In  coae    ^^.oo.      .m^ 


OCMONftTltATOAt    WANTCi 


SATia^ieO. 


WAUKE6AN.lUj 


GROW  MUSHROOMS 

BIG    AND   QUICK    PROFITS 

Small  Capital  to  Start 

A  Safe  Business 

Over  12  years'  experience  enables  me 
to  give  practiinl  and  reliable  iustrnctions 
in  the  buincss.  From  a  start  with  only 
a  few  diiUars  capital  I  built  up  the  largest 
mushroiim  farm  in  America.  No  matter 
what  your  occupation  is  or  where  you  are 
locateit,  hero  is  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
athorough  knowle<lpeof  this  paying  busi- 
ne^is  I  have  shown  Ihousandsof  men  and 
women  how  to  grow  mushrooms  8ucce**s- 
fully  and  will  gladly  chow  you.   Send  for 

Ilwokgivingparticularsandinformation.how  tOBtart,  cost,  etc.  Enclose 
2csUmp.    Address  JACKSON  MUSHROOM  FARM 
3170  N.  Western  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Western  Opportunities. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  West,  send  25  cents 
in  stamps  for  three  late  issues  of  The  Pacific 
Monthly,  containing  fully  illustrated  descriptive 
articles  about  dairying,  fruit  growing,  poultry 
raising  and  general  farming  conditions  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho.  The  Pacific  Monthly, 
Portland,  Oregon. 


PACIFIC  MONTHLY 

Portland,  Oregon 
Gentlemen :  .     Enclosed  find  25c  in  stamps,  for  ■which 
send  me  three  (3)  recent  copies  of  The  Pacific  Monthly. 


Na 


Addr 


IT  PAYS  BIG 
To  Amuse  The 
Public   With 


Motion  Pictures 


Ko  ex|M'ricnr«  nwc'iuirr  as  our  In'truo- 
tion  Bo'knnil  "BiiMno«s  Ouide  '  lolls  all. 

a^nnfltanmLlHM  ^'«  fu> mfh  (..uiiWeloOuints  wtth  B<r  Ad- 
I  linutlfSRaB  t-rti.iugIV»it.'>«.  elr.  Hniiioioi.odrama* 
'.''Mlllllllini^>^Wil»  hriuiful  of  (uii.  travel,  lu'tory.  r<-li|rion. 
l<inp<T*nt'e  work  and  •■mcii  iHn^lialrd 
(Inn  mnn  can  do  It  Antonliililiic  Op- 
|M>r(ullltir  in  any  loc'tllir  for  a  niao 
with  a  lilllo  monrjr  to  show  In  chnrchM, 
schor.l  hou>r-.  Ii»lr(«  hall*.  th<«li<->  pir. 
Pmnts  »I0  to  ovor  $IOO  |M<r 

nla:li(.  Oilx-isdolt.  wlijrnot  rout 

It's  our.    wrilo  «.>  u>  snd  we'll  toll  yga 
h"w      f'iltiil«»»ti«»  l'"r«"<>. 
Wfstrm  Amntrmfnt  Supply  Co..  1044  G«Um  C*k  Av..  Sm  FrudiM.U 


LTHE  HAIR  ROi 


WyiuMliixl  Itthconly  waytoiirrvrnt  lbrli.ilr  from  trrowln|;kgslO. 
ll(>OKI,l■TMr.  I).  I  Kl-.i:.     WKIII-.  lODAY. 
D.  *>  MAMkCII,  •!  I  MahUr  Park,  K.  Pr**l««ii*«,  R.  !• 


*it 


Th»«  ParlOc  Mofitbl/  wh«»n  doallng  with  sdrrrtlnpni.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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LOOSE     FITTING 

B.V.  D. 

Trade  Mark.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pal.  Off. 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts 

AND 

Knee  Length  Drawers 

give  more  comfort  than  any  Summer  under- 
wear you  have  ever  worn. 
50c.,  $1.00  and  $1.50  a  Garment. 

They  keep  you  cool  on  the  hottest  days  be- 
cause they  allow^  refreshing  air  to  reach  the 
pores,  and  permit  perfect  freedom  or  motion. 

They  are  cut  on  large,  shapely,  -well  propor- 
tioned patterns,  scientifically  designed  to  give 
the  wearer  the  utmost  freedom.  Each  and  every 
B.V.  D.  garment  looks  as  if  it  had  been  tailored 
especially  for  the  wearer.  The  stitching  is  ac- 
curate; the  buttons  are  strongly  sew^ed  on;  and 
the  garments  are  sewed  in  a  manner  which 
insures  non-ripping  seams. 

The  fabrics  of  which  B.V.  D.  garments  are 
made,  are  light,  durable,  thoroughly  tested 
w^oven  materials,  selected  for  their  cooling 
and  w^earing  qualities. 

Every  garment  of  B.V.  D.  manufacture 

is  identiHed  by  this  Red  Woven  Label 

^madeTorthe' 


B.VD. 


_BESTRETAILTRAD^ 

We  make  no  garments  without  this  label. 

Insist  upon  getting  it. 

Write  for  booklet  No.  12— "TTie  Coolest  TWiig  Under  the  Sm." 

THE  B.  V.  D.  COMPANY 

I  of  B.  V.  D.  Sleeping  Suits,  and  B.  V.  D.  Uuion  Suits, 


Make 
65-67  Worth  Street 


NEW  YORK 


^ 


^Have  been  guaranteed  for 
thirty-one  years.  —  Your  money 
back  if  dissatisfied,  without  red 
tape  or  formaHties. 

^  1  ry,  if  you  will,  something  new,  but 
you  will  sooner  or  later  come  back  to 
good  old  Shawknits,  for  after  all  "old 
friends  are  best." 


Socks 


are  not  a  new  experiment, 
but  are  old  time  favorites  as  thousands 
of  satisfied  wearers  will  gladly  attest. 

^  Our  five  new  colors  in  plain,  rich  effects 
in  extra  light  weight  cottons  are  popu- 
lar with  men  of  discriminating  taste. 
These  goods  are  warranted  fast  color, 
seamless,  with  re-inforced  heel  and  toe, 
and  are  made  from  the  best  selected 
long  fiber  cotton. 

Style  35S4F  Gun  metal  gray         3554M  Reseda  green 
3554H  Heliotrope  35S4R  Ox  blood 

35S4K  Hunter  green  3554B  Snowblack 


Q  Price  25c.  per  pair,  6  pairs  in  a  box  of  any 
assortment  for  $1.50,  delivered  prepaid  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  upon  receipt  of  price, 
but  before  ordering  this  way,  first 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  TO  SUPPLY  YOU 

^  Sizes  9- 11  ^4  inclusive.  When  ordering  direct, 
please  state  size  desired. 

^  Our  beautiful!])  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list 
will  be  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

Shaw  Stocking  Com 

27  Smith  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertlsers.     It  will  be  app>^.K;iated. 
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The  Only  Suspenders  for  Summer  Wear 


that  insure  perfect  support,  with  coolness,  com- 
fort and  entire  freedom  of  motion,  are  the 

LIGHT-WEIGHT  LISLE 

PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 

No  matter  how  you  bend,  turn  or  twist,  the 
sliding  action  of  the  cord  in  the  back  (an  exclu- 
sive feature)  permits  instant  adjustment  to  your 
new  position  and  takes  every  bit  of  strain  from 
your  shoulders  and  trouser  buttons. 

Light  weight  for  office  and  dress  wear, 
medium  and  heavy  weights  for  work- 
ers. Extra  lengths  for  tall  men. 
Maker's  guarantee  on  every  pair. 
Satisfaction — new  pair  or  money  back. 
Convenience  suggests  a  new  pair  for 
each  suit.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  we  will,  postpaid,  upon 
receipt  of  price,  50c.    Get  them  today. 

The  C.  a.  EDGARTON  MFG.  CO. 

71 2  Main  Street         SHIRLEY,    MASS. 


■.•?gSffiS!SS5*^^Sg^g^^Sl;^^^S!^ggS8^ 


WALNUT 

VROOMAN  strain^4:ree 

HARDY,  EI.IGHT  RESISTtMG; 
BEARS  YOUNG;  H£if^VY«ANNUAL 
CROPPER.' tARCEST    ANO 

'^"^eST  TLAVOREO  ^l^ 


Tha  Bert  Comin«rcisl  Ntit  on  th«  Market.  Our  booklet,  mailed  frw, 
(iTetfuIl  infnrination.  Bvfnrc  bufiiit  you  thoiild  iiiTeatisiite  tliia  nut 
Addreu  ORKGON  NIK8KKY  CO.,  Dept.  P.  Niilt-in.  Ore 


WORRY 

CURED 

FUMUCHTS 

OM 

HUNAN  NATURE 
MURRAY  HILL  BOOK  CO. 


The  only  condu  Book  on  tlie  tabjecti  of 
LoTC,  Marriage,  Parentage,  Healtli  and 
DiMase,-240 pages  f ally  illustrated.  Con> 
taini  adrice  necessary  to  adults.  Imparts 
information  that  one  hesitates  to  ask  ■ 
Doctor.  A  thought  awakeoer.  Written  bf 
Dr.  Foote,  a  Specialist  of  SO  years'practice. 
SEND  FOR  IT  TO-DAY.  Sptrial  otTerAOc 
109  East  ZSlfa  St..  Ntw  York  Cty 


SQUABA^i^ 

MATKn  I'MkHIK^^^^B 
BII.I.INO.OT  ^^^^k^^^K 
KIS.'ilNU.     .^^^^H^^V 

WEEKS     ^^^^BB^^^^" 


'09  BOOK  FREE 

Write  for  our  lianrtxmio  19<)9  l>ee 
Ilook,  tellioK  liow  to  make  monef 
breeding  iqualM.  We  were  ftrat,  th* 
originatora.  Clotti-bound  )xx>k  now 
303   pages,   lU  illaa.     It'*  creat. 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co. 

457  Howard  Street  MolroM.  Mail. 


25 


SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS 


Beautiful  colored  Scenery, 
Birthday,  Holiday,  U.  S.  Battleahi 


10c 


Pretty  Girls. 
Bgara  Falls, U.S. Capitol. etc.  Soldby  some  stores  at 


2  for  5c  and  others  3c  each. 


ps.  Ni- 
ty  som 
Dtfiaac*  Stadio.  65  W.  Brwdmr.  N.V. 


g^l^DIAMONDSON  CREDIT  (^ 


.__  20  7o     DO-WN 10%     PER^    MONTH     ,      .   ,       , 

Why  wail  for  your  Diamond  until  you  have  saved  the  pncc?  Pay  lor  it  by  the 
Lyon  Method.  Lyon'g  price*  are  fully  20'/r  lower  than  any  others.  Lyon'i Diamonds 
are  guaranteed  perfect  blue-white,  imported  in  the  rough,  cut  and  polished  here  to 
save  import  duties  and  middlemen's  profits.  A  written  guarantee  accompanies  each 
Diamond.  You  have  the  option  for  exchange  at  any  time  at  full  purchase  price  All 
goods  sent  prepaid  for  ins[)cctioo.  10%  discount  for  cash.  Send  now — today — 
for  our  catalogue  No.  14        ,  splendidly  illustrated.  Lslahlhhed  1843. 

J.  M.  I. YON  &  CO.  ^^^  71    Nassau  St.,   New  YorW 


^^_^4r^ 


^k^ 
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The  ONOTO  is  a  perfect, 
simply-constructed    safety 
fountain  pen  in  which  are  elim- 
inated all  the  disadvantages  of 
the  old-style  fountaiin  pens,  and  in 
which  are  incorporated  all  the  sal- 
ient features  which  modern  scientific 
effort  can  put  into  a  fountain  pen.     It 
takes  you  from  yesterday  to  TODAY. 
IT  CANNOT  LEAK 

When  the  head  of  the  pen  is  screwed  securely  to 
the  barrel  it  is  impossible  for  the  ink  in  the  reservoir 
to  pass,  the  point,  thus  making  it  absolutely  leak- 
proof. 

IT  FILLS  ITSELF 

Farewell  to  the  inconvenient  glass-filler  I  To  fill 
the  GNOIO  it  is  but  necessary  to  pull  the  plunger 
back  and  push  it  forwsird — a  five  seconds  operation. 

IT  REGULATES  ITSELF 

By  the  slightest  twist  of  the  regulating  device, 
the  CNOTO  can  be  made  to  write  fanely  or  freely, 
as  the  owner  wishes. 

ITIS  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED 

There  is  not  a  part  of  the  CNOTO  Fountmn  Pen 
that  we  do  not  guarantee  as  to  construction,  work- 
manship and  ir.aterial. 

1  here  are  three  sizes  of  CNOTO  Self-Filling 
Fountain  Pens : 

SMALL  SIZE  $2.50  MEDIUM  SIZE  $4.00  LARGE  SIZE  $5.00 

1  here  is  much  more  to  be  told  about  the  ONOTO 
Safety  Self -Filling  Vacuum  Fountain  Pen. 

Our  handgoBe  estalogue  "K"  will  b«  torwsrded  on  raqnest 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  DEVELOPERS  "WITH  EVERY  ORDER 

SilsiGNFILllS 

HAUfT  DEVELOPLkl>         "* ij^ 

IMreRIAL PLATES    ENSIGN  FILMS 
SUSSEX  PAPER 

rptt  CATALOOUE    ON  REQUEST         .■  ' 

G.  GENNERT  Dept.3 

NEW  YORK.  24-26  EA5T 134  ST.   CHICAGO.20-24  STATE 


The  Automatic  Lighter 

A  wonderful  addition  to  your  personal 
equipment.    This  ingenious  adap- 
n  of  a  scientific  fact  has  produced 
an  instrument  that  is   ready  to  give  a 
generous  flame  whenever  called  upon  and 
does  it  surely,  quickly  and  without  noise, 
smoke,  dirt  or  offensive  odor.     Sent  in  hand- 
some Full  Nickel  finish  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  50  cents. 

Charles  A.  Beach,  49  Hamilton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


MEDAL  OF  HIGHEST  AWARD 

*'*  JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION 

JiddTONEto  YourSlalioneryin 

the  OFFICE.  BANK.  SCHOOL 

ot   HOME    by    using    only    the 

Woihhurne  Patent  Adjustable 

uf\  vyy  PAPER 

l/.IV.    FASTENERS 

There  is  genuine  pleasure  in 
their  use  as  well  as  Perfect  Se- 
curity.   Elasily  put  on  or  taken 
off  with  the  thumb  and  finger. 
thes  always  mark- "      Made  of 
s,  3  sizes.     Put  up  in  brass  boxes  ot  1 00  Fasteners  each. 
Handsome.    Compact.    Stronc.    No  Slipping,  NEVER  I 
All  Stationers.  Send  10c  for  sample  box  of  50,  assorted. 
J  Illustrated  booklet  free.      Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

[The  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co.  STracnte,  N.  Y.  T?  i  b' 
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The 


Picked  Ripe 

Pineapple 

Comes  from 

Hawaii 

''It  will  melt  in  your  mouth" 

The  fresh  pineapples  you  buy  are  picked  green  and 
artificially  ripened.  The  ordinary  canned  pineapple  is 
tough  and  woody.  Hawaiian  Pineapple  is  ripened  on  the 
field  and  canned  on  the  field  in  sanitary  cans.  The  full, 
delicious  freshness  and  tenderness  of  ripeness,  and  the  nat- 
ural fiavor,  too,  goes  into  the  can.  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
is  better  than  any  fresh  or  canned  fruit  that  you  can  keep 
in  the  pantry.  tJse  it  just  as  it  comes  from  the  can  for 
a  fruit  course  at  breakfast,  luncheon,  or  dinner,  or  for 
fruit  salads,  pies,  puddings,  layer  cakes,  and  many  other 
excellent  andf  delicious  dishes  described  in  our  booklet. 

All  dealers  sell  Hawaiian  Pineapple, — sliced,  crushed, 
and  grated.    Be  sure  to  ask  for  Hawaiian. 
Drop  postal  for  booklet  of  tested  recipes  and  pictures 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Growers'  Association,  Tribune  Ruildinsr.  New  York 


Don't  torg«t  to  mention  Thn  PaHflc  Month!/  when  tlonllnic  with  a<lTortlw>ra.     It  will  bo  uppivclatrd. 
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'%, 


'SVSPENDER! 

504! 


J 

BULL  DOG  SUSPENDERS  are  priced  within  reach  of  all,  which 
means  that  you  save  the  price  of  two  pairs  of  the  ordinary  kind  every 
time  you  buy  a  pair  of  genuine  Bull  Dogs.  Don't  be  argued  into 
buying  some  substitute — you  will  regret  it — always  get  the  strong, 
elastic,  wear-resisting  Bull  Dog*   the   only  suspender  guaranteed  to 

OUTWEAR  THREE  ORDINARY  KINDS 

BULL  DOGS  CONTAIN  MORE  AND  BETTER  RCBBER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SUSPENDER 

MADE.     Are  made  in  light  or  heavy  weights — medium  or  extra  long  as  desired. 

REFUSE  SUBSTITUTES.    THE  GENUINE  HAVE  BULL  DOG  ON  BUCKLES 
SO  Cents  at  Your  Dealer,  or  by  mail,  postpaid,  if  he  will  not  supply  you 

HEWES  &  POTTER  Dept.  896, 87  Lincoln  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

MAKERS  OF  IMPROVED  FLAT  CLASP  "CLOVER"  GARTER.  25  CENTS,  EVERYWHERE 


DoYouKnow?  Jhe  Secure  Safety  Pocket 

No  Po«ket  Picking.  Theft,  Loss  or  Worry.  Comfortable 
Conveoient  and  Alnarti  Keliable 

FOR  EVERY  MAN  AND  WOMAN 
THAT  CARRIES  VALUABLES 

Washable  white  linen,  with  nonrustablo 
aluminum  eyelets  and  elastie  lacing  ct>rd,  50c- 
Softest  grey  suede  leather  with  nonrufftable 
eyelets  and  silk  elastie  lacing  cords.  $1.50 
Sent  on  approval.  We  gladly  refnnd  money  and  post- 
age if  not  fonnd  entirely  satisfactory.  Writeforbooklet 

THE  SECURE  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  X 
Worn  over  or  FACTORY    OFFICE:    WEST  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

under  drawers  j{g„  york  office;  306  East  41st  Street 

Patents  Allowed  ^ew  York  P.  O.  Box  229 


^Ten 


s'  Free  Trial 


allowed  on  evervTjicycle  we  sell.  We  Ship  on  Approval 
and  trial  to  anyone  in  U.S.  and  prtfay  Ihe  freight.    If 
you  are   not  satisfied  with  the  bicycle  after  using  It  ten 
days  ship  it  ba':lc  and  don't  pay  a  cent. 
PAATnOV     DDIPCC    Do  not  buy  a.Hcyc\c  OT  ». 
lAw  I  Un  I      rniWkW    pair  of  tires  from  anyone 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest  Art  Catalogs 
of  high  grade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  learn  our  un- 
heard of  prices  and  marvelous  new  special  offers. 
lY  nUI  V  PnCTC  ^  '^^'°^  '°  wnte  a  postal  and 
II    UN  LI    WUdlw  everything  will  be  sent   you 
FREE  by  return  mail.    You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation.   Do  Not  Wait;  write  it  Now  ! 
Tires,    Coaster  Braltes,    single  wheels,  parts,  re- 
pairs and  equipment  of  all  Idnds  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.         Dept.  pjaSl       CHICAGO 


We  make  PRINTING  PLATES  for 
every  purpose.     Designing. 
Illustrating.  Photo  Engraving 

OREGON  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

Room  60S  Goodnough  Building   :;   Portland,  Oregon 


CAPITOL  Boilers  S-Radiatori 

Pay  Compound  Interest 

On  Your  CAPITAL 


The    healthfulness    and    economy    of    heating 
your    home    with    hot  water  or   low   pressure 
,  ^  steam  has  the  earnest  endorsement  of  physi- 

cians and  scientists — the  men  who  know. 

CAPITOL  BOILEIRS  are  so  designed  and  made  as  to 
give  every  possible  inch  of  heating  surface  to  the  fire,  thus 
assuring  a  greater  heating  efficiency  than  is  found  in  any 
other  boiler — ^This  also  means  econoiny  in  fuel.  There  is 
not  inuch  difference  in  the  cost  of  installing — but  there's  a 
saving  difference  in  operating  expenses,  if  you  put  in 


Hot  Water  or  Low  Pressure  Steam 
CAPITOL  BOILERS  require  little  attention  — a  woman 
or  child  can  operate  them.     They  can  be  placed  in  any 
home  at  any  time — without  inconvenience,  without  dis- 
turbing the  daily  life — and  the  home,  heated 
with  CAPITOL  BOILERS  and  RAD- 
lATORS  vv^ll  have  every  room  w^arm 
—  a  heedthy,  summery  atmosphere  — 
for  less  money  than  with  any  other 
form  of  heating.     Write  Dept.  1 2  for 
free  book  "Heating  the  Right  Way." 
It  v«ll  pay  you  to  read  it. 

CAPITOL  BOILERS  and 
^■^^■■■■^■1^  RAUIATOKS  are  equally 

^  sirable  for  thiirches, Schools 
Flat  and  Oftice  Buildings. 

United  States 
Heater  Company 

DETROIT,  HIGH. 

Branch  Offices  and  Agencies 
in  all  Principal  Cities 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  Make  the"Old  Folks"  Used 

35  YEARS  TEST 

Baldwin  Refrigerators  preserve  your  food 
better  and  use  less  ice  than  other  makes, 
because  of  their  wonderful  one  way  circu- 
lation of  pure,  cold,  dry  2ur  which  is  con- 
stantly  forced  around  the  articles  stored, 
purifying  and  cooling  every  inch  of  the 
refrigerator. 

Have  your  food  served  Cold,  Crisp,  and 
Sweet  all  the  time. 

You  spend  $300  to  $500  for  a  piano  because 
it's  folly  to  buy  a  cheaper  one.  Why  not 
invest  $25  to  $75  in  a  refrigerator  on  the 
same  principle.  A  cheap  refrigerator  costs 
nearly  as  much  at  the  start.  It  endangers 
your  health,  wastes  ice  and  spoils  food  as 
long  as  it  lasts.  Is  worn  out  when  a  Bald- 
w^in  high  grade  refrigerator  is  in  its  prime. 
Buy  a  lifetime  of  satisfaction,  not  a  term  of 
annoyance. 

Baldwin  Opalite  Glass  and  Vitrified  Steel 
lined  refrigerators  are  hard,  glossy  white 
inside.      Handsome,   durable    and    cleanly. 

Write  us  for  our  big  catalogue  and  a  sample 
of  Opalite  Class  and  Vitrified  Steel. 

We  have  1 50  sizes  in  stock.  Specials  made 
to  fit  your  space. 

THE  BALDWIN  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

11  LAKE  ST.,  BURUNGTON,  VERMONT 

For  $ale  on  the  coast  by 

J.  W.  Hellman,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Sam'l  Cordon  Ingle  Co.,  San  DicBo,  California 

C.  M.  Cooley  Co.,  San  Bernardino,  California 

Hammer  Bray  Co.,  Oakland,  C^alifornia 

Sam  Hill  &  Sons,  Santa  Ana,  California 

D.  C.  Andrews,  Pasadena.  California 

Honeyman  Hardware  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 

anJ  othen  all  ooer  the  country 


LUNG  TROUBLE 

BRONCHITIS  AND  CATARRH 

■^  ASTHMA  CURED  ■"" 

Trial  Treatment  of  California's  latest  and  ereatert  dlicorery. 
cotether  with  an  elegantly  illustrated  book  telline  all  about  it.  will  be 
sent  to  anyone  afflicted  with  consumption,  bronchitis,  asthma,  catarrh, 
or  any  nose,  throat  or  lung  trouble  in  order  to  prove  that  the  cure  can 
positively  be  made  in  the  patient's  own  room,  without  chance  of  climate, 
without  detention  from  business  and  without  stomach  dosing. 

This  new  direct  treatment.  Condor 
Inhalation, cures  in  wonderfullyauiclc 
time  pain  In  eitlter  lung  or  oe- 
twcen  shoulder  blades,  hein- 
utorrhage,  spitting:  up  matter, 
coughs  that  stiiy,  difllvult 
breathing,  lingering  rulds, 
head  noiHes,  raw  tliroat,  stall- 
ed nose,  foult)reatli,  fever 
or  cliills,  night  sweats, 
ceneral  weakness, loss  of 
weiglit  or  strength, 
etc.,andisnowcuringyS  out 
of  every  100  cases  treated  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz..  Indio,  Cal., 
and  other  consumptive  centers. 
By  means  of  vapor  from  burn- 
ing a  pastUe  the  healing  powers 
of  the  discovery  are  drawn  Into 
nose  or  lungs  and  instantly  pen 
etrate  and  lUsinfect  the 
i:icerated  Tissues. 
This  inhalation  method  at  once 
destroys  andclears  out  the  poison 
germs,  opens  wasted  cells,  loosens  and  throws  off  the  distressing  mucus, 
ebuilds  tissues,  heals  lung  cavities,  and  creates  bodily  strength  and 
vigor.     If  you  are  taking  medicine,  STOP. 

Write  today,  stating  what  you  wish  to  be  cured  of,  and  by  re- 
turn mail  you  will  receive  complete  trial  treatment  and  illustrated 
book,   both  absolutely  free    Address,   without   sttmps  or    money 

CONDOR  MEDICINE  CO..  Blk.285,  Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 


Bunions 


INSTANTLY  RELIEVED 

and  lastinti  coiufcrt  pnziriiiiti'od  l»y  using 

THE  FISCHER 
BUNION  PROTECTOR 

It  reduces  swelling;,    stops    frictii>n   and 

irritation  and  keeps  the  shoes  in  sh.ine. 

2.-.o.fKJ(l  suffers  Ix-ncfitted.     FUr.K 

A I^.    Wo  will  send  this  sure  Kunion 

Kelief  on  10  Duys'  Trial.    Ko  pay 

it  it  fails.    Scud  size  of  shoot  and 

if  for  right  or  left  fout. 

THE  FISfllKR  MlTi.  f  <)..  039  Sd  St.,  Mllwntikoe,  Win. 


Don't  TTirow  ilAwa' 


«s» 


mend  all  leaks  In  a1 1  utonsils— tin 

braMLCoppor.grnnitoworo.hotwatorlnnt* 

etc.   NoBolder.ct'inontor  rivet.  Anyone 

'      cantuethem;  titunyflurfaepitwontilliin 

In  linn.  8ond  forRiimpli*i>ki{.  lOc.  CompUt* 

pkg.  aaiorUdilMS,  asopoatpatd.  Aitantawuitwl. 

Coll*tt«Mfg.  Co.,  Bos   5132     Amatardan.M.T. 


1  rrMTC^y  Sanitary  Cofca 
Avllifl  1  ^  Maker  produce*  ptlTC, 
»^^*^*  »  *  k^  iweet  coffee,  needa  no 
•ettirr  and  never  wears  nut.  Saves  coffee, 
money  and  health.  Every  wife  buys  at 
siilht;  new  invention:  excKmive  terri- 
tory.    Send  I  5  els.  for  50  ct.  »i/e,  postpaid. 

DR.  LYONS,  283  Day  St,  Pekm,  III. 


Doo't   forget  to  mentloD  TlU!   ractflc  Muiittil)-   wtirn  dvalliig   with   advortlM-rs.      It   will   bo   iiiiiirr<  Intid. 
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lSS*-/ir''S^ 


ACME 
qUAUTYj 


STAINS     ^ 


Paints 

and  Finishes  for 

Every  Home   Use 

Spring  is  the  time  to  freshen    up    by  doing    the   odd  jobs 

of  painting  you  have  been  planning.      Try  the  Acme  Quality 

plan  this  year    and    do    your   own  painting.     For   the    buggy,   the 

furniture,  for  the    floors  and    woodwork,  /or   every   paint  purpose^    use 

Acme  Quality.      Simply    tell   your   dealer    what  you    wish  to  do  and    ask 

for  the  proper  one  of  the 

ACME  QUAUTT 

PAINTS,  ENAMELS,  STAINS  AND  VARNISHES 

for  the  surfaces  you  have  in  mind.      Accept   no  substitute,  for  Acme    Quality 

Finishes  are  each  and  every  one  scientifically  prepared  for  specific  uses  and 

no  other  finishes   possess  the  beauty  and   durability  of  Acme   Quality. 

Remember  —  if    it's    a   surface   to    be    painted,    enameled,    stained, 

varnished  or  finished    in   any  way,  there's   an    Acme    Quality 

Kind  to  fit  the  purpose. 

The  Acme  Quahty  Text-Book 
on  Paints  and  Finishes 


tells  you  just  what  paint,  enamel,  stain  or  varnish  to 

buy  for  any  kind  of  work  and  the  best  ivay  to  ' 

^PPh    '^-      Every   one   should  keep  a  copy 

handy.      Gives  you  just  the  information 

you    want,    ivhen    you    nvant   it. 

Write  for  a  free  copy. 

Acme  White  Lead  and 
Color  Works 

Dept.   I 

Detroit,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

IN  DETROIT- 

Llfe  is  Worth 

Living 


/ 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adrertlsers.     It  vr\W  he  nnnrodntAd. 
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Wax  Finish  for  Floors  is 
Only  a  Makeshift 


The  floor  finished  with  wax,  or  wax 
preparations,  needs  refinishing  next  week — 
next  month — of  tomorrow. 

It  is  perfect  only  for  a  moment. 

It  shows  the  print  of  every  heel — the 
movement  of  every  chair — the  path  of 
every  castor. 


There  is  but  one  finish  for  floors  which 
is  both  perfect  and  permanent. 

It  is  varnish — the  right  varnish. 

For  of  1,000  varnishes  for  floors,  there 
is  but  one  varnish — elastic  enough — tough 
enough. 

That  varnish  is  Elasticeu 


Elastica 


Floor  Finish 


Don't  judge  Elastica  by  the  common 
varnishes  you  have  seen  on  floors. 

Common  varnishes  scratch  and  mar 
because  they  are  brittle. 

They  crumble  and  crack  because  they 
are  not  tough. 

They  turn  white,  because  they  are  not 
waterproof. 

Does  Not  Scratch 

Elastica  does  not  scratch  under  heels 
and  castors,  because  it  is  elastic — not 
brittle. 

Elastica  does  not  crumble,  because  it 
is  tough.  It  bends  and  gives  under 
weight. 

Elastica  does  not  turn  white  because 
it  is  perfectly  waterproof. 

The  secret  of  Elastica  cost  us  39  years 
of  patient  experiment. 

By  an  exclusive  process  of  ageing  our 
oils  we  overcame  the  "deviltry"  which 
unfits  common  varnish  for  floors. 

And  the  result  is  a  varnish  which,  be- 
cause it  is  both  tough  and  elastic,  gives 


and  bends  under  weight — receives  the 
imprint  of  heels  and  castors  without 
breaking.  And  then  slowly  smoothes 
itself  back  into  shape  again. 

Elastica  is  practically  a  permanent  var- 
nish for  floors.  Once  on  it  needs  no  care 
— no  attention. 

Think  of  that  you  who  have  been  the 
slaves  of  wax  and  wax  preparations! 

Think  of  that  you  who  know  the  dis- 
gust which  common  varnishes  bring! 

Get  This  Book 

Our  free  book  is  brimful  of  practical 
points  on  finishing  floors. 

This  book  tells  not  only  about  the 
wonderful  new  Elastica,  but  about  the  ap- 
plication of  other  kindsof  floor  finishes — and 
the  right  treatment  for  each  kind  of  floors. 

Simply  ask  for  "The  Right  and 
Wrong  Finish  for  Floors,"  and  re- 
ceive this  valuable  book. 

Address  Dept.  13,  29  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  2620  Armour  Ave.,  Chicago,  or 
International  Varnish  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 


fl'll.'l^l^nT/byti'  Standard  Varnish  Works  ^^^^ 


Don't  forget  to  nciitloD  Tbe  Paclllc  Monthl/  wbcn  deallnc  with  advertlnoni.     It  will  tto  ■Dori>rliit<Ht. 
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firipea  Up 


Brig-hten  up — but  buy  paint  with  discrimination.  The  quaHty  is  as  important 
as  the  color.  There  is  a  name  which  is  a  safe  and  sure  guide  to  good  paints 
and  varnishes.    It  is 

SHEKWm^lLUAMS 

BrightenUp  Finishes 

There  is  a  Brighten  Up  dealer  in  your  town.  Tell  him  what  you  want  to 
paint  or  varnish,  and  he  will  show  you  the  Brighten  Up  finish  that  will  do 
it.  He  will  prove  to  you  that  the  Sherwin-Williams  finish  is  the  right  finish 
for  the  purpose. 

A  booklet,  "  Brighten  Up  Finishes,"  sent  free  on  request.    If  you  are  going  to  paint  your  house  this  spring 
write  us  for  color  suggestions  and  other  interesting  information  that  will  help  you  economize  in  your  painting 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

LARGEST  (because  BEST)  PAINT  &  VARNISH  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Address  all  ingulrlea  to       460  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 
In  Canada  to  639  Centre  St.,  Montreal 
London  Addreaai  7  Well  Cour,.,  Queen  Street,  E.  C. 

nnn't  fnr^pt  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.    It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Why  the  Automatic 
Refrigerator  Saves  Ice 

Let  us  send  you  a  free  book  and  a  cross-section  cut 
showing  how  the  Automatic  Refrigerator  is  built.  Then 
you  will  see  that  it  is  like  a  box  within  a  box — with 
eight  separate  walls  in  all — touching  only  for  about  one 
inch  at  each  corner.  This  furnishes  the  nearest  perfect 
insulation  against  the  outside  heat.  You  will  see,  loo, 
that  the  inside  case  is  fitted  with  a  lining  of  mineral 
wool — the  best  non-conductor  of  heat  ever  known. 

So  the  inside  of  the  Automatic  Refrigerator  can't 
get  warm.  F.ven  in  the  hottest  weajfher  the  ice  melts 
so  slowly  that  you  generally  need  to  renew  it  only  every 
second  day.  Thus  you  will  save  almost  half  your  ice 
bills,  and  will  keep  your  food  in  better  condition. 

SIDE  The  Automatic  it  a  "Side-Idng"  refrigerator.  It 
fr^Tf^^  ii  the  ade  icing  that  lecurei  the  automatic  drculalion 
of  air.  The  cold  air  panes  over  the  ice  and  down 
CDC  ade.  The  warm  air  ptanet  up  the  other  nde.  Thui,  a  gentle 
(tream  of  cold,  pure  air  ii  flowing  over  the  food  all  the  time,  keep- 
ing it  iweet  and  fre*h. 


■WATER.  The  water  cooler  of  the  Automatic  it  unique. 
(^QQLER  I'  '**»  "o  connection  with  the  rett  of  the  refriger- 
ator. The  Automatic  i>  the  only  refrigerator 
huilt  (o  that  the  cooler  cannot  take  up  vegetable  and  meat  odort. 
And  it  it  placed  to  that  the  water  it  kept  at  iutt  the  right  tempera- 
ture, hutilizetipacethatitwailedinotherrefrigeratort.  Thitcooler 
it  lined  with  fine  white  porcelain,  and  fillt  from  the  top.  A  child 
can  reach  it.    Any  gravity  tyttem  of  filleting  can  be  uted  with  it. 


ADJUSTABLE    The  thelvet  in  the  Automatic  can  be 

SHELVES  "'  *'  '"y  height  and  in  any  podlion. 

It  it  very  eaiy  to  change  them,   and 

requires  only  a  moment.     The  arrangement  allows  for  more  thelf 

rooon  than  in  any  other  refrigerator. 


ASK  FOR  It  i*  impoiAle  for  ui  to  dcKaibe  the  inanr 
QQQI^I^E'P  advantage!  of  the  Automatic  in  this  brief 
tpace.  You  will  find  thrm  in  full  in  our 
booklet,  which  we  will  gladly  tend  you  free  of  charge.  Even  if 
you  do  not  expect  to  buy  a  refrigerator  for  tome  time,  ask  for  the 
booklet  and  a  crois  section  thowing  the  air  insulation,  alto  the 
name  of  the  dealer  who  can  show  you  the  Automatic. 

Illinois  Refrigerator  Company 

Morriaon,  liUnois 


BUNGALOWCRAFT 

JUST 
READY 


^^t- 


PIE  newest,  most  comprehensive  and  best  lNx>k  of  Bungalow  plant 
Richly  iIluKtrat«d  ;  lartc,  clear  plans  with  descriptions  and  costs. 
Houses  from  $3o0.00  to  $3,500  00.  Beautiful  exteriors  with  cute,  cozy, 
convenient  interiors.  The  most  practical  liook  of  its  kind.  Worth  many 
times  its  cost  to  every  home  builder.  PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR.  POSTPAID. 
COMPLETE  PLANS   AND  SPECIFICATIONS,  15  00  TO  110.00  PER  SET. 

THE  BrNGALOWCRAFT  CO. 
403  Chamber  of  Comnierc-e       :     :       Loa  Anreles,  Cal. 


Economical,  Reliable 
RUNNING  WATER  SERVICE 

A  constant  supply  wherever  you  want  it.    Automatic  in 

action — &o  expense  for  povrer  or  repairs.    It's  easy 

with  a 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

Large  and  small  rams  for  Country  Places, 

Irrigation,    Supply   Tanks,  Town   Plants, 

etc.    For  every  foot  water  drops  to  ram  it 

is  raised  30  ft.   7,000  in  use. 

Writ*  lor  Fraa  Plans  and 

Eatlmalaa 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

21SB   Trinity  BIdg..  Naw  Yorfc 


IGNORANCE  of  the 
laws  of  self  and  sex 
will  not  excuse    in- 
fraction  of  Nature's 
decree.  The  knowledge 
vital  to 

A  Happy 
Marriage 

has  been  collected  from  the  experience 
of  the  ages,  in 

Sexology 

(.  lllutlraled) 
By  William  H.  Walling,  A.  M..  M.  D. 


lid  Have. 
^llould  Har*. 

:  uiMtrt  to  His  Son. 
I  Should  Har*. 
uuM  Have. 


It  contain*  in  one  volume : 

Knowlcxlso  a  V  mu.i:  Mi>t>  Slw 
KnowL-dteaV 
KuowLmUo  a  I 
Kiiowledee  a  \ 
M<Mliral  KnoKh    .      .  [ 
Knowlodxe  a  Youni  \S. 
Knciwlrdgo  a  Youn(  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowli-dse  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knovrlrdita  a  Motbar  Should  liii|>art  to  Hsr  Daafhtar. 
Mmlical  KnowUdtaa  Wife  Should  Have. 
"Snioloiy"  Is  endorssd  and  la  In  the  libraries  nf  the  heads  of  oar 
government  and  the  most  nnilnml  physlrlant,  prearhers, 
profpisori  and  lawyeri  throushout  the  country. 

Rich  Cloth  BindinK.FuU  Cold  Stainp.IUuatrat*d.$2.00 

WrlU  for  "(Hh«r  IViplo'i  Opinions"  and  TitMe  of  C.iit.'Ml. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Depi.  145,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Ixm't  forg.t  to  in.iitloii  The   I*.iilllr  Moiitlibr  whi-n  <lcaUiig  with  adTt-rttiMTH.      It  will   Im-  np|>rci'latp<l. 
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NEW 


T%fc^ 


LOADING  \ 
RIFLE    \ 


TSOLID  BREECH.  HAMMERLESS, 
\BOTTOM  EJECTtON 


Three^steps  in  ihe  lead 

The  Remington  Pump  is  three  steps  ahead. 
1.  Hammerless.  2.  SoHd  Breech.  3.  Bottom  ejec- 
tion of  shells.  No  other  pump  gun  on  the  market 
has  even  one  of  these  indispensable  improve- 
ments. But  you  may  prefer  the  Remington  Auto- 
loading Gun,  which  loads  itself.  And  the  Reming- 
ton Autoloading  Rifle  with  5  ton-blows,  should 
be  your  big  game  rifle.  Each  of  the  trio  embodies 
the  Remington  Solid  Breech  Hammerless  Idea. 
Get  in  the  lead — get  a  Remington 

REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY 

Agency,  313  Broadway,  New  York  lUON,  N.  Y. 


'AUTO- 
LOADING 
I  SHOT  GUN 


MONTARA 

/  A  business  lot  now  worth  $50(1 
We        in  1915  will  be  worth  $2500 

Have  1  Aresidence  lot  now  worth  $30(1 
for  \     in  1915  will  be  worth  $1500 

Sale     A  villa,  site  now  worth  $600 
\     in  1 91 5  will  be  worth  $3000 

This  property  is  located  in  the  new 
townsite  of  Montara  on  the  Ocean 
Shore  Railroad  (now  nearing  com- 
pletion) —  fifty  minutes  from  San 
Francisco — Marine  view  and  beach. 

Send  for  sample  copy 
of  the  Montara  News  to 

Montara  Realty  Development  Co. 

303  PHELAN  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

The  Montara  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts 

will  receive  students  at  any  time.     Room,  board 
and  tuition,  $30.00  per  month.     Healthy  ocean 
climate.  Beautiful  view.   For  particulars,  address 
S.  E.  LYND    ::   MONTARA,  CAUFORNIA 

ALASKA  EXCURSIONS 
ONLY  $66.00 

For  an  excursion  tour  of  10 
to  1 1  days  from  Seattle 
northward  to  the  land  of 
the  totem  poles.  The 
mystic,  witching  land  of 
the  midnight  sun.  The 
rate  is  first  class,  including 
meals  and  berth  for  the 
round  trip  on  the  popular 
steamers  Dolphin  and 
/e^erson,  sailing  from  Seattle 
June  15th,  20th,  27th,  July 
2nd,  8th,  14th,  20th,  26th, 
August  Ist,  7th.  13th,  19th, 
calling  at  Ketchikan, 
Metlakahtla,  W  r  a  n  g  e  1 , 
Douglas,  Treadwell  Gold 
Mine,  Juneau,  Haines,  Fort 
Seward,  Skagway,  Sitka 
and  Taku  Glacier.  Write 
for  particulars,  folder  and 
booklet.     Address 

ALASKA  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

DESK  B  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertlsera.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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THE  BEST  PART  OF  THE  SHAVE 
IS  WHEN  \OU  COME  TO 

POND'S  EXTRACT 

Relieves  Irritation 

Prevents  Inflammation 

Assures  Comfort 

Used  by  men  of  discrimination 
everywhere.  Sold  only  in  sealed 
bottles  —  never  in  bulk.  Write 
for  interesting  booklet  on  shav- 
ing, —  mailed    free    on    request. 

LAMOHT,  ('0KL1H8  M  CO..  7H  Hiidaou  St. 
Sale  AcmU,  New  York 


BELLE  ISLE 

MARINE  ENGINE 

IT»w  1909  Model,  Improved  and  perfected  Id  every  dpUil.  A  ttrictlj  hl(Il- 
(rade  2-r;cle  eneiiio  for  use  \a  Canoca,  Knwbonis,  l'lall»>ttom  Buata,  RiTai 
SkiSt,  Yacht  Tenders.  Iltintinc  and  Fishine  Boats,  and  H  a  . 
to  20  ft.  Pleasure  and  Speed  Launclies.   01 


2  HTBare  Engine 


n 


Complete  Euf^lne  with  AcceitoriesI 
and   Freih   Water  Boat  Fittings.' 
$42.00     Salt  Water  Boat  Fittings,  $4  eztrft. 
Swiftest,  rnont  powerful,   efUcient  and  reliable 
ennino  of  its  siio  on  earth.     Simple,  compart, 
strong,  durable,  reversible,  economical  and  safe. 
Anyone  can  iustall  and  run  it.     Drives  Uiat  S  to  S 
ilea  an  hour.     Sold  from  factor;  to  user  on  3(1  day's  ap- 
proval, fully  guaranteed.    Prompt  (bipment.    Order  now. 

New  Belle  Isle  Motor  Co.,  Dept  I     Detroit,  Mich. 


BOOST  FOR  THE  WEST 

You  have  a  friend  or  relative  who  wants  to 
know  more  about  the  West.  You  can't  tell  it 
all  in  a  letter.  Let  us  help  you.  Send  25  cents 
and  your  friend  or  relative's  name  and  we  will 
forward  three  recent  numbers  of  The  Pacific 
Monthly,  containing  a  fund  of  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  West     Fill  out  this  coupon. 


Forward  Magazines  lo^ 
Address  . . 


Sent  by^ 


Hammond  s  Modem  Atlas 
of  the  World 


AND 


ORDER  COUPON 


The  Pacific  Monthly 
For  $2.50 


A  NEEDED  BOOK  ON  EVERY  UBRARY  TABLE 
Th*  Modmrn  Atlaa  Show* 

Separate  maps  of  the  Stales  and  Territorie*  of  the  United  Statea 

Separate  map*  of  the  Principal  Citiei  of  the  United  State* 

Separate  maps  of  each  of  our  Island  Possessions 

Separate  maps  of  the  Arctic  and  the  Anarctic  Regions 

One  hundred  and  five  aeparale  Political  Divisions  of  the  Ejulh 


The  Pacific  Monthly  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Enclosed  please  find  $2.50,  for  which  enter  my 
subscription  to  The  Pacific  Monthly  for  one  year, 
and  send  me,  all  charges  paid,  copy  of  Hammond's 
Modern  Atlas  of  the  World,  in  accordance  with 
above  offer.  Add  50c  for  postage  to  all  Canadian 
points,  and  $1 .00  to  foreign  countriea. 


Addre 


SNrfJu 


Don't  forget  to  meotloa  Thm  Paclflc  Honthl/  wlieti  deallug  wltb  adTertlaen.     It  will  U*  nptiriM-iatpd. 
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=60- Year  Famous  Silver  Plate; 

With  a  reputation  for  quality,  durability  and  exqui- 
site designs,  it  follows  that 

'M847  ROGERS  BROS.'' 


ware  is  invariably  chosen  by  those 
who  seek  only  the  best 


FANEUIL  PATTIRN 


Knives,  forks, 

spoons  and  serving  pieces, 

some  fancy,  some   simple  and 

chaste  in  design,  are  to  be  had  in  this 

famous  "Silver  Plate  that  Wears.  " 

Sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere.     Send  for 
catalogue  "  E-21   "  showing  all  designs. 
MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

ilntemational  Silver  Co.,  Succeuor.) 


UNDERWOOD 

STANDARD 

TYPEWRITER 

ORIGINATED 

Writing-in-Sight  Construction 

Built-in  Tabulators  and 

Modern  Bookkeeping  Appliances 

AND  COMBINES 

Originality,  Stability 
Speed  and  Adaptability 

(J  Before  buying  a  machine  that  tries  to  imitate  the 
original  "Visible-Writing"  Typewriter,  let  one  of 
our  representatives  have  a  few  minutes  of  your  time, 
at  your  convenience.  He  will  not  bore  you,  but  will 
simply  explain  why  IT  is 

"THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL 
EVENTUALLY  BUY." 

UNDERWOOD  HPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

ANYWHERE 


ThePortlandBlueBook 

The  Society  Directory 

New  Edition  for  1909-10  now  Ready  for 
Delivery.  A  complete  Directory  of  the 
Fashionable  Clubs  of  Portland,  also  a 
Ladies'  Calling  and  Invitation  List.  On 
sale    at    the    office    of    the    publishers. 

R.  L.  POLK  &  CO. 

Telephones :  Main  78 1 ,  A  498 1 

504  BECK  BUILDING,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Western  Opportunities! 

Learn  all  about  them  by  reading  The 
Pacific  Monthly  regularly.  Send  25 
cents  for  three  late  numbers. 


siMHEJiianMD 


IRON  w  AND  WIRE  »  FENCES 


PUR- 
POSES 


ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  AND  FENCE  COMPANY 
405  South  Senate  Avmiim      Indianapoli*,  Ind. 
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Penny  Arcades 
Pay  Big  Profits 

Mills  Machines  Get  The  Money. 


WE  want  every  man  looking  for  a  per- 
manent and  safe  business  in  which 
he  can  invest  from  $500  to  $25,000  to 
let  us  plaice  before  him  the  facts  about  Penny- 
Arcades.  ■ 

There  is  an  ever  present  and  ever  increas- 
ing public  demand  for  just  what  the  Penny 
Arcade  provides.  No  other  amusement  enter- 
prise can  take  its  place.  Every  year  sees  it 
more  and  more  successful  and  in  our  twenty 
years'  experience  we  have  never  known  an 
Arcade  to  fail.  Today  the  enterprise  is  more 
popular  than  ever,  high  grade,  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  any  substantial,  dignified  business 
man. 

You  may  have  wondered  at  the  seeming 
lack  of  business  judgment  of  any  person  who 
would  pay  from  $500  to  $1,000  a  month  rent 
for  a  location  in  which  to  establish  this 
penny  business.  But  it  pays.  $4,500  paid 
for  the  rent  of  a  room  in  a  building  promi- 
nently located  in  State  Street,  Chicago,  which 
was  being  torn  down.  The  Arcade  owner  oc- 
cupied the  room  fifty-three  days.  His  rent 
amounted  to  almost  $100  a  day,  but  despite 
that  fact  his  net  profits  exceeded  $6,000 — and 
it  was  all  made  in  this  penny  business. 

We  have  been  with  the  Penny  Arcade  move- 
ment through  all  its  growth  an<I  make  auto- 
matic amusement  machines  of  every  descrip- 
tion. We  devote  our  factory,  occupying  all  of 
an  elghtstory  buiTrHng — one-half  block  gquaro 


— with  its  several  hundred  employes,  to  the 
making  of  machines  most  suitable  and  most 
profitable  for  automatic  vaudeville,  or  Penny 
Arcades  and  trade  stimulators. 

Everybody  who  knows  anything  about  the 
business  knows  that  the  Mills  Novelty  Ma- 
chines are  big  money  makers. 

The  Butler  Amusement  Company  established 

an   Arcade   in   Butler,   Pa they   bougJit   the 

outfit  of  us,  of  course.  Complete,  it  cost  not 
quite  $3,000.  In  a  letter  thirty  days  later 
the  manager  said  the  Arcade  receipts  for  the 
first  month  were  $1,100.  Butler  is  a  small 
city,  only  a  little  over  10,000  population. 

The  Penny  Arcade  thrives  as  well  in  small 
towns  as  in  big  cities.  Any  city  of  10,000  or 
over  provides  a  good  location. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  business  is 
that  you  can  start  with  a  small  investment 
and  gradually  increase  the  number  of  ma- 
chines which  may  bo  purchased  from  the 
profits  or  on 

Our  New  Elasy  Time 
Payment  Plan 

If  you  are  interested,  we  would  like  a  letter 
from  you  to  that  effect.  We  know  more  nbojit 
the  Penny  Arcade  business  than  nnyone  else, 
and  we  will  give  you  the  full  benefit  of  our 
experience  and  cxjdain  to  you  how  we  now 
sell  all  Mills  Machines  on  eMy  monthly  pay- 
ments. 
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Slot  Machines  Are  The 

Best  Trade  Stimulators 

We  Make  300  Varieties. 


Mills  Amusement  and  Vending  machines 
are  not  only  big  money  makers,  but  Mills 
Trade  Stimulators  are  the  greatest  aids  to 
more  business  you  ever  heard  of.  It  doesn't 
matter  what  your  business  may  be,  whether 
you  are  a  druggist,  cigar  or  liquor  dealer,  or 
what  not,  if  you  have  anything  to  sell  which 
men  buy,  you  can  double  your  trade  with 
Mills  Big  Money  Makers. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  features  of  our 
business.  We  know  just  what  machines  to 
build  to  get  the  money  and  how  to  build  them, 
and,  moreover,  we  do  it.  Every  machine  on 
the  Mills  List  is  a  sure  money  maker.  We 
have  been  in  the  business  over  twenty  years, 
and  today  we  do  not  need  to  experiment.  We 
know  from  experience  what  sort  of  machine 
will  increase  your  profits.  We  will  gladly 
give  you  the  full  benefit  of  our  experience. 
We  will  show  you  how  Mills  Machines  have 
made  money  for  others — made  dead  businesses 
live  ones  and  how  they  will  "get  the  money" 
for  you. 

If  you  are  seeking  a  business  here  it  is 
ready  to  your  hand.  A  few  Mills  Machines 
placed  upon  a  percentage  basis  with  other 
merchants  will  make  you  independent.  Just 
a  few  hundred  dollars  to  start  with  put  into 
Mills  Machines  will  make  you  the  master  of 
a  great  big  money  making  enterprise  that  has 
absolutely  no  limit  to  its  possibilities.  En- 
terprising business  men  who  have  gone  into 
this  business  make  all  the  way  from  100,^  to 
500^  and  more  on  the  money  invested  just  as 
sure  and  certain  as  the  sun. 


Read  These  Letters 

They  tell  a  story  that  should  interest  every 
live  business  man. 

The    Punching    Bag    purchased    of    you    for    my    Star 
Theatre  Arcade  paid  for  itself  in  tlie  first  two  weeks. 
J.    B.    PRICE.    Algr.    Star   Theatre. 

Peanut  Vending  Machines  are  giving  the  best  satis- 
faction, their  average  sales  being  about  12i/^  pounds  per 
week,  an  average  of  $2.86  net  profit  per  week  for  each 
machine.  T.   W.   PAGE,   La  Grange,   Ind. 

An  Investment  of  $300,  therefore,  will  yield  an  inde- 
pendent  Income. 

The  Machine  Is  doing  first-class.  Paid  for  itself  the 
first  week.     Yours,     J.   R.   FLORA,   Finley,   No.  Dak. 

In   September,    1894,    I   purchased  of  you   one  of  the    , 
first  Mills  Owl  Machines  you  built  and  paid  $125.     I  had 
the    machine    in   continous   operation   until   March,    1902. 
I  sold  tlie  machine  to  tlie  proprietor  of  a  Grand  Rapids 
hotel.     He  has  run  It  ever  since.     The  machine  paid  me 
an  average  net  revenue  of  $15.00  per  week,  or  a  total  of    / 
$5,700.     In  my  estimat'oa  no  other  machine  ever  manu-.'' 
faetured   can  show  siicli   a  record.  y' 

Signed,    St.    BOORHEM,    Grand    Rapids,    Mich.^/ 

The  Liberty  Bell  Machine  is  a  winner.     It  Is    ,' 
liberal,    which    makes    it    popular.     This    is    a     /' 
principal  feature  for  such   a   machine   must    ^''  Mills 

necessarily  have  a  long  life.  A  machine  ^''  Novelty  Co. 
tliat  gives  satisfaction  to  the  player  ,'171  Mills  Bldg-. 
will  in  the  long  run  earn  the  most  .'  c.hicuso  ifl 
for  the  owner  E.  E  MEELENS,  '  Send  me  at  once 
Osh.   Novelty  Co.,   Oshkosh,   Wis.      y    ^^^j.  ^^^  ^^  ^^w 

Send  today  for  full   inforraa-      ,'    machines  and  special 
tion   about  the  Penny  Arcade       ,'    installment   offer, 
business.    Mills   Trade       ,' 

Stimulators .  and  our  new        ^'  Name  

Time     Payment     Plan.         y' 

/  Address   

Mills  Novelty   Co.    /  I  am  Interested  In   Arcades, 

.   m«i.     mi  /  Amusement   Machines, 

171  Mills  Bldg.   ,'  Trade    Stimulators. 

pi  .  ^^'Cross  oft  those  which  do  not  interest  yon. 

Jll^  ,'      My    business    is 

»'     I    could   Invest   about   $ 
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You  Can  Add  100  Items  a  Minute  with  the  Comp- 
tometer after  you  have  used  it  a  few  months,  and  you  can  do  it 
quicker  and  easier  than  you  now  add  thirty  items  mentally.  The 
Comptometer  is  twice  as  fast  as  any  other  adding  machine.  It  is 
simple  to  leaun  and  easy  to  operate,  and  the  longer  you  use  it  the 
greatersp>eed  you  acquire.  Adds  scattered  items,checks,cross-foot-  ^ 

ings  as  readily  as  straight 
OrDDTOrWerersuBTOA^T^  columns  -  no  writing 

"loAaassBy  Itself V«C^ whatever.  MULTIPUES,  DIVIDES,  SUBTRACTS. 
Practically  any  problem  in  business  computation  can  be  solved  with  the  Comptometer  in  the  time  it  takes  to  write  down 
the  figures  to  get  ready  to  solve  it  mentally.  You  simply  read  the  figures  and  strike  the  keys.  Wilh  a  Comptometer 
you  can  take  a  trial  biJance  daily  as  easy  as  you  balance  your  cash-book.  Wouldn't  it  mean  much  to  you  to  know 
that  your  books  constantly  balance  ?  Try  it  at  our  expanse,  U.  S.  or  Canada.  Write  for  free  trial  offer  and  literature. 
Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  830  North  Paulina  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


THE 

ORIGINAL 


Chocolate 


Other  brands  are  disappointing  for  they  lack  the  smooth- 
ness, and  rich  chocolate  flavor  which  has  made  PETER'S 
The  World's  Favorite  Chocolate 


ANOTHER  COAST  PRODUCT  SHOWS  THE  WAY! 

Violet  Oate  Best 


11 


BREAKFAST  FOOD 

in  the  Land 


T 


THAT'S  WHAT  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  TESTS  PROVE! 
THAT'S  WHAT  rOL^  WILL  SAY! 

COST  NO  MORE  THAN  ORDINARY  OATS 

DEMAND  BEST  VALUE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 

Manufactured  by 

ALBERS  BROS.  MILLING  CO. 


SEATTLE,  WASR 
TACOMA,  WASa 


^^^^f^    MILI^AT    ^^f''"^^^  PORTLAND.  OREGON 
'  'A  I  ways  Fresh  *  *  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Uon't  forgft  to  lOfntloa  Tin*  rarlUr  Monthly  wlii-n  d<>«llng  with  adrnrtlwrs.      It  will   !><•  mi|ir.-<la(«l. 
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CAMP  GUIDE  SENT  FREE 

A  flOOIf  full  to  the  brim  of  camp  secrets,  every  person  who  takes  an  outing  should  know. 
Sent  absolutely  free  to  every  reader  of  Pacific  Monthly  who  inquires.  This  complete  camp 
guide  is  sent  in  connection  with  our  new  1909  catalog  of  tents  and  canvas  specialties.  The 
camp  guide  tells  you  everything  you  ought  to  know — how  to  make  camp — where  to  make 
it — what  rations  to  take  along — what  implements,  cooking  utensils — how  best  to  sleep — 
how  to  have  the  same  solid  comfort  in  camp  that  you  enjoy  in  your  own  home  with  the 
added  delightof  forest,  stream  and  all  outdoors.  Ask  for  this  great  FREE  Camp  Guide  today. 

#*^  MUf  O9U0S    TTttUIFf       Get  ready  oow  for  this  period  of  pleasure.    Prepare  p7-opeWy  by  fi  rst 

"^*  ■»■  ■^"  "W IW     m  ••  WSia         sending  for  our  new  1909  Camp  Guide  and  Catalogue  which  is  absolutely 

MFMf*MTrMf%U    TTtlUMFW       free  at  your  request.    This  new  catalogue  brings  to  your  home  for  seleo 
»  ^*  m^^B  *  m  «#ffW     •  mMWmmmm         tion  the  entire  line  of  Tents  and  Canvas  Specialties  of  the  largest  manu- 

facturer  of  canvas  goods  in  the  country.    This  catalogue  enables  you  to  select  inC 

exact  accordance  with  your  wisheB.  as  every  conceivable  form  of  tent  and  weight  and 

style  of  material  is  listed.    This  catalogue  protects  you  absolutely  against  frauds  which 

now  exist  In^canvas  goods.    If  you  will  study  this  catalogue  carefully  you  will  never 

again  buy  a  "marlset  grade"  tent  (made  only  to  sell)  or  other  canvas  goods  from  the  small 

Stock  of  a  small  dealer.  This  catalogue  will  convince  you  at  once  of  the  great  advantage 
of  buying— not  from  the  retailer  or  even  the  wholesalei^  but  from  the  lar- 
gest manufacturer  with  unequaled  equipment,  whose  stamp  on  any  article 
means  absolute  reliability  and  highest  quality.  This  cataloeue  will 
save  you  money  on  any  canvas  article.    For  instance 

lifok  at  These  Wonderfully  Low  Prices 


$1.50 


forthis  gpn- 
nine  Indian 
Wigwam,    4 

ft.  high,  5  ft.  in  diameter,  com- 
plete with  tripod, decorated  with 
genuine  Indian  desitrns.  Tiie 
best  tent  ever  made  for  lawn  use 
and  for  children.  Greatest  bar- 
gain offered. 


$4.80 


per- 


for 

feet    7 
wall      tent 
&5  shown  here.     Made  of  the  best 
quality  of  8-ounc©  single  fill- 
duck.      Cut    perfectly- 
made  perfectly,  and  will 
give  excellent  service  on 
longcamping  trips.  It  isa 
rareandwouderf  ul  value. 


$1.50 


Is  complete  and  we  offer  excep- 
tional values.  Our  flaps  must  not 
be  compared  with  ordinary  flag« 
■old  by  most  dealers  and  depart- 
ment Btores.  Ours  are  the  leaders. 
A4  AA  boy8onrBtiperlor"Peep- 
VX«^V  le8«"woolBuntlngFlag, 
Blze3ft.wlde,  6ft.Ioag.  Otberslzea 
at  proportionately  low  prices. 
Every  body  sUouM  own  agoodflag. 


<t»  1  ^  i\  buys  our 
rh  I  r>  II  "solid  Com. 
yP  M.  %  \J  \J  fort"  fancy 
champion  stripe  canvas  Ham- 
mock, with  full  balance.  A  great 
bargain  in  a  perfect  and  beauti- 
ful hammock.i 

for  a  Carrol  I 

Adjustab  le 

Window 
Awning.    Kits  any   size  window  I 
and  made  of  f  ancidnplex  stripe.  [ 
Easily  erected,    very  attractive  | 
and  will  keep  your  house  de- 
lightfully cool. 

Tibese  mro  only  m  few  ttf  hundfedm    and      ^^ 
hundred*  of  bargain*  Hated  In  our  new       ^^ 
catalogue  and  Comp  lete  Camp  Guldem 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE  CAMP  GUIDE  AND   .^  Free 
CATALOG,    WRITE  TODAYa    ro?e'ford"<i\Se?'ff.?rg^",oyr  coupon 

Even  it  you  are  not  going  camping  this  year  you  MA  Y  go  camping  sometime.    And  when  you     ©"^^r      H.  CH ANNON 
DO  enjoy  this  greatest  of  all  outdoor  pleasures,  be  sure  that  you  know  ffOllf  to  «i  joy  itMop.   .^^^  COMPANY 

,erly.  Besuretoknowjustwhattodo  tomakeyourcamp  PCWFtCr,  _^^^^  ♦  ,.,,«t 

and  be  sure  that  you  have  the  BEST  tent  and  the  BEST  accessaries    ^"^^     Department  141 S 
for  the  LEAST  money.    The  free  Channon  Camp  Guide  and  Cata-   ^^r^    Market  4  Randolph  Sts., 
loguetdlsyouallfromstart  to  finish.  WRITE  FOR  IT  NOWl   ^^^^  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

TEAR  OFF  THE  COUPON 

and  send  It.    Just  fill  In  your  name  and  address  and  mail  to 
us.    The  Camp  Guide  and  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  you  the 
same  day  your  inquiry  comes.    Ask  for  the  catalogue     ^ 
and  Camp  Guide  anyway.    Reading  it  will  be  helpful 
to  anyone  who  enjoys  outings,  even  if  you  don't  want 
a  single  article  listed.   Send  the  coupon  today. 

H.Channon  Compan>^    ^ 

DepLl4i5,  Market  and  Randolph  Streets,  CtilGAGO  < 


DoQ't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertlserB.    It  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  Equivalent 
of  the  "Pay  Envelope" 

When  a  man  is  incapacitated  by 
illness  or  accident,  is  the 

Income 
Insurance 

represented  by  our  Popular  Premium 
Policy,  a  broad,  economical  kind  of 
insurance  which  has  no  equal  as  a 
"worry  saver."  Assures  payment  of 
doctor's  bills,  expenses,  "and  a  little 
besides.'*  No  physical  examination 
required.    Payments  sure  and  prompt. 

Is  a  life  insurance  in  case 
of  death  by  accident 

AgenU  Wanted  Everywhere 

Fill  oat  anJ  rmturn  coupon  balow  for 
furlhar  particulart. 

Empire  State  Surety  Company 

84  William  Street,  New  York 


Offiemt  in  all  important  Citima 


Name 


AddKM 
.  Pao-Ma 


These     shoes     of     sto 
with  leather  uppers,   nit 
the      most     wonderful 
working      shoes      in 
existence. 

So  economical 
that  one  pilr  will 
outlast  three  to 
six      pairs      of      all- 


.  Pec, 

4,  1!XW. 

Others 

pending. 

FREE 

Write  today  for 

Book,  "Tlie  Sole 

of  Steel."  or  order 

a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes. 


leather  slioes— saving  $5  to  $10  of  your  shoe  money  In 
a   year. 

So  absolutely  waterproof  that  yon  can  work  In  mud 
and  slnsh  without  getting  wet  feet  and  consequent  colds 
and   rheumatism. 

So  light  and  restful  tiiat  your  feet  never  ache  or 
mister  or  swell.  Ko  shapely  tliey  cannot  cause  corns. 
And  they  cost  less  tliiii  leather  shoes! 

How  Steel  Shoes  Are  Made 

The  soles  and  an  Inch  aI)ove  tlie  sol-?s  are  stamped 
ont  of  a  special  light,  thin,  rust-resisting  steel.  One 
piece  of  steel  from  toe  to  heel!  The  sotes  are  pro- 
tected from  wear  by  adjustable  steel  rivets,  which  give 
a  firm  footing.  Rivets  can  easily  be  replaced  when 
partly  worn  off.  Fifty  extra  rivets  cost  only  .'{0  cent« 
and  will  keep  your  shoes  In  good  rei)alr  for  at  le-ist 
two  years.     No  other  repairs  are  ever  necessary. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  the  very  best  quality  of  soft, 
pliable,  waterproof  leatlier,  riveted  to  the  steel  and 
reinforced  wliere  wear   Is  greatest. 

Steel  shoes  are  lighter  than  all-leather  work  sho«8. 

The  rigid  steel  soles  prevent  the  slioes  from  warpin); 
and  twisting  out  of  shape.  No  "half-solIng"  or  patch- 
ing! 

Steel  Shoes  have  thick,  springy,  Ilalr  Insoles,  which 
add   to  ease  of  walking — absorb  perspiration   and   odor>. 

Insoles  easily  removed,  cleaned  and  dried  each  niglit. 

Wear  "Steels"— Save  Doctors'  Bills 

All  cliissos  of  worklngmen  can  avoid  colds,  rheuma- 
tism, stiffness,  blistered,  sore  and  aching  feet  by  wear- 
ing Steel  Shoes.  Tliey  keep  the  feet  dry,  warm  and 
comfortable  under  all  circumstances.  Tire  saving  In 
medicine  and  doctors'  bills  will  pay  for  Sfeel  Shoos  many  , 
times  over.      Water  cannot   saturate   "Steels." 

Steel  Shoes  Give  Most  for  the  Money 

Sizes  5  to  12 — 6  in.,  9  in.,  12  in.  and  16  in.  high 

Steel  Siiors,  0  Inches  liiirh.  $2.50  a  pair,  are  better 
than   the  best   all-leather  $^J>0  slioes. 

Steel  Shoes,  6  Inches  high  extra  grade  of  leather, 
$3.00,  excel  any  $4.r)0  all-leather  shoes. 

Steel  Slioes,  0  Inches  high.  $3..')0  a  pair,  are  better 
than  the  best  all-leather  $."i.00  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  Inches  high,  $.'(.00  a  pair,  are  better 
than  the  best  all-leather  $0.00  shoes. 

Steel  Shoes,  10  Inches  high,  $0.00  a  pair,  are  better 
than   the  Irest  Hll-lenther  shoes  regardless  of  cost. 

One  Pair  of  "Steels"  Will  Outwear  3  to  6 
Pairs  of  Leather  Shoes 


Tlie    eomfort    of    Steel    Shoes     I 
economy     Is     slnipl.v     nstoumlliig! 


ri'innrkable.  Thetr 
rraitlcally  all  the 
wear  comes  on  the  rivets  In  the  bottoms  and  the  rivets 
can  lie  rcidaced  very  easily.  Don't  sweat  your  fei>t  tn 
rubber  b<H>is  or  torture  them  In  rough,  bard,  twl«"Pd, 
sbnpeless  leather  shoe*.  Order  Steel  Slioes  todaj.  SIses, 
6  to  12. 

Guaranteed  at  Represented 

W*  Jltronglv  recoinnicnd  tln»  OItu-Ii  liiirli  nt  $.T  |>er 
pair,  or  ninr'h  at  »;;.r.o,  as  they  give  the  best  satis- 
faction  for  general   service. 

In  ordering,  state  slse  shoe  you  wear,  Knclose  $n  for 
0-Inch  siw,  and  Ibe  lM<st  and  most  comfortable  working 
shoe  you  ever  wore  will  iirotniiily  l>o  slil|>i>ed  to  yon. 
Your  money  refuniled  wlllioiif  delay  If  the  shoes  ar« 
not    found   exactly    as   reiiresiiitcd.      Send   tcnlay!     * 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  126,   RACINE,  WIS. 

Canadian  Branch.  TORONTO,  CANADA 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  I'aclflc  Monthly  when  dealing  wUh  adT.rtls.>rs.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Holland 


Save  the 

difference 

Brenlin  will  outwear 
three  ordinary  shades 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  every  yezu" 
because  shades  have  to  be  replaced  after  very 
little  wear. 

Brenlin  is  made  without  filling  of  any  kind. 
There  is  nothing  about  it  to  crack. 


A  BRENUN  SHADE 


This  difference  in  material  maizes  the  difference  in  Wear. 

And     Brenlin     really_    shades.        It     doesn't     show     shadows     like     Holland. 

It  vifon't  wrinkle — won't  fade. 

Brenlin     is     made    in     edl     colors,     ivory    white,     cream,     »»cru,    reds, 

etc.,  and  Brenlin  Duplex,  light  one  side,  dark  on  the  other. 
:  HD  p*  ^s. :  f  :  M  IS  perforated  in  the  edge  of  every  yard.  Be  sure  it  is  there.  It  is  your 
protection  :— • :.  \l— !  "H  £_i  l^  against  shades  that  look  like  Brenlin  when  new,  but  do  not  wear.  Write 
for  samples  and  names  or  dealers  in  your  city.  If  no  dealer  in  your  city  has  it,  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied.     Write  today.  CHAS.  W.  BRENEMAN  &  CO..  2067-2077  Reading  Road.  CINCINNATI 


Opaqne  Shade 


The 


7  foot  shade,  38  in. 
wide,  complete 
With  best  roller,  $1.00. 
Other  sizes  in  pro- 
portion. 


Patented  1906.     Trade  Mark  Registered. 

Really  shades  and  wears 


u  want  more  income  now?-Spare  time  will  do 

Do  you  want  to  add  to  your  present  earnings  and  still  keep  your  present  position? 
Are  you  ready  to  test  a  new  business  that  will  make  you  independent,  but  which 
will  take  your  entire  time  ONLY  when  vou  are  satisfied  that  it  is  PERMANENT, 
that  it  is  DEPENDABLE  and  that  ft  will  PAY  YOU  BETTER  than  your 
present  work  ?    THEN  INVESTIGATE  THIS  NEW  BUSINESS 

That's  all  I  ask — investigate.  The  evidence  is  yours  for  the  asking:.  The  facts  and 
figures — the  absolute  proof  of  every  claim  made  is  published  in  a  new  booklet,  called 
the  "TESTIMONY  BOOK"— sent  free.  Here  are  just  a  few  extracts  from  it.  Full 
addresses  of  all  are  given  in  the  book. 

"In  less  than  60  days,  SPARE  TIME,  my  commissions  were  $68.27"  writes  Frank  R.  North-  ' 
rup,  Des  Moines.  "In  SPARE  TIME  only,  Ihave  earned  $110  in  less  than  two  months" 
Bays  Henry  Bickner,  Jr.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  "Working  evenings  and  spare  time,  my  com- 
missions amounted  to  $165  the  first  three  months",  writes  C.  W.  Huttel,  Pa. 

WnfA  f^i^air  for  free  "POINTERS  ON  THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS" 

YY  riie  lOaay  and  this  new  book.  Address. 

AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE,    246  State  Street,    DETROIT,  MICH. 


Shryer,  President 


A  Really  SAFE  Refrigerator 

The  Monroe  is  the  only  refrigrerator    found  today  in  alarge  majority  of  the 
with  inner  walls,  made  In  one  piece    very  best  homes  in  the  United  States, 


from  unbreakable  solid  porcelain  an 
Inch  thick  with  all  corners  rounded. 
no  cracks  or  crevices  anywhere.  It 
never  corrodes— as  metal  lined  re- 
frigerators do,   and  will  not  check 


Monroe  Refrigerator  or  any- 
thiiiK  like  it  from  any  dealer  or 
asent.    We  sell  direct  to  you  only. 


also  in  ourleadingrhospitals  and  sani- 
tariums. The  health  of  the  whole  fam- 
ily is  safegruardedby  the  use  of  a  Mon- 
roe Refrigrerator.  Nothing:  anything 
like  The  Monroe  or  any  where  so  grood 
craze"  like    ^^t>^    ^M^   ^  «%  can  be  bougrht  in 

tile.  It,  alone,  JT  |iC  mM^^m^m^,^^  ^^  any  store.  It  is 
can  be  steril-  Bl^fl^  in  Cl  lIT^alff*^  sold  direct  from 
ized  and  made    ^^    '  ab  Jik^^JkBiA  \^^i^     factory   to   you. 

germlessly  clean  in  an  Instant  by  You  save  dealer's  profit.  Thus  gret  a 
simply  wiping:  out  with  a  cloth  good  refrigreratorin  The  Monroe  for  the 
wrungr  from  hot  water.  Every  time  price  the  dealer  would  chargre  for  a 
'it  is  washed  it  becomes  In  reality  cheap,  insanitary  article.  To  learn  all 
anew  refrigrerator.  For  these  rea-  about  this  wonderful  refrigrerator,  why 
sons  The"Monroe"ls  installed  in  itissomuchbetterandhowitissoldon 
the  best  flats  and  apartments,  occu-  60  Days  Free  Trial,  ask  for  our  handsome, 
pied  by  people  who  care— and  is    fully  illustrated  catalogrue— today. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO.,  StationH,  Cincmnati,  0. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  odvertiscrs.     It  will  be  appreciated. 


PACIFIC  MONTHLY— AD VERTISIXG  SECTIOX. 


CRYSTAL 


(^  5'>  Sealed  Boxes  On[y !  •  Best  Sugar fyr  Tea  3 ff(/ Coffee f*  By  Grocers  Everywhere!  '^^ 


Get  •*  Improved,  "  no  tacks  required  Wood  Rollers 

Tin  Rollers 

ARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label  for  your  protection. 


INCORPORATE   IN  ARIZONA  advantages  are  worth  thousands 

No  tax  in  Arizona.  No  stock  subscriptions  required  before  incorporating.  Any  kind  of  stock  may  be  issued  and  paid 
up  in  property,  services  or  leases.  Transact  business  anywhere.  Stockholders  exempt  from  company  liability.  No 
public  statement  and  no  books  need  be  kept  for  public  inspection  anywhere,  IF  INCORPORATED  IN  ARIZONA. 
President  Stoddard,  FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  ARIZONA,  was  for  years  officially  in  charge  of  incorporating  busi- 
ness and  is  resident  agent  for  many  thousand  companies.  All  blanks,  law,  by-laws  and  particulars  free.  Companies 
incorporated  on  receipt  of  reasonable  deposit  on  account  and  telegram  stating  name,  capital,  shares,  time  annual  meeting 
and  authorized  debt.  Reference :  Any  bank  '"  Arizona. 

STODDARD  INCORPORATING  COMPANY.  Box  8E.  PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 


LADD  &  TILTON  BANK 


PORTLAND.  OREGON 

Established    1859 
OLDEST  BANK  ON  THE  PACIHC  COAST 


Capital  Fully  Paid    .     .     . 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 


$1,000,000M 
500,000,00 


OFFICERS : 

W.  M.  LADD,  President  R.  S.  HOWARD.  Jr..  Asst.  Cashier 

EDWARD  COOKINGHAM.  Vice-Pres.    J.  W.  LADD.  Asst.  Cashier 

W.  H.  DUNCKLEY.  Cashier  WALTER  M.  COOK.  Asst  Cashier 


Interest  paid  on  Time  Deposit*  and  Savings  Accounts. 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Firms,  Q>rporations  and  Individuals  solicited.     We  are  prepared  to 

furnish  depositors  every  facility  consistent  with  good  banking. 


l>ou't   f./fgit   lo  Uioutlou  Tbu   I'uclflc  Moulbl^r    wbcu  dialing   with   «<lv.i  llwrg.      It    will   Ih«   a|U)riHliil«il. 


PACIFIC  MONTHLY— ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


^^UR  new  and 

beautiful  cata- 
log shows  our  complete  line 
We  want  you  to  have  it — 
TRADE  write  for  it. 


Harrington  s-^CHARDSON  Arms  Ca 

518   ParkAve.^Vbrcester,Mass. 


Swift  and  Silent 


Safe  and  Strong; 
Gasoline  Motor  Builder. 


15  •  ^\  _^   T\         *     ^    Mannfactnred  ^Complete  by  tLe   Pioneer 

rierCe  rower  UOneS  14ft.Speed7miles,$75—16ft.  speed 7imiles,$87.50 

PIERCE  Dories  are  noiseless,  speedy  and  so  simple  the  boys  and  girls  can  operate  them.  The  14  ft. 
dory  will  carry  5  people,  has  3  seats,  as  pictured  above.  The  16  ft.  dory  has  4  seats  and  will  carry  7. 
All  are  made  stiff,  strong  and  staunch.  Motor  works  on  the  water,  preventing  vibration.  _  Weight  is 
little  more  than  that  of  a  strong  row  boat.    Costs  what  a  good  row  boat  did  a  few  years  ago.    Ideal 

for  hunting  W  r,,a-j,„fpp  P'larct^  Dnrtf^H  ^?  P""^  P^''^^''^  ?^,T^'=3:.  "^^  furnish  free  any 
and  fishing.  ""  UUarailiee  Iierce  UUnCb  defective  part  withm  Five  years.  2  gallons  of 
fuel  will  run  one  18  hours.  For  a  safe,  durable  and  entirely  sea  worthy  small  Dory  nothing  can 
equal  these  14  and  16  ft.  PIERCE  Boats.  We  make  other  boats  up  to  40  ft.  If  interested  send  4  cts. 
13  •  -*  T7  *  /^         10  Erie  Street  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  our  complete  Motor 

1    ler Ce  Hillg^ine  \^0*    Racine,  wis.      Boat  Catalog.   Motor  and  Dory  Catalog  sent  free. 


PATENTS 

'  SECURED   OR    FEE     RETURNED 

Frer  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Send  for  Guide  Book 
and  What  To  Invent,  finest  publication  lor  free  distri- 
bution.   Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  free. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO. 
No.  900  F  Street.  N.  V/..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Fish  WUl  Bite 

like  hungry  wolves  any  season  if  yon 
use  MAOIC-FIGH-LUltE.  Best  bait 
ever  discovered  for  attracting  all  kinds  of  fish. 
If  you  like  to  pull  out  the  finny  beauties  right 
and  left,  and  catch  a  big  string  every  time  you 
o  fishing  don't  fail  to^ry  this  wonderful  bait. 
_lnongh  for  a  whole  seasons  good  fishing  sent 
by  mail  for  25cts.  Perfect  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  Interesting  booklet  and  price  list  ot 
fishermen's  specialties  free.  Write  for  them. 
J.  F.  GB£GOKi:.   Deels  q,      St.  Loois.  Mo 


Don't  forget  t)  mention  Tbo  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.    It  wiU  be  a^/preciated. 


PACIFIC  MONTHLY— ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


You  remember  reading  this  advertiaement  latt 
tTtonth,  don't  you  ? 

Once  again  let  us  remind  you  of  the  necessity  of 
looking  for  the  name  "  Whittall,"  as  indicated  above,  woven 
in  the  back  of  every  rug  or  yard  of  carpet  you  buy. 

Look  carefully — the  name  does  not  show  prominently  in 
some  colors — but  once  you  see  it  you  may  rest  assured  of 
absolute  perfection — not  even  the  slightest  defect  to  develop 
later  and  make  you  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase. 

Every  yard  of  a  "Whittall"  rug  or  carpet  is  pure  wool 
of  the  highest  grade,  colored  with  dyes  subjected  to  the 
severest  test. 

Whittall"  rugs  are  made  for  every  conceivable  purpose 
—many  sizes,  designs,  and  prices.  The  line  comprises  497 
selections  in  1  I  qualities.  Nowhere  can  you  find  a  wider 
range  of  styles  to  fit  any  decorative  scheme. 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  to  see  "Whittall"  rugs  and 
carpets.  Elxamine,  feel  and  subject  thein  to  a  criticsJ  com- 
parison. _  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us 
direct,  giving  his  name. 

We  Mrant  you  to  have  our 

FREE  BOOKLET-SeriesJ 
The  Mark  of  Quality 

It  is  full  of  helpful  suggestions  on  floor  covering.  Write 
for  it  today. 

Whittall's,  29  Brussels  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


^^^m 


*'^'^^) 


A  CARD  of  SUPERIOR 
EXCELLENCE 

If  you  really  realized  the  uniqueness  of  a  book  form  card 
with  smooth  edgts — perfectly  smooth — you  would  send 
for  a  sample  of  our 

Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 

give  us  your  order  and  never  again  use  any  other  card. 
Vou  will  look  in  vain  for  any  indication  of  the  card  hav- 
ing been  detached.  Our  patent  method  makes  the 
detached  edge  just  as  smooth  as  the  other  edges. 

Send  for  a  Sample  Tab 
and  make  a  personal  test. 

OUR  SMART 
CARD  IN  CASE 


The  JOHN  B.W^IGGINS  COMPANY 

soli:  mam  JACTlllKKS 

Engravers       Die  Embossers       Plate  Printers 

2-4  EAST  ADAMS  STREET.  CHICAGO 


flfk  AN"  "P*A»»  COMPLETE 
"^      ^>^     iREADYTO 


GRAY  MORS 

Made  In  The  Largest  And  Most 
Up  To  Date  Plant  In  The  World 

DEVOTED  EXCLUSIVELY  TO  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE OF  TWO  CYCLE  HARINE  MOTORS 


41 


'RAINMAKER 


Why  the"Motor  of  Quality?' 

,     ppe_ 

largest  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture 
of  two-cycle  marine  motors  —  •spccuJly  to  build  Gray 
Motors-NOTHING  ELSE. 

Because  we  devote  our  entire  capital  and  anergy  in  the 
endeavor  to  produce  the  best  motor  it  is  possible  to  build. 

Because  we  concentrate  on  this  one  motor. 

Because  we  use  only  the  best  material  money  can  buy. 

3  to  40  H.  P.      Write  for  catalog  and 

GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY 


Then  why  so  low  a  price  ? 


It  is  simply  a  question  of  Quantity.  We  arc  willing  to 
take  a  very  small  margin  on  each  motor  and  our  enormous 
output  gives  us  a  satisfactory  profit  in  the  aggregate. 

The  Gray  Motor  could  not  be  made  any  better  if  it 
cost  you  three  times  as  muck — if  it  were  sold  for  a  higher 
price  we  could  not  sell  enough  to  keep  the  big  plant  busy. 

So  the  great  output  gives  u«  the  low  cost  of  manufacture, 
and  quality  and  low  price  gives  us  the  necessary  market  for 
the  great  output. 

ttory  of  how  thete  motor*  are  made 

38  Leib  Street,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


l)oi|-t    f.,ri'.t    I.I    iiK'iillori    '111.-    I'll.  Hi'-    .\|..i,tlil>-    «li.n    .I.mIIhi;    «Ii1i    :i.|».iIIv 


,,.l.r.-,l,,|.-.l. 
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i4P 


Choose  Your  Oil  As 
You  Would  Your  Car 

Imperfact  lubrication  causes  more  trouble,  more  ^ 
expense,  more  break-downs  than  anything  else  about 
your  car.  There'll  be  no  carbon-deposit  to  foul  the 
the  cylinders  and  spark-slugs,  no  friction,  no  oil- 
troubles  if  you  get 


urolene 


Auto 

Lubricating 


lEROlENE 


'  ZlROTOlomil 


You  can  count  on  perfect  lubrication  at  all  times, 
under  all  conditions,  entire  freedom  from  trouble  with 
carbon  deposits,  and  increased  power  from  your  engine. 

Zerolene  is  made  in  one  grade  only,  for  all  types  of 
cylinders  and  bearings.  Produced  in  only  one  place 
in  the  worid.  Put  up  in  sealed  cans  with  patent  spout 
that  cannot  be  refilled.  Also  in  barrels  for  garage 
trade.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Write  for  book- 
let, "21,000  Miles  With  Zerolene"  Free. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY, 
(Incorporated) 


More  Than  Speed 

The  R-S  Motorcycle  has  all  the  speed 
you  care  to  ride-  speed  to  win  and 
speed  to  spare.  But,  first  of  all,  it  is 
built  for  service,  safety,  comfort  and 
economy. 

R-S  Motorcycle 

Built  and  Tested  in  the  Mountains 

1909  Modelsthe  most  simple,  speedy,  powerful 
and  durable  that  can  be  produced.  We  build  no 
"special"  machines  because  we 
need  none.  Every  R-S  Motor- 
I  cycle  will  do  all  that  any 
'motorcycle  can  do.    Cat- 
alogue free.     Agents 
wanted. 

READING     STANDARD    CO., 
404  Water  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 


Pat  TON'S 

SOLE-PROOr 

Floor  Coatings 


are  tough,  wear-resisting,  colored  varnishes,  hard 
enough  to  stand  the  constant  rubbing  of  footwear. 
For  putting  new  life  into  old  furniture  they  are 
just  the  thing.  If  you  have  an  old  chair  or  table 
that  is  scratched  or  marred,  refinish  it  with  Sole- 
Proof.     Use  Sole-Proof  on  linoleum. 

And  then  with  the  Sole-Proof  Graining  Outfit, 
even  an  amateur  can  get  natural  wood  effects 
with  ease. 

Sole-Proof  Coatings  are  sold  in  ten  colors  by 
reputable  dealers  whose  business  existence 
depends  upon   the  quality  of   their  wares. 

FREE  SAMPLE— Write  for  beautiful  color  card  and 
booklet  and  if  you  enclose  10c  to  cover  packing  and 
postage,  we  will  aend  a  free  sample  can — enough  to 
fini«h  a  chair. 

PATTON  PAINT  CO. 

323  Lake  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advntlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  Superiority 

of  the 
ATLAS  JAR 

The  "ATLAS"  brand  of  jars,  whether 
Mason  or  E-Z  Seal,  are  the  only  preserving 
jars  on  which  the  housewife  can  place  abso- 
lute reliability. 

They  are  made  of  glass  especially  pre- 
pared to  stand  great  heat.  Tlicy  are  extra 
strong  at  the  top  where  the  greatest  strain 
conies.     The 

ATLAS 

E-Z  Seal  Jar 

(LigMning  Itimmingt) 

it  machine  made,  and  therefore  smoother 
finish  than  old  style  jars  with  ground  tops. 
This  jar  has  a  wide  mouth  which  permits 
the  preserving  of  large  fruits  whole.      The 

ATLAS  Special  Mason 

i(  alao  a  wi<lr-moulh  jar.  Whatever  jar  you  buy 
— beaure  it's  an  ATI.AS— "Atln»"  uieaus  quality. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  mipply  tlic!ic  jarH,  gend 
tu  $.?,  and  we  will  express  prepaid  thirty  (30) 
qunrt  size  Atlas  V.-7.  Skal  Jars  to  any  town 
having  an  office  oT  the  Adams  or  U.  8.  Express 
Co.,  within  the  States  of  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, West  VirRinia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
or  Michigan,  or  we  will  quote  delivery  prices  in 
other  portions  of  the  United  Btiites  by  freight 
or  express. 

A  Book  ol  Preserving  Recipes 

Rent  fme  to  rtPTj  woihaii  who  wtida  iii  ihr  iisme  Of 
tier  grm-er,  lUtlng  wlietltcr  or  not  h«  irllii  Atlaa  Jsri. 

HAZEI^ATLAS  GLASS  CO^  Wheellog,  W.  Va. 


SATISFIEX)  CUSTOMERS 


to  the  buyer  of  a  niarino  ciiK'nc  a 
is  ninkinic  t:'>*xl  Ono  of  our  rti>t<i 
^I  kaTf  iM^en  iiHinft  one  of  jour  mil 
have  not  had  the  W%h\  Irnuhle  of  i 


iiti\o  pnn.f  ttmt  an  enrinc 


iw-  f>nirine<«  the  pait  twniea*«»%, 
ii3r  b  nd.  or  have  I  even  had  It 


(ifrhten  a  holt.     Am  more  than  wal  -firfl  with  the  piirfhase.  and  am 
intendinfp  to  buy  one  of  your  larpi-r  entfini'i*  for  the  n«ii  Hennon." 

REGAL  MARINE  ENGINES 


h.-ive  tllo  .lc|H'n.l:il)lo  c|u;illtlfS 
th.it  iiKikc  in.'t.ir  Ixi^itinK  a  pli>a- 
s.lro.  ■riu-yHroina.lofr..ni3H. 
P  to  4r)  H  I'  and  fr..irl  2  U)  4 
cyliiulors  P..silivoliiliri.:iti..ii, 
inech!iliical'»i>or;it«Ml  \  :il\  ej-.r-m- 
servative  rating — tlicsuiieafew 
of  Re^al  Enjcino  features  that 
make  our  customers  —  Satisfied 
Custnnicrs.  Got  a  copy  of  onr 
new  catalogue  No  19  —  it  con- 
tains intcrestins  facts 

Regal  Gamliiie  EaciBc  Co. 

55  Wcat  Frmrl  »t.       Coldvstrr,  Micb. 


Pioneer  Perfect  Frames 

purtaure  106  Standard 

of  Boat  Construction  We  do  all  tin-  hard 
part  for  you  Every  frame  is  set  up  by  an 
expert  Ixiat  huildcr.  tnied  and  tested 
before  taking  apart  for  shipment  All  riljs 
are  bent  to  exaet  shape,  fitted  and 
beveled  for  plaiikiiigr.  >ot  a 
shaving  n€»ed  l)e  taken  off  any- 
where. With  every  frame,  wc  furnish  all 
necessary  patterns,  illustrations  and  in- 
striU'tinnsfi»rbuildinK  the  completed  birtit. 
Every  piece  is  nnmliored  Anyone  can 
reasm-iiible  them.  We  also  fumtsb 
when  desired  every  part  and  thing 
necessary  to  complete  the  l>oat  ready  for  the  water  We  will 
furnish  frames  and  paits  for  any  kind  of  mfKlern  boat.  Our  boats  are  in 
service  in  every  civilized  country.  The  U.  S.  Government  is  among  our 
patrons.  Our  frames  and  material  to  finish  will  save  you  TWO-THIRDS 
THE  COST  of  a  similar  completed  boat.  The  saving  on  frcinht  alone  is 
very  irreat.  Write  fi'r  Free  Catalog  or  send  25c  for  104-paK'e  Hoat 
litilUlerN'  Ituok— 3IK)  illustrations.  Batlsfaetloii  (jiiarantee<I 
or  Money  KefuiKled. 

PIONEER  BOAT  k  PATTERN  CO..  Wharf  378,  BAY  CITY,  MICHIGAN 

Send  for  our  free  Boat  Book 

Do  not  think  of  buying  a  launch  until  you 

our  Pour  Launch 


Bargains 


Only  $121   for 

tluscomplete  16-foot 
,       ,,  launch.       2 '2    H.    P. 

Kuaraiiteed.self-startingen^ne.  $144for9'i  mile  per 
hour  Speedway."  $  1  53  for  canopy  topped"  Winner  " 
*  160  for  Auto-topped  3  H.P."Comfort.'  All  16  feel  in 
lenBth.  Engine  result  of  30  years  experience.  Weedless 
■wheel  and  rudder.  Shipped  immediately.  Money  back  if 
not  as  represented.  Send  i>ostal  for  our  handsome 
catalogue  today^it's  a  gem. 
C.  T.  WRIGHT  ENGINE  CO. 
705  WukiodMSL,  GrtcnnOt.  Mick 


A  Safe  Investment 

is  one  that  brings  adequate  returns  for  the 
money  invested.  Thousands  of  letters 
from  satisfied  advertisers  attest  the  merits 
of  The  Pacific  Monthly  as  a  safe  and  profit- 
able medium  to  reach  the  buying  public. 
It  helps  others  make  money.  It  can  help 
you.     Write  for  terms. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Co. 

Portland,  Oregon 


YENTRILOaUISN 

Learned  by  any  Han  or  Boy  at  flomo.    Bmall  coat.   Bend 

today  Scent  atamp  for  nartlotilara  and  tinnif. 

O.  A.BBITII,ROOM|tOO-MM  klUXTILUI  AT..rKOBU,Ulis 


Don't  forget  to  mention  TIjc  Pa^lOc  Motitbly  when  il-uUiig  with  ii<lT(rlla.rn.     It  will  Ih-  npi.rrrlatcd. 
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'A  T^echanical  T^asterpiecc 


THirty-Two  Suburban,* 2400 


Value,  Not  Venture 

The  marked  mechanical  perfection,  the  unusual  durability,  and  the 
thorough  dependability  of  Marmon  cars  have  never  been  questioned  by 
well  informed,  experienced  motorists.  For  over  fifty  years  its  manufac- 
turers have  enjoyed  a  world-wide  reputation  as  builders  of  high  grade 
mechanical  products. 

These  facts  will  weigh  heavily  with  the  thoughtful  buyer  in  consider- 
ing the  Marmon  "Thirty-tw^o."  Light,  powerful,  and  unsparingly 
equipped,  it  invites  the  most  searching  comparison  w^ith  anything  on 
wheels  at  $3,500  or  less. 

MOTOR,  4  cyl.,  4H  x  4^.  water-cooled.  32-40  H.-P.  Three-point  support  IGNITION,  BoscK 
H.  T.  Magneto,  dual  system.  LUBRICATION,  Marmon  system  of  automatic  force  feed  through  hollow 
crank-shaft.  DRIVE,  straight  line  shaft.  Selective  transmission  and  rear  axle  one  compact  unit,  very 
accessible.  Large  brakes,  effective  and  very  durable.  MATERIALS,  absolutely  the  best  of  everything, 
including  Krupp  and  Chrome  Nickel  Steels.  Hess-Bright  imported  ball  bearings.  TIRES,  Q.  D.,  34  x  4. 
WHEEL  BASE,  112  in.  WEIGHT,  2100  lbs.  EQUIPMENT,  complete  and  high-class.  BODIES, 
sheet  metal.  Touring  car  seats  five ;  Suburban  (detachable  tonneau)  seats  four ;  Roadster  seats  two, 
price,  $2400  f.  o.  b.  Indianapolis.     Also  furnished  as  Coupe  or  Limousine  Town  Car. 

Marmon  "Fifty"  (Seven  Passengers).  50-60  H.-P..  $3750;  f.  o.  h..  Indianapolis 

Nordyke   &    Marmon    Co.    (^issV)    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Standard  JiC/grs.  A-  ^KL.  C.  JHC.  A. 


"Thirly-T'wo"Touring  Car  $2400 


Th;rlv-T,vf"P,.,-.<l-  t,   r   5?400 


ling  Car  In  The  World 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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^E 


The 

OHIO  CAR 

is  Big  Value  for 

$2,0C0 

We  are  building  only  a 
limited  number  of  cars  this    ^^Bm^^i^^^BHH 
year,  but   are   determined 

that  each  one  shall  be  a  reputation  maker.  We 
mean  the  OHIO  to  be  the  leading  car  of  its  type 
—  made  so  by  extraordinary  quality  not  by  forc- 
ing a  heavy  output.  Here  is  what  we  are  giving 
to  make  it  so : 

Motor:  35  horse  power — four-cylinder,  four-cycle,  4'i  inch  bore  by 
4Vj  inch  .stroke;  thermo-syphon  radiation  with  honey  comb  radiator;  integral 
oiling  system;  speed,  4  to  50  miles  an  hour. 

Transmission:  Nickle-stcel  selective  type,  fitted  with  annular  bearings; 
multiple  disc  (copper  and  stcel)clutch;  two  universal  joints  on  drive  shaft. 

Frame:  Reinforced,  cold-rolled  steel,  drop  pattern.  Springs:  Semi- 
elliptic  in  front,  platform  springs  in  rear.  H- heels:  34  i;ich  by  4  inch, 
artillery  pattern,  fitted  with  "Diamond"  quick  detachable  tires.  Wheel  Base: 
110  inches.  Axels:  Crop  forged  "I"  beam  front,  floating  rear.  Brakes: 
12  inch  internal  expanding  emergency  brake;  12  inch  external  contracting 
foot  lever  brake,  Steering  Gear;  Irreversible  type.  Electric  Source:  l,ow 
tension  magneto,  coil  and  batteries. 

Body:  Straight  line  with  mahogany  dash;  very  roomy  five  pa.s.senger 
tonneau  (20  inches  between  seats);  luxuriously  painted  and  trimmed,  heavily 
upholstered  in  finest  grade  machine  buffed  leather. 

Equipment:    I<arge  searchlights,  dash  and  tail  lamps,  and  large  horn. 
Write  today  for  OHIO  Catalog  "T" 

The  Jewel  Carriage  Co.,  Manufacturers 

Elmwood  Station,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TO  DEALERS:     The  OHIO  quality  has  surprised  a'.\  deal- 
er*  who   have    seen   it.     They   are   enthusiastic   and    say 
is  bound  to  be  the  leading  car  of  its  type.     We  want 
only  the  strongest  and  best  agencies  in  each  city. 
Write    today    for    agency   and   allot- 
ment,      tf^  Deliveries    are 
being'     made    now. 


TME 


CAR 

35I1.P 
*2000 


Big  Money  In  Drilling 

Onrnistofnrrt  all  over  thr  Country  are  makine  from  >2S  to  J7S  profit  a  day 
with  the  Cyclone  Drill.     No  business  offers  »uch  big  irturtis  l<ir  ihe  monry  invcsfrd. 
ContracTors  pro»peaori  well  drillrrs.  find  the  Cyclone  Dull  moie  economical. 
iaster  and  caiirt  to  operate  than  any  other. 

We  nuke  Hollow  Rod.  Cable  and  Core  Drills,  to  tnert  every  ner^l 
We  also  make  coinbinatiun  machinci  that  will  handle  any  ot  all  <>(  ilie  iystctns 
equally  well,  s  machine  ttiai  will  enable  you  to  covet  tlie  enute  field  ol  drilhng. 

Cyclone  Drill 

Oaf  DlamorMlite  and  Steel  Sbol  Core  Drills  cut  faster  and  at  a  fraction  of 
the  co«  of  the  old  diamnnd  diillt.  We  sell  Cyclone  Dril'.i  on  an  »..»»  fatmmi 
flitn.  Some  ot  out  cuMomeri  have  made  more  than  the  price  ol  ilie  m  .rli;iie 
within  ont  month.  Ooi  new  tractmn  Ga»oline  machine — <iiily  one  m>dc— i* 
of  pariculat  value  where  fuel  and  water  are  scarce  Send  for  oui  lice  tx><>k»on 
Drilling    and  let  us  know  In  what  branch  of  the  work  you  arc  inirirjcr.l. 

Cyclone  E>rlII  Company,     12  Maia  St..  Orrville,  OhI 

Cbleaa*  Olllo*,  41»  rt»li»r  BulMIn*  


Doo't  forget  to  mpntlon  The  Paclflc  Monthly   when  drnlinK  with  adTiTtlmTS.     It  will   bo  «ppr<<I«te<l. 
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Here  is  a  Strong  Statement 

The  Winton  Six  is  the  best  Purchase  on  the  market. 

We  make  that  statement  absolutely  without  qualification.  We  fully  realize  the 
obligation  upon  us,  as  a  reputable  house,  to  limit  our  statements  to  provable  truth. 
We  realize  that,  since  we  have  had  a  longer  experience  in  mamufacturing  gasoline 
cars  than  has  any  other  American  company,  the  public  will  not  excuse  on  our  part 
any  bombastic  statement  that  might  be  excusable  if  made  by  an  inexperienced  house. 

Therefore,  when  we  say  the  Winton  Six  is  absolutely  the  best  purchase  on  the 
market,  we  expect  you  to  make  no  allowamces  whatever.  We  stand  prepared  to 
prove  what  we  say. 

We  want  you  to  know  about  the  self-starting,  sweet-running,  six-cylinder 


because  it  has  the  peculiar  distinction  of  being  the  only  six  the  world  over  to  which 
a  mammoth  plant,  capable  of  producing  a  half  a  dozen  types  simultaneously,  is  exclus- 
ively devoted. 

We  abandoned  four-cylinder  manufacture  nearly  two  years  ago.  We  could  not 
conscientiously  sell  you  a  four  (except  as  a  second),  because  the  Winton  Six  is  so 
much  better  them  the  best  four. 

We  are  confident  that  if  other  makers  could  equal  the  excellence  of  the  Winton 
Six  they,  too,  would  abemdon  fours  and  make  sixes  exclusively. 

Since  sixes  aure  superior  to  fours  (as  we  can  easily  prove  to  your  satisfaction),  amd 
smce  the  Winton  Six  is  the  only  six  whose  maker  has  absolute  and  undivided  fciith 
in  it,  we  suggest  to  you  the  advisability  of  finding  out  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
this  car  before  you  become  seriously  engaged  in  the  purchaise  of  a  new  automobile. 

Two  sizes — $3000  and  $4500.  Our  literature  is  fully  explanatory.  "Twelve 
Rules  to  Help  Buyers"  and  "TTie  Difference  Between  Price  and  Value"  are 
especially  helpful.     Write  us  today. 


THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO. 

Member  Association  Licensed  Auto.  Mfrs. 
110  BEREA  ROAD..CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Winton  Branch  Houses  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia.Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis,  Seattle,  and  San  Francisco 


non't  fnrffpt.  to  mpiitlon  Thp  Paoifle  Monthly  when  dealing  with  Edvortlsers.     It  will  he  apDreciatod. 
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$500 
Runabout 


REO 


$1000 
Touring  Car 


One  thing  a  motor  car  should  have,  regardless  of  what  you 
pay — ability  to  go  and  come  back. 

And  if  it  does  that  at  less  cost  for  fuel  and  repairs  than 
other  cars — that  is  the  car  you  want  every  time. 

The  REO  has  proven  its  ability  time  and  again  in  Glidden 
Tours  and  numerous  other  endurance  contests.  The  most  con- 
vincing proof,  however,  is  its  daily  use  by  over  20,000  motorists, 

It  proves  its  economy  by  its  well-designed  engine  that  uses 
the  power — not  wastes  it — to  make  ability.  That  means  a  saving 
of  gasoline,  as  thousands  of  users  have  demonstrated. 

You  can't  buy  such  ability,  at  the  price,  in  any  other  motor  car. 

Write  for  descriptive  REO  catalogue 

REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

Western  Distributors 

L.  T.  Shettler,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  California 

J.  W.  Leavitt  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  California 

F.  A  Bennett,  Portland,  Oregon,  Seattle  and  Spokane,  Washington 

and  Boise  City,  Idaho 

Sharmon  Automobile  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

American  Auto  Co.,  Tacoma,  Washington 


Don't  foigi't  to  uii-nlloii  Th*<  Parlflc  Uoiithljr  wlicn  ili'iilliiu  with  odTfrllwrit.     It  will  Ih<  npproclatiHl. 
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The  Car  with  the  Offset  Crank- Shaft. 


A 


Model  Forty-four,  34  H.  P.,  $2,250. 

Spare  Wheel,  with  Inflated  Tire,  Brackets,  and  Tools,  $74.     Magneto,  $150. 

Quality  in  the  Rambler 

That  quality  of  refinement  in  workmanship  and  material 
which  dominates  every  detail  of  the  new  Rambler  is  most 
apparent  when  it  is  compared,  part  for  part,  with  cars  cost- 
ing hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  more. 
The  perfection  of  every  detail  in  the  making  of  this  automo- 
bile can  be  attributed  to  that  infinite  care  and  pride  in  his  work 
which  every  Rambler  mechanic  brings  to  his  individual  task. 
The   selection,    indifferent   to  cost,  of  the  materials  used  and 
the  finished  skill  applied  to  fashioning   each   part   stamps  the 
Rambler  as  a  car  of  character. 

The  Rambler  Spare  Wheel,  Offset  Crank-Shaft,  and  other  exclu- 
sive Rambler  features  are  but  evidences  of  our  constant  effort 
to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  satisfactionof  Rambler  owners. 

May  we  send  you  the  new  Rambler  catalog  or  a  free  copy  of 

the  Rambler  Magazine,  a  monthly  publication  for  owners  ? 

Rambler  automobiles,  $1,150  to  $2,500. 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  &  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


Vranchet  and  Distributing  Agenciti 

Chicaso      Milwaukee      Boston      Cleveland      New  York 

San  Francisco.      Representatives  in  all 

leading  cities. 


THE   CAR   OF   STEADY   SERVICE 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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"Portland  500,000  in  1912" 
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ONLY  FRESH  WATER  HARBOR  ON  THE  PAQHC  COAST 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Portland,  Oregon,  has  decided  to  raise 
$100,000  annually  for  the  next  two  years,  for  a  publicity  campaign 
to  inform  the  people  everywhere  of  the  resources,  opportunities  and 
inducements  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

More  virgin  soil,  greater  wealth  of  timber,  better  for  fruit, 
dairying,  poultry  raising,  stock,  grain,  nuts,  etc.,  than  any  of  the 
remaining  West. 

Portland  offers  good  investments,  opportunities  for  business 
along  many  lines,  factories,  etc.  It  is  healthful,  beautiful  and  de- 
sirable in  every  way  for  a  place  of  residence. 

WATCH  US  GROW 

INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST 


AXaxiJJlS  TBUST  CO.,  :^OS,  32614  Wash- 
ington St.,  Improved  Farms,  Oyster, 
Cranberry   and  Colony  Iiands. 

BBONO-STEEIii:  CO.,  110  Second  St.  Su- 
burban Property  and  Acreasre   Near  City. 

CHAFIir  &  HERIiOW,  332  Cbam.  of  Com.. 
6  and  10  Acre  Tracts  of  Fruit  Iiands. 

■E.  J.  DAI.7,  222-3-4  Failingf  Bldg-.,  Higb- 
Orade  City  Property. 

O.  C.  B.  EIiIiIS  &  CO.,  201  Merchants  Trust 
Bldg.,    Sell   Hotels    and   Booming   Houses. 

J.  O.  EIiBOD,  519  Corbett  Bldg.,  Wheat 
Iiands  and  Close-in  Acreage. 

KAUFMAir  &  MOOBB,  324  i;nmber  Ex- 
change. Oregon  Farms  and  City  Prop- 
erty. 

S.  S.  I.AMOirr  &  CO.,  416  Board  of  Trade, 
Sutherlln  Valley  Fruit  Iiands. 

IC  B.  IiBE.  411  Corbett  Bldtf..  Suburban 
Acres,  Fruit  and  Farm  Iiands. 

TEB  IiBB-BOWSZiBB  CO.,  303-312  Abing- 
ton  Bldg.,  Orchard  Tracts  near  Portland 
planted  and  cultivated. 

MT7BPHT  <C  CASWBX^I.,  230  Stark  St., 
Basiness  Property,  Farm  and  Fruit  Iiands. 


OBEGOK  aCAP  SAI;E.  Full-colored  sec- 
tional map,  60c  Shows  all  grant  lands, 
by  sections.  HTTNTEB  IiAlTD  CO.,  831 
Cham,  of  Com..,  sole  owners. 

OBBGOir  BBAX;  BSTAT:^  CO.,  Orand  Ave. 
and  Miiltnomah  St.,  The  Best  Besidence 
Property  in  the  City. 

POBTIiAND  BEALTY  TBUST  CO.,  106 
Second  St.,  Subdividers  and  Home  Build- 
ers. 

OEOBQE  B.  SCHAIiK,  264  Stark  St.,  High- 
Class  Beal  Estate. 

JOHN     P.      SHABKET     COMPAinr,      122 '  j 

Sixth    St.,    Sellers    of    High-Class     Subdi- 
visions. 

SMITH  &  EVEBETT,  309-10  Failing  Bldg., 
All  Classes  City  Property  and  Invest- 
ments. 

SWEET-HEAB-I.EMCKE,  Fifth  and  Alder 
Sts.,    City   and   Bnuch   Property. 

GEO.  E.  WAOOONEB,  923  Board  of  Trade. 
Exclusive  Dealer  In  Apple  and  Walnut 
Iiands. 

WAI.NUT    GBOVS    CO.,    228  Stark    St.,    5 

acre   3-year-old   groves   for  sale   on  easy 

terms.      WiU     cultivate     6  years.      Pre* 

l>ookleti 


VOBTI.AND   COMMEBCIAIi  CI.UB. 


I>on't   forgft  to   iiK-iitlon  Tbu   I'acillc  Muiitlily    uticii  UfHiliig   with   uilvi>rlliH>r«.      It   Mill   Im>  aptircflatvd. 
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$50,000  PROFIT  IN  ONE  YEAR 

Realty  Associates  of  Portland  Sell  Bennett  Building  for  $150,000,  Making  50%  on  the  Investment 

This  property  was  purchased  a  year  ago  for  $100,000  and  sold  a  few 
days  ago  for  $150,000  besides  producing  a  satisfactory  income  from 
rentals  during  the  year. 

This  transaction  shows  how  the  average  investor,  who  is  unable  him- 
self to  purchase  centrally  located  income-producing  property,  may  in- 
vest his  surplus  funds  in  any  amount  and  share  in  the  profits  realized  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  invested. 

Our  association  is  organized  for  permanent  investment  only,  and 
upon  the  same  plan  that  has  created  all  great  real  estate  fortunes.  We 
refer  to  the  400  and  more  investors  in  our  bonds,  knowing  that  they  are 
more  than  satisfied  and  will  recommend  the  investment. 

We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  realty  values  in 
Portland  are  now  very  conservative,  but  with  the  rapid  increase  in  popu- 
lation that  is  now  going  on,  the  influx  of  capital  and  business,  values  will 
be  very  much  higher  in  the  near  future.  The  tide  of  immigration  is 
rapidly  flowing  to  Oregon  and  Portland,  the  metropolis,  wnll  always 
be  the  chief  city,  with  250,000  square  miles  of  tributary  territory  of 
which  it  is  the  logical  trading  center  and  the  products  of  which  territory 
reach  it  by  a  water  grade. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  significant  facts  that  point  to  the  future 
greatness  of  Portland  and  make  it  a  city  for  safe  investment  in  its 
realty. 

We  now  offer  to  investors,  both  large  and  small,  the  opportunity  to 
join  us  in  taking  advantage  of  investments  constantly  arising  in  income- 
producing  real  estate  in  the  City  of  Portland,  and  thereby  share  in  the 
profits  to  be  realized  on  the  steadily  increasing  values  and  the  regular 
income  derived  therefrom. 

We  offer  a  safe,  conservative  and  profitable  channel  for  investment 
to  persons  who,  alone,  could  not  take  advantage  of  such  offers.- 

Our  books  are  now  open  for  subscriptions  to  Series  No.  2,  of  $500,000 
preferred  dividend  and  profit-sharing  bonds  with  the  assurance  that  the 
same  earnest  care  and  judgment  that  has  been  exercised  in  the  past 
will  be  so  exercised  in  the  future: 

Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Association  are :  R.  D.  Inman,  President, 
President  Inman-Poulsen  Lumber  Co. ;  M.  C.  Banfield,  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, President  Banfield- Vesey  Fuel  Co. ;  Geo.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  Second 
Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  George  Lawrence  Co.;  Amedee 
M.  Smith,  Third  Vice-President,  President  Western  Clay  Manufacturing 
Co. ;  T.  D.  Honeyman,  Treasurer,  President  Honeyman  Hardware  Co, ; 
Arthur  C.  Emmons,  Secretary,  General  Counsel  United  Railway  Co.; 
Geo,  E.  Chamberlain.  United  States  Senator  for  Oregon;  Charles  E. 
Swigert,  President  Pacific  Bridge  Co.;  R.  L.  Sabin,  Secretary  Merchants 
Protective  Association;  H.  A.  Sargent,  Pacific  Coast  Manager  Simonds 
Manufacturing  Co. 

For  full  information  call  or  write  for  our  booklet  giving  full  par- 
ticulars. 

REALTY  ASSOCIATES  OF  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

COMMEIRCIAJL  CLUB  BUILDING  CORNER  FIFTH  AND  OAK  STREETS 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with   advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Route  of  the  de  luxe 


North  Coast 
Limited 

Daily  service  from  Portland,  Tacoma  and 
Seattle,  via  Spokane,  to  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  with  direct  connection  for  Duluth, 
Superior,  Chicago  and  all  points  east. 

The  Scenic  Highvs^ay  through  the  Land 
of  Fortune  to  the  East  is  the 

Northern  Pacific 
Railway 

Three  fine  daily  trains  to  the  Twin  Cities.     Fast  daily 
train  to  Kansas  City.    Through  service  to  St  Louis.    Visit 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

Season  June  5  to  Sept.  25,  1909 

All  about  the  trip  in  '"Eastward  through  the  Storied  North- 
west," illustrated  and  free  upon  request. 

A.  D.  Charlton,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent 
Portland,  Oregon 

Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  Seattle,  June  1  to  October  16 

Annual  Rose  Festival,  Portland.  June  7  to  12,  1909 

National  Irrigation  Congress,  Spokane,  August  9  to  14,  1909 

Rainier  National  Park  and  Paradise  Valley,  by  aalo  or  rail  from  Tacoma  June  1  to  Oct.  1 


Don't   forget  to  n»iitl.m  TJio  VarWe  Montblr  whon  dnallnR  wtth   ndvorttsor^.      It   «n   l-   nppr.- Intisl. 
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U.S.  GOVERNMENT 
LAND 


IN 


Famous  Snake  River  Valley.  Idaho 

(TWIN  FALLS  SECTION) 

Fifty  thousand  acres  of  choice  fruit  and  farm  lands,  segregated  by 
the  General  Government  under  the  Carey  Land  Act,  will  be  thrown 
open  to  entry  and  settlement,  in  the  Dietrich  Tract,  on  the  Main 
Line  of  The  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad.  An  opening  under  the 
Carey  Act  will  be  held  at 

Shoshone,  Idaho  on  June  8, 1909 

DONT  FAIL  TO  REGISTER  FOR 
THIS  DRAWING 

Work  on  the  Impounding  dam  and  distributory  system  of  canals 
is  now  in  progress  w^ith  a  large  force  of  men  employed. 

WATER  READY  FOR  DELIVERY 
APRIL,  1910 

For  descriptive  literature,  and  all  desired  information,  call  on  or  address 

C.  B.  HURTT 

MANAGER  LAND  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

BOISE  :  IDAHO 

Don't  forgpt   to  mptition   The   Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing   with   advertisers.      It  will   be   appreciated. 
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WASHINOTON 
-      I  DA 

PREISENT  unbounded  opportunities  and  resources.  Soil  whose  fertility 
is  unsurpassed,  millions  in  lumber  and  mineral  wealth  and  wonderful 
possibilities  in  all  lines  of  industry.  Beautiful  natural  scenes,  climate  which 
is  hard  to  equal,  and  every  favorable  condition  for  home,  field  and  shop. 

INVITE  MORE  PEOPLE 

The  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 


am 


Southern  Pacific  Company 

{Lines  in  Oregon) 

with  their  numerous  agencies  throughout  the  Eastern  States  are  co-operat- 
ing with  the  community  organizations  of  the  great  Northwest  in  issuing 
and  distributing  attractive  colonization  literature. 

You,  as  an  individual  citizen,  are  requested  to  send  in  the  names  of  your  East 
ern  friends  who  are  interested  in  the  West.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  them  full, 
accurate  and  dependable  information.     Address  any  local  agent,  or 

WM.  McMURRAY,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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THE 

ALBERTA 

HOME-MAKER 


—  **  My  First  Crop 
Paid  For  My  Home" 

HARD    HEADED    FARMERS    of    long    experience    and    young    men 
raised  on  farms  in  tlie  States,  who  have  conre  to  Sunny  Southern 
Alherta    to   make    their   homes    "on   the   crops,"    are   writing   hun- 
dreds of  such  letters  as  these  to  their  friends: 

Gl-eichen,  Alberta,  Can.,  Oct.  17,  1908. 
My   Alberta   Red   winter   wheat,   sown  on   sod  breaking  has 
yielded    50    bushels    per    acre    of    No.    2    Hard,     weighed    66 
pounds   to   the   bushel.     Sold   at  78   cents.     Will   pay   for   my 
land  with  this  one  crop.  MARCELLAN    BOLINGER. 

Mr.  Bollnger  cam«  from  Colorado.  Write  to  him  if  you  wish,  but 
be  sure  to  write  to  us  for  any  of  our  free  l)ooks  shown  here — We'll 
send  you  such  facts  as  will  cause  you  to  "sit  up  nlpUts"  to  read 
tliem.  Tliere  is  fascinating  interest  in  such  letters  as  these  from  the 
actual  men  with  their  families  on  the  homes  that  the  crops  have  paid 
for  in  from  1  to  2  or  3  years— clear.  Bead  this — Bryce  Wright,  of 
Calgary,  writes  alwut  one  of  his  places — "I  plowed  up  40  acres  and 
put  in  a  crop  that  I  sold  in  the  fall  for  $100  more  than  the  160  acres 
cost  me." — (See  our  book,  "Public  Opinion,"  for  the  rest  of  his  let- 
ter.) Also — Bert  Huffir.an's,  who  writes.  Not.  7.  '08 — "Many  settlers 
on  your  tract  were  paying  for  their  land  with  one  sod  crop  this 
year,"  Mr.  Huffman  is  from  Pendleton,  Ore.,  and  Is  now  on  his  640 
acres  that  he  bought  after  investigating  every  good  land  offer  in  the 
States. 

Get  all  the  facts  now.  Decide  what  to  do  after  Investigating  thor- 
oughly. That  costs  you  absolutely  nothing.  Thousands  of  people  In 
the  United  States  are  writing  us  and  securing  choice  reservations  for 
liome  farms.  Don't  delay  a  day  longer.  Write  and  investigate  this 
splendid  new  opportunity.     Just  ask   for  one  or  more  of  these  books. 

Let  the  Crops  Pay  For  Your  Home  in  the 
Famous  Bow  River  Valley  in 

Sunny  Southern  Alberta 

On  Our  New  Guaranteed  Crop-Payment  Plan 

"No  crops — no  pay."  If  you  can't  come  at  once  we  will  start  opera- 
tions on  your  farm  under  contract  to  break,  cultivate  and  seed  such 
parts  of  your  lands  as  you  wish  and  start  the  crops  so  that  by  the 
time  you  wish  to  come  here  your  crop  will  be  ready  to  be  harvested 
so  that  you  will  get  the  profits. 

$1.50  to  $2.00  Per  Acre  Dovm— the  Balance  To  Be 
Paid  For  Out  of  Your  Crop* 

Climate  ideal  for  homes — Splendid  transportation  facilities — Good 
roads — Quick  cash  markets — Good  Schools,  Churches  and  neighbors, 
permanent  water  supply,  making  good  crops  a  certaint.v.  Under 
agreement,  pay  out  of  your  crops  for  your  land — "No  crops — No  pay" — 
and  more  easily  and,  quickly  own  clear  title  to  a  farm  which  will 
earn  you  more  money  for  life  than  in  any  place  else  on  this  Continent 
and  make  you  independent.  Send  your  name  today  to  me  and  say 
which  books  you  want — 

J.  S.  DENNIS,  Assistant  to  2nd  Vice-President' 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

Coloni:tation  Dept.  288,  9th  Ave.  West  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 


Which  of 

These  5  Free  Books  Telling 
About  Our  Home  •  Making 
Plan  in  Sunny  Southern 
Alberta,  Do  You  Want? 

Write  at  once  for  the  books 
you  want — low  prices — maps- 
descriptions  and  ail  facts  about 
our  guaranteed  crop  -  payment 
plan  wliich  practically  makes  you 
a  partner  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Ry.  Co. — "No  crops — no 
pay." 

No.  1. — "Facts" — 72  pages. 
Illustrated,  showing  agricultural 
conditions  in  Southern  Alberta, 
and  tlie  famous  Bow  River  Val- 
ley, on  Soil,  Climate,  Combina- 
tion Farms,  the  production  of 
cereals,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Stock 
Raising,    etc. 

No.  2. — "Starting'  a  Farm" — 
on  the  amount  of  capital  required 
to  start  a  farm  "in  Southern  Al- 
berta. It  also  shows  the  advan- 
tage that  a  farm  here  offers  to 
the  city  man  as  a  place  to  raise 
his  family  and  acquire  wealth. 
No  question  tliat  the  city  resi- 
dent might  ask  but  is  answered. 

No.  3. — "Animal  Hushandry"^ 
on  diversified  farming  and  stock 
raising.  This  book  gives  the 
business  aspect  of  the  industry. 
Shows  that  live  stock  feeding 
and  dairy  production  on  the  rich 
alfalfa  meadows  there  lead  to 
certain  success. 

No.  4. — "Staff  of  Life" — a  45- 
page  lx)ok  dealing  with  winter 
wheat  production,  giving  land 
values,  market,  expert  opinions, 
and    comparative    crop    statistics. 

No.  5. — "Puhlic  Opinion  Con- 
cerning the  Bow  Eiver  Valley" — • 
a  40-page  publication  giving  the 
opinions  of  the  most  prominent 
writers  on  the  continent,  coupled 
with  the  statements  of  farmers 
actually  settled  on  the  land. 

W^rite  Today  For  All  Facts. 
Prices  and  Free  Books 


Send  The  Pacific  Monthly  25  cents 
for  three  late  numbers  and  have 
them  sent  to  a  friend,  who  is 
interested  in  the  West. 


NO   BLIZZARDS  ON   MILD  PACIFIC  SLOPK 

CI    ITUCAn RESERVATION 

rLAIHcAUoPENiNG 

1AOR  rt fin  ACRES  OP  PARADISE- Mountain.  Timber. 
«4ZU«UUU  open  Valley.  Pure  Mountain  Water,  FKUIT 
LANDS, Abundant  Rainfall.  God  Irrigates  for  Us;  prettiest 
Country  yon  eversawjI>akeBe8:lon:Mlld;>'on-A  rid.  This  delight- 
ful epot  heretofore  withheld  from  settlement  by  Uncle  Sam.  Thou- 
sanilsof  American  citizens  will  sretlioniesteads.  I  was  Sleniber 
of  Conimisston  which  appraise  cTreservationtimberand  lands  in08 
Best  Bank  refersnoes.  Writefor  •  l&f  ClunU  24  D  Street 
New  Map  and  Information  Hi  III  WllVIUnKaUsp«U.Uon> 
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^hQ  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 

THE  GREATEST  ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

A  Few  Words  About  Classified 

Advertising 

Publicity — and  by  that  we  mean  the  use  of  printers'  ink-^has  helped  many 
a  man  make  a  fortune.  If  you  have  something  to  sell;  if  you  are  handling  real 
estate,  or  running  a  hotel,  or  a  summer  resort;  if  you  have  charge  of  a  school 
or  college,  you  may  be  able  to  succeed,  in  a  small  way,  without  advertising. 
But  advertising  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  you  want  to  become  known  outside 
your  own  community.  The  more  widely  you  are  known,  the  more  people  will 
learn  what  you  have  to  oflfer,  and  the  greater  will  be  your  income. 

How  are  you  getting  in  touch  with  the  public?  Are  you  telling  them  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  handing  out  your  cards?  That's  good  so  far  as  it  goes. 
But  how  about  telling  half  a  million  people,  or  handing  out  100,000  cards?  It 
is  quite  an  undertaking,  is  it  not? 

What  \v\\l  it  cost  you  to  have  your  100,000  cards  printed?  How  much  will 
it  cost  to  distribute  them?  If  you  can  get  it  done  for  $300,  you  are  getting  off 
very  cheaply.  This  is  just  one  hundred  times  more  than  it  would  cost  you  to 
do  the  same  work,  but  to  do  it  much  better,  in  The  Pacific   Monthly. 

A  good  many  people  throw  away  a  card,  but  The  Pacific  Monthly  is  saved 
and  read  for  months,  and,  after  the  original  subscriber  has  read  it,  it  is  sent 
back  East  to  some  friend,  or  loaned  to  a  neighbor. 

For  $3,  The  Pacific  Monthly  will  deliver  your  message  to  100,000  people. 
Suppose  each  magazine  is  read  by  five  people — and  this  is  a  very  conservative 
estimate — then,  your  $3  is  putting  you  in  touch  with  half  a  million  people.  For 
your  $3  we  give  you  a  four-line  advertisement  in  the  Classified  Department  of 
The  Pacific  Monthly,     Or,  if  you  use  eight  lines,  it  will  cost  you  only  $5. 

Here  is  a  little  illustration  of  what  you  are  getting  for  your  $3:  We  put 
your  advertisement  in  ten  piles  of  magazines,  each  as  high  as  the  Washington 
Monument;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  if  you  have  a  month  or  two  to  spare, 
to  cut  your  ad.  out  of  these  magazines,  and  paste  them  one  after  the  other 
on  a  brick  wall,  you  would  have  to  have  a  wall  four  and  three-quarters  miles 
long;  or,  if  you  want  to  paste  it  in  a  blank  book  with  a  page  4j  by  6j  inches, 
you  will  have  22  books  of  150  pages  each,  and  a  35-page  pamphlet  left  over. 
Quite  a  library  for  $3,  isn't  it? 

If  you  have  already  used  The  Pacific  Monthly,  you  know  something  of  its 
splendid  circulation  and  its  pulling  power. 

If  you  want  to  increase  your  business  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  you  will  find  The  Pacific  Monthly  is  a  result-getter. 
Fill  out  the  order  below  and  send  it  by  return  mail. 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  Portland,  Oregon: 

Please  insert  my  advertisement  in  The  Pacific  Monthly  to  occupy 

lines  for months,  for  which 

I  agree  to  pay  $ per  month.    Enclosed  find  $ 

in  payment  for  first  issue. 

Name 


'Be  (ure  to  encloae  copjrl         A  J  J 

with  your  order.        J        /\ClareSS_ 


Doa't  forget  to  mtntloa  Tb«  raclflc  Monthly  when  dealing   wlUi   ■dvertlit'rii.     It  will  be  aititreclatud. 


REAL  ESTATE 

OREGON 


REAL  ESTATE 

OREGON 


ASHLAND,  THE  BEAUTIFUL:  Strangers 
say  of  Ashland,  "Oh,  how  beautiful!"  It  Is  the 
Health  Metropolis  of  Southern  Oregon;  a  Home 
Town,  where  fruit  of  all  kinds  grows  to  per- 
fection. For  5,  10  or  20-acre  tracts  within  2% 
miles  of  city;  good  fruit  land:  good  roads; 
price  $50  to  $300  per  acre.  Address  YOCKEY 
&  BEAVER. 

UPON*  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  to 
cover  postage,  we  will  mail  to  any  address  an 
artistically  gotten  up  booklet  of  views  of 
Fruit  Lands  and  Flowers  taken  in  the  famous 
Willamette  Valley,  near  Creswell,  Lane  Coun- 
ty, Oregon.  Address  Dep't.  "P.  M."  The  A.  C. 
Bohrnstedt  Co.,  634  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

MAGNIFICENT  PROSPECTS  for  a  record 
fruit  crop,  unprecedented  building  activity, 
large  expenditures  for  public  improvements  in 
ASHLAND  and  our  superior  natural  advan- 
tages combined  unite  in  an  insistent  call  to 
YOU.  Enjoy  it  with  us.  N.  J.  Reasoner,  Ash- 
land,  Oregon. 

WHEAT  is  a  profitable  crop  from  year  to 
year,  with  a  good  demand  always  for  all  that 
can  be  produced.  We  have  wheat  lands  in  the 
"wheat  belt"  of  Eastern  Oregon  where  the 
farmer  is  always  prosperous.  If  you  are  a 
wheat  farmer  we  can  suit  you.  DABNEY  & 
DABNEY,  Commercial  Block,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon- 

COTTAGE  GROVE,  situated  in  best  culti- 
vated part  of  beautiful  Willamette  Valley.  We 
have  best  bargains  in  real  estate,  timber,  fruit 
lands.    Corr.   solicited.    Beaulieu   &  Woodward. 

FOR  DIVERSIFIED  FARMS,  orchards  or  a 
home,  Ashland  leads  the  world.  To  buy  either, 
call  on  or  write  C.  H.  GILLETTE.  ASHLAND, 
OREGON. 

SOUTHERN  OREGON.  Inquiry  will  bring 
all  information  regarding  5,  10  and  20-acre 
tracts  and  small  homes  in  Rogue  River  Valley. 
Harmon  &  Carter.   Grants  Pass.   Oregon. 

GRANTS  PASS,  SOUTHERN  OREGON,  is 
the  place  for  you;  a  postal  card  to  H.  L.  AN- 
DREWS will  bring  apple  and  grape  land  prices 
and  all  information. 

FOR  BEST  climate  on  Pacific  Coast  come  to 
Baker  City,  Or.  Specially  adapted  to  fruit, 
grain,  hay,  stock.  Large  and  small  tracts.  Ad- 
dress  HUGHES  &  WATERMAN.  Baker  City,  Or. 

IRRIGATED  LANDS.  Homeseekers,  don't 
fail  to  stop  at  Baker  City,  Or.,  and  inspect  Sun- 
nyslope  suburban  farm  tracts.  BAKER  IRRI- 
GATION  COMPANY.  BAKER  CITY,  OREGON. 

WRITE  for  free  literature  about  Ontario,  Or., 
where  perfect  apples  grow  and  where  no  land 
In  the  West  producing  an  equal  income  is  val- 
ued so  low.  Alfalfa  produces  ten  tons  to  acre. 
Climate  is  unexcelled.  ONTARIO  COMMER- 
CIAL  CLUB.   Ontario.  Oregon. 

FRUIT  AND  ALFALFA  LANDS  In  Targe 
and  small  tracts,  unexcelled  in  Eastern  Ore- 
gon. Correspondence  solicited.  STEPP-PINK- 
ERTON  &  CO.,  ONTARIO,  OREGON. 


100  MILES  south  of  Portland,  widest  part  of 
Willamette  Valley.  Fine,  level  country.  Lands 
$20  to  $40,  choicest  at  $60.  Cutting  up  wheat 
farms,  making  fruit  farms.  Main  line  S.  P. 
Send  questions  to  M.  D.  Morgan,  secretary 
IMPROVEMENT    CLUB.    Harri-sburg.    Oregon. 

"YOU  WILL  find  it  in  Vale" — cheapest  irri- 
gated land  under  government  project.  Malheur 
Va.ley  has  all  natural  resources  of  Yakima  Val- 
ley, awaiting  development — fruit,  alfalfa,  stock 
raising,  dairying.  Water  for  200,000  acres. 
Write  Vale  Realty  &  Investment  Co.,  Vale.  Or. 

MEDFORD,  OR.,  Italy's  climate — Grows  suc- 
cessfully apples,  pears,  small  fruits,  potatoes, 
grains,  alfalfa;  stockraising,  sawmilling,  tim- 
ber propositions.  Write  for  particulars.  Big 
returns.  Remember  name,  CUSICK-MYERS- 
SHARPE.  

320  ACRES  of  good  wheat  land  in  Sherman 
County,  Oregon,  $28  per  acre.  For  full  infor- 
mation and  price  list  of  low-priced  fruit  and 
grain  lands,  write  to  W.  A.  SEXTON,  The 
r'alles.   Oregon. 

FOR  OREGON  FRUIT  and  dairy  farms  In 
the  Willamette  Valley,  or  homesteads  in  East- 
ern Oregon,  write  ELLIS  &  WOOD,  476  Court 
street,   Salem,  Oregon. 

THE  BALL  SUBDIVISION— 300  acres  rich- 
est  fruit  land  in  Willamette  Valley,  divided 
into  5  and  10-acre  tracts.  Two  miles  from 
Salem,  Oregon,  over  macadam  road.  Write  for 
descriptive  booklet.  WILLIAM  J.  BALL,  Real 
Estate.   SALEM.   OREGON. 

576  ACRES  Improved  land  six  miles  from 
R.  R.  station.  English  walnut  or  apple  land. 
$3,000  worth  stock  goes  with  place  for  $20,000, 
Terms.     C.   W.    SCOTT   &   CO.,   Salem,    Oregon. 

FARMS  IN  Willamette  Valley — Grazing, 
dairy,  grain  and  fruit  lands,  $15  and  up  per 
acre;  tracts  to  suit.  For  descriptive  literature 
write   BECHTEL   &  MINTON.    Salem.    Oregon. 

THE  DOUGLAS  COUNTY  ABSTRACT  COM- 
PANY, ROSEBURG,  OREGON.  ABSTRACTS, 
MAPS.  TIMBER  LANDS.  IF  YOU  ARE  IN- 
TERESTED   IN    OREGON    TIMBER    WRITE 

TO  US. 

83  ACRES  Of  rich  bottom  land,  partly  in 
young  orchard,  near  Medford,  Or.,  for  $66  per 
acre.  Other  equally  good  bargains.  Write  for 
free  price  list  and  illustrated  booklet.  Address 
WHITE    &   TROWBRIDGE,    Medford.    Oregon. 

SPLENDID  INVESTMENT  in  Southern  Ore- 
gon. Alfalfa  and  apple  land;  480  acres;  level 
land,  good  water,  beautiful  location,  near  Gold 
Hill,  Or.,  $85  an  acre  if  purchased  at  once. 
Easy  terms.  Write  for  further  information 
to  SUSIE  L.  ALLEN.  Ashland.  Oregon. 

MEDFORD,  OREGON — ^Where  apples  and 
pears  pay  $1000  per  acre  annually.  Finest  cli- 
mate on  the  coast.  Not  in  the  wet  belt.  Irriga- 
tion not  necessary.  For  handsome  booklet  free, 
write  W.  T.  York  &  Company. 
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REAL.  ESTATE 

ORCOON 


REAL  ESTATE 

IDAHO 


EUGENE,  LANE  COUNTY.  The  place  for  a 
man  with  moderate  means.  For  price  list  and 
booklet,  write  the  EUGENE  REAL  ESTATE  & 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  EUGENE,  ORE- 
GON^  

WILLAMETTE  VALLEY  LANDS  in  tracts 
to  suit.  Rich  soil,  delightful  climate.  For 
descriptive  literature  write  OLMSTED  LAND 
CO.,  Salem,  Oregon. 

GLENGARRY  FRUIT  LANDS — Large  tracts 
subdivided  Into  small  acreage,  six  miles  from 
Roseburg.  Fine  soil,  good  water;  price  very 
low;  easy  terms.  For  further  particulars, 
write  W.  L.  COBB  REAL  ESTATE  CO.,  Rose- 
burg.   Oregon. 

COOS  BAY  is  Oregon's  deep-sea  harbor, 
greatest  storehouse  of  undeveloped  resources 
left  in  the  Northwest;  deep  water,  cheap  fuel, 
plenty  of  raw  material;  400  square  miles  un- 
derlaid with  coal;  grass  green  year  round.  For 
free  booklet  write  to  the  Secretary  Chamber 
of   Commerce,   Marshfleld,   Oregon. 

FINGAL  HINDS,  REAL  ESTATE  AGENT — 
Send  for  literature  and  price  list.  References 
First  National  Bank,  or  any  one  In  Cottage 
Grove.  Lane  County.  Oregon. 

EVEN  IN  ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY  one  must 
be  placed  right  to  win  out.  The  Rogue  River 
Land  Co.,  Medford,  Or.,  with  twenty  years'  fruit 
land  experience,  guarantees  to  place  you  right 
Our  ten-acre  tracts  are  all  on  the  best  fruit 
land  obtainable.     "Write  for  particulars. 

WRITE  EDWIN  P.  HUGHES  &  CO.,  of 
Ashland,  Oregon,  for  information  concerning 
the  Italy  of  the  Pacific  Coast  (the  famous 
Rogue  River  Valley),  where  the  apples  and 
pears  produce  JIOOO  per  acre,  and  other  fruits 
do  equally  as  well. 

THE  OREGON  LANT5  CO..  COFFRON  &  ED- 
wards,  Eugene,  Or.  We  have  good  buys  on 
yellow  flr,  white  cedar  and  sugar  pine.  Farm 
lands  and  city  property.  Write  us  your  wants. 
Good  propositions  all  over  Oregon. 

REAL  ESTATE 


IDAHO,  where  irrigation  is  King.  Good 
land,  good  water,  good  climate,  good  people, 
good  crops  of  alfalfa,  grain,  potatoes,  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  berries,  prunes,  grapes,  plums. 
Write  WOODS  &  THOMAS,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
They  have  a  home  for  you.  References:  First 
National  Bank.  Twin  Fall.s.   

COME  TO  THE  CENTER  of  an  irrigated  em- 
pire, the  land  of  three  crops,  Gooding,  Idaho, 
which  is  commercially  located  and  surrounded 
by  200,000  acres  of  fine  Irrigated  land,  selling 
for  $35.50  per  acre,  with  perfect  water  right 
under  Carey  act.  Drop  us  card  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  send  literature.  FURCHT  LAND  CO., 
GOODING,    IDAHO. 

WRITE  US  concerning  the  Great  Twin  Falls 
Tract  In  Southern  Idaho.  We  have  large  list 
of  choice  bargains  in  farm  and  city  property. 
Reliable  Information  given.  Hill  &  Taylor, 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A  NEW  HOMFl? 
If  so.  Investigate  the  land  of  great  proml.se. 
Carey  act  relinquishments  and  deeded  lands. 
J.  K.  WHITE.  Real  Estate.  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

WHY  DONT  YOU  IMCATK  where  crops 
never  fall?  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho,  Is  the  place. 
Center  of  wheat  belt.  Write  for  information. 
W.    D.    HT^FKAKER.    IDAHO   FALLS.    IDAHO. 

CAHEY  ACT  CLAIMS  for  sale  in  the  Twin 
Falls  and  Idaho  Irrigation  Company  tracts  at 
very  reasonable  flrurea  Write  ua.  Haddock 
lAnd  Company,  offices  at  Shoshone.  Ooodlng 
and  Jerome,  Idaho;  the  oldent  real  estate  firm 
In    LhKoln    f^ounty.     Standard   referenoH. 

FOR  HE.ST  LIST  of  fruit,  gruln.  hay  and 
stock  ranches  In  wonderful  T'nvetto  Vnllov, 
which  will  pay  best  profits,  write  K.  A.  JOHN- 
SON. PAYETTE,   IDAHO. 


IF  YOU  DESIRE  a  home  in  an  ideal  locui.on, 
come  to  Weiser,  Idaho,  where  there  are  no  cy- 
clones, frosts  or  sunstrokes.  Unlimited  oppor- 
tunities. We  are  agents  for  Watiington  and 
Fruitvale  additions.  Correspondence  solicited. 
GOODING    &    FULLER,    Weiser,    Idaho. 

PALOUSE — Information  furnished  regarding 
wheat  lands,  large  and  small  tracts,  meadow 
and  timber.  Moscow  residence  property  for 
sale.      THOMPSON   BROS.,   MOSCOW.   IDAHO. 

WE  HAVE  LARGEST  LISTS  of  wheat,  al- 
falfa, grazing,  irrigated  and  fruit  lands  in  Pay- 
ette Valley,  Idaho.  We  carry  lists  of  invest- 
ment and  city  real  estate  in  Payette.  For  in- 
formation and  illustrated  matter,  write 
BARRY   &  SEYMOUR.   PAYETTE.   IDAHO. 

I  AM  SELLING  the  well-known  Sweetser 
Irrigated  Farms  in  small  tracts  on  long-time 
payments,  for  stock  farms.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile,  having  produced  119  bu.  oats  to  the 
acre.  Income  producing  from  the  minute  you 
buy,  and  a  wonderful  Investment.  No  yearly 
maintenance  fee  for  use  of  water.  Write  for 
full  particulars.     L.  H.  SWEETSKR.  Burley.Ida. 

PAYETTE  VALLEY,  IDA.  Homeseekers  do- 
sirous  of  locating  where  fruits  grow  success- 
fully, no  frosts  and  abundant  water  for  Irriga- 
tion.  •write  Ackorman  &  Wells.   Payette.  Idaho. 

GRAEF  RKAL  E.STATIO  CO.,  CALDWELL. 
IDAHO.  IRRIGATION,  BOUNTIFUL  CROPS, 
PROSPERITY.  IDAHO  IRRIGATED  fruit  and 
farm  LANDS  in  famous  BOISE  VALLEY 
BENCH  LANDS  of  Southern  Idaho.  GRAEF 
REAL   ESTATE    CO..    CALDWELL.    IDAHO. 

DEEDED  LANDS  and  homestead  relinquish- 
ments  in  center  of  largest  government  irriga- 
tion project  in  U.  S.  Famous  fruit  and  alfalfa 
belt  of  Southern  Idaho.  J.  S.  HARRINGTON, 
Caldwell,  Idaho. 

WITH  ONLY  75,000  ACRES  under  cultiva- 
tion  and  300,000  more  to  be  improved  under 
reclamation  project,  you  can  see  there  will  be 
from  50  to  100  per  cent  profit  in  farm  lands  In 
next  few  years.  Write  NAMPA  DEVELOP- 
MENT  COMPANY.  Nampa.   Idaho. 

PAYETTE,  IDAHO.  Apple  and  other  fruit 
lands  cheap.  Desert  and  homesteads,  under 
government  project.  HAMBLY  &  PETERSON, 
Agents. 

BEFORE  BUYING  LAND  investigate  fine 
fruit  farms  In  Weiser  Valley,  located  in  best 
>art  of  Snake  River  Valley.  Land  cheap,  terms 
reasonable;  climate  unsurpassed;  water  for  Ir- 
rigation unlimited;  soil  rich,  deep  and  prolific. 
For  information  write  THE  WEISER  REAL 
ESTATE   CO..   WEISER.    IDAHO. 

REAL  ESTATE 

OALirOIIWIA 

WOULD  YOU  PAY  $5  A  MONTH  for  a  b.au- 
tlful  ooean-vlew  residence  site  In  suburb.s  of 
Sunny  San  Diego  (Southern  California's  most 
delightful  home  place),  providing  I  could  con- 
vince you  that  the  Investment  is  safe  and  re- 
munerative? Write  for  free  Illustrated  book- 
let.     J.   FRANK  CITLLEN.   San   Diego.  Cal. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CAL..  most  equable  climate  In 
the  world.  Finest  deep-water,  land-locked  har- 
bor in  IT.  S.  Pop.  doubled  In  4  years.  Best  and 
cheapest  water  In  state.  Write  to  JOHN  S. 
MILLS,  Sec.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  free 
Illustrated   booklet.   

Jl!».00<t  —  lmpro%i(l  farm.  550  acres,  renter  of 
Sacto.  Valley;  well  fenced,  bulIdlnK».  etc.; 
good  almond,  walnut,  grape  and  grain  land. 
Ono-flfth  cash,  balance  easy  annual  payments. 
For  particulars,  write  owner.  H.  J.  GOD- 
FRKY^  Live  Oak.  Sntt.r  Co..  Cal. 

TIMBER  LAND 


40.000   ACRES   OF    '  \    OKKGON   yel- 

low pine,  located  on  r.  u.Trnnteen  cruise 

10.000  feet  per  acre.  »  ;ui  nf  nubdivlded.  $13 
per  acre.  For  further  Information  addresH 
BAXTER  REALTY  CO..  WALLA  WALLA. 
WASH. 
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BUSINESS  CHANCES 


PALOUSE  COUNTRY — Illustrated  40-page 
booklet,  color  map:  views  of  banner  non-irri- 
gated counties  Eastern  Washington,  Northern 
Idaho;  Spokane  market;  prosperous  cities — 
Moscow,  Colfax,  Rosalia,  Palouse.  Write  to 
C.  E.  Flagg,  Secretary  Palouse  Commercial 
Clubs.  Room  605.  Terminal  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wn. 

THE  FAMOUS  Palouse  Country  in  Eastern 
Washington,  where  wheat  is  King  and  prices 
right.  We  have  lands  listed  all  over  Eastern 
Washington.  Write  for  price  list  and  Illus- 
trated booklet.  Information  given  about  any 
section  of  great  Inland  Empire.  Write  to 
either  office,  G.  W.  Larue  &  Co.,  Exchange  Na- 
tional  Bk.  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wn.,  of  Colfax,  Wn. 

Palouse  wheat  farms,  famous  upland  apple 
orchards,  bunchgrass  stock  ranches.  Acre  irri- 
gated tracts  for  small  fruits.  Ranch  tracts. 
Write  for  particulars  and  booklet,  A.  M. 
SCOTT  &  CO.,  Colfax,  Wash. 

FINE  FARM  lands  free.  Last  choice  tract 
left  for  settlement.  Fine  soil,  fine  climate,  fine 
water  at  little  depth.  Write  for  particulars. 
INLAND    REALTY    CO.,    Walla    Walla,    Wash. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  booklet  descriptive  of 
Colfax  and  list  of  wheat,  fruit  and  ranch  lands 
in  famous  Palouse  country.  COLFAX  INSUR- 
ANCE  &  REALTY  CO..   INC.,   Colfax,  Wash. 

Great  opportunities!  Fruit,  wheat,  timber 
lands;  large  or  small  tracts;  excellent  soil; 
railroad  and  river  transportation;  delightful 
climate.  Write  Geo.   A.   Snider,   Lyle.  Wash. 

YAKIMA  VALLEY,  WASHINGTON,  "The 
Home  of  the  Big  Red  Apple."  Natchez  High- 
lands apple  land  a  specialty.  For  booklet  de- 
scriptive of  the  valley  and  its  fruit  lands, 
write  YAKIMA  REAL  ESTATE  CO.,  Box 
A-186.    North    Yakima,   Washington. 

REAL  ESTATE 

BRITISH     COLUMBIA 

ANNUAL  PROFITS  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars per  acre  made  growing  fruit,  especially 
apples,  in  the  glorious  Lake  District  of  South- 
ern British  Columbia  without  irrigation.  Grand, 
healthy  climate,  scenery,  fishing,  hunting,  boat- 
ing. Best  transportation;  close  to  markets. 
Maps,  photos,  proofs  free.  Write  now. 
KOOTENAY  ORCHARD  ASSOCIATION,  LIM- 
ITED.  431  Ward  St.,  Nelson,  B.  C. 

OWNERS  of  large  tracts  of  British  Columbia 
timber  wish  to  negotiate  with  buyers  wiio  can 
finance  $200,000  to  $1,500,000  tracts.  Will  not 
sell  through  brokers.  Can  furnish  smaller 
tracts.  PRETTY'S  TIMBER  EXCHANGE, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

WE  HAVE  for  sale  large  or  small  tracts  of 
choice  British  Columbia  timber.  Eighteen 
years'  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  good 
ones.  Correspondence  witli  investors  solicited. 
CRUISERS  TIMBER  EXCHANGE,  LTD.,  615 
Pender  St..  Vancouver. 

HANDSOMELY  illustrated  catalogue  of  ap- 
ple and  farm  lands  in  B.  C.  Mild  climate,  rich 
soTl,  cheap  lands.  Write  F.  J.  HART  &  CO., 
LTD..  Vancouver.     Established  1891. 

CAPITALISTS  ATTENTION!  1000  acres 
crown  granted  land,  partly  cleared,  coal  be- 
neath, being  Mayne  Island,  30  miles  from 
Vancouver  on  ocean  highway,  mile  of  deep 
water;  $20.00  an  acre.  Write  Royal  Business 
Exchange,   Ltd.,  Vancouver. 

VERY  HANDSOMELY  illustrated  catalogue 
of  fruit  and  farm  lands.  Every  man  inte>- 
ested  in  a  milder  climate  should  write  for  it. 
F.  J.  Hart  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Established  1891.  Van- 
couver^^  

INCORPORATIONS 

Incorporate  your  business  under  Arizona 
laws.  Most  liberal.  No  franchise  or  annual 
tax.  No  public  statements.  Hold  meetings 
and  do  business  anywhere.  Stock  non-assess- 
able. Cost  very  small.  Write  for  free  par- 
ticulars. Southwestern  Securities  &  Invest- 
ment Co.,  Box  S  385,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


INVESTORS,  your  money  will  earn  25  per 
cent  dividends  annually  by  investing  now  in 
the  new  stock  yards  being  erected  at  Buffalo. 
Address,  for  particulars.  Farmer  &  Drover 
Stock  Yards  Co.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

WE  START  you  in  a  permanent  business 
with  us  and  furnish  everything.  Full  course 
of  instruction  free.  We  are  manufacturers 
and  have  a  new  plan  in  the  mail  order  line. 
Large  profits.  Small  capital.  You  pay  us  in 
three  months  and  make  big  profits.  Refer- 
ences given.  Sworn  statements.  PEASE 
Mfg.   Co..   1270  Pease  Bldg..   Buffalo,  N.   Y. 


COLLECTIONS 


PACIFIC    STATES    ADJUSTMENT    CO.,    INC., 
*  CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE, 

PORTLAND,  OREGON.      


AGENTS 


AGENTS — Write  to  Fair  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  143, 
Racine,  Wis.,  for  description  and  prices  of  30 
useful  articles.  They  want  agents  to  intro- 
duce.     Big  profits  and  $2  free  offer. 

START  IN  BUSINESS.  Be  independent.  I 
started  as  an  agent;  am  now  big  manufacturer, 
making  household  specialties.  Have  hundreds 
of  agents  working;.  I'll  start  you;  won't  let 
you  fail.  Agents  of  ability  wanted  to  open 
branch  offices  and  employ  sub-agents.  No 
money  needed.  Write  me  fully  and  frankly. 
C.   E.   SWARTZBAUGH,   Box  I,   Toledo,   O. 

IN  SIX  MONTHS  a  boy  made  $1018.85  with 
our  great  soap  and  toilet  combinations.  Be  a 
Davis  agent — work  six  hours  a  day — make  $200 
a  month.  Get  our  profit-sharing  plan.  DAVIS 
SOAP  CO.,  33  Union  Park  Court,  Chicago. 

AGENTS — Salary  or  commission.  Greatest 
seller  yet;  every  user  pen  and  ink  buys  on 
sight.  200  to  500  per  cent  profit;  one  agent's 
sales  $620  in  6  days;  another  $32  in  two  hours. 
MONROE  MFG.  CO..  X  18.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  county  to  sell 
the  transparent  handle  pocket  knife.  Big  com- 
mission paid.  From  $75  to  $300  a  month  can  be 
made.  Write  for  terms.  NOVELTY  CUT- 
LERY   CO..   No.   16   Bar   St..   Canton,   Ohio. 

PICTURE  AGENTS,  LOOK!  Bromides  25c, 
albumens  30c,  pillow  tops  35c,  crayons  40c,  pas- 
tels 60c;  new  sheet  pictures;  new  small-sized 
portraits  and  frames.  Write  today.  BERLIN 
ART   ASSOCIATION.  Dept.   35.   Chicago. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED^ — Railway  mail  clerks.  Examina- 
tions everywhere  May  15,  Over  2000  appoint- 
ments. Salary  $800  to  $1600.  Short  hours. 
Annual  vacation.  No  layoffs.  Common  educa- 
tion sufficient.  Country  residents  eligible. 
Candidates  prepared  free.  Write  immediately 
for  schedule.  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dept. 
E  61,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

MY  Book,  "Building  a  Business,"  tells  how 
big  agency  business  can  be  started  with  small 
capital,  how  to  conduct  the  business  and  make 
several  thousand  dollars  annually.  ROBERT 
HICKS.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SECRETS  of  dry  cleaning  and  dyeing  taught 
by  mail;  start  a  big  paying  business  of  your 
own;  no  capital  needed.  Particulars  free.  BEN- 
VONDE  CO..  Dept.  9.  Staunton.  Va. 

GOVERNMENT  LANDS 

GOVERNMENT  FARMS  FREE.  Our  112- 
page  book,  "Vacant  Government  Land,"  de- 
scribes every  acre  in  everv  countv  in  IT.  S. 
How  secured  free.  1909  diagrams  and  tables. 
All  about  free  irrigated  farms.  Price,  25c, 
postpaid.  WEBB  PUB.  CO.,  Sta.  E,  St.  Paul. 
Minn. __^_ 

ENGINES 

RACINE  BOATS — Any  kind  of  water  craft 
you  want.  Natty,  speedy,  seaworthy.  Write 
for  our  catalog  or  visit  our  Seattle  Branch,  321 
First  Ave.,  South.  Racine  Boat  Manufactur- 
ing Co..  Box  503,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
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HELP  "WANTED 


MINING  INVESTMENTS 


AGENTS  DON'T  HESITATE— Write  at  once; 
It  may  mean  $25  a  day.  One  agent  made  $8.25 
In  45  minutes.  Sample  outfit  10c  (costs  us  much 
more)  or  particulars  free.  Souvenir  Photo- 
Stamp  Co.,  No.  9  H  St.,  Kowanee,  111. 


POSITION  -WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  man  wants 
position  In  far  West.  Competent  to  handle 
sales  dep't.,  knows  space  values,  follow  up  sys- 
tems. Close  application  given,  moderate  sal- 
ary   expected.      P.   O.    Box    2872.   Boston.   Mass. 


POSTCARDS 


ONE  DOZEN  NORTHERN  IDAHO  VIEW 
CARDS  for  25  cents  In  stamps.  Thousands 
of  views  to  select  from.  SHERFEY'S  BOOK 
STORE.  MOSCOW.   IDAHO. 


FREIGHT  SHIPPING 


JUDSON  FREIGHT  FORWARDING  CO.  Re- 
duced rates  on  household  goods  to  and  from 
all  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  443  Marquette 
Bldg..  Chicago;  1501  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis; 
851  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston;  206  Pacific  Bldg., 
San  Francisco;  200  Central  Pldg.,  Los  An- 
geles. Representatives:  Oregon  Auto  Dis- 
patch, Portland;   Seattle  Transfer  Co.,  Seattle. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS.  "Trademarks  Registered."  Book 
for  inventors  sent  on  request;  strictly  profes- 
sional service.  Beeler  &  Robb,  patent  lawyers, 
73-75  McGill  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PLEASURE  RESORTS 

SHOSHONE  FALLS  TAVERN,  overlooking 
grandest  scenic  wonder  of  Idaho,  the  most  pic- 
turesque water  fall  in  the  world — the  great 
Shoshone  Falls,  adjacent  to  Idaho's  greatest 
young  city.  Twin  Falls.  Open  all  the  year. 
Dry,  invigorating  air.  Grand  mountain  views. 
Splendid  drives.  Excellent  cuisine  and  service. 
Pure  Mountain  spring  water.  Special  attention 
to  family  parties.  All  rooms  afford  view  of 
falls.  For  further  Information  and  rates,  ad- 
dre.ss  G.  D.  Johnson,  Gen'l  Mgr.,  Box  55,  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho. 

OSTRICH  PLUMES 

THE  BENTLEY  OSTRICH  FARM — The 
original  ostrich  farm  of  America,  Established 
1883.  High-grade  ostrich  plumes  from  $1.00 
up.  Mail  orders  a  specialty.  Price  list  mailed 
free.  Address  Bentley  Ostrich  Farm,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 


RESTRICTED  SI'iCClAL  OFFERING— Rep- 
utable men  and  women  every wliere  wanted  as 
representative  sliaroiiolders  in  the  Vulcan 
Copper-Gold  Mine,  adjoining  Thomas  W.  Law- 
son's  Trinity — First  National-Balaklala  and 
$_', 000,000  smelter  on  Shasta  copper  belt.  No 
canvassing.  Now  available  for  first  applicants 
only,  50,000  shares  treasury  stock.  Series  C, . 
par  value  $1.00,  at  syndicate  price  25  cents  per 
share,  with  20  per  cent  stock  bonus  free — 
standing  to  gain  the  holder  not  only  1000  per 
cent  in  rise,  but  also  large  private  commis- 
sions. Address  promptly,  SHASTA  INVEST- 
MKNT  CO.,   Dunsmuir,   California. 

MOST  MARVELOUS  Gold  Mines  on  earth. 
The  only  Gold  Mines  in  the  known  world  in 
which  the  "waste  matter,"  after  extraction 
of  the  gold  values,  has  an  established  market 
value  at  fancy  prices.  Capitalization  only  one 
and  a  fourth  millions,  secured  and  guaranteed 
by  staple  Industrial  commodities,  conservative- 
ly valued  at  $18,000,000  net;  an  available  re- 
source not  surpassed  by  the  best  banks  In  the 
land;  six  years'  development,  should  soon  be 
producing  gold.  A  limited  amount  of  this 
stock  at  35c  per  share,  with  a  10  per  cent 
bonus  added  for  all  who  order  this  month.  We 
regard  this  as  unquestionably  the  biggest  and 
best  thing  ever  struck,  and  gxiarantee  you  a 
square  deal.  No  promoters;  no  agents.  Write 
direct  to  the  mines  and  get  particulars.  Bet- 
ter write  today.  Address  CARDIN.\L  MINES, 
via  Baker  City,  Orosron.  M.  L.  Keizur,  presi- 
dent  and  general   manager. 

SALESMEN 

SIDE  LINE  SALESMEN  to  handle  high- 
grade  advertising  novelty,  used  by  banks  and 
merchants  as  souvenirs  or  premiums.  Liberal 
commission.  Open  territory.  Particulars  and 
sample  free.  C.  ROPP  &  SONS,  584  Lakeside 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 

SPORTING  GOODS 

MEN  AND  WOMEN'S  SWEATER  COATS, 
corduroy  and  khaki  suits,  mountain  boots, 
storm  clothing,  yachting  and  auto  caps,  sleep- 
ing bags,  tents,  boat  fittings,  flags,  guns,  am- 
munition, tackle,  dog  goods.  Catalogues  po.st- 
paid.  Mention  kind  of  goods  wanted.  THE 
WM.  H.  HOEGEE  CO.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 
Best  climate  on  earth,  winter  or  summer. 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

OUR  BUSINESS  is  growing  choice  flower 
seeds,  rare  plants  and  cactus.  Send  for  new 
catalogue.  THEODOSIA  B.  SHEPHERD  CO.. 
Ventura,  Cal. 


HAVE  YOU  ANYTHING  TO  SELL  TO  A  HALF  MILLION  WESTERN  READERS 

Rate  for  4  line*  (■mallest  accepted),  73  cents  per  line,  $3.00  per  issue.    Elach  additional  line  50  cents  per  line. 
Thus  a  five  line  advertisement  will   cost  $3.30  per  issue,  six  lines  $4.00  per  issue. 
Ten  per  cent  discount  for  six  consecutive  insertions. 
Bills  payable  monthly  in  advance  on  receipt  of  invoice. 

Always  allow  not  more  than  eicht  words  to  the  line  and  all  of  the  last  line  for  name  and  addresa. 
IMPORTANT:     TT>e  ten  per  cent  discount  for  six  consecutive   iniirrtinns  will  be  crrdited  on  your  sixth  invoice.     Do 
Bot  deduct  same  from  your  monthly  remittance  or  we  will  be  obliged  to  withhold  your  copy  until  full  amount  is  received. 
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This  Famous  Test  of 


POMPEIAN 


MASSAGE 
CREAM 


Has  Convinced  Millions 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream  i)Tomotes/acia/  attractive- 
ness through  cleanliness,  but  you  can  make  /Ae  test  on 
your  nand  and  see  the  result.  We  say  that  soap  and  water  will  take  offxh^  dirt,  but 
won't  take  out  the  dirt.  And  it  is  the  dirt  that  is  in — not  the  dirt  that  is  on — that  makes 
the  skin  muddy  and  sallow;  that  keeps  the  rosy  blood  from  the  circulation  it  seeks. 

ITprP  IQ  flip  Tp^f  •  ^*^^  your  hands  thoroughly  in  warm  water  and  with  the 
llclc  la  lllC  J.Cdl  •  best  obtainable  soap.  Get  your  hands  just  as  clean  as  old 
time  methods  will  permit,  then  apply  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  on  the  back  of  the 
band  as  in  the  above  illustration;  rub  it  gently,  but  firmly.  It  is  quickly  absorbed, 
and  a  minute's  more  massage  will  bring  it  out  of  the  pores,  together  with  the 
dirt  which  has  accumulated    there.    You'll    be    simply    astonished    at    the    result. 

If  this  test  does  not  convince  you  of  the  merit  and  desirability  of  Pompeian  Massagre 
Cream  as  the  cojnplete  cleanser,  we  have  nothing'  more  to  say.  You  should  write  to-day 
for  a  sample  jar  to  make  the  test  and  discover  how  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  imparts 
a  clear,  fresh,  soft  skin. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  JAR 

with  which  to  try  out  for  yourself  the  wonderful  pore-cleansing  and  skin-improvingr  quali- 
ties of  Pompeian  Massagre  Cream.  This  sample  is  not  for  sale  at  stores.  The  illustrated 
booklet  is  an  invaluable  guide  for  the  proper  care  of  the  skin.  Send  lo  cents  ia  silver  or 
stamps  (only  U.  S.  stamps  accepted)  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  and  packing.  If  your 
dealer  doesn't  keep  it,  we'll  send  a  50-cent  or  fi  jar,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO..  199  Prospect  St..  Cleveland.  Ohio  ^'^ZS'nliS"^'^ 


iYe«ert)es  and 
beautifies 


% 

WHITE  SALMON 

WASHINGTON 

An  ideal  fruit  belt,  mild  climate,  w^onderful  scenery,  pure 
water,  an  abundance  of  fuel,  a  productive  and  inexhaustible 
soil,  assuring  large  and  unfailing  crops,  a  ready  market  and 
unsurpassed  transportation  facilities.  Land  values  as  yet  very 
rcEisonable.     Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  booklet,  free. 

ADDRESS 

Secretary,  Development  League,  White  Salmon,  Wash. 

One  Minute 

See  the  Alaska- Yukon  ELxposition  but  don't  forget  to  visit 
the  world's  Greatest  Fruitgrowing  district 

HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 

which  gets  highest  prices  in  world's  markets  for  apples  and 
strawberries,  has  thirty  thousand  acres  finest  undeveloped 
fruitland,  and  climate  and  scenery  unrivalled.     Let  us  send 
you  our  handsome  illustrated  booklet  telling  you  all  about  it. 

unnn  Diirro  rnuucDriAi  riiiD  .  unnn  Dnn:D  nnrrnv 

^            j^^JKL'*' 

nxjyju  lUTLiv  V/UiuiuLaLuui  \^lud  ;  nuui/  niTLiVyUiviiUUii 

Don't  forget  to  mentioa  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Buy  Oregon  Timber  Now 

There  is  every  reason  why  you  should  and  the  reasons  are  set 
forth  below.  We  confess  to  you  frankly  the  opportunity  of  which 
we  have  taken  advantage  and  to  which  we  call  your  attention 
is  one  that  we  have  never  heard  of  before.  Quick  advantage  must 
be   taken   of   this   opportunity   or  it  will   slip  from  you  forever 


Twenty  years  ago  the  largest  timber  operators  In  the  world  bought  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  timber  land  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  price  paid  was 
from  35c  to  50c  per  1000  feet!  Much  of  this  land  has  been  held  until  today. 
REMEMBER  THIS!  About  six  months  ago  some  prominent  bankers  in  London. 
Paris,  Hamburg  and  Berlin  sent  a  ,man  into  this  country  representing  tliom, 
with  credit  for  timber  land  purchases,  limited  to  $1,250,000.  This  man  was  entitled 
fo  buy  flrst-class  timber  lands  up  to  that  amount,  and  more,  if  circumstances  war- 
ranted. While  negotiating  with  these  same  large  timber  operators,  upwards  of 
thirty  valuable  options  on  magnificent  timber  lands  were  placed  In  his  hands  in 
his  own  name.  Then  his  identity  was  revealed  in  some  way.  Following  this,  he 
was  released  by  his  principals.  This  gentleman,  in  full  possession  of  tliese  options, 
negotiated  with  us  to  handle  them.  He  made  a  contract,  in  which  he  agrees  to  turn 
over  these  options  to  the  OREGON-NORTHWEST  TIMBER  COMPANY,  which  was 
organized  for  this  specific  purpose,  as  fast  as  the  said  timber  company  can  accu- 
mulate an  Investment  fund  sufficient  to  undertake  these  Investments,  one  by  one. 
To  this  end  the  OREGON-NORTHWEST  TIMBER  COMPANY  was  organized.  It  has 
Issued  $500,000  in  bonds,  in  denominations  of  $100  and  up,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  first  Installment  of  this  Investment  fund.  Every  dollar  so  raised  will  go  into 
the  general  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  buying  these  options,  which  we  hold  under 
contract  THERE  IS  NOT  A  SINGLE  OPTION  BUT  WHAT  CAN  BE  TURNED 
OVER  AFTER  IT  IS  PURCHASED,  AT  DOUBLE  THE  PRICE  AT  WHICH  WE 
CAN  NOW  SECURE  IT.  Further  Information  will  be  provided  upon  request.  These 
bonds  will  be  sold  upon  a  cash  payment,  either  in  part  or  In  full,  or  upon  such  terms 
as  the  purchaser  Is  able  or  willing  to  pay  for  the  balance.  The  main  purpose  in 
view,  of  course.  Is  to  accumulate  an  Investment  fund  just  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The   first  payment,   therefore,   should   be   as  large  as  convenient. 

Bond*  $100  and  up,  payable  npon  easy  terms. 


COUPON 

SWEET-HEAD-LEMCKE 

146 >^  Fifth  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON: 

Gentlemen:     Please  send  me  further  information  regarding  your  timber 

investment  bonds,  especially  in  reference  to 


Enclosed  herewith  find  $ as payment  for  $_ 

in  the  bonds  of  the  OREGON- NORTHWEST  TIMBER  COMPANY. 


Na 


Address. 


SWEET-HEAD-LEMCKE 

146J^  Fifth  Street  :  Portland,  Oregon 


Don't  forgi-t  to  mention  The  Ftrlflc  Monthly  when  (l.nllnjf  with  ii(1t<tIIimt«.     It  will  Ih>  approcUtcJ. 
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Portland :  Oregon 


The  Rose  City** 


Might  well  be  termed  "The  Building  City."  as 
tiiere  are  now  under  construction  more  "Class  A" 
biilldluKS  than  in  any  otlier  two  cities  combined  in 
this  part  of  the  United  States. 

Pouijlation  95  per  cent  American. 

Commands  both  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
Rivers,  which  occupy  first  and  second  place  com- 
mercially between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Is  the  chief  wholesale  and  distributing  point  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  supreme  in  a  trade  territory 
of  2o0.000  square  miles.  t!ie  products  of  which  roll 
"down  grade  to  Portland." 

Is  second  wheat  port  in  the  United  States. 

Stands  fourth  among  Americin  ciries  in  the  dis- 
tribution of   agricultural   implements. 

Ships  more  lumber  annually  than  any  other  port 
on  earth — for  the  past  two  years  production  has 
averai'ed  2,000,000  feet  for  every  worlilng  day  of 
the  rear. 


Has  one-sixth  the  standing  timber  of  the  ^nited 
States,  or  more  tlian  any  other  state.  Government 
estimate,    three   hundred   billion   feet. 

A  vast  undeveloped  area  now  available  to  the 
homemaker  and  investor  will  go  on  the  market  in 
1909.  This  will  be  the  most  luscious  melon  cut  in 
Uncle  Sam'b  domain  during  the  present  year. 

Has  been  chosen  by  Swift  &  Company  and  other 
great  packers  as  their  supply  point  for  tlie  Pacific 
Nortliwest,  .\laska.  and  the  Orient,  and  they  are 
spending  millions  here. 

Does  more  thin  any  other  state  to  advance  Irriga- 
tion, being  tlie  largest  contributor  to  the  United 
States   Reclamation   Fund. 

Is  natural  dairying  state.  Annual  product  $17.- 
000.000.  an  increase  from  $5,000,000  five  years  ago. 
Western  portion  has  pasture  every  month  in  the 
year.     Ranks  second  in  wool  clip  among  the  states. 

Orejon  apples,  pears,  and  cherries  find  their  way 
to    the    tables    of   sovereigns   and    multi-millioniiires 


Is  the  pivotal  point  in  railroad  building  in  the 
Pacific  Nortliwest.  The  Northern  Pacific,  Great 
Northern,  and  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy,  have 
united  in  building  into  Portland  from  the  greatest 
agricultural  section  of  the  Northwest  down  the  nortii 
bank  of  the  Columbia.  Their  just-completed  double- 
track  bridges  into  the  city  cost  three  millions  of 
dollars.  Headquarters  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  for 
tlie  Southern  Pacific,  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company,  and  numerous  Harriman  system  branches. 
Four  interurban  electric  railroad  systems  radiate 
from  Portland. 

Has  arable  land  enough  for  twenty  mlllloii  peo- 
ple.    Present  population  700,000. 

Is  building  on  an  enormous  scale,  both  for  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  purposes,  with  which  home- 
building  keeps  pace. 

Has  absolutely  pure  water  and  a  mild  climate, 
which  have  given  the  city  a  death  rate  of  but  7.14 
per  thousand,  the  lowest  in  the  country.  Com- 
plexions of  Portland  women  are  famous,  and  vi« 
with   the  city's  roses. 


of  every  civilized  land — they  are  the  best.  Re- 
turns of  from  $300  to  $1,000  per  acre  on  fruit  lands 
are  not  exceptional. 

Poultry  products,  $5,000,000  annually.  Local 
market  demands  three  times  that  amount  at  higli- 
est  prices. 

Has  water-powers  (being  rapidly  developed)  suf- 
ficient to  run  all  the  machinery  in  the  United 
States. 

Livestock  In  state  estimated  at  $75.000,000 — pack- 
ing  plants  now  building  Insure  a   trebled   market. 

Has  two  prosperous  mining  sections,  located  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  state — gold, 
silver,   iron,   copper,   and   oil  among  the  products. 

Has  diversity  of  climates  and  soils  suited  to 
every  product  of  the  temperate  zone  not  dependent 
upon  hot  nights. 

Has  active  commercial  bodies.  Eighty-Mx  of 
them,  including  this  club,  compose  th«  Oregon  De- 
velopment League,  and  you  can  hear  from  almost 
everv  one  by  writing  one  letter  to  the  Portland  Com- 
mercial Club. 


You  can  visit  Portland  and  other  points  in 
Oregon  \^thout  the  cost  of  an  extra  cent  on 
any  one-way  or  round-trip  ticket  that  in- 
cludes a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Oregon  is  the  checker-board  upon  which 
Harriman  and  Hill  are  playing  the  game  of 
modern  railroad  building.  1909  will  see  greater 
prosperity  here  than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 


Don't   forget   to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly   when. dealing  with   adVL'tlsers.     It  will   be  appreciated. 
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MT  McLaughlin,  source  of  medfords  water  supply 
A   CAREFUL  ESTIMATE   BY   THE   SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   COMPANY  SHOWS  THAT 

ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY 

WILL  SHIP  50%  of  the  APPLES  and  90%  of  the  PEARS  THIS  COMING  SEASON,  which  WILL  LEAVE 

OREGON 

Why  does  this  little  valley  possess  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  State's  acreage  >     A  64-page  booklet  will  tell  you 
some  reasons  and  will  be  sent  on  request  to  all  interested.     Address  Department  P 

MEDFORD    COMMERCIAL   CLUB  ::   MEDFORD,   OREGON 

"The  Down  Hill  Haul  Town  of  the  Itosriie  River  Valley" 


LYLE 


WASHINGTON 


Situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  famous  Big  Klickitat  and  Columbia 
Rivers,  ten  miles  east  of  White  Salmon.  Washington  The  lunction  of 
the  Goldendale  Branch  of  the  Spokane.  Portland  and  Seattle  Railroad. 
The  grandest  scenery  and  most  picturesque  location  on  the  North  Bank  of  the  Great  Columbia  River.  The  gateway  to 
the  famous  Mount  Adams,  and  the  severiJ  magnificent  valleys  nestling  at  its  feet.  The  Hartland  district  lies  to  the 
northeast,  with  its  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  the  most  productive  wheat  lands  in  Eastern  Washington,  distance  eight  to 
fourteen  miles  from  Lyle.  Timber  Valley  and  the  Major  Creek  districts,  comprising  an  area  of  over  fifty  thousand  acres 
of  the  finest  apple  and  berry  land  in  the  Pac/flc  Northwest,  lies  north  from  Ly!e — distant  from  two  to  eijjhteen  miles. 
Along  the  Valley  of  the  Klickitat  River  for  twenty  miles  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  bottom  land  suitable  for  Truck  Garden- 
ing and  Berry  Culture,  all  of  which  can  be  irrigated.  Vast  bodies  of  yellow  pine  and  fir  timber  lie  adjacent  to  the  Klick- 
itat River,  practically  untouched.  The  climate  of  the  Lyle  country  is  conceded  to  be  the  very  best  there  is  on  the  whole 
Pacific  Coast,  and  we  defy  successful  contradiction.  A  survey  being  made  now  for  an  EUectric  Power  Plant  at  this  point 
reports  that  thirty  thousand  horse  power  can  be  developed  from  the  Klickitat  River. 

KilR  I'AHTKTl.AKS  AS  TO  Ol'R  VAKrKD  Rt>;<HK(KS.  WltlTK  TO  SKCRKTAKY  OK 

LYLE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  ::  LYLE,  WASHINGTON 


V 


ALE,  MALHEUR  COUNTY,  ORE. 


Located  in  the  heart  of  the  proposed 
Malheur  Government  Irrigation  Pro- 
ject.    We  have  improved  farms  and 
ranches  from  40  acres  up  to  2,000. 
We  have  small  tracts,  from  5  to  20  acre*.     We  have  aage  brush  lands  of  the  finest  character,  nice  and  level 
and  coming  under  proposed  Government  Ditch,  to  offer  at  $15.00  to  $35.00  per  acre.     We  can  show  you 
lands  producing  $50.00  to  $75.00  per  acre  return  from  one  single  crop.     We  have  a  few  choice  tracts  subject 
to  entry;  aUo  nomr  rrlinquishments.      Write  us  for  information. 

C.  O.THOMAS  COMPANY,  odd  fellows  bldg.  VALE,  ORE. 


G 


OODING 

IDAHO 


Is  the  Center  of  an  IRRIGATED  EMPIRE  and  the  LAND  OF 
THREE  CROPS.  The  Idaho  Investment  Company  deals  in 
GOODING  Irrigated  Lands,  and  transacts  a  strictly  Real  Elstate 
Investment  Business.  LANDS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD.  For 
further  information  and  ILLUSTRATED  Booklet,  write  or  call  on 


THE  IDAHO  INVESTMENT  CO. 


GOODING,  IDAHO 


Dou't  forgit  to  oicntiua  TIm  Pacific  Uoiitbljr  when  dealing  with  advurtlm-rs.     It  will   Im>  a|i|>r<<<l«ted. 
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SHOSHOXK  KAI.l.S,  SOriU  K  OF  Jt.HoMF.S  WATEK  SUPPLY 


RELINQUISHMENTS  OF  CAREY  ACT  >^^ 
LANDS  IN  40,  80  AND  160- ACRE  ^ \SJ\A 
TRACTS  AT  $10.00  OVER  ENTRY 
PRICE  OF  $35.50  PER  ACRE 


WATER  IS  NOW  SERVED  FROM 
GREAT  SHOSHONE  FALLS  — 
Never   Failing  Power  Supply 


o 


THOUSANDS 

OF  ACRES 

WHICH  WILL 

PRODUCE  ENORMOUS 

YIELDS  OF  APPLES 

and  Small  Fruits,  Alfalfa,  Timothy, 

Wheat,  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Etc. 

IDEAL  SUMMER  AND  WINTER 

GRAZING 

Warm  Days — Cool  Nigrhts.  No  Thunder  or  Ligntning.   No  Sun- 
strokes.   An  Ideal  Place  for  Country  Homes — for  Health,  Comfort 
and  Profit,  and  ^e  Easiest  Place  in  the  World  to  Make  Money  Fast 

If  you  axti  interested  in  irrigated  lands,  \^th  unlimited  water  supply, 
healthful  climate,  productive  soil,  where  the  experimented  stage  has  passed, 
write  for  circulars  and  information  to  Secretary 

TWIN  FALLS  NORTH  SIDE  REALTY  COMPANY 

THE  -PIONEERS  OF  THE  TRACT  JEROME.  IDAHO 


LAND  COVERED  BY  CANAL  SYSTEM 
ON  THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF  SNAKE 
RIVER  — CONTAINS  RICH, 
WARM,     SANDY     SOIL 

THE  FINEST 
CLIMATE 
ON 
EARTH 


Don't  forget  to  mpntioa  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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BLACKFOOT:  IDAHO 


WINKKRS  AT  IHK  BLACKFOOf  KAIK 


Has  the  Best 
The  Cheapest  and 
The  Largest 
Bodies  of 

Agricultural  Land 
Well  Irrigated 


BUY  BEFORE  THE 
PRICE  GOES  UP 


CHOICE  LAND  for  $35.00  AN  ACRE 

»  For  further  information  and  literature  address 

Commercial  Club  ::  Blackf  oot,  Idaho 


(Dept.  D) 


^ 


■^I/UriBI  A  RATI 

FeuAes  More  Wevter  Higher 
Create  thousands  of  dollars 
^""j^  value  from  sage-brush  waste 
by  investing  a  small  sum  in  a 
Columbia  Hydraulic  Battery.  The 
Columbia  is  the  one  Ram  that  has  made 
such  a  complete,  practical  success  in 
irrigating.     Ask  for  Catalog  F.  2. 

COLUMBIA  STEEL  C9 

J4610m  ST.  N.  PORTLAND,  ORE!^  . 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  YOU 
HAVE  A  CAREY  RIGHT? 

Lands  from  $25.00  an  acre  up 
See  Commercial  Club  ad. 

T.  R.  JONES  s  BLACKFOOT.  IDAHO 


THE  DALLES,  OREGON 

Fruit  and  General  Farming  Land 

WE  HAVE  THE  SOIL,  CLIMATE  AND  MARKET 

Wnto  UK  fur  Di'siriptivo  Mnllor  nii.l  Pnri.« 

THE  CHESEBRO  INVESTMENT  CO. 
THE  DALLES  :  OREGON 


THE  DALLES,  OREGON 

Wheat  and  Fruit  Lands 


CALL   ON    OR    WRITE 


H.  D.   AULD 


ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY 

WHERE  DOLLARS  GROW  ON  VINES  AND  TREES  -  Th«  Home  of  the  FUme  Tolcay 

Vineyard  Land.    Orchard  Lands-  WHERE  THERE  IS  IRRIGATION  THERE  IS  WEALTH 

Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Clovrr  I^nd*  yet  to  hr  had  at  reasonable  prices 

Write  for  frrr,  illusirnled  booklet 

THE  BEST-FULLER  REALTY  COMPANY  ::  GRANTS  PASS,  OREGON 
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THE  DALLES 


-IS- 


•m       » 


'TheCherryCity 

OF 

OREGON 


It  is  a  city  of  6900  inhabitants,  sur- 
rounded by  a  country  rich  in  Agri- 
cultural, Stock,  Wool  and  great 
variety  of  Fruits.  Transportation 
facilities  are  unequalled. 

SHIPPED  IN  1908 

1  24  cars  Fruit  and  Vegetables 
33  cars  Watermelons 
62  cars  Scoured  Wool 
3  1  cars  Unscoured  Wool 
58  cars  Stock 

1200  cars  Wheat 

I  750  cars  Flour 

3258  cars 


For  further  information  address 

The  Dalles  Business  Men's  Association 


Copyright 
1906 

Benj.  A. 

Gifford 
The  Dalles 

Oregon 


Cherr'es  luscious.  Cherries  pretty. 
From  The  Dalles,  The  Cherry  City' 


TEKOA 


The  Gateway  to  the  Couer  D'AIene  Indian  Reser- 
vation. The  Railroad  Center  and  CommercijJ 
Metropolis  of  the  Great  Wheat  Belt  of  Eastern 
Washington.     No  Irrigation.     No  Crop  Failures 

Wheat,  oats,  barley  and  other  grains,  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  tubers  flourish  here  and 
produce  abundant  crops.  Tekoa  presents  a  fine  opportunity  for  diversified  farming.  High 
prices  and  great  demand  for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce,  in  the  mining  districts  adjacent  to  Tekoa. 

The  Great  Couer  D'AIene  Indian  Reservation  Soon  to  be  Thrown 
Open  to  Settlement  Under  the  Homestead  Laws  of  the  United  States 

J.    P.    BURSON,    SECRETARY 

Tekoa  Commercial  Club 


Indians  all  allotted.  FOUR  HUNDRED  THOU- 
SAND  ACRES  yet  available  for  settlers. 
If  you  are  interested  about  Tekoa,  inquire  of 


F.  J.  MAHONEY 


Four  1 60-acre  farms  (Palouse  Land)  at  $5 1 .00  per  acre,  with 
terms.  One  1 60-acre,  all  in  w^inter  wheat,  Yi  goes  with  the 
place — fine  land — price  $55.00  per  acre,  w^ith  terms.  One 
160  acres  of  fine  land,  adjoining  a  small  town,  well  improved,  for  $11,000.  Irrigated  land  on  the 
Columbia  River,  in  5  and  10-acre  tracts,  for  $300.00  per  acre,  with  terms,  n      w      iiiriYY/\«Tr<v^ 

F.  J.  MAHONEY 


I  can  locate  a  Hotel  Man,  General  Merchant,  Brick  Yard,  Planing  Mill,  in  one  of  the  best 

towns    on   the  _C.   M.   &  S.    P.    R.    R.   line.       Owner    and    platter    of    Lombstfd's    and   •j-nynk 

F.   J.   Mahoney's    additions   at  Tekoa.      For  booklet   and   further   information,   address    ltlv.tlA 


WASHINGTON 


HERMISTON,  OREGON 


WHERE  SUNSHINE  AND  WATER  MAKES  THE  IDEAL  HOME  AND  THE  FAT  BANK  ACCOUNT. 
We  have  some  elegant  land  adjoining  this  hustling  CITY  OF  HERMISTON  that  we  are  selling 
in  town  lots,  acre  and  five-acre  tracts  at  most  reasonable  prices  and  terms.  If  you  are  not 
able  to  buy  5  acres,  buy  3;  if  not  3,  buy  2,  or  even  1 — in  any  event  at  least  buy  a  good,  big  town  lot,  for  you  certainly  can't  miss  it  on  any  of 
these.  AN  ELEVATION  of  400  feet  alxive  sea  level.  Almost  perpetual  SUNSHINE.  Irrigation  from  the  GOVERNMENT  PROJECT,  which  most 
certainly  would  not  have  spent  $1,200,000.00  on  this  land  if  it  did  not  KNOW  that  this  was  wonderful  land  when  watered.  Fine  schools, 
several  churches.  Land  that  is  natural  apple,  pear,  peach,  cherry,  grape  and  alfalfa  land.  On  the  main  line  of  the  0.  R.  U  N.  Ry.  An  electric 
line  surveyed  and  the  bonds  sold  for  a  line  to  the  WOr'.DERFUL  COLUMBIA  RIVER,  9  miles  away,  wi'.h  its  bo.it  lines  to  the  sea,  300  miles  west. 
JUST  THINK  OF  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES  AND  CAN  YOU  PICTURE  A  MORE  LOVELY  HOME  OR  BETTER  INVLSTMENT.  JUST  REMEMBER 
THE  WONDERFUL  GROWTH  OF  TOWNS  UNDER  THE  GOVERNMENT  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS  AND  HOW  THE  LAND  ADJOINING  THESE  TOWNS 
has  raised  from  worthless  land  to  $1,000.00  and  more  per  acre  and  write  to  us  for  a  pl.-it  of  our  property  and  prices  for  WE  KNOW  we  can 
interest  you.  WHY  farm  large  tracts  and  work  yourself  down  whon  5  acres  of  our  HERMISTON  TRACTS  will  m:ike  you  more  MONEY  AND  LESS 
WORK.    WRITE  TO  US  NOW,  TODAY.  THE  LOGAN-SHERWOOD  REALTY  COMPANY,  HERMISTON,  OREGON 


Doii't  forgi't  to  montlon  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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CALDWELL :  IDAHO 

400,000  ACRES  FRUIT  LANDS  UNDER 

Government  Irrigation  Project 


NOW  READY- 


nvE  APPLES  weighing  by,  n>8. 

exhibited  Canyon  County  Fair, 
Caldwell,  Idaho.  Oct..  1908 


>VATER  IN  PLENTY 

SOIL  OF  THE  RICHEST 

CLIMATE  THE  BEST 

Unlimited  Natural  Resources 

WE  WANT  '^TIc^rI'aYe'-'  at  ONCE 


CANYON  COUNTY,  of  which  CALDWELL  is  the  County  Seat,  took  the  First  Premium  at 
Council  Bluffs,  IOWA,  for  Counties  in  United  States.  Also  First  premium  ARTISTIC  DISPLAY. 
CALDWELL  secured  on  Individual  Display  SEVEN  FIRSTS  out  of  possible  Elight.  All  these 
Premiums  were  WON  ON  APPLETS—  1 7  States  competing. 

Now  Is  The  Time.  A  Ground  Floor  Opportunity 

Write  Now,  Secretary  CALDWELL  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

CALDWELL    :    IDAHO 


CALDWELL  fAe  TOWN  )  THAT  MADE  IDAHO  FAMOUS 
CA^fYON  the  COUNTY  f  AS  AN  apple  growing  center 

at  the  National  Horticultural  Congress  last  December,  there  our  orchard  won  out  against  seventeen  apple  producing  states. 
It  won  seven  out  ol  a  possible  eight  individual  prizes,  amounting  to  four  hundred  forty  seven  dollars.  Wc  won  county 
and  state  prizes  amounting  to  $375.00.  Compare  these  winnings  with  those  of  other  apple  growing  sections  We  arc 
the  land  dealers  of  this  great  FRUIT  BELT.  If  you  want  a  TRACT  of  land  or  an  ORCHARD,  write  us.  Lands  here  capable 
of  GREAT  RESULTS  in  FRUIT  CULTURE,  are  as  yet  LOW  PRICED.  They  will  not  remain  so  long.  GET  IN  NOW 

DORMAN  LAND  COMPANY    ::    CALDWELL,  IDAHO 


WESTWARD,  EVER  WESTWARD  —  the  human  race  ha«  continued  to  travel 

The  Rogue  River  Valley  of  Southern  Oregon 

THE  IDEAL  HOME  LAND  -  CLIMATE  UNEXCELLED  -  NO  WIND  -  NO  STORMS  -  NO  WINTERS. 
Produces  choicest  fruit*.  Home  of  the  Tokay  Grape,  the  Big  Red  Apple  and  the  delicious  Peach  •ni\ 
Pear.      Non-Irrigated   and   Irrigated   Lands.      Prices   within   your   means.     Write   us   for   literature,  prices,   etc. 

CHURCHILL- RIGGS  LAND  COMPANY    ::    GRANTS  PASS,  OREGON 


Almond  Lands 


Peaches:  Crapes:  Melons 

ON  THE  NEW  LINE  OF  THE 


NorthBankRoad 


Soil  is  rich  in  inorganic  mineral  matter  such  as  potash,  lime,  dis- 
integrated basalt  and  volcanic  ash.     All  cleared  ready  for  plowing. 

A  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION  St.SrfflSllSK'id'iBSSS 


THE  JACOBS-STINE  COMPANY  [ 


URCEST  RFJII.TY  OPERA  1  DADTf  AXin    (XQV 

TORS  ON  PACinc  coastJ  I  UI\1  LAIiU,  \)1\L, 


l><iii't    fi.rt'<t   to   iiii-nllim  Tli.-   Pii*  Ifir  Motttbly    when  dialing   with   •ilifiTtliMTii.      Il    will   1m.   n|)|)i-orlati>d. 
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WHY 


TWIN  FALLS,  IDAHO— HEIGHT,  1S7  FKLT 


don't  you  buy  a  farm  in  a  section  irrigated  from 
water  which  never  fails  ?  The  Twin  Falls  dis- 
trict is  the  largest  irrigated  section  in  the  world 

THE  WATER  IS  OWNED  by  the  PEOPLE  WHO  OWN  THE  LAND 
BUY  YOUR  TICKET  DIRECT  TO  TWIN  FALLS 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  AND  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE,  ADDRESS 

T^VIN  FALLS  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  :  Department  M  :  TWIN  FALLS,  IDAHO 


BOISE  VALLEY 


THE  VALLEY  OF 
SUNSHINE  AND  HOMES 

We  have  the  finest  bearing  orchards  (on  the  electric  car  line)  in  the  United  States,  in  tracts  of  5  acres  up  to  160.  We 
also  have  fruit  land,  as  level  as  a  floor,  with  a  good  water  right,  under  the  U.  S  Government  Ditch,  at  $75.00  per  acre. 
We  have  3,500  acres  to  sell  on  easy  payments.     Write  us  for  catalogue. 

ROBERTS  &  CLARK  :  First  National  Bank  Building  :  BOISE,  IDAHO 

English  Walnuts  and  Royal  Ann  Cherries 

We  are  the  largest  owners  and  planters  of  English  Walnut  groves  in  Oregon.  Our  properties  are  in  Yam- 
hill County.  We  sell  a  planted  grove  of  5  acres  on  terms  of  only  $100.00  cash  and  $15.00  per  month, 
with  4%  interest  on  deferred  payments;  this  includes  four  years'  care.  Our  price  for  1909  sales  is  no 
more  than  you  pay  for  unplanted  walnut  land  in  California.     Any  references  required  can  be  furnished. 

CHURCHILL-MATTHEWS  CO.,  Inc.,  General  Selling  Agents,  Lumber  Exchange,  Portland,  Oregon 

RFAVFRTON  RFFPVniP  ArPFAr.F  '■mpasai.^ofOr,,on- 

It  is  now  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  the  most  satisfactory  and  remunerative  farming  is  from  small  acre- 
age with  a  diversity  of  products.  Our  acreage  combines  all  the  requisites  and  can  be  had  at  reasonable 
prices.  No  such  offerings  as  these,  either  in  location,  richness  of  soil,  improvements  nor  extensiveness 
of    area,    can    be    found    elsewhere.      We    invite    the    closest    investigation.       For    particulars,    address 

The  Shaw-Fear  Company,  2453^  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


: 


THE  IDAHO  TWIN 

BEST  OF  IRRIGATED  FALLS 

EARTH  LANDS  TRACT 

TWIN  FALLS  REALTY  CO.  l.^%!;^lS^\'p^eti;jPt 
S.  H.  BOLTON  REALTY  CO.,  BUHL,  IDAHO 

Write  for  our  Large,  Illustrated.  Descriptive  Booklet 
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DON'T  FREEZE  :  DON'T  ROAST  :  DON'T  BLOW  AWAY 

CfWAU  Tr\    A  I  D  A  M V  LINN  COUNTY.  Oregon,  where  it 

V.^VyiViIl<     1  \J   J\L,tjJ\l\  1     NEVER  GETS  TOO  HOT,  OR  TOO  COLD 

A  City  of  Over  6,000  People,  Electric  LifihU,  Fine  Water,  Cement  Walks,  Railroada  in  Six  Direction!,  24  PasienKer  Trains  Daily,  Farm  Land 
Splendidly  Adapted  to  Fruit  —  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries  and  all  other  friiit  and  berries  grow  Ui  perfection  —  AN  IDKAL  DAIRY  SWJTIOS,  AND 
CLOSE  TO  GOOD  MARKETS.       This  localitj  has  as  rich  soil,  and  at  a  CHEAPER  PRICE,  than  in  any  section  of  the  beautiful  Willamette  Valley. 

FOR  FILL  INFOHMATIOX  WRITE  TO  THE 

LINN  &  BENTON  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY    :    ALBANY,  OREGON 


HOOD  RIVER  LANDS 

HAVE  abundant  water,  perfect  drainage.     PRODUCE  the  finest  apples  and  strawberries  in  the  world 
We  also  have  lands  for  sale  in  White  Salmon  and  Moaier  Districts.      Twenty  Years  Residence  in  Hood  River 

W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO.,  HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 


OREGON 


We  own  and  control  10,000  acres  in  the  famous  Yamhill  County  fruit 
and  English  walnut  belt  adjoining  good  town  and  railroad,  50  miles 
from  Portland.  Low,  rolling  hills  ;  grand  view  of  the  valley  and  snow 
capped  mountains ;  deep,  rich  soil.  Brush  land  easily  cleared,  $25 
to  $40  per  acre.  Cleared  land  $50  to  $75.  Will  produce  the  finest 
apples  and  English  >valnuts  in  the  world — a  crop  of  $500  per  acre. 

This  is  a  big  State,  with  few  pe<tple,  but  thousands  are  coniine.     The  day 
"  cheap  lands  will  soon  pass.     They  will  sell  for  ten  times  such  prir 


Rich,  Beautiful  and  Cheap  GEO.  E.  waggoner,  923  Board  of  Trade,  Portland,  orl 


THE  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY 

A  f    T>  A  ^J\^  the  railroad  center  of  the  upper  Willamette  Valley,  is  located  about  80  miles  from  Portland,  and 
X~hu  4 1  m.T'^.X  ^   *    ;,  j„  (Ijj.  heart  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  the  United  States.     1  here  is  no  place  in  the 
United  States  better  adapted  for  growing  clover  and  vetch  than  this  rich  valley.     Clover  yields  from  5  to  10  bushels  per 
acre  and  sells  from  9  to  20  cents  per  pouiid,  and  vetch  from  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre  and  sells  from  2  to  3  cents  per 
pound.     The  old  settlers  here  do  not  realize  what  they  have.     Now  is  the  time  to  buy.     If  you  are  interested,  write  us 
for  printed  list. 

J.  A.  HOWARD  &  COMPANY    : :    325  WEST  FIRST  STREET    : :    ALBANY,  OREGON 

OPPORTUNITIES 

IN  THE  FAMOUS 

UMPQUA  VALLEY 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY.  OREGON 
ARE  UNSURPASSED 

THINK  OF  IT! 

Thousands  of  acres  of  good  land 
lying    idle   that  will  support   hun- 
dreds  of  families,   netting   from  a 
good  living  to  as  high  as  $1,000.00 
per  acre.  We  offer  you  the  very  best 
irrigated   and   non-irrigated    lands 
in  the  valley  at  reasonable  prices 
and  the  best  of  terms.    We  can  also 
furnish   you    choice    timber  tracts, 
large  or  small,  direct  from  owner. 
Write  us  for  our  illustrated  booklet. 

E.  D.  MOWERY  &  CO. 

ROSEBURG::  OREGON 

THEY  MAY  TIE  US.  BUT  BEAT  US.  NEVER 
THE  WONDERFUL 

Umpqua  Valley 

of  SOUTHERN  OREGON 

Walnut«  :  Almonds  :  Apples 
Pears  :  Grapes 

^  The  Earliest  and  Best.    Our  fniiu  are  the  aUnd- 
ard  of  the  world.     Our  climate  unsurpassed.     Our 
soil  perfection.     A  combination  hard  to  beat. 

Q  A  ten-acre  orchard,  or  walnut  grove,  in  bearing 
condition,  with  proper  care,  will  net  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000  per  year. 

^  We  have  small  tracts  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the 
Northwest  that  can  be  bought  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 

FARMS  jH^        ^,"^5^^ 
(POULTRY        LAN  Do 

Write  IM  your  wania,  we  will  do  the  reet 

STEWART  &  BEALE 

ROSEBURG  :  OREGON 
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Roseburg 

Home  Orchard  Tracts 

CI  In  the  Umpqua  Valley 
Famous  Fruit  Land 

Our  first  tract  is  now  practically  sold  out  to  satisfied  purchasers.  Some  of  our 
purchasers  who  bought  on  speculation  have  already  doubled  their  money. 
We  have  planted  over  600  acres  this  w^inter  v/ith  choice  commercial 
apple  trees.  Have  20  to  30  men  at  v/ork  all  the  time.  We  will  plant 
A         mI  /\        I  I  this  fall  from  600  to  1 000  acres,  and  if  you  want 

JinOtnCT  UTCnCLTU  some  of  the  best  fruit  land  in  the  world  now  is 
your  chance.  Spring  is  now  here  and  new  people  are  coming  all  the  time. 
They  are  delighted  with  our  proposition  and  terms  of  sale.  Better  come  and 
see  for  yourself.     Full  information  on  request. 

W.  C.  Harding  Land  Company 


Roseburg,  Oregon 


80  FOL'RTH 
STREET 


Portland,  Oregon 


$25  to  ROSEBURG  $25 

OREGON 

During   the   months   of   March   and   April   the   railroads  will  sell   tickets   to 
ROSEBURG,  Oregon,   from  all   Mississippi  River  points  for  $25.00 


Why  not  come  to  a  land  where 
there  is  no  wrinter. 

Where  the  ground  never  freezes. 

Where  crops  are  certain. 

Where  gr&ss  grows  all  winter. 

Where  ten  acres  is  enough  to 
make  you  rich. 

THE  BEST  FRUIT  LAND  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


VA           |f-  o^w^  "s-^^ 
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.  £MSgCTfewB»ii 

LOOAN  BERRIES 


FOR     FULL    INFORMATION     ADDRESS     THE     MANAGER     OF    THE 

ROSEBURG  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 


Don't   forget   to   niciition  The   Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 
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1,300,000 
Acres 

OF  THE  nNEST  IRRIGAtED  LAND 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'T'HIS  fine  tract  of  land  lies  in  ELastern  Idaho  in  the 
^  famous  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  It  is  watered 
by  the  most  complete  canal  system  to  be  found  on 
the  continent.  It  has  the  first,  oldest  and  cheapest 
water  rights  on  the  great  Snake  River. 

IDAHO  FALLS 

is  a  rapidly  growing  city  of  7,000,  located  in  the 
center  of  this  great  irrigated  empire.  It  is  the  largest 
shipping  point  in  Idaho.  It  will  soon  be  the  largest 
city  in  the  state. 

This  valley  is  the  home  of  the  famous  Idaho 
potato  and  red  clover,  which  yields  seed  from  5  to 
12  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  it  are  located  three  large 
sugar  factories  from  which  over  50,000,000  pounds 
of  sugar  is  manufactured  annually.  Sugar  beets 
yield  from  I  5  to  25  tons.  Its  soil  and  climate  espec- 
ieJly  adapt  it  to  the  raising  of  all  grains,  grasses, 
clover,  alfalfa,  potatoes  and  beets,  and  is  an  ideeJ 
stock  country  with  abundance  of  free  range. 

OUR  CUMATE  IS  IDEAL 

and  the  great  west  is  being  rapidly  settled.  If  you  have 
not  secured  a  piece  of  irrigated  land,  you  should. 
Come  to  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  where 
crops  never  fail  and  where  you  can  make  investments 
that  are   safe   and   sure   to   bring  you   big  returns. 

MIT  Write  ttxlay  for  our  beautiful 
^  Illustrated  panipiilot 

IDAHO  FALLS  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 

IDAHO  FALLS  :  IDAHO 


IN  THE 


GOODNOE 
HILLS 


Sam  Hill  recently  invested  $163,300  in  a 
tract  of  land  east  of  Columbus  on  the  North 
Bank  Railroad. 

We  have  sold  in  the  past  few  months  in 
this  neighborhood,  large  tracts  to  the  value 
of  $168,400. 

We  have  platted  4,000  acres  in  5  and  10 
acre  tracts  and  have  sold  of  this  about 
1,500  acres. 

There  are  now  being  planted  to  fruit  and 
nuts  over  700  acres. 

Do  you  want  some  of  our  nut  and  fruit  land? 

Write  today  for  our  descriptive,  illustrated 
pamphlet. 

B.  S.  COOK  &  CO. 

503  Corbett  Building      Portland,  Oregon 


18  BIO  RKD  APPl,f.S  ON  AN  18-INCll  TWIQ 
J-HOTOORAniED  NKAR  MKDFOKI),  OREGON 

Our  land  is  the  choicest  in  the  Valley. 


An  Income 

of  $100  a  Month 

For  Life 


Can  be  secured  by  an  investment  of  $1,500  in 

small  monthly  installments. 
We  are   developing   a   great   Apple   and   Pear 

Orchard  in  the  famous  Rogue  River  Valley 

in   Southern   Oregon,   where   orchards   are 

now  paying 

$1000  Per  Acre  Annually 


Our  title  is  perfect.  We  now  have  20,000  grow- 
ing trees;  some  will  begin  to  bear  fruit  next  year,  when  we  expect  to  pay  our  first  divi- 
dend, fl  For  the  purpose  of  placing  the  balance  of  our  tract  in  cultivation,  we  are  offering 
~a  limited  amount  of  stock  in  our  401  Orchard  at  par  value,  $1.00  per  share.  We  will  accept 
subscriptions  for  not  less  than  $100,  payable  in  20  monthly  installments,  fl  This  is  an  absolutely 
sa/e  investment  that  will  prove  immeiuely  profitable.  fl  Free !  Our  40-page  book  "Fortunes  in 
Fruit,"  containing  photographic  views  of  our  orchard  and  proofs  of  our  claims.  We  will  mail 
this  book  to  you  free — write  for  it  at  once — it  does  not  obligate  you  to  anything. 
WE  FURNISH  BEST  OF  BANK  REFERENCES 

THE  401  ORCHARD  &  LAND  CO.  l'iN"?Si'}!?8fsV5,"cT£ 
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Vancouver, 
Washington 

is  today  the  most  taJked  about  town  in  the  Northwest 
country.  Up  to  five  years  ago  Vancouver's  chief  claims 
upon  public  notice  were  its  beautiful  location  at  the  head 
of  deep  water  navigation  on  the  Columbia,  its  fine  mili- 
tary post  and  its  splendid  natural  resources.  Today  it  is 
everywhere  regarded  as  the  coming  railroad  center  and 
grain  shipping  port  of  the  entire  Columbia  River  basin 
and  the  general  impression  throughout  the  west  among 
people  of  big  affairs  and  wide  experience,  who  are  com- 
petent to  judge  the  future  from  existing  conditions,  is 
that  Vancouver  must  become  a  large  city.  There  is  a 
reason  for  this — in  fact  there  are  many  reasons,  chief  of 
which  are  that : 

^/^ariCrtllV^l*   "'^'^"Pics  the  strategic  point  on  the 

V  a.llv»vJltVd  Columbia,  where  rail  joins  sail,  be- 
ing at  the  head  of  deep  navigation,  the  terminus  of  2CC0 
miles  of  ■water  level  railway  and  the  junction  of  four 
great  transcontinental  railroads. 

\/Q'n^^^ii«rA«*   's  the   natural   shipping    point    for 

V  anCOUVer  50,000,000  busheU  of  grain  raised 
in  Elastern  Washington.  Oregon  and  Idaho. 

\/^J*TlfTHl'V^I*  ^**  *  harbor  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
'  **»**'*-'•*  V CI  vvide.  eight  miles  long  and  an 
average  depth  of  forty  feet. 

^Va  Tlfrtll  V^l*  ^^^  years  ago  was  a  town  of  5000 — 
'  "***'Wl*Vd  today  her  population  easily  numbers 
10,000— and  her  slogan  of  "25^0  in  1912"  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable result  to  expect.  The  city's  postal  receipts 
have  more  than  doubled  during  the  past  three  years ; 
her  schools  have  increased  in  nearly  the  same  ratio. 

\/o  v^r><-kii«ra«>   ^^^  t^^  largest  sawmill  plant  on  the 

V  anCOUVer  Columbia  River,  in  addition  to 
numerous  other  mills  and  wood  working  plants.  There 
is  a  splendid  opening  here  for  many  more  industries  of 
similar  character. 

\/ SknnmJVf^f  ^^*  ^  complete  street  car  system. 

V  CX11L.UU  VCI  which  is  rapidly  being  extended  into 
the  rich,  level  country  surrounding  the  town.  It  has  a 
splendid  high  school  and  three  ward  schools  with  an 
additional  one  building  this  year 

Clarke  County 

of  which  Vancouver  is  the  County  Seat 

JjT  Has  the  best  transportation  facilities  of  any  county 
^  in  the  State ;    has  immense  timber  resources,  all 
within  reach  of  market.     Its  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions are   admirably   adapted   to   dairying    and 
diversified  farming. 
fj.  Is  the  natural  home  of  the  fruit  industry — 5000 
^  acres  of  Italian  prune  trees  bearing  immense  crops 
each  year.     English  walnuts  and  filberts  grow  to 
perfection.      Berries  and  smeill  fruits  are  most  pro- 
lific in  their  growth. 
J|  Has  fifteen  rural  free  delivery  mail  routes.     Has 
^  already  many  manufacturing  enterprises,  including 

a  large  paper  mill  and  brick  and  tile  works. 
J|  Is  free  from  cyclones^electric  storms,  earthquakes 
^  or  damaging  floods.   The  thermometer  rarely  falls 
below  1 5  degrees  above  zero,  and  zero  weather  is 
unknown.     The  mean  temperature  for  July  is  66 
deg.  and  January  38 ;  the  average  retinfall  is  under 
40  inches.     Missouri  has  41   inches;  Iowa  has  33 
inches,  and  New  York  44  inches. 
^  Has  a  perfect  climate  and  is  and  ideal  country  for 
^  the  homeseeker.     Good  farming  lands  can  be  had 
at  reasonable  prices.     For  additioncd  information 
address 

COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

PUBUCITY  DEPARTMENT 

VANCOUVER  :  WASHINGTON 


What 


KEEP 
YOUR 


ON 

Idaho 


have  you  of 

IDAHO? 


Fruit  culture  in  Southern 
Idaho — an  ideal  occupa- 
tion in  an  ideal  climate. 
Mild  and  sunny  all  four 
seasons.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  know  more  about 
it?  Write  to  the  secre- 
taries of  Commercial 
Clubs  of  the  following 
progressive  Idaho  Cities: 


AMERICAN  FALLS 

MEADOWS 

BELLEVUE 

MIDDLETON 

BOISE 

NAMPA 

BUHL 

OAKLEy 

CALDWELL 

PAYETTE 

CAMBRIDGE 

POCATELLO 

FILER 

ROSEBERRY 

GLENNS  FERRY 

RUPERT 

GOODING 

ST    ANTHONY 

HAILEY 

SILVER  CITY 

KUNA 

TWIN   FALLS 

WEISER 

or  use  the  coupon  below; 


Write 


CUP 


forViewsof', 

SOUTHERN 

IDAHO 


TlliS  OUT  and  mail  it  to| 

Eeilly  Atkinson,  Soc- 
Treas.,  League  of  So.  Idaho  I 
Com.  Cluds,  Boise,  Idaho,  I 
!or  free  illnstratod  literature  I 
ellingof  wonders,  opportun-l 
-ties,  gloriou8  eunshino,  long  I 
Browne  season,  nocz*^remehcatl 

n  WINTERS 
I  SUMMERS 
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IRRIGATED 
FRUIT 

LAND 


Are  you  coming!     Act  before  May  1st.     Be  on  the  ground  by  May  10th. 

$33-CHICAGO  TO  ELLENSBURG-$33 

$25-FROM  MISSOURI  RIVER  P01NTS-$25 

I  want  every  purchaser  of  my  land  to  come  to  Ellensburg  and  walk  with  me 
over  the  entire  property.  Seeing  is  believing.  You  may  say  that  my  statcm.^nts, 
on  paper,  sound  crazy,  fishy,  etc.;  for  that  reason  get  on  the  train  and  co:ne  to 
see  what  you  are  actually  buying.  Ask  those  who  know  a  good  buy  in  irrigated 
land,  ba  they  friends  or  enemies  of  mine,  they  will  tel  you  Robinson's  Irrigated 
Fruit  Tracts  are  high  class  and  a  splendid  Investment  for  anybody.  Farmers 
who  have  lived  in  the  Kittitas  Valley  for  twenty-five  years  and  have  made  com- 
fortable fortunes  from  ten  acres  of  irrigated  land,  and  in  some  cases  without 
irrigation,  appreciate  the  value  and  know  the  amount  of  money  that  these  Kitti- 
tas lands  will  earn  per  acre  every  year.  Therefore  they  can  judge  accurately, 
and  their  opinions  are  worth  something.  'Tis  said,  "Man  is  not  without  honor 
save  in  his  own  country."  This  does  not  apply  to  my  irrigated  tracts.  It's  the 
peop'e  who  know  them  best  that  think  the  best  of  thom. 

Doesn't  this  seem  a  straight,  honest,  clean-cut  business  deal,  Mr.  Reader, 
when  I  strongly  urge  you  to  inspect  and  investigate  my  Irrigated  tracts  before 
you  buy? 

A  visit  to  the  Kittitas  Valley,  Washington,  will  broaden  you,  give  a  bigger, 
brighter  idea  of  life,  and  convince  you  that  you  can  make  big  profits  raising 
fruit  on  my  ten-acre  Irrigated  tracts. 

If  you  cannot  come  in  person,  talk  my  proposition  over  with  a  half  dozen 
of  your  friends,  show  them  this  article,  select  one  of  your  little  club  to  visit 
the  property  and  each  of  you  share  the  expen.se  of  his  trip.  Before  you  leave 
home  write  to  me  for  my  literature,  giving  full  information,  and  showing  pic- 
tures of  the  Kittitas  Valley.  I  will  a'so  write  you  a  personal  letter,  which  will 
contain  detailed  facts  about  prices,  terms,  etc.  Wire  me  on  or  before  May  10th. 
$100.00  win  hold  a  ten-acre  tract  for  your  Inspection.  If  not  satisfactory,  money 
will  be  refunded 

The  first  edition  of  my  1909  ll'ustrated  book  Is  Just  off  the  press.  I  will 
mail  one  to  you  for  ten  cents  In  stamps.     Respectfully, 

W.  W.  ROBINSON,  President 


THE  WW 

ROBINSON 
LANDGD. 

ANNEX" 

(Seattle 
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Making  Money 
on  the  New  Line 

Fertile  land  at  reasonable  prices,  a  mild  and 
healthful  climate,  crops  of  excellent  quality 
and  markets  for  them,  transportation  facilities 
^are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  country 
along  the  line  of  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound 

Railway 

There  are  splendid  opportunities  along 
this  new  line  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana, 
Idaho  and  Washington  for  the  farmer, 
fruit  grow^er,  stockman,  dairyman,  poul- 
try raiser,  business  man  and  professional 
man.     Descriptive  book  No.  83  free. 

F.  A.  MILLER 

General  Passenger  Agent 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Railway 
CHICAGO 


oNe 
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$1,500  NET  PER  ACRE  ffiOWlNG  FRUIT 

Six  to  Eight  Crops  of  Alfalfa  Yearly 
And  a  Home  in  Southern  California 


OUR  NEW  PLAN  BOOK  u-  .  ■        >  to  40  acres  of  Southern  Callfomia'a  most /ert/Ze  (rnga/eJ 

valley  land.    IT  TLLLS  how  you  can  have  the  same  put  under  cultivation  for  little  money.    How  big  profits  arc  made 
annually  upon  your  investment  without  moving  or  giving  up  present  business  until  ready. 

$1,500  PER  ACRE  is  being  made  from  these  rich  valley  lands.    YOU  can  do  the  same.    BY  OUR  PLAN  you 
get  a  BIG  PROFIT  from  your  investment  the  second  year  and  it  increases  yearly.     Nothing  like  it  ever  offered  be/ore. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  our  new  plan  book,  etc.      Enclose  25  cents  and  we  will  include  six  months  subscription 
to  the  NATIONAL  HOMESTEAD  the  best  homeseekers  publication  in  California.      EX)  IT  NOW. 

NATIONAL   HOMESTEAD   ASSOCIATION 


Dept.  Z,  644  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 


Los  Angeles,  California 


i[i't^ft.ah-"  /■■■-•  it. 

] 

OREGON  TIMBER 

Safe  and  Sure  Investment  Son'tifc  tTnXtltd: 

years,  every  dollar  of  which  shows  great  profit.     The  lumber  industry 
here  is  yet  in  its  infancy  and  values  will  increase  immensely  without  risk 
to  the  investor.  Q  This  timber  is  being  gathered  into  larger  bodies  held 
by  stronger  men,  so  that  values  naturally  go  up.     In  a  very  short  time 
timber  in  this  section  can  only  be  had  at  a  large  advance  over  present 
prices,  as  was  the  case  in  Wisconsiiv^  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  where 
the  timber  is  now  nearly  exhausted.   Q  We  have  for  years  made  a  study 
of  the  timber  situation  in  the  West  ana  from  our  positive  knowledge  can 
advise  clients  to  their  best  advantage.     If  you  have  either  large  or  small 
amounts,  we  can  place  them  for  you  to  your  best  interest,  fl  Bank  and 
other  references  furnished  as  to  our  reliability. 

C*^  C  1^     A        1^  ^>  1  12  C      Tlilr«l  Floor  Clmmber  of  Coinmercp 
r*  JK  Hi  U    J\.  m    IV  tV  I  D  O      I>  (>  U  T  IwV  >  I>      1      U  It  K  <i  O  N 

E.-  '  .                   -  ii 

EUCALYPTUS 

We  sell  land,  good  land,  set  to  eucalyptus,  cared 
for  two  years,  and  800  trees  to  the  acre,  guaranteed 
alive  at  end  of  two  years.  $  1  50  per  acre,  balance 
easy.     Send  for   "A  Story  of  Eucalyptus" — free 

MURRIETA  EUCALYPTUS  COMPANY 

C.  B.  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Sales  Managers       211  Mercantile  Place,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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GOODING  is  m  SOUTHERN  IDAHO 

The  Center  of  100,000  Acres  Choice  Irrigated  Lands 
Apple  Orchards  in  besuing  for  15  years  —  Never  a  Crop  Failure 


EX-aOVERNOK  GOODING'S  THOROUGHBRKDS.     GOODINQ  I\  THE  mSTANi  ! 

Residence  Lots      Factory  Sites       Business  Locations 
Acre  Tracts       Irrigated  Lands  Farms 

CHAS.  T.  MANNING       General       GOODING  TOWNSITE 

REALTY  CO.,  Ltd.  Sales  Agents     COMPANY,  Ltd. 
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Roblito  Is  Paying  Dividends 

We  offer  investors  an  opportunity  to  become  interested 
in  a  rubber  plantation  that  is  now  paying  dividends. 

We  own  outright  (with  clear  deed)  5565  acres  of  the  finest  land  for  rubber 
production  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  globe.  It  is  located  in  the  State  of 
Chiapas,  Mexico,  and  the  Pan-American  Railroad  passes  directly  through  the 
property. 

We  have  changed  the  production  of  crude  rubber  from  the  reckless  and 
destructive  harvesting  methods  in  vogue  among  the  natives  to  the  most  sci- 
entific and  productive  plan  known  in  connection  with  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion  of   the   rubber   tree. 

The  enterprise  is  highly  profitable  because  the  demand  for  crude  rubber 
exceeds    the    supply. 

We  are  now  shipping  rubber  and  obtain  for  our  product  the  highest  mar- 
ket price,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  pronounced  by  the  American  Rubber  Com- 
pany to  be  the  best  plantation   rubber  ever  received   from   Mexico. 

Our  plantation  is  managed  by  an  American  experienced  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  rubber  tree.  All  of  our  ofl^cers  and  directors  are  trained,  successful 
business  men  of  unquestioned  character.  All  have  paid  cash  for  their  stock. 
There  is  no  dead-head  list  of  high-salaried  officers,  and  all  money  paid  to  the 
company    goes    to    increase    its   assets. 

The  exceptional  opportunity  is  now  open  to  obtain  a  limited  number  of 
shares  in  our  plantation  at  $100  per  share  on  cash  payments.  Terms,  $10 
down  and  $5,  per  month;  5  per  cent  discount  for  all  cash.  After  the  present 
allotment  of  only  230  shares  has  been  sold,  the  price  will  be  advanced  to  $125 
per  share.  All  stockholders  participate  in  profits  from  the  date  stock  is 
issued   and   an  annual   dividend   is   guaranteed   to   each   investor. 

Write  at  once  for  booklet,  giving  full  particulars  regarding  an  enterprise 
that  has  already  made  good  and  earning  dividends.  The  literature  is  free  and 
each    request    receives    prompt    attention. 

ROBLITO  RUBBER  PLANTATION  COMPANY 

1303  Metropolis  Bsink  Buildingr,  San  Francisco  101  Bacon  Block,  Oaklauid,  California 
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Away  from  the 
Commonplace 


— Into  the  realm  of  the 
rarest  confection  de- 
lights —  you    will   class 

NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS 

Out  of  the  ordinary  in 
dainty  form,  in  delightful 
goodness,  in  dessert 
adaptability. 
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SILK  GLOVES 


Why.  not  buy-'t.the  best  silk  glov^  tliat 
can  be  ma(ie,:j*ben  ypu  are  about  It,  par- 
ticularly jvlicn  tbey  (56  not  cost  y<m  A 
penny  liior^  ^hanstnediocre. makes?         «" 

When  yorf  buy  JTIAGARA  MAI©  fin.iC 
Gloves  you  arj!  actually  saving  money, 
because  they  will  outwear  any  otiier 
Silk  G  ove  made,  not  only  in  the  finger 
tips,  but  all  over. 

There's  a  reason  for  this:  They  are 
tlie  only  gloves  treated  by  the  famous 
Niag  ra  Process.  This  process  strength- 
ens t'le  deTcate  silken  fibers,  tlius  giv- 
ing thtm  double  wear  resistance  of  silk 
treated  In  the  old  way. 

The  Niagara  Process  is  also  responsible 
for  tliejr  rich  color  ton*  anS  Jiiatre,  liiat- 
ing  as  Jon^  as-  the  glave  and  to  lie  found 
only   in   NIAGARA   MAID  SILK  Gloves. 

You     will     noticp    In    NIAGARA    MAID 

SILK  -Gloves  a   perfection   of   fit.   a 

clinging  siiapellness  tliat  you  have  never 
seen  in  otlier  kinds.  This  is  due  to  the 
Nlaty^ira  system  of  cutting  and  making, 
whereby  every  glo,ve  leaving  our  fac- 
tory Is  Hclentlflcalljr  cut  and  flnlshdd  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  hand  and  arm  In 
a  graceful,  modish  manner. 

NIAGARA  MAID  Embroidered  Silk 
Gloves  are  quite  In  accordance  with  the 


»fesent  vogue  of  elaborate  embroideries 
jft«4,trimmings  on  "gowns.  Dainty  flower 
effect,  .^fyi  more  conventional  Greek  or 
RohiaiT^esigns  or  tlie  gorgeous  repro- 
ductions of  tlie  Jerweled  Embroidery  of 
the  liizanline  period  axe  all  deliglitfully 
"cApressed  in  our  Embroidered  Silk 
Oioves. 

.The  NIAGARA  liTAID  hemstitch  bracelet 
makes  tlie  Embroidered  Glove  no  more 
costly  than  the  plain  one,  a.s  tlie  hem- 
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The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 

and 

The  National  Association  of  Credit  Men 

The  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  representing  the  leading  mercantile 
houses  of  the  United  States,  in  addressing  merchants  throughout  the  country  on  the 
need  of  adequate  and  responsible  fire  insurance  protection,  says : 

"Through  the  guarantee  which  it  has  given  you  an  insurance  company  may  suddenly  become 
yoiur  debtor.      Might  it  not  be  well  to  know  ahead  of  time  what  kind  of  debtor  it  is  likely  to  be  ?  " 

The  points  which  the  Credit  Men  say  ought  to  be  considered  in  selecting  a  fire 
insurance  company  are  given  below.     See  how  well  they  describe  the  Hartford 

What  Credit  Men  Ask  What  the  Hartford  Is 


1.  "What  is  the  net  surplus  above  capital  and  all 

liabilities  ?  " 

2.  "Has  it  (the  insurance  company)  a  record  of 

paying  its  debts  (losses)  promptly  and  without 
unjust  deductions  ?  " 


"Are  the  men  w^ho  manage  its  affairs  men  of 
character  and  high  standing  in  the  community, 
upholding  the  principles  of  busines:  w^hich 
assure  a  long  and  honorable  existence  ? 


1.  The  Hartford's  surplus  January  1st,  1909,  above 
capital  and  all  liabilities — $5,061,592. 

2.  After  San  Francisco,  in  putting  the  Hartford 
on  its  Roll  of  Honor,  this  same  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men  said,  "Considering 
that  its  gross  loss  was  the  immense  sum  of 
$10,275,000,  the  compeuiy  is  w^orthy  of  the  high- 
est commendation. 

3.  The  Hartford's  reputation  for  commercial 
honor  is  its  most  cherished  asset,  and  its  con- 
tinued observance  of  good  faith  with  its  policy- 
holders is  attested  by  its  popularity  and  suc- 
cess. It  is  99  years  old  and  does  the  largest 
fire   insurance   business  in   the   United   States. 


The  service  which  the  Hartford  affords  the 
public  continues  throughout  the  year  and  is  not 
limited  to  payment  of  losses.  It  has  published  a 
book,  "Fire  Prevention  and  Fire  Insurance,"  w^ith 
separate  chapters  for  Householders,  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers,  showing  each  how^  danger  of 
fire  may  be  reduced  in  his  particular  property. 
The  book  also  gives  valuable  advice  concerning 
insurance  and  may  save  you  thousands  of  dollars 
no  matter  in  w^hat  company  you  are  insured.  It  is 
free  if  you  mention  Pacific  Monthly.     Send  for  it 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD     CONNECTICUT 


STAR  SAFETY 
Reputation  from  accomplished  facts  and  ; 
Star  Salety  Razor  through  thirty  success 
large  advertising  space  prohibits  going 
m  regard  to  the  Star  Safety  Razor.    You  get 
value  in  this  article,  and  are  not  paying 
for  the  advertisement.     Men  who  have  used 
this  Razor  for  many  years,  and  who  have  als 
ed  numerous  thin-blade  Safety  Razors,  state 
there  is  but  one  Safety  Razor  that  gives 
ntire  satisfaction — and  that  is  the    "Star, 
e  wish  to  send  you  a  catalogue  which  tells 
good  points  of  our  reizor  as  compared 
f  thers.     They  are  sold  by  dealers  all 
world  in  sets  from   $1.50  up  to 

KAMPFE  BROS.,  8  Reade  St. 
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The  Prudential 

A  Great  Life  Insurance  Company 

Assets,     -    -    -     174  Million  Dollars 
Liabilities,    «    -     155  Million  Dollars 

Insurance  in  Force, 

1  BiUion  400  MiUion  Dollars 

on  7/4  Million  Policies. 


Total  Payments  to  Policy  Holders 

Plus  Amount  Held  at  Interest  to  their  Credit 

313  MiUion  Dollars 


Total  Number  of  Claims  Paid,    1,180,000 

^^^'•^5oTEC7j">s.  Li^e  Insurance  in  The  Prudential 

^^^^'^      ^^^55^^f\  is  issued  at  Low  Cost.     Send  us 

your  Age  and    we  will  tell  you 
just  what  it  costs.   Address  Dept.  23 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  Now  JrrB«y 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President 
Home  Office,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
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of  ''lustrations.  It  is  up-to-date  in  every  particular. 
It  is  absolutely  reliable;  the  names  of  its  editors  are 
anion,  he  greatest  in  every  field  of  research.  As  a 
dictionary,  it  defines  25,000  more  words  than  any 
othir  dictionary.  As  an  encyclopedia,  it  treats 
50,000  sulgects,  covering  the  whole  field  of  human 
knowledge. 


Half  Leather 
Binding 


Free  For  Examination 

If  you  reply  at  once,  we  will  send  you  a  com- 
plete set  at  once,  all  express  charges  prepaid,  for 
examination.  And  we  will  also  send,  absolutely  free 
of  charge,  the  Modern  Atlas  of  the  World.  If  you  like 
the  books  and  the  Atlas  you  can  pay  for  the  Diction- 
ary in  little  monthly  payments.  If  you  don't  like  them, 
return  them  to  us  and  w^e  will  pay  return  chsirges. 

Mail  the  G>upon  Today  W^" 

This  is  only  a  limited  edition,  and  w^ill  not  last 
long.  You  must  reply  promptly  to  take  advantage  of 
the  bargain. 

THE  WERNER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Mark  and  Mail  This  Coupon 


PAC.  MO.    6-09 

THE  WERNER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

You  may  send  me  on  approval  for  10  days  one  set  of  the  AMER- 
ICAN ENCYCLOPEDIC  DICTIONARY,  bound  in  the  style  indicated 
by  having  the  **X**  beside.        

Full  Sheep   Bindlngr.      Regular  price  $64.00.     I  will  pay  for 

the  same,  if  I  decide  to  keep  the  books,  as  follows:  50  cents 
after  I  examine  thorn  and  12.00  a  month  until  your  special 
price  of  $2b  00  is  paid. 

Half  Morocco  Bindlngr.  Regular  price  $56.00.  I  will  pay 
for  the  same,  if  I  decide  to  keep  the  books,  as  follows:  50  cenJs 
after  1  examine  them  and  $1.50  a  month  until  your  special  price 
of  $20.50  is  paid. 

Library  Cloth  Binding:.  Regular  price  $42.00.  I  will  pay 
for  the  same,  if  I  decide  to  keep  the  books,  as  follows :  50  ccn<s 
after  I  examine  them  and  $1.25  a  mouth  until  your  special  price 
of  $16.50  is  paid. 

You  are  to  send  the  set  of  five  volumes  and  the  Atlas  of  the 
World,  delivery  charges  paid.  If  not  satisfactory  I  will  return 
books  and  Atlas  within  10  da-"  after  delivery,  at  your  expense  for 
return  charges. 


Name 


Address. 
State 


PAancMONTHir^ 

Directory  of  ^chool^ 


A  Business  Training  in  Business 

Methods  by 
Business  Experts,  may  be  had  at 

The  Leading  Business  College 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


PORTLAND 
ACADEMY 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for 
Elastem  and  Western  colleges.  A  primary  and 
grammar  school  receives  boys  and  girls  as  early 
as  the  age  of  6.  A  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a 
skilled  director.  Track  and  field  athletics. 
A    well   appointed    boarding    hall    for    girls. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRK.SS 

Portland  Academy  :  Portland,  Oregon 


Telegraphy  Stenography 

Better  wase*  and  more  prominent  positions  secured 
by  taking  combined  course.  R.R.  wires  in  schoolroom. 
We  teach  Shorthand  by  correspondence.   Write  DepL  C 

OREGON  EXPERT  COLLEGE 

83  Fifth  Street,  Fifth  Floor  Portland,  OreKon 


HILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Btwrdinr  snd  Day  School  for  Boya.  AccrediUid  to  all  Irndiiii;  ioIIokoi 
and  Dnlrertlties.  Boys  at  any  »(•  admitted  at  any  time.  Write  for 
Illosirated  t'aUloffiM. 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Proprietor  and  Principal 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

THE  HICKS  SCHOOL  ?*i^*;*5l*!^ 

A  Hoine  School  for  Boys.    Thorough  work  in  small  classes. 
RODNEY  M.HECaE.  A  M.,  HeadMatltr 


Miss  Hairs 

Town  and  Country  School 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on  the  Holmes 
Road  to  Lenox.  One  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  Forty-five  acres  of 
woodland  and  campus. 

Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL.  Principal, 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 


KENTUCKY. 
Shelbyville 


An  English  and  Classical 
c   •  ifii   01       1    School  for  Girls.    College 

Science  HlU  School  preparatory  course  with 
certificate  privileges  at  Wellesley,  Vassar  and 
Smith  Colleges.  84  years  of  successful  work. 
College  trained  teachers.  Superior  advantages 
in  music.  MRS.  W.  T.  POYNTER.  Principal. 

MORGAN  PARK  ACADEMY 

The  Character   Building  School   for   Boys 

Offers  careful  preparation  for  any  CoIIcro  or  Bii8ine»!i  by  an  cxpcriem-od 
Faculty,  one  of  the  stroniiest  in  any  »clifM>l.  Parents  approve  the 
methods  of  discipline  and  development  of  efficiency  nnder  earnest  men 
teachers.  Mothers  pleased  with  rooms,  table  and  wholesome  life  with 
j:o<xl  companions.  Writ©  for  illustrated  cataloif  describing  fully  and 
faithfully  advantages  of  this  Home  School,  with  Hifh  Grade  Military 
Department. 

Address  126  Morgan  Ave.,  Morgan  Park,  IIL 


§PortInnd,  Oregon 
Lpflident  Bnd  Day  SchtHil  for  Girls  In 
;o  cif  SistcrHof  Bt.  John  Haptiot  (Kpiaropnl) 
[late,  Academic  and  Elementary  Departments 
I 


lluiic.   Art,  Elocution,  Ojmnailnm. 

Forcataionnlrtroiw  Tni:  sjsrr.u  sri'i:uiOR  | 

Offico  1,  St.  II<'l<iiH  IlnU 


TUDOR  HALL— School  for  Girls 

Certiflrate  a.iniits  to  V«»*nr,  Wi.llcslcv,  Smith,  Cornell.  S|H<cial  prepara- 
tion for  Bryn  Mawr.  (V.urs.'H  in  Music,  Art,  Voice  Culture,  Houaehold 
.'Science.  Nntivo  French  and  Ueruian  Teacher*.  Bible  study  In  all 
PoiwrtmentH. 

Mb*  FrtdMua  Alka,  Ph.  B.  (CotmID.  PriK^d    InJianapolh,  Ind. 

Miss  McClintock's  School  for  Girls 

Grnpral    and    Collrge    Preparatory    Courace.      Miiair,   art, 
arts  and  crafta,  domestic  sciencr.     Resident  and  day  pupils. 
Mlu  Mary  Law  McCllntock.  Principal. 

Box  C,  4  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  Maaa. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

rUK  rOi;>«i  VrOUKX.  Iira<ir<>rd.  Maa*. 

Os*  Iinii4r*d  and  atilli  yrar 
Ttilrtr  Bliss  from  Boston,  in  the  lieautlful  Marrlmao  Valley 
EJitsnslirs  groands  and  modern  e<|iil|>m«nt.  Oertlfloats  admit* 
to  leading  colleges.  OenersI  or>ur>«  of  five  ynara'  snd  two 
years'  eoaree  f'lr  biRh  school  irsduate*.  For  Cataltifue,  ad 
«nss  Ihs  rrinclpel 

Mlaa  LAURA  A.  KNOTr,  A.  M. 
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FINANCIAL 


A  PORTLAND  INDUSTRY 

NORTHWEST  BRIDGE  WORKS 

General  Building  Construction 

Steel  and  Reinforced  Concrete 

4§  Be  a  Salesman 

^M     Earn  a  good  salary,  $1,000  to  $10,000  a  year 

^■^    and  expenses.    Enter  the  most  pleasant,  and  best 
^^H    paid  profession  In  the  world,  where  you  are  paid  all 
^^1    you  earn,  where  there  Is  no  limit  to  your  earning 
^^M    power.    Be  a  producer,  the  one  man  the  firm 
^^H    must  have.   We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  salesman  by 
■^1   mail  in  eight  weeks  and  assist  you  to  secure  a  posi- 
8mK  tion  with  a  reliable  firm,  through  onr  Free  Em- 
2^V  ployment  Bureau.    Hundreds  of  onr  Graduates 

•^W      placed  in  good  positions.    Wo  always  have  plenty  of  good  open- 
^  ^L     ings  with  leading  firms  all  over  the  country.     Over  500,000 
S^^ft   Traveling  Salesmen  employed  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
^^^^H   If  you  are  ambitious  and  want  to  earn  from  two  to  ten  times 
^^^^  what  you  now  do,  our  Free  BOOk  "A  Knight  of  the  Grip" 
^H         willshowyouhowtodoit.  Write  for  it  today.  Address  neirest  office. 
^P             Dept.  239  National  Salesman'*  Training  Association, 
1^^     New  York,  Chicago,  San  Franciaco,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis 

California  Oil  ^H^^^ 

We   will    send    absolutely   free    copy   of 
"The    Oil    Book"    profusely    illustrated. 
Tells  how  California  oil  stocks  pay  2  to  20 
per    cent    monthly    dividends.      How    $170 
made   a   million.     Also   a   beautiful   pano- 
rama view  of  oil  fields  and  particulars  of 
best  oil  stock  to  buy.     Now  selling  very 
low.     Can  be  bought  on  installments.    Now 
earning    big    profits.      Bound    to    advance 
quickly.     If  you  want  a  legitimate  invest- 
ment, sure  to  make  big  money,  write  to- 
day.   Bank  and  mercantile  references.   Ad- 
dress Lincoln  Mortgage   &  Loan   Co.,  699 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Send  25  cents  for  three  recent  issues  of  The  Pacific 
Monthly  and  send  them  to  your  friends  in  the  East 

EDUCATIONAL 


LEARN  PLUMBING 


A  trade  that  will  make  you  Independent  for  life.  ^H  XVf  C| 
Hours  Shorter— Pay  Bigger— Demand  <  reatcr  than  ^Bi^BIHBiL 
any  other  trade.  You  need  no  prevl  us  expert-  ^HltYA^^^ 
enee.  Our  practical  me  o  '3  enable  yon  In  a  iew  ^■j^Esb^S.B 
months  to  hold  position  as  si  ';'  ed  pli  ber  or 
conduct  your  own  business.   Catalog  rent  free.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

St.  Louis  Trades  School       I ;  [11 1  I'M 

4421  Olive  St,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  IIW  A  J.jr»J 


SHATTUCK  SCHOOL 

(INCORPORATED) 

College  Preparatory 


ST.  JAMES  SCHOOL 

(INCORPORATED) 

For  Boys  8  to  11  Years 

Are  one  mile  apart;  limited  in  numbers;  distin^ished  for  careful 
selection  of  boys;  for  excellent  discipline;  strong  faculty;  beautiful 
location  and  buildings.  Enrollment  frcm  Pacific  C^oast  States  27.  Very 
apecific  information  in  Catalog. 

Address  REV.  J.  DOBBOf,  D.  D.,  Rector  42  years, 

Faribault,  Minnesota. 

Keopens  September  14.  1909 

MANUSCRIPTS  TYPEWRIHEN 

Editors  Demand  Typewritten  Stories 

Elxpert  Service        Moderate  Fees 

L.  K.  SWARTZ,       526  Newport,  Lakeview,  Chicago 


INCREASE 

TOUR 
5ALAKY 


!^ 


Bookkeepers,  Cashiers,  Offiee  Managers,  Aeeonntants,  Auditor*, 

Secretaries  and  Offiee  Men— Increase  your  salary  through  our  new  \ 

system  of  education  outlined  in  our  sixteen-page  book  prepared  W 

for  yon.  ^ 

"A  Practical  Way  of  Making  More  Money" 

Be  an  expert.  It  requires  only  a  few  minutes  of  your  spars 
time.  The  book  is  FREE  TO  TOU,  and  will  be  mailed  promptly 
upi.n  request.  It  tells  you  how  you  can  earn  MORE  PAY  and  that 
is  what  you  want.     Its  yours  for  the  asking.     WRITE  TODAY. 

COMMERCIAL  WORLD  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

172  ORISWOI.D  STREET,  DKTROIT.  MICH. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Largest  School  of  Oratory,   Literature  and  Pedagogy  in 
America.     Summer  Sessions.     29th  year  opens  Sept.  27th. 
Address  HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean, 
Chickering  Hall,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


St.  Mary*s  Academy  and  College 

of  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

51  St    year.       Ranks    first    among    girls'    schools.        Diplomas    conferred    from    Collegiate    and    Academic    courses. 

High  standard  of  Music  and  Art.     St.  Mary's  gives  the  best-possible  mental,  moral,  physical  and  practical  training. 

Portland  climate  delightful  and  heeJthy.      FzJl  term  begins  September  9th.      Write  for  catalog  and  full  information. 

34S  FOURTH  STREET    ::    PORTLAND.  OREGON 
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GUARANTEED  BONDS 

IRRIGATION 

HE  AMERICAN  WATER  WORKS  &  GUAR- 
ANTEE COMPANY,  in  addition  to  controlling 
and  operating  forty  successful  water-works 
plants  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  has  added 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  its  position  by  its  irri- 
gation operations  in  Southern  Idaho— ^ 
Its  properties— The  Twin  Falls  North  Side 
Land  &  Water  Company,  and  the  Twin  Falls 
Salmon  River  Land  &  Water  Company,  have 
been,  unquestionably,  the  most  successful  irrigation  projects 
in  the  United  States.  Several  million  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended in  thoroughly  modern  and  permanent  irrigation  sys- 
tems and  300,000  acres  of  rich  agricultural  land  is  being  sup- 
plied with  water. 

All  the  work  is  done  under  Government  and  State  supervision 
in  strict  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Carey  Act. 

These  operations  have  largely  increased  the  assets  and  earnings 
of  the  American  Water  Works  &  Guarantee  Company  and  have 
added  materially  to  the  strength  of  its  guarantee. 

Bonds  issued  by  the  Twin  Falls  North  Side  Land  &  Water 
Company  and  the  Twin  Falls  Salmon  River  Land  &  Water 
Company  are  based  on  a  lien  sanctioned  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  State  of  Idaho— and  are  further  secured 
by  a  deposit  of  purchase  money  mortgages  of  individual  own- 
ers—which are  constantly  increasing  in  value  as  the  land  is 
improved  and  the  Purchase  payments  are  made.  The  bonds 
are  also  absolutely  guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  in- 
terest by 

The  American  Water  Works  and  Guarantee  Company, 
of  Pittsburg,  capital  and  surplus  $4,000,000— 
These  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500  and 

$1,000. 
They  mature  serially  from  1911  to  1920  and  pay 

S  Per  Cent.  Interest 

Writ*  for  UMlDlMtrktoi]  Booklet— "IrriKalion  and  What  It  Ha*  Done  for  the  West."    Ad(lreMD«p«rtm«Bt  U 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN 

INCORPORATED 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 

Bank  for  Savings  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia 
Duo't  forgtt  to  iDentlon  The  I's'lOc  Montbljr   nliiti  dinlliig  >sltb  nilx-rtiiu-rN.      It  will   Im>  Riiiir<Mln(i-U. 
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Lumbermen 

If  you  want  to 

Buy  More  Timber 
Build  Mills  and  Railroads 
Add  to  Your  Present  Plant 
Pay  Off  Your  Floating  Debt 
Increase  Your  Working  Capital 

Please  take  notice  that  we  purchase  outright  bond  issues  of  first- 
class    quality,    in    amounts    from    $100,000    to    $5,000,000. 

For  quick  action, 
address  us  direct 


Peaibodj.HoTiglileling  &Co, 

(Established  1865) 
181  La  Sedle  Street  Chicago,  III.      . 


LADD  &  TILTON  BANK 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Established    1859 

OLDEST  BANK  ON  THE  PACIHC  COAST 


Capital  Fully  Paid    ....     $1,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  .         500,000.00 


OFFICERS : 

W.  M.  L\DD.  President  R.  S.  HOWARD.  Jr.,  Asst.  Cashier 

EDWARD  COOKINGHAM,  Vice-Pres.    J.  W.  LADD,  Asst.  Cashier 

W.  H.  DUNCKLEY.  Cashier  WALTER  M.  COOK.  AssL  Cashier 


Interest  petid  on  Time  Deposits  and  Savings  Accounts. 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Firms,  Corporations  and  Individuals  solicited.     We  are  prepeired  to 

furnish  depositors  every  facility  consistent  with  good  banking. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  PORTLAND 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Under  the  Management  ofH.C.  BOWERS 


MMmM- 


wmm 


The  Leading  Hotel  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  European  Plan  only.  Handsome  Restaurants. 
Music  evenings  from  6  to  8  o'clock  and  10  to  12:30  o'clock.  Hot  and  Cold  Running  Water  in 
every  room.    Refurnished  throughout.    Headquarters  for  Commercial  Travelers  and  Tourists 
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FREMONT  HOTEL 

Corner  4th  and  Olive  Streets  :  Los  Angeles 
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AN  elegantly  furnished  Family  and 
/-\  Tourist  Hotel,  situated  two 
blocks  from  Broadway,  on  an  em- 
inence commanding  a  charming  vista 
of  the  city.  Appointments  perfect. 
Rates  reasonable.     American  plan. 

Thos.  Pascoe,  Proprietor 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET.  FREE,  ON  CAUFORNIA 


Finely  flavored,  deliciously  tender  —  no  more 
delightful  pledge  of  hospitality  can  be  offered. 

All  Leading  Dealers 
PORTLAND  :  ORE. 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK 
CAMPING  OUT  TOURS 


'The  Bryant  Way"  —  Horseback  or  Coaching.  7-9-18 
days  out-of-doors  in  Nature's  Wonderland.  $35  up. 
All  expenses  covered.  An  ideal  summer  vacation. 
Write  for  particulsu-s  of   these  and  European  Tours 


Bryant  SpenceTours,  420  Monadnock  BIk.,  Chicago 


We  make  PRINTING  PLATES  for 
every  purpose.     Designing. 
Illustrating.  Photo  Engraving 

OREGON  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

Room  605  Goodnough  Building   ::   Portland,  Oregon 
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Nortonia  Hotel 

Eleventh  and  Washington 

Portland  :  Oregon 


Portland's  Newest  and 
Most  Modern  Hotel 

Centrally  Located.  Convenient  to  the 
Theatres  and  the  Shopping  District.  Attrac- 
tive Roof  Garden.  'Bus  Meets  All  Trains. 
Modern    Comfort.       Moderate   Rates. 


Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 


Near  50th  Street 
Subway,  5  3rd 
Street  Elevated 
and  all  surface 
lines 

Near  Theatres, 

Shops  and 

Central  Park 

New  and  Fireproof 

Strictly  First  Class 

Rates  Reasonable 

$2.50  with  Bath 
and  up 

•  All 
Hardwood  Floors 
and 
Oriental  Rugs 

10  minutes  walk 
to    20  Theatres 


HARRYP.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


Elxcellent 
Restaurant 

Prices  Moderate 
Send  for  Booklet 
R.  J.  BINGHAM 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing   with   advertisers.      It  will   be   appreciated. 
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'^iolyn" 


The 

New- 


Piano 
Plate 


T 


HE  violin  is  the  most  perfect  of  solo  instruments — neither  science  nor  art 

having  improved  its  method  of  stringing  for  almost  4  centuries.     Pianos  have 

been  improving  for  many  years  but  never  before  has  it  appeeured  possible  to 

adapt   in    a   piano    plate   cast  in    one  single 

piece  the  vitally  important  principle  of  string- 

/  f  ing  that  has  contributed  so  materially  to  the 

perfection   of  violin   construction. 


In  the  violin  the  strings 
have  a  ^straight,  free 
stretch  from  bridge  A 
to  pegs  B,  hence  being  tuned  with 
least  resistance,  the  greatest  tone 
vibration  is  produced  without  un- 
necessary pull  or  tension. 


A  portion  of  the  newly  In- 
vented "Violyn"  plate 
showing  inclined  pin 
block  permitting  the  violin  principle 
of  stringing,  now  accomplished  with 
a  full  metal  plate  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  piano  construction. 


The  Kranich  & 
Bach  "Violyn"  plate 
with  inclined  pin  block 
eliminates  the  neces- 
sity for  the  usual 
pressure  bar  w^hich 
adds  one  more  un- 
necessary and  very 
severe  bend  to  the 
strings  and  vastly  in- 
creases the  tension 
strain. 


New  Scale  Upright 

PURITAN   MODEL 

in  choicest  Mahogany  or  Circassian  Walnut, 
$450.00 


The  "Violyn"  plate 
insures  the  mininum 
pull  upon  the  string — 
this  results  in  a  longer 
vibration  which  means 
a  purer,  more  sonorous, 
and  greater  sustained 
tone.  It  means  ease 
in  tuning,  reduced 
strain  upon  all  of  the 
strings,  and  the  merit 
of  "staying-in-tune" 
twice  as  long  as  with- 
out  this    marvelous 


improvement. 

fl  The  Kranich  &  Bach  Upright  is  the  only  piano  in  the  world  built  with  a 
"Violyn."  or  any  other,  full  metal  plate  with  inclined  pin  block,  analogous  to  the 
violin  principle  of  stringing. 

IVrile  for  Jeacriptioe  pamphlet  and  catalogue.     Faoorable  Installment  Terms.     Old  Pianos  in  exchange. 
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To  Our  Readers 

About  the  Next  Pacific  Monthly 


'iPPAKENTLY  by  general  consent,  summer  is  the  season  for  lighter  reai 
■  ing.     So,  in  the  present  issue,  we  have  ventured  a  "fiction  number";  yc 


read- 

'OU 

will  find  it  full  of  entertainment;  but  we  shall  have  stronger  meat  for  you 
next  month,  with  plenty  of  summer  literature,  too. 

The  Eights  and  Wrongs  of  the  Child  is  the  subject  of  Dr.  Stephen  S. 
Wise's  first  article  in  The  Pacific  Monthly.     Dr.  Wise  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  great  national   movement   on  behalf   of   children,   and   was 
chiefiy  instrumental  in  securing  the  Oregon  Child  Labor  Law,  which  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 

Power,  The  Wizard  of  Development,  is  the  title  of  an  extremely  well-handled  article 
by  Clayton  M.  Jones,  C.  E.  Mr.  Jones  has  made  a  study  of  power  development  in  the 
West,  and  presents  the  problems  and  progress  of  this  tremendously  important  factor  in 
the  West's  upbuilding. 

Pictures  and  Points  About  the  A.  Y.  P.  The  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  open- 
ing this  month  will  be  described  in  pictures  and  print.  Charles  Erskine  Scott  Wood  has 
promised  to  visit  the  Exposition  and  give  us  his  impressions  of  its  notable  features. 
The  Pacific  Monthly  will  devote  considerable  space,  both  in  the  July  and  August  num- 
bers, to   this  magnificent  Western   achievement. 


Smiles  in  Fiction 


Here  are  some  splendid  stories.  Upon  glancing  over  the  list  we  note  that,  un- 
premeditatedly,  we  have  presented  a  series  of  really  humorous  tales.  A  Green  Glove 
Button,  by  Philip  Yeiser,  is  a  remarkably  ingenious  and  entertaining  society  detective 
yarn.  The  Angel  Child,  by  Clinton  Dangerfield,  is  another  delightfully  handled  story 
of  a  bad  little  girl  among  a  number  of  distracted  cowboys.  A  Tribute  to  Mrs.  Greg- 
ory, by  Ednah  Aiken,  whose  remarkably  fine  story,  "Singing  in  the  Eain,"  appeared 
in  the  May  issue,  displays  another  and  lighter  side  of  her  talent.  Mrs.  Gregory  is  a  type 
familiar  to  everyone,  but  we  do  not  remember  ever  before  to  have  seen  her  described  so 
entertainingly  and  graphically.  Justice  in  Hylo,  by  Edith  E.  Merrielees,  with  a  very 
effective  picture  by  C.  S.  Price,  is  a  bit  of  genuine  frontier  humor,  and  with  a  good  thrill 
in  it,  too.  Finally,  but  by  no  means  trailing  in  merit,  is  a  seasonable  yarn,  The  Professor's 
Fourth,  by  Maryel  Vance  Abbott,  a  new  Western  writer  who  understands  the  art  of 
making  laughter. 

William  Maxwell,  whose  verse  sang  in  several^  numbers  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  last 
year,  and  whose  return  to  our  pages,  with  The  Chant  of  El  Dorado,  this  month  will  de- 
light all  our  readers,  will  have  a  stirring  war  poem  in  July:  By  Court  Martial.  Another 
striking  poem  in  the  next  issue  is  The  Ballad  of  the  Friar,  by  Herman  Scheffauer,  whose 
Marta  of  Milrone,  published  by  us  nearly  a  year  ago,  you  have  not  forgotten.  George 
Sterling  will  have  another  fine  sonnet:  Tides  of  Change. 


Development  News 


Some  time  ago  we  saw  an  article  in  an  Eastern  magazine  commenting  upon  Western 
publications,  particularly  the  monthlies,  damning  them  all  with  faint  praise,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  remark,  "The  trail  of  the  land  agent  is  over  them  all."  This  makes  us 
clench  our  fists  and  arise  to  say  that  our  object  in  this  department  is  obviously  an  at- 
tempt, at  least,  to  fill  an  often-expressed  want,  namely:  to  give  brief  and  reliable  infor- 
mation about  the  material  development  of  the  West.  We  gather  this  information  from 
the  most  reliable  sources,  at  no  small  expense,  and  it  i^  astonishing  to  find  what  a  great 
number  of  readers  are  attracted  to  our  magazine  because  of  this  feature  alone.  Not  a 
paragraph  of  it  appears  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  but  the  reader  who  is  interested  in 
the  West.  We  realize  that  the  whole  West,  but  particularly  the  Northwest,  is  settling 
now  far  more  rapidly  than  ever  before,  and  that  the  next  five  years  will  witness  a 
greater  development  perhaps  than  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Look  over  our  Development  News  section  each  month,  and  convince  yourself  that 
this  is  the  time  to  "come  West," — a  better  time  than  ever  before.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  are  arriving  daily,  and  grabbing  up  the  opportunities.  There  is  something 
inspiring  in  the  contemplation  of  the  great  movement;  study  it  and  you  will  become  an 
enthusiast,  if  you  have  never  been  one   before. 


The  Sea 

By  George  Sterling 

Thou  seem'st  to  call  to  that  which  will  not  hear. 
As  man  to  Fate.  Thy  thunders  uncontrolled, 
From  winnowed  sands  and  reefs  reverberant  rolled, 

Shake  as  with  sorrow,  and  the  hour  is  near 

Wherein  thy  voice  shall  seem  a  thing  of  fear, 
Like  to  a  lion's  at  the  trembling  fold; 
And  men  shall  w^aken  to  the  midnight  cold. 

And  feel  that  dawn  is  far,  that  night  is  drear. 

Thou  wast  ere  Life,  a  dim  but  quenchless  spark. 
Found  vesture  in  thy  vastness.     Thou  shalt  be 

When  Life  has  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Dark, — 
When  shackling  ice  hath  zoned  at  last  thy  breast. 

And  thy  deep  voice  is  hushed,  O  vanquished  Sea! 
One  w^ith  eternity  that  giveth  rest. 
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In  the  Days  of  the  Deadwood  Treasure 

Coach 

A  Chapter  from  the  Personal  Recollections  of  W.  H.  Taylor 

Drawings  by  C.  S.  Price 


NOTABLE  event  in  the 
annals  of  the  frontier 
was  the  robbery  at  Cold 
Sprmgs  of  the  Deadwood 
Treasure  Coach,  carrying 
bullion,  gold  dust,  ex- 
pressage  and  United  States  mail  from 
the  Black  Hills  mines  in  South  Dakota 
to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  The  few  state- 
ments appearing  in  print  at  different 
times  have  seemed,  to  a  person  knowing 
somewhat  of  the  circumstances  at  first 
hand,  to  be  either  sensational  or  inac- 
curate, and  generally  both.  Hence,  it 
is  essayed  herein  to  put  down  such  state- 
ments only  as  will  properly  line  up  with 
the  facts. 

The  robbery  took  place  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  September,  1878,  the  second 
season  of  the  noted  gold  excitement,  by 
which  time  there  had  been  drawn  to  the 
region  from  both  near  and  abroad  a 
horde  of  outlaws  that  rivalled  in  numeri- 


cal strength  anything  of  the  particular 
kind  ever  collected  together  in  this  coun- 
try. Well  organized  and  mounted,  they 
seemed  to  have  a  roving  commission  to 
operate  as  a  piratical  land  force,  as  it 
were,  under  letters  of  marque.  Taken 
by  and  large,  they  met  all  requirements 
and  represented  the  standard  article  of 
highway  robber;  human  life  counted 
with  them  no  more  than  did  the  weight 
of  a  feather.  There  were  particular 
gangs  under  leaders  answering  to  the 
cognomens :  Charley  Price,  Frank  Toll, 
Doug  Goodale,  Big-Nosed  George,  Bill 
Bivens,  McLaughlin,  and  McDonald — 
the  latter  was  probably  Frank  James. 
Additional  to  these  were  the  Wall  and 
Blackburn  gangs.  This  list  implies  no 
disparagement  to  others  who  were  ope- 
rating in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  less  well 
known. 

Along  the  three  hundred  miles  of  stage 
line  there  were  numerous  scenes  of  vie- 
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lence,  and  it  is  said  that  over  a  hundred 
Hves  were  lost  on  this  trail  in  one  sea- 
son. The  Sioux  Indians  were  also  in 
the  field,  more  or  less,  and  played  their 
part  with  their  usual  skill ;  albeit  there 
were  placed  to  their  credit  numerous 
dastardly  acts  of  which  they  were  not 
guilty. 

On  the  Cut-Off  Trail  that  led  to  the 
mines    through    Custer    City    was    what 
was  known  as  Red  Caiion.  This  was  a 
fatal  place  to  many  an  unfortunate  gold- 
seeker.    Any  small  party  stood  about  an 
equal  chance  of  being  attacked  in  passing 
through  there,  and 
in    many    places 
along  this  c  a  ii  o  n 
were        raised 
mounds,  with  head- 
boards or  without, 
that    indicated    the 
last   resting  places 
of  ambitious   mor- 
tals who  there  had 
met    an    untimely 
end.  One  fellow  of 
a  classical  turn  of 
mind  had  placed  up 
at   the    entrance    a 
sign   on   which   he 
had  written : 


ABANDON  HOPE 

ALL  YE  WHO  ENTER 

HERE 


On  my  way  to  the 
Hills  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season         w.  n.  taylor.  tfie 

of  78  I  met  W.  M. 

Ward,  of  the  company's  employes,  who 
invited  me  to  take  passage  with  him  in  a 
light  rig  in  which  he  was  about  to  em- 
bark for  Deadwood.  Between  Fort 
Laramie  and  Jenny's  Stockade  he  pointed 
out  to  me  eleven  places  where  stages  had 
been  robbed  that  season.  In  September, 
when  reaching  Fort  Laramie  again  on 
my  return  trip,  I  met  General  Adams,  a 
special  agent  of  the  Postal  Department, 
and  joined  him  and  a  posse  of  five  or 
.six  men  tliat  he  had  collected  with  a  view 
to  preventing  interference  with  the 
United  States  mails.  Equipped  with 
Government  horses  from  the  Fort  we 


started  back  in  the  direction  of  the  Hills 
intending  to  make  a  camp  near  the 
Stockade  on  Beaver  Creek,  and  recon- 
noitre the  country  around  there.  We 
traveled  mostly  at  night  to  avoid  obser- 
vation, and  when  riding  along  Lance 
Creek,  a  little  before  sundown,  we  came 
to  the  scene  of  a  hold-up  that  had  taken 
place  two  nights  before,  when  Boone 
May,  who  was  in  our  outfit,  had  fired 
a  heavy  charge  of  buckshot  into  one  of 
the  robbers  at  close  range.  He  stoutly 
asserted  that  he  must  have  killed  him, 
and  there  were  signs  there  that  bore  out 
his  statement,  al- 
though  some 
searching  done  the 
day  before  had  not 
revealed  much  but 
an  abandoned  sad- 
dle with  some 
leathers  missing, 
but  after  passing 
on  a  little  distance 
we  looked  back  and 
could  make  out  two 
or  three  vultures 
o  n  dusky  wings 
fanning  their  way 
in  a  direct  line  to- 
wards something 
with  w  h  i  c  h  we 
thought  they  might 
have  already  made 
themselves  famil- 
iar. They  were  not 
going  at  random, 
as  was  evident  in 
the  following 
spring,  when  the 
skeleton  of  Frank  Toll  was  found  in  a 
deej)  gulch,  and  partly  covered  with 
sagebrush,  about  a  folirth  of  a  mile  from 
the  trail. 

After  reaching  Jenny's  Stockade  wc 
scouted  around  there  for  several  days, 
and  at  one  camp  in  the  mountains,  va- 
cated temporarily,  we  found  several 
hams  hanging  in  storage,  and  a  pile  of 
discarded  horseshoes,  showing  they  were 
putting  themselves  on  an  Indian  footing, 
for  obvious  reasons.  Things  were  very 
quiet  for  several  days  following  our  ar- 
rival, yet  occasional  vague  rumors  in  the 
air  indicated  trouble.     In  about  a  week 
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General  Adams  took  a  trip  over  to  Dead- 
wood,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth,  the  coach 
not  appearing  about  the  usual  time — six 
P.  M. — we  all  got  into  saddle  and  on 
general  principles  started  up  the  line.  It 
was  thought  they  might  be  in  some  slight 
difficulty  only ;  a  hold-up  had  not,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  occurred  in  that 
direction  at  any  time  theretofore,  the 
general  policy  being  to  operate  in  a  more 
open  country,  away  from  the  mountains, 
where  fewer  obstacles  were  in  the  way 
of  escape.  Five  or  six  miles  up  we  met 
a  horseman  coming  at  break-neck  speed. 


We  here  picked  up  an  old  hunter 
named  Phillips,  and  reinforced  by  Davis 
also,  pushed  ahead  again.  From  the 
Stockade  to  the  Springs  was  about 
twenty  miles  up  grade,  so  when  we 
pulled  up  in  proximity  to  the  place,  the 
unfortunate  horses  were  punished  to 
about  their  limit. 

We  stopped  quite  a  distance  short  of 
the  stable,  cached  our  horses  and  guided 
by  Phillips  made  a  little  circuit  so  as  to 
approach  the  place  from  the  rear.  As 
we  reached  there,  we  were,  in  the  dark- 
ness, at  a  loss  to  understand  the  situa- 
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A   LIGHT   LOAD. 


He  was  from  what  was  called  the  Milk 
Ranch,  and  urged  us  to  hurry,  as  the 
coach  had  been  held  up  just  as  it  reached 
the  stable  at  Cold  Springs.  We  crowded 
on  all  steam  at  once  and  at  the  ranch 
met  Scott  Davis,  who  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  guards  and  had  made  his  escape 
after  resistance  had  become  a  hopeless 
affair.  He  swore  they  were  just  as  hard 
a  lot  as  he  ever  met  up  with. 

"They  killed  Campbell,"  said  he,  "at 
the  first  fire,  and  then  I  think  all  the 
rest  as  well,  but  we  can  probably  get 
there  before  they  open  the  safe." 


tion  properly.  We  could  hear  more  or 
less  banging  and  noise  of  some  kind, 
and  as  any  of  our  people  could  hardly  be 
alive  after  all  the  shooting  Davis  had 
seen  and  heard^  it  only  remained  to  sup- 
pose that  the  enemy  were  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  the  place ;  hence  we  had  to  pro- 
ceed with  some  caution.  Then  followed 
a  night  of  uncertainty  and  cross  pur- 
poses seldom  equalled. 

We  took  positions  on  all  sides  and 
then  hailed  the  place  repeatedly,  calling 
our  people  by  name,  but  got  no  response. 
Then    Davis,    Pache    and    myself    came 
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around  to  the  stage  road  on  the  west 
side  and  were  lying  in  a  short  cover 
about  forty  feet  from  the  trail  when  we 
heard  two  horsemen  coming  up.  Know- 
ing that  no  friendly  or  sane  person 
would  ride  boldly  along  from  that  direc- 
tion, we  thought  it  was  some  of  their 
scouts  sent  out  a  little  way  to  watch  the 
approaches. 

By  that  time  the  moon  had  arisen,  and  a 
break  in  the  tree-tops  that  loomed  up 
over  in  front  of  us,  gave  a  clear  view  for 
thirty  feet  or  more. 
As  they  approached 
this  space  we 
drew  down  on  them, 
intending  to  put  an 
end  to  their  careers 
right  then  and  there, 
but  suddenly  an  im- 
pulse came  over  me 
to  make  sure  who 
they  were,  and  T  said 
to  Scott,  "Let 's  halt 
them,"  but  by  that 
time  he  was  getting 
impatient  and  at  the 
same  instant  cut 
loose.  Pache  did 
likewise  and  ahoom! 
ahoom!  went  boom- 
ing and  rolling  over 
across  the  canon, 
giving  things  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night, 
a  rattling  shake-up. 
One  horse,  riderless, 
bolted  and  went 
straight  ahead,  and 
the  other  whirled  on 
the  back  trail,  got 
tangled  in  the  bridle  reins  and  Was 
thrashing  around  in  the  cover  all  night. 

Shortly  we  turned  our  attention  again 
to  the  stable,  but  the  possession  of  the 
veriest  modicum  of  horse  sense  forbade 
our  rushing  the  place,  unless  willing  to  be 
like  Falstaff's  soldiery,  "mere  food  for 
powder."  So  we  decided  to  shoot  up  the 
place,  and  did  so,  pouring  in  round  after 
round.  Even  this  produced  nothing  defi- 
nite, and  it  was  not  until  broad  daylight 
that  we  could  get  anybody  smoked  out, 
or  even  obtain  a  tail  hold  of  the  situa- 
tion   proper.      "Big    Gene,"    the    stage 
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driver,  then  showed  himself,  and  very 
frankly  allowed  that  standing  off  road 
agents  was  no  part  of  his  vocation ;  he 
was  all  broke  up. 

"Boys,  we  were  too  much  rattled  to 
say  anything.     We  thought  it  was  the 
gang  come  back  to  murder  us  and  take 
the  horses,"  said  he.     One  of  these  lat- 
ter,   crazy    with    hunger,    had    got    into 
some    predicament    and    helped    in    the 
noises  we  had  heard  during  the  night, 
and  the  luck  that  attends  all  fools  and 
crazy  men  had  stood 
the  two  mounted 
^  hombres    in    good 

stead,  for  the  boys 
had  missed  them 
only  by  the  margin 
of  a  hair,  and  they 
were  not  the  right 
parties  at  all. 

Just  here  it  is  well 
to  hark  back  a  little 
and  explain  the 
movements  of  the 
road  agents  up  to 
this  point.  As  a 
matter  of  fact, 
learned  from  cap- 
lured  parties  later 
on,  the  whole  outfit 
had  for  some  time 
previously  included 
at  least  ten  men,  and 
the  arrangements 
were  made  to  rob 
the  coach  at  a  point 
a  mile  or  two  further 
down  the  line  to  the 
west,  where  some 
big  rocks  were  lo- 
cated right  close  to  the  road. 

Several  of  the  gang  were  in  ambush 
there  as  already  agreed  ui)on,  and  won- 
dering what  had  become  of  their  leader 
and  something  like  half  their  band.  They 
told  that  when  we  passed  there  on  the 
way  up  they  could  have  nearly  touched 
us  with  their  guns,  and  regretted  not 
having  taken  us  in,  as  it  was  evident 
that  in  some  way  their  plans  had  mis- 
carried ;  the  reason  being  that  on  the 
evening  previous,  these  several  worthies, 
to  include  at  least  Spear,  Bill  Mans- 
field,    McBride,     Charley     Carey    and 
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Goodale,  happened  together  a  little  off 
by  themselves,  and  in  giving  direc- 
tions the  leader  said:  "We  will  blaze 
away  and  do  them  all  up  the  first  thing, 
then  we  will  have  no  bother  and  can 
open  the  safe  and  get  away  lively."  One 
then  suggested  that  if  that  was  to  be  the 
method  they  could  easily  operate  alone 
and  thus  take  all  the  plunder,  and  this 
was  the  plan  they  carried  out.  Coming 
to  the  stable  a  little  before  the  coach  was 
due,  they  captured  Miner,  the  stock  ten- 
der, and  also  Zimmers,  one  of  the  guards, 
who  happened  there  in  some  way. 
These  they  bucked 
and  gagged  and 
placed  in  the  gran- 
ary, out  of  the  way ; 
then  they  punched 
out  the  adobe  from 
the  spaces  between 
the  logs,  to  give 
loopholes  for  their 
guns. 

General  Adams, 
who  was  already 
booked  at  the  Dead- 
wood  office  to  come 
back  on  the  coach 
that  morning,  ap- 
peared at  the  last 
moment  a  n  d  stated 
that  something  had 
turned  up  to  delay 
him  another  day  or 
so.  Right  there  his 
guiding  star  was  in 
the  ascendant,  for 
every  outlaw  in  the 
district  had  been 
aware  of  his  activity 
in  trying  to  carry 
their  capture,  and  it  was  ])articularly 
intended  to  make  .sure  of  him  when  they 
loosed  off  the  first  volley  fired  in  the 
attack;  but  another  was  killed  in  his 
stead.  Campbell,  an  operator  in  the 
stage  company's  employ,  had  been  wait- 
ing a  chance  to  get  down  the  line  to  one 
of  the  stations  and  was  then  told  to  get 
alx)ard.  He  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man, 
and  of  course  a  non-combatant  in  the 
company's  affairs;  but  his  days  were 
already  numbered. 

The   treasure   coach   left   with    Scott 
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out     plans     for 


Davis,  Gale  Hill  and  Capt.  (?)  Smith  as 
guards,  and  Campbell,  as  aforesaid. 
They  reached  the  stable  at  Cold  Springs 
at  about  three  P.  M..  and  as  there  was  a 
slight  declivity  in  front,  the  driver  re- 
mained on  the  box,  while  Hill,  who  was 
also  on  the  outside,  got  down  to  block 
the  wheel.  He  was  bent  over  in  the  act 
of  doing  so,  with  his  Winchester  retained 
in  one  hand,  when  there  was  the  roar  of 
a  volley  from  all  the  robbers'  guns,  and 
at  a  frightfully  close  range.  Probably 
the  coach  was  no  more  than  twenty  feet 
from  the  stable  door.  Campbell  was 
mortally  struck  and 
Hill  got  one  ball 
through  the  wrist 
and  another  entirely 
through  his  bod  y, 
entering  rather  close 
to  the  backbone, 
piercing  his  left  lung 
and  tearing  a  big 
hole  out  through  his 
breast. 

This  sup])osedly 
would  have  killed 
any  man,  afloat  or 
ashore,  yet  it  did 
nothing  of  the  kind 
to  Hill,  for  he  in- 
stantly whirled  and 
brought  up  his  rifle. 
The  first  thing  that 
he  could  realize  was 
that  Carey,  who  had 
stepped  out  of  the 
stable  door  to  see 
clear  of  the  smoke, 
had  a  gun  almost  in 
his  face,  .so  close  in 
fact,  as  he  told  me  later,  he  could  feel  the 
hot  air  on  the  side  of  his  neck  as  it  came 
from  the  gun  barrel.  Sinudtaneously 
they  blazed  away,  and  both  missed. 
Carey  then  fell  back  into  the  stable,  and 
Hill  made  a  dash  for  the  corner  of  the 
building,  then  on  along  the  side  to  the 
rear,  crossed  the  end  and  then  looked 
back  up  the  side  opjjosite  to  that  he  had 
just  traversed.  A  rattling  fusillade  was 
still  going  on  and  he  saw  a  man  up  in 
front  who  was  down  on  one  knee  and 
pumping  a  Winchester  for  all  he  was 
worth.    I  am  stating  this  just  as  he  told 
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it  to  me.  He  was  beginning  to  feel  a 
little  weak  then,  and  so  thought  he  would 
take  no  chances,  but  laid  his  gun  over 
tlie  cross  logs  of  the  stable  for  a  rest,  and 
deliberately  cut  loose.  The  man  seemed 
paralyzed  to  feel  and  hear  any  shot  from 
the  rear  and  he  incontinently  dropped 
his  weapon  and  took  a  header  through 
the  square  hole  out  of  which  refuse  was 
cast.  Hill  said  he  noticed  his  resem- 
blance to  a  frog  and  had  to  smile,  badly 
as  he  felt.  This  was  McBride,  at  whom 
he  had  taken  a  pot  shot,  striking  him  in 
the  groin  and  putting  him  among  the 
sick  and  disabled  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  a  big  burden  to  them  in  their  flight. 
Hill  was  then  hardly  able  to  stand,  so  he 


time  that  he  took  shelter  behind  a  tree 
on  the  bank  of  the  canon  about  forty 
yards  away.  He  fired  for  a  while  at 
any  loose  fish  he  could  distinguish 
through  the  smoke,  but  as  he  was  the 
only  one  then  making  any  resistance  and 
they  were  all  having  a  go  at  him,  he 
dropped  over  the  bank  and  made  his  way 
down  the  mountain  to  the  ranch,  as 
stated.  This  left  the  enemy  a  clear  swing, 
and  they  started  into  see  what  booty  they 
had  taken.  Campbell  had  fallen  with 
nine  ball  holes  in  his  body,  and  in  his 
death  struggles  kept  calling  for  water; 
the  driver  was  anxious  to  get  this  for 
him,  but  Carey  said,  "Stay  where  you 
are.    He  dont  need  anything."    The  bold 
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sat  down  with  his  back  against  the  build- 
ing, but  it  occurred  to  him  that  they 
might  easily  slip  up  and  take  a  shot  at 
him  there,  and  so  he  started  for  a  large 
tree  some  fifty  yards  away,  and  this  was 
the  last  he  remembered. 

In  reality  Hill  became  insane  and  de- 
liberately walked  back  among  the  rob- 
bers. They  saw  that  he  was  unarmed 
and  talking  at  random  and  so  paid  no 
further  attention  to  him.  They  said  he 
was  actually  "babbling  of  green  fields" 
and    things    he    had    seen    when    a    boy. 

When  the  row  opened,  Scott  Davis 
jumped  out  of  the  coach  on  the  opposite 
side,  to  get  a  chance  to  swing  his  gun, 
but  the  firing  became  so  hot  in  a  short 


Captain  (?)  they  found  dormant  in  the 
bottom  of  the  coach,  and  although  he 
had  a  sawed-off  shotgun  in  his  grasp,  it 
did  not  appear  that  he  had  cut  any 
figure  in  the  scrimmage.  They  tied  him 
up  and  placed  him  back  in  the  coach, 
told  Gene  to  drive  on,  and  taking  the 
outfit  back  into  the  cover,  a  little  off  the 
trail,  went  at  the  safe  hammer  and  tongs. 
It  was  a  chilled  steel  affair,  sent  out 
from  Cincinnati  to  the  company,  under 
guarantee  to  resist  all  burglars  operating 
al  fresco.  They,  however,  had  stolen  a 
big  striking  hammer  out  of  some  mine, 
and  with  this  implement  knocked  the 
thing  into  smithereens  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes.     They  were  also  other- 
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miles 


wise  prepared  with  a  coil  of  fuse  and 
about  ten  pounds  of  g^iant  powder.  They 
made  a  haul  of  twenty-six  thousand  dol- 
lars in  gold  bullion,  and  from  Adams' 
Express  and  Registered  United  States 
mail,  some  three  thousand  dollars  more. 
The  Adams  Company  offered  a  reward 
of  $5,000  for  the  capture  of  the  roLbers. 

Fixing  up  McBride  as  well  as  they 
could,  they  struck  out  south  and  east,  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  Missouri 
River.  Bill  Mansfield,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  fight,  died  that 
and  they  buried  him  about  five 
down  the  creek  from 
the  station.  Once 
they  were  well  out 
of  the  way,  the  sur- 
vivors took  stock  of 
themselves  and 
found  they  were  in  a 
sorry  plight.  Miner 
and  Zimmers.  o  n 
being  released,  start- 
ed to  Dead  wood  to 
raise  an  alarm.  The 
others  dragged  the 
body  of  Campbell  in- 
side, made  a  rough 
kind  of  resting  place 
for  Hill,  piled  up 
sacks  around  the 
room  for  a  sort  of 
breastworks,  and  ex- 
hausted and  terri- 
fied, crouched  down 
to  spend  the  night. 

When,  as  stated, 
w  e  ajjproached  i  n 
the  morning,  the 
place  resemblecl  shambles  more  than 
otherwise.  In  the  dust  in  front, 
not  far  from  where  the  coach  stopped, 
there  was  a  space  three  or  four 
feet  across,  completely  saturated  with 
blood  where  Campbell  had  been  strug- 
gling and  calling,  though  vainly,  for  a 
mouthful  of  water.  There  were  actually 
crimson  trails  leading  about  the  place  in 
all  directions.  Hill  appeared  so  near 
death  that  nothing  much  could  be  done 
for  him,  yet  we  broke  open  Miner's 
cabin,  took  him  in  there,  and  piling  up 
all  the  robes  and  blankets  available  for  a 
bed,  did  what  we  could  for  his  comfort. 
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At    every    expiration    the    air    could  be 
heard  coming  out  of  his  back  as  well  as 
the  wound  in  his  breast.     That  a  man 
shot  in  such  a  frightful  manner  could  be 
kept  alive  was,  at  that  time,  a  revelation 
to  me,  yet  it  was  a  matter  of  ten  years 
therf^aitcr  before  the  Grim  Ferryman  ac- 
tur..iy  got  ii.m  as  a  passenger  aboard  his 
craft,  and  I  believe  it  was  conceded  that 
no  braver  man  had  preceded  him.  Doubt- 
less great  credit  was  due  to  Doctor  L.  V. 
Babcock,  who  came  from  Deadwood  to 
his  aid  ;  and  I  know  it  was  even  said  that 
but  two  or  three  cases  were  then  known 
of    recovery    under 
just  the  same  condi- 
tions.   The  notorious 
Frank      Howard, 
however,  wno  was  a 
member  of  the  posse 
of    which    I    had 
charge  in  the  Janu- 
ary following,  was 
shot  in  a  very  similar 
manner  as  we  were 
returning    from    the 
B  i  g  Horn  country, 
yet  he  lived  to  put  in 
more   than    fifteen 
years  to  the  good 
(or  bad)  before  be- 
ing   eventually    and 
properly  hanged,  at 
a    point    somewhere 
in    Idaho.     That    is 
another    story, 
though,   but  the  ar- 
rival of  the  old  time 
Sheriff  of  Dead- 
wood,  Seth  Bullock, 
and    his    taking    up    the    trail    of    the 
successful  robbers  while  our  own  outfit 
hit  off  that  of  the  less  important  half- 
dozen  or  so  who  were  fleeing  the  coun- 
try on  general  principles,  might  be  re- 
ferred to  here. 

By  nightfall  a  number  of  horsemen, 
includiiTg  the  doctor,  Sheriff's  posse,  and 
others  had  come  up  over  the  trail  from 
Deadwood,  and  as  they  went  about  with 
lanterns  examim'ng  the  dead  man  and 
l(x)king  over  the  situation,  the  .scene  ap- 
pearecl  rather  weird.  One  suspicious 
character  had  been  taken  in  custody  off- 
hand, and  a  grim  discussion  was  going 
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on  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  every- 
thing tight  and  sure  by  hanging  him. 
We  had  spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  in 
difficult  efforts  to  trace  the  robbers,  for 
they  had  separated  Hke  a  band  of  quail. 
Two  days  in  saddle  and  one  strenuous 
night  without  sleep  brought  us  to  a  point 
where  nature  rebelled,  and  we  rolled  into 
our  blankets  vaguely  wondering  whose 
arguments  would  prevail,  but  too  much 
exhausted  to  take  active  interest  in  the 
proceedings. 

In  the  morning  we  started  to  return 
for  a  pack  animal  and  a  week's  rations 
from  the  stockade.  A  mile  or  so  short 
of  there  was  the  cabin  of  the  notorious 
"Mother  Ogden,"  who  was  well  under- 
stood to  be  keeping  a  rendezvous  for 
road  agents  and  such  of  that  ilk  as  had 
scruples  against  appearing  anywhere  in 
person  for  their  supplies.  In  appearance 
she  was  simply  tall,  masculine  and  fierce, 
yet  in  the  face  of  these  disqualifications 
her  blandishments  had  cast  a  spell  over 
one  Boris,  whom  from  the  first  we  had 
wanted  to  arrest.  There  was  a  thick 
cover  along  the  stream  conveniently 
near,  and  from  prudential  motives,  Boris 
had  been  "lying  out"  since  our  advent  in 
the  neighborhood. 

As  we  came  along  about  noon,  we  no- 
ticed a  dense  smoke  going  out  the 
chimney  of  Mother  Ogden's  afbode,  and 
rightly  conjecturing  that  our  man  might 
chance  to  be  there,  awaiting  luncheon, 
came  up  on  the  blind  side  of  the  cabin 
and  around  to  the  door  in  time  to  see 
him  make  a  frantic  grab  for  a  rifle  he 
had  standing  against  the  wall ;  in  an  in- 
stant, though,  he  saw  that  two  guns 
were  drawn  on  him,  and  assumed  the 
most  unconcerned  air  in  the  world. 
That  this  gaunt  female  just  aforesaid 
kept  a  fence  for  thieves  and  industrious 
chevaliers,  was  about  as  certain  as  any- 
thing need  be,  yet  at  first  glance  the 
place  seemed  bare  and  destitute  of  any- 
thing like  plunder.  She,  however,  had 
an  immense  bed,  standing  well  up  on  its 
legs,  and  draped  around  with  a  suitable 
curtain.  Our  official  zeal  prompted  in- 
spection of  this  concern,  in  spite  of  a 
verbal  protest  that  was  forcible,  but  not 
worded  in  fine  phrases.  It  proved  a 
combined  magazine  and  arsenal  that  car- 


ried a  surprising  stock  ;  between  the  mat- 
tresses, and  in  the  hold,  it  was  just  bulg- 
ing with  hams,  flour,  saddles,  ammuni- 
tion, whole  bolts  of  cloth,  silk  and  what 
not.  Of  course  it  was  no  particular  busi- 
ness of  ours  to  declare  the  stuff  contra- 
band, so  we  went  on  into  camp.  General 
Adams  also  reached  there  directly,  and 
that  evening  we  all  collected  in  the  stage 
stable  to  hold  a  kind  of  drum-head  court 
martial  on  Boris. 

I  remember  the  old  General  getting 
out  his  note  book  and  pencil  with  quite 
an  air  of  authority,  but  he  had  reckoned 
without  the  defendant;  that  worthy  was 
the  most  reticent  man  possible ;  he  simply 
knew  nothing  detrimental  to  the  accused. 
After  a  while  Boone  May  reached  down 
from  the  bunk  he  was  sitting  on  and 
picked  up  a  lariat,  which  he  threw 
across  to  the  General,  saying: 

"What 's  the  use  of  fooling  with  him? 
He  's  the  biggest  liar  in  the  world." 

At  the  time  I  thought  this  was  simply 
a  ruse,  but  really  there  were  plans  for 
serious  harm  to  him,  offered  in  deadly 
earnest.  The  effect  of  the  move  was 
that  he  speedily  changed  his  mind,  and 
stated  that  he  had  been  in  three  hold-ups 
that  season,  but  was  then  in  bad  repute 
with  the  gang  through  having  squan- 
dered the  money  for  a  band  of  stolen 
horses  entrusted  to  him  for  sale.  Their 
plans  were,  he  said,  to  go  from  the  Hills 
to  Medicine  Bow,  Wyoming,  to  rob  the 
store  of  Trabing  Brothers,  a  branch  of 
which  concern,  located  on  the  Crazv 
Woman's  fork  of  Powder  River,  had 
already  been  looted  earlier  in  the  season. 

The  next  morning  it  was  in  order  to 
resume  search  for  the  trail.  Also  it 
dawned  on  us  that  in  the  person  of  Boris 
we  had  a  doggone  questionable  asset — a 
white  elephant,  not  to  be  let  go,  nor  held 
on  to,  very  easily.  We  finally  made  shift 
to  requisition  an  extra  horse  on  which  we 
placed  him,  and  underneath  the  belly  of 
which  we  lashed  him  firmly  by  the  heels, 
and  then  set  out;  at  night  we  slept  with 
him  handcuffed  to  one  of  us. 

Finding  marks  of  the  fugitives  was 
hard  work,  but  at  last  we  saw  where 
they  had  come  out  into  the  open,  nearly 
as  far  north  as  the  Inyan  Kara,  and 
thence  had  taken  a  line  westward.     Of 
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course  we  were  not  aware  of  being  in 
pursuit  of  the  inferior  wing  of  the  com- 
bination until  later.  We  made  rather 
slow  progress,  but  managed  to  hold  the 
trail  until  one  night  when  there  came 
up  a  terrific  rain  storm  that  obliterated 
every  hoof-mark,  or  possible  trace  of 
them.  We  then  set  a  compass  course 
for  Fort  Fetterman,  this  country  being 
at  the  time  an  unbroken  wilderness ; 
roads  or  any  kind  of  traveled  trails  there 
were  none.  At  the  Fort  we  disbandeil 
for  the  time,  to  resume  operations  later 
on. 

The  posse  brought  over  by  the  Sheriff 
from  Deadwood  was  naturally  composed 
of  the  best  material  available,  and  in- 
cluded Stocking,  a  noted  trailer  and  gun- 
man, afterward  captain  of  the  Stipend- 
ary  Fighters  employed  at  the  Iron  Mine 
in  Leadville.  They,  however,  found 
their  work  cut  out  for  them,  although  by 
a  lucky  fluke  they  got  wind  of  the  right 
parties  almost  from  the  first.  The  latter, 
for  one  thing,  had  quite  a  start,  and 
were  familiar  with  every  twist  and  turn 
in  the  mountains,  besides  they  were  go- 
ing for  their  lives. 

The  morning  after  the  robbery  I 
found,  under  the  tree  where  McBride 
had  been  lying  when  they  tried  to  care 
for  him,  a  black  leather  cartridge  belt 
saturated  with  blood.  We  were  wonder- 
ing how  they  could  make  headway  with 
such  a  handicap  as  a  badly  wounded  man 
must  be,  but  Pache,  who  used  to  know 
Carey,  declared  that  he  in  particular 
would  never  bother  very  much  with  him, 
but  would  kill  him  to  get  him  safely  out 
of  the  way.  Now,  quite  to  the  contrary 
of  this,  we  learned  later,  it  was  Goodale, 
the  son  of  respectable  parents  and  all 
that,  that  proposed  this  very  thing,  while 
Carey  declared  that  as  long  as  the  trip 
lasted,  if  alive  himself,  he  would  stick  by 
McBride,  and  he  did.  When  they  were 
passing  near  some  fellow's  ranch  he,  by 
some  hook  or  crook,  laid  hold  of  a  light 
wagon,  and  by  gearing  up  a  broncho  to 
it,  hauled  the  wounded  man  over  fifty 
miles. 

Sheriff  Bullock  at  last  crowded 
them  so  close  that  one  night  their  camp- 
fire  was  seen  off  to  one  side  of  the 
trail  and  they  were  heard  talking.     In 


the  night  time  it  is  mighty  hard  to  break 
through  a  cover  in  such  a  case  in  a  way 
to  surprise  anybody,  so  when  they  closed 
in  on  the  place  everyone  had  fled — "to 
the  devil  with  the  hindmost."  They 
were  flushed  so  suddenly  that  they  lost 
quite  a  lot  of  stuff.  One  sack  that  they 
had  partly  buried  contained  about  a 
fourth  of  the  plunder.  Pursuit  was 
given  up  after  a  while  and  for  a  time 
they  went  clear. 

Spear,  of  this  gang,  next  attracted  at- 
tention over  at  Plum  Creek,  Nebraska, 
by  spending  money  too  freely  to  square 
with  his  general  make-up,  and  when  ar- 
rested much  of  his  holding  was  recovered 
also.  I  believe  that  his  confession  gave 
the  clew  to  Goodale,  and  detectives  were 
sent  to  Atlantic  City,  Iowa,  where  he 
was  found  posing  as  a  rich  prospector 
returned  from  the  mines.  His  people 
were  living  over  a  bank  and  he  had 
placed  a  hatful  of  so  of  the  loot,  gold 
watches,  jewelry,  nuggets,  etc.,  in  the 
safe.  It  was  late  in  the  day  when  he 
was  arrested.  McBride  was  seen  on  the 
street  and  in  sight  at  the  same  time,  and 
pursued,  but  he  reached  cover  in  one  of 
those  immense  cornfields  they  have 
there,  and  as  night  came  on  directly,  he 
was  lost. 

Much  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the 
capture  of*  Goodale,  and  the  stage  com- 
pany sent  on  an  employe  deputized  ex- 
pressly to  bring  him  and  his  plunder 
back  to  their  headquarters  in  Wyoming, 
but  when  the  train  arrived  in  Cheyenne 
he  was  not  aboard.  Very  naturally  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  matter  were  held  at 
the  time.  It  was  claimed  that  as  they 
were  coming  up  somewhere  a  little  west 
of  Grand  Island,  in  the  night,  he  had 
bolted  headlong  through  a  lavatory  win- 
dow, with  the  train  running  at  full 
speed,  and  although  handcuffed  and 
shackled,  made  his  escape.  The  remarks 
and  conmients  made  on  the  subject  by 
Voorhees,  Hill  and  some  of  those  most 
interested  were  edifying,  but  difficult  to 
sort  out  for  printing.  They  were  not 
poetry  by  any  means,  and  were  too  lurid 
even  for  blank  verse.  But  there  was  no 
Goodale,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  none  of 
the  lot,  outside  of  Spear,  was  ever  again 
heard  of. 
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Colonel  Luke  Voorhees,  of  Cheyenne, 
is  the  only  one  living  of  the  old  frontier 
stage  company  of  Gilmer,  Saulsbury  and 
Patrick.  The  iron  horse  is  now  steaming 
over  much  of  their  former  territory,  and 
their  occupation  gone,  but  they  were  an 
important  feature  in  their  day. 

The  old  Treasure  Coach  itself  was 
built  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and 


was  eventually  presented  by  Colonel 
Voorhees,  superintendent  of  the  line,  to 
Buffalo  Bill,  and  for  the  last  twenty 
years  or  more  has  been  shown  at  his 
"Wild  West"  exhibitions.  According  to 
Cody's  assertion  it  is  the  only  ve- 
hicle that,  as  it  were,  ever  deliberately 
crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  be  ridden 
in  by  four  kings. 


The  Tragedy 


By  Horace  H.  Herr 


They  came  upon  his  prostrate  body  there  at  dusk. 

Three  riders  covered  gray  with  dust 

And  having  held  the  trail  since  early  dawn 

Nor  slacked  the  anxious  pace ; 

They  knew  the  hurry  was  in  vain 

When  a  coyote  sly 

Sneaked  by  in  silhouette 

Along  the  rim  of  the  near  ridge, 

Mocking  them  with  laughter  loud  and  grim. 

They  found  his  prostrate  body  there  at  dusk. 

His  mute  lips  black  with  thirst, 

His  hands  still  gripped  about  the  saddle-bag 

Heavy  with  the  glistening  ore. 

And  there — beyond  the  ridge 

A  rod  or  so,  no  more — 

The  water  hole  which  would  have  succored  him. 

They  found  his  prostrate  body  there  at  dusk 

For  when  the  sun  spread  ruby  ruin  o'er  the  west 

Fate  made  unto  herself  the  somber  jest. 


The  Chant  of  El  Dorado 

By  William  Maxwell 


In  my  ears  a  song  is  singing 

Of  the  lusty  days  of  old, 

When  the  blood  ran  hot  and  stinging 

In  the  yellow  camps  of  gold  ; 

O,  the  days  were  all  of  glory 

And  the  nights  w^ere  w^ild  and  free, 

And  the  pulsing  of  the  story 

Is  like  surges  of  the  sea. 

'Twas  the  blood  of  three  and  tw^enty 
And  it  fired  the  veins  like  wine ; 
All  the  w^orld  was  wide  and  plenty, 
There  was  music  in  the  pine. 
There  was  music  in  the  river, 
There  was  gladness  in  the  breath. 
And  we  shook  the  leaden  quiver 
Of  the  silent  archer — Death. 

Then  a  tent  was  more  than  palace 
There  the  stars  in  splendor  shone. 
And  the  red  drops  from  the  chalice 
By  a  spendthrift  hand  w^ere  throw^n  ; 
Then  we  smote  the  hills  with  laughter, 
And  we  reck'd  not  life  a  span, 
With  no  dream  of  a  hereafter, 
And  no  care  for  God  or  man. 

Those  were  days  when,  like  the  thistle, 
Love  came  floating  down  the  w^ind, 
And  with  lilting  lure  and  whistle 
We  beguiled  him — Love  is  blind. 
In  the  cabin  in  the  canyon. 
With  the  tall  pines  sighing  down. 
Lay  my  love,  my  doc,  my  Manon, 
With  the  eyes  so  tender  brown. 


Soft  her  lips,  as  crimson  roses, 
And  her  soul  was  like  the  dew 
When  the  morning  mist  discloses 
The  bright  day-dawn  showing  through. 
And  I  kissed  her  nightly,  kneeling 
To  her  crucifix  in  prayer ; 
All  her  loveliness  revealing. 
And  I  swore  that  she  was  fair. 

By  the  love  of  God  and  human. 
She  made  beautiful  the  spot. 
O,  the  love  of  loving  w^oman 
Is  the  love  w^hich  changeth  not. 
And  we  laughed  and  loved  together 
To  the  sobbing  of  the  pines. 
In  the  days  of  summer  weather, 
At  the  El  Dorado  Mines. 

*Tis  a  boy  w^ill  crush  a  sparrow^ 
And  :hrow  wide  the  broken  nest. 
'Tis  a  man  will  drive  an  arrow 
Through  a  loving,  throbbing  breast. 
And  I  left  her,  though  she  loved  me. 
And  I  left  her  and  I  lied. 
By  the  living  God  above  me. 
For  the  love  of  me  she  died! 

Give  me  back  my  days  of  madness 
When  we  made  the  golden  quest ; 
Give  me  back  the  brimming  gladness 
In  that  canyon  of  the  West. 
Where  the  breezes  fell  to  sighing 
Through  the  tufted,  tasseled  pine, 
And  her  kisses  were  replying 
To  the  every  kiss  of  mine. 

Give  me  back  the  days  of  wonder 
When  young  life  was  on  the  wing. 
When  our  hearts  beat  deep  as  thundei 
And  a  man  was  all  a  king ; 
When  the  days  were  full  of  glory 
And  the  nights  were  wild  and  free. 
O,  the  pulsing  of  the  story 
Is  like  surging  of  the  sea! 


The  Captain  of  the  Manitoupama 


By  William  Davenport  Hulbert 


HE  storm  flag  was  flying 
from  the  signal  station  as 
the  Manitoupama  pulled 
out  from  Two  Harbors 
and  headed  east,  three- 
quarters  north,  for  Devil's 
Island  Light.  It  was  not  yet  half-past 
four  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  was  Decem- 
ber, and  the  arc-lamps  were  flaming 
along  the  ore-docks  and  up  and  down 
the  village  streets ;  the  lighthouse  had  lit 
up  for  the  night,  and  the  deep  red  eye 
of  the  breakwater  light  was  winking 
tirelessly  three  times  a  minute.  Behind 
the  town  the  hills  stood  up  ghostly  white 
in  the  gathering  dusk,  save  where  the 
stunted  pines  afforded  them  a  scanty 
covering,  or  where  the  wind  had  blown 
the  snow  away  and  left  great  black 
patches  of  bare  rock.  Ahead  there  was 
nothing  but  the  dark  grey  sky  and  the 
darker  water. 

It  was  cold  on  the  roof  of  the  pilot- 
house. The  captain  felt  it,  for  he  was 
strangely  tired  tonight.  The  light  east- 
erly wind,  made  twice  as  strong  by  the 
motion  of  the  boat,  seemed  to  go  through 
and  through  him.  Now  that  the  Mani- 
toupama was  fairly  on  her  course,  with 
forty-odd  miles  of  straight  road  ahead 
of  her,  he  was  free  to  go  down  into  his 
state-room  or  his  office,  if  he  wanted  to, 
and  leave  the  mate  to  look  after  her. 
Yet  the  captain  stayed,  tramping  up  and 
dowti  till  it  was  very  dark  and  against 
the  blackness  the  lights  of  Two  Harbors 
twinkled  and  sparkled,  far  astern,  like  a 
little  cluster  of  diamonds.  He  had  sailed 
for  twenty  years,  but  Lake  Superior  had 
never  seemed  so  lonely  as  it  did  tonight. 

By  and  by  the  supper  bell  rang,  and  he 
made  his  way  aft  to  the  dining-room  and 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
with  the  mate's  empty  chair  opposite, 
Down  one  side  sat  the  engineers  and 
oilers  of  the  first  watch,  and  down  the 


other  the  second  mate,  a  wheelsman,  and 
a  watchman.  The  first  engineer  was 
telling  a  story,  and  the  knives  and  forks 
and  spoons  were  rattling  cheerfully.  But 
the  captain  did  not  hear  them.  Suddenly 
he  became  aware  that  the  second  mate 
was  watching  him  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye,  and  that  he  himself  was  staring 
vacantly  at  a  dish  of  potatoes  and  leaving 
his  supper  untouched.  He  had  little  ap- 
petite, but  he  set  to  work  and  ate  a 
hearty  meal. 

Later  he  went  to  his  office  and  sat 
down  before  the  narrow,  sloping  shelf 
that  he  used  for  a  writing  table.  The 
room  was  small  and  stuffy,  little  more 
than  a  closet  opening  into  his  stateroom, 
and  he  thought  envyingly  of  Jim  Brady's 
big,  pleasant  quarters  on  the  Adjidaumo, 
with  the  electric  lights  and  the  handsome 
roll-top  desk,  the  chart-cases  and  easy- 
chairs,  the  rug  on  the  polished  hardwood 
floor,  the  large,  comfortable  stateroom 
on  one  side,  and  the  bathroom  on  the 
other.  The  captain  was  tired  of  the 
Manitoupama  and  he  wanted  another 
boat — wanted  it  very  badly.  Three 
months  before  he  had  asked  the  company 
to  give  him  one,  and  the  manager  had 
told  him,  very  blandly,  that  as  long  as  the 
Manitoupama  lasted  they  would  like  to 
have  him  sail  her.  When  she  was  gone 
they  meant  to  replace  her  with  as  large 
and  fine  a  steamer  as  any  on  the  lakes, 
and  it  was  very  likely  that  that  new  boat 
would  be  given  to  him.  Just  when  that 
would  be,  of  course,  they  could  not  tell. 
Perhaps  soon,  perhaps  not.  The  captain 
had  come  away  from  that  interview  with 
a  strong  impression  that  the  company 
was  as  tired  of  the  Manitoupama  as  he 
was,  and  with  a  certainty  that  she  was 
insured  for  all  she  was  worth  and  prob- 
ably more. 

One  thing  that  the  manager  had  said 
had     rung     in     his     ears     ever     since. 
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"There  '11  be  fine  quarters  for  you  on 
that  new  boat,  if  she  ever  does  come  out, 
and  I  suppose  some  day  you  '11  be  taking 
your  wife  for  a  trip.  Why  are  n't  you 
married,  skipper?" 

There  had  been  a  girl,  once,  whom  the 
captain  had  thought  a  good  deal  of,  and 
she  had  gone  away  with  another  man.  It 
had  hit  him  pretty  hard.  But  all  that 
was  years  ago.  There  was  another  girl 
now,  and  he  knew  that  she  was  ten  times 
better  than  the  first  one.  She  was  so 
good,  so  true,  so  fine,  so  beautiful,  that 
sometimes  the  captain  was  afraid.  There 
had  been  passages  in  his  own  life  that  he 
did  not  like  to  think  of,  now  that  he  had 
come  to  know  her  and  to  want  her.  It 
had  been  a  hard  life,  with  a  rough  start, 
and  he  had  taken  things  very  much  as  he 
had  found  them.  Now  he  wished  he  had 
left  some  of  them  alone.  Sometimes, 
when  he  got  to  thinking  about  it,  he  told 
himself  that  no  one  was  good  enough  for 
her,  that  men  were  all  alike,  and  that  it 
might  as  well  be  he  as  any  one.  Yet  he 
was  not  quite  sure  of  that — not  quite 
sure  that  there  were  not  men  who — well 
— who  were  better  than  he  had  been. 
Sometimes  he  wondered  if  Jim  Brady 
was  one  of  them.  Jim,  like  himself, 
had  knocked  about  the  world  a  good 
deal,  yet  there  was  something  about  him 
that  was  different  from  most  of  the  men 
he  knew.  And  he  had  never  heard  of 
Jim's— 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"Come,"  he  called,  and  the  second 
mate  put  his  head  in  and  said,  "Devil's 
Island's  in  sight,  sir." 

"All  right,"  said  the  captain,  "I  '11  be 
up  pretty  soon." 

The  door  closed,  but  he  did  not  move. 
Devil's  Island  could  not  be  very  near. 
He  would  sit  still  a  little  longer  and  try 
to  think  things  out. 

Jim  wanted  her,  too ;  and  sometimes 
the  captain  was  afraid  he  had  the  inside 
track.  She  liked  Jim.  The  captain  knew 
she  did.  But  she  liked  the  captain,  too. 
At  any  rate  she  was  always  cordial  and 
friendly,  and  she  liked  to  hear  him  tell 
of  his  adventures  on  the  lakes,  and  of 
how  he  had  risen  from  deck-hand  to  the 
command  of  a  good-sized  steamer.  For 
the    Manitoupania,    in  spite  of  all  that 


could  be  said  against  her,  was  still  reck- 
oned one  of  the  best  of  the  wooden  boats, 
and  it  was  not  very  many  years  since  she 
had  been  a  crack  freighter.  The  cap- 
tain's rise  was  a  brave  tale,  and  it  lost 
nothing  in  the  telling.  And  now,  sup- 
I)ose  that  in  a  little  while — perhaps  with- 
ii.  a  few  days —  he  could  go  to  her  and 
tell  her  of  the  splendid  new  boat  that  he 
was  to  sail  next  season — one  of  the  big- 
gest and  most  powerful  that  had  ever 
floated  on  fresh  water.  And  suppose  he 
could  also  tell  her  a  new  story  of  ship- 
wreck and  danger  which  would  make  all 
his  former  ones  seem  dull  and  tame. 
The  captain  knew  just  how  she  would 
look  as  she  listened.  He  was  not  a  man 
given  to  dreaming,  but  he  did  a  little 
now.  There  was  no  one  else  in  all  the 
world,  he  verily  believed,  whose  face 
could  light  up  as  hers  did  when  she  was 
pleased.  He  could  see  it  as  plainly  as  if 
she  were  sitting  here  beside  him — the 
smile  on  her  lips,  the  quick,  eager, 
friendly  sympathy  in  her  eyes.  He  could 
feel  the  warm,  cordial  clasp  of  her 
hand,  and  hear  the  very  sound  of  her 
voice  as  she  congratulated  him  and  told 
him  how  glad  she  was  that  he  was  alive 
and  had  come  to  see  her  again.  His  own 
face  set  in  a  happy,  foolish  grin  as  he 
thought  of  it.  And  perhaps  next  sum- 
mer, when  the  new  boat  came  out,  she 
would  go  sailing  with  him.  He  would 
show  her  how  to  take  a  big  steamer 
through  the  St.  Clair  Flats  and  up  the 
Middle  Neebish.  He  would  show  her 
the  great  locks  at  the  Sault,  the  strange 
new  aerial  bridge  over  the  harbor  en- 
trance at  Duluth,  and  the  wonderful  un- 
loading wharves  at  Conneaut,  with  the 
monster  machines  that  reached  down 
into  a  vessel's  hold  and  picked  up  ten 
tons  of  ore  at  a  time.  He  would  teach 
her  the  lights,  and  how  to  run  on  a 
range,  and  the  meaning  of  the  passing 
signals.  On  the  splendid  moonlit  nights 
on  the  open  lake  they  would  be  alone  to- 
gether on  the  roof  of  the  pilot-house ;  or, 
if  it  was  too  stormy  for  her,  too  wet  and 
cold,  then  she  would  be  waiting  for  him 
in  the  office — curled  up  in  one  of  the 
big  easy-chairs,  perhaps — when  he  came 
in  from  a  long  siege  with  the  wind  and 
rain  and  the  spray. 
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But  that  reminded  him  that  it  was  time 
to  go  on  deck,  and  the  Hght  died  out  of 
his  face  as  he  rose  and  pulled  on  his  big 
fur  coat,  and  the  worry  and  trouble  came 
back.  He  wished  some  one  would  tell 
him  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  had 
never  before  known  what  it  was  to  be  in 
suspense  over  his  own  course.  His  de- 
cisions had  always  been  quick  and  sharp, 
and  he  had  seldom  had  to  repent  them. 
Tonight  he  was  all  at  sea. 

The  wind  had  fallen  a  little  when  he 
stepped  outside,  and  there  was  less  sea 
running  than  when  they  left  Two  Har- 
bors. Perhaps  there  would  n't  be  any 
storm,  and  all  this  fussing  and  worrying 
was  useless.  But  in  that  case  the  dreams 
were  useless,  too — so  much  of  them,  at 
least,  as  related  to  the  new  boat.  It  was 
the  last  trip  of  the  season,  and  if  the 
Manitonpama  made  it  safely  and  got 
into  winter  quarters  he  would  have  to 
sail  her  another  year.  Well,  if  there 
was  n't  going  to  be  any  storm,  then  there 
certainly  was  n't  any  reason  why  they 
should  n't  go  outside,  around  Keweenaw 
Point.  He  hated  the  inner  passage, 
through  the  Portage  Lake  Canal.  All 
the  captains  did.  It  was  safer,  probably, 
in  very  bad  weather,  but  a  man  liked  to 
be  out  in  the  open  lake,  where  he  had 
elbow-room.  So  that  question  was  set- 
tled.    They  would  go  outside. 

He  went  up  to  the  roof  of  the  pilot- 
house, and  opening  the  little  sliding  door 
on  the  top  of  the  jaw-box  he  glanced 
down  at  the  wheelsmen.  There  were 
two  of  them,  for  the  Manitoupania 
steered  by  hand,  and  it  was  often  more 
than  one  man  could  do  to  hold  her. 

"Bet  you  the  cigars  we  '11  be  in  the 
canal  by  seven  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing," one  of  them  was  saying. 

"Bet  you  we  wont." 

The  captain  turned  away  in  deeper 
trouble  than  ever.  They  thought  they 
were  going  inside,  and  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  he  knew  they  had  a  right  to 
think  it.  The  storm  was  coming,  in 
spite  of  the  moment's  calm,  and  the 
Manitoupatna  was  heavily  laden.  The 
open  lake  was  no  place  for  her  tonight. 
Suppose  things  went  wrong  and  she 
foundered — foundered  too  soon,  before 
she  could   reach  the  land?     He  didn't 


think  she  would.  He  knew  the  Mani- 
toupania pretty  well,  and  he  was  quite 
sure  she  would  n't.  But  suppose  she 
did? 

It  was  very,  very  dark,  but  just  off 
the  starboard  bow  Devil's  Island  Light 
glowed  a  dull  red  against  the  horizon — 
or  where  the  horizon  should  have  been. 
There  was  no  line  tonight  between  the 
sky  and  the  water,  nothing  but  thick, 
inky  blackness  above  and  below.  Slowly 
the  light  drew  nearer,  and  the  captain 
wondered,  dully,  what  he  would  do  when 
it  was  right  abeam  and  the  time  had 
come  to  change  the  course.  He  had 
thought  and  thought  till  he  could  think 
no  more,  and  he  had  quit  trying  to  make 
up  his  mind,  and  was  only  waiting  to  see 
what  would  happen. 

Now  two  white  lights  appeared,  one  a 
little  above  the  other,  just  outside  the 
lighthouse.  A  steamer  was  coming  up 
from  Portage  Lake,  bound  for  Duluth 
or  Two  Harbors.  She  and  the  Mani- 
tonpama would  meet  a  little  the  other 
side  of  Devil's  Island,  and  if  the  Manitou- 
pania headed  for  the  canal  they  would 
pass  very  close  to  each  other.  Probably 
each  would  have  to  turn  a  little  to  the 
right,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  road, 
to  avoid  a  collision.  But  if  the  Mani- 
toupania took  the  outer  course,  then  they 
would  keep  to  the  left.  And  again  the 
captain  wondered  which  it  would  be. 

A  little  longer  and  the  lighthouse  was 
abeam,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south. 
The  white  lights  were  much  nearer,  and 
below  them  he  could  see  the  red  and 
green  signal-lamps.  It  was  time  to  turn, 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  the  captain 
stepped  to  the  jaw-box.  Still  he  did  not 
know  which  way  the  Manitonpama  was 
going.  But  before  he  could  "speak  there 
came  from  the  other  steamer  one  deep, 
short  blast  of  the  whistle — "Keep  to  the 
right." 

The  captain  caught  at  his  own  whistle- 
rope  and  gave  it  two  quick  jerks — "No. 
Keep  to  the  left." 

"Port  a  little,"  he  called  into  the  jaw- 
box. 

The  second  mate  gave  him  a  quick, 
questioning  glance,  and  there  was  the 
briefest  appreciable  pause  before  one  of 
the  wheelsmen  answered,  "Port  a  little." 
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In  a  moment  the  other  boat's  reply 
came  back — two  blasts  this  time — "All 
right.  Just  as  you  say.  We  '11  keep  to 
the  left." 

The  Manitoupama  was  already  swing- 
ing, and  the  compass  card  swung  with 
her  till  the  needle  pointed  to  the  mark 
for  east,  northeast,  half  east. 

"Steady,"  said  the  captain. 

"Steady,"  answei^ed  the  wheelsman. 

A  minute  or  two  more  and  the  boats 
swept  past  each  other,  a  scant  two  hun- 
dred yards  apart.  The  red  and  green 
signal-lamps  and  one  of  the  white  mast- 
lights  disappeared,  the  other  mast-light 
fled  away  into  the  darkness,  the  light- 
house dropped  astern,  and  the  Manitou- 
pama was  alone,  heading  for  the  middle 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  thing  had  hap- 
pened and  the  captain  knew. 

A  little  after  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing the  heavy,  grayish-white  curtain  of 
flying  snow  parted  long  enough  for  him 
to  make  out  the  great  dark  bulk  of  Ke- 
weenaw, fifteen  miles  away  to  the  south- 
east. Then  it  closed  in  again  thicker 
than  ever — not  falling,  but  driving 
straight  across  the  lake  before  a  forty- 
mile  gale — not  in  soft  flakes,  but  in  hard, 
sharp,  dry  particles  that  cut  and  stung 
and  blinded.  It  had  been  coming  that 
way  since  midnight,  and  the  faces  of  the 
captain  and  the  mate  were  almost  raw. 
Their  ears  were  frozen,  their  fingers 
were  stiff  and  numb,  and  neither  of  them 
was  quite  sure  whether  he  had  any  feet 
or  not. 

Out  of  the  white  gloom  ahead  a  great 
gray  wave  came  staggering  forth,  with 
its  front  hanging  over  like  the  brow  of 
a  precipice,  and  the  Manitoupama  met  it 
head  on,  with  a  crash  and  a  bang,  as  if 
she  had  struck  something  solid.  It 
broke,  and  for  a  moment  her  bows  were 
buried  in  a  smother  of  foam.  A  sheet 
of  water  went  clean  over  her  pilot-house, 
and  a  river  a  foot  deep  ran  aft  along  the 
bulwarks  and  poured  out  of  the  scuppers. 
She  lifted  gallantly  and  shook  herself 
free,  but  only  to  meet  another — and  an- 
other— and  another.  Her  whole  forward 
portion  was  weighted  down  with  ice. 
Icicles  hung  from  the  stairs  and  the 
railings,  and  the  captain's  coat  crackled 
as  he  tramped  back  and  forth  and  beat 


his  arms  upon  his  breast.  But  so  far  the 
Manitoupama  had  stood  it  bravely,  and 
in  spite  of  himself,  the  captain  could  not 
help  feeling  proud  of  the  way  her  stout 
old  wooden  hull  was  fighting  the  storm. 
She  was  fully  justifying  his  faith  that 
she  would  not  founder  too  soon.  In  fact, 
thus  far,  there  did  n't  seem  to  be  much 
likelihood  of  her  foundering  at  all,  or 
even  giving  a  man  an  excuse  for  beach- 
ing her. 

At  nine  o'clock  he  changed  the  course 
to  east,  southeast,  one-eighth  east.  If 
his  reckoning  was  right  they  were  off 
the  northernmost  point  of  Keweenaw, 
and  it  was  time  to  run  for  Whitefish 
Point. 

The  snow-squalls  came  and  went. 
Sometimes  it  was  so  thick  that  from. the 
pilot-house  one  could  hardly  see  the 
smokestack,  and  sometimes  one  could 
look  off  three  or  four  miles  across  the 
angry  water.  But  even  then  the  curtain 
was  still  there,  though  a  little  farther 
away,  and  it  was  not  till  noon  that  they 
saw  anything  but  the  big  gray  waves  and 
the  Manitoupama's  own  smoke-cloud 
streaming  down  to  leeward.  Then  the 
wind  fell ;  the  sea,  for  a  time,  was  less 
violent ;  the  snow  almost  ceased,  and  off 
to  the  right  they  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Manitou  Island.  The  captain's  reckon- 
ing had  been  perfect,  and  in  ten  hours 
more,  if  nothing  happened,  they  would 
be  off  Whitefish. 

A  little  later  the  wind  began  to  shift, 
and  within  an  hour  it  had  circled  rapidly 
to  the  south,  the  southwest,  the  west  and 
at  last  to  the  northwest. 

"Now  it  '11  blow,"  the  captain  said. 

And  it  did  blow.  It  struck  the  waves 
full  in  the  face,  and  tearing  their  heads 
off  it  whirled  them  away  in  volleys  of 
spray  that  rattled  like  shot  against  the 
Manitoupama's  deck-houses.  Soon  it 
had  beaten  them  flat,  and  then,  almost  be- 
fore one  knew  what  had  happened,  they 
were  running  from  the  west,  bigger 
and  stronger  than  ever.  One  after  an- 
other they  came  up  behind  the  Mani- 
toupama, lifted  her  on  their  broad  shoul- 
ders, and  swept  her  forward  like  a 
feather  till  she  slipped  from  their  grasp 
and  fell  back  into  the  hollow,  only  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  next  one  and  borne 
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onward  again.  They  did  not  hit  her  as 
hard  as  when  they  came  from  in  front, 
but  they  were  twisting  and  wracking  her 
horribly.  She  was  steering  very  wild, 
and  again  and  again  the  captain  heard 
the  wheelsmen  curse  her  as  they  tried  in 
vain  to  hold  her  on  her  course.  Next 
year,  he  said  to  himself,  he  would  have  a 
boat  with  steam  steering-gear. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  away  it  blew 
still  harder,  in  fiercer,  angrier  gusts,  till 
the  waves  lay  down  again,  fairly  ground 
flat  by  the  force  and  fury  of  the  gale. 
It  still  snowed,  at  times,  and  it  was  grow- 
ing very  cold.  Yet  the  captain  and  the 
mate  found  it,  on  the  whole,  a  little  more 
endurable  than  in  the  morjiing.  There 
was  less  spray  flying  over  the  pilot- 
house, and  they  could  turn  their  backs 
to  the  wind  and  still  keep  watch  ahead. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the 
Manitotipania's  wake  began  to  show  red, 
as  if  with  blood.  The  twisting  and 
wracking  were  telling  on  her  she  had 
had  to  start  her  pumps,  and  every  drop 
of  water  that  they  forced  overboard  was 
stained  with  iron  ore.  Like  a  wounded 
animal  she  was  leaving  the  story  of  her 
misfortunes  written  all  along  her  trail, 
for  any  one  to  read  who  passed  that  way. 
And  by  and  by  some  one  came  along  and 
read  it. 

Ever  since  midnight,  save  in  the  brief 
intervals  between  the  snow-squalls,  the 
whistle  had  sounded  once  a  minute,  as  if 
she  were  in  a  fog,  and  now  for  several 
hours  another  steamer,  behind  her,  had 
been  whistling  in  reply.  The  other  boat 
must  have  been  faster  tlian  she,  for  the 
blasts  had  come  steadily  nearer,  and  just 
before  dark  she  loomed  out  of  the  flying 
snow  and  ranged  up  alongside.  It  was 
the  Adjidaumo,  and  beside  her  huge 
black  steel  hull,  forging  so  swiftly  and 
quietly  through  the  storm,  the  Maniton- 
pafna  seemed  small  and  weak  and  insig- 
nificant. Jim  Brady  was  on  her  pilot- 
house, and  he  lifted  his  megaphone  and 
shouted  something  across  the  narrow 
space  between  them.  It  was  not  far,  and 
Jim's  voice  was  big  and  powerful,  but 
the  wind  whirled  it  away  as  it  left  his 
lips,  and  he  had  to  call  three  times  be- 
fore the  captain  of  the  Manitoupama 
could  hear  him. 


*T  see  you  're  leaking  pretty  badly. 
Shall  we  stand  by  ?" 

The  captain  caught  up  his  trumpet  and 
shouted  angrily,  "No!  Go  ahead! 
We  "11  take  care  of  ourselves." 

The  Adjidaumo  went. 

Things  were  worse  after  nightfall,  for 
the  wind  slackened  just  enough  to  let 
the  waves  rise  again,  and  every  little 
while  one  of  them  broke  over  the  quar- 
ter. She  was  steering  wilder  than  ever, 
and  the  wrenching  and  straining  made 
her  old  hull  groan.  The  pumps  were 
hard  put  to  it.  But  still,  with  their  help, 
she  held  her  own,  and  with  the  wind  and 
waves  behind .  her  she  was  making 
famous  time. 

The  captam  was  cold — cold  through 
and  through — and  tired  almost  to  death. 
As  the  hours  went  by  it  sometimes 
seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not  stand  it 
a  moment  longer.  Then  he  would  have 
the  steward  bring  him  some  coffee,  and 
the  scalding  hot  stuff  would  put  new  life 
into  him  for  a  little  while.  He  wished  he 
had  gone  below  for  a  part  of  the  day  and 
rested  and  got  warmed  through,  as  the 
mate  had.  He  would  have  done  it,  only 
he  wanted  to  tell  that  girl  how  he  had 
stuck  to  the  pilothouse  roof  for  twenty- 
four  hours  on  end  in  a  gale  and  a  blind- 
ing snowstorm.  Now  and  then,  be- 
tween the  cups  of  coffee,  he  found  him- 
self thinking  longingly  of  the  moment 
when  the  Manitoupania  should  strike  the 
beach — if  she  ever  did  strike  it.  He 
was  n't  sure  yet  whether  she  would  or 
not,  but  if  she  did  he  could  quit.  They 
would  have  to  stay  alxiard  till  daylight, 
of  course,  and  it  was  likely  that  the  fires 
would  be  put  out  and  there  would  be  no 
more  heat,  but  at  least  he  could  go  down 
into  the  pilot-house  and  get  out  of  the 
wind,  and  perhaps  he  could  rest  a  little. 
By  morning  the  life-savers  would  be  on 
hand.  There  wore  four  stations  along 
that  shore.  And  the  bottom  was  sandy 
for  a  long  distance  out.  It  would  not  be 
like  putting  her  on  the  rocks,  where  she 
might  go  to  pieces  at  once. 

Three  or  four  hours  after  dark  some- 
thing happened — something  that  he  was 
not  expecting  just  yet,  though  he  had 
known  that  tlie  Manitoupmmi  was  run- 
ning faster  than  usual.     The  snow  had 
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ceased  for  a  little  while,  and  of  a  sud- 
den, straight  ahead,  he  saw  a  light  flash 
for  an  instant  against  the  darkness.  It 
was  very  faint  and  very  far  away,  and 
it  showed  for  only  a  moment  and  then 
was  gone,  but  he  was  sure  he  had  seen  it. 
He  glanced  around  to  see  if  the  mate  had 
seen  it  too,  but  the  mate,  like  himself, 
was  tramping  round  and  round  the  roof 
in  a  vain  endeavor  to  keep  warm,  and 
happened  just  then  to  be  facing  the  other 
way.  The  wheelsmen  made  no  sign. 
Doubtless  they  were  too  busy  with  the 
compass  to  watch  for  lights.  The  cap- 
tain counted  ten,  and  again  he  saw  that 
quick  flash.  And  again  the  mate  missed 
it.  A  second  time  he  counted,  and  a 
third  time  he — and  he  alone — caught 
that  faint  white  gleam.  Then  the  snow 
came  down  and  he  saw  it  no  more.  But 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it.  It 
was  the  lighthouse  on  Whitefish  Point, 
and  behind  Whitefish  there  was  shelter 
and  good  anchorage.  Once  there,  the 
Manitoupama  would  be  safe.  Whatever 
he  did  must  be  done  quickly. 

"Bob,"  be  said  to  the  mate,  "I  'm 
going  down  to  see  how  much  water 
there  is  in  the  hold.     I  wont  be  long." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  back.  "It 's 
gaining  on  us,"  he  said. 

"Very  fast  ?"  asked  the  mate. 

The  captain  wanted  to  say  "Yes,"  but 
he  did  not  quite  dare.  "Faster  than  I 
like,"  he  replied. 

For  several  minutes  they  stood  staring 
into  the  thick  gloom  ahead,  seeing  noth- 
ing but  the  snow  driving  through  faint 
circles  of  light  thrown  by  the  lamps.  A 
big  sea  hit  the  Manitoupama  on  her  port 
quarter  and  she  staggered  heavily.  They 
heard  the  water  falling  on  her  deck, 

"Bob,"  said  the  captain,  gently  and 
soberly,  "I  guess  we  '11  make  for  the 
beach.  The  sea  's  getting  worse  all  the 
time,  and  she  's  liable  to  go  down  with 
us  most  any  minute." 

There  was  silence. 

"Well,"  he  said,  sharply,  "if  you  've 
got  anything  to  say,  now  's  the  time  to 
say  it." 

The  mate  hesitated.  He  was  a  good 
sailor  and  a  good  man,  but  he  had  never 
had  to  decide  a  question  like  this. 

"Seems  to  me  we  could  probably  make 


Whitefish,"  he  said  at  last,  "but  you 
know  best." 

"You  're  the  captain,"  he  added,  after 
a  little  pause. 

The  skipper  straightened  up  and  his 
lips  tightened.  He  was  to  take  all  the 
responsibility,  was  he?  Very  well,  he 
would  take  it. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I'm  the  captain.  I 
brought  you  out  here,  and  now  I  'm 
going  to  take  you  ashore." 

He  stepped  to  the  jaw-box  and  spoke 
to  the  wheelsmen.     "Starboard,  hard." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  snow  ceased 
again,  and  of  a  sudden  the  clouds  broke 
and  the  stars  looked  down.  They  saw 
dimly,  the  dark,  angry  lake,  heaving  and 
tossing  in  great  billows,  and  all  streaked 
and  spotted  with  whitecaps.  They  saw 
the  pines  twisting  and  writhing  in  the 
gale,  or  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  lying 
prostrate  on  the  ground.  They  saw  the 
brown  sand  beach,  with  the  breakers 
storming  all  over  it.  They  saw  a  life- 
saving  station,  and  men  patrolling  the 
shore.  And  they  saw  an  old  wooden 
steamer,  covered  with  ice  and  rolling  her 
heart  out  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  with 
every  wave  sweeping  clean  across  her 
deck,  flying  full  speed  for  the  land. 

One  of  the  patrolmen  stopped  in  the 
lee  of  a  clump  of  spruces  and  stared  with 
all  his  eyes.  Out  there  beyond  the 
breakers  were  two  white  mast-lights  and 
a  pair  of  red  and  green  signal-lamps, 
and  the  mast-lights  showed  one  right 
above  the  other,  and  the  signal-lamps 
flanked  them  evenly,  at  equal  distances. 
She  was  coming  straight  at  him.  He 
jerked  out  his  Coston  light,  and  for  a 
moment  the  trees,  the  snow,  the  beach, 
and  the  charging  breakers  stood  out  in 
the  brilliant  glare.  She  could  not  have 
helped  seeing  it,  but  she  never  swerved. 
Straight  on  she  came,  till  of  a  sudden  the 
higher  white  light  fell  and  went  out. 

"She  's  struck  I"  cried  the  patrolman, 
and  started  for  the  station  on  a  dead  run. 

Just  then  the  tail  of  the  snow-squall 
passed  Whitefish  Point,  and  the  light- 
house blazed  out  in  plain  sight. 

At  daylight  the  captain  and  his  crew 
were  gathered  in  the  Manitoupama' s 
pilothouse.  She  was  breaking  up  faster 
than  he  had  thought  she  would.  Already 
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the  stern  was  gone,  and  half  the  mid- 
ship section.  But,  so  far,  no  one  was 
hurt,  and  for  the  last  three  hours  a  great 
bonfire  had  been  blazing  on  the  beach 
to  tell  them  that  the  life-savers  were 
there.  There  was  no  more  snow,  and 
the  dawn  broke  clear  and  bright,  with 
the  wind  still  blowing  a  gale  and  the 
sea  running  as  high  as  ever.  The  big, 
white  surf-boat  lay  far  up  on  the  beach, 
and  presently  the  captain,  watching 
through  his  glasses,  saw  the  eight  men 
gather  around  her  and  rush  her  toward 
the  water.  A  little  later  he  caught  sight 
of  her  riding  a  big  breaker,  but  in  a 
moment  she  had  dropped  down  into  a 
hollow  and  he  could  not  find  her  again. 
Five  minutes  went  by  without  a  sign  of 
her.  Then  he  saw  a  single  man  moving 
about  on  the  beach — then  another,  and 
another,  till  all  the  eight  men  were  in 
sight.  And  now  he  saw  the  boat,  and 
they  were  dragging  her  up  out  of 
reach  of  the  breakers.  Now  they  gath- 
ered around  the  fire  and  seemed  to  be 
warming  themselves,  and  now  they  went 
back  to  the  boat  and  tried  again.  But 
this  time,  as  far  as  he  could  tell,  they  did 
not  even  get  her  off  the  beach. 

Four  times  they  tried  and  failed.  Then 
they  seemed  to  be  busy  with  something 
else,  and  presently  there  came  a  puff  of 
smoke,  and  a  big,  pointed  projectile 
leaped  into  the  air  and  came  flying  out 
toward  the  wreck.  The  captain  could 
see  it  plainly,  and  as  it  rose  higher  and 
higher  against  the  sky  he  thought,  for 
just  a  moment,  that  it  would  reach  them. 
Then  it  began  to  dip,  and  a  little  more 
than  halfway  out  it  dropped  into  the 
water.  Just  as  it  fell  there  came  a  crash- 
ing sound  from  behind,  and  he  looked 
out  through  the  rear  windows  and  saw 
another  section  of  the  hull  sink  out  of 
sight. 

A  little  cry,  half  groan,  half  sob,  broke 
from  one  of  the  men,  and  the  captain's 
face  went  white,  and  he  leaned  against 
the  wall,  weak  and  trembling.  Till  that 
shot  fell  short  he  had  not  doubted  that 
the  life-savers  would  reach  them,  or  that, 
in  some  way  or  other,  they  would  make 
land  in  safety.  Now  it  came  over  him 
like  a  flash  that  he  had  probably  killed 
himself  and  all  his  crew,  and  that  he  had 


done  it  for  the  sake  of  something  which 
could  never  by  any  possibility  be  his.  In 
that  moment  of  clear  vision  he  saw 
things  as  the  girl  would  see  them,  and  as 
he  looked  around  at  his  frightened  men, 
and  thought  of  what  would  almost  cer- 
tainly come  to  them  within  another  hour, 
and  of  the  wives  and  children  that  some 
of  them  had  left  ashore,  he  knew  that 
even  if  by  some  miracle  they  should  still 
be  saved,  and  even  though  the  company 
should  give  him  the  finest  steamer  afloat, 
he  could  never  look  her  in  the  face 
again. 

Four  hours  went  by,  and  the  pilothouse 
was  still  there,  though  behind  it  nearly 
everything  was  gone.  A  hundred  times 
the  captain  had  thought  that  it,  too,  was 
going.  Yet  it  stood.  Perhaps  the  great 
weight  of  ice  that  had  accumulated  over 
and  around  it  helped  to  hold  it  steady. 
And  the  wind  was  falling,  and  the  waves 
were  not  quite  so  heavy.  If  it  could  hold 
together  an  hour  or  two  longer  there  was 
a  chance  that  it  might  outlive  the  storm. 
But  the  captain  knew  it  could  not,  for 
even  now,  little  by  little,  it  was  settling 
beneath  their  feet.  Once  more  he  leveled 
his  glasses  on  the  land.  The  wild  stretch 
of  angry,  heaving  water  that  lay  between 
was  all  green  and  gold  in  the  sunshine, 
and  in  spite  of  himself  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  he  had  never  seen  it  more 
glorious.  Beyond,  just  under  the  dark 
wall  of  the  woods,  was  the  beach  where 
the  life-savers  were  waiting,  and  now. 
as  he  watched,  he  saw  them  leave  their 
fire  and  gather  once  more  around  the 
surf-boat. 

"They  're  going  to  try  it  again,  boys !" 
he  cried.  "They  ought  to  make  it  this 
time." 

The  crew  crowded  about  him  and  he 
talked  a  steady  stream  of  words,  telling 
them  every  move  of  the  men  on  the 
beach,  and  doing  his  best  to  hearten 
them.  For  their  sakes  he  was  glad.  For 
his  own  he  did  not  greatly  care  whether 
the  life-savers  reached  the  Manitoupama 
or  not. 

Again  the  boat  shot  out  into  the 
breakers,  and  for  a  time  the  captain  saw 
nothing  more  of  her.  By  and  by  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  something  white 
that  hung  poised  for  a  moment  on  the 
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crest  of  a  wave  and  then  dipped  out  of 
sight.  Presently  he  saw  it  again,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  a  very  Httle 
nearer.  Once  more  it  appeared,  and  this 
time  he  was  sure.  Half  an  hour  later 
she  pulled  up  under  the  Manitonpama's 
bow. 

The  doors  of  the  pilothouse  were 
blocked  with  ice,  but  the  men  had  broken 
the  windows  and  were  out  on  deck.  The 
captain  caught  the  painter  and  made  it 
fast,  and  one  by  one  they  climbed  over 
the  rail  and  leaped  into  the  boat,  watch- 
ing their  chance  as  she  rose  and  fell  on 
the  waves. 

"Got  about  enough,  have  n't  you  ?"  he 
asked,  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  she 
had  about  as  heavy  a  load  as  she  could 
carry. 

The  captain  of  the  life-saving  crew 
looked  the  wreck  over  critically. 

"Pretty  near,"  said  he.  "Think  you  '11 
last  till  we  can  get  back  ?" 

"Dont  know." 

"Come  on,  then.  We  '11  take  a  few 
more.  But  you  '11  have  to  lie  down  in 
the  bottom." 

Man  after  man  leaped,  till  only  the 
captain  and  the  mate  were  left.  And 
now  the  captain  of  the  life-savers  shook 
his  head.  "Cant  take  any  more,"  said  he. 
"We  '11  have  to  come  back  for  you." 

The  captain  of  the  Manitoupama  cast 
off  the  line,  and  he  and  the  mate  watched 
the  boat  as  she  moved  heavily  away.  Hei 
gunwales  were  almost  awash,  and  again 
and  again  the  waves  went  over  her,  but 
she  was  a  self-bailer  and  she  floated. 
The  wind  was  fair,  and  every  sea  swept 
her  onward  toward  the  land. 

"They  '11  make  it  all  right,"  said  the 
mate. 

"Yes,"  said  the  captain,  soberly. 

"I  dont  care  much  about  myself.  Bob," 
he  added,  "but  I  wish  there  'd  been  room 
for  you." 

"Guess  we  can  hang  on  till  they  get 
back,"  said  the  mate,  cheerfully. 

But  even  as  he  spoke  there  was  a  tear- 
ing, rending  sound,  and  they  turned  just 
in  time  to  see  the  pilothouse  disappear. 
There  was  left  only  the  small  piece  of 
bow  on  which  they  were  standing. 

The  surf-boat  was  out  of  sight  and 
they  thought  she  must  have  reached  the 
beach. 


"She  ought  to  be  starting  back  pretty 
soon,"  said  the  captain. 

He  still  had  his  glasses,  and  he  leveled 
them  once  more  on  the  land  and  looked 
long  and  hungrily. 

"There  they  are,"  he  said  at  last.  "I 
can  see  some  of  the  men  on  the  shore." 

"Look  out !"  shouted  the  mate,  and  he 
lifted  his  head  and  saw  the  biggest, 
heaviest  sea  that  had  rolled  in  for  an 
hour  advancing  upon  them.  It  struck 
the  wreck  with  a  crash,  and  the  Mani- 
toupama was  gone. 

The  captain's  cork  jacket  brought  him 
to  the  surface  and  he  looked  about  him. 
The  mate  was  close  by,  and  all  around 
were  broken  planks  and  fragments  of 
the  vessel. 

"Hello,  Bob!"  he  called.  "How  are 
you  making  it?" 

There  was  no  answer,  and  he  looked 
again  and  saw  that  the  blood  was  run- 
ning from  a  wound  in  the  mate's  fore- 
head. The  captain  swam  to  him,  caught 
him  by  the  coat,  and  towed  him  to  the 
largest  piece  of  wreckage  within  reach — 
part  of  the  starboard  side  of  the  bow, 
with  a  heaving-line  still  hanging  from 
the  peg  in  the  railing.  Long  afterward 
the  mate  thought,  but  was  not  quite  sure, 
that  he  had  a  hazy  recollection  of  some 
one  working  fiercely  over  him,  hauling 
him  aboard  the  little  raft,  and  lashing 
him   fast. 

With  the  other  end  of  the  line  fastened 
about  his  own  waist  the  captain  crouched 
upon  the  planks,  half  lying  and  half  sit- 
ting, and  he  tried  in  vain  to  make  him- 
self comfortable  and  secure.  The  raft 
was  floating  very  low,  so  low  that  every 
wave  washed  over  his  feet  and  legs  and 
slapped  the  mate  in  the  face.  Bob  would 
drown  if  that  kept  on,  and  to  stop  it  the 
captain  took  his  head  upon  his  knee  and 
held  it  there.  Thus  they  drifted  for  a 
little  while.  Suddenly  the  raft  gave  a 
lurch,  and  the  captain  caught  at  it  to 
save  himself  from  sliding  off.  The 
mate's  head  slipped  back  into  the  water, 
and  when  he  tried  to  lift  it  again  he 
could  not.    His  hands  were  frozen. 

He  looked  for  the  surf-boat,  but  it  was 
nowhere  in  sight.  He  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  shouted  and  yelled  and  screamed, 
but  no  answer  came.  There  was  no  help 
— no  hope.     And   he  was  cold — cold — 
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cold.  He  had  never  dreamed  a  man 
could  suffer  so.  And  Bob  was  dying — 
drowning  and  freezing — and  he  could 
not  help  him,  and  it  was  all  his  fault. 
The  captain's  voice  failed  him,  his  face 
twitched,  and  he  broke  down  and  cried 
like  a  little  child. 

Then,  as  his  eyes  fell  once  more  upon 
the  mate's  face,  an  idea  came  to  him. 
There  was  still  one  thing  he  could  do — 
one  last  chance  to  set  himself  right — and 
without  stopping  to  think  about  it  he 
rolled  over  the  side,  into  the  water. 

The  heaving-line  kept  him  from  drift- 
ing away,  and  he  managed  to  pull  him- 
self up  to  the  edge  of  the  raft  to  see  what 
the  effect  had  been.  It  was  good.  The 
planks    were    floating    higher,    and    the 


waves  were  no  longer  washing  the  mate's 
face.  Bob  might  freeze,  but  there  was 
SLt  least  a  chance  that  he  would  not 
drown. 

As  for  himself,  he  was  more  comfort- 
able here  than  on  the  raft.  The  water 
was  warmer  than  the  air,  and  he  did  not 
suffer  quite  so  much.  Only  it  was  hard 
to  keep  his  face  out.  He  was  so  numb, 
so  weak,  so  drowsy.  But  it  was  good 
to  be  out  of  pain — and — and —  Anyhow, 
he  had  done  what  he  could  for  Bob. 

The  bright  blue  sky  grew  dark,  the 
sunshine  faded,  the  voice  of  the  wind 
and  the  lapping  of  the  waves  died  into 
stillness,  and  the  captain  was  asleep. 

The  new  boat  was  launched  in  June. 
They  say  she  is  a  money-maker. 


A  Ranger 

By  Charles  Badger  Clark,  Jr. 

He  never  makes  parade  of  tooth  or  claw; 

He's  as  plain  as  us  that  nurse  the  bawlin'  herds; 

He  has  got  a  rather  meanin'-lookin'  jaw, 

But  he's  shy  of  exercisin'  it  with  words. 

As  a  circuit-ridin'  preacher  of  the  law 

All  his  arguments  are  short  but  seldom  fail — 

He  is  just  a  common  Ranger,  just  a  quick-eyed 

pilgrim  stranger, 
And  he  labors  with  the  sinners  of  the  trail. 

Once  a  man  he  knifed  a  woman,  jealous  mad; 

Then  hit  southw^ard  w^ith  the  old,  old  killer's  plan, 

And  nobody  missed  the  woman  very  bad 

And  they'd  just  a  little  rather  missed  the  man. 

But  the  ranger  crossed  his  trail  and  sniffed  it  glad. 

And  he  loped  aw^ay  to  bring  him  back  again. 

'Cause  he  stood  for  peace  and  order  long  the  sunny, 

lonesome  Border, 
And  his  business  was  to  hunt  for  sinful  men. 

And  the  trail  it  led  him  southward  all  the  day 
Thro'  the  dead,  bright  country  of  the  thorn  and  snake, 
Where  the  sun  had  drove  the  very  sw^ifts  from  play 
To  the  shade  of  rock  and  bush  and  yucca  stake; 
And  the  mountains  heaved  and  rippled  far  away, 
And  the  desert  broiled  as  on  the  devils'  prong, 
But  he  didn't  mind  the  devil,  if  his  head  kep'  clear 

and  level, 
And  the  hoofs  beat  out  a  clear  and  steady  song. 


Came  the  yellow  west  and  on  a  far-off  rise, 

Somethin*  black  crawled  up  and  dropped  beyond  the  rim, 

And  he  reached  his  rifle  out  and  rubbed  his  eyes, 

While  he  cussed  the  southern  hills  for  grow^in*  dim. 

Down  a  hazy  'royo  came  the  coyote  cries 

Like  they  laughed  at  him  because  he  lost  his  mark; 

And  the  smile  that  brands  a  fighter  pulled  his  mouth  a  little 

tighter 
As  he  set  his  spurs  and  rode  on  through  the  dark. 

Came  the  moonlight  and  a  trail  that  wriggled  higher 

Through  the  mountains  that  looked  into  Mexico, 

Where  the  shadow^s  strung  his  nerves  like  banjo  wire 

And  the  miles  and  minutes  dragged  unearthly  slow, — 

Till  a  black  mesquite  spit  out  a  thread  of  fire 

And  the  canon  rocks  flung  thunder  back  again. 

And  he  caught  himse'f  and  fumbled  with  his  rifle  while  he 

grumbled 
That  his  bridle  arm  had  weight  enough  for  ten. 

Then  his  rifle  pointed  w^avylike  and  slack, 

And  he  grabbed  for  leather  at  his  hawse 's  shy. 

Yet  he  sent  a  soft-nosed  exhortation  back 

TTiat  convinced  the  sinner — just  above  the  eye. 

So  the  sinner  sprawled  among  the  shadows  black 

And  the  Ranger  drifted  north  beneath  the  moon, 

Wobblin'    crjizy   in    his   saddle,    workin'    hard    to    stay 

astraddle, 
While  the  hoofs  beat  out  a  sorry,  stumblin'  tune. 

And  the  sheriff  rose  up  early  out  of  bed. 

And  he  stared  and  vowed  his  soul  a  total  loss 

When  he  saw  the  droopy  thing  all  blotched  with  red 

That  was  ridin'  in  aboard  a  tremblin'  hawse. 

But  "I  got  'im,**  was  the  most  of  what  he  said. 

And  you  couldn't  hire  him  now  to  tell  the  tale 

For  he's  just  a  humble  ranger,  just  a  bashful   pilgrim 

stranger, 
And  he  labors  with  the  sinners  of  the  traih 
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Housekeeping  in  a  Japanese 
Buddhist  Temple 


By  Aline  Shane  Devin 


IROM  the  time  we  left 
America,  it  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  with 
Elizabeth  and  me  that  we 
should  signalize  our  stay 
in  Japan  by  establishing 
ourselves  in  a  Japanese  house  and  regu- 
lating our  uprisings,  and  downsittings, 
particularly  the  latter,  in  as  proper  Jap- 
anese fashion  as  our  western  limitations 
would  allow. 

"For,"  as  my  friend  was  fond  of  say- 
ing in  her  serious-minded  way,  "if  we 
put  ourselves  into  the  real  native  en- 
vironment, it  will  make  it  so  much  easier 
to  get  close  to  the  people  and  learn  to 
understand  them." 

Subsequently,  we  found  that  the  diffi- 
culty was  not  in  getting  close  to  our  new 


neighbors,  but  rather  in  keeping  them  a 
breathing-space  away,  for,  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  that  the  average 
Japanese  seems  to  love  it  is,  quite  lit- 
erally, "getting  in  touch"  with  the  stran- 
ger from  the  West. 

Later,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the 
learning-to-understand  part  of  the  pro- 
gram to  another,  and  more  leisurely,  in- 
carnation. 

We  had  supposed  that,  of  course,  our 
new  dom.estic  experiment  would  be  car- 
ried on  in  an  ordinary  Japanese  house, 
but  when  the  dazzling  possibility  of  be- 
coming temporary  tenants  of  a  temple 
was  offered  us,  we  accepted  the  amend- 
ment with  enthusiasm,  not  pausing  to  in- 
quire, until  later,  how  so  picturesque  and 
unexpected  an  opportunity  could  occur. 
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The  explanation  when  it  came  was 
quite  simple,  for  it  appears  that  the  ma- 
terialistic tendencies  of  the  age  have 
combmed  with  the  dis-establishment  of 
Buddhism  as  a  state  religion  to  so  reduce 
the  revenues  of  the  temples  of  that  faith 
that  its  priests  are  often  glad  to  rent  such 
of  their  buildings  as  they  can  dispense 
with,  for  the  sake  of  the  much-needed  ad- 
dition to  their  income. 

So  it  came  about, 
easily  and  pleasant- 
ly enough,  that  we 
presently  found 
ourselves  living 
within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  an- 
cient temple  of  To- 
fukuji,  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  old 
park  whose  high 
walls  run  for  many 
a  cho,  enclosing  a 
domain  which, 
though  much  cur- 
tailed in  these  later 
years,  is  still  very 
extensive. 

During  the  slow- 
passing  of  the  cen- 
turies its  trees  have 
grown  tall,  close 
and  lichen-painted 
and  scattered 
among  them,  with 
a  picturesque  gate 
showing  here,  a 
tile  -  covered  roof 
there,  a  lantern- 
hung  porch  yon- 
der, stands  what 
r  e  m  a  i  ns  of  this 
venerable,  ecclesi-  ' 
astical  foundation  that  was  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  glory  and  pow«r  when  Colum- 
bus started  on  his  adventurous  voyage. 

To  the  occidental  mind  there  is  so 
great  an  incongruity  between  the  idea  of 
a  temple  and  that  of  a  home,  that  a 
reconcilement  of  the  two  seems  impos- 
sible, but  once  familiar  with  the  plan  of 
the  usual  Oriental  temple  and  the  meta- 
morphosis becomes  extremely  simple. 

In  this  far  Eastern  country  a  temple, 
whether  Buddhist  or   Shinto,   is   not  a 


"A  SMALL  SUNKEN  COU 
TKKE   AND  SPIBEA 


single  structure,  but  a  collection  of  build- 
ings of  which  the  main  one  only  is  de- 
voted to  purely  religious  purposes,  the 
others  containing  the  Treasury,  the  Li- 
brary, a  Hall  of  Meditation,  and  the  Liv- 
ing Apartments  of  the  Priests. 

It  is  in  one  of  these  latter,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  abbots  themselves,  that 
we  have  set  up  our  household  gods  who 
seem  to  fraternize  harmoniously  enough 
with    the    placid- 
faced,    serene-eyed 
image    that    still 
looks     forth     from 
its  dusky  shrine  in 
the  Budda-room. 

The  architectur- 
al design  of  our 
temple  -  home  is 
very  simple.  It  is 
built  around  a 
small,  sunken 
court  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  nar- 
row, open  corridor 
that  gives  access  to 
most  of  the  rooms. 
In  the  center  of  the 
court  stands  a 
spirea  and  a  ca- 
mellia -  tree,  the 
light  and  feathery 
foliage  of  the  one 
mingling  with  the 
dark,  glossy  leaves 
of  the  other  along 
the  edges  of  whose 
close,  folded  buds, 
when  we  first  took 
possession,  a  crim- 
son line  was  just 
beginning  to  show. 
The  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  carpet  of  delicate-hued 
mosses  and  all  around  the  outer  edge, 
tall  ferns  droop  their  graceful  fronds. 

The  building  has  fifteen  rooms,  strag- 
gles over  considerable  ground,  and  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  open  gal- 
lery which  can  be  closed  by  flipping 
some  movable  screens  into  their  grooves. 
The  rooms  are  all  of  very  comfortable 
size — the  monks  of  old  evidently  liked 
plenty  of  space  around  them — the  par 
titions  being  composed  of  the  universal. 


RT  WITH  A  CAMELLIA 
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and  convenient  shoji  with  which,  in  re- 
cent times,  the  Western  world  has  be- 
come so  famihar. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  we  found 
cupboards  galore  in  our  nf  w  home,  some 
so  high  we  tip-toed  to  reach  even  the 


lower   shelves,   some  so  low  they  could 
only  be  explored  on  han^s  and  knees. 

The  Buddha,  sitting  so  quietly,  and 
with  so  detached  an  air,  in  the  soft  twi- 
light of  his  shrine,  had  two  beautiful 
cabinets  all  to  himself,  which  was  felt  to 


A    PICTURESQUE   GATE. 
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be  so  manifestly  unjust  that  both  were 
promptly  confiscated,  one  for  the  pure 
convenience  of  the  intrusive  worldlings, 
the  other  as  a  tacit  rebuke  to  the  god 
of  things  as  they  used  to  be. 

There  are  also  two  spacious  clothes- 
presses  large  enough  to  contain  the 
wardrobe  of  a  woman  of  fashion.  In 
former  days  one  held  the  reigning  ab- 
bot's robes  of  ceremony,  the  other  his 
every-day  garments. 


GOING    TO   THB    INARI    FESTIVAL. 

High  walls  enclose  the  outer  court 
which  is  shut  off  from  a  large  inner  one 
by  another  line  of  wall  running  at  right 
angles.  Both  are  pierced  by  single  gate- 
ways the  doors  of  which  can  be  secured 
only  from  within,  so  it  is  always  neces- 
sary that  some  member  of  the  family 
shall  remain  at  home  to  keep  out  in- 
truders. 

The  same  peculiarity  holds  good  for 
the  house  itself,  its  doors  fastening  from 
the  inside  only,  and  even  then  after  a 


most  ineffectual  fashion,  which,  so  far 
as  I  was  able  to  learn,  is  the  case  with 
all  Japanese  buildings. 

From  the  main  gateway  a  path,  the 
stones  of  which  are  inserted  on  the  "hit- 
or-miss"  pattern,  leads  into  the  'ricksha- 
room,  which  is  on  a  level  wnth  the 
ground.  From  here  two  low,  broad 
steps  where,  theoretically,  we  always  ex- 
change our  outdoor  shoes  for  soft,  heel- 
less  slippers,  take  us  up  to  an  ante- 
room, thence  to  a  tiny  recep- 
tion-room, and  so  on  to  the 
living  part  of  the  house. 

The  fine,  wadded  matting, 
called  tatanii,  made  in  a  sin- 
gle, prescribed  and  uniform 
size,  covers  all  the  floors  ex- 
cept those  of  the  corridors;  a 
pampered  western  taste  has 
added  sundry  rugs,  a  table 
and  some  chairs  which,  though 
we  feel  mutely  apologetic  for 
them  when  a  Japanese  friend 
calls,  we  are  unable  to  entirely 
relinquish. 

For  a  few  nights  we  went 
bravely  to  bed  on  the  floor,  a 
la  Japonaise,  between  fiituns, 
thickly-wadded  quilts  that 
make  very  comfortable  sleep- 
ing couches,  but  when  we  dis- 
covered, as  we  speedily  did, 
that  we  were  not  the  only  ten- 
ants of  the  temple,  and  that  a 
large  family  of  bright-eyed, 
long-tailed  natives  had  squat- 
ter rights  in  it  which  they 
were  determined  to  maintain, 
first  one,  then  another  of  us 
quietly,  almost  stealthily,  ac- 
quired cot-beds,  thus  adding 
another  incongruity  to  our 
Japanese  home. 

We  have  two  kitchens ;  one,  level  with 
the  ground,  has  an  earth  floor,  and  con- 
tains a  charcoal  range  with  three  holes 
of  graduated  size,  also  a  movable  tin 
oven  which  we  suspect  to  be  of  foreign 
origin.  The  second  one,  several  feet 
higher,  is  used  mainly  as  a  store- 
room, though  always  called  the  upper 
kitchen,  and  here  the  men-servants, 
when  luxuriously  inclined,  sit  down 
to     eat,     smoke    and    chat,     functions 
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generally    performed    on    the    wing,    as 
it  were. 

Besides    its    foreign    chatelaines,    our 
household  consists  of  a  young  Japanese 
student  who  acts  as  interpreter  and  gen- 
eral   buflfer    between   us   and   a   frankly 
amused    public;    Nakamura,    who    com- 
bines in  his  one  most  efficient  little  body 
so  many  offices  that  it  is  difficult  to  clas- 
sify him,  since  he  is  cook,  butler,  dish- 
washer, and  'ricksha-man ;  his  mother, 
who  is  always  called   0  Ba  San,  or 
Honorable    Old    Woman,    which    she 
certainly  is,  and  whose  duties  are  al- 
most as  many  and  varied  as  those  of 
her  son.     Then  there  is  the  wife  of 
Nakamura,  Kiri,  or  The  Mist,  though 
anything  less  mist-like  than  her  plump 
young  person  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine,  and  who,  seldom  seen,  never 
heard,   slips  quietly  about  the   house 
humbly  doing  the  work  that  no  one 
else   wishes   to   do,   apologizing  with 
every  sibilant  breath  for  presuming  to 
exist  at  all. 

Nakamura  was  already  married 
when  he  entered  our  service,  but  Wife 
Number  One  proving  a  crown  of 
thorns  instead  of  one  of  joy,  he  di- 
vorced her  and  O  Ba  Sati  selected 
Kiri  for  the  vacant  place. 

It  was  only  after  much  persuasion, 
almost  indeed  a  command,  that  our 
factotum  consented  to  properly  pre- 
sent his  new  bride  to  the  heads  of  the 
household,  and  when  he  made  his  re- 
luctant entrance,  with  The  Mist  creep- 
ing timidly  behind,  he  announced 
briefly,  and  most  truthfully:  "She  is 
very  awkward." 

Looking  at  her  we  concluded  that 
she  must  have  been  chosen  for  some 
more  enduring  qualities  than  that  of 
mere  beauty,  which  was  conspicuously 
absent;  later  we  learned  that  she  was 
considered  an  adept  in  the  art  of  arrang- 
ing the  hair,  but  she  certainly  never  ex- 
ercised her  skill  on  her  own  behalf  as  her 
tresses  always  hung  about  her  face  in  a 
most  untidy  fashion. 

In  addition  to  these  four,  who  live 
under  the  same  roof  with  us,  there  is 
Nishao,  the  second  'ricksha-man,  who  re- 
ports for  duty  each  morning. 

Now,    Nishao    is    Elizabeth's    special 


property,  or,  more  accurately  speaking, 
she  is  his,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
care  and  attention  he  bestows  upon  her. 
When  she  steps  out  of  the  'risksha.  he 
gathers  up  everything  that  could  be 
stolen  and  coming  promptly  to  heel,  fol- 
lows her  closely  wherever  she  goes. 

Does  she  shop?  Lo,  the  deeply-inter- 
ested Nishao  is  at  her  side,  examining 
what  she  examines,  and  frankly  approv- 


A    HAUGHTY    SAMURAI    OF   OLDEN    DAYS    RID- 
ING   OUT   OF   THE    PAST   TO   TAKE    PART 
IN   THE   FESTIVAL   OP  SPRING. 

ing,  or  disapproving,  style  or  material 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  un- 
trammeled  judgment.  Does  she  go  to 
the  dress-maker?  He  follows  her  into 
the  fitting-room  and  is  obviously  sur- 
prised and  hurt  when  requested  to  with- 
draw. Does  she  bathe?  Ah!  here 
Nishao  feels  is  the  work  for  which  he  is 
specially  engaged  and  adapted,  but  on 
the    first,   and   only   occasion,   when   he 
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undertook  to  put  his  confident  theory 
into  practice,  he  met  with  a  rebuff  of  so 
astonishing  and  stinging  a  character  that 
it  was  enough  to  discourage  the  most 
willing  and  optimistic  of  Japanese  ser- 
vants. 

Later,  when  telling  how  her  too-zeal- 
ous attendant  had  made  his  appearance 
in  the  bath-room  just  as  she  was  on  the 
point  of  stepping  into  the  altogether, 
Elizabeth,  whose  one  failing  is  a  lack  of 
humor,  was  still  so  angry  that  she  al- 
most wept ;  Nishao's  expression  for  thv^ 
rest  of  the  day,  however,  was  that  of 
bewildered  and  injured  innocence,  with 
now  and  then  a  gleam  of  indignation 
when  he  thoughtfully  fingered  a 
weather-beaten  cheek. 

U.sually  we  are  awakened  early  by  an 
ecstatic  chorus  of  birds  trilling,  chirping, 
twittering,  cooing;  but  our  day  properly 
begins  about  seven  o'clock  when  Naka- 
mura  appears,  bringing  tea,  toast  and 
eggs.  With  him  we  exchange  morning 
greetings  in  Japanese  which,  being  sim- 
ply the  familiar  name  of  that  one  of  our 
states  which  seems  to  have  formed  the 
confirmed  habit  of  turning  out  presi- 
dents, is  safer  than  most  remarks  wc  at- 
tempt in  that  language,  and  leaves  com- 


paratively little  opportunity  for  misun- 
derstandings. A  half-hour  later,  O  Ba 
San,  bent  almost  double  with  age.  hard 
work  and  politeness,  trots  in  with  hot 
water,  smiling  a  cheerful,  toothless 
smile  and  bowing  an  incredible  number 
of  times.  To  her  also  we  cry,  "0-hi-o!" 
a  salutation  she  returns  with  a  manner 
in  which  deference  and  friendliness  are 
perfectly  blended. 

Between  early  tea  and  tiffin,  the  latter 
a  moval)le  feast  occurring  any  time  from 
ten  to  twelve  that  happens  to  suit  Naka- 
mura's  convenience,  we  potter  about  the 
house  or  wander  through  the  grounds 
armed  with  camera  and  phrase-book, 
preparing  to  snap  the  first,  or  throw 
random  selections  from  the  second,  at 
anyone  coming  within  convenient  dis 
tance. 

Our  efforts  to  acquire,  and,  above  all. 
our  attempts  to  use,  the  Japanese  Ian 
guage  are  a  source  of  great  amusement 
to  all  our  servants  as  well  as  to  the 
temple  dependents  who  evidently  regard 
us  as  a  holy  show  and,  being  very  nuich 
children  of  nature,  sec  no  reason  why 
they  should  conceal  their  opinions. 

Tiffin,    when    it    finally    appears    is 
usually  a  compromise  between  American 
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and  Japanese  food  with,  however,  strong 
leanings  toward  the  latter  for,  though 
it  begins  with  a  cereal,  it  invariably  pro- 
gresses to  fish,  continues  with  fish,  and, 
if  Nakamura  has  been  given  a  free  hand 
with  the  menu,  is  apt  to  conclude  with 
more  fish. 

She-who-must-be-obeyed,  naturally  oc- 
cupies the  head  of  the  table — it  is  only 
on  occasions  of  great  ceremony  that  we 
can  bring  ourselves  to  sit  on  the  floor 
at  our  meals — and  it  is  one  of  her  chief- 
est  pleasures  to  summon  the  cook  from 
his  kitchen,  three  rooms  away,  by  tap- 
ping on  a  quaint,  old  temple-bell,  recog- 
nized by  the  family  to  be  as  the  apple  of 
her  eye.  To  this  call  Nakamura  always 
replies  with  a  cheerful,  informal  whoop, 
not  following  in  person  until  he  is  quite 
ready,  as  we  know  beforehand  will  be 
the  case. 

After  tiffin,  if  the  weather  be  pleasant, 
we  go  out  in  our  'rickshas,  sometimes  on 
regular  sight-seeing  excursions,  our- 
selves speedily  becoming  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes. 

If  the  time  be  May,  we  are  pretty  sure 
to  fall  in  with  one  of  the  many  great  re- 
ligious festivals  with  which  that  month 
is  thickly  sprinkled. 

One  day,  we  will  meet,  and  be  swept 
along  with,  a  crowd  of  sturdy  coolies 
eagerly  rushing  up  to  the  temple  of  the 
great  Inari  whence  they  will  presently 
return  dancing,  singing  and  tossing  aloft 
the  ponderous 
cars  in  which  that 
most  popular  god- 
dess and  her  col- 
leagues take  their 
annual  outing. 

Or,  we  may 
help  swell  the 
triumphal  proces- 
sion that  cele- 
brates the  ancient, 
but  never-forgot- 
ten victories  o  f 
the  famous  Hide- 
yoshi  over  the 
Koreans ;  or  join 
those  who  wander 
among  the  stately 
groves  of  the 
Kamo  Garo,  gaz- 


|hibh    above,  the    up    waterfall. 
i  from  this    way    ten   minutes 
•                   WALKED. 

'WHICH    HE    FONDLY    SUPPOSES    TO    BE 
ENGLISH." 


ing  in  awed  admiration  at  a  haughty 
samurai  of  olden  days  as  he  rides  out  of 
the  past  to  take  part  in  the  Festival  of 
Spring,  or  watch  the  many  worshipers  as 
they  bow  before  the  venerable  Shinto 
shrine. 

Perhaps  we  go  to  see  the  annual 
parade  of  the  "painted  women"  of 
Kyoto,  or  stop  at  a  temple-entrance 
while  smug-faced  priests  pace  slowly  by, 
some  in  sober  black,  some  like  Solomon 
in  his  glory. 

But,  oftenest  of  all,  we  go  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  a  drive  through  the  narrow, 
busy  streets,  full  to  us  of  unending  in- 
terest, and  of  visiting  the  tiny  shops 
whose  novel  and  beautiful  contents  make 
such  irresistible  appeals  to  our  purses. 

But  whenever  and  wherever  we  appear 
in  public,  we  are  left  in  no  manner  of 
doubt  as  to  the  emotions  we  inspire  in 
the  native  population.  As  we  pass 
through  the  streets  they  regard  us  with 
undisguised  curiosity,  pointing  amused 
fingers  in  our  very  faces,  and  calling  all 
their  neighbors  to  hurry  out  and  have  a 
look  at  these  strange  creatures. 

When  we  stop  at  a  shop,  a  crowd  col- 
lects instantly  and,  as  the  excitement 
spreads,  we  can  hear  the  clatter  of  the 
wooden  getas*  far  up  the  street  while 
additional  spectators  come  dashing  up 
breathlessly  inquiring: 

"What  is  it?  Where  is  it?  Let  me 
see,  too!" 

No  one  ever 
seems  too  busy  to 
become  a  part  of 
our  audience,  and 
the  comprehen- 
sive stare  they, 
each  and  all,  be- 
stow upon  us,  a 
stare  that  em- 
braces and  ridi- 
cules our  persons, 
our  garments  and 
our  manners,  the 
swift  exchange  of 
remarks,  and  the 
frequent  bursts  of 
laughter,  all  serve 
t  o  convince  u  s 
that  if  there  ever 
was  a  more  con- 


*6eta8  are  the  high,  wooden  pattens  used  by  the  Japanese  for  streetwear. 
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sumedly  funny  sight  than  that 
which  a  foreign  woman  presents,  no 
son  of  Nippon,  at  least,  has  as  yet 
seen  it. 

It  is  not,  however,  until  we  begin  to 
air  our  Japanese  vocabulary  that  we 
fully  realize  how  much  we  are  really 
adding  to  the  mirth  of  the  nation.  Of 
course,  the  exact  phrase  needed  is  sel- 
dom to  be  found  at  the  crucial  moment 
but,  Murray  having  thoughtfully  pro- 
vided us  with  a  glossary,  it  is  our  habit, 
in  times  of  stress,  to  turn  to  it  and  com- 
pile our  own  sentences. 


guage  through  study  of  a  phrase-book, 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  idio- 
matic construction  of  that  language,  and 
one  soon  ceases  to  be  surprised  at  the 
fearful  and  wonderful  sentences  com- 
posed by  a  native  in  writing  what  he 
fondly  supposes  to  be  pure  English. 

To  illustrate,  for  example,  the  con- 
structive peculiarities  of  Japanese,  the 
proper  greeting,  after  ten  o'clock  A.  M., 
to  an  acquaintance  would,  in  that  lan- 
guage, be  ''Konnichi  wa.'"  the  literal 
rendering  of  which  into  English  is  "To- 
day as  tor!"     If  you  should  further  de- 
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Not  unnaturally,  the  results  are,  to  put 
it  mildly,  more  than  astonishing,  a  fact 
of  which  we  are  speedily  apprised  by  the 
shrieks  of  laughter  with  which  they  are 
greeted. 

Our  one  consolation  under  these  some- 
what trying  circumstances,  is  that  noth- 
ing we  can  say  can  po.ssibly  be  any  fun- 
nier than  the  free  and  unfettered  English 
in  which  the  Japanese  so  often  revel ; 
the  sole  drawback  to  this  comfort  being 
that  our  convulsed  audiences  do  not.  and 
never  will,  know  it. 

Even  the  very  superficial  acquaint- 
ance to  be  gained  of  the  Japanese  Ian- 


sire  to  convey  some  agreeable  assurances 
concerning  the  weather,  you  add,  if  cour- 
age and  vocabulary  hold  out,  "yoi  teitki 
de  gozaimasii,"  which  translates  into 
"good  weather  by  is." 

Desirous  of  information,  you  must 
say,  "Shirashitc  kudaisai,"  that  is  "In- 
forming condescend,"  and,  if  doubting 
the  accuracy  of  that  which  you  have  been 
told,  you  are  rude  enough  to  say  so,  tin- 
correct  form  is  "So  ja  ttai!"  or  "So  by 
isn't." 

The  caution,  "You  must  n't  touch  it," 
is,  literally,  "As  for  touching,  is  no  go." 
To  ask  the  porter  concerning  your  lug- 
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gage,  you  say,  "Luggage  of  preparation 
as  for  good?"  Wishing  to  inquire  as  to 
the  objects  of  interest  in  a  new  neigh- 
borhood, you  will  say,  "Here  as  see 
things  as  for,  what  are?"  and  if  that 
sentence  leaves  you  perfectly  sane  and, 
collected,  you  may  be  sure  that  yours  is 
an  unusually  strong  mind. 

The  two  sentences  that  I  learned  ear- 
liest, and  which  stood  my  firm  and  use- 
ful friends  from  first  to  last  were,  "Sore 
wa  takai!"  and  "Snkoshi  o  make  nasai!" 
both  quite  as  necessary  in  shopping  as 
one's  purse,  the  one,  freely  rendered, 
meaning :  "That  is  too  dear" ;  the  other, 
"You  must  reduce  the  price" ;  the  Jap- 
anese construction,  however,  would  make 
the  first  read :  "That  as  for  dear,"  and 
the  second,  "Little  honorably  cheapen- 
ing deign." 

Our  neighbors,  the  monks,  are  dis- 
posed to  be  very  friendly,  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  occurrence  for  them  when 
making  a  call,  to  endeavor  to  give  us,  at 
the  same  time,  a  little  spiritual  uplift  by 
an  impromptu  religious  service  in  the 
Buddha-room. 

Hospitality,  however,  is  by  no  means, 
entirely  on  our  side,  for  never  do  the 
monks  of  Tofukuji  give  a  feast  but  that 
we,  their  friends  and  tenants,  are  cor- 
dially bidden  to  it,  and,  if  we  are  unable 
to  attend,  a  generous  portion  of  most 
appetizing  Buddhist  food  is  sent  over  to 
us. 

What  matters  it  if^  when  we  do  accept 
their  invitation,  a  table  is  standing  by  the 
door  through  which  we  enter  with  sug- 
gestive little  piles  of  money  heaped  upon 
it  here  and  there?  What  claim  have  we 
on  this  impoverished  priesthood  that  it 
should  give  us  of  its  substance  without 
money  or  price? 

So  we  add  our  offerings  to  those  of 
the  other  guests,  are  conducted  to  the 
chamber  of  honor,  where  everything  is 
served  on  red-lacquered  ware,  instead  of 
on  the  black  as  is  the  case  in  the  room 
where  those  of  lesser  degree  are  enter- 
tained, and  arranging  our  reluctant  west- 
ern legs  under  us,  proceed  to  make  our- 
selves as  comfortable  and  agreeable  as 
a  constrained  position,  and  a  very  lim- 
ited vocabulary,  will  permit. 

At   night,    into    my    dreamland,    there 


often  pulses  a  deep,  musical  note  and, 
rousing  momentarily,  I  recognize  the  vi- 
brant tones  of  the  great  temple-bell, 
and  know  that  a  sleepy-eyed  young  priest 
stands  below  it,  swinging  the  huge  beam 
that  frees  the  hidden  music  from  its 
prison  of  bronze. 

Sometimes  we  enter  the  main  temple 
at  service-time  and  stand  with  quiet  rev- 
erence while  the  procession  of  priests 
circle  round  and  round  the  altar. 

Clad  in  the  gorgeous  robes  that  have 
served  so  many  generations  of  the  priests 
of  Tofukuji,  they  go  through  the  impos- 
ing ritual  of  Buddhism,  now  bending 
low  before  the  altar,  now  sweeping  slow- 
ly to  the  rear  with  beseeching  hands 
lifted  high,  and  always  chanting  a  low, 
monotonous  refrain  while,  from  swing- 
ing censers,  fragrant  incense  clouds  rise 
to  the  darkened  ceilings  and  curl  around 
the  bowed  head,  and  benignant  face,  of 
the  great  image  of  Buddha. 

The  walks  through  Tofukuji's  broad, 
winding  avenues  are  many,  varied  and 
all  beautiful.  Whether  we  linger  where 
the  sunlight  sifts  through  the  leaves  of 
the  wide-spreading  maples  that  are  one 
of  the  old  monastery's  chief  beauties ;  or, 
leaning  over  the  Sacred  Bridge,  watch 
the  swift  passing  of  the  mountain  stream 
that,  far  below,  hurries  between  the 
greenest  of  banks  to  join  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  Kamo  River ;  or  pause  to 
look,  half-fearfully,  into  the  tangled 
depths  of  the  dark  grove  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  immemorial  home  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Woods,  the  one-time 
friend,  and  original  patron,  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Tofukuji,  we  love  it  all 
and,  to  the  very  marrow  of  our  ^bones. 
feel  that  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here. 

But  the  walk  that  gives  the  completest 
satisfaction  leads  up  the  wooded  slope  of 
the  hill,  past  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
Shinto  arches  that  gleam  darkly  red 
amid  the  surrounding  sea  of  green ;  past 
a  stone-enclosed  space  where,  each  in  his 
turn,  the  abbots  of  Tofukuji  are  laid  to 
rest,  up  to  the  summit's  rounded  crest 
from  which  we  can  look  out  over  leagues 
of  country,  can  see  miles  of  fertile  val- 
ley, scores  of  scattered  villages,  the 
broken  gleam  of  Kamo's  pebbly  stream, 
and  many  hundred  pointed  temple  roofs. 
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Over  man's  work,  as  over  God's  a  deep  mura  has  brewed  the  tea,  that  O  Ba  San 

peace  broods,  both  seeming  sunk  in  thai  prepared   the  toast,  and   that  both   will 

Iioly  meditation  for  the  practice  of  which  lose  flavor  by  our  delay,  yet  it  is  always 

the  great  monastery  was  established.  reluctantly  that  we  leave  the  heights  and 

We  know  what   pleasures  and   inter-  come  down  to  the  everyday  life  of  the 

ests  await  us  below;  we  know  that  Naka-  lower  levels. 


In  the  Wheat  Pit 

By  Alan  Brackinreed 

"These  men  are  ivanting  o'  the  courage  of  the  Green  Cloth.  Too  far 
from  brave  enough  to  face  Society  across  a  faro  table  or  behind  a  roulette 
it*heel,  but  gamblers  all  of  them,  they  take  refuge  in  the  conventiorujl  repu- 
tability  of  the  wheat  pit,  and  daily  juggle  with  the  price  of  bread.  And  zvhat 
a  field  their  rake-off  comes  from.'  Not  for  them  the  fezv  pikers  and  plungers 
zvho  of  their  own  volition  seek  the  green  baize,  but  the  World's  Hunger 
pays  them  tribute  in  every  mouthful,  and  starving  men  beyond  the  farthest 
seas,  zvho  never  knozv  the  croupiers  whom  they  feed  out  of  their  leanness 
tnake  these  others  fat!" 

Do  I  exaggerate,  my  masters?     You  say  I  do? 

Look,  then,  to  India! 

This  year  Famine  's  there,  Famine  and  Death, 

But  still  the  bull  campaign  draws  wheat  from  India; 

Not  so  much  in  bushels  as  before,  but  more  in  lives  than  ever. 

Aye,  lives! 

For  every  counter  in  your  Game  of  Chance  you  draw  from  India 

Some  wretched  Hindu  must  lay  down  his  life! 

A  life  for  ev'ry  bushel! 

And  do  you  reck  o'  this  in  the  market  place? 

Hardly,  my  masters! 

Search  all  the  lore  of  gainful  market  news, 

And  you  will  search  in  vain 

For  brother-feeling  in  the  poor  ryot's  plight. 

All  regret  is  for  your  own  non-getting; 

All  expression  runs  that  way, 

And  ne'er  a  word  for  pity,  nor  a  pound  for  help. 

You  play  your  game, 

And  lives  and  bushels  thrown  upon  the  tables  now 

You  count  no  more  than  bushels  all  alone 

In  ordinary  times. 
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'Tis  true,  this  week,  e'en  as  you  say,  or  that. 

There  were  no  bushels  drawn  from  India — 

'Tis  a  small  mercy,  masters,  and  not  yours! 

'Twas  not  for  pity  done,  but  that  none  offered  in  the  market  place, 

That  you  went  empty-handed  thence  of  heathen  bushels  and  of  heathen  lives. 

Aye,  heathen! 

There  is-no  Christian  famine  even  now  in  India! 

"The  hand  that  Governs  first  dips  in  the  pot, 

"The  hand  that  Fi)ls  may  empty  bear  away!" 

No  famine  stays  their  errand  who  assess 

Their  tithes  and  your  adventures  on  the  Poor 

Of  India. 

Well-fed  they  go — 'Tis  easy  being  Christian  and  well-fed — 

Well-fed  they  go  among  the  farmers'  lean  and  leaner  crops, 

The  Twins  of  Alien  Rule, 

Tax  Gatherer  one,  and  the  other  Grain  Grabber  yclept — 

And  Death  and  Famine  glean  where'er  these  others  reap! 

Spin  the  ball,  my  masters,  spin  the  ball! 
"Play  your  game!      On  with  your  riot! 
The  world  will  call  it  still  reputable  enow, 
God  wot! 

Nor  let  a  thought  of  hunger-riven  souls  disturb  your  play. 
They  die  but  once,  and  they  are  far  away! 


Play  up  the  game!     'Tis  reputable. 
Play  up,  play  up! 
On  the  black!      On  the  red! 
Well-spun,  masters,  well-spun! 


Donna  Pilaris  Other  Lover 


By  Jennie  Pritchett  Banks 


lONNA  PILAR  was  hap- 
py. Slie  loved  the  warm 
summer  night,  sweet  with 
roses.  She  loved  the 
starhght.  And  she  loved 
to  coquette  with  Don 
Rodrigo  de  Gusman.  Donna  Pilar  was 
voung. 

"Rodrigo!" 

"Yes." 

"Dont  go.  I  wish  I  could  come  down 
and  sit  with  you  in  the  rose  garden !" 

"I  would  not  let  you.  These  are  prof- 
ligate times,  Pilar.  But  are  you  sure 
you  would  come  down  if  you  might?" 

"Yes,    I  love  the  roses." 

"Say:  'And  Rodrigo!'" 

"And  Rodrigo  loves  the  roses." 

"Pilar,  say:  'I  love  you,  Rodrigo.' 
Please !" 

"Whether  I  do  or  not?" 

"Say  it  and  mean  it." 

The  girl  thrust  a  beautiful  little  face 
with  a  cloud  of  fine-spun  hair  into  the 
moonlight.  "Rodrigo,"  she  whispered, 
"I  thought  I  saw  a  shadow  over  against 
the  arbor.  Perhaps  you  are  watched. 
Go!" 

"Not  until  you  say  you  love  me." 

"Rodrigo!" 

"Yes." 

"Did  you  know  that  the  King  comes 
to  see  me?" 

"Yes!" 

"Rodrigo,  I  am  afraid!" 

"For  yourself?"  The  man  spoke 
quickly. 

"No;  for  you.  Suppose  he  is  setting 
a  spy  to  watch  you !" 

"  riie  spy  will  liave  something  to  re- 
jKjrt,  for  I  am  going  to  stand  here  until 
you  say  that  you  love  me." 

Donna  Pilar  leaned  far  out  of  the  win- 
dow, stretching  her  small  hands  down 
as  far  as  they  would  go.  "I  love  you, 
Rodrigo!"  she  said  clearly. 


Her  surrender  was  so  unexpected  that 
the  man  was  almost  stunned  by  it.  He 
had  only  one  word  with  which  to  answer 
her.  "Pilar,  Pilar!"  she  heard  him  sav 
"Pilar!" 

"Go!" 

"Pilar,  I  feel  as  though  life  could 
never  be  quite  so  sweet  again  as  it  is 
tonight.  It  would  be  a  good  time  to  die 
with  your  'I  love  you,  Rodrigo!'  ringing 
in  my  ears." 

"Oh,  Rodrigo,  go,  go!" 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
and  the  girl's  fears  were  not  ground- 
less. She  pulled  herself  inside  the  win- 
dow hastily  and  shut  the  casement  lest 
the  man  should  linger.  A  dread  pos- 
sessed her  that  he  would  be  followed  and 
perhaps  harmed.  His  family  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  in  Seville,  but  the 
King  was  the  King,  and  Cruel. 

The  sound  of  smothered  voices 
aroused  her  from  her  thoughts,  and  she 
hastily  opened  the  window,  noiselessly. 

"So  it 's  well  met,  Don  Rodrigo  dc 
Gusman !" 

"You  have  the  advantage  of  me." 

"The  friends  of  Donna  Pilar  should 
not  be  strangers." 

"The  friends  of  Donna  Pilar  do  not 
wear  masks  nor  skulk  about  like  one  of 
the  King's  bravos !" 

"Nor,"  returned  the  masked  man. 
making  each  word  clear-cut  and  sharp 
as  a  sword's  thrust,  "do  the  King's  cour- 
tiers visit  with  impunity  the  King's  mis- 
tress." 

If  Don  de  Gusman  had  not  drawn  his 
sword  at  the  word  the  girl  would  have 
flown  down  the  stairs,  dragged  it  from 
him,  and  thrust  at  the  man  herself.  She 
was  almost  of  royal  blood  and  as  jiroud 
as  a  queen. 

But  the  blades  flashed  in  the  half- 
light.  Rodrigo  was  at  a  disadvantage, 
for  the  other  man  was  cool  and  prepared, 
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while  the  lover  was  enervated  with  the 
excitement  of  the  interview  with  Donna 
Pilar  and  furious  at  the  term  which  had 
been  applied  to  her. 

The  girl  had  watched  but  a  moment 
when  it  became  evident  to  her  that  the 
stranger  would  wound  the  other.  She 
ran  across  the  corridor.  "P'ather!"  she 
called.  "Father,  Rodrigo  and  another 
man  are  fighting  in  the  street,  and  Rod- 
rigo is  weakening!     Quick!" 

She  waited  only  to  hear  that  her 
father  was  awake  and  dressing  to  return 
to  the  window.  The  masked  man  stood 
with  his  disguise  partly  awry  gazing 
down  at  the  ground.  At  his.  feet  lay  de 
Gusman. 

Donna  Pilar  was  about  to  rush  into 
the  street  when  her  father's  hand  put  her 
firmly,  if  genth',  aside.  "Stay  where 
you  are,  Pilar,"  he  said,  quietly.  "The 
servants  are  coming.  The  street  is  no 
place  for  women." 

And  so  she  had  to  wait  within  until 
the  little  crowd  of  men  came  back,  bear- 
ing the  form  of  the  man  who  had  so 
ardently  wooed  her  a  half-hour  before. 
Even  then  she  stood  quietly  aside  until 
her  father  called  her. 

"Come !" 

Pilar  knelt  down  and  put  her  arms 
timidly  about  the  carefully  bandaged 
body.  Her  lips  only  brushed  the  man's 
lest  they  should  stop  his  feeble  breath- 
ing. "I  love  you,"  she  said.  "Oh,  Rod- 
rigo, I  love  you,  I  love  you,  I  love  you  \" 

The  man  smiled.  "I  said  it  would  be 
good—" 

And  so  Rodrigo  de  Gusman,  descend- 
ant of  a  hundred  heroes,  died  for  the 
honor  of  his  beloved. 

All  day  Donna  Pilar  sat  in  her  room, 
her  brown  eyes  fixed  and  beautiful.  To- 
ward evening,  Rodrigo's  mother  came  to 
her.  She  also  was  a  beautiful  woman 
with  the  beauty  which  comes  from  sor- 
row. She  had  lived  twenty  years  in  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Cruel. 

The  two  women  held  each  other  si- 
lently and  without  tears.  After  a  while 
the  mother  spoke.  "You  loved  my  boy, 
Pilar?" 

"Most  deeply." 

"Do  you  know  who  stabbed  him  ?" 

"I  do." 


The  eyes  of  the  two  women  met  and 
then  dropped. 

"There  is  no  vengeance  for  Rodrigo 
de  Gusman,"  the  mother  said  quietly. 

Toward  evening  the  Governor  came. 
He  had  known  the  girl  from  babyhood, 
and  she  did  not  refuse  to  see  him. 

"Pilar,  your  father  says  you  know  the 
name  of  the  man  who  stabbed  Rodrigo. 
Will  you  tell  it  to  me?" 

The  girl  was  silent. 

"I  know  you  must  shrink  from  talk- 
ing about  this,"  the  man  went  on  gently, 
"but  you  know  that  there  is  a  law  that 
no  duel  shall  be  fought  in  the  kingdom, 
and  I  am  responsible  for  its  being  en- 
forced." 

Still  the  girl  was  silent. 

"Do  you  know  who  was  the  other 
man?" 

"Yes,  Sir  Governor." 

"Will  you  tell  me  his  name?" 

"I  cannot."  The  girl's  voice  was  very 
low. 

The  Governor  knew  men  and  he  knew 
women.  He  went  over  and  sat  down 
near  the  girl.  "Listen,  Pilar,"  he  said 
quietly,  "and  then  decide  for  yourself 
what  you  may  do : 

"Last  night  very  late  the .  King  sum- 
moned me.  'Sir  Alcaide,'  he  began,  T 
am  informed  that  a  duel  was  fought  in 
Seville  this  evening  and  one  of  the  men 
was  killed.  Duelling  is  against  the  law. 
I  demand  from  you  the  name  of  the  sur- 
viving combatant.' " 

"  'Believe  me,  your  Majesty,'  I  re- 
plied, 'I  had  no  knowledge  of  this  affair. 
Perhaps  the  man  has  already  escaped 
and  crossed  into  the  Moorish  frontier.' 

"  'Then  I  will  hang  the  Governor  in 
his  place,'  the  King  made  answer.  'I 
will  make  an  example  of  you  for  negli- 
gent Governors.  Unless  in  three  days 
you  produce  the  survivor  and  hang  him 
before  my  eyes,  you  swing  from  the  gib- 
bet. The  death  of  such  a  man  as  Don 
Rodrigo  de  Gusman  shall  not  go  un- 
avenged.' " 

The  Governor  paused. 

"It  is  not  possible !" 

"My  wife  went  to  him  and  kneeled  to 
him,  begging  him  to  at  least  give  me 
more  time,  and  he  walked  away,  leaving 
her  kneeling  by  his  chair." 
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Donna  Pilar,  the  coquette,  the  woman 
who  had  laughed  with  many  a  handsome 
and  noble  lover,  who  had  even  dared  to 
smile  and  frown,  as  fancy  dictated,  at 
King  Peter  the  Cruel,  stood  gazing  at 
the  Governor  with  her  small  hands 
clasped  tight  behind  her.  Her  brown 
eyes  were  dark  and  beautiful  with  the 
intensity  of  her  thoughts.  The  black 
robes  she  had  donned  trailed  about  her 
slim  figure.  The  Governor  looked  at 
her  with  pity. 

"Pilar,  you  know  I  would  n't  bring 
you  into  danger  even  to  save  my  own 
head."  He  paused.  "But  my  brave  wife 
is  half  mad  with  sorrow,  and  mv  girl  and 
boy—" 

With  her  hands  still  clenched  behind 
her.  Donna  Pilar  leaned  forward  and 
put  her  lips  to  the  Governor's  ear. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
Donna  Pilar  sat  quietly  by  her  father 
when  the  crowd  gathered  to  hear  the 
Governor's  report.  The  crowd,  too,  was 
quiet,  for  the  Governor  was  well  loved, 
and  there  was  no  hope  entertained  that 
his  life  would  be  saved.  The  usual  whis- 
pering and  jesting  which  was  wont  to 
accompany  an  execution  was  missing. 
Then  the  Governor  came  in  and  stood 
aside  until  the  King  should  appear  to 
occupy  the  royal  chair. 

Donna  Pilar  looked  at  the  erect,  noble 
figure  of  her  Governor  and  her  pulse 
quickened  with  pride  in  him.  And  then 
she  saw  the  King  enter.  Neither  of  the 
men  had  glanced  her  way,  but  she  knew 
that  each  had  satisfied  himself  where  she 
sat  and  that  in  the  thoughts  of  each  she 
was  uppermost.     Then  Peter  spoke. 

"Well,  Sir  Alcaide,  have  you  found 
the  offender?"  The  tone  was  not  that 
which  an  appreciative  sovereign  uses  to 
his  loyal  Governor, 

"I  have,  your  Majesty." 

The  King  paused,  whether  in  surprise 
or  anger,  Donna  Pilar  could  not  tell. 
Then  he  spoke  again. 

"There  must  be  no  deception  practised 
here,  Sir  Governor.  Unless  you  can 
produce  ample  proof  that  the  man  you 
have  found  is  the  real  criminal  the  Court 


is  seeking,  you  hang  in  his  stead." 

"The  gibbet  is  ready,"  the  Governor 
replied,  clearly.  "The  criminal  has  been 
found.  Will  your  Majesty  precede  us 
to  the  place  of  execution?" 

The  King  rose  and,  followed  by  his 
courtiers,  he  moved  rapidly  to  the  spot 
where,  dangling  in  the  air,  hung  the 
rope  from  which  the  duellist  was  to 
swing.  All  the  preparations  were  com- 
plete. 

Again  the  King  spoke.  "One  profli- 
gate the  less  will  do  the  kingdom  no 
harm,  Sir  Alcaide.  Let  the  execution 
proceed.  But,  remember,  that  should  the 
wrong  man  hang  from  yonder  gibbet 
you  will  quickly  take  his  place." 

Promptly  and  with  perfect  serenity 
the  Governor  gave  the  order  for  the  trap 
door  in  the  scaffold  to  be  opened ;  the 
rope  had  disappeared.  The  crowd  gazed 
fascinated.  Only  Donna  Pilar  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  King. 

It  seemed  to  the  girl  that  the  crowd 
suddenly  gave  one  frightened,  sobbing 
breath,  and  then  she  allowed  her  eyes  to 
travel  to  the  scaffold.  The  noose  again 
dangled  in  the  air,  and  hanging  by  the 
neck  was  an  effigy  of  the  King. 

Never  before  had  such  absolute,  ter- 
rible silence  reigned  in  Seville.  Donna 
Pilar  felt  no  fear.  The  hands  she  had 
stretched  oiit  in  surrender  to  her  lover 
lay  clasped  together  in  her  lap. 

Slowly,  and  as  one  turns  his  gaze 
from  one  unimportant  object  to  another 
equally  so,  Donna  Pilar  let  her  glance 
travel  from  the  effigy  of  her  sovereign 
to  the  sovereign  himself.  Her  lovely 
dark  eyes,  so  different  from  the  bright 
orbs  with  which  the  careless  little  co- 
quette had  been  wont  to  regard  the  King 
met  his.  For  one  half-second  Peter  the 
Cruel,  and  Donna  Pilar  looked  full  at 
each  other.    The  crowd  held  its  breath. 

The  King's  hand  groped  for  a  support 
and  then  steadied  itself  against  a  pillar. 
His  voice  was  not  loud,  but  in  that  in- 
tense stillness  it  carried  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  assembly, 

"I  am  satisfied,  Sir  Alcaide.  Justice 
has  been  done." 
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After  the  Play 

The  Season  in  New  York 

By  William  Winter 


HE  theatrical  season  of 
1908-1909,  in  New  York, 
now  ended,  was  signalized, 
toward  its  close,  by  a  sur- 
prising access  of  moral  in- 
dignation,— several  of  the 
prominent  theatrical  managers  suddenly 
discovering  that  various  obnoxious  plays 
were  visible  in  the  city,  and  that  decis- 
ive action  against  immoral  influences 
proceeding  from  the  stage  had  become 
essential,  in  the  interest  of  public  de- 
cency. Three  Rabbis, — the  Reverend 
Mr.  Wise,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Har- 
rison and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Shul- 
man, — one  Archbishop,  the  Right 
Reverend  John  M.  Farley,  and  sev- 
eral minor  clerics,  speaking  from  the 
pulpit,  likewise  became  vocal  on  that  sub- 
ject, and,  for  a  week  or  two,  it  actually 
seemed  possible  that  a  reactionary  move- 
ment, in  favor  of  a  pure  stage,  had  be- 
gun. That  noble  spasm  of  virtuous  fer- 
vor did  not,  however,  cause  any  percep- 
tible effect,  nor  did  it  long  continue.  The 
perturbed  managers  soon  became  calm : 
the  ecclesiastical  fulminations  were,  in 
general,  forgotten ;  and  the  corrupt  plays 
went  on,  as  smoothly  as  ever,  with  some 
increase  in  the  number  of  them.  The  law 
takes  cognizance  of  exhibitions  of  open, 
physical  indecency,  and  provides  for  the 
suppression  of  them ;  but  there  is  no  law, 


'Na- 

pur- 
need 


apparently,  and  consequently  no  prac- 
tical means  (lacking  sustained  public  op- 
position), for  preventing  the  diffusion  of 
vicious  influence  through  the  display  of 
harlotry  and  the  minute  exposition  of 
carnal  propensities  and  loathsome  de- 
bauchery. The  Garbage  Bucket  is 
a  fact,  and  being  a  fact,  it  is 
ture" ;  and,  of  course,  the  chief 
pose  of  the  stage  and  the  chief 
of  society  is  that  "Nature,"  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  Garbage  Bucket,  should  be 
shown  and  studiously  contemplated.  On 
that  adamantine  ground  the  sapient  thea- 
trical manager  entrenches  himself,  de- 
claring, as  he  unveils  a  manifest  public 
nuisance,  that  he  is  only  showing  "things 
as  they  are!" 

Protest  and  warning  from  the  Church 
and  the  Synagogue  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  comes  naturally ;  it  comes  in 
good  time ;  and,  possibly,  to  a  small  ex- 
tent, it  will  be  heeded.  But  those  great 
powers  could  do  much  toward  correcting 
the  evil  against  which  they  protest,  if 
they  would  pursue  a  more  rational  course 
in  their  treatment  of  it.  When  Arch- 
bishop Farley  declares  that  the  theatre  of 
today  is  more  corrupt  than  it  was  in  the 
era  of  Paganism,  he  allows  righteous  re- 
sentment of  evil  to  overbear  judgment: 
for  the  art  of  acting,  for  the  use  and 
display  of  which  the  stage  was  instituted, 
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and  by  vvliich,  after  all,  it  mainly  lives,  is 
a  noble  art,  entirely  worthy  of  the  ap- 
probation and  practical  support  of  intel- 
lectual persons,  and  therefore  of  the 
princes  and  other  leaders  of  the  Church  ; 
and  various  examples  of  the  noble  art  of 
acting  are  visible,  even  in  this  period  of 
frivolity  and  muck.  If  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergy  in  New  York  were  not, — as 
they  are, — interdicted  from  attending  the 
Theatre,  though  allowed  to  attend  base- 
ball games  and  kindred  exhibitions  of 
"sport,"  the  Theatre  would  derive  bene- 
fit from  their  presence,  because  of  their 
influence  over  their  parishioners.  Whole- 
sale condemnation  of  the  Theatre,  how- 
ever natural  to  a  thoughtful  observer 
who  sees  what  it  has  become,  in  New 
York,  at  this  time,  does  no  good.  You 
cannot  dispense  with  the  Theatre,  nor 
would  it  be  desirable  to  do  so.  if  you 
could.  If  the  Archbishop  would  inform 
himself  of  the  character  of  every  play 
that  is  produced,  and  would  sanction  the 
attendance  of  his  clergy  and  his  flock  at 
plays  that  are  decent  and  beneficial,  he 
would  accomplish  a  good  result ;  for, 
practically,  such  action  on  his  part  would 
establish  a  censorship  of  the  stage,  oper- 
ant upon  at  least  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  persons,  thousands  of  whom  are  fre- 
quenters of  the  Theatre. 

Rabbi  Wise  has  expressed  the  wish 
"that  our  skirts  were  clean," — meaning 
that  the  presentment  of  dirty  plays  could 
not  truly  be  charged  against  theatrical 
managers  who  are  Jews.  The  Jewish 
skirts  are  not  altogether  clean,  but  Rabbi 
Wise,  and  all  other  Jewish  clergymen, 
should  take  comfort  in  the  reflection 
that,  in  several  cases,  the  "Jewish"  man- 
agers who  are  responsible  for  the  pro- 
duction of  dirty  plays,  are  Jewish  only 
in  racial  origin,  not  in  religion.  The 
Hebreiv  News,  the  leading  Hebrew  paper 
of  New  York,  long  ago  .said :  "We  doubt 
whether  certain  of  them"  (meaning  cer- 
tain local  theatrical  managers),  "who  at- 
tempt to  shelter  themselves  beneath  the 
folds  of  Judea's  standard,  would  come 
under  the  category  of  even  Kaddish 
Jews, — so  far  away  are  they  from  all 
things  Jewish."  The  better  class  of 
Jews  in  New  York  is  as  free  from  re- 
proach  in  this  matter  as  is  the  better 


class  of  any  other  race  or  religious  sect, 
and  it  would  be  judicious  to  keep  all 
thought  of  religious  sectarianism  out  of 
the  contention  for  a  pure  Theatre. 

It  is  not,  however,  surprising  that  He- 
brew clergymen  and  -  gentlemen  should 
feel  aggrieved  because  of  the  reproach 
brought  upon  the  Hebrew  name  by  per- 
sons of  Jewish  origin  who  have,  of  late 
years,  made  themselves  notorious  by 
their  misuse  of  the  stage, — in  the  produc- 
tion, for  example,  of  such  vicious  plays 
as  "Zaza"  and  "The  Conquerors" — and 
by  their  known  acts  of  injustice  and 
tyranny,  in  the  monopolization  of  the 
Theatre.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  cler- 
gymen in  general  should  denounce  with 
vehemence  those  influences,  procedent 
from  the  stage,  which  they  see  to  be  per- 
nicious. Moral  resentment,  however, 
which  utters  itself  in  mere  denunciation, 
is  apt  to  run  into  excess,  and  thus  to 
weaken  its  effect  and  defeat  its  purpose. 
The  public  cannot  be  driven,  but,  by  ap- 
peal to  its  better  feelings  and  impulses, 
it  can  be  persuaded  and  led.  Various 
contemporary  clerical  exhortations.  Gen- 
tile as  well  as  Jew,  have  savored  more  of 
bigotry  than  of  reason.  The  Stage  is  an 
institution  too  powerful  to  stand  in  need 
of  the  Church :  the  united  opposition  of 
every  denomination  in  this  country  today 
could  not  suppress  the  Theatre ;  and  the 
Church  is  unwise  when  it  assumes  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  the  Stage.  The 
forces  that  foster  civilization  should  frat- 
ernize and  work  together. 

The  Stage  in  New  York — and,  there- 
fore, to  a  considerable  extent,  the  Stage 
throughout  the  United  States — is  under 
the  control,  not  of  Actors,  who  ought  to 
control  it,  but  of  Shop-Keepers,  persons 
who  designate  themselves  as  such,  but 
who  bitterly  resent  being  so  designated 
by  others,  and  who  feel  the  same  interest 
in  the  Theatre  that  they  would  feel  in 
cotton  or  pork — namely,  "what  is  there  in 
it  for  ME?"  That  is  a  principal  cause  of 
such  deplorable  conditions  as  exist.  Mr. 
Charles  Burnham,  manager  of  Wallack's 
Theatre  and  President  of  the  Theatrical 
Managers'  Association,  was  the  first 
theatrical  manager  in  New  York  to  de- 
nounce present  conditions,  incidentally 
declaring  that,  if  he  could  have  his  way, 
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he  would  close  five  of  the  theatres  in 
Broadway,  because  of  their  exhibition  of 
indecent  plays.  Yet  that  same  sapient  cri- 
tic, about  one  year  ago,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Managers'  Association,  had  pro- 
claimed the  doctrine  that :  "If  you  look 
out  for  the  financial  end  of  the  Drama — 
ivhich  is  the  main  thing — the  public  can 
always  be  trusted  to  enforce  a  high  stan- 
dard!" The  fact  is  that,  in  a  vast  popu- 
lation, there  is  always  an  audience  for 
vulgarity ;  that  most  of  the  shop-keepers 
who  manage  our  theatres  care  not  at  all 
what  they  produce,  if  only  their  produc- 
tions attract  the  remunerative  crowd ; 
and  that  frivolous,  vulgar,  nasty  "shows" 
are  the  things  most  easy  to  obtain  and  to 
exploit. 

The  feeling,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
prevails  among  actors  (unless  it  be 
am.ong  those  actors  whose  sensibility  has 
been  blunted,  or  destroyed,  by  long  con- 
tinued association  with  vile  plays),  the 
feeling  that  should  predominate,  and 
that  formerly  did  predominate,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  the  administration  of  our  thea- 
tre, is  that  which  was  so  well  expressed 
by  Edwin  Booth,  when  replying  to  the 
request  of  a  clergyman  who  had  asked 
to  be  admitted  at  a  private  door,  so  that 
he  might  gain  access  to  the  theatre  with- 
out being  seen  and  recognized  as  a  Min- 
ister :  "There  is  no  door  in  my  theatre," 
said  the  great  actor  and  good  man, 
"through  which  God  cannot  see !"  In 
the  same  spirit  another  great  actor  and 
good  man,  Joseph  Jefferson,  replied  to  a 
clergyman, — who  had  asked  him  to  come 
and  read  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  in  his 
church,  for  the  reason  that  he  "could  not 
patronize  the  Theatre," — "The  Church  is 
a  place  for  the  worship  of  God,  not  for 
the  acting  of  plays."  That  same  actor 
likewise  said,  and  said  truly,  when  one 
of  his  associates,  the  famous  actor,  W.  R. 
Blake,  had  called  him  "the  Sunday 
school  comedian,"  because  he  expunged 
coarse  lines  from  old  comedies :  "You 
have  no  more  right  to  be  offensive  in 
what  you  say  on  the  stage  than  you  have 
to  be  offensive  in  what  you  say  in  the 
drawing-room."  Administered  in  such  a 
spirit  as  is  thus  denoted,  the  Theatre  be- 
comes one  of  the  benefactors  and  bless- 
ings of  society. 


When  our  Theatre  passes  from  under 
an  unworthy  control,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  our  Theatre  be  what  it  ought 
to  be.  In  the  meantime  the  over-ready 
clerical  censors  of  the  Stage  would  do 
a  more  useful  service,  by  ascertain- 
ment and  publication  of  the  records 
of  some  of  the  persons  who  lead  in 
the  business  of  theatrical  administration, 
together  with  trustworthy  statement  of 
the  views  entertained  by  those  persons 
as  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  respon- 
sibility, the  province  of  dramatic  art,  and 
the  status  of  actors  who  are  employed  to 
provide  illustration  of  it,  than  they  can 
possibly  perform  by  hysterical  fulmina- 
tions  of  virtuous  wrath.  An  interesting 
avenue  of  investigation  would  thus  be 
opened,  and  beneficial  results  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected.  Much  more  good, 
certainly,  would  be  done,  than  can  result 
from  the  vociferations  of  such  blatant 
dunces  as  the  New  York  parson  who  re- 
cently evinced  his  Christian  spirit  by  ex- 
claiming, in  his  pulpit:  "If  Hell  has  a 
mouth  on  earth,  it  opens  into  the  Thea- 
tre !"  Hell  would  require  a  larger  mouth 
than  even  that  of  Gargantua,  if  it  were 
to  open  into  all  the  iniquities  of  society, 
— not  merely  those  of  the  Theatre,  but 
those  of  the  Church,  the  Press,  the 
Home,  the  Department  Store,  the  Busi- 
ness World,  and  the  Human  Heart  in 
general — which  latter  repository,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  the  old  Bible 
(only  too  well  authenticated),  is"deceit- 
ful  above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked." 

Meanwhile  the  abuses  largely  preva- 
lent in  our  Theatre  awaken  solicitude, 
and  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  de- 
fended or  extenuated.  The  season  re- 
cently closed  has  exhibited  some  good 
features,  a  few  splendid  achievements, 
and  a  few  auspicious  signs, — in  almost 
every  case  sequent  on  the  exertions  of 
Actors, — but,  as  a  whole,  the  record  of  it 
is  melancholy.  Indeed,  no  fact  relative 
to  the  New  York  stage  of  today  is  so 
distressing  and  deplorable  as  the  fact 
that  consideration  of  it  must,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  concentrated  on  themes  and 
actions  unfit  for  public  display  or  public 
discussion, — themes  and  actions  that 
ought   to   be    relegated    to   the   hospital 
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clinic  or  the  moral  reformatory.  It 
would  be  agreeable  to  oiiiit  mention  of 
all  such  matters ;  but  there  is  no  effec- 
tive means  of  opposition  to  abuse  of  our 
Theatre  other  than  public  denunciation 
of  iniquity,  accompanied  by  appeal  to  the 
public  sense  of  decency.  The  stage  has 
advanced  in  power,  and  that  power 
should  be  made  influential  for  the  public 
good,  and  not  yielded  to  sordid  specu- 
lators, craftily  intent  on  a  financial  profit 
which  involves  the  degradation  of  the 
public  taste  and  consequently  of  the  pub- 
lic morals. 

Criticism  is  neither  hostility  nor  scorn 
Study  and  analysis  of  the  things  shown 
in  our  Theatre  are  essential  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  If  criticism  is  to 
fulfill  its  duty,  it  must  oppose  wrong 
as  well  as  support  right,  and,  in  thus  ful- 
filling its  duty,  it  is  creative  and  not  de- 
structive. The  fact  that  an  indecent  play 
sometimes,  or  frequently,  brings  a  large 
pecuniary  profit  to  its  producer  is  not  a 
justification  for  produciiig  it.  Such  a 
melancholy  result  of  wrong-doing  only 
shows  that  the  vicious  propensities  in 
human  nature  arc  ever  reaJy  to  respond 
to  vicious  ap;eal.  Iniquity  is  not  justi- 
fiable mcr<^:y  beci.u>o  :i  happens  to  be 
practicable  and  froiitable.  Responsi- 
bility, moral  anJ  intell'rctual,  never 
ceases  Tiri  progress  of  c;\ili2a4on  does 
not  c<  iisist  in  materinl  pro.^penty.  The 
acquisition  of  Wealth  la  not  tiie  obtain- 
ment  of  Success:  yet,  everywhere,  not 
only  in  the  Theatre  of  To-day,  but  in 
every  other  institution  among  men, 
Money  has  been  made  the  test  of  achieve- 
ment, and  all  means  are  approved  for  the 
obtainment  of  it,  so  that  the  schemer  for 
opulence .  only  manages  to  keep  out  of 
jail. 

Some  of  the  plays  that  have  been 
produced  in  New  York  this  season — 
always  with  the  in.solent  pretense  that 
they  teach  a  good  moral  lesson — are 
more  foul  than  words  can  say  in  print. 
It  is  not  meant  that  an  honest,  legitimate 
pursuit  of  riches  is,  in  any  way,  repre- 
hensible. Every  toiler  is  entitled  to  earn 
as  much  as  he  can, — doing  no  injustice 
to  others.  The  theatrical  manager  is  en- 
titled to  his  rightful  profit ;  but,  pri- 
marily, the  theatre  is  not  a  shop,  and  no 


manager  is  entitled  to  gain  his  profit  by 
corrupting  the  stage  and  by  ministering 
to  the  depraved  appetites  of  mankind. 
The  Theatre,  primarily,  is  the  temple  of 
a  noble  art^  the  minister  of  beauty,  and  a 
means  of  imparting  happiness :  and  it 
seems  strange  that  appeal  for  a  proper 
conduct  of  such  a  wonderful  power  for 
the  general  welfare — meaning  for  control 
vested  in  good  hands  and  sustained  by 
righteous  public  opinion — should  be  so 
often  needed.  Our  Drama  is  no  more  the 
property  of  individuals  who  happen  to 
speculate  in  it  than  is  our  Literature. 
Our  Drama  is  the  property  of  our 
People ;  one  of  our  national  assets ;  and. 
as  such,  a  treasure  to  be  sacredly  pre- 
served. Hjw  different  the  Shop-Keep- 
er's view  of  it  is  can  be  inferred  from 
many  facts,  but  from  no  fact  more  sig- 
nificant than  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Erlanger 
(one  of  those  bumptious  persons,  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Johnson,  "who  make  them- 
selves public  without  making  themselves 
known"),  not  long  since, — with  what 
would  be  astonishing  effrontery,  coming 
from  any  other  managerial  source, — 
publicly  objected  to  an  institution  called 
"The  New  Theatre,"  in  New  York, 
manifesting  resentment  against  its  estab- 
lishment as  an  interference  "with  our 
business," — the  "our,"  in  that  impudent 
deliverance,  meaning,  of  course,  the 
"business"  of  theatrical  managers  to 
whom  he  was  speaking,  a  group  which 
comprised  members  of  the  well-known 
New  York  Theatrical  Syndicate,  and 
other  speculators.  Things  have  come  to 
an  amazing  pass,  indeed,  when  a  theat- 
rical booking  agency  can  assert,  and 
seemingly  maintain,  absolute  supremacy 
over  the  national  theatre  of  America ! 

The  specially  obnoxious  play  that 
stimulated  so  much  ecclesiastical  elo- 
quence, and  so  sadly  afflicted  the  man- 
agerial conscience,  was  a  composition 
called  "The  Easiest  Way,"  produced  by 
Mr.  David  Belasco,  at  liis  "  Stuyvesant 
Theatre,  on  January  19.  That  odor- 
iferous fabric,  succinctly  revealing  the 
proceedings  and  experiences  of  a  couple 
of  libertines  and  a  couple  of  harlots,  had. 
indeed,  been  preceded  by  several  other 
specimens  of  theatrical  disease — includ- 
ing Mr.  Bernstein's  "Samson,"  produce<l 
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by  Mr.  Charles  Frohman ;  "The  Devil," 
and  "Salvation  Nell,"  produced  by  that 
intrepid  champion  of  the  "virile,  the  vig- 
orous and  the  true,"  Mr.  H.  G.  Fiske ; 
"The  Blue  Mouse,"  produced  by  the 
Messrs.  Shubert ;  "The  Queen  of  the 
Moulin  Rouge,"  and  various  other  con- 
coctions of  sensuality  and  murder,  set 
forth  by  a  company  of  generally  com- 
monplace players,  imported  from  Sicily. 
The  hideously  carnal  "Salome,"  like- 
wise, had  been  revived,  and  an  offensive 
dance,  incident  to  that  bestial  affair,  had 
been  conspicuously  obtruded  upon  pub- 
lic attention. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  ensued  and  made  itself  manifest; 
but,  as  already  noticed,  it  seems  to  have 
been  evanescent;  and  its  ineffective  char- 
acter has  since  been  emphasized  by  the 
production  of  additional  abominations, 
called  "The  Girl  From  Rector's,"  "A  Fool 
There  Was,"  and  a  nasty  German  farce 
called  "Gretchen."  Those  plays,  and 
others  of  their  kindred,  will  soon  be 
taken  "on  the  road,"  or  already  have 
been  taken  there,  for  further  exploitation. 
It  remains  for  the  public  to  suppress 
them  (that  "public  which  can  always  be 
trusted  to  enforce  a  high  standard!"), 
by  the  most  decisive  of  all  measures,  ab- 
stention from  all  theatres  in  which  they 
are  presented.  That  is  one  reason  for 
mention  of  them :  incidentally  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  note  that  the  advertise- 
ment of  one  of  them,  an  advertisement 
which  was  admitted  into  New  York 
newspapers  most  pretentious  of  respec- 


tability, was  embellished  with  a  picture 
of  a  semi-nude  ballet-girl,  perched  on  a 
lobster,  and  labeled  "A  spicy  salad  with 
very  little  dressing."  Incidentally,  also, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  the 
distinguished  manager,  Mr.  Lee  Shubert, 
who  has  been  chosen  to  preside  over 
"The  New  Theatre,"— that  Noah's  Ark 
of  Intellect,  which,  according  to  "the 
Sisters  Three  and  such  branches  of 
learning,"  is  to  be  the  salvation  of  the 
Drama  in  America, — is  the  purveyor  of 
"The  Blue  Mouse,"  long  current  at  his 
Lyric  Theatre,  and  singularly  illustrative 
of  the  desire  he  has  so  earnestly  pro- 
claimed of  suppressing  all  impropriety  in 
the  Theatre.  These  virtuous  managerial 
aspirations  are  obviously  touching,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  always  convinc- 
ing; for  the  Mayor  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, when  one  of  Mr.  Shubert's  com- 
panies had  once  performed  that  play  in 
that  city,  forbade  its  repetition,  as  con- 
trary to  law  and  in  violation  of  morality. 
One  good  result  of  the  moral  upheaval 
should,  however,  be  recorded;  it  caused 
such  bad  business,  for  a  while,  in  some 
quarters,  and  occasioned  so  much  alarm 
in  others,  that  it  opened  the  way  to  a 
prosperous  engagement  in  New  York 
for  the  best  tragic  actor  now  on  the 
American  stage;  and  Mr.  Robert  Man- 
tell,  beginning  with  a  great  performance 
of  "King  John,"  and  proceeding  with  other 
great  plays, — all.  of  which  shall,  in  due 
season,  be  considered, — has  crowned  the 
season  with  some  of  the  best  acting  that 
New  York  has  seen. 


For  a  Dove-Faced  Woman 


By  Stonewall  Brown 

Drawings  by  C.  S.  Price 


OMMY  BUTT  was  a 
bow-legged  man.  His 
being  bow-leggtd  was  not 
a  deformity,  it  was  merely 
an  adaptation  to  environ- 
ment, for  Tommy  had 
spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  the  sad- 
dle. He  was  slow-minded.  When  a 
person  talked  to  him  he  took  the  speech 
with  open  mouth  and  wide  eyes,  as 
though  the  combined  effort  of  all  his 
faculties  was  needed  in  the  understand- 
ing. When  he  spoke,  words  came  out 
one  at  a  time  with  a  pause  between,  so 
that  the  listener  easily  remembered  just 
what  he  had  said. 

Every  person  has  some  sort  of  hobby 
which  he  or  she  cherishes  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  Tommy  Butt  had  one  which  had 
not  been  restrained  and  it  became  an 
obsession.  Some  scientist  has  said  that 
every  human  being  has  a  facial  re- 
semblance to  some  lower  animal ;  the 
likeness  is  always  there  and  a  close  ob- 
server can  always  see  it.  Tommy  did 
not  know  that  this  peculiar  homology 
had  been  a  subject  for  scientific  obser- 
vation— he  thought  that  he  was  the  first 
and  only  person  to  sec  it,  and  as  he  was 
never    enlightened    to   the    contrary    he 


took  a  secret,  slow-minded  delight  in 
nursing  his  discovery  and  proving  its 
truth  at  every  opportunity,  until  it  be- 
came almost  a  monomania.  Maybe  the 
solitude  and  loneliness  helped. 

Tommy  Butt  was  a  suspect  in  the  land. 
He  had  a  hobby  like  everyone  else,  only 
his  was  a  fascinating,  compelling,  origi- 
nal, self -discovered  hobby.  He  had  al- 
ready named  those  whom  he  knew,  but 
he  was  given  to  eyeing  and  even  follow- 
ing strangers  until  he  had  found  what  he 
was  looking  for :  a  facial  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  lower  animals.  The  other  cow- 
men, who  also  had  hobbies,  did  n't  un- 
derstand, and  in  time  Tommy  became 
known  as  "Crazy  Butt."  His  former 
associates  left  him  and  other  persons  saw 
liim  always  at  a  respectable  distance. 
Men  refused  to  be  with  him  and  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  he  was  alone ;  and 
because  he  was  alone  so  much  he  was  the 
more  a  suspect.  And  as  Tommy  became 
more  and  more  lonely,  more  and  more 
did  he  dwell  upon  his  discovery  until  it 
was  a  monomania  and  he  found  solace 
in  it  for  the  poignant  loneliness  which 
came  to  him  because  of  his  ostracism.  It 
is  not  hard  for  a  simple-minded,  un- 
imaginative person  to  become  a  mono- 
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maniac  in  the  great,  wide,  heated  desert, 
especially  if  he  be  ostracized. 

Above  Crazy  Butt's  little  ranch, 
which  was  located  in  a  wide  canon, 
was  a  sheep  herder,  the  Wolf-Faced 
Man,  and  his  wife,  the  Rabbit-Faced 
Woman,  and  also  two  children,  one  of 
which  resembled  a  badger  and  the  other 
a  squirrel.  And  all  the  people  of  Canon 
City — in  each  one  he  had  discovered  a 
facial  resemblance  to  some  animal  and 
had  straightway  named  that  person  ac- 
cordingly. Every  day  and  many  times 
a  day,  and  always  in  the  same  order,  he 
reviewed  their  homologous  characteris- 
tics, all  the  while  gloating  over  his  dis- 
covery and  its  infallibility.  For  a  long 
period  of  time  Crazy  Butt  searched 
for  corroboration,  but  now,  slowly  and 
surely,  his  point  of  view  was  changing, 
and  he  began  to  hunt  more  industriously 
than  ever  for  the  exception.  He  had 
always  wanted  to  verify,  now  he  wanted 
to  disprove. 

On  a  fine  spring  morning  Crazy  Butt 
swung  himself  perfectly  into  the  saddle 
and  moved  off  down  the  cafion  toward 
Caiion  City.  The  turquoise  sky  was  as 
pure  and  clear  as  the  eyes  of  a  girl ;  rich, 
green  bunch-grass  grew  thick  and  tall, 
wild  flowers — orange,  purple  and  white 
— grew  in  untamed  riot.  The  sides  of  the 
canon  were  madder  and  crimson  and 
ochre  and  looked  as  though  the  color 
had  been  put  on  thick,  as  with  a  palette- 
knife.  For  the  joys  of  these  things 
Tommy  had  located  in  the  cafion,  but  he 
had  n't  seen  them  for  a  long  time  and 
did  n't  now,  though  the  scene  changed 
with  the  variety  and  swiftness  of  a  kal- 
eidoscope. He  was  thinking;  would  he 
ever  find  a  face  to  which  -he  could  n't 
give  a  name? 

Crazy  Butt  wanted  companionship. 
He  was  not  old  and  he  was  amiable,  and 
he  knew  that  a  poignant  something  was 
causing  him  to  wither  inwardly.  He 
wanted  to  talk  to  some  one,  he  wanted 
some  one  to  speak  to  him — to  say  any- 
thing at  all — and  to  lay  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  He  named  some  of  the  steers 
in  the  cafion  for  his  old  associates,  but 
when  he  would  try  to  draw  near  and 
converse,  the  steers  would  stare,  then  run 
away. 


Arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon,  he 
stopped  his  horse  and  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  arm  and  looked  long  in  every 
direction.  No  person  was  in  sight.  He 
moved  on  again.  The  heat  was  steady  and 
as  the  sun  went  higher  it  became  flagel- 
latous,  things  danced  in  it  hke  fiends.  He 
spurred  his  horse  to  a  faster  pace.  Some 
prairie  dogs  watched  him  without  mov- 
ing, then  at  his  nearer  approach  they  ran 
down  holes  as  though  he  were  crazy, 
something  to  be  avoided.  Behind  some 
bunch-grass  and  hidden  by  it  was  a 
hole  into  which  the  horse  stepped,  throw- 
ing the  man  over  its  head.  Crazy  Butt 
heard  something  snap  and  felt  sand 
being  ground  into  his  face.  He  got  up 
slowly  and  saw  his  horse  struggling  and 
plunging  on  three  legs,  the  other  was 
broken  at  the  knee  and  was  flopping 
about. 

Crazy  Butt  was  a  kind-hearted  man 
and  his  sight  became  blurred  as  he  saw 
the  dumb  animal's  pain.  Slowly  he  drew 
his  Colt's,  for  he  was  a  slow-minded 
man,  and  slowly  he  took  aim  between 
two  pain-crazed  eyes.  The  report  went 
bellowing  up  the  canon  and  the  horse's 
eyes  took  on  a  grateful  look  as  the  light 
went  out  of  them. 

Tommy  was  alone.  He  was  doubly 
alone,  for  he  had  no  horse  within  twenty 
miles.  Even  the  prairie  dogs  remained 
out  of  sight.  The  man  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  arm  and  looked  in  all  directions. 
Ihe  great,  heated,  desert  loneliness  had 
him  by  the  throat  and  he  was  looking 
for  something,  somebody,  anything  who 
would  speak  to  him.  Ahead  in  the 
dancing  heat,  away  off  toward  Cafion 
City,  was  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  came  closer 
and  after  a  long,  long  gaze.  Crazy  Butt 
saw  that  it  was  caused  by  two  mules  and 
a  covered  wagon ;  the  mules  looked  small 
as  rabbits.  He  continued  to  gaze  and 
presently  he  knew  that  it  was  a  strange 
outfit.  He  ran  toward  the  outfit,  swift- 
ly, kicking  up  billows  of  dust  in  his 
going.  The  sweat  streamed  into  his 
eyes  and  the  heat  caused  explosions  in 
his  head,  but  he  ran  on  till  the  outfit 
was  two  hundred  yards  away,  then  fifty. 
He  saw  a  strange  man  dragging  at  a 
Winchester  and  a  woman  behind  trying 
to  restrain  him.  Crazy  Butt  seized  hold 
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of  the  mules*  bridles  and  stood  panting. 

"What 's  your  game,  stranger?"  called 
out  the  man,  who  was  still  struggling 
with  the  woman  for  possession  of  the 
Winchester.  Crazy  Butt  stood  with  re- 
ceptive senses,  without  replying.  Then  as 
the  man  gained  possession  of  the  Win- 
chester a  light  came  slowly  into  his  dirty, 
open  face  and  he  said  softly  and  slowly 
as  he  loosed  his  hold  of  the  mules : 
*'You  're  the  Hawk-faced  Man." 

"What  the  hell 's  up,  anyhow,  stran- 
ger?" said  the  man  with  the  Winchester. 

"I  had  to  kill  my  hoss — I  live  twenty 
mile  up  the  canon — I  need  meal  and 
meat — got  any  ? — I  got  money." 

"No,  have  n't  got  any  to  spare,  but 
you  can  ride  if  you  can  keep  from  throw- 
in'  fits." 

Crazy  Butt  climbed  up  beside  the 
newcomer.  He  was  a  young  man,  clean 
and  intelligent  looking,  but  Tommy  saw 
that  he  bore  the  unmistakable  signs  of  a 
"lunger"  in  his  hollow  cheeks  and 
sunken  chest.  The  woman  had  retired 
to  the  rear  of  the  wagon  and  sat  with 
her  back  turned,  and  Crazy  Butt  was 
wondering.  He  could  wait,  she  might 
be  the  "epcception" ;  anyway  he  would 
wait,  would  save  her,  would  enjoy  the 
anticipation,  for  rarely  could  he  feast 
his  hobby  on  two  strangers  in  one  day, 
and  he  would  save  one  of  them,  just  as 
some  people  will  hesitate  to  eat  an  edible 
that  is  fine  and  savory.  Here  was  a  man 
to  talk  to. 

Crazy  Butt  learned  that  Gene  Tracy 
had  given  uo  a  comfortable  life  in  the 
East  and  had  come  to  the  desert  to 
"rough  it"  for  his  health ;  he  was  newly 
married,  was  the  Hawk-faced  man.  Also 
he  was  looking  for  a  location  where  he 
could  start  a  small  ranch.  He  had  money 
to  buy  a  few  cattle.  Crazy  Butt  lis- 
tened with  all  his  faculties  open  wide 
and  he  answered  questions  slowly  and 
delightedly.  Here  was  some  one  to  talk 
to.  Crazy  Butt  moved  gradually 
along  the  seat  until  he  could  feel  the 
pressure  of  the  Hawk-faced  man's  body, 
then  he  sat  content,  feasting  on  compan- 
ionship and  gloating  over  this  last 
shrewd  move  which  gave  him  still  more 
companionship. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  place  where 


the  horse  lay  dead  with  one  leg  awry. 
Gene  Tracy  waited  while  Crazy  Butt 
secured  the  saddle  and  bridle  and  put 
them  into  the  rear  of  the  wagon.  There 
sat  the  woman.  She  was  young  and  fair- 
skinned  and  the  prettiest  little  woman 
that  Crazy  Butt  had  ever  seen.  She  wa? 
looking  at  the  stricken  horse  with  a  ten- 
der light  in  her  large  eyes.  Her  hair  was 
combed  back  smooth  showing  the  round 
contour  of  her  head,  and  hung  down  her 
back  in  two  heavy,  black  braids. 

"She  is  the  Dove-faced  woman,"  said 
Crazy  Butt,  reverently,  as  he  climbed 
back  into  the  wagon. 

After  much  talk,  Gene  Tracy  decided 
to  locate  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon. 
There  was  water  and  grass,  the  two  es- 
sentials. Tommy  was  happy.  He  would 
have  neighbors  now  and  the  loneliness 
would  n't  drive  liim  crazy.  Butt  was  to 
help  with  the  "dobv,"  he  insisted  upon 
it. 

Night  came  on  and  Tommy  started 
to  walk  up  the  caiion  to  his  ranch- 
house.  Tracy  had  refused  him  meal  and 
meat  and  the  use  of  a  mule,  but  that 
did  n't  matter  to  Tommy,  though  such 
a  refusal  was  unj^recedented  in  all  the 
land  about.  It  did  n't  matter  for  he  had 
someone  to  talk  to,  he  had  companion- 
ship. 

"W^hy,  Gene,"  said  the  little  woman, 
"what  a  shame  to  let  our  friend  go  that 
way.  We  've  two  sacks  of  meal  and  a 
plenty  of  meat  and  we  wont  need  the 
mule  before  morning.  Here,  Mr.  Butt, 
take  the  dun  mule,  he's  the  better  sad- 
dler, and  here  's  some  meal  and  meat." 

Tracy  growled  something  into  the 
camp-fire  and  Tommy  stared.  His  won- 
derment was  boundless.  Here  was  a 
woman,  a  fine,  beautiful  woman,  with 
big,  tender,  patient  eyes  just  like  those 
of  a  dove,  being  kind  to  him  whom  peo- 
ple suspected,  called  crazy  and  .shunned. 
He  took  the  mule  and  the  meal  and  the 
meat  without  a  word  and  started.  Then 
he  .stopped  and  went  back  to  the  woman : 

"I  'd  fight  —  for  —  the — Dove-faced 
woman,"  he  said. 

And     from     that    time    Crazy     Butt 
worshiped  the  Dove-faced  woman.    She 
somehow  had  touched  the  deep,  hereto 
fore  unknown  wells  of  his  nature  and  he 
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began  to  be  very  happy.  He  began  again 
to  take  note  of  the  painted  caiion  walls, 
the  polished  turquoise  sky  and  the  varied 
beauty  of  the  wild  flowers.  The  hobby 
began  to  suffer  neglect;  something 
larger,  finer,  deeper,  more  filling,  was 
taking  its  place.  He  knew  nothing  of 
psychological  processes,  he  knew  only 
that  he  worshiped  the  Dove-faced 
woman. 

Crazy  Butt  helped  with  the  "doby" 
and  with  the  corrals  and  in  many  other 
ways  saw  that  the  Tracys  were  estab- 
lished. He  sold  Tracy  cows  and  steers 
at  half  their  value  and  went  away  up  into 
the  mountains  after  vines  for  the  Dove- 
faced  woman  to  plant  at  her  window. 
He  taught  Tracy  to  rope  and  brand  and 
half  a  hundred  other  arts  of  ranch  life. 
And  all  the  while  he  was  worshiping  the 
Dove-faced  woman.  With  a  woman's 
understanding,  the  little  lady  knew  that 
she  was  being  worshiped  by  the  lonely 
man,  loved  with  a  dog-like  devotion. 

Then  one  day  came  the  crash  for 
Crazy  Butt.  Tracy  had  heard.  He 
had  talked  to  other  ranch-men  and  they 
had  all  told  him  that  Butt  was  crazy,  a 
suspect,  a  being  to  be  avoided.  He  told 
the  Dove-faced  woman  and  woman-like 
she  disbelieved.  She  said  that  the  man 
was  good  and  honest,  and  the  Hawk- 
faced  man,  man-like,  put  what  he  had 
heard  up  against  a  woman's  intuitive  un- 
derstanding and  vowed  that  Butt  was 
crazy,  a  man  to  be  shunned,  and  that  he 
must  stay  off  the  place. 

Worship  must  find  an  outlet  in  some 
way  and  Tommy,  while  going  down  the 
canon,  picked  a  great  armful  of  Califor- 
nia poppies  for  the  Dove-faced  woman. 
He  knew  that  she  loved  them. 

The  Hawk-faced  man  went  out  to 
meet  him  and  when  he  was  close  enough 
to  draw  rein  he  said : 

"Butt,  you  must  stop  coming  onto  this 
place.  I  dont  want  to  give  you  any  of- 
fense and  I  dont  say  that  anything  is 
v/rc  ng,  but  you  're  too  free  with  my  wife. 
YoM  've  got  no  right  to  bring  her  flowers 
and  be  all  the  time  comin'  around  my 
place." 

Tommy's  eyes  widened,  and  slowly  an 
anguish  settled  over  his  face  as  his  dull 
understanding  grasped  the  man's  mean- 
ing. 


"You  dont  mean  that  for  shore,  do 
you,  Tracy?  I  wont  take  flowers  to  the 
Dove-faced  woman  if  you  says  no, — but 
you  ain't  shorely  goin'  to  stop  me  from 
comin'  at  all,  are  you?" 

"We  might  as  well  have  it  settled, 
Butt, — you  have  got  to  stop  coming  onto 
the  place.  You  're  a  suspect,  no  one  will 
associate  with  you,  vou  're  crazy.  Go  on 
back." 

Tommy  sat  very  quiet  on  his  horse ; 
slowly  the  full  meaning  came  to  him.  He 
was  to  be  stopped  from  coming.  The 
loneliness  was  to  come  again,  the  bitter, 
poignant,  implacable  -loneliness  which 
had  almost  crushed  his  life  out — his  wor- 
ship was  to  be  stopped.  A  great,,  white 
anger  slowly  crept  over  his  face.  He 
spoke  slowly : 

"Tracy, — you — go — to — hell."  Then 
he  rode  on  to  the  "doby,"  where  was  his 
shrine.  He  gave  the  poppies  to  the 
Dove-faced  woman,  who  took  them  and 
put  her  hands  on  Tommy's  shoulders. 

"Mr.  Butt,"  she  said,  "you  are  a  good 
man,  /  know  that  you  are  a  good  man, 
and  you  have  been  kind  and  good  to  me 
— to  us,  and  have  helped  us,  but  Gene  is 
headstrong  and  you  must  avoid  trouble 
with  him  for  my  sake.  Wont  you,  Mr. 
Butt?"  The  expression  on  the  man's 
face  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Dove-faced  woman.  "I  shall  consider 
you  as  my  friend  and  if  at  any  time  I 
need  you  I  will  send  for  you.  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Butt." 

The  man  departed  from  his  shrine, 
and  a  great,  choking  something  blotted 
out  the  flowers  and  the  painted  walls  of 
the  cafion  and  left  him  without  light.  As 
he  passed  the  corral,  the  Hawk-faced 
man  met  him  again.  He  held  a  Smith 
and  Wesson  .38  in  his  hand.  The  anger 
was  coming  over  Crazy  Butt  again, 
but  he  remembered  and  controlled  him- 
self. 

"Listen  here,  Tracy,"  he  said  slowly, 
"you  're  a  Hawk-faced  man  and  I  hate 
you.  I  'm  lonely  now — I  've  always 
been,  seems  like — you  're  a  hawk  and  I  'd 
kill  you  if  it  warn't  for  the  Dove-faced 
woman  there  in  the  'doby.'  I  hate  you. 
If  you  're  expectin'  to  kill  me  you  'd  bet- 
ter throw  that  there  purty  away  and  get  a 

Colt's  and  learn  to  shoot  a  lot now 

you — go — to — hell," 
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Crazy  Butt  rode  away.  He  was  like 
one  who  is  made  to  see  for  a  few 
moments  and  then  blinded  again. 

Always  he  worshiped  the  Dove-faced 
woman  from  afar.  His  worship  had  no 
way  of  expression  now  and  it  reacted, 
accentuating  his  misery.  He  hated  the 
Hawk-faced  man.  He  had  caused  the 
blindness,  he  had  stopped  the  worship. 
He  hated  him  with  the  silent,  wordless 
hate  of  a  monomaniac.  When  he  was 
compelled  to  pass  the  little  ranch  at  the 
mouth  of  the  caiion  he  would  sometimes 
get  a  far-away  glimpse  of  the  Dove- 
faced  woman,  and  sometimes  he  would 
see  the  Hawk-faced  man  shooting  at  a 
board  the  size  of  a  man,  with  a  gun  thai 
had  the  "bark"  of  a  Colt's.  But  most  of 
the  time  he  remained  at  his  small  ranch, 
a  recluse,  a  man  shut  up  with  an  an- 
guish. 

He  became  morose  and  no  longer  took 
a  secret  pride  in  his  infallible  discovery. 
He  cast  it  aside  and  did  n't  care  about 
finding  the  "exception." 

On  one  of  his  infrequent  trips  to 
Canon  City  for  meat  and  meal  he  heard 
talk  of  "rustlers"  and  he  saw  that  people 
avoided  him  and  looked  at  him  with 
strange  suspicion  in  their  eyes.  On  his 
return  that  day  he  saw  a  thread 
of  smoke  tenuous  against  the  blue  sky. 
It  rose  straight  for  hundreds  of  feet  and 
then  became  blended  with  the  blue. 
Smoke  off  the  trail  means  something  in 
a  cattle  country,  and  without  any  con- 
scious determination  to  do  so,  Crazy 
Butt  turned  his  horse  and  rode  toward 
the  smoke.  He  rode  close  enough  to  see 
a  man  kneeling  over  a  yearling  with  a 
fire  beside,  lie  recognized  the  Hawk- 
faced  nnn.  He  rode  back  to  the  trail 
without  having  been  seen. 

That  night  he  thought  a  long  time 
alone  in  his  cabin.  He  reasoned  with 
painful  slowness.  The  Hawk-faced  man 
was"rustling."  The  penalty  for"rustHng" 
was  hanging.  He  had  seen  the  Hawk- 
faced  man  branding  another  man's  calf 
— he  could  tell  the  sheriff — the  sheriff 
would  then  hang  the  Hawk-faced  man — 
he  hated  the  Hawk-faced  man — 
but  he  was  the  husband  of  the  Dove- 
faced  woman  and  she  loved  him — if 
her  husband  were  hung  she  would  be  left 


alone.  God !  God !  he  didn  't  want  her  to 
be  lonelv  like  he  was — no,  he  would  n't 
tell. 

Two  weeks  after  Crazy  Butt  had 
seen  Tracy  branding  another  man's  calf 
he  was  again  returning  from  Canon 
City.  When  he  had  ridden  twenty  miles 
he  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  issue  from  the 
mouth  of  the  canon.  Four  horsemen 
were  inside  the  cloud  of  dust.  After  a 
while  he  saw  that  it  was  the  sheriff  and 
two  deputies  and  the  Hawk-faced  man. 
The  latter  rode  in  the  center  and  his 
arms  were  tied  behind  him  at  the  elbows. 
So  they  had  finally  caught  the  Hawk- 
faced  man  and  he  would  be  hung  as  soon 
as  the  sheriff  had  found  a  tree  large 
enough  for  the  purpose.  Butt  saw  a  little 
white  "doby"  nestling  in  the  cafion  just 
over  the  Hawk-faced  man's  shoulder. 
The  Dove-faced  woman  was  alone. 
Crazy  Butt  thought  hard  and  slowly. 
Then  he  drew  rein  in  front  of  the 
sheriff : 

"Sheriff,"  he  said  slowly  with  his  eyes 
on  the  "doby,"  "you-all  have  got  the 
wrong  man — I  reckon  /  'jii  the  man 
you  're  lookin'  for." 

"I  guess  not,  Butt,"  said  the  sheriff, 
"we  found  the  cattle  in  his  corral."" 

"It 's  my  old  brand — the  one  I  .sold 
Tracy — and  it 's  me  what  got  the  cattle 
I  've  been  sellin'  'em  to  him  and  makin' 
out  like  they  had  been  runnin'  on  my 
range." 

"Ain't  that  what  I  been  tellin'  you  all 
the  time?"  said  the  Hawk-faced  man  in 
a  loud  voice. 

"Let 's  have  your  gun,  Butt,  I  reckon 
you  are  the  man.  I  've  suspected  you  for 
a  long  time  and  I  'd  got  you  anyhow. 
This  here  tenderfoot  ain't  got  sense 
enough  to  brand  no  cows,  turn  him 
loose." 

The  deputies  unboimd  the  Hawk-faced 
man  and  he  rode  away.  Then  Butt's 
arms  were  tied  together  behind  at  the 
elbows  and  the  four  rode  slowly  ahead 
to  a  yucca  tree.  A  riata  was  adjusted 
around  Crazy  Butt's  neck  and  pas.sed 
over  a  limb — he  kept  his  eyes  fastened 
on  the  little  "doby"  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cafion.  At  a  motion  from  the  sheriff 
the  horse  which  Crazy  Butt  was  sit- 
ting on  was  led  from  under. 
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The  Night  Shift 


By  William  Leon  Dawson 


HE  sun  is  master  of  the 
land,  but  the  moon  is 
mistress  of  the  sea.  Now. 
upon  land  all  proper 
bird  folk,  save  the  police 
force,  Owls,  Nighthawks, 
and  the  like,  tuck  head  under  wing  at 
sundown  and  commend  themselves  to 
sleep.  Not  so  upon  the  ocean.  Those 
who  venture  farthest  on  its  bosom  are 
most  deeply  loyal  to  the  queen  of  night. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  or  for  some  other 
as  whimsical,  that  the  Petrels,  the  Shear- 
waters, and  some  of  the  Auklets  belong 
to  the  night  shift.  They  are  by  no  means 
idle  by  day,  but  whatever  the  activities 
of  the  bright  hours  have  been,  the  birds 
are  stirred  to  new  life  when  the  shades 
of  evening  fall. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  nesting 
season,  when  these  birds  resort  to  land, 
or  to  the  waif  islands  which  are  still 
called  land  by  courtesy.  Under  cover  of 
the  night  these  children  of  the  sea  hold 
high  carnival  about  their  chosen  fast- 
nesses, but  as  dawn  approaches,  the  terms 
of  some  ancient  compact  hurry  them  off 
to  sea  again,  and  the  sun  never  knows 


them  save  as  specks  upon  the  vas1;y  deep. 
There  is  something  uncanny  about 
this  secret  traffic.  We  are  plain  people 
of  the  day  and  it  gives  us  an  eerie  feel- 
ing when  we  learn  that  these  pixies  n'iake 
free  with  our  domain  nightly  and  are  off 
again  without  "by  your  leave"  or  "thank 
you."  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  spy  upon 
them  and  learn  the  nature  of  their  mys- 
teries. Or,  perchance  we  may  weave  a 
counter  spell  and  catch  a  fairy  in  the 
flesh. 

The  Cave  Dzvellers  of  Destruction. 

Destruction  Island,  unlike  most  of  the 
Olympiades,  is  not  a  stubborn  remnant  of 
some  rocky  headland,  but  is  rather  a  de- 
tached fragment  of  a  valley  floor ;  in 
fact,  a  chip  of  the  prosy  mainland  block 
four  miles  distant.  It  owes  its  preserva- 
tion to  a  series  of  outlying  reefs,  grim 
bones  from  which  the  sea  has  stripped 
the  flesh,  and  is  itself  a  phase  of  dissolu- 
tion. On  this  account  the  top  is  level 
while  its  sides  are  fresh-cut  and  steep, 
although  a  brave  luxuriance  of  vegeta- 
tion serves  to  retard,  as  it  disguises,  the 
progress  of  decay. 
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LIGIITUOLSE    ANU   SIREN    FROM    REEFS    WEST,    DESTRUCTION    ISLAND. 


About  this  island  of  sixty  acres  gather 
a  few  memories  of  the  human ;  a  tragedy 


A   TYPICAL   BNTRANCB  TO    RHIN0CKK08 
AUKLBT   BUBBOW. 


of  discovery ;  a  shipwreck  or  two ;  and 
latterly,  the  brave,  lonesome  life  of  light- 
keepers.  But  these  are  matters  of  two 
centuries,  a  mere  yesterday.  Drop  down 
behind  the  sea  wall,  out  of  sight  of  the 
friendly  lighthouse,  and  you  could  for- 
get that  men  ever  lived.  Nor  would  you 
suspect  what  is  the  real  interest,  the 
historically  continuous  interest  of  this 
spot — by  day.  It  is  the  home  of  ten 
thousand  Rhinoceros  Auklets  (Cero 
rhinca  monoccratu).  They  are  the  cave- 
dwellers  of  Destruction. 

Late  in  April  the  Auklets,  stirred  by  a 
common  impulse,  muster  from  the  wide 
seas  and  move  upon  Destruction  by 
night.  If  there  has  been  any  scouting, 
or  premature  development  work,  it  has 
been  carried  on  by  night  only  and  has 
escaped  observation.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
point  of  honor  among  the  Auklets  never 
to  appear  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
colony  by  day.  At  the  tribal  home-com- 
ing, the  keepers  tell  us,  there  is  a  great 
hubbub.  If  the  location  be  a  brushy  hill- 
side, the  birds  upon  arrival  crash  into 
the  bushes  like  meteors  and  take  chances 
of  a  braining.  Upon  the  ground,  they 
first  argue  with  old  neighbors  about 
boundaries.  If  growls  and  barks  and 
parrot-like  shrieks  mean  anything,  there 
are  some  differences  of  opinion  discov- 
ered. Perhaps  also  the  details  of  matri- 
mony have  not  all  been  arranged,  and 
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there  is  much  questioning  followed  by 
screaming  avowal. 

Gradually,  however,  order  emerges 
from  chaos  and  the  birds  set  to  work 
with  a  will,  renovating  the  old  home  or 
driving  new  tunnels  in  the  loam,  sand, 
clay,  or  even  "hardpan."  The  burrows 
are  usually  five  to  eight  feet  in  length 
and  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  termi- 
nating in  a  dome-shaped  chamber  a  foot 
or  more  across  and  seven  or  eight  inches 
high.  Each  tunnel  has  a  branch,  or  blind 
alley,  which,  presumably,  is  occupied  by 
the  male  during  the  honeymoon.  For 
lining  the  nuptial  chamber  boasts  noth- 
ing more  pretentious  than  a  few  dead 
sallal  leaves  or  a  handful  of  dried 
grasses. 

The  amount  of  labor  involved  in  this 
home-delving  is  very  considerable.  My 
guide  once  took  an  egg  from  a  tunnel 
driven  ten  feet  straight  into  a  clay  bank ; 
and  I  followed  another  through  sand  to 
a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  only  to  find  it 
empty.  This  last,  I  take  it,  was  the  work 
of  a  jilted  suitor,  venting  his  feeling  by 
showing  her  what  a  fine  house  she  might 
have  had. 

When  the  female  begins  to  brood  her 
single  egg,  the  male  spends  his  days  at 
sea,  returning  after  nightfall  to  feed  his 


MOTHKR   RHINO  AT   HOME. 

mate,  and,  it  may  be,  to  exchange  places 
with  her.  The  Indians  take  advantage 
of  this  habit  to  catch  the  birds,  which 
they  account  good  eating.  Having  first 
selected  a  populous  neighborhood,  they 
thrust  grass  into  a  set  of  contiguous 
burrows,  pressing  it  in  to  arm's  length, 
for  the  purpose  of  detaining  the  return- 
ing bird  later  in  the  evening.  At  nine 
o'clock,  or  such  a  matter,  they  post  them- 
selves in  the  gathering  gloom  to  watch 
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THE  QUILEUTK  NEEDLES.   INCLUDING  DHDOYDATZACIITAHL. 


their  traps,  secreting  themselves,  if  need 
be,  in  the  bushes.  The  colony  is  silent 
now,  but  presently  there  is  a  whirr  of 
wings,  a  dark  object  strikes  the  bank 
and  disappears.  Instantly  the  watchful 
native  closes  the  entrance  of  the  burrow 
and  seizes  the  confused  Auklet  from  be- 
hind. It  is  creepy  business ;  and  not  less 
so  now  that  the  whole  scene  is  lit  up  by 
the  accusingly  benignant  eye  of  the  light- 
house. However,  one  may  be  pardoned 
a  strictly  psychological  study,  even  in 
robbing  a  hen-roost. 

An   Auklet  hen  discovered   upon   her 


nest  has  all  the  defiant  virtue  of  her  sex 
and  calling.  The  one  figured  herewith 
was  sitting  upon  nothing  at  all,  not  even 
a  clam-shell ;  but  neither  is  that  original 
with  the  Auklet.  She  is  quite  ready  to 
peck,  too,  and  a  glove  is  to  be  recom- 
mended for  these  "psychological 
studies."  When  given  her  freedom,  the 
Auklet  invariably  pitches  headlong  down 
the  declivity,  barely  clearing  the  vege- 
tation, until  she  reaches  the  level  of  the 
water;  whereupon,  she  flees  away  with 
swift,  even  stroke,  about  a  foot  above 
the  surface,  until  lost  to  sight. 


VIKW  SOUTH   FROM  TlIK  I'KTUKL  KorK. 
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In  June  the  chick  hatches,  a  child  of 
night;  and  he  is  appropriately  clad  in 
a  suit  of  slaty-black  down.  He  has  no 
desire  to  see  the  light,  least  of  all  as  pre- 
pared for  him  by  pick  and  shovel.  He 
feels  quite  ill  at  ease  when  exposed  and 
spends  his  entire  time  shifting  about 
restlessly  in  the  end  of  a  burrow  remain- 
ing to  him,  and  searching  in  his  soul 
why  he  may  not  find  greater  privacy. 

The  children  of  the  night  shift  are  all 
alike  in  this :  that  they  love  darkness 
rather  than  light.  That  this  was  not  al- 
ways true  of  tl^  Rhinoceros  Auklet  we 
have  curious   evidence,   in  the  shape  of 


still  persisting  in  faint  lines  of  umber, 
and  in  subdued  shell-markings,  or  under 
tints,  of  lavender  and  lilac.  These,  to 
the  ornithologist,  are  eloquent  of  a  time 
ages  ago  before  the  race  went  moon  mad. 

A  Buried  City. 

But  if  we  guess  truly  that  once  the 
Auklet  mother  was  not  ashamed  to  nurse 
in  public,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Kaed- 
ing  Petrel,  whose  eggs  of  crystalline 
whiteness  boast  only  occasionally  a  ring 
of  tiny  chestnut  specks  about  the  larger 
end  ?  We  shall  decline  to  answer  for  the 
degree  of  their  antiquity. 


THE  MITERED  SPHINX,    ROCK   OFF   TE.\LWHIT   HEAD. 


the  coloring  of  the  egg.  Viewed  in  the 
large,  the  purpose  of  pigmentation  is 
protective.  The  egg  of  the  gull,  exposed 
to  the  full  glare  of  day,  is  dark  colored, 
and  so  splashed  and  blotched  with 
brownish  blacks  that  it  blends  admirably 
with  its  surroundings  of  dead  grasses 
and  dun  rocks,  and  is  thus  lost  to  hos- 
tile view.  But  when  a  species  begins  to 
forsake  the  open,  and  there  is  no  longer 
need  of  heavy  pigmentation,  the  egg 
tends  to  revert  to  the  primitive  white ; 
that  is,  to  unpigmented  calcium  carbon- 
ate. Now,  in  the  case  of  the  Rhinoceros 
Auklet's  egg,  we  find  traces  of  an  an- 
cient color  pattern,  undoubtedly  heavy, 


A  nesting  colony  of  these  strange 
night  birds  exists  on  Dhuoyuatzachtahl, 
one  of  the  Quileute  Needles,  a  group  of 
picturesque  rocks  lying  to  southward 
from  La  Push.  This  rock  is  about  a 
hundred  feet  high,  precipitous  upon 
three  sides,  but  sloping  and  climbable 
from  the  south.  The  top  has  an  area 
of  something  over  an  acre  and  is  rather 
unique  for  the  abundance  and  uniformity 
of  a  rank  grass  which  occupies  the 
greater  portion  centrally.  This  grass 
has  a  triangular  blade;  i.  e.,  one  with  a 
stout,  projecting  midrib;  and  grows  to  a 
height  of  two  and  a  half  feet,  its  roots 
being  imbedded  in  a  covering  of  its  own 
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Very    DIffipult    to    PhotDjrraph    Because    of    Their 

Exeesslve    Drcud   of    Exposure. 

waste  to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches 
more.  CircHng  all  around  this  central 
area  of  "saw  grass"  is  a  broad  border 
of  turf;  while  a  narrow  stretch  of 
dwarfed  salmon-berry  bushes  occupies 
the  extreme  crest  of  the  islet  upon  the 
north. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit  one  July 
day  our  attention  was  immediately 
called  to  the  tiny  entrances  of  the  Petrel 
burrows  in  the  turf.  Not  unlike  gopher 
holes  they  were,  save  that,  betwixt  the 
heavy  rains  and  the  luxuriant  wire  grass, 
nearly  all  trace  of  excavated  material 
had  been  removed.  The  tunnels,  more- 
over, did  not  drive  straight  in,  but 
sought  only  to  pierce  through  the  turf. 


AN   fSIHI'AI-I.V    KI.ArumATE   I'KTHEL  NBST. 


whence  they  proceeded  to  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  feet  under  the  stout  pro- 
tection of  the  interlacing  grass  roots. 
One  could  thus  insert  an  arm  and  rip 
up  the  turf  far  enough  to  make  inven- 
tory of  the  contents. 

Most  of  the  nests  at  this  season  con- 
tained a  single  fluffy  black  youngster, 
but  whatever  its  age  one  parent  was  in- 
variably found  in  the  burrow  with  it. 
When  seized,  the  adult  bird  appears  sick 
with  fear,  and  hastens  to  eject  a  thim- 
bleful of  an  ill-smelling,  oily  fluid.  The 
bird  dreads  being  dragged  forth  to  the 
light,  and  will  thrust  its  head,  ostrich 
fashion,  into  some  promising  nook  of  the 
hand  rather  than  attempt  flight.  If 
placed  upon  the  ground  it  will  usually 
poke  about  the  grass  in  a  near-sighted 
way  looking  for  a  hole,  and  it  does  not 
scruple  to  invade  the  home  of  a  neigh- 
bor rather  than  remain  under  surveil- 
lance. When  released  in  the  air  the 
Petrel  appears  dazed,  but  manages  to 
make  off  with  a  flickering,  bat -like 
flight  over  the  rock  side  and  seaward, 
always  seaward. 

After  having  waded  through  the  heav- 
ily grassed  portion  of  the  island  once  or 
twice,  the  thought  occurred  to  us  that 
there  might  possibly  be  Petrels  there. 
Judge  of  our  surprise,  however,  when 
we  found  the  vegetable  mold  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  Petrel  burrows.  So  light 
was  the  accumulation  in  density  (once 
the  growing  blades  were  penetrated), 
and  so  abundant  the  birds,  that  one  had 
only  to  dig  with  the  hands,  dog-fa.shion, 
and  birds  and  eggs  and  young  were  the 
invariable  result.  The  whole  half -acre 
of  grass  proper  seemed  a  seething  mass 
of  Petrels.  Yet  from  all  that  host  not 
a  sound  to  betray  their  presence.  The  sun 
shone  calmly  and  the  breeze  breathed  be- 
nignly. Nothing  disturbed  the  serenity 
of  the  day,  .save  the  restless  quaverings 
of  the  always  hostile  gulls.  There  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  beneath  our  feet 
lay  a  buried  city ;  not  once  poi)ulous  and 
now  deserted,  but  at  that  very  moment 
teeming  with  life — a  city  of  storm  waifs, 
gathered  from  an  expanse  of  a  thousand 
watery  leagues ;  a  city  perhajjs  more 
populous  than  any  other  colony  of  the 
class  /Ires  within  the  limits  of  Washing- 
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ton,  sitting  silent  where  the  eye  saw  only 
waving  grass.  The  promise  of  the  situa- 
tion so  wrought  upon  us  that  we  deter- 
mined to  return  at  evening  some  time 
later,  and  did  so  on  the  twenty-third  of 
the  month. 

We  arrived,  a 
party  of  three,  at  a 
little  after  nine 
o'clock,  provided 
with  matches,  bed- 
ding and  drinking 
water,  and  pre- 
pared to  spend  the 
night.  We  found 
the  island  still  si- 
lent. But  we  used 
the  remaining  mo- 
ments of  the  twi- 
light to  further  de- 
termine the  limits 
of  the  colony ;  and 
we  found  that  the 
Petrels  occupied 
even    the    brush 


A    CASSIN    AUKLET    BORROW    ON    CARROLL. 
This  Tunnel  Ran   Seven   Feet  Through   a   Maze  of 
Roots. 


patch  at  the  crest  of  the  island,  with 
their  burrows  ramifying  through  the 
maze  of  stubborn  roots.  At  about  ten 
o'clock  the  first  note  was  sounded — from 
the  ground.  In  quality  like  a  tiny  cock- 
erell,  in  accent  like  a  glib  paroquet,  came 
the  cry,  "Petteret- 
terettercll,  etteret- 
terettcrell."  The 
second  phrase  is 
slightly  fainter 
than  the  first,  and 
is  therefore,  just 
suggestively,  a  n 
echo  of  it.  After 
ten  minutes,  or 
such  a  matter,  one 
sounded  in  the  air. 
By  -  and  -  by  came 
another  and  an- 
other. And  so  the 
matter  grew,  until 
by  eleven  p.  m.  the 
air  was  a-flutter 
with    sable    wings 
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and  the  island  a-hum  with  t's  and   r's 
and  I's. 

This  hour  may  be  taken  as  being  as 
nearly  typical  as  any,  although  the  pace 
was  more  furious  at  one  o'clock  when 
we  rouse(l  for  another  observation.  We 
had  spread  our  blankets  in  the  center  of 
the  grass  field,  regretful  of  the  fact  that 
the  portion  of  the  population  under  us 
must  go  supperless  for  that  night.  The 
air  was  full  at  all  times  of  circling  birds, 
at  least  several  hundred,  probably  several 
thousand.      They    flew    about    excitedly, 


time  to  time  the  rolling  cackle  which  is 
the  accompaniment  of  activity ;  while 
from  the  ground  itself  came  an  attend- 
ant chorus  of  cries.  Taken  altogether 
there  were  certainly  thousands,  possibly 
tens  of  thousands,  of  birds  in  motion, 
and  the  total  effect  of  the  rustling  and 
the  cackling,  or  crowing,  was  a  dainty 
uproar  of  huge  proportions,  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  babel  of  strange  sounds. 
And  in  this  fairy  tumult  not  the  least 
element  was  the  peeping  and  whining 
of  chicks,  both  tended  and  untended. 


A   KI.M)   ON    AM;.\A.M)KK. 
Aukl.-tH,    Adult    and    Youi'k.      'Ih.-    ChsmIii    AukUt.    LIko    the    Petrel,    Will    IUtm 
NotbliiK   tu   Do   Willi    ]\<f   <'lii<k    In   Hit'   Open. 


much  more  nimbly  than  in  the  day  time, 
but  still  erratically,  for  they  incessantly 
clashed  wings  with  their  fellows,  and 
now  and  then  succeeded  in  knocking 
each  other  down  into  the  grass.  Again 
and  again  they  grazed  our  heads  or  col- 
lided with  us  outright;  for  we  seemed  to 
pass  unnoticed  in  that  giddy  whirl. 
Those  which  flew  about  uttered  from 
time  to  time  the  characteristic  cry,  but 
those  a- wing  were  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total  number  in  evidence.  The  grass 
swarmed  with  birds,  some  working  their 
way  down  through  to  the  burrows,  the 
others  struggling  out,  all   giving  from 


While  the  characteristic  cry  is  as 
given  alxive,  it  was  not  infrequently  ab- 
l)reviated  to  "PcttcrcttcrcU,  cttcrcttcrcll." 
shorter  by  four  syllables.  This  was  the 
only  adult  sound  heanl,  except  a  rolling 
call  rendered  staccato  in  r's  and  I's,  and 
coming  apj^arently  from  some  absurd 
little  corporal  strutting  and  challenging 
at  the  mouth  of  his  burrow.  These 
p,  t,  r,  I  notes  are  instantly  suggestive  of 
the  bird's  name,  and  if  the  notes  of  other 
Petrels  resemble  this  one,  I  .should  un- 
hesitatingly say  that  the  name  is  imita- 
tive, and  that  the  classical  explanation 
of    "Little     I'cter    walking    upon    the 
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waves"     (Lat.    Peirellus)     is   ingenious 
but  improbable. 

At  four  o'clock  the  volume  of  sound 
had  subsided,  and  not  above  a  dozen 
flitting  forms  were  seen ;  while  by  six 
o'clock  the  last  of  these  bread  winners 
of  the  night  shift  had  passed  to  sea, 
leaving  their  wives  and  babies  to  another 
day  of  rest. 

Kzvoahl-la,  the  Hungry  One. 

Returning  early  in  June  of  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  we  found  that  the 
Petrels  were  just  beginning  to  lay.  But 
in  every  burrow  which  lacked  an  egg 
we  found  two  Petrels.  This  benedict, 
then,  is  no  roysterer,  spending  his 
nights  (days)  out  and  leaving  his  young 
wife  to  the  cold  consolation  of  bare 
walls ;  not  he.  Day  by  day,  rather,  he 
comforts  her,  and  awaits  patiently  and 
hopefully  the  coming  of  that  crystalling 
miracle  whose  appearance  means  to  him 
henceforth  busy  days  and  still  more 
strenuous  nights. 

We  were  taking  the  oological  tempe- 
rature of  the  island  and  had  repaired  to 
the  saw-grass  area,  when  the  professor 
held  up  an  tgg  three  times  larger  than 
ordinary,  and  modestly  asked  if  that 
were  a  Petrel's.  "I  should  say  not,"  the 
bird-man  cried ;  whereupon  the  professor 
returned  to  the  burrow  and  drew  forth 
the  owner  of  the  tgg,  a  strange,  foreign- 
looking  bird  with  leaden  plumage  above, 
white  under-parts,  and  a  gray-green  eye, 
which  blinked  and  stared  like  that  of  a 
Czech  caught  smuggling.  It  was  a  Cas- 
sin  Auklet  {Ptychoramphus  alenticus), 
the  Kwoahl-la,  of  which  the  Quileutes 
had  been  telling  me;  and  it  was  only  in 
this  random  fashion  that  the  bird  was 
added  to  the  list  of  breeding  sea-fowl 
along  the  coast  of  Washington. 

The  reason  for  previous  oversight  was 
not  far  to  seek,  for  Cassin's  is  an  early 
bird  and  most  of  the  burrows  held 
young  while  the  Petrels  were  only  be- 
ginning to  lay.  They  are,  moreover,  de- 
sultory breeders,  for  fresh  eggs  may  be 
found  in  burrows  alongside  of  those  con- 
taining young  two-thirds  grown.  We 
afterward  found  them  under  widely 
varying  conditions  upon  Alexander 
Island  and  Habaaht-aylch,  but  gleaned 
scant  information  as  to  their  habits,  by 


day.  On  this  account,  therefore,  it  was 
determined  to  visit  Dhuoyuatzachtahl 
upon  the  evening  of  June  17. 

The  wind  had  been  blowing  hard  all 
day  and  at  evening  the  white-maned 
seneschals  which  guard  the  rock,  still 
shook  their  heads  ominously.  But  we 
landed  without  other  mishap  than  the 
loss  of  our  drinking  water.  We  swarmed 
up  the  rock  like  schoolboys,  spread  blan- 
kets, dismissed  the  Indians,  and  settled 
down  to  the  enjoyment  of  another  long 
night  with  the  birds. 

Settling  to  the  blankets  with  eyes 
which  abjured  sleep  was  like  sinking 
upon  the  cushions  at  Grand  Opera,  box 
A.  To  be  sure  we  are  a  little  early,  but 
no  matter.  The  performance  is  sure  to 
begin  on  time.  Meanwhile  we  will  look 
at  the  lights.  The  night  is  moonless,  but 
so  clear  as  to  permit  a  rare  companion- 
ship of  signals,  grateful  on  that  lone- 
some coast.  To  the  southward  gleams 
the  Destruction  Island  light,  as  bright 
as  the  lamp  of  a  near  neighbor.  To  the 
north  some  twenty  miles  the  twinkling 
masts  of  the  Umatilla  lightship  appear, 
while,  mirahile  dictu,  as  far  again  may 
be  seen  the  intermittent  flash  of  old 
Tatoosh,  the  welcome  Pharos  of  the 
Northwest.  To  eastward  the  lights  of 
the  Indian  village  blinked  sleepily.  To 
westward  and  barely  discernible,  a  pass- 
ing steamer.  Above — but  I  may  not  tell 
the  stars.  Beneath — ah,  yes  beneath, 
lay  a  sea  of  potential  fire,  lightless  when 
unhindered,  but  flashing  into  a  sudden 
fury  of  phosphorescence  wherever  the 
reefs  opposed  it.  All  about  us  and  be- 
low lay  rocks  and  reefs  uncounted,  black 
and  somber  save  as  kindled  momentarily 
by  the  lucent  flickerings  of  the  surf. 

The  stage  setting  is  perfect,  down  to 
the  footlights.  Now  for  the  orchestra : 
Petteretteretterell,  etteretteretterell  —  it 
is  the  tap-tap  of  the  conductor  calling 
the  island  to  attention.  Soon  ghostly 
forms  steal  about  as  on  that  other  night. 
Voice  answers  voice  as  each  moment 
flies.  The  flitting  shadows  become  a 
throng  and  the  chorus  a  tumult. 

But  in  the  grand  melange  there  is  a 
new  note.  A  quaint,  burring  croak  wells 
up  from  the  ground — elfish,  grewsome, 
portentious.  The  Cassin  Auklets  are 
waking   up.      Heard   alone,   the   Auklet 
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chorus  reminds  one  of  a  frog  pond  in  full 
cry.  As  one  gives  attention  to  an  indi- 
vidual performer,  however,  and  seeks 
to  locate  him  in  his  burrow,  the  mystery 
and  strangeness  of  it  grows.  The  vocal- 
ist is  complaining  bitterly  of  we  know 
not  what  wrongs.  We  must  be  within 
three  feet  of  the  noise  as  we  stoop  at 
the  burrow's  mouth.  The  volume  of  it  is 
ear-filling,  yet  its  source  seems  furlongs 
off.  Now  it  is  like  the  squealing  of  a 
pig  in  a  distant  slaughter-pen.  We  lift 
our  heads  and  the  stockyards  are  reeling 
with  the  prayers  and  cries  of  a  thousand 
victims.  And  now  the  complaint  falls 
into  a  cadence :  "Let  meee  out,  let  me-e-e 
out,  let  me  out."  A  thousand  dolorous 
voices  take  up  the  chorus.  The  uproar 
gets  upon  the  nerves.  Is  this  a  bird  lu- 
natic asylum?  Have  we  stumbled  upon 
an  avian  mad  house  here  in  the  lone 
Pacific?  And  are  these,  the  inmates, 
appealing  to  the  moon,  their  absent  mis- 
tress ? 


Nay,  rather,  it  is  the  eternal  infant. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  elemental  hunger 
we  hear ;  and  we  are  powerless  to  answer. 
Oh,  the  unwearying  importunity  of  the 
hungry  child !  Earth  nor  heaven  shall 
forget  him  while  he  draws  the  breath  of 
want.  Listen,  ocean,  and  hearken  ye  still 
spaces,  "Let  me  eat,  let  me  eat,  let  me 
eat!"  Anxious  fathers  and  distraught 
mothers  hurry  to  and  fro  under  the  lash 
of  the  myriad  hunger  cry.  There  are 
some  sounds  of  satisfaction  here  and 
there,  but  they  are  drowned  in  the  uni- 
versal shout.  Hour  after  hour  goes  by 
and  still  the  fury  of  demand  increases. 
Fast  and  faster  whirls  the  ministering 
host.  High  and  higher  rolls  the  tu- 
mult— 

Meester  Dawson !  Hello !  Meester 
Dawson  !  Why — why — it 's  California 
down  there  in  the  canoe — and  the  sun  is 
an  hour  high.  A  lone  Puffin  quits  his 
post  and  the  Gulls  begin  to  quaver — but 
Kwoahl-la,  where  is  he? 


A  Summer  Dawn  in  Oregon 


By  Camilla  Ringhouse 


Slow  perishes  the  night;  pale  comes  the  day. 
Dim  dies  the  shadow  deepest,  splendid  Hood 
Responds  to  shafts  of  gold — where  lately  stood 
Stern  night — a  pilgrim,  since  released,  in  grey. 
A  thousand  sweets  from  rose  and  new  mown  hay 
Revive   the   sleeping  heart;  if  Heaven  should 
Restore  fair  Eden — lost,  breathes  none  who  could 
Exclude  yon  lark,  to  sing  his  soul  away. 

Faint  Heart!  See,  day  has  come  across  the  fields. 
Let  sodden  yesterdays,  devoid  of  Hope, 
Dissolve  their  aching  pangs,  converted  tears 
Flush  brow  inspired ;  rise  up  where  yields 
Despair  to  eager  Life,  brace  self  to  cope 
A  brave,  new  world — the  West ! — down  through  the  years. 


A  Humorist  in  Business 


By  Elwood  S.  Brown 


ILACKDON  BRENT  was 
a  rising  humorist.  Edi- 
tors of  distinction  sought 
his  work  with  avidity  and 
he  commanded  a  price 
averaging  nearly  ten  cents 
per  word.  He  wrote  with  remarkable 
facility  and  spontaneous  naturalness  and 
his  humor  was  of  the  popular  kind.  Oc- 
casional touches  of  biting  satire  mixed 
with  a  lively  irrepressible  wit  of  the  side- 
splitting sort  gave  him  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic following.  His  writing  was  of 
the  positive  on-the-surface  kind  that 
fairly  strikes  a  person  and  compels 
ready  response. 

Brent  suggested  a  wide-awake  busi- 
ness man  rather  than  a  genius  of  wit. 
He  was  comfortably  stout  and  gave 
forth  an  air  of  intense  prosperity.  Bright, 
snapping,  dark  eyes,  jovial  mouth  and 
an  air  of  the  happy-go-lucky  good  fellow 
gave  him  a  most  welcome  and  engaging 
appearance.  Brent  looked  and  talked  as 
he  wrote.  His  personality  was  as  strik- 
ing as  his  work. 

In  time,  as  is  often  the  case  with  ac- 
tive, creative  writers.  Brent  threatened 
to  exhaust  his  field  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  With  ten  books  published 
and  innumerable  short  stories,  articles 
and  satires  to  his  credit,  he  decided  to 
stop  for  a  period  and  get  new  material 
for  still  keener  work.  The  game  of  busi- 
ness appealed  to  him  strongly  and  he 
determined  to  plunge  in.  The  popular 
method  would  be  incognito. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  de- 
cide upon  the  occupation.  Here  was  a 
chance,  glorious  in  possibilities,  to  test 
that  beautifully  treated  situation  of  a 
man  seeking  work.  Blackdon  Brent,  full 
well  knowing  his  abilities,  felt  that  he 
could  easily  qualify  in  any  branch  of 
business  he  might  endeavor  to  master. 
After    much    thought    he    decided    his 


maiden  attempt  should  be  something  in 
connection  with  the  printing  business. 
Accordingly  he  decided  to  call  upon  the 
Consolidated  Printing  House. 

He  was  met  at  the  door  by  that  shrewd 
ferreter  of  "undesirables,"  the  head 
clerk. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  asked  the 
clerk,  attentively. 

"I  wish  to  speak  with  the  manager  of 
the  place." 

"About  some  printing?"  the  clerk 
asked  smilingly. 

"No,  I  am  seeking  a  position,  and  wish 
very  much  to  become  connected  with  you 
people." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  but  we  are  letting 
go,  rather  than  taking  on  men  at  present. 
There  is  no  vacancy." 

Blackdon  Brent,  humorist,  felt  a  surge 
of  indignation.  He  was  used  to  being 
sought  after  and  the  dismissal  by  a  mere 
clerk,  an  understrapper,  would  not  do 
for  a  single  instant.  Accordingly  he 
spoke  in  a  quick,  irritated  tone : 

"I  want  to  speak  to  the  manager  about 
it,  and  at  once." 

"The  manager  cannot  see  you.  Good 
day,"  and  the  clerk  turned  on  his  heel, 
leaving  the  humorist  in  a  state  of  irri- 
tated mortification.  His  search  for  rha- 
terial  in  the  business  field  was  begin- 
ning with  an  auspicious  opening. 

Next  he  tried  the  firm  of  Bond  & 
Bond,  bookbinders.  His  good  appear- 
ance secured  him  admission  into  the 
manager's  office,  where  Mr.  Bond,  Sr.,  a 
crusty,  abrupt,  but  kind-hearted  man, 
held  forth  in  regal  bluntness.  He  was 
moderately  rich;  he  cared  not  a  jot  for 
good  appearances ;  his  time  was  the  vital 
point  to  him  and  he  valued  it  at  so  many 
dollars  per  minute. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked 
shortly. 

"I  desire  very  much  to  become  con- 
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nected  with  your  firm  in  a  responsible — " 

"What  can  you  do  ?"  the  rich  man  shot 
out  quickly.  Bond  was  worth  perhaps 
a  third  of  a  million. 

Blackdon  Brent  had  not  carefully  gone 
over  this  point.  He  had  vaguely  thought 
the  employer  would  suggest  things  for 
him  to  do.  He  was  out,  moreover,  for 
experiences,  and  they  were  rapidly  flock- 
ing to  him. 

"I  believe  I  can  read  proof  in  a  satis- 
factory way."    He  was  thinking  quickly. 

"Believe? — dont  you  know?" 

"Yes,  I  know." 

"Well,  I  dont  need  any  proof-readers 
right  now.    What  else  can  you  do?" 

It  was  a  simple  little  question,  but 
more  tragic  than  humorous.  Brent  was 
forced  to  think  rapidly.  His  keen  mind 
was  so  absorbed  in  the  literary  possibili- 
ties of  the  situation  that  it  took  him 
slightly  longer  than  the  imperative  Mr. 
Bond  desired. 

"Can't  you  talk?"  he  thundered. 
"Dont  act  like  a  mummy.  My  time  is 
worth  five  dollars  a  minute.  You  have 
taken  three  minutes  already." 

Brent  was  considering  drawing  fif- 
teen dollars  from  his  pocket  to  pay  for 
the  consumption,  when  Mr.  Bond  can- 
noned out  six  sharp  suggestions. 

"Bookkeep,  collect,  estimate,  sell,  fore- 
man, manage,  what — ?" 

The  humor  of  the  situation  struck 
Brent  very  forcibly  and  he  decided  upon 
a  perilous  course. 

"I  can  manage  your  business  for  you," 
he  said  calmly. 

"You  —  can — manage — my — business, 
can  you  ?  Well,  let 's  see.  I  '11  give  you 
ten  minutes  to  make  this  estimate.  Take 
down  these  notes:  2,000  books,  160 
pages,  70  lb.  Antique,  10  point,  cloth  vel- 
lum, gold  stamping.  Run  in  16s.  Figure 
stock  at  seven  cents,  make  ready  at  four 
dollars  a  form,  and  press  work  at  $1.50 
per  m.  Now  get  busy."  And  the  rich 
bookbinder  plunged  into  his  work. 

Blackdon  Brent  felt  that  he  was  get- 
ting experiences  "right  off  the  reel."  He 
had  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  practical 
side  of  book-making,  but  the  mechanital 
details  of  figuring  it  out  were  completely 
foreign  to  him.  He  studied  the  best 
method  to  surmount  the  difficulty. 


"Give  me  the  figure  itemized — "  Bond 
fired  in. 

The  knowledge  of  rising  prominence 
did  not  obliterate  the  embarrassing  fea- 
tures of  the  situation.  Brent  could  see 
no  way  for  graceful  retreat.  Bond  was 
imperious ;  beyond  a  doubt  he  was  not 
above  kicking  the  masquerader  through 
the  door.  The  humor  had  its  pathos. 
Brent  decided  upon  a  quick  reverse. 

"Mr.  Bond,"  he  said  in  business-like, 
energetic  tones,  "before  assuming  the  po- 
sition of  manager — " 

"Who  said  you  were  going  to  assume 
any  such  position?"  interrupted  Bond 
wrathfuUy. 

"I  beg  your  pardon ;  before  applying 
for  the  position — "  Brent  endeavored  to 
correct. 

"You  have  already  applied.  Also  you 
have  taken  five  minutes  of  my  time." 

"This  man  has  lost  twenty-five  dollars 
through  me,"  thought  Brent.  My  nega- 
tive valuation,  in  a  business  way,  is  cer- 
tainly very  high.  If  I  take  an  hour  he 
loses  $300." 

"I  wish  first,"  continued  Brent  in  an 
aggressive  way,  "to  undertake  the  sell- 
ing end  of  the  business.  I  can  bring 
you  in  new  work  in  abundance,  I  am 
sure." 

This  seemed  to  please  the  dictatorial 
Mr.  Bond.  Evidently  it  struck  him  as 
having  a  real  business  value.  And  Brent 
could  see  that  the  bookbinder  rather 
liked  the  audacity  of  his  applicant. 

"What  basis  do  you  want  to  work 
upon?"  asked  Bond,  unrhctorically. 

"A  salary  of  $250  a  week,"  replied  the 
humorist,  coolly.  He  thought  this  mild. 
Often  he  received  $1,000  a  week  from 
his  writing  and  royalties. 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
week  ?  You  are  insane !  A  thousand 
dollars  a  month?  The  best  salesman  I 
ever  had  earned  only  $125  a  week." 

"Well,  I  would  be  willing  to  start  in 
at  $175,  to  be  raised  within  a  month  if  I 
justify." 

"What  is  your  name?"  Bond  asked. 

Blackdon  Brent  presented  a  card  on 
which  was  engraved  the  gracious  alias. 
"J.  Carsey  Vermillion." 

"Rather  a  vivid  name,"  remarked 
Bond,  doubtfully. 
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"I  come  from  a  family  of  distinction. 
Doubtless  you  recall  the  famous  Ken- 
tucky feud  of  the  Vermillions." 

Bond  did  n't.  He  did  understand  that 
time  was  being  lost. 

"Young  man,  you  are  a  profligate  of 
time;  twelve  minutes  gone." 

"Sixty  dollars,"  thought  Brent.  "I  am 
a  beautiful  spender." 

"Now  to  get  down  to  business.  We 
will  drop  this  fanciful  view  of  yours ; 
this  $175  per  week  inflation.  I  will  pay 
you  twenty  dollars  a  week  and  seven  per 
cent  commission.  I  like  you.  Do  you 
want  the  job?" 

"You  bet  I  do.  I  can  earn  more  than 
$175  on  the  percentage  basis  and  will 
have  the  twenty  dollars  as  pin  money.  I 
am  deeply  indebted  to  you." 

So  far  the  humorist  felt  that  he  had 
vindicated  himself  with  extreme  credit. 
Already  he  had  acquired  a  new  field  of 
life,  rich  in  local  color  and  fairly  spiked 
with  humorous  possibilities.  In  his  new 
position  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
keenest  satire  of  his  career.  Glancing 
around  the  room  he  noted  a  number  of 
books  lying  on  the  table.  The  top  one 
had  a  most  familiar  cover.  Jumping  up 
hastily  he  stepped  to  the  table.  There 
he  saw  his  latest  and  best  book,  The  Wit 
of  Society.  Turning  to  Mr.  Bond  he 
said: 

"I  have  read  portions  of  this  book. 
How  do  you  like  it?" 

Bond  turned  abruptly.  "That — ^the 
author  is  an  ass — "  he  paused.  "An  en- 
gaging ass,  though.  Except  in  spots 
where  he  is  a  damned  idiot." 

"Do  the  spots  occur  frequently?" 

"Yes,  they  occur  on  every  page.  But 
what  do  you  mean  by  taking  my  time? 
Go  and  see  Roberts ;  he  will  post  you. 
You  have  taken  twenty-two  minutes  of 
my  time." 

Blackdon  Brent  left  the  office  of  Mr. 
Bond  feeling  a  robber  to  the  extent  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  dollars.  He  was 
keenly  anxious  to  get  to  work.  This 
meeting  the  world  next  to  its  business 
heart  he  felt  would  give  him  the  experi- 
ence of  his  life.  After  all,  he  thought, 
business  was  the  one  great,  dominating, 
live  thing  of  the  masses.  Love,  drama,  art, 
literature,  all  were  but  secondary  to  the 


every-day  driving,  compelling  game  of 
business — it  lasted  the  full  lifetime  for 
nearly  every  one. 

Brent's  experience  relative  to  prices 
for  bookbinding  was  extremely  slim. 
He  knew,  from  his  career  with  the  pub- 
lishers, the  difference  between  cloth, 
roan  and  morocco ;  he  had  heard  them 
tell  of  the  approximate  cost  of  publish- 
ing an  edition  of  10,000,  but  beyond  a 
few  such  facts  he  was  crudely  ignorant. 
Also  he  knew  little  of  the  art  of  sales- 
manship, and  at  times  his  temper  was  a 
trifle  tart — a  quality  not  permissible  in  a 
salesman.  But  Roberts  posted  him  pretty 
thoroughly,  and,  eager  to  learn,  he 
soon  mastered  the  essential  points.  He 
was  instructed,  as  a  first  day's  experi- 
ence, to  visit  the  lawyers,  doctors,  pro- 
fessional men  and  such  others  as  owned 
small  libraries.  He  was  told  to  secure 
as  many  orders  for  re-binding  as  pos- 
sible. 

Blackdon  Brent's  first  call  as  a  solici- 
tor gave  him  a  new  sensation.  The  feel- 
ing was  far  from  being  a  witty  one.  The 
humorist  felt  a  slight  sagging  of  the 
knees.  He  was  on  the  other  man's 
ground  and  very  likely  an  undesirable 
trespasser.  The  humor  was  there  to  be 
sure,  but  it  was  completely  shadowed  by 
sickly  sensations.  Brent  first  called  on 
Dr.  J.  D.  Trent. 

"Is  Dr.  Trent  in?" 

Yes,  Dr.  Trent  was  in,  but  he  was  en- 
gaged with  a  patient. 

"All  right,  I  will  wait." 

J.  Carsey  Vermillion,  salesman,  sat 
thirty-five  minutes  by  the  watch  waiting 
for  Dr.  Trent's  patient  to  be  operated 
upon.  He  was  most  seriously  cursing 
the  said  patient  for  his  unknown  (to 
him)  malady,  when  the  door  opened  and 
Dr.  Trent  stepped  out  briskly. 

"Dr.  Trent,  I  believe,"  he  said  as  the 
bushy-eyed    doctor   confronted   him. 

"Yes — you  have  an  appointment  with 
me?" 

"I  wish  to  see  you  about  your  library, 
doctor.    We  are  expert  re-binders — " 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  but  I  have 
everything  I  need." 

"But,  my  dear  sir — " 

"Not  today.  I  am  extremely  busy," 
and    the    doctor    hustled    back    into    the 
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inner  room.  Blackdon  could  not  see  a 
ghost  of  humor  in  the  situation.  Neither 
was  it  pathos.  The  correct  phrase,  as  he 
uttered  it  was  "unmitigated  irritation 
combined  with  miserable  exasperation." 

For  three  hours  the  author  worked 
getting  a  variety  of  adventures,  one 
small  order  for  fifteen  dollars  and  a  vast 
insight  into  a  dozen  new  brands  of  hu- 
man nature.  Finally  he  met  with  a 
climax  that  afforded  him  the  supreme 
state  of  wrathful  indignation. 

J.  R.  Whitney,  rich  banker,  held  a 
reputation  among  those  who  dared,  for 
cold-blooded,  supercilious  egotism.  It 
was  the  misfortune  of  the  disguised  hu- 
morist to  happen  across  his  path  when 
in  the  maximum  of  his  irritation.  Black- 
don Brent  wanted  to  get  re-binding  from 
the  wealthy  banker,  and  as  he  did  not 
want  to  wait  he  decided  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  clerks  by  strategic  methods. 

"I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Whitney  on  a  mat- 
ter of  importance,"  he  said  to  one  of  the 
head  guardians. 

"Mr,  Whitney  has  three  men  awaiting 
him  ahead  of  you." 

Brent  was  tired  of  waiting  for  people ; 
he  felt  it  was  not  justly  due  him ;  he 
adopted  the  bold  and  dangerous  course. 

"I  cannot  wait  that  long.  My  business 
is  short,  imperative  and  can  be  quickly 
decided." 

"Give  me  your  card  and  I  will  see 
what  can  be  done  for  you." 

Brent  handed  forth  the  bogus  name 
with  a  slight  feeling  of  qualm.  The 
clerk  returned  shortly. 

Mr.  Whitney  says  that  he  does  not 
know  you,  but  if  your  business  is  very 
urgent  he  can  see  you  in  five  minutes." 

"It  is  very  urgent,"  said  Brent.  He 
felt  that  anything  with  which  he  was 
connected  was  at  least  moderately  im- 
portant. Mr,  Whitney  sat  at  his  desk, 
an  icicle  of  business. 

"Well,  Mr.  Vermillion,  you  have  busi-. 
ness  with  me;  what  is  it?" 

J.  R.  Whitney  surveyed  him  with  a 
cold  stare,  Blackdon  Brent  felt  most 
uncomfortable ;  the  knowledge  of  his 
real  worth  hardly  could  uphold  him  in 
the  threatened  catastrophe.  Again  he 
recalled  that  he  was  courting  experi- 
ences of  any  nature  that  might  befall. 


And  certainly  something  was  soon  due 
to  befall — and  not  very  distant.  Over- 
coming a  slight  choking  sensation,  he 
answered : 

"Mr.  Whitney,  I  represent  Bond  & 
Bond,  book-binders." 

J.  R.  Whitney  thawed  not  a  particle. 

"Well,"  he  said  icily. 

"I  am  visiting  men  with  libraries." 

"Well?"  came  the  frigid  note. 

"I  believe  you  have  a  library  of  value 
to  you.  Perhaps  it  may  have  some  vol- 
umes in  need  of  repair." 

"Well?"  still  came  the  frosty  interro- 
gation. 

"I  would  like  to  get  a  chance  to  do  this 
work  for  you." 

The  rich  banker  gave  the  temporary 
salesman  a  long,  quizzical  contemptuous 
look — a  look  that  read  "you  crawling 
worm."  In  an  instant  the  blood  boiled 
in  Brent's  veins — all  the  hot  wrath  of 
his  quick  temper  leaped  to  the  surface. 
A  man  of  his  position  to  be  given  such 
an  outrageous,  humiliating  look.  It  took 
every  grain  of  his  will  power  to  hold  him 
in  check, 

"Young  man,"  came  the  measured 
tones  of  contemptuous  reprimand,  "you 
apparently  have  no  conception  of  the 
value  of  the  time  of  a  man  in  my  posi- 
tion. Here  you  have  forced  yourself 
ahead  of  two  of  my  most  important 
clients  to  harass  me  with  your  petty, 
small  outside  matter.  If  you  are  a  speci- 
men of  Bond  &  Bond's  salesmen,  I  have 
deep  sympathy  for  them," 

Blackdon  Brent  forgot  all  about  hu- 
mor— all  about  his  disguised  position — 
everything  except  that  he  was  a  full- 
blooded,  vital  man  being  subjected  to  a 
severe  reprimand  by  a  person  whom  he 
considered  his  inferior.  His  answer 
came  back  as  from  his  larger  self,  his 
command  of  sarcasm  rising  to  a  supre- 
macy, 

"Mr.  J.  R,  Whitney,"  he  said  evenly, 
but  returning  the  contemptuous  glance 
in  full,  "Bond  &  Bond,  bookbinders,  are 
sufficiently  satisfied  with  their  salesman 
to  entrust  their  interests  to  his  keeping. 
The  magnified  value  of  the  importance 
of  your  time  to  you — and  the  tremendous 
and  vast  interests  which  are  kept  in  abey- 
ance thereby — is  exquisitely  affecting  to 
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me — it  charms  me  with  its  reaHstic 
touch — and  above  all,  the  refined  iciness 
of  your  face  and  manner,  and  I  have  not 
a  doubt,  of  your  dealings  with  helpless 
debtors,  is  most  keenly  appreciated.  I 
trust  you  comprehend  me  ?" 

The  banker  was  struck  dumb.  A  red 
flush  slowly  mantled  his  cheek ;  his  anger 
also  was  capable  of  being  inflamed. 

"You  audacious  young  scoundrel,"  he 
spoke  in  rising  accents.  "You,  a  solici- 
tor, dare  to  talk  to  me  in  my  office  in  so 
offensive  a  manner.  I  never  have  ex- 
perienced such  abuse  in  my  life." 
-  ''I  regret  that  your  experiences  have 
been  so  short  of  giving  you  fitting  de- 
serts. Let  me  give  you  a  little  quotation, 
which  I  think  may  happily  fit  your  case : 
'If  the  frozen  touch  of  the  powerful  man 
of  wealth  today  could  but  be  pressed 
upon  his  own  heart  with  the  chill  it  is 
laid  upon — '  " 

"Dont  quote  that.  I  know  the  rest, 
[t  is  from  that  satirical  Blackdon  Brent's 
book.  I  'd  like  to  meet  that  b'ackmailer 
face  to  face.  He  's  done  more  damage 
with  his  pen — " 

"Some  day  you  may  have  the  chance. 
Pardon  my  taking  so  much  of  your  time, 
Mr.  Whitney.  I  trust  you  are  collecting 
your  full  interest  off  the  widow's  mite 
with  due  regularity." 

Mr.  Whitney's  face  turned  purple  with 
anger. 

"I  '11  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
get  Bond  &  Bond  to  dismiss  you.  I  have 
a  mortgage  on  them — " 

Brent  felt  ill  at  ease.  For  his  own 
dismissal  he  did  not  care,  but  to  involve 
Bond  in  trouble  was  not  a  trifle. 

"You  say  you  have  a  mortgage — " 

"You  get  out  of  my  office,  you  impu- 
dent whelp." 

Brent  clenched  his  fists.  He  was 
fighting  mad.  The  animal  was  strong 
within  him  and  the  insult  was  most  too 
great. 

"But  for  Bond  &  Bond  I  'd  thrash  you. 
You  ao  >me  thing  to  injure  them — I  do 
not  care  for  myself — and  I  will  make  you 
remember  it  as  long  as  you  live." 

At  that  moment  Brent  could  not  have 
discovered  a  jot  of  humor  with  a  micro- 
scope. But  he  was  living  and  it  did 
him  good. 


He  said  no  more,  but  left  the  room 
with  a  rush,  slamming  the  door  after 
him. 

After  his  adventure  with  Mr.  Whitney 
the  humorist  spent  .several  hours  reduc- 
ing himself  to  normal.*  And  then  he 
again  went  to  work.  As  the  afternoon 
wore  on  the  realization  was  forced  upon 
him  that  some  things  pertaining  to  busi- 
ness were  as  difficult  to  perform  as  an 
expert  piece  of  writing.  Soliciting 
would  do  only  as  a  preference  to  starva- 
tion. Still  he  plugged  the  day  through 
and  succeeded  in  closing  a  total  business 
of  forty  dollars.  On  this  basis,  including 
his  salary,  his  pay  reached  the  sum  of 
$6.13.  The  amount  looked  very  small 
indeed,  especially  when  he  thought  of 
his  experiences  in  getting  it.  Then  he 
cast  his  mind  back  to  the  time  when  he 
wrote  4,000-word  stories  for  five  dollars 
and  was  contented  to  starve  for  litera- 
ture. 

The  following  morning  Mr.  Bond, 
coming  excitedly  from  his  private  office, 
bumped  into  the  humorist.  As  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  masquerading  author  he 
became  convulsed  with  anger  and  he 
clenched  and  unclenched  his  fists  as  he 
exploded  : 

"You  crazy,  insane,  idiotic  fool  of  an 
imbecile.    Look  at  what  you  have  done." 

Here  was  a  refreshingly  new  collection 
of  humor,  but  one  not  altogether  to  be 
relished  in  close  proximity  to  its  source, 
which  source  was  perilously  near  and 
threatening.  A  letter  was  thrust  into 
Brent's  hands  and  he  was  compelled  to 
read  the  following: 

Mr.  Horatio  Bond,  Dear  Sir.  We  have 
decided  not  to  extend  your  mortgage,  as 
per  your  application.  At  first  we  were  in- 
clined to  do  so,  but,  after  the  insulting 
treatment  afforded  me  by  your  salesman, 
J.  Carsey  Vermillion,  I  do  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  grant  any  favors  to  any  one  in  any 
way  connected  with  him.  Your  represen- 
tative forced  himself  upon  me  at  an  un- 
seasonable hour,  and  in  a  most  reprehen- 
sive  and  unpardonable  manner  upbraided 
me  in  my  office.  I  am  surprised  that  your 
firm  carries  such  men  in  its  employ.  I 
want  nothing  further  to  do  with  you  in  a 
financial  way.     Very  respectfully, 

J.  R.  Whitney. 

"Now,  what  will  we  do?"  thundered 
Mr.  Bond.    "The  damage  is  done.    Con- 
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sider  yourself  dismissed  at  this  moment, 
you  audacious,  self-sufficient  idiot !" 

Blackdon  Brent  felt  the  spirit  of 
tragedy.  Tragedy,  black  tragedy,  with- 
out a  suggestion  of  silver  lining  to  its 
sable  cloud,  was  threatening  to  crush  him. 
The  masquerade  had  gone  too  far.  He 
determined  on  quick  action. 

"Mr.  Bond,  if  I  have  injured  you,  I 
think  I  can  in  a  measure  repair  it." 

"No,  you  cannot.  It  takes  more 
money  than  you  've  ever  had  or  will 
have.  I  am  fairly  well-to-do,  but  I  am 
tied  up  by  the  financial  stringency  for 
ready  money.  They  will  foreclose  and  I 
lose  about  $60,000.  You  are  rather  an 
expensive  business  experiment.  Whit- 
ney is  a  crabby  old  skinflint,  but  he  was 
coming  my  way  until  you  unmercilessly 
butted  in  with  your  gabbing  propensity." 

"How  much  is  your  mortgage  for?" 

'     "Dont  ask  me.     I  dont  care  to  discuss 

this  matter  with  you  further.    Get  out." 

"I  will  not  get  out  until  I  have  pulled 
you  through  your  difficulty." 

"Dont  waste  my  time,  you  can  do  noth- 
mg. 

"I  can  pay  off  and  take  over  your 
mortgage." 

"Please  dont  pass  any  more  of  your 
funny,  imbecillic  jests  on  me." 

"Tell  me  the  amount  of  your  mort- 
gage and  I  will  take  it  over  at  a  less  rate 
of  interest  than  the  bank  charges  you." 

"The  amount  is  $50,000." 

"I  shall  bring  you  that  amount  in  gold 
in  less  than  three  days.    Good  bye." 

Brent  chuckled  to  himself.  His  de- 
sired adventures  were  coming  fast  and 
thick,  and  laden  to  the  overflow  with  ma- 
terial for  humorous  treatment.  Very  for- 
tunately he  had  a  large  sum  of  money  on 
hand,  acquired  from  a  recent  cash  sale 
and  awaiting  investment.  It  was  not  a 
very  profitable  undertaking  to  accept  a 
smaller  interest  than  the  bank  paid,  but 
Brent  felt  that  his  honor  was  at  stake. 
He  secured  a  grip  from  the  bank  and 
weighted  it  down  with  gold  coin.  He 
did  not  care  to  reveal  his  name  by  check. 


"Here  you  are,  Mr.  Bond,"  he  said, 
laboriously.  "I  wish  you  needed  a  fur- 
ther sum,  for  money  is  burdensome  to 
me." 

Bond  nearly  swooned. 

"Who  and  what  are  you?"  he  gasped. 
***** 

Brent's  short  novel  went  direct  to  the 
publishers  and  was  rushed  through  in 
rapid  time.  Critics  pronounced  it  too 
caustic,  but  the  public  fed  upon  it  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Such  is  the  way 
of  the  public.  The  humor  was  peppery 
and  the  cutting  sarcasm  hit  a  popular 
vein.  The  character  of  Bond  was 
treated  in  kindly  way  and  was  some- 
what an  improvement  on  the  pattern. 
But  J.  R.  Whitney  was  drawn  in  a  block 
of  ice ;  frozen-blooded  and  pitiless. 

Blackdon  Brent  mailed  one  copy  to 
Horatio  Bond,  with  the  inscription, 
"From  your  Salesman  and  Friend,  the 
Damned  Idiot." 

To  J.  R.  Whitney  he  went  in  person. 
He  did  not  risk  sending  in  a  card  this 
time.  He  awaited  his  turn  and  finally 
secured  an  entrance  unannounced. 

"Mr.  Whitney,  I  am  back  again." 

For  an  instant  Whitney  endeavored  to 
recall  his  visitor. 

"You  Vermillion  rascal,"  he  then 
burst  out.    "You  masquerader — " 

"Doubtless  you  have  read  the  latest 
book  of  Blackdon  Brent's,"  interposed 
the  author  quickly.  "Do  you  recognize 
one  of  the  central  figures?" 

"You  libeler.     Just  wait — " 

"Want  to  sue  me  ?  I  '11  take  chances 
on  it.  I  have  heard  a  number  of  people 
in  this  city  who  have  said  it  s  an  excel- 
lent delineation  of  you  at  your  best.  You 
understand  I  did  not  touch  your  worst 
side.  Charity  to  all  is  my  motto."  Brent 
spoke  very  rapidly. 

J.  R.  Whitney  was  on  the  point  of 
apoplexy.  He  was  struggling  to  express 
himself  as  Brent,  smiling  his  blandest, 
said: 

"My  time  is  too  valuable  for  further 
discussion.     Good  day." 


The  Devil  and  Larry  Greeley 


By  J.  W.  McKenzie 


:ATRICK  GRATTAN 
NOLAN,  proprietor  of 
the  corner  grocery,  went 
to  the  door,  opened  it, 
letting  in  a  swirl  of  snow, 
looked  up  and  down  the 
nearly  deserted  street,  now  tight  in  the 
grasp  of  a  sweeping  northeaster,  and 
then  with  a  sigh  more  suggestive  of 
contentment  than  sorrow,  returned  to  his 
seat  by  the  stove;  said  stove  being  then 
white-hot — due  to  the  skillful  manipula- 
tion of  shovel  and  poker  by  Mr. 
McGuire,  who  had  been  a  stoker  in  the 
days  of  yore. 

"  'Tis  a  wild  night — God  be  good  to 
us,  'Tis  a  wild  night  for  th'  tinth  o' 
Daycimber — glory-be  how  time  flies — 
Dan  be  aisy  with  th'  coal — an'  it  thirty 
years  th'  night  since  Larry  Greely 
fought  th'  divil." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Nolan  lit  his  T.  D.  and 
puffed  in  silent  retrospection,  the  while 
glancing  slyly  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye  at  O'Brien  in  the  shadow  quietly 
munching  his  third  handful  of  dried 
prunes. 

The  wind  roared  and  whistled  and 
rattled  the  shutters  and  dashed  the  sleet 
against  the  window-panes  with  a  fury 
that  caused  the  three  old  men  to  snuggle 
closer  to  the  cheery  blaze. 

'"Tis  a  wild  night  for  th'  tinth  o' 
Daycimber,"  reiterated  Mr.  Nolan. 

"As  you  have  ra-marked  before  this 
evenin',"  said  O'Brien. 

"Yes,  an'  as  I  '11  ra-mark  again  an'  be 
danged  to  ye,"  returned  Mr.  Nolan. 

"  'Twas  a  night  like  this — barrin'  th* 
snow — an'  th'  tinth  o'  Daycimber  that  a 
company  av  us — an'  divil  a  better  crowd 
in  all  th'  West  for  fun  an'  frolic — were 
gathered  in  Jimmie  Quinn's  tavern  on  th' 
Loughrea  road. 

"What  with  lashins  of  good  whisky, 
an'  ould  blind  Keefe  playin'  th'  fiddle,  an' 


us  dancin'  an'  singin',  we  put  in  an  ele- 
gant night  of  it. 

"Now  this  was  of  a  Saturday  night — 
bad  scran  to  ye,  O'Brien,  av  I  liked 
prunes  so  well  I  'd  buy  tin  cints  worth 
an'  ate  them  like  a  man — this  was  of  a 
Saturday  night,  an'  Mollie  Hinnissey, 
who  I  was  kapin'  company  with  at  th* 
time,  had  give  me  a  special  invite  to  have 
dinner  at  her  mother's  place  th'  nixt  day. 
So  about  four  o'clock — an'  divil  a  much 
fun  was  left  in  th'  by's  be  then,  for  what 
were  n't  asleep  on  th'  floor  were  talkin' 
to  thimselves  like  a  lot  of  broody  bins — 
thinks  I,  it 's  time  to  be  goin'  home  an' 
gettin'  th'  sleep  out  o'  me  eyes  before 
callin'  on  Mollie,  or  it 's  that  dam  peeler 
Scanlin  that  '11  get  th'  nixt  Sunda'  din- 
ner. With  that  I  rose,  an'  puttin'  on  me 
storm  coat,  made  ready  to  go. 

"  'Where  are  ye  off  to,  Pat  ?'  says 
Larry  Greely  from  th'  corner  where  he 
was  sharin'  th'  straw  with  Quinn's  old 
sow  an'  her  litter. 

"  'Home,'  says  L 

"  'Wait,'  says  he,  'till  I  git  me  hat,  an' 
I  '11  be  with  you.  I  promised  Father 
Kiley  to  attend  mass  this  mornin',  and 
be  hivins,  I  will  if  all  th'  divils  bechune 
hell  an'  Connaught  was  in  me  way.' 

"It  was  only  me  affection  for  Mollie 
that  made  me  leave  a  warm  shelter  that 
mornin',  for  it  was  blowin'  an'  rainin' 
like  all  possessed,  an'  as  black  as  the 
cha-racter  of  Bloody  Billy.  But  love  '11 
timpt  a  man  to  many  a  thing  which  com- 
mon sinse  forbids  him  doin'.  However, 
Larry  found  his  hat,  and  takin'  a  gallon 
jug  of  whisky  in  his  hand  was  ready  to 
accompany  me. 

"Th'  walkin'  would  have  been  bad 
enough  for  two  sober  min;  but  with 
us  limber  in  th'  legs  an'  topheavy  in 
th'  head  it  was  worse.  We  floundered 
an'  walloped  around  like  a  blind  horse  in 
a  bog;  an'  as  poor  Larry — th'  Lord  rist 
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his  soul — said,  'when  we  was  n't  fallin' 
we  were  down.'  But  we  got  along  some- 
how till  we  reached  th'  byway  at  th' 
smith's  forge,  an'  here,  after  drinkin'  a 
partin'  sup  Jrom  Larry's  jug,  we  sepa- 
rated. 

"I  arose  about  eight  o'clock,  an'  after 
dressin'  in  me  best,  I  thought  I  would 
stroll  around  be  Larry's  an'  get  a  dram 
to  loosen  me  tongue — for  there  was 
hardly  room  for  it  in  me  mouth — an' 
then  attend  mass  an'  walk  home  with 
Mollie. 

"When  I  drew  near  to  Larry's  cabin 
what  do  I  see  but  all  th'  neighbors  flittin' 
around  like  a  flock  of  chickens  with  a 
hawk-  in  sight,  and  Father  Kiley  come 
trottin'  up  on  his  ould  bay  mare. 

"Bedad,  thinks  I,  Larry's  fell  in  th' 
ditch  an'  been  drowned ;  an'  with  that  I 
began  to  dam'  meself  for  not  seein'  him 
safe  home  that  mornin'. 

"  'Is  Larry  dead?'  says  I  to  Jack  Fagin, 
who  came  runnin'  with  two  holy  candles 
in  his  fist  an'  his  face  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

"  'No,'  says  he  in  a  whisper;  'no,  Pat, 
he's  not  dead,'  says  he,  'but  it 's  worse. 
Larry  met  ould  Nick  last  night  down  be 
th'  stone  bridge,  where  th'  robbers  killed 
th'  miller,'  says  he,  'an'  they  had  th' 
divil's  own  fight.  An'  if  it  was  n't  that 
me  b'y  Ned  went  down  there  this  mornin' 
to  luk  at  some  snares,  Larry  'd  be  dead 
be  now.  But  come  in  an'  se  for  your- 
self.' 

"So  in  I  went;  an'  if  I  live  a  thousand 
years  more  I  '11  never  forget  th'  sight 
that  met  me  gaze. 

"Larry  was  propped  up  with  pillows 
an'  his  woife  was  houldin'  a  big  bowl  of 
hot  punch  to  his  lips,  while  all  around 
th'  bed  was  a  row  av  blessed  candles — 
to  kape  th'  divil  from  attackin'  Larry 
again,  Fagin  said. 

"Larry's  face  was  all  skint  an'  black 
an'  blue,  an'  he  had  a  welt  on  th'  side  av 
his  head  as  wide  as  me  hand. 

"  'Now,  Lafry,  avick,'  said  Father 
Kiley,  as  th'  patient  finished  th'  bowl  of 
punch  an'  lay  back  with  a  satisfied 
grunt,  'tell  us  how  it  happened' — an'  pon 
me  soul  I  thought  I  saw  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye  as  he  spoke.  'Take  your  time,  agra, 
an'  tell  us  all  you  can  remember  of  th' 
dreadful  occurrence.' 


"  'Yes,  Father,'  began  Larry.  'Yes, 
I  '11  tell  ye  all  about  it ;  for  me  recollec- 
tions av  th'  matter — except  whin  I  had  n't 
me  sinses — are  as  clear  as  yon  blue 
sky.  You  see,  your  riverance,  a  few  of 
us  were  down  at  Quinn's,  near  Loughrea, 
last  night,  an'  maybe  we  had  a  few  drops 
of  th'  creeter — though  nothin'  out  of  th' 
way,  your  riverance — an'  a  little  singin' 
an'  dancin'  to  pass  th'  time. 

"  'An'  you  know.  Father,  I  promised 
you  that  I  would  attind  mass  this  morn- 
in', an'  pursuant  to  me  promise,  I  left  th' 
tavern  early  in  company  with  Pat  Nolan, 
who  stands  there  an'  can  prove  me 
words. 

"  'Well,  after  Pat  left  me  at  the  ould 
forge,  I  jogged  on  until  I  got  a  stone  in 
me  shoe,  an'  sat  down  be  th'  side  of  th' 
road  to  remove  it ;  an'  I  may  have  taken 
a  small  draw  from  th'  jug,  for  it  was  a 
woeful  stormy  night. 

"  'I  was  about  to  move  on  again  when 
I  saw  a  light  a  short  distance  away.  It 
crossed  th'  road  in  advance  of  me,  then 
through  th'  hedge,  an'  into  Malloy's 
field. 

"  'Troth,  thinks  I,  that 's  Barney 
comin'  home  from  th'  kilns,  an'  I  '11  go 
with  him  across  th'  fields — which  'd 
shorten  me  way  a  good  bit. 

"  'So  with  thjU  I  scrambled  over  the 
hedge  and  sung  out :  "Ho,  Barney,  wait 
an'  I  '11  be  with  ye."  An'  be  hivens — 
savin'  your  presence — av  th'  light  did  n't 
stop  until  I  was  near  up  to  it,  when  it 
started   on  again. 

"  'Hould  a  bit,  Barney,  I  cried  again. 
But  divil  a  hould.  The  light  kept  just  a 
little  before  me,  an'  me  stumblin'  along 
in  th'  dark. 

"  'Dang  it,  Barney,  says  I — for  I  still 
thought  the  light  was  carried  by  Malloy 
— dang  it,  says  I,  this  is  no  way  to  leave 
a  neighbor  to  waller  in  th'  mud  like  a 
lame  pig  an'  av  ye  dont  wait  there  '11  be 
more  about  it  when  we  two  meet  on  solid 
ground,  says  I.  But  no  answer  did  I 
get ;  an'  walk  or  run,  I  could  get  no 
nearer  th'  light. 

"  'All  to  once  th'  thought  came  to  me 
mind  that  I  was  followin'  a  will-o'-th'- 
wisp,  an'  I  stopped  in  me  tracks.  May 
I  never  use  salt  av  th'  light  did  n't  stop 
too.    Be  this  time  every  hair  on  me  head 
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was  standin'  straight  up.  I  made  th' 
sign  of  the  cross  an'  tried  to  remember 
where  I  was,  but  what  with  me  anger  at 
what  I  thought  was  Barney's  meanness 
an'  me  runnin'  an'  jumpin,  the  divil  a  bit 
I  knew  where  I  was. 

"  'The  Hght  now  moved  on  again,  but 
I  was  resolved  to  follow  it  no  more ;  and 
after  startin'  an'  stoppin'  several  times, 
as  though  to  tempt  me  to  follow,  it  dis- 
appeared. 

"  'Be  this  time  a  bit  o'  day  was  breakin' 
in  th'  east,  an'  judgin'  that  I  must  still  be 
in  Malloy's  field,  I  struck  out  in  th'  direc- 
tion I  thought  his  house  lay. 

"  'I  had  n't  made  tin  steps  when  a 
thing  about  eight  feet  tall  with  a  face  like 
a  live  coal,  rose  up  before  me. 

"  'Come  with  me,  says  the  Thing  in 
a  voice  louder  than  the  roar  of  my  black 
bull. 

"  'Who  are  ye?  savs  I,  in  the  name  o' 
God. 

"  'The  devil,  says  the  Thing,  an'  I 
want  you  to  come  with  me,  Larry  Greely, 
for  speakin'  disrespectful  of  me  down  at 
Quinn's  last  night.  With  that  he  reached 
out  a  hand  with  claws  on  it  like  an 
agle's. 

"  'But  before  he  reached  me,  I  whirled 


me  blackthorn  an'  gave  him  a  clip  that 
brought  a  howl. 

"  'Dang  ye,  Larry  Greeley,  says  th' 
Thing,  you  've  bruk  me  arm. 

"  'Yes,  says  I,  gettin'  bolder  when  I 
saw  that  th'  divil  cud  be  hurt — though  if 
me  stick  had  n't  been  cut  from  a  bush 
that  was  planted  be  St.  Patrick's  own 
hand  it  cud  never  be  done — yes,  says  I, 
an'  I  '11  break  yer  ould  head  av  ye  try 
any  tricks  with  me,  says  L 

"  'Well,  says  th'  Thing,  two  can  play 
at  that  game,  me  bucko,  an'  with  that  he 
produced  a  stick  an'  came  at  me. 

"  'Now,  as  all  of  ye  know,  I  'm  no  ould 
biddy  when  it  comes  to  handlin'  th' 
stick,  but,  to  give  th'  divil  his  due,  he 
was  just  as  handy;  an'  it  was  give  and 
take  for  a  while,  till  at  last  with  a  howl 
of  rage  he  laped  at  me,  strikin'  me  on 
th'  side  of  th'  head  with  his  horn,  an' 
then  seizin'  me  jug,  which  I  held  in  me 
left  hand,  he  disappeared  in  a  flame. 

"An'  that,"  concluded  Mr.  Nolan,  "oc- 
curred thirty  years  ago." 

"An'  did  they  ever  find  trace  of  th' 
jug?"  asked  O'Brien. 

"They  did,"  was  the  reply.  "They 
found  th'  handle  av  it  fast  on  wan  of  th' 
horns  av  Barney  Malloy's  ram." 


Wind-Song  of  the  Roses 

By  Jessie  Davies  Willdy 

Blow  light,  and  sway,  the  rose-blooms  spray, 
Sweet  lingering,  fragrant,  June-time  breeze. 

Breathe  warm  and  slow,  and  faint  and  low ; 
Soft  winds  from  sun-lit  Southern  seas. 


O'er  mission  walls,  the  south  wind  falls, 
Where  straying  petals  drifted  lie. 

And  roses  dream — where  moon-mists  gleam 
And  whispering  winds  go  wandering  by. 
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|OR  three  days  the  men 
had  followed  the  herd 
along  the  mountain  trails 
and  down  the  steep 
grades  from  the  Sierra 
summer  range.  The 
easier  foothill  road  was  reached  at  last, 
and  as  the  cattle  plowed  its  yellow  dust 
into  a  cloud  reverberant  with  their  in- 
cessant bawls,  Compton  Bray  lounged  in 
his  saddle  and  gazed  over  his  home  hills 
in  unconscious  adoration. 

"Gee,  what  a  picture!  What  a  girl!" 
Startled  by  his  companion's  explosive 
exclamation,  Compton's  eyes  dropped 
swiftly  to  the  steep  road-bank  to  take  in- 
stant impression  of  a  slight  figure 
crouched  in  the  shade  of  a  live  oak,  a 
big  mongrel  dog  posted  at  either  hand — 
an  impression  that  was  chiefly  red  calico 
gown  and  great,  wide  black  eyes.  Un- 
moved, his  glance  shifted  from  her  to 
the  lumbering,  bellowing  beasts,  and 
then  back  to  the  autumn-browned  hills. 
But  the  other  man  turned  on  his  horse 
and  looked  again. 

"Who  is  she,  Comp?  I  never  in  my 
life  saw  such  a  pqir  of  eyes! — and  such 
a  mouth !  Say,  old  man,  but  she's  a 
beauty,  whoever  she  is!" 

Coftipton  returned  to  the  level  with  an 
indulgent  smile.  "Think  so?"  he  said, 
indiflferently.  "You  're  a  funny  feller, 
ain't  you?  Why  that's  only  an  Injun. 
One  of  Ole  Man  Raney's  half-breed  kids. 
It  takes  you  city  guys  to  git  excited." 

"And  it  takes  you  foothillers  to  be 
blind !"  retorted  Eugene  Layton  indig- 
nantly. Then  he  went  on  with  the  en- 
ergy of  conviction :  "An  Indian !  What 
if  she  is,  with  a  face  like  that,  and  those 
eyes?  What's  the  matter  with  you, 
anyway — that  you  cant  see  for  your- 
self?" 


"Well,  my  eyes  is  full  of  this  dust,  I 
guess,  and  your  insides  will  be  full  of  it, 
too,  if  you  dont  shut  up." 

As  they  rode  on  in  silence,  half-smoth- 
ered by  the  rolling  cloud,  Compton 
Bray  felt  his  slow  imagination  stirred, 
not  so  much  by  the  vision  on  the  bank — 
that  was  familiar  enough — as  by  this 
new  interpretation  of  it.  To  his  un- 
taught mind,  beauty  had  never  been  as  ab- 
stract as  religion  or  political  economy, 
and  that  it  was  here  made  concrete — for 
to  question  the  college  man's  verdict  did 
not  occur  to  him — strangely  interested 
him  somehow,  in  spite  of  his  assumption 
of  disdain.  He  was  still  turning  the 
idea  over  in  his  indefinite  thoughts  when 
the  two  prepared  their  smokes  on  the 
front  porch  after  supper,  and  he  was 
glad  when  his  guest  reopened  the  sub- 
ject without  confusing  prelude. 

"Now,  Comp,  tell  me  about  that  girl." 

"Why,  they  ain't  much  to  tell,"  de- 
murred Compton,  hampered  by  an  unex- 
pected diffidence.  "Seth  Raney,  he 's 
her  pa,  he  settled  up  at  the  head  of  this 
creek  before  I  was  born.  He  's  white, 
of  course,  but  he  married  a  girl  from  the 
Joaquin  rancharce;  they  had  six  or 
seven  children  and  this  here  little  girl  is 
the  youngest.  'Bout  sixteen,  I  guess  she 
is  now." 

"Pretty  decent  sort  of  a  man?" 

"Yeah.  All  right  ole  feller.  Ole  army 
man." 

"And  he  married  the  mother,  you  say  ? 
Then  what  makes  you  so  scornful  of  the 
girl?" 

"Why,  she's  a  half-breed!" 

"What  of  that?  She  's  honestly  born, 
and  she  's  beautiful.  And  certainly  that 
countenance  spells  goodness.  What 
more  can  a  man  ask?" 

Compton   was  silent   in   astonishment 
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and  Layton  went  on  with  the 
complacent  accent  of  one  who 
discourses  on  a  favorite  theme : 

"Now,  look  here,  Comp !  Here 
you  are,  owner  of  all  these  fields 
and  forests  and  hills.  Owner  of 
this  comfortable  house  and  of 
those  fat  cattle  out  there.  You 
are  twenty-four  years  old  and 
you  '11  be  wanting  a  wife  one  of 
these  days.  It  is  no  better  for 
man  to  be  alone  now  than  it  was 
in  Scripture  days.  Now  I  ask 
you,  is  there  in  all  this  region  a 
girl  who  would  make  you  a 
prouder,  happier,  more  comfort- 
able man  than  that  lovely,  soft- 
eyed  maid  we  saw  today?" 

"Marry  her,  'Gene !  Aw, 
what  yer  givin'  us?"  Compton 
flushed  with  resentful  embar- 
rassment. "You  dont  know 
what  yer  talkin'  about.  You 
dont  live  here  !  Gee  !  Say,  talk 
sense  awhile,  if  you  have  n't  for- 
got how !" 

After  his  guest's  departure 
for  the  city  the  young  ranchman 
resumed  the  familiar  routine  of 
foothill  life  as  readily  as  his  cat- 
tle took  to  their  winter  range, 
and  on  the  first  Sunday,  arrayed 
in  the  local  mode  of  Stetson, 
new  overalls,  soft  shirt  and  flowing 
tie,  he  rode  his  best  horse  to  the 
store,  there  to  talk  and  smoke  in 
the  cordial  company  of  the  fellows 
with  whom  he  had  grown  up.  And 
quite  naturally  he  went  home  to  dinner 
with  Charlie  Murphy ;  for  to  Charlie's 
sister  Eva,  Compton  had  carried  pine- 
nuts  and  gum  in  school  days. 

But  in  some  mysterious  way  Eva  had 
changed  during  these  months  of  his  ab- 
sence. Something  in  her  manner  now 
made  him  feel  both  elated  and  unwont- 
edly  bashful,  and  as  he  rode  home  in  the 
evening  he  found  himself  thinking  of 
her  from  a  new  and  attractive  stand- 
point. 

He  was  still  thinking  of  Eva  and  mak- 
ing indefinite  plans  involving  new  paint 
and  wall-paper  when,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, he  rode  out  to  look  after  the  herd 
which  for  five  days  had  wandered  over 


"HE'S    WHITE,    BUT    HE    MARRIED    A    GIRL    FROM    JOAQUIN 
RANCHAREE." 


the  unfenced  hills.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon he  had  made  the  circuit  and  was 
headed  for  home  on  the  Raney  trail, 
when  a  commotion  of  crashing  brush 
and  yelping  dogs  prompted  him  to  halt 
and  back  his  horse  out  of  the  way.  In  a 
moment  a  bell-cow  scrambled  up  the 
creek-bank,  started  at  sight  of  him,  then 
trotted  along  the  trail  followed  hurriedly 
by  several  others  with  two  noisy  cattle- 
dogs  at  their  heels. 

Compton  waited  for  the  driver  to  ap- 
pear, which  she  did  at  once,  panting, 
glowing,  and  with  great  eyes  sparkling 
with  excitement. 

"Hello,  Kitty  Raney!"  he  called. 
"Havin'  trouble  with  yer  cows?" 

He  watched  her  effort  to  control  the 
bubbling  laughter  and  to  recover  her 
breath — and  there  was  something  very 
pleasantly  disturbing  in  the  way  her  big 
black  eyes  flashed  up  at  him,  and  then 
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hid  under  their  thick  long  lashes  as  she 
answered  in  a  shy  little  falter : 

"No,  sir!" 

Comnton  laughed  and  flung  himself 
from  the  saddle.  'T  thought  you  was," 
he  pretended  with  assurance.  "I  '11  help 
you  a  piece,  anyway." 

She  was  not  so  little  after  all,  when 
he  stood  beside  her ;  and  now  Layton's 
words  rushed  back  to  his  mind  as  he  re- 
garded her  from  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
She  was  pretty,  with  that  rich  color 
blooming  under  the  soft  brown  of  her 
skin,  and  the  blue-black  braid  she  twisted 
uneasily  in  her  slender  fingers  was  thick 
and  shining.  Of  course  it  was  not  in 
the  foothill  way,  but  his  faith  in  foothill 
standards  had  been  shaken.' 

As  they  walked  along  together  a 
strange  tumult  within  him  tied  the  man's 
tongue,  and  the  girl  was  as  dumb  as 
himself.  His  every  constrained  essay  of 
conversation  fell  flat  and  he  soon  gave 
up  the  effort,  baffled  and  chagrined. 
Shucks !  She  was  only  an  Indian  any- 
way, so  what  did  it  matter? 

"Well,  so-long,  Kitty!"  he  decided 
impatiently,  and  swiftly  slipping  an  arm 
about  her  waist  he  kissed  the  smooth 
dark  cheek  so  near. 

Immediate  and  convincing  came  her 
response — for  in  a  breath  a  blazing  pair 
of  black  eyes  had  seared  his,  a  stinging 
little  hand  had  burned  his  face  and  the 
girl  was  running  up  the  trail  like  a  wild 
thing. 

"Gee !"  he  exclaimed  in  .  admiring 
amazement.  "Now  would  n't  that  jolt 
you?"  Half  ruefully  grinning,  his  eyes 
followed  the  flying  young  figure  out  of 
sight.  Then  he  felt  tenderly  of  his  hot 
cheek  and  slowly  shook  his  head.  "You 
need  n't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  sweetness ! 
They  's  other  days  a  comin'.  You  arc 
a  little  sport,  you  betcherlife!"  And 
still  smiling  he  mounted  and  rode  toward 
home.  Soon  he  laughed  delightedly  and 
began  to  whistle. 

Every  day  that  week  Compton  Bray 
rode  the  range.  He  saw  Kitty  Raney 
often,  but  not  once  did  he  get  near 
enough  to  speak,  for  she  knew  better 
than  he  every  trail  and  ravine  of  the 
hills. 

When  he  dismounted  at  the  Murphy 


gate  for  his  Sunday  visit  he  paused  for 
a  wrathful  look  up  the  canon  that  shel- 
tered the  Raney  cabin. 

"You  doggone  little  Injun,"  he 
growled,  "I  'm  done  with  you !"  And 
swinging  on  his  heel  he  went  into  the 
house. 

The  welcome  that  Eva  Murphy  lav- 
ished upon  the  young  man  should  have 
soothed  his  temper  and  established  her 
unquestioned  reign  in  his  heart,  but  in 
spite  of  her  animated  and  devoted  enter- 
tainment he  made  ungrateful  compari- 
sons all  day.  When  he  looked  at  Eva's 
blonde  pompadour  he  thought  of  Kitty's 
shining  black  braids ;  when  Eva  lifted 
her  soft  blue  eyes  to  his  he  remembered 
the  sparkling  darkness  of  Kitty's ;  when 
Eva  left  a  plump  white  hand  where  he 
could  cover  it  with  his  own,  he  pictured 
the  slender  brown  one  that  had  left  its 
print  on  his  cheek. 

That  night  Compton  Bray  did  the 
hardest  thinking  of  his  life ;  and  the  next 
day  when  his  ride  over  the  range 
brought  him  near  the  Raney  home,  he 
hitched  his  horse  to  the  rickety  palings 
and  went  in.  He  talked  with  Seth  Raney 
for  an  hour,  of  stock  and  crops  and 
neighborhood  gossip,  and  though  he 
caught  no  glimpse  of  Kitty,  he  knew  she 
would  understand  his  change  of  atti- 
tude. 

Two  days  later  he  met  her  in  the  trail, 
and  though  she  dimpled  and  flashed  her 
big  eyes  at  him  in  one  forgiving  glance, 
he  was  dumb  again — for  he  had  come  to 
the  staggering  realization  that  with  his 
whole  being  he  wanted  her,  this  graceful 
brown  girl  of  the  hills. 

In  the  happy  days  that  followed  he 
wooed  her  as  the  elemental  man  has 
ever  wooed  the  elemental  woman — with 
no  thought  but  of  today,  no  care  but  for 
themselves. 

A  bit  of  hillside  girdled  entrancingly 
by  manzanita  and  ccanothus  was  their 
place  of  meeting,  and  one  day  Compton 
tramped  impatiently  about  the  space 
grudging  every  moment  spent  there 
alone.  Stirred  by  fitful  gusts  of  autumn 
breeze  the  white-oak  at  the  edge  sprin- 
kled its  tiny  brown  leaves  in  sibilant 
showers  upon  the  ground  and  upon  the 
log  at  its  foot;  but  there  was  no  other 
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sound,  for  steps  were  noiseless  on  the 
sod. 

Suddenly  a  girl's  voice  trilled  a  bird- 
note  into  the  clear  air.  Moved  by  a 
sudden  impulse  of  mischief  Compton  hid 
behind  the  tree,  and  the  next  instant 
Kitty  sprang  through  the  cltaparral. 
She  was  flushed  with  running,  but  with 
her  hasty  glance  about  the  empty  nook 
the  color  faded  and  grief  and  dismay, 
swept  over  her  face.  Uttering  a  soft  cry 
of  regret  she  turned  to  look  back  down 
the  trail — and  then  in  one  leap  he  had 
reached  her,  and  his  arms  clasped  round 
her  slight  body  he  held  her  fast.  Her 
head  went  back  in  surprise  and  he  kissed 
her  full  on  the  mouth. 

"Comp!  Oh,  Compton!"  she  sobbed, 
struggling  for  freedom.  "I — I  didn't 
think  you  'd  be  so  mean !" 

"I  ain't  mean,  sweetness,"  he  whis- 
pered. "I  jest  had  to,'  Kitty.  Dont  you 
know  I  like  you  better  than  anything  in 
the  world?" 

She  had  turned  in  his  arms  and  ceased 
to  struggle,  but  she  stood  quite  straight 
and  still. 

"I  guess,"  he  went  on  in  a  moment, 
"that  you  an'  me  '11  git  married  after  a 
while.     What  do  you  say?" 

"I  dont  mind!"  With  the  murmured 
words  she  nestled  against  him  in  a  ten- 
der confidence  that  made  him  gasp.  But 
presently  she  spoke  with  a  new  hum.ility. 

"But,  Comp,  I  'm  only  an  Injun.  Did 
you  think  of  that?" 

"An  Injun!"  he  repeated — denial  in 
his  tone — "no  you  ain't !  You  're  only 
jest  the  sweetest,  prettiest  thing  in  the 
State — that 's  what  you  are !"  And  he 
pushed  her  to  arm's  length,  his  strong 
hands  on  her  shoulders,  for  the  joy  of 
snatching  her  back. 

"I  've  got  to  go,  Comp,"  Kitty  de- 
clared as  the  sun's  rays  grew  longer. 
"Pa'll  git  after  me  if  I  'm  late  with  the 
cows." 

"Oh,  damn  yer  pa !"  said  Compton, 
carelessly,  and  kissed  the  white  part  in 
her  hair  again.  Presently  he  offered  in 
a  different  tone :  "Say,  Kitty,  we  wont 
let  on — fer  a  while." 

"Why?"  she  asked  in  wonder. 

"Well,  you  see,  people  has  to  do  so 
much  joshin',  a  feller  dont  like  it.  An' 
it  '11  be  fun  to  su'prise  yer  folks !" 


"But  I  got  to  make  my  clo'es !"  the 
girl  protested. 

"Oh,  you  need  n't  to  bother  about 
them.  When  we  git  ready  I  '11  buy  you 
all  you  want  in  the  latest  style." 

"AH  right,"  she  agreed.'  "Whatever 
you  say,  Comp,  honey.    Now  let  me  go." 

Compton  stood  and  watched  her  go 
springing  off  along  the  hillside,  soon 
lost  among  the  bushes,  and  whistling  to 
her  dogs  as  she  disappeared.  Dexter- 
ously rolling  a  cigarrito,  he  lingered. 
The  match  burned  up  to  his  fingers  and 
he  crushed  it  absently  while  his  narrowed 
gray  eyes  demanded  her  of  the  chapar- 
ral. He  called  his  horse,  tightened  the 
cinch,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  turned 
again  to  look  for  the  girl. 

On  a  point  of  rocks  he  saw  her,  her 
slim  body  outlined  dark  against  the 
crimson  of  the  western  sky.  He  flung 
out  his  hand — glowing  cigarrito  between 
the  fingers — in  a  parting  gesture. 

"Adios!"  his  clear  voice  rang. 

As  at  a  signal  she  dropped  over  the 
rocky  bank  after  the  barking,  carousing 
dogs.  For  another  moment  he  waited, 
then  wheeling  his  horse  in  the  narrow 
trail  he  galloped  off  down  the  valley 
exulting  in  a  compact  which  he  lacked 
courage  to  declare. 

With  the  new  day  Compton  took  up 
his  neglected  farm  work  in  a  manner 
that  earned  his  hired  man's  surprised  and 
profane  approval.  But  once  or  twice  a 
week,  on  sunny  days,  he  saddled  his 
horse  and  rode  over  the  hills,  circling 
inevitably  to  the  trysting  place  and 
Kitty. 

"Seems  to  me,"  remarked  Jim,  "that 
them  cattle  takes  a  sight  a  herdin'  this 
winter !" 

Compton  looked  for  suggestion  in  the 
man's  face,  but  found  no  sign ;  so  in 
happy  security  he  went  his  way.  And 
he  attended  all  the  dances  and  visited  the 
Murphy  house  on  frequent  Sundays,  for 
the  companionship  and  admiration  of  his 
kind  were  dear  to  him. 

It  was  when  the  manzanita  bloomed 
that  he  first  realized  the  change  in  his 
social  world — a  change  so  subtle  and 
baffling  that  its  very  nature  denied  him 
satisfaction  or  defense.  Instinctively  he 
traced  the  cause  to  the  discovery  of  his 
love  affair,  and  its  judgment  according 
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to  the  local  code.  Accustomed  all  his 
life  to  the  tacit  approval  of  his  asso- 
ciates, he  brooded  over  the  change  with 
an  exasperated  resentment  that  made  no 
allowance  for  the  natural  jealousy  of  the 
women,  nor  the  equally  natural  hostility 
of  the  men. 

"I  '11  be  doggoned  if  I  dont  marry  her 
anyhow,  an'  settle  the  whole  fool 
bunch !"  was  his  stubborn  self-assurance 
after  a  new  prick. 

Compton  went  his  usual  way  among 
the  people,  making  no  sign,  but  ever  on 
the  alert  for  an  unveiled  word  or  an 
overt  act  for  which  he  could  definitely 
demand  account ;  for  he  was  not  a  phys- 
ical coward  and  he  had  no  mind  to  live 
under  a  cloud. 

The  warm  California  spring  hurried 
into  April  and  the  time  for  the  rodeo 
was  at  hand — an  occasion  for  exhibition 
and  fun  and  frolic  among  the  younger 
men,  as  well  as  for  hard  work  and  en- 
durance. 

Upon  a  sparsely  wooded  tract  were 
gathered  all  the  range  cattle  of  the  dis- 
trict with  their  owners  and  their  helpers 
— a  score  of  hardy  cattlemen  in  all — and 
here  and  there  a  looker-on.  Within  a 
circle  of  steaming  horses  and  surging, 
bawling  cows  the  marking  and  branding 
went  on,  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the 
men  adding  to  the  uproar. 

Since  Compton  Bray  had  been  big 
enough  to  handle  a  calf  with  a  riata  the 
rodeo  had  been  his  field  of  glory.  But 
this  year  his  best  throws  were  greeted 
with  that  faint  applause  more  maddening 
than  silence,  and  worst  of  all,  his  fail- 
ures received  none  of  the  good-natured 
jibes  and  banter  that  prove  the  sympathy 
of  the  audience.  Burning  with  anger 
and  indignation  he  hid  his  wounds  with 
the  instinct  of  the  primitive,  and  waited 
hopefully  for  open  provocation. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  rodeo  and 
the  herds  had  mostly  scattered  upon  the 
hills.  Compton  had  brought  a  husky 
yearling  to  its  side  with  a  skillful  turn 
of  his  horse,  when  around  a  bend  in  the 
trail  rode  a  denizen  of  the  raucherias. 
She  was  an  old,  old  squaw,  as  well 
known  in  the  region  as  the  hills  them- 
selves, sociable  and  ready  of  tongue  be- 
yond her  race,  and  as  her  old  mustang 


hobbled  by  she  grinned  genially  at  the 
crowd  from  under  her  thatch  of  gray 
hair. 

"Hello,  muckchaiv!"  saluted  one  of 
the  young  fellows  with  an  exaggerated 
gesture  of  courtesy. 

"Min-a-hoo,  muchacho  bonito!"  the 
squaw  retorted,  her  grin  widening  at  the 
appreciative  roar  of  laughter  that  fol- 
lowed her. 

"What  did  she  say?"  questioned  a 
looker-on  after  the  shouts  had  died  out. 

"Ask  Comp  Bray,"  sneered  Charlie 
Murphy,  speaking  with  deliberation. 
"He  knows  a  good  bit  about  Injuns!" 

Compton  swung  from  his  horse  and 
reached  the  expectant  Charlie  with  a 
terrible,  panther-like  spring.  Then  they 
fought.  Silently,  coldly,  implacably 
they  struck  and  parried,  clinched  and 
finally  fell  to  the  ground  writhing  and 
snarling  like  wildcats. 

Critical  and  alert  the  others  gathered 
round,  for  they  knew  no  quarter  would 
be  asked  nor  given.  They  pulled  Comp- 
ton off  while  there  was  yet  life  in  Charlie 
and  held  by  two  strong  men  he  swore 
and  raved  in  his  unbridled  fury. 

"Blast  you,  let  me  go!"  he  blared. 
"I  want  to  fix  him  fer  good !  An'  if 
they 's  any  more  fellers  here  that  's 
thinkin'  what  they  dassent  say,  I  want  to 
lick  'em  till  they  fergits  it ! — Lemme  go, 
'r  I  '11  smash  yer  face ! — I  '11  pack  a  gun 
after  this,  an'  I  '11  lay  out  the  first  feller 
that  looks  at  me  crooked ! — Lemme  go. 
I  say!" 

They  held  him  patiently  till  he  wore 
himself  to  exhaustion ;  then  one  of  them 
brought  his  horse.  "Go  on  home,  ole 
man.  We  *11  see  you  git  a  square  deal 
in  the   windup." 

For  several  days  Compton  sulked  at 
his  ranch,  healing  his  bruises  and  nurs- 
ing his  unappeased  wrath.  Huddled  by 
the  fireplace  he  ignored  Mrs.  Jim's  at- 
tempts at  consolation  till  she  let  him 
alone,  and,  half-forgetting  his  presence, 
resumed  her  old  habit  of  talking  to  her- 
self as  she  moved  from  one  room  to  the 
other  about  her  work,  and  the  scraps  of 
sentences  reminded  him  of  the  delirium 
of  an  old  illness.  She  came  in  from  the 
kitchen  absorbed  in  her  energetic  phras- 
ing— "An'  I  says  to  her:  'You're  sure 
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right!  All  half-breeds  ain't  Injuns!'  " — 
she  stopped  with  a  gasp  as  her  eyes  met 
his.  Then  she  straightened  the  table 
cover  sharply  as  she  concluded  with  de- 
cision :  "An'  they  ain't,  neither !" 

Instantly  he  knew  that  the  woman 
had  given  him  the  explanation — an  ex- 
planation that  now  but  fanned  the  flame 
of  his  rage. 

He  strode  to  the  stable  and  began  to 
saddle  his  horse.  "By  the  Lord !"  he 
swore,  jerking  the  straps  into  place.  "Do 
they  think  they  can  run  mcf  I  '11  show 
'em  I  do  as  I  damn  please."  He  reined 
the  animal  viciously  into  the  creek  trail 
and  spurred  him  to  a  lope. 

He  had  been  thinking  of  Kitty — fleet- 
ingly,  and  in  a  dozen  different  moods — 
for  today  she  would  be  waiting  for  him, 
and  as  he  approached  the  dearly  familiar 
glen,  tenderness  won  dominion  over  all 
and  he  was  ready  to  hold  out  his  arms 
to  the  sweet  brown  girl  he  loved.  But 
when  his  impatient  eyes  had  swept  the 
sun-drenched  place  his  blood  went  cold 
— then  hot  again.  For  it  was  not  Kitty 
who  awaited  him  there,  but  old  Seth 
Raney,  his  thin  hands  locked  upon  the 
head  of  his  stick  and  supporting  his 
bearded  chin,  while  the  deep  eyes  wel- 
comed him  gravely. 

"Howdy,  Compton !"  the  old  man 
greeted  him.  "Set  down,  an'  le's  have  a 
little  talk."  He  hitched  over  on  the  log 
with  an  air  of  hospitality  that  added  ex- 
asperation to  the  young  man's  rising 
anger. 

A  negative  gesture  vibrant  of  inso- 
lence stood  for  the  word,  and  with  trem- 
bling fingers  Compton  began  the  mak- 
ing of  a  cigarrito  while  waiting  for  the 
other  to  speak. 

"Compton,"  began  Raney  presently, 
"I  ain't  got  a  thing  ag'ins'  yuh.  I  know 
young  folks  is  foolish  an'  thoughtless 
mighty  often,  without  meanin'  any  harm. 
But  you  been  gittin'  my  girl  talked 
about,  an'  I  'm  yere  to  ask  what  yer 
goin'  to  do  about  it?" 

The  match  Compton  was  rasping 
across  his  leg  snapped  in  two;  he  tried 
another,  then  swore. 

"Now,  Comp,"  protested  the  old  man, 
gently,  "dont  yuh  go  an'  git  all  het  up 
an'  excited." 


"Good  Lord — excited!"  roared  Comp- 
ton, grinding  the  broken  cigarrito  under 
his  heel.  He  took  a  quick  turn  the 
width  of  the  glen  and  back,  bringing  up 
sharply  before  the  man  on  the  log. 

"Well,"  he  challenged,  "what  am  I 
goin'  to  do  about  what?" 

"About  marryin'  Kitty,"  explained 
Raney,  mildly. 

The  young  man  steadied  his  voice 
with  an  effort.  "What  the  devil  put 
such  a  blame  fool  notion  as  that  into 
yer  blame  ole  head?" 

"Well,"  said  Raney,  still  quietlv. 
"Kitty  tole  me  yuh  ast  her  to  marry  yuh 
las'  fall.  Yuh  ain't  been  comin'  to  see 
her  at  her  home  like  you  oughta,  but 
been  meetin'  her  out  yere  in  a  way  that 's 
made  folks  talk  about  her.  She  's  a  good 
little  girl,  but  she  did  n't  know  no  better ; 
but  you  did — an'  I  'm  yere  to  tell  you 
that  if  yer  any  excuse  of  a  man  you  '11 
up  an'  set  the  day !" 

Compton  kicked  the  log  at  the  old 
man's  side.  "Git  up,  you  ole  houn',  'fore 
I  kick  the  stuffin'  outa  you!"  he 
shouted,  suddenly  abandoning  reason 
and  self-control.  "I  've  a  mind  to  smash 
you  to  kin'lin' — a  damned  ole  squawman 
like  you  to  come  an'  tell  me  what  I  got 
to  do ! — Let  me  tell  you,  Raney,  I  'II  git 
married  when  I  git  ready.  An'  when  I 
do" — the  words  boiled  together — "it 
wont  be  no  Injun !" 

He  shook  a  furious  fist  at  the  slight 
old  man  standing  calm,  steady  and 
watchful,  leaped  to  his  saddle  and  tore 
down  the  hill  like  a  landslide,  plowing  up 
grass  and  wildflowers  in  the  headlong 
rush. 

In  a  storm  of  conflicting  emotions, 
Compton  Bray  rode  the  hills  till  dark. 
Finally  dismounting  at  the  stable  door 
he  slammed  the  steaming  saddle  and 
blankets  to  the  ground,  kicked  the  tired 
horse  into  a  stall  and  tossed  him  down 
some  food.  Then  at  full  length  in  the 
dry,  fragrant  hay,  his  fair  head  on  his 
arms,  he  lay  and  suffered  as  the  dumbly 
obstinate  must  suffer.  Slowly  his  fury 
cooled  and  soon  the  old  fight  was  raging 
between  his  love  of  a  girl  and  his  pride 
of  race  and  autonomy. 

In  the  early  morning  he'  heard  the 
rattle  of  wheels  in  the  road,  and  glanc- 
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ing  listlessly  from  the  barn-window,  a 
startled  exclamation  parted  his  lips.  It 
was  the  Raney  spring-wagon,  and  on  the 
cushionless  seat  was  old  Seth  Ranev 
humped  forward  till  his  grizzled  beard 
swept  his  knees,  the  reins  dangling 
loosely  from  his  bony  fingers  as  the 
shaggy  little  nags  trotted  smartly  along. 
By  his  side  sat  his  young  daughter, 
Kitty,  decked  out  in  all  the  family  finery, 
her  buoyant  attitude  eloquent  of  maiden 
dignity  and  joy.  Her  uplifted  gaze  lin- 
gered on  the  window  of  Compton's  va- 
cant room. 

"She  's  thinkin'  of  me,  the  little  chunk 
a  sweetness !"  and  he  swore  helplessly 
at  the  tears  that  brimmed.  "What  the 
devil  they  goin'  to  town  fer?"  he  won- 
dered in  aimless  speculation,  and  then 
drifted  back  to  the  hopeless  battle  of 
forces  old  as  man. 

Ifwas  d.  hard,:hard  fight,  but  by  after- 
noon of  the  following  day,  pride  was  at 
her  la'st  ditch-. 

Flooded  in  brilliant  spring  sunshine 
hinting  .jioypusly  oi  symmer,  Compton 
tinkered  .-mdifferently"  a:t  a'  broken 
wagon,  while  a  courageous  hen  scratched 
about  his  feet  for  her  dozen  twittering 
fluffballs,  and  the  pale-tinted  barley 
stalks,  ready  for  the  mower,  hissed 
faintly  together. 

The  hen  hurried  her  brood  before  her 
and  marched  off  with  backward  craning 
of  her  neck ;  the  barley  rustled,  and  steel 
rang  against  stone.  Q)mpton  lifted  his 
head  and  flinched  to  see  Seth  Raney 
ride  up  on  his  rawboned  old  sorrel. 

"Howdy,  Comp!  Fixin'  yer  wagin?" 
He  spoke  with  the  utmost  affability. 

The  young  man  straightened,  and 
pushed  back  his  hat,  but  he  did  not  meet 
the  other's  eyes.  "Yeah.  Jim  busted 
her  ag'inst  a  tree  th'  other  day.  Will 
you  git  down?" 


"No;"  Raney  slouched  negligently  in 
his  saddle,  "I  jes'  thought  I  'd  come  in 
an'  chaw  the  rag  with  yuh  a  spell.  Goin' 
to  have  a  right  good  crop  a  hay,  ain't 
yuh  ?" 

Compton  picked  up  a  stick  to  whittle 
and  seated  himself  on  the  wagon-tongue. 
"Yeah,"  he  slowly  answered,  reaching 
for  his  knife.  "I  guess  it  '11  turn  out 
pretty  good.  Looks  like  it  might."  Con- 
versation seemed  difficult  and  he  cast 
about  for  a  promising  subject.  "You  got 
a  right  stiff  price  fer  that  bunch  a  steers 
you  sold  to  Hines,  I  heard?" 

"Yes;  kinda  good,  considerin'." 

"Uh-huh." 

Silence  again — a  silence  that  had  be- 
gun to  take  on  a  strange,  portentious 
quality  when  it  was  broken  by  the  old 
man  saying — 

"J  jes'  come  in  to  tell  yuh,  ComptOn, 
that  we'd  like  to  have  yuh  come  over  to 
our  house  this  evenin'.  They  's  goin'  to 
be  a  weddiri'  at  fo'  a'clock." 

"Is  they?"  Compton  nervously 
brushed  thie  shavings  from  his  overalls. 
"Who  's  goin'  to  git  married?" 

"We-ell,"  drawled  Raney,  softly,  "you 
air,  fer  one !" 

With  a  start  the  young  man  looked  up 
into  a  pair  of  fierce  blue  eyes  that  blazed 
along  the  barrel  of  Raney's  true  old 
Navy  revolver. 

"You  can  holler  to  Jim  to  git  yer  boss ; 
the  preacher  is  waitin'  fer  us!" 

Compton  shut  his  knife  and  rose 
promptly  to  his  feet,  but  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  down  at  his  grimy  hands 
and  rough,  untidy  garments.  Then  he 
squared  his  shoulders  and  turned  smil- 
ing, oddly  softened  eyes  to  the  old  man's 
guarded  face. 

"I  guess  I  '11  fix  up  a  little  first,"  he 
suggested  shyly.  "You  can  come  along, 
if  you  want  to — gun  an'  all!" 
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By  the  Lone  Well 


By  Percy  Turner 

Drawing  by  C.  S.  Price 


iT  was  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  quite  dark 
when  Lane  started, 
equipped  with  a  canteen, 
two  "salt  horse"  sand- 
wiches and  half  a  dozen 
sour  pickles. 

Briskly  he  picked  his  way  down  the 
canyon,  sensing  the  route  like  a  trailwise 
mule.  On  either  side  of  the  defile,  som- 
ber, mysterious,  awesome,  loomed  tower- 
ing cliffs  of  lava  and  stone  and  earth — 
rent  asunder  in  some  prehistoric  parox- 
ysm of  nature.  It  was  even  chilly  at 
that  hour  and  Lane  made  the  most  of  it, 
knowing  that  the  respite  would  be  but 
short. 

Perhaps  an  hour  he  walked  thus,  the 
grit,  grit,  grit,  of  his  hob-nailed  shoes 
striking  cleanly  in  the  silence.  The  first 
false  vigor  of  the  morning  passed  and 
the  compensating  false  faintness  fol- 
lowed ;  he  was  just  getting  his  second 
wind  when  in  one  step,  his  feet  left  the 
hard,  gravelly  floor  of  the  canyon  and 
sank  deep  into  the  yielding  sand  which 
filled  its  jaws — blown  there  by  the  winds 
of  untold  ages  from  the  level  chaos 
which  lay  before.  The  day's  toil  had 
begun. 

As  the  hour  of  daybreak  approached, 
the  darkness  grew  intense.  The  earth 
spread  before  him  one  flat,  opaque  void. 
It  was  not  an  ordinary  darkness,  but 
dead  black,  like  a  coffin,  the  concen- 
trated, soul-depressing  gloom  which  pre- 
cedes dawn  in  the  desert.  Overhead,  not 
opaque,  yet  impenetrable,  and  even  more 
potent  with  mystery  than  the  earth, 
gloomed  the  heavens,  an  immense,  in- 
verted bowl  of  the  deepest  blued  steel. 

No  man  can  traverse  the  arid  wastes 
at  that  hour  without  feeling  the  clutch 
of  its  spell;  it  is  the  age-long  accumula- 
tion of  all  the  brooding,  the  melancholy. 


the  mystery  and  the  awful  beauty  which 
have  been  the  desert's  heritage  since  time 
began.  It  is  God's  own  country,  but  not 
man's. 

Presently,  to  the  eastward.  Lane  noted 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  the  faintest  light- 
ening in  the  blue,  as  when  steel  first 
feels  the  heat  of  the  blacksmith's  forge. 
This,  in  turn,  changed  swiftly  to  pink 
and  from  pink  to  an  incomparable  rose 
color.  Hotter  and  hotter  grew  the  fire, 
till  the  horizon  became  one  measureless 
expanse  of  molten  gold. 

Under  the  necromancy  of  dawn,  ob- 
jects began  to  take  form;  distant  hills 
appeared  and  shapeless  blotches  of 
shadow  transformed  into  graceful  sprays 
of  sagebrush  and  greasewood ;  chucka- 
wallas  and  horned  toads  ran  here  and 
there,  and  a  tarantula  proceeded  on  his 
travels  with  awkward  dignity. 

Then,  over  the  skyline  leaped  the  glori- 
ous, living  sun,  calling  the  dead  earth 
back  to  life  and  dazzling  the  whole  crea- 
tion with  his  presence.  "God  said.  Let 
there  be  light :  and  there  was  light." 
Small  wonder  that  savages  worshiped 
the  sun. 

Lane  found  himself  walking  hat  in 
hand.  Often  as  he  had  seen  it,  he  could 
never  outgrow  the  start  of  fresh  sur- 
prise awakened  by  the  tremendous  spec- 
tacle of  a  desert  sunrise.  The  contriv- 
ances of  man — work  brought  to  near 
perfection  by  centuries  of  accumulated 
wisdom,  the  petty  display  of  an  empe- 
ror's power,  grow  stale  with  the  seeing, 
but  this — this  was  God's  own ;  it  was  the 
concentrated  essence  of  Life  itself,  the 
Life  which  causes  the  universe  to  be  and 
to  live  and  to  work  in  its  matchless  per- 
fection of  movement.  It  was  here,  in 
this  land  of  enchantment,  that  Nature 
had  sung  her  finest  songs  of  melancholy 
and    painted     in    her    most    inimitable 
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colors.  It  was  God's  own  demesne,  yet, 
withal,  a  demesne  upon  which  man,  lured 
by  the  forbidden,  ever  seeks  to  trespass. 
Punishment  is  exacted  in  the  thousand 
agonies  incident  to  the  long  trail — the 
heart-breaking  labor,  the  torments  of 
thirst,  or  the  giving  up  of  life  itself. 

The  ecstasy  of  daybreak  was  but  fleet- 
ing. Barely  had  the  sun  cleared  the 
horizon  when  Lane  shrank  instinctively, 
like  a  kitten  whose  corner  in  the  oven 
suddenly  grows  too  warm.  From  the 
wisdom  born  of  long  experience,  he  knew 
that  this  was  to  be  an  off  day  with  him. 
He  was  in  no-wise  ill,  yet,  for  some  unac- 
countable reason,  it  was  one  of  the  times 
when  the  body  is  robbed  of  its  wonted 
vitality — when  the  reserve  is  low.  Then 
it  is  that  the  man  on  the  trail  sweats 
blood. 

Forty  miles  is  a  fair  day's  tramp  under 
the  best  of  circumstandes.  To  walk 
forty  miles  over  the  yielding  desert  sand 
is  the  achievement  of  a  giant;  but  to  at- 
tempt two  score  miles  of  desert  sand  in 
mid-August — that  is  a  task  attempted 
only  by  the  hardiest  frontiersman,  or  a 
fool.  Yet  such  was  the  day's  work  Lane 
had  mapped  out,  and  he  was  no  fool — 
else  he  would  not  have  survived  ten 
fruitless  years  of  prospecting — the  frosts 
of  the  Northland,  the  shriveling  heat  of 
the  desert,  or  the  disease  of  pestilential 
river  bottoms. 

Also,  but  Lane  could  not  know  it,  this 
was  the  day  on  which  even  people  of  the 
sheltered  walks  of  life  would  pant  and 
stifle  and  die,  some  of  them,  under  the 
heat  wave  which  was  to  pass  like  a  curse 
over  the  prostrate  land. 

Steadily  and  with  awful  dignity,  the 
sun  rose  straight  into  the  heavens  like  an 
avenging  god.  Even  the  sparse  foliage 
of  the  greasewood  curled  and  shriveled. 
Heat  waves  rose  from  the  tortured  earth 
with  dizzying  monotony.  Every  living 
thing  native  to  the  land  disappeared. 

Lane  plodded  on,  every  step  an  effort. 
In  traversing  sand,  one  gains  no  momen- 
tum, as  when  walking  over  a  hard  sur- 
face. It  is  like  eternally  starting  from  a 
dead  standstill. 

Midway  on  his  journey  was  a  pump 
over  a  deep  well — all  that  remained  of 
some  one-time  mining  enterprise.    This 


should  be  reached  by  noon  and,  more- 
over, Lane  resolved  to  reach  The  Lone 
Well,  as  it  was  called,  with  half  his  sup- 
ply of  water  untouched — for  when  life 
hangs  ix  the  balance,  one  does  not  take 
things  for  granted.  There  had  been  a^ 
well  there  the  year  before.  Lane  knew 
only  this  and  he  presumed  nothing. 

With  the  first  heat  he  had  been  as- 
sailed by  an  abnormal  thirst — hot  coppers 
some  call  it,  which  comes  from  many 
causes,  not  the  least  among  which  is 
frontier  whiskey.  But  in  Lane's  case  the 
cause  was  unavoidable  —  simply  the 
warning  of  his  stomach  that  the  limit  of 
endurance  was  approaching — too  many 
seasons  of  camp  grub,  too  much  grease, 
too  few  green  things. 

His  throat  parched  from  the  fever 
which  burned  within,  yet,  wise  in  the 
way  of  the  trail,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
slake  his  thirst;  only,  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  dryness  of  throat  became  unbear- 
able, he  would  carefully  chew  a  bit  of 
pickle,  then  take  a  mouthful  of  water, 
rinse  his  mouth  -and  divide  the  precious 
liquid  into  as  many  swallows  as  he 
might.  But  always  the  dryness  re- 
turned. 

Provoking  memories  of  iced  delicacies 
rose  in  his  mind  to  mock  him.  Mint 
julep,  with  its  cone  of  shaved  ice,  its 
seductive  color,  its  beautiful  frost  crys- 
tals clinging  to  the  glass;  Shasta-water 
lemonade,  with  plenty  of  lemon  and  no 
sugar — the  kind  that  cuts  the  dust  from 
one's  throat ;  sweating  pitchers  of  ice 
water,  all  came  and  went  with  tantaliz- 
ing persistence,  beyond  his  power  to  put 
by. 

Presently,  from  behind  the  nose  of  a 
sand  dune.  Lane  discerned  the  dilapi- 
dated corral  which  marked  the  Lone 
Well — as  yet  miles  distant. 

This  produced  a  momentary  stimulus. 
The  visions  of  iced  impossibilities  gave 
way  to  visions  of  clear,  sparkling  water 
which  the  pump  would  belch  forth. 
Lane  would  drink  his  fill.  He  would 
cool  his  blistering  feet  and  he  would 
rinse  his  loathsome  garments,  now 
sweat-sodden,  now  salt-incrusted,  as  the 
moisture  was  sucked  from  his  body  or 
dried  by  the  sun. 

All     too    soon,     however,     the     false 
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strength  passed  and  the  burning  demand 
for  water  which  it  engendered,  followed, 
making  alarming  inroads  on  his  canteen. 
Half  his  pickles  were  gone  and  in  the 
grim  phrase  of  the  frontier,  the  worst 
was  yet  to  come. 

Ere  long  he  found  himself  hurrying, 
which  is  a  bad  sign  in  the  open  country 
where  strength  should  be  used  sparingly. 
Half  a  dozen  times  in  the  next  hour  he 
was  obliged  to  pull  himself  up.  Then  he 
stumbled  and  fell  and  he  was  frightened 
at  the  uncanny  croak  which  came  from 
his  parched  throat — for  the  hot  sand  had 
burned  him  on  knee  and  elbow.  This 
was  but  the  beginning.  His  self-control 
was  going  and  he  knew  it.  Subcon- 
sciously he  figured  his  chances  of  cover- 
ing the  few  remaining  miles  before  his 
strength  failed  entirely.  Memories  no 
longer  vexed  him.  By  force  of  training, 
all  his  remaining  vitality  concentrated 
itself  in  one  last,  desperate  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  nature.  His  was 
the  breed  that  die  fighting. 

The  heat  was  like  that  of  a  blast  fur- 
nace. It  seemed  that  the  earth  must 
presently  burst  into  flame  and  perish. 
The  sagebrush,  the  mournful  yuccas,  all 
the  scant  vegetation  of  the  heat- 
cursed  land,  writhed  and  twisted  in  the 
shimmering  air  like  things  in  torment. 
When  the  sun,  mid-heaven  high,  glared 
down,  all  his  merciless  energy  concen- 
trated into  a  supreme  effort  of  hate,  a 
disheveled,  horrible  figure,  crawling  on 
all  fours,  like  a  beast,  traversed  painfully 
and  with  many  halts,  the  few  remaining 
rods  which  separated  it  from  the  Lone 
Well. 

The  skin  was  a  greenish  yellow,  the 
eyes,  irritated  and  inflamed  by  the  hot 
sand,  bulged  from  their  sockets;  the 
blackened  tongue  protruded  from  the 
lips — it  was  Lane,  nearly  done,  but  fight- 
ing his  fight  against  overwhelming  odds 
with  the  stubbornness  of  the  brave.  With 
each  movement,  a  rhythmical  sloshing 
told  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  Lone 
Well,  as  planned,  with  water  in  his  can- 
teen. 

Now  that  the  object  which  "had  drawn 
his  pain-racked  body  across  the  scorch- 
ing miles,  was  within  his  reach.  Lane  re- 
garded it  with  superstitious  awe.     Hor- 


ror seized  him  lest  the  pump  prove  to  be 
a  hallucination  and  vanish  with  his  touch. 
Stealthily  he  advanced  one  hand,  then 
grabbed  the  pump  handle  suddenly,  as  a 
cat  pounces  upon  its  prey — only  to  re- 
lease it  with  a  gasp  of  pain,  for  the  iron 
was  very  hot.  But  Lane  whimpered  his 
gratitude.  It  was  no  fantasy.  The  thing 
was  real,  else  it  would  not  have  burned 
him. 

Wrapping  the  handle  with  his  felt  hat, 
he  raised  it  and  plunged  downward — but 
there  was  no  resisting  suction.  The 
handle  clattered  noisily  against  the  cylin- 
der— the  pump  had  lost  its  priming. 

This  was  the  calamity  which  Lane  had 
subconsciously  feared,  yet  dared  not  think 
of — but  it  was  for  this  possible  emer- 
gency that  he  had  suffered  untold  tor- 
tures rather  than  exhaust  his  scanty  sup- 
ply of  water.  He  would  stake  all  on 
priming  the  pump  with  his  remaining 
pint.  Indeed,  he  felt  no  temptation  to 
drink  what  little  remained.  His  only 
fear  was  that  it  might  not  be  sufficient 
to  bribe  the  pump  to  give  forth  its  treas- 
ure. Death  itself  held  no  terrors — he  had 
suffered  a  hundred  deaths  in  the  last 
hours,  and  it  was  not  for  mere  life  that 
he  had  goaded  himself  far  past  the  seem- 
ing limit  of  endurance.  It  was  (cunning 
precaution  of  nature)  the  protest  which 
is  deep  down  in  every  man,  against  dying 
hungry  or  thirsty.  What  he  wanted  was 
water.  He  wanted  to  drink  barrels  of  it 
and  then  drown  in  it. 

Lane  had  not  forgotten  that  men 
nearly  spent  from  thirst  should  not  be 
allowed  to  drink  freely  at  first,  but 
should  be  revived  slowly,  with  tantaliz- 
ing spoonfuls.  He,  himself,  had  so 
treated  other  men  whom  he  had  rescued 
— ah,  how  they  had  fought  and  screamed 
for  the  water  they  might  not  have.  Well, 
there  was  no  one  to  hold  him  down. 

Carefully  Lane  unscrewed  the  cap 
from  his  canteen,  elevated  the  handle, 
and  as  the  water  began  to  trickle  into 
the  cylinder,  he  pumped  with  the  last 
ounce  of  strength  in  him. 

There  was  no  resistance  at  first,  then 
the  faintest  wheezing  as  the  air,  follow- 
ing the  law  of  nature,  rushed  into  the 
cylinder  to  forbid  the  vacuum.  It  was 
no  time  for  half  measures;  it  was  all  or 
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nothing.  Lane  daringly  inverted  the 
canteen,  sending  the  remainder  of  his 
pint  of  water  into  the  cylinder  with  a 
dash.  Then  for  two  awful  minutes  he 
pumped  with  the  desperation  of  a  fiend. 
The  wheezing  became  more  labored  and 
the  resistance  stronger.  Once  the  suc- 
tion nearly  caught.  But  it  was  no  use. 
The  valve  leathers  were  hopelessly  dry 
and  the  supply  of  priming  wholly  insuf- 
ficient. With  a  derisive  hiss,  the  air 
sifted  into  the  leaky  cylinder,  and  the 
rude  handle  banged  lifelessly  against  the 
empty  belly  of  the  pump. 

Exhausted  by  his  exertion,  Lane  reeled 
and  fell  into  a  swoon.  Presently  the 
scorching  sand  burned  into  his  conscious- 
ness. He  opened  his  eyes  and  as  the 
disabled  pump  filled  his  gaze,  memory 
came  back  to  him. 

He  uttered  no  sound.  Slowly  and  pain- 
fully he  rose  to  his  feet  and  with  open 
eyes  deliberately  faced  the  blazing  sun — 
but  before  the  curse  against  God  could 
form  in  his  mind  he  drifted  off  into  de- 
lirium. 

For  ages  he  seemed  crawling  over  an 
eternity  of  live  coals.  The  universe 
seemed  made  of  fire.  All  around  him, 
volcanoes  of  it  belched  from  the  earth ; 
dry  watercourses  ran  with  it  and  liquid 
fire  coursed  through  his  veins  instead  of 
blood.  Over  the  hellish  spectacle,  the 
exultant  sun  raged  like  a  demon  tri- 
umphant. 

Then  behold  a  miracle!  Slowly,  ever 
so  slowly,  the  sun  began  to  lose  its 
awful  brilliance.  Its  fury  seemed  to 
have  spent  itself.  The  disk  grew  plainer 
and  the  intense  whiteness  changed  to  a 
deeper  hue  approaching  rose  color. 

The  earth,  too,  seemed  to  have  in 
some  degree  burned  itself  out.  Grad- 
ually the  heat  paled,  leaving  the  face  of 
nature  a  hideous  blackening  cinder.  One 
small  spurt  of  flame  only,  seemed  to  per- 
sist in  passing  and  repassing  Lane's  con- 
sciousness at  irregular  intervals. 

Then  behold  a  second  miracle !  The 
silence  was  broken  by  a  trickling  of 
water  accompanied  by  a  dull  sound 
throbbing  at  regular  intervals  like  a  pulse 
— evidently  it  was  the  throbbing  of  his 
brain.  But  the  trickle  persisted  and 
grew  till   it  became  a   waterfall.     The 


world  was  slowly  filling  with  water.  It 
touched  Lane's  body — ah,  how  good  it 
felt — and  it  crept  up  and  up.  If  it  would 
but  come  a  little  nearer  he  might  taste 
it.  But  at  his  shoulder  it  stopped.  Try 
as  he  would,  he  could  not  plunge  under 
it.  His  body  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
power  to  move.  But  presently,  by  bend- 
ing his  head  ever  so  far,  he  could  just 
touch  it  with  his  tongue  and  was  en- 
abled to  moisten  his  lips  ever  so  little.  It 
was  heavenly.  Again  he  strained  his 
head  forward.  This  time  he  was  enabled 
to  touch  the  water,  but  instead  of  water, 
a  liquid  fire  sucked  into  his  mouth,  and 
in  spite  of  himself,  he  swallowed  a  little. 
Lane  whimpered  feebly ;  he  had  had 
quite  enough  of  fire.  But  somehow  the 
fire  seemed  to  give  him  strength.  Sounds 
began  to  force  themselves  into  his  con- 
sciousness and  an  unfelt  hand  seemed 
rocking  him  gently  to  and  fro. 

Lane  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  into 
the  smiling  face  of  a  man  who  bent  over 
him  and  who  supported  him  with  one 
arm.  In  his  free  hand  he  held  an  un- 
corked whiskey  flask.  Beside  him  was  a 
lighted  lantern,  and  a  few  feet  away  a 
small  campfire  merrily  spat  defiant 
sparks  into  the  darkness.  Packs  and 
cooking  utensils  lay  here  and  there,  and 
farther  away.  Lane  could  make  out  the, 
shadowy  forms  of  a  pair  of  burros. 

"Well,  old  man,  how  do  you  feel?" 
asked  the  stranger.  But  Lane's  tongue 
was  swollen  and  he  could  not  reply. 

"Kind  of  weak,  eh?  Well,  your 
fever  's  most  gone  now.  I  've  had  you 
packed  in  wet  barley  sacks  for  the  last 
hour.  Guess  I  '11  give  you  another  little 
swig,  now,  and  put  you  to  bed." 

With  a  delightful  feeling  of  relaxation, 
Lane  watched  him  mix  a  spoonful  of 
whiskey  with  a  small  cup  of  water,  which 
the  stranger  held  to  his  lips. 

"Had  a  devil  of  a  time  priming  the 
pump,"  the  man  went  on  as  Lane  swal- 
lowed painfully.  "Used  up  half  my  keg 
of  water  and  then  had  to  take  the  cu.ssed 
thing  apart  and  soak  the  valve  leather 
for  twenty  minutes.  Then  you  ought 
to  have  seen  her  come." 

But  Lane  already  had  sunk  into  a 
peaceful  slumber. 
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ROMPTLY,  the  next  aft- 
ernoon, Maria  was  ex- 
cited by  Martin's  second 
visitor.  .  But  she  did  not 
lose  her  head  this  time, 
for  she  seated  Brissenden 
in  her  parlor's  grandeur  of  respecta- 
biHty. 

"Hope  you  dont  mind  my  coming?" 
Brissenden  began. 

"No,  no,  not  at  all,"  Martin  answered, 
shaking  hands  and  waving  him  to  the 
solitary  chair,  himself  taking  to  the  bed. 
"But  how  did  you  know  where  I  lived?" 

"Called  up  the  Morses.  Miss  Morse 
answered  the  'phone.  And  here  I  am." 
He  tugged  at  his  coat  pocket  and  flung 
a  thin  volume  on  the  table.  "There  's  a 
book,  by  a  poet.  Read  it  and  keep  it." 
And  then,  in  reply  to  Martin's  protest. 
"What  have  I  to  do  with  books?  I  had 
another  hemorrhage  this  morning.  Got 
any  whisky?  No,  of  course  not.  Wait 
a  minute." 

He  was  off  and  away.  Martin 
watched  his  long  figure  go  down  the  out- 
side steps,  and,  on  turning  to  close  the 
gate,  noted  with  a  pang  the  shoulders, 
which  had  once  been  broad,  drawn  in 
now  over  the  collapsed  ruin  of  the  chest. 
Martin  got  two  tumblers,  and  fell  to 
reading  the  book  of  verse,  Henry 
Vaughn  Marlow's  latest  collection. 

"No  Scotch,"  Brissenden  announced 
on  his  return.  "The  beggar  sells  noth- 
ing but  American  whisky.  But  here  's  a 
quart  of  it." 

"I  '11  send  one  of  the  youngsters  for 
lemons,  and  we  '11  make  a  toddy,"  Mar- 
tin offered. 

"I  wonder  what  a  book  like  that  will 


earn  Marlow?"  he  went  on,  holding  up 
the  volume  in  question. 

"Possibly  fifty  dollars,"  came  the  an- 
swer. "Though  he  's  lucky  if  he  pulls 
even  on  it,  or  if  he  can  inveigle  a  pub- 
lisher to  risk  bringing  it  out." 

"Then  one  cant  make  a  living  out  of 
poetry  ?" 

Martin's  tone  and  face  alike  showed 
his  dejection. 

"Certainly  not.  What  fool  expects  to? 
Out  of  rhyming,  yes.  There 's  Bruce, 
and  Virginia  Spring,  and  Sedgwick. 
They  do  very  nicely.  But  poetry — do 
you  know  how  Vaughn  Marlow  makes 
his  living? — teaching  in  a  boys'  cram- 
ming-joint down  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  all  private  little  hells  such  a  billet  is 
the  limit.  I  would  n't  trade  places  with 
him  if  he  had  fifty  years  of  life  before 
him.  And  yet  his  work  stands  out  from 
the  ruck  of  the  contemporary  versifiers 
as  a  balus  ruby  among  carrots.  And  the 
reviews  he  gets !  Damn  them,  all  of 
them,  the  little  manikins !" 

"Too  much  is  written  by  the  men  who 
cant  write  about  the  men  who  do  write," 
Martin  concurred.  "Why,  I  was  ap- 
palled at  the  quantities  of  rubbish  writ- 
ten about  Stevenson  and  his  work." 

"Ghouls  and  harpies !"  Brissenden 
snapped  out  with  clicking  teeth.  "Yes,  I 
know  the  spawn — complacently  pecking 
at  him  for  his  Father  Damien  letter, 
analyzing  him,  weighing  him — " 

"Measuring  him  by  the  yardstick  of 
their  own  miserable  egos,"  Martin  broke 
in. 

"Yes,  that 's  it ;  a  good  phrase ;  mouth- 
ing and  besliming  the  True,  and  Beau- 
tiful, and  Good,  and  finally  patting  him 
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on  the  back  and  saying,  'Good  dog, 
Fido.*  Faugh !  'The  little  chattering 
daws  of  men,'  Richard  Realfe  called 
them  the  night  he  died." 

"Pecking  at  star-dust,"  Martin  took 
up  the  strain  warmly;  "at  the  meteoric 
flight  of  the  master  men.  I  once  wrote 
a  squib  on  them — the  critics,  or  the  re- 
viewers, rather." 

"Let 's  see  it,"  Brissenden  begged 
eagerly. 

So  Martin  unearthed  a  copy  of 
"Star-Dust,"  and  during  the  reading  of 
it  Brissenden  chuckled,  rubbed  his 
hands,  and  forgot  to  sip  his  toddy. 

"Strikes  me  you  're  a  bit  of  star-dust 
yourself,  flung  into  a  world  of  cowled 
gnomes  who  cannot  see,"  was  his  com- 
ment at  the  end  of  it.  "Of  course  it 
was  snapped  up  by  the  first  magazine?" 

Martin  ran  over  tfhe  pages  of  his 
manuscript  book, 

"It  has  been  refused  by  twenty-seven 
of  them." 

Brissenden  essayed  a  long  and  hearty 
laugh,  but  broke  down  in  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing. 

"Say,  you  need  n't  tell  me  you 
have  n't  tackled  poetry,"  he  gasped.  "Let 
me  see  some  of  it." 

"Dont  read  it  now,"  Martin  pleaded. 
"I  want  to  talk  with  you.  I  '11  make  up  a 
bundle  and  you  can  take  it  home." 

Brissenden  departed  with  the  "Love 
Cycle,"  and  "The  Peri  and  the 
Pearl,"  returning  next  day  to  greet 
Martin  with : 

"I  want  more." 

Not  only  did  he  assure  Martin  that  he 
was  a  poet,  but  Martin  learned  that 
Brissenden  also  was  one.  He  was  swept 
off  his  feet  by  the  other's  work,  and 
astounded  that  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  publish  it. 

"A  plague  on  all  their  houses!"  was 
Brisscnden's  answer  to  Martin's  volun- 
teering to  market  his  work  for  him. 
"Love  beauty  for  its  own  sake,"  was  his 
counsel,  "and  leave  the  magazines  alone. 
Back  to  your  ships  and  your  sea — that 's 
my  advice  to  you,  Martin  Eden.  What 
do  you  want  in  these  sick  and  rotten  cities 
of  men.  You  are  cutting  your  throat 
every  day  you  waste  in  them  trying  to 
prostitute  beauty  to  the  needs  of  maga- 


zinedom.  What  was  it  you  quoted  me 
the  other  day?  Oh,  yes,  'Man,  the 
latest  of  the  ephemera.'  Well,  what  do 
you,  the  latest  of  the  ephemera,  want 
with  fame?  If  you  got  it,  it  would  be 
poison  to  you.  You  are  too  simple, 
too  elemental,  and  too  rational,  by  my 
faith,  to  prosper  on  such  pap.  I  hope 
you  never  do  sell  a  line  to  the  maga- 
zines. Beauty  is  the  only  master  to 
serve.  Serve  her  and  damn  the  multi- 
tude. Success !  What  in  hell 's  success 
if  it  is  n't  right  there  in  your  Stevenson 
sonnet,  which  outranks  Henley's  'Appa- 
rition,' in  that  'Love-Cycle,'  in  those  sea- 
poems  ? 

"It  is  not  in  what  you  succeed  in  doing 
that  you  get  your  joy,  but  in  the  doing 
of  it.  I  know  it.  You  know  it.  Beauty 
hurts  you.  It  is  an  everlasting  pain  in 
you,  a  wound  that  does  not  heal,  a  knife 
of  flame.  Why  should  you  palter  with 
magazines?  Let  beauty  be  your  end. 
Why  should  you  mint  beauty  into  gold? 
Anyway,  you  cant ;  so  there  's  no  use  in 
my  getting  excited  over  it.  You  can  read 
the  magazines  for  a  thousand  years  and 
you  wont  find  the  value  of  one  line  of 
Keats.  Leave  fame  and  coin  alone,  sig^ 
away  on  a  ship  tomorrow,  and  go  back 
to  your  sea," 

"Not  for  fame,  but  for  love,"  Martin 
laughed.  "Love  seems  to  have  no  place 
in  your  Cosmos ;  in  mine,  Beauty  is  the 
handmaiden  of  Love," 

Brissenden  looked  at  him  pityingly 
and  admiringly.  "You  are  so  young, 
Martin  boy,  so  young.  You  will  flutter 
high,  but  your  wings  are  of  the  finest 
gauze,  dusted  with  the  fairest  pigments. 
Do  not  scorch  them.  But  of  course  you 
have  scorched  them  already.  It  required 
some  glorified  petticoat  to  account  for 
that  'Love  Cycle,'  and  that 's  the  shame 
of  it." 

"It  glorifies  love  as  well  as  the  petti- 
coat," Martin  laughed. 

"The  philosophy  of  madness,"  was  the 
retort.  "So  have  I  assured  myself  when 
wandering  in  hasheesh  dreams.  But 
beware.  These  bourgeois  cities  will  kill 
you.  Look  at  that  den  of  traders  where 
I  met  you.  Dry  rot  is  no  name  for  it. 
One  cant  keep  his  sanity  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere.   It 's  degrading.    There  's  not 
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one  of  them  who  is  not  degrading,  man 
and  woman,  all  of  them  animated  stom- 
achs guided  by  the  high  intellectual  and 
art  impulses  of  clams — " 

He  broke  off  suddenly  and  regarded 
Martin.  Then,  with  a  flash  of  divma- 
tion,  he  saw  the  situation.  The  expres- 
sion on  his  face  turned  to  wondering 
horror. 

"And  you  wrote  that  tremendous 
'Love-Cycle'  to  her — that  pale,  shriveled, 
female  thing!" 

The  next  instant  Martin's  right  hand 
had  shot  to  a  throttling  clutch  on  his 
throat,  and  he  was  being  shaken  till  his 
teeth  rattled.  But  Martin,  looking  into 
his  eyes,  saw  no  fear  there,  naught  but  a 
curious  and  mocking  devil.  Martin  re- 
membered himself,  and  flung  Brissen- 
den,  by  the  neck,  side-long  upon  the  bed, 
at  the  same  moment  releasing  his  hold. 

Brissenden  panted  and  gasped  pain- 
fully for  a  minute,  then  began  to 
chuckle. 

"You  had  made  me  eternally  your 
debtor  had  you  shaken  out  the  flame,"  he 
said. 

"My  nerves  are  on  a  hair-trigger  these 
days,"  Martin  apologized.  "Hope  I 
did  n't  hurt  you.  Here,  let  me  mix  a 
fresh  toddy." 

"Ah,  you  young  Greek !"  Brissenden 
went  on.  "I  wonder  if  you  take  just 
pride  in  that  body  of  yours.  You  are 
devilish  strong.  You  are  a  young  pan- 
ther, a  lion  cub.  Well,  well,  it  is  you 
who  must  pay  for  that  strength." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Martin  asked 
curiously,  passing  him  a  glass.  "Here, 
down  this  and  be  good." 

"Because — ."  Brissenden  sipped  his 
toddy  and  smiled  appreciation  of  it. 
"Because  of  the  women.  They  will  worry 
you  until  you  die,  as  they  have  already 
worried  you,  or  else  I  was  born  yesterday. 
Now,  there 's  no  use  in  your  choking 
me ;  1  'm  going  to  have  my  say.  This 
is  undoubtedly  your  calf  love;  but  for 
Beauty's  sake  show  better  taste  next 
time.  What  under  heaven  do  you  want 
with  a  daughter  of  the  bourgeoisie? 
Leave  them  alone.  Pick  out  some  great, 
wanton  flame  of  a  woman,  who  laughs  at 
life  and  jeers  at  death  and  loves  one  while 
she  may.     There  are  such  women,  and 


they  will  love  you  just  as  readily  as  any 
pusillanimous  product  of  bourgeois  shel- 
tered life." 

"Pusillanimous !"  Martin  protested. 

"Just  so,  pusillanimous,  prattling  out 
little  moralities  that  have  been  prattled 
into  them,  and  afraid  to  live  life.  They 
will  love  you,  Martin,  but  they  will  love 
their  little  moralities  more.  What  vou 
want  is  the  magnificent  abandon  of  life, 
the  great  free  souls,  the  blazing  butter- 
flies and  not  the  little  gray  moths.  Oh, 
you  will  grow  tired  of  them,  too,  of  all 
the  female  things,  if  you  are  unlucky 
enough  to  live.  But  you  wont  live.  You 
wont  go  back  to  your  ships  and  sea, 
therefore  you  '11  hang  around  these  pest- 
holes of  cities  until  your  bones  are  rot- 
ten, and  then  you  '11  die." 

"You  can  lecture  me,  but  you  cant 
make  me  talk  back,"  Martin  said.  "After 
all,  you  have  but  the  wisdom  of  your  tem- 
perament, and  the  wisdom  of  my  tem- 
perament is  just  as  unimpeachable  as 
yours." 

They  disagreed  about  love,  and  the 
magazines,  and  many  things,  but  they 
liked  each  other,  and  on  Martin's  part  it 
was  no  less  than  a  profound  liking.  Day 
after  day  they  were  together,  if  for  no 
more  than  the  hour  Brissenden  spent  in 
Martin's  stuffy  room.  Brissenden  never 
arrived  without  his  quart  of  whiskey, 
and  when  they  dined  together  down  town 
he  drank  Scotch  and  soda  throughout 
the  meal.  He  invariably  paid  the  way 
for  both,  and  it  was  through  him  that 
Martin  learned  the  refinements  of  food, 
drank  his  first  champagne,  and  made 
acquaintance  with  Rhine  wine. 

But  Brissenden  was  always  an  enigma. 
With  the  face  of  an  ascetic,  he  was,  in 
all  the  failing  blood  of  him,  a  frank 
voluptuary.  He  was  unafraid  to  die,  bit- 
ter and  cynical  of  all  the  ways  of  living, 
and  yet,  dying,  he  loved  life,  to  the  last 
atom  of  it.  He  was  possessed  by  a  mad- 
ness to  live,  to  thrill,  "to  squirm  my  little 
space  in  the  cosmic  dust  whence  I  came," 
as  he  phrased  it  once  himself.  He  had 
tampered  with  drugs  and  done  many 
strange  things  in  quest  of  new  thrills, 
new  sensations.  As  he  told  Martin,  he 
had  once  gone  three  days  without  water, 
had  done  so  voluntarily,  in  order  to  ex- 
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perience  the  exquisite  delight  of  such  a 
thirst  assauged.  Who  or  what  he  was, 
Martin  never  learned.  He  was  a  man 
without  a  past,  whose  future  was  the  im- 
minent grave,  and  whose  present  was  a 
bitter  fever  of  living. 

CHAPTER  XXXni. 

MARTIN  was  steadily  losing  his  battle. 
Economize  as  he  would,  the  earn- 
ings from  hack-work  did  not  balance  ex- 
penses. Thanksgiving  found  him  with 
his  black  suit  in  pawn  and  unable  to  ac- 
cept the  Morse's  invitation  to  dinner. 
Ruth  was  not  made  happy  by  his  reason 
for  not  coming,  and  the  corresponding 
effect  on  him  was  one  of  desperation. 
He  told  her  that  he  would  come  after  all, 
that  he  would  go  over  to  San  Francisco 
to  the  Occidental  office,  collect  the  five 
dollars  due  him,  and  with  it  redeem  his 
suit  of  clothes. 

In  the  morning  he  borrowed  ten  cents 
from  Maria.  He  would  have  borrowed 
it,  by  preference,  from  Brissenden,  but 
that  erratic  individual  had  disappeared. 
Two  weeks  had  passed  since  Martin  had 
seen  him,  and  he  vainly  cudgeled  his 
brains  for  some  cause  of  offense.  The 
ten  cents  carried  Martin  across  the  ferry 
to  San  Francisco,  and  as  he  walked  up 
Market  Street  he  speculated  upon  his 
predicament  in  case  he  failed  to  collect 
the  money.  There  would  then  be  no  way 
for  him  to  return  to  Oakland,  and  he 
knew  no  one  in  San  Francisco  from  whom 
to  borrow  another  ten  cents. 

The  door  to  the  Occidental  office  was 
ajar,  and  Martin,  in  the  act  of  opening 
it,  was  brought  to  a  sudden  pause  by  a 
loud  voice  from  within,  which  ex- 
claimed : 

"But  that  is  not  the  question,  Mr. 
Adams."  (Adams,  Martin  knew,  from 
his  correspondence,  to  be  the  editor's 
name.)  "The  question  is,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  pay? — cash,  and  cash  down,  I 
mean.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Occidental,  and  what  you 
expect  to  make  it  next  year.  What  I 
want  is  to  be  paid  for  what  I  do.  And  I 
tell  you,  right  now,  the  Christmas  Occi- 
dental dont  go  to  press  till  I  have  the 
money  in  my  hand.  Good  day.  When 
you  get  the  money  come  and  see  me." 


The  door  jerked  open  and  the  man 
flung  past  Martin  with  an  angry  counte- 
nance and  went  down  the  corridor  mut- 
tering curses  and  clenching  his  fists. 
Martin  decided  not  to  enter  immediately, 
and  lingered  in  the  hallways  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  Then  he  shoved  the 
door  open  and  walked  in.  It  was  a  new 
experience,  the  first  time  he  had  been 
inside  an  editorial  office.  Cards  evi- 
dently were  not  necessary  in  that  office, 
for  the  boy  carried  word  to  an  inner 
room  that  there  was  a  man  who  wanted 
to  see  Mr.  Adams.  Returning,  the  boy 
beckoned  him  from  half  way  across  the 
room  and  led  him  to  the  private  office, 
the  editorial  sanctum.  Martin's  first 
impression  was  of  the  disorder  and  clut- 
tered confusion  of  the  room.  Next  he 
noticed  a  youthful-looking  man,  sitting 
at  a  roll-top  desk,  who  regarded  him  cu- 
riously. Martin  marveled  at  the  calm 
repose  of  his  face.  It  was  evident  that 
the  squable  with  the  printer  had  not 
affected  his  equanimity. 

"I — I  am  Martin  Eden,"  Martin 
began  the  conversation.  ("And  I  want 
my  five  dollars,"  was  what  he  would 
have  liked  to  say.) 

But  this  was  his  first  editor,  and 
under  the  circumstances,  he  did  not  de- 
sire to  scare  him  too  abruptly.  To  his 
surprise,  Mr.  Adams  leaped  into  the  air 
with  a  "You  dont  say  so,"  and  the  next 
moment,  with  both  hands,  was  shaking 
Martin's  hand  effusively. 

"Cant  say  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Eden.  Often  wondered  what  you 
were  like." 

Here  he  held  Martin  off  at  arm's 
length  and  ran  his  beaming  eyes  over 
Martin's  second-best  suit,  which  was 
also  his  worst  suit,  and  which  was 
ragged  and  past  repair,  though  the  trou- 
sers showed  the  careful  crease  Martin 
had  put  in  with  Maria's  flat-irons. 

"I  confess,  though,  I  conceived  you  to 
be  a  much  older  man  than  you  are. 
Your  story,  you  know,  showed  such 
breadth,  and  vigor,  such  maturity  and 
depth  of  thought.  A  masterpiece,  that 
story — I  knew  it  when  I  had  read  the 
first  half-dozen  lines.  Let  me  tell  you 
how  I  first  read  it.  But  no:  first  let  me 
introduce  you  to  the  staff." 
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Still  talking,  Mr.  Adams  led  him  into 
the  general  office,  where  he  introduced 
him  to  the  associate  editor,  Mr.  Jones,  a 
slender,  frail  little  man  whose  hand 
seemed  strangely  cold,  as  if  he  were 
suffering  from  a  chill. 

"And  Mr.  Pierce,  Mr.  Eden.  Mr. 
Pierce  is  our  business  manager,  you 
know." 

Martin  found  himself  shaking  hands 
with  a  stout,  round-headed  man,  whose 
face  looked  youthful  enough. 

The  three  men  surrounded  Martin,  all 
talking  admiringly  and  at  once,  until 
it  seemed  to  him  that  they  were  talking 
against  time  for  a  wager. 

"We  often  wondered  why  you  did  n't 
call,"  Mr.  Jones  was  saying. 

"I  did  n't  have  the  car  fare,and  I  live 
across  the  Bay,"  Martin  answered  blunt- 
ly, with  the  idea  of  showing  them  his 
imperative  need  for  the  money. 

Surely,  he  thought  to  himself,  my  glad 
rags  in  themselves  are  eloquent  adver- 
tisement of  my  need.  Time  and  again, 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  he  hinted 
about  the  purpose  of  his  visit.  But  his 
admirers'  ears  were  deaf.  They  sang 
his  praises,  told  him  what  they  had 
thought  of  his  story  at  first  sight,  what 
they  subsequently  thought,  what  their 
wives  and  families  thought ;  but  not  one 
hint  did  they  breathe  of  intention  to  pay 
him  for  it. 

"Did  I  tell  you  how  I  first  read  your 
story?"  Mr.  Adams  said.  "Of  course  I 
did  n't.  I  was  coming  West  from  New 
York,  and  when  the  train  stopped  at 
Ogden  the  train-boy  on  the  new  run 
brought  aboard  the  current  number  of 
the  Occidental." 

My  God!  Martin  thought;  you  can 
travel  in  a  Pullman  while  I  starve  for 
the  paltry  five  dollars  you  owe  me.  A 
wave  of  anger  rushed  over  him.  The 
wrong  done  him  by  the  Occidental 
loomed  colossal,  for  strong  upon  him 
were  all  the  dreary  months  of  vain 
yearning,  of  hunger  and  privation,  and 
his  present  hunger  awoke  and  gnawed  at 
him,  reminding  him  that  he  had  eaten 
nothing  since  the  day  before  and  little 
enough  then.  For  the  moment  he  saw 
red.  These  creatures  were  not  even 
robbers.    They  were  sneak  thieves.     By 


lies  and  broken  promises  they  had 
tricked  him  out  of  his  story.  Well,  he 
would  show  them.  And  a  great  re- 
solve surged  into  his  will  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  not  leave  the  office  until 
he  got  hi§  money.  He  remembered,  if 
he  did  not  get  it,  that  there  was  no  way 
for  him  to  go  back  to  Oakland.  He  con- 
trolled himself  with  an  effort,  but  not 
before  the  wolfish  expression  of  his  face 
had  awed  and  perturbed  them. 

They  became  more  voluble  than  ever. 
Mr.  Adams  started  anew  to  tell  him  how 
he  had  first  read  "The  Ring  of  Bells," 
and  Mr.  Pierce  at  the  same  time  was 
striving  to  repeat  his  niece's  apprecia- 
tion of  "The  Ring  of  Bells,"  said  niece 
being  a  school-teacher  in  Alameda. 

"I  '11  tell  you  what  I  came  for,"  Mar- 
tin said  finally.  "To  be  paid  for  that 
story  all  of  you  like  so  well.  Five  dol- 
lars, I  believe,  is  what  you  promised  me 
would  be  paid  on  publication." 

Mr.  Adams,  with  an  expression  on  his 
mobile  features  of  immediate  and  happy 
acquiescence,  started  to  reach  for  his 
pocket,  then  turned  suddenly  to  Mr. 
Pierce,  and  said  that  he  had  left  his 
money  home.  That  Mr,  Pierce  resented 
this  was  patent;  and  Martin  saw  the 
twitch  of  his  arm  as  if  to  protect  his 
trousers  pocket.  Martin  knew  that  the 
money  was  there. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Pierce,  "but  I 
paid  the  printer  not  an  hour  ago,  and  he 
took  my  ready  change.  It  was  careless 
of  me  to  be  so  short ;  but  the  bill  was  not 
yet  due,  and  the  printer's  request,  as  a 
favor,  to  make  an  immediate  advance, 
was  quite  unexpected." 

Both  men  looked  expectantly  at  Mr. 
Jones,  but  that  gentleman  laughed  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  His  conscience 
was  clean  at  any  rate.  He  had  come  into 
the  Occidental  to  learn  magazine-litera- 
ture, instead  of  which  he  had  principally 
learned  finance.  The  Occidental  owed 
him  four  months'  salary,  and  he  knew 
that  the  printer  must  be  appeased  before 
the  associate  editor. 

"It 's  rather  absurd,  Mr.  Eden,  to 
have  caught  us  in  this  shape,"  Mr. 
Adams  preambled  airily.  "All  careless- 
ness, I  assure  you.  But  I  '11  tell  you 
what  we  '11  do.     We  '11  mail  you  a  check 
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the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  You 
have  Mr.  Eden's  address,  have  n't  you, 
Mr.  Pierce?" 

Yes,  Mr.  Pierce  had  the  address,  and 
the  check  would  be  mailed  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning.  Martin's  knowledge  of 
banks  and  checks  was  hazy,  but  he  could 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  give 
him  the  check  on  this  day  as  well  as  on 
the  next. 

"Then  it  is  understood,  Mr.  Eden, 
that  we  '11  mail  you  the  check  tomorrow," 
Mr.  Adams  said. 

'T  need  the  money  today,"  Martin  an- 
swered stolidly. 

"The  unfortunate  circumstances — if 
you  had  chanced  here  any  other  day," 
Mr.  Adams  began  suavely,  only  to  be 
interrupted  by  Mr.  Pierce. 

"Mr.  Adams  has  already  explained  the 
situation,"  he  said  with  asperity.  "And 
so  have  I.    The  check  will  be  mailed — " 

"I  also  have  explained,"  Martin  broke 
in,  "and  I  have  explained  that  I  want  the 
money  today." 

He  had  felt  his  pulse  quicken  a  trifle 
at  the  business  manager's  brusqueness, 
and  upon  him  he  kept  an  alert  eye,  for 
it  was  in  that  gentleman's  trousers 
pocket  that  he  divined  the  Occidental's 
ready  cash  was  reposing. 

"It  is  too  bad — "  Mr.  Adams  began. 

But  at  that  moment,  with  an  impatient 
movement,  Mr.  Pierce  turned  as  if  about 
to  leave  the  room.  At  the  same  instant 
Martin  sprang  for  him,  clutching  him  by 
the  throat  with  one  hand  in  such  fashion 
that  Mr.  Pierce's  fat  chin  pointed  ceil- 
ingward  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees. To  the  horror  of  Mr.  Jones  and 
Mr.  Adams,  they  saw  their  business 
manager  shaken  like  an  Astrakhan  rug. 

"Dig  up,  you  swindler!"  Martin  ex- 
horted, "Dig  up  or  I  '11  shake  it  out  of 
you  even  if  it 's  all  in  nickels."  Then. 
to  the  two  affrighted  onlookers:  "Keep 
away.  If  you  interfere  somebody 's 
liable  to  get  hurt." 

Mr.  Pierce  was  choking,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  grip  on  his  throat  was 
eased  that  he  was  able  to  signify  his 
acquiescence  in  the  digging-up  program. 
Altogether,  after  repeated  digs,  his  trou- 
sers' pocket  yielded  four  dollars  and  fif- 
teen cents. 


"Inside    out    with    it,"    Martin    com 
manded. 

An  additional  ten  cents  fell  out.  Martin 
counted  the  result  of  his  raid  a  second 
time  to  make  sure. 

"You  next!"  he  shouted  at  Mr. 
Adams.  "I  want  seventy-five  cents 
more." 

Mr.  Adams  did  not  wait,  but  ran- 
sacked his  pockets  with  the  result  of 
sixty  cents. 

"Sure  that  is  all?"  Martin  demanded 
menacingly,  possessing  himself  of  it. 
"What  have  you  got  in  vour  vest-pock- 
ets?" 

In  token  of  his  good  faith,  Mr.  Adams 
turned  two  of  his  pockets  inside  out.  A 
strip  of  cardboard  fell  to  the  floor  from 
one  of  them.  He  recovered  it  and  was 
in  the  act  of  returning  it,  when  Martin 
cried : 

"What 's  that?  A  ferry  ticket.  Here, 
give  it  to  me.  It 's  worth  ten  cents. 
I  '11  credit  you  with  it.  I  've  now  got 
four  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents,  in- 
cluding the  ticket.  Five  cents  is  still  due 
me." 

He  looked  fiercely  at  Mr.  Jones,  and 
found  that  fragile  creature  in  the  act  of 
handing  him  a  nickel. 

"Thank  you,"  Martin  said,  addressing 
them  collectively.  "I  wish  you  a  good 
day." 

"Robber!"  Mr.  Pierce  snarled  after 
him. 

"Sneak  thief,"  Martin  retorted,  slam- 
ming the  door  as  he  passed  out. 

Martin  was  elated — so  elated  that 
when  he  recollected  the  Hornet  owed 
him  fifteen  dollars  for  "The  Peri  and 
the  Pearl,"  he  decided  forthwith  to  go 
and  collect  it.  But  the  Hornet  was  run 
by  a  set  of  clean-shaven,  strapping 
young  men,  frank  buccaneers  who 
robbed  everything  and  everybcnly,  not 
excepting  one  another.  After  some 
breakage  of  the  office  furniture,  the  edi- 
tor (an  ex-college  athlete),  ably  assisted 
by  the  business  manager,  an  advertising 
agent,  and  thfe  porter,  succeeded  in  re- 
moving Martin  from  the  office  and  in 
accelerating,  by  initial  impulse,  his  de- 
scent of  the  first  flight  of  stairs. 

"Come  again,  Mr.  Eden ;  glad  to  see 
you  any  time,"  they   laughed  down  at 
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him  from  the  landing  above. 

Martin  grinned  as  he  picked  himself 
up. 

"Phew !"  he  murmured  back.  "The 
Occidental  crowd  were  nanny-goats,  but 
you  fellows  are  a  lot  of  prize-fighters." 

More  laughter  greeted  this. 

"I  must  say,  Mr.  Eden,"  the  editor  of 
the  Hornet  called  down,  "that  for  a 
poet  you  can  go  some  yourself.  Where 
did  you  learn  that  right  cross — if  I  may 
ask." 

"Where  you  learned  that  half-Nel- 
son," Martin  answered.  "Anyway, 
you  're  going  to  have  a  black  eye." 

"I  hope  your  neck  does  n't  stiffen  up," 
the  editor  wished  solicitously.  "What  do 
you  say  we  all  go  out  and  have  a  drink 
on  it? — not  the  neck,  of  course,  but  the 
little  rough  house." 

"I  '11  go  you  if  I  lose,"  Martin  ac- 
cepted. 

And  robbers  and  robbed  drank  to- 
gether, amicably  agreeing  that  the  battle 
was  to  the  strong,  and  that  the  fifteen 
dollars  for  "The  Peri  and  the  Pearl" 
belonged  by  right  to  the  Hornet's  edi- 
torial staff. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ARTHUR  remained  at  the  gate  while 
Ruth  climbed  Maria's  front  steps. 
She  heard  the  rapid  click  of  the  type- 
writer, and,  when  Martin  let  her  in, 
found  him  on  the  last  page  of  a  manu- 
script. She  had  come  to  make  certain 
whether  or  not  he  would  be  at  their 
table  for  Thanksgiving  dinner ;  but  be- 
fore she  could  broach  the  subject  Martin 
plunged  into  the  one  with  which  he  was 
full. 

"Here,  let  me  read  you  this,"  he  cried, 
separating  the  carbon  copies  and  run- 
ning the  pages  of  manuscript  into  shape. 
"It 's  my  latest,  and  different  from  any- 
thing r  ve  done.  It  is  so  altogether  dif- 
ferent that  I  am  almost  afraid  of  it,  and 
yet  I  've  a  sneaking  idea  it  is  good.  You 
be  judge.  It's  an  H'awaiian  story.  I  've 
called  it  'Wiki-Wiki.' " 

His  face  was  bright  with  the  creative 
glow,  though  she  shivered  in  the  cold 
room  and  had  been  struck  by  the  cold- 
ness of  his  hands  at  greeting.  She  list- 
ened closely  while  he  read,  and  though 


he  from  time  to  time  had  seen  only  dis- 
approbation in  her  face,  at  the  close  he 
asked : 

"Frankly,  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"I — I  dont  know,"  she  answered. 
"Will  it— -do  you  think  it  will  sell?" 

"I  'm  afraid  not,"  was  the  confession. 
"It 's  too  strong  for  the  magazines.  But 
is  's  true,  on  my  word  it 's  true." 

"But  why  do  you  persist  in  writing 
such  things  when  you  know  they  wont 
sell?"  she  went  on  inexorably.  "The 
reason  for  your  writing  is  to  make  a 
living,  is  n't  it?" 

"Yes,  that 's  right ;  but  the  miserable 
story  got  away  with  me.  I  could  n't 
help  writing  it.  It  demanded  to  be 
written." 

"But  that  character,  that  Wiki-Wiki, 
why  do  you  make  him  talk  so  roughly? 
Surely  it  will  offend  your  readers,  and 
surely  that  is  why  the  editors  are  justi- 
fied in  refusing  your  work." 

"Because  the  real  Wiki-Wiki  would 
have  talked  that  way." 

"But  it  is  not  good  taste." 

"It  is  life,"  he  replied  bluntly.  "It  is 
real.  It  is  true.  And  I  must  write  life 
as  I  see  it." 

She  made  no  answer,  and  for  an  awk- 
ward moment  they  sat  silent.  It  was 
because  he  loved  her  that  he  did  not 
quite  understand  her,  and  she  could  not 
understand  him  because  he  was  so  large 
that  he  bulked  beyond  her  horizon. 

"Well,  I  've  collected  from  the  Occi- 
dental," he  said,  in  an  effort  to  shift  the 
conversation  to  a  more  comfortable  sub- 
ject. The  picture  of  the  bewildered 
trio,  as  he  had  last  seen  them,  mulcted  of 
four  dollars  and  ninety  cents  and  a  ferry 
ticket,  made  him  chuckle. 

"Then  you  '11  come !"  she  cried,  joy- 
ously. "That  was  what  I  came  to  find 
out." 

"Come?"  he  muttered  absently — 
"Where?" 

"Why,  to  dinner  tomorrow.  You 
know  you  said  you  'd  recover  your  suit 
if  you  got  that  money." 

"I  forgot  all  about  it,"  he  said,  hum- 
bly. "You  see,  this  morning  the  pound- 
man  got  Maria's  two  cows  and  the  baby 
calf,  and — well,  it  happened  that 
Maria  did  n't  have  any  money,  and  so 
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I  had  to  recover  her  cows  for  her. 
That 's  where  the  Occidental  fiver  went 
— 'The  Ring  of  Bells'  went  into  the 
poundman's  pocket." 

"Then  you  wont  come?" 

He  looked  down  at  his  clothing. 

'T  cant." 

Tears  of  disappointment  and  reproach 
glistened  in  her  blue  eyes,  but  she  said 
nothing, 

"Next  Thanksgiving  you  '11  have  din- 
ner with  me  in  Delmonico's,"  he  said 
cheerily ;  "or  in  London,  or  Paris,  or 
anywhere  you  wish.     I  know  it." 

"I  saw  in  the  paper  a  few  days  ago," 
she  announced  abruptly,  "that  there  had 
been  several  local  appointments  to  the 
Railway  Mail,  You  passed  first,  did  n't 
you?" 

He  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
call  had  come  for  him,  but  that  he  had 
declined  it.  "I  was  so  sure — I  am  so 
sure — of  myself,"  he  concluded.  "A 
year  from  now  I  '11  be  earning  more  than 
a  dozen  men  in  the  Railway  Mail.  You 
wait  and  see." 

"Oh,"  was  all  she  said,  when  he  fin- 
ished. She  stood  up,  pulling  at  her 
gloves.  "I  must  go,  Martin.  Arthur  is 
waiting  for  me." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her,  but  she  proved  a  passive  sweet- 
heart. There  was  no  tenseness  in  her 
body,  her  arms  did  not  go  around  him, 
and  her  lips  met  his  without  their 
wonted  pressure.  She  was  angry  with 
him,  he  concluded,  as  he  returned  from 
the  gate.  But  why?  It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  poundman  had  gobbled  Maria's 
cows.  But  it  was  only  a  stroke  of  fate. 
Nobody  could  be  blamed  for  it.  Nor  did 
it  enter  his  head  that  he  could  have  done 
aught  otherwise  than  what  he  had  done. 
Well,  yes,  he  was  to  blame  a  little,  was 
his  next  thought,  for  having  refused  the 
call  to  the  Railway  Mail.  And  she  had 
not  liked  "Wiki-Wiki." 

He  turned  at  the  head  of  the  steps  to 
meet  the  letter  carrier  on  his  afternoon 
round.  The  ever-recurrent  fever  of  ex- 
pectancy assailed  Martin  as  he  took  the 
bundle  of  long  envelopes.  One  was  not 
long.  It  was  short  and  thin,  and  outside 
was  printed  the  address  of  the  New 
York  Outview.    He  paused  in  the  act  of 


tearing  the  envelope  open.  It  could  not 
be  an  acceptance.  He  had  no  manu- 
scripts with  that  publication.  Perhaps — 
his  heart  almost  stood  still  at  the  wild 
thought — perhaps  they  were  ordering  an 
article  from  him ;  but  the  next  instant 
he  dismissed  the  surmise  as  hopelessly 
impossible. 

It  was  a  short,  formal  letter,  signed  by 
the  office  editor,  merely  informing  him 
that  an  anonymous  letter  which  they  had 
received  was  enclosed,  and  that  he  could 
rest  assured  the  Outview' s  staff  never 
under  any  circumstances  gave  considera- 
tion to  anonymous  correspondence. 

The  enclosed  letter  Martin  found  to 
be  crudely  printed  by  hand.  It  was  a 
hotch-potch  of  illiterate  abuse  of  Martin, 
and  of  assertion  that  the  "so-called  Mar- 
tin Eden,"  who  was  selling  stories  to 
magazines,  was  no  writer  at  all,  and 
that  in  reality  he  was  stealing  stories 
from  old  magazines,  typing  them,  and 
sending  them  out  as  his  own.  The  en- 
velope was  postmarked  "San  Leandro." 
Martin  did  not  require  a  second  thought 
to  discover  the  author.  Higginbotham's 
grammar,  Higginbotham's  colloquial- 
isms, Higginbotham's  mental  quirks  and 
processes,  were  apparent  throughout. 
Martin  saw  in  every  line,  not  the  fine 
Italian  hand,  but  the  coarse  grocer's  fist, 
of  his  brother-in-law. 

But  why?  he  vainly  questioned.  What 
injury  had  he  done  Bernard  Higginbot- 
ham?  The  thing  was  so  unreasonable, 
so  wanton.  There  was  no  explaining  it. 
In  the  course  of  the  week  a  dozen  similar 
letters  were  forwarded  to  Martin  by  the 
editors  of  various  Eastern  magazines. 
The  editors  were  behaving  handsomely, 
Martin  concluded.  He  was  wholly  un- 
known to  them,  yet  some  of  them  had 
even  been  sympathetic.  It  was  evident 
that  they  detested  anonymity.  He  saw 
that  the  malicious  attempt  to  hurt  him 
had  failed.  In  fact,  if  anything  came  of 
it,  it  was  bound  to  be  good,  for  at  least 
his  name  had  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  number  of  editors.  Some  time, 
perhaps,  reading  a  submitted  manuscript 
of  his,  they  might  remember  him  as  the 
fellow  about  whom  they  had  received  an 
anonymous  letter.  And  who  was  to  say 
that  such  a  remembrance  might  not  sway 
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the  balance  of  their  judgment  just  a 
trifle  in  his  favor? 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Martin 
took  a  great  slump  in  Maria's  estimation. 
He  found  her  in  the  kitchen  one  morn- 
ing, groaning  with  pain,  tears  of  weak- 
ness running  down  her  cheeks,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  put  through  a  large  iron- 
ing. He  promptly  diagnosed  her  afflic- 
tion as  La  Grippe,  dosed  her  with  hot 
whisky  (the  remnants  in  the  bottles  for 
which  Brissenden  was  responsible),  and 
ordered  her  to  bed.  But  Maria  was  re- 
fractory. The  ironing  had  to  be  done, 
she  protested,  and  delivered  that  night, 
or  else  there  would  be  no  food  on  the 
morrow  for  the  seven  small  and  hungry 
Silvas. 

To  her  astonishment  (and  it  was 
something  that  she  never  ceased  from  re- 
lating to  her  dying  day),  she  saw  Mar- 
tin Eden  seize  an  iron  from  the  stove 
and  throw  a  fancy  shirt-waist  on  the 
ironing-board.  It  was  Kate  Flannagan's 
best  Sunday  waist,  than  whom  there  was 
no  more  exacting  and  fastidiously 
dressed  woman  in  Maria's  world.  Also, 
Miss  Flannagan  had  sent  special  instruc- 
tion that  said  waist  must  be  delivered  by 
that  night.  As  every  one  knew,  she  was 
keeping  company  with  John  Collins,  the 
blacksmith,  and,  as  Maria  knew  privily. 
Miss  Flannagan  and  Mr.  Collins  were 
going  next  day  to  Golden  Gate  Park. 
Vain  was  Maria's  attempt  to  rescue  the 
garment.  Martin  guided  her  tottering 
footsteps  to  a  chair,  from  where  she 
watched  him  with  bulging  eyes.  In  a 
quarter  of  the  time  it  would  have  taken 
her  she  saw  the  shirt-waist  safely  ironed, 
and  ironed  as  well  as  she  could  have 
done  it,  as  Martin  made  her  grant. 

"I  could  work  faster,"  he  explained, 
"if  your  irons  were  only  hotter." 

To  her,  the  irons  he  swung  were  much 
hotter  than  she  ever  dared  to  use. 

"Your  sprinkling  is  all  wrong,"  he 
complained  next.  "Here,  let  me  teach 
you  how  to  sprinkle.  Pressure  is  what 's 
wanted.  Sprinkle  under  pressure  if  you 
want  to  iron  fast." 

He  procured  a  packing  case  from  the 
wood-pile  in  the  cellar,  fitted  a  cover  to 
it,  and  raided  the  scrap-iron  the   Silva 


tribe  was  collecting  for  the  junkman. 
With  fresh-sprinkled  garments  in  the 
box,  covered  with  the  board  and  pressed 
by  the  iron,  the  device  was  complete  and 
in  operation. 

"Now  you  watch  me,  Maria,"  he  said, 
stripping  off  to  his  undershirt  and  grip- 
ping an  iron  that  was  what  he  called 
"really  hot." 

"An'  when  he  feenish  da  iron,  he 
washa  da  wools,"  as  she  described  it 
afterward.  "He  say,  'Maria,  you  are  da 
greata  fool.  I  showa  you  how  to  washa 
da  wools,'  an'  he  showa  me,  too.  Ten 
minutes  he  maka  da  machine — one  bar- 
rel, one  wheel-hub,  two  poles,  justa  like 
dat." 

Martin  had  learned  the  contrivance 
from  Joe  at  the  Shelley  Hot  Springs. 
The  old  wheel-hub,  fixed  on  the  end  of 
the  upright  pole,  constituted  the  plun- 
ger. Making  this,  in  turn,  fast  to  the 
spring-pole  attached  to  the  kitchen 
rafters,  so  that  the  hub  played  upon  the 
woolens  in  the  barrel,  he  was  able,  with 
one  hand  thoroughly  to  pound  them. 

"No  more  Maria  washa  da  wools," 
her  story  always  ended.  "I  maka  da 
kids  worka  da  pole  an'  da  hub,  an'  da 
barrel.  Him  da  smarta  man.  Mister 
Eden." 

Nevertheless,  by  his  masterly  opera- 
tion and  improvement  of  her  kitchen- 
laundry,  he  fell  an  immense  distance  in 
her  regard.  The  glamor  of  romance 
with  which  her  imagination  had  invested 
him,  faded  away  in  the  cold  light  of  fact 
that  he  was  an  ex-laundryman.  All  his 
books,  and  his  grand  friends  who  visited 
him  in  carriages  or  with  countless  bottles 
of  whiskey,  went  for  naught.  He  was, 
after  all,  a  mere  working-man,  a  mem- 
ber of  her  own  class  and  caste.  He  was 
more  human  and  approachable,  but  •he 
was  no  longer  a  mystery. 

Martin's  alienation  from  his  family 
continued.  Following  upon  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbotham's  unprovoked  attack,  Mr. 
Hermann  von  Schmidt  showed  his  hand. 
The  fortunate  sale  of  several  storiettes, 
some  humorous  verse,  and  a  few  jokes, 
gave  Martin  a  temporary  splurge  of 
prosperity.  Not  only  did  he  partially 
pay  up  his  bills,  but  he  had  sufficient 
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balance  left  to  redeem  his  black  suit  and 
wheel.  The  latter,  by  virtue  of  a  twisted 
crank-hanger,  required  repairing,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  friendliness  with  his  fu- 
ture brother-in-law,  he  sent  it  to  Von 
Schmidt's  shop. 

The  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Martin 
was  pleased  by  the  wheel  being  delivered 
by  a  small  boy.  Von  Schmidt  was  also 
•  inclined  to  be  friendly,  was  Martin's  con- 
clusion from  this  unusual  favor.  Re- 
paired wheels  usually  had  to  be  called 
for.  But  when  he  examined  the  wheel 
he  discovered  no  repairs  had  been  made. 
A  little  later  in  the  day  he  telephoned 
his  sister's  betrothed  and  learned  that 
that  person  did  n't  want  anything  to  do 
with  him  in  "any  shape,  manner,  or 
form." 

"Hermann  von  Schmidt,"  Martin  an- 
swered cheerfully,  "I  've  a  good  mind  to 
come  over  and  punch  that  Dutch  nose  of 
yours." 

"You  come  to  my  shop,"  came  the  re- 
ply, "an'  I  '11  send  for  the  police.  An' 
I  '11  put  you  through,  too.  Oh,  I  know 
you,  but  you  cant  make  no  rough  house 
with  me.  I  dont  want  nothin'  to  do  with 
the  likes  of  you.  You  're  a  loafer, 
that 's  what,  an'  I  ain't  asleep.  You 
ain't  goin'  to  do  no  spongin'  off  me  just 
because  I  'm  marrying  your  sister.  Why 
dont  you  go  to  work  an'  earn  an  honest 
livin',  eh?    Answer  me  that." 

Martin's  philosophy  asserted  itself, 
dissipating  his  anger,  and  he  hung  up 
the  receiver  with  a  long  whistle  of  in- 
credulous amusement.  But  after  the 
amusement,  came  the  reaction,  and  he 
was  oppressed  by  his  loneliness.  Nobody 
understood  him,  nobody  seemed  to  have 
any  use  for  him,  except  Brissenden,  and 
Brissenden  had  disappeared,  God  alone 
kn^w  where. 

Twilight  was  falling  as  Martin  left  the 
fruit-store  and  turned  homeward,  his 
marketing  on  his  arm.  At  the  corner  an 
electric  car  had  stopped,  and  at  sight  of 
a  lean,  familiar  figure  alighting,  his 
heart  leaped  with  joy.  It  was  Brissen- 
den, and  in  the  fleeting  glimpse,  ere  the 
car  started  up,  Martin  noted  the  over- 
coat pockets,  one  bulging  with  books,  the 
other  bulging  with  a  quart  bottle  of 
whiskey. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

DRISSENDEN  gave  no  explanation 
l->  of  his  long  absence,  nor  did  Martin 
pry  into  it.  He  was  content  to  see  his 
friend's  cadaverous  face  opposite  him 
through  the  steam  rising  from  a  tumbler 
of  toddy. 

"I,  too,  have  not  been  idle,"  Brissen- 
den proclaimed,  after  hearing  Martin's 
account  of  the  work  he  had  accom- 
plished. 

He  pulled  a  manuscript  from  his  inside 
coat  pocket  and  passed  it  to  Martin,  who 
looked  at  the  title  and  glanced  up  curi- 
ously. 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  Brissenden  laughed. 
"Pretty  good  title,  eh?  'Ephemera' — it 
is  the  one  word.  And  you  're  responsible 
for  it,  what  of  your  man,  who  is  alwavs 
the  erected,  the  vitalized  inorganic,  the 
latest  of  the  ephemera,  the  creature  of 
temperature  strutting  his  little  space  on 
the  thermometer.  It  got  into  my  head 
and  I  had  to  write  it  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Tell  me  what  you  think  of  it." 

Martin's  face,  flushed  at  first,  paled  as 
he  read  on.     It  was  perfect  art.     Form 
triumphed  over  substance,  if  triumph  it 
could  be  called  where  the  last  conceiv- 
able atom  of  substance  had   found  ex- 
pression in  so  perfect  construction  as  to 
make  Martin's  head  swim  with  delight, 
to  put  passionate  tears  into  his  eyes,  and 
to  send  chill  creeping  up  and  down  his 
back.     It   was  a  long  poem  of   six  or 
seven  hundred  lines,  and  it  was  a  fantas- 
tic,  amazing,   unearthly   thing.      It   was 
was  terrific,  impossible,  and  yet  it  was 
scrawled     in     black     ink     across     the 
sheets  of  paper.     It  dealt  with  man  and 
his  soul-gropings  in  their  ultimate  terms, 
plumbing  the  abysses  of  space   for  the 
testimony  of  remotest  suns  and  rainbow 
spectrums.    It  was  a  mad  orgy  of  imagi- 
nation, wassailing  in  the  skull  of  a  dying 
man  who  half-sobbed  under  his  breath 
and  was  quick  with  the  wild  flutter  of 
fading    heart-beats.      The    poem    swung 
in   majestic   rhythm   to  the  cool  tumult 
of   interstellar  conflict,   to  the  onset  of 
starry  hosts,  to  the  impact  of  cold  suns 
and   the  flaming  up  of  nebulas  in  the 
darkened  void;  and  through  it  all,  un- 
ceasing and   faint,  like  a  silver  shuttle, 
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ran  the  frail,  piping  voice  of  man,  a 
querulous  chirp  amid  the  screaming  of 
planets  and  the  crash  of  systems. 

"There  is  nothing  like  it  in  literature," 
Martin  said,  when  at  last  he  was  able  to 
speak.  "It 's  wonderful ! — wonderful ! 
It  has  gone  to  my  head.  I  am  drunken 
with  it.  That  great,  infinitessimal  ques- 
tion— I  cant  shake  it  out  of  my  thoughts. 
That  questing,  eternal,  ever-recurring, 
thin  little  wailing  voice  of  man  is  still 
ringing  in  my  ears.  It  is  like  the  dead 
march  of  a  gnat  amid  the  trumpeting  of 
elephants  and  the  roaring  of  lions.  It 
is  insatiable  with  microscopic  desire.  I 
know  I  'm  making  a  fool  of  myself,  but 
the  thing  has  obsessed  me.  You  are — I 
dont  know  what  you  are — you  are  won- 
derful, that 's  all.  But  how  do  you  do 
it?    How  do  you  do  it?" 

Martin  paused  from  his  rhapsody, 
only  to  break  out  afresh. 

"I  shall  never  write  again.  I  am  a 
dauber  in  clay.  You  have  shown  me  the 
work  of  the  real  artificer-artisan.  Ge- 
nius !  This  is  something  more  than 
genius.  It  transcends  genius.  It  is 
truth  gone  mad.  It  is  true,  man,  every 
line  of  it.  I  wonder  if  you  realize  thai, 
you  dogmatist.  Science  cannot  give  you 
the  lie.  It  is  the  truth  of  the  seer, 
stamped  out  from  the  black  iron  of  the 
Cosmos  and  interwoven  with  mighty 
rhythms  of  sound  into  a  fabric  of  splen- 
dor and  beauty.  And  now  I  wont  say 
another  word.  I  am  overwhelmed, 
crushed.  Yes  I  will,  too.  Let  me  mar- 
ket it  for  you." 

Brissenden  grinned.  "There  's  not  a 
magazine  in  Christendom  that  would 
dare  to  publish  it — you  know  that." 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  know 
there  's  not  a  magazine  in  Christendom 
that  would  n't  jump  at  it.  They  dont  get 
things  like  that  every  day.  That 's  no 
mere  poem  of  the  year.  It 's  the  poem 
of  the  century." 

"I  'd  like  to  take  you  up  on  the  propo- 
sition." 

"Now  dont  get  cynical,"  Martin  ex- 
horted. "The  magazine  editors  are  not 
wholly  fatuous.  I  know  that.  And  I  '11 
close  with  you  on  the  bet.  I  '11  wager 
anything  you  want  that  'Ephemera'  is 
accepted  either  on  the  first  or  second 
offering." 


"There  's  just  one  thing  that  prevents 
me  from  taking  you."  Brissenden 
waited  a  moment.  "The  thing  is  big — 
the  biggest  thing  I  've  ever  done.  I  know 
that.  It 's  my  swan  song.  I  am  almighty 
proud  of  it.  I  worship  it.  It 's  better 
than  whiskey.  It  is  what  I  dreamed  of — 
the  great  and  perfect  thing — when  I  was 
a  simple  young  man,  with  sweet  illusions 
and  clean  ideals.  And  I  've  got  it,  now, 
in  my  last  gasp,  and  I  '11  not  have  it 
pawed  over  and  soiled  by  a  lot  of  swine. 
No,  I  wont  take  the  bet.  It 's  mine,  I 
made  it,  and  I  've  shared  it  with  you." 

"But  think  of  the  rest  of  the  world," 
Martin  protested.  "The  function  of 
beauty  is  joy-making." 

"It 's  my  beauty." 

"Dont  be  selfish." 

"I  'm  not  selfish."  Brissenden  grinned 
soberly  in  the  way  he  had  when  pleased 
by  the  thing  his  thin  lips  were  about  to 
shape.  "I  'm  as  unselfish  as  a  famished 
hog." 

In  vain  Martin  strove  to  shake  him 
from  his  decision.  Martin  told  him  that 
his  hatred  of  the  magazines  was  rabid, 
fanatical,  and  that  his  conduct  was  a 
thousand  times  more  despicable  than  that 
of  the  youth  who  burned  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus.  Under  the  storm  of 
denunciation  Brissenden  complacently 
sipped  his  toddy  and  affirmed  that 
everything  the  other  said  was  quite  true, 
with  the -exception  of  the  magazine  edi- 
tors. His  hatred  of  them  knew  no 
bounds,  and  he  excelled  Martin  in  de- 
nunciation when  he  turned  upon  them. 

"I  wish  you  'd  type  it  for  me,"  he  said. 
"You  know  how  a  thousand  times  better 
than  any  stenographer.  And  now  I  want 
to  give  you  some  advice."  He  drew  a 
bulky  manuscript  from  his  outside  coat- 
pocket.  "Here 's  your  'Shame  of  the 
Sun.'  I  've  read  it  not  once,  but  twice 
and  three  times — the  highest  compliment 
I  can  pay  you.  After  what  you  've  said 
about  'Ephemera'  I  must  be  silent.  But 
this  I  will  say :  when  'The  Shame  of  the 
Sun'  is  published  it  will  make  a  hit.  It 
will  start  a  controversy  that  will  be 
worth  thousands  to  you  just  in  adver- 
tising." 

Martin  laughed.  "I  suppose  your 
next  advice  will  be  to  submit  it  to  the 
magazines." 
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"By  all  means  no — that  is,  if  you  want 
to  see  it  in  print.  Offer  it  to  the  first- 
class  houses.  Some  publisher's  reader 
may  be  mad  enough  or  drunk  enouf^h  to 
report  favorably  on  it.  You  've  read  the 
books.  The  meat  of  them  has  been 
transmuted  in  the  alembic  of  Martin 
Eden's  mind  and  poured  into  'The 
Shame  of  the  Sun,'  and  one  day  Martin 
Eden  will  be  famous,  and  not  the  least 
of  his  fame  will  rest  upon  that  work.  So 
you  must  get  a  publisher  for  it — the 
sooner  the  better." 

Brissenden  went  home  late  that  night ; 
and,  just  as  he  mounted  the  first  step 
of  the  car,  he  swung  suddenly  back  on 
Martin  and  thrust  into  his  hand  a  small, 
tightly  crumpled  wad  of  paper. 

"Here,  take  this,"  he  said.  "I  was 
out  to  the  races  today,  and  I  had  the 
right  dope." 

The  bell  clanged  and  the  car  pulled 
out,  leaving  Martin  wondering  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  crinkly,  greasy  wad  he 
clutched  in  his  hand.  Back  in  his  room 
he  unrolled  it  and  found  a  hundred-dol- 
lar bill. 

He  did  not  scruple  to  use  it.  He  knew 
his  friend  had  always  plenty  of  money, 
and  he  knew  also,  with  profound  certi- 
tude, that  his  success  would  enable  him 
to  repay  it.  In  the  morning  he  paid 
every  bill,  gave  Maria  three  months'  ad- 
vance on  the  room,  and  redeemed  every 
pledge  at  the  pawnshop.  Next  he 
bought  Marian's  wedding  present,  and 
simpler  presents,  suitable  to  Christmas, 
for  Ruth  and  Gertrude.  And  finally,  on 
the  balance  remaining  to  him,  he  herded 
the  whole  Silva  tribe  down  into  Oakland. 
He  was  a  winter  late  in  redeeming  his 
promise,  but  redeemed  it  was,  for  the 
last,  least  Silva  got  a  pair  of  shoes,  as 
well  as  Maria  herself.  Also,  there  were 
horns,  and  dolls,  and  toys  of  various 
sorts,  and  parcels  and  bundles  of  candies 
and  nuts  that  filled  the  arms  of  all  the 
Silvas  to  overflowing. 

It  was  with  this  extraordinary  proces- 
sion trooping  at  his  and  Maria's  heels  into 
a  confectioner's  in  quest  of  the  biggest 
candy-cane  ever  made,  that  he  encoun- 
tered Ruth  and  her  mother.  Mrs.  Morse 
was  shocked.  Even  Ruth  was  hurt,  for 
she  had  some  regard  for  appcarences,  and 


her  lover,  cheek  by  jowl  with  Maria  at 
the  head  of  that  army  of  Portuguese 
ragamuffins,  was  not  a  pretty  sight.  But 
it  was  not  that  which  hurt  so  much,  as 
what  she  took  to  be  his  lack  of  pride  and 
self-respect.  Further,  and  keenest  of  all, 
she  read  into  the  incident  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  living  down  his  working- 
class  origin.  There  was  stigma  enough 
in  the  fact  of  it,  but  shamelessly  to 
flaunt  it  in  the  face  of  the  world — her 
world — was  going  too  far.  Though  her 
engagement  to  Martin  had  been  kept 
secret,  their  long  intimacy  had  not  been 
unproductive  of  gossip ;  and  in  the  shop, 
glancing  covertly  at  her  lover  and  his 
following,  had  been  several  of  her  ac- 
quaintances. She  lacked  the  easy  large- 
ness of  Martin  and  could  not  rise  su- 
prior  to  her  environment.  She  had 
been  hurt  to  the  quick,  and  her  sensitive 
nature  was  quivering  with  the  shame  of 
it.  So  it  was,  when  Martin  arrived  later 
in  the  day,  that  he  kept  her  present  in  his 
breast-pocket,  deferring  the  giving  of  it 
to  a  more  propitious  occasion.  Ruth  in 
tears — passionate,  angry  tears — was  a 
revelation  to  him.  The  spectacle  of  her 
suffering  convinced  him  that  he  had  been 
a  brute,  yet  in  the  soul  of  him  he  could 
not  see  how  nor  why.  It  never  entered 
his  mind  to  be  ashamed  of  those  he 
knew,  and  to  take  the  Silvas  out  to  a 
Christmas  treat,  could  in  no  way,  so  it 
seemed  to  him,  show  lack  of  considera- 
tion for  Ruth.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
did  see  Ruth's  point  of  view,  after 
she  had  explained  it ;  and  he  looked  upon 
it  as  a  feminine  weakness,  such  as  af- 
flicted all  women  and  the  best  of  women. 

CHAPTEI^  XXXVI. 

4  4r~>OME  on— I '11  show  you  the  real 
v_>   dirt,"  Brissenden  said  to  him,  one 
evening  in  January. 

They  had  dined  together  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  were  at  the  Ferry  Building, 
returning  to  Oakland,  when  the  whim 
came  to  him  to  show  Martin  the  "real 
dirt."  He  turned  and  fled  across  the 
water-front,  a  meager  shadow  in  a  flap- 
ping overcoat,  with  Martin  straining  to 
keep  up  with  him.  At  a  wholesale  liquor 
store  he  bought  two  gallon-demijohns  of 
old    port,   and   with   one   in   each   hand 
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boarded  a  Mission  street  car,  Martin  at 
his  heels  burdened  with  several  quart- 
bottles  of  whiskey. 

If  Ruth  could  see  me  now,  was  his 
thought,  while  he  wondered  as  to  what 
constituted  the  real  dirt. 

"Maybe  nobody  will  be  there,"  Bris- 
senden  said,  when  they  dismounted  and 
plunged  off  to  the  right  into  the  heart  of 
the  working-class  ghetto,  south  of  Mar- 
ket street.  "In  which  case  you  '11  miss 
what  you  've  been  looking  for  so  long." 

"And  what  the  deuce  is  that?"  Martin 
asked. 

"Men,  intelligent  men,  and  not  the 
gibbering  nonentities  I  found  you  con- 
sorting with  in  that  trader's  den.  You 
read  the  books  and  you  found  yourself 
all  alone.  Well,  I  'm  going  to  show  you 
tonight  some  other  men  who  've  read  the 
books,  so  that  you  wont  be  lonely  any 
more. 

"Not  that  I  bother  my  head  about 
their  everlasting  discussions,"  he  said  at 
the  end  of  a  block.  "I  'm  not  interested 
in  book  philosophy.  But  you  '11  find 
these  fellows  intelligent  and  not  bour- 
geoise  swine.  But  watch  out,  they  '11 
talk  an  arm  off  you  on  any  subject  under 
the  sun. 

"Hope  Norton  's  there,"  he  panted  a 
little  later,  resisting  Martin's  effort  to 
relieve  him  of  the  two  demijohns.  "Nor- 
ton 's  an  idealist — a  Harvard  man.  Pro- 
digious memory.  Idealism  led  him  to 
philosophic  anarchy,  and  his  family 
threw  him  off.  Father 's  a  railroad 
president  and  many  times  millionaire, 
but  the  son  's  starving  in  'Frisco,  editing 
an  anarchist  sheet  for  twenty-five  a 
month." 

Martin  was  little  acquainted  in  San 
Francisco,  and  not  at  all  south  of  Mar- 
ket; so  he  had  no  idea  of  where  he  was 
being  led. 

"Go  ahead,"  he  said,  "tell  me  about 
them  beforehand.  What  do  they  do  for 
a  living?  How  do  they  happen  to  be 
here?" 

"Hope  Hamilton 's  there."  Brissen- 
den  paused  and  rested  his  hands. 
"Strawn-Hamilton  's  his  name — hyphen- 
ated, you  know — comes  of  old  Southern 
stock.  He  's  a  tramp — laziest  man  I  ever 
knew,  though   he  's   clerking,   or '  trying 


to,  in  a  socialist  co-operative  store  for  six 
dollars  a  week.  But  he  's  a  confirmed 
hobo.  Tramped  into  town.  I  've  seen 
him  sit  all  day  on  a  bench  and  never  a 
bite  pass  his  lips,  and  in  the  evening, 
when  I  invited  him  to  dinner — restaurant 
two  blocks  away — have  him  say,  'Too 
much  trouble,  old  man.  Buy  me  a  pack- 
age of  cigarettes  instead.'  He  was  a 
Spencerian  like  you  till  Kreis  turned  him 
to  materialistic  monism.  I  '11  start  him 
on  monism  if  I  can.  Norton  's  another 
monist — only  he  affirms  naught  but 
spirit.  He  can  give  Kreis  and  Hamilton 
all  they  want  to." 

"Who  is  Kreis?"  Martin  asked. 

"His  rooms  we  're  going  to.  One 
time  professor — fired  from  university — 
usual  story.  A  mind  like  a  steel  trap. 
Makes  his  living  any  old  way.  I  know 
he 's  been  a  street  fakir  when  he  was 
down.  Unscrupulous.  Rob  a  corpse  of 
a  shroud — anything.  Difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  bourgeoisie  is  that  he 
robs  without  illusion.  He  '11  talk 
Nietzsche,  or  Schopenhauer,  or  Kant,  or 
anything,  but  the  only  thing  in  this 
world,  not  excepting  Mary,  that  he 
really  cares  for,  is  his  monism.  Haeckel 
is  his  little  tin  god.  The  only  way  to 
insult  him  is  to  take  a  slap  at  Haeckel — 

"Here 's  the  hang-out."  Brissenden 
rested  his  demijohn  at  the  upstairs  en- 
trance, preliminary  to  the  climb.  It  was 
the  usual  two-story  corner  building,  with 
a  saloon  and  grocery  underneath.  "The 
gang  lives  here — got  the  whole  upstairs 
to  themselves.  But  Kreis  is  the  only  one 
who  has  two  rooms.     Come  on." 

No  lights  burned  in  the  upper  hall,  but 
Brissenden  threaded  the  utter  blackness 
like  a  familiar  ghost.  He  stopped  to 
speak  to  Martin. 

"There  's  one  fellow — Stevens.  A 
theosophist.  Makes  a  pretty  tangle 
when  he  gets  going.  Just  now  he  's  a 
dish-washer  in  a  restaurant.  Likes  a 
good  cigar.  I  Ve  seen  him  eat  in  a  ten- 
cent  hash  house  and  pay  fifty  cents  for 
the  cigar  he  smoked  afterward.  I  've 
got  a  couple  in  my  pocket  for  him,  if  he 
shows  up. 

"And  there  's  another  fellow — Parry, 
an  Australian,  a  statistician  and  a  sport- 
ing encyclopedia.     Ask  him   the   grain 
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output  of  Paraguay  for  1903,  or  the 
English  importation  of  sheetings  into 
China  for  1890,  or  at  what  weight 
Jimmy  Britt  fought  BattHng  Nelson,  or 
who  was  welter-weight  champion  of  the 
United  States  in  '68,  and  you  '11  get  the 
correct  answer  with  the  automatic  ce- 
lerity of  a  slot-machine.  And  there 's 
Andy,  a  stone-mason,  has  ideas  on  every- 
thing, a  good  chess-player;  and  another 
fellow,  Harry,  a  baker,  red-hot  socialist 
and  strong  union  man.  By  the  way,  you 
remember  the  Cooks'  and  Waiters'  strike 
— Hamilton  was  the  chap  who  organized 
that  union  and  precipitated  the  strike — 
planned  it  all  out  in  advance,  right  here 
in  Kreis'  rooms.  Did  it  just  for  the  fun 
of  it,  but  was  too  lazy  to  stay  by  the 
union.  Yet  he  could  have  risen  high  if 
he  wanted  to.  There  's  no  end  to  the 
possibilities  in  that  man — if  he  were  n't 
so  superbly  lazy." 

Brissehden  advanced  through  the 
darkness  till  a  thread  of  light  marked 
the  threshold  of  a  door.  A  knock  and 
answer  opened  it,  and  Martin  found 
himself  shaking  hands  with  Kreis,  a 
handsome  brunette  man,  with  dazzling 
white  teeth,  a  drooping  black  mustache, 
and  large,  flashing  black  eyes.  Mary,  a 
matronly  young  blond,  was  washing 
dishes  in  the  little  back  room  that  served 
for  kitchen  and  dining  room.  The  front 
room  served  as  bed-chamber  and  living 
room.  Overhead  was  the  week's  wash- 
ing, hanging  in  festoons  so  low  that 
Martin  did  not  see  at  first  the  two  men 
talking  in  a  corner.  They  hailed  Bris- 
senden  and  his  demijohns  with  acclama- 
tion, and,  on  being  introduced,  Martin 
learned  they  were  Andy  and  Parry.  He 
joined  them  and  listened  attentively  to 
the  description  of  a  prize-fight  Parry 
had  seen  the  night  before;  while  Bris- 
senden,  in  his  glory,  plunged  into  the 
manufacture  of  a  toddy  and  the  serving 
of  wine  and  whiskey-and-sodas.  At  his 
command,  "Bring  in  the  clan,"  Andy  de- 
parted to  go  the  round  of  the  rooms  for 
the  lodgers. 

"We  're  lucky  that  most  of  them  are 
here,"  Brissenden  whispered  to  Martin. 
"There  's  Norton  and  Hamilton ;  come  on 
and  meet  them.  Stevens  is  n't  around,  I 
hear.    I  'm  going  to  get  them  started  on 


monism  if  I  can.  Wait  till  they  get  a 
few  jolts  in  them  and  they  '11  warm  up." 

At  first  the  conversation  was  desul- 
tory. Nevertheless  Martin  could  not 
fail  to  appreciate  the  keen  play  of  their 
minds.  They  were  men  with  opinions, 
though  the  opinions  often  clashed,  and, 
though  they  were  witty  and  clever,  they 
were  not  superficial.  He  swiftly  saw, 
no  matter  upon  what  they  talked,  that 
each  man  applied  the  correlation  of 
knowledge  and  had  also  a  deep-seated 
and  unified  conception  of  society  and  the 
Cosmos.  Nobody  manufactured  their 
opinions  for  them,  they  were  all  rebels  of 
one  variety  or  another,  and  their  lips 
were  strangers  to  platitudes.  Never  had 
Martin,  at  the  Morses,  heard  so  amazing 
a  range  of  topics  discussed.  There 
seemed  no  limit  save  time  to  the  things 
they  were  alive  to.  The  talk  wandered 
from  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  new  book 
to  Shaw's  latest  play,  through  the  future 
of  the  drama  to  reminiscences  of  Nat 
Goodwin.  They  appreciated  or  sneered 
at  the  morning  editorials,  jumped  from 
labor  conditions  in  New  Zealand  to 
Henry  James  and  Brander  Matthews, 
passed  on  to  the  German  designs  in  the 
Far  East  and  the  economic  aspect  of  the 
Yellow  Peril,  wrangled  over  the  German 
elections  and  Bebel's  last  speech,  and 
settled  down  to  local  politics,  the  latest 
plans  and  scandals  in  the  union  labor 
party  administration,  and  the  wires  that 
were  pulled  to  bring  about  the  Coast 
Seamen's  strike.  Martin  was  struck  by 
the  inside  knowledge  they  possessed. 
They  knew  what  was  never  printed  in 
the  newspapers — the  wires  and  strings 
and  the  hidden  hands  that  made  the  pup- 
pets dance.  To  Martin's  surprise,  the 
girl,  Mary,  joined  in  the  conversation, 
displaying  an  intelligence  he  had  never 
encountered  in  the  few  women  he  had 
met.  They  talked  together  on  Swin- 
burne and  Rosetti,  after  which  she  led 
him  beyond  his  depth  into  the  by-paths 
of  French  literature.  His  revenge  came 
when  she  defended  Maeterlinck  and  he 
brought  into  action  the  carefully  thought- 
out  thesis  of  "The  Shame  of  the  Sun." 

Several  other  men  had  dropped  in,  and 
the  air  was  thick  with  tobacco  smoke, 
when  Brissenden  waved  the  red  flag. 
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"Here 's  fresh  meat  for  your  axe, 
Kreis,"  he  said;  " — a  rose-white  youth 
with  the  ardor  of  a  lover  for  Herbert 
Spencer.  Make  a  HaeckeHte  of  him 
— if  you  can." 

Kreis  seemed  to  wake  up  and  flash 
like  some  metallic  magnetic  thing,  while 
Norton  looked  at  Martin  sympathetic- 
ally, with  a  sweet,  girlish  smile,  as  much 
as  to  say  that  he  would  be  amply  pro- 
tected. 

Kreis  began  directly  on  Martin,  but 
sten  by  step  Norton  interfered,  until  he 
and  Kreis  were  off  and  away  in  a  per- 
sonal battle.  Martin  listened  and  fain 
would  have  rubbed  his  eyes.  It  was  im- 
possible that  this  should  be,  much  less 
in  the  labor  ghetto  south  of  Market.  The 
books  were  alive  in  these  men.  They 
talked  with  fire  and  enthusiasm,  the  in- 
tellectual stimulant  stirring  them  as  he 
had  seen  drink  and  anger  stir  other  men. 
What  he  heard  was  no  longer  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  dry,  printed  word,  written 
by  half-mythical  demi-gods  like  Kant 
and  Spencer.  It  was  living  philosophy, 
with  warm,  red  blood,  incarnated  in 
these  two  men  till  its  very  features 
worked  with  excitement.  Now  and 
again  other  men  joined  in,  and  all  fol- 
lowed the  discussion  with  cigarettes 
going  out  in  their  hands  and  with  alert, 
intent  faces. 

Idealism  had  never  attracted  Martin, 
but  the  exposition  it  now  received  at  the 
hands  of  Norton  was  a  revelation.  The 
logical  plausibility  of  it  that  made  an 
appeal  to  his  intellect,  seemed  missed  by 
Kreis  and  Hamilton,  who  sneered  at 
Norton  as  a  metaphysician,  and  who, 
in  turn,  sneered  back  at  them  as  meta- 
physicians. Phenomenon  and  noumenon 
were  bandied  back  and  forth.  They 
charged  him  with  attempting  to  explain 
consciousness  by  its^f.  He  charged 
them  with  word- jugglery,  with  reason- 
ing from  words  to  theory  instead  of 
from  facts  to  theory.  At  this  they  were 
aghast.  It  was  the  cardinal  tenet  of 
their  mode  of  reasoning  to  start  with 
facts  and  to  give  names  to  the  facts. 

When  Norton  wandered  into  the  in- 
tricacies of  Kant,  Kreis  reminded  him 
that  all  good  little  German  philosophies 
when  they  died  went  to  Oxford.    A  little 


later  Norton  reminded  them  of  Hamil- 
ton's Law  of  Parsimony,  the  application 
of  which  they  immediately  claimed  for 
every  reasoning  process  of  theirs.  And 
Martin  hugged  his  knees  and  exulted  in 
it  all.  But  Norton  was  no  Spencerian, 
and  he,  too,  strove  for  Martin's  philo- 
sophic soul,  talking  as  much  at  him  as  to 
his  two  opponents. 

"You  know  Berkeley  has  never  been 
answered,"  he  said,  looking  directly  at 
Martin.  "Herbert  Spencer  came  the  near- 
est, which  was  not  very  near.  Even  the 
staunchest  of  Spencer's  followers  will 
not  go  farther.  I  was  reading  an  essay 
of  Saleeby's  the  other  day,  and  the  best 
Saleeby  could  say  was  that  Herbert  Spen- 
cer nearly  succeeded  in  answering 
Berkeley." 

"You  know  what  Hume  said?"  Ham- 
ilton asked.  Norton  nodded,  but  Hamil- 
ton gave  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest. 
"He  said  that  Berkeley's  arguments  ad- 
mit of  no  answer  and  produce  no  con- 
viction." 

"In  his,  Hume's,  mind,"  was  the  reply. 
"And  Hume's  mind  was  the  same  as 
yours,  with  this  difference :  he  was  wise 
enough  to  admit  that  there  was  no  an- 
swering Berkeley." 

Norton  was  sensitive  and  excitable, 
though  he  never  lost  his  head,  while 
Kreis  and  Hamilton  were  like  a  pair  of 
cold-blooded  savages,  seeking  out  tender 
places  to  prod  and  poke.  As  the  even- 
ing grew  late,  Norton,  smarting  under 
the  repeated  charges  of  being  a  meta- 
physician, clutching  his  chair  to  keep 
from  jumping  to  his  feet,  his  gray  eyes 
snapping  and  his  girlish  face  grown 
harsh  and  sure,  made  a  grand  attack 
upon  their  position. 

"All  right,  you  Haeckelites,  I  may 
reason  like  a  medicine  man,  but  pray 
how  do  you  reason?  You  have  nothing 
to  stand  on,  you  unscientific  dogmatists 
with  your  positive  science  which  you  are 
always  lugging  about  into  places  it  has 
no  right  to  be.  Long  before  the  school 
of  materialistic  monism  arose,  the 
ground  was  removed  so  that  there  could 
be  no  foundation.  Locke  was  the  man, 
John  Locke.  Two  hundred  years  ago — 
more  than  that,  even — in  his  'Essay  Con- 
cerning the  Human  Understanding,'  he 
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proved  the  non-existence  of  innate  ideas. 
The  best  of  it  is  that  that  is  precisely 
what  you  claim.  Tonight,  again  and 
again,  you  have  asserted  the  non-exist- 
ence of  innate  ideas. 

"And  what  does  that  mean  ?  It  means 
that  you  can  never  know  ultimate  reality. 
Your  brains  are  empty  when  you  are 
born.  Appearances,  or  phenomena,  are 
all  the  content  your  minds  can  receive 
from  your  five  senses.  Then  noumena, 
which  are  not  in  your  minds  when  you 
are  born,  have  no  way  of  getting  in — " 

"I  deny — "  Kreis  interrupted. 

"You  wait  till  I  'm  done,"  Norton 
shouted.  You  can  know  only  that 
much  of  the  play  and  interplay  of  force 
and  matter  as  impinges  in  one  way  or 
another  on  your  senses.  You  see,  I  am 
willing  to  admit,  for  the  sake  of  the  ar- 
gument, that  matter  exists;  and  what  I 
am  about  to  do  is  to  efface  you  by  your 
own  argument.  I  cant  do  it  any  other 
way,  for  you  both  are  congenitally  un- 
able to  understand  a  philosophic  abstrac- 
tion. 

"And  now,  what  do  you  know  of  mat- 
ter, according  to  your  own  positive 
science?  You  know  it  only  by  its  phe- 
nomena, its  appearances.  You  are  aware 
only  of  its  changes,  or  of  such  changes  in 
it  that  cause  changes  in  your  conscious- 
ness. Positive  science  deals  only  with 
phenomena,  yet  you  are  foolish  enough 
to  strive  to* be  ontologists  and  to  deal 
with  noumena.  Yet,  by  the  very  defi- 
nition of  positive  science,  science  is  con- 
cerned only  with  appearances.  As  some- 
body has  said,  phenomenal  knowledge 
cannot  transcend  phenomena. 

"You   cannot   answer   Berkeley,   even 


if  you  have  annihilated  Kant,  and  yet, 
perforce,  you  assume  that  Berkeley  is 
wrong  when  you  affirm  that  science 
proves  the  non-existence  of  God,  or,  as 
much  to  the  point,  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter. You  know  I  granted  the  reality  of 
matter  only  in  order  to  make  myself 
intelligible  to  your  understanding.  Be 
positive  scientists  if  you  please;  but  on- 
tology has  no  place  in  positive  science,  so 
leave  it  alone.  Spencer  is  right  in  his 
agnosticism,  but  if  Spencer — " 

But  it  was  time  to  catch  the  last  ferry 
boat  for  Oakland,  and  Brissenden  and 
Martin  slipped  out,  leaving  Norton  still 
talking  and  Kreis  and  Hamilton  waiting 
to  pounce  on  him  like  a  pair  of  hounds 
as  soon  as  he  finished. 

"You  have  given  me  a  glimpse  of 
fairyland,"  Martin  said,  on  the  ferry 
boat.  "It  makes  life  worth  while  to  meet 
people  like  that.  My  mind  is  all  worked 
up.  I  never  appreciated  idealism  before. 
Yet  I  cant  accept  it.  I  know  that  I  shall 
always  be  a  realist.  I  am  so  made,  I 
guess.  But  I  'd  like  to  have  made  a  re- 
ply to  Kreis  and  Hamilton,  and  I  think 
I  'd  have  had  a  word  or  two  for  Norton. 
I  did  n't  see  that  Spencer  was  damaged 
any.  I  'm  as  excited  as  a  child  on  its 
first  visit  to  the  circus.  I  see  I  must 
read  up  some  more.  I  am  going  to  get 
hold  of  Saleeby,  I  will  think  Spencer  is 
unassailable,  and  next  time  I'm  going  to 
take  a  hand  myself." 

But  Brissenden,  breathing  painfully, 
had  dropped  off  to  sleep,  his  chin  buried 
in  a  scarf  and  resting  on  his  sunken 
chest,  his  body  wrapped  in  the  long  over- 
coat and  shaking  to  the  vibration  of  the 
propellers. 


To  be  continued. 


The  Defiance  of  the  Seals 


By  Robert  Dunn 


}HE  North  Pacific,  like  the 
South,  has  its  lonely 
islands  and  small  traders 
— half  vagabonds,  half 
outcasts.  But  in  the 
North,  not  coral  and 
palm,  nor  pearls  and  copra  lure  them; 
rather  the  sea-otter  and  seal,  magic  fog 
and  icy  gale.  There  the  Aleutian  Islands 
reach  like  a  limp  bow-string  from  Alaska 
to  Siberia,  closing  Bering  Sea  within 
their  moss  and  snows ;  and  in  its  center, 
the  forbidden  seal  rookeries. 

Specks  of  wreckage  floated  toward  the 
dunes  of  Unimak  Island :  what  remained 
of  the  schooner  Moko  Maru,  of  Hako- 
date, Japan.  A  trail  of  smoke  against 
the  white  spire  of  the  Shishaldin  volcano 
marked  the  revenue  cutter  Python,  Cap- 
tain Bayles,  steaming  south  to  Unalaska 
with  fourteen  oriental  prisoners,  poach- 
ers. 

He  had  caught  the  Moko  raiding  the 
Koloff  rookery  on  St.  George,  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  and  just  cut  her  amid- 
ships, after  five  days'  dodging  through 
the  fickle  fog.  The  loot  had  been  lying 
visible  on  the  schooner  when  it  had 
closed  in  thick  the  night  off  the  Amak 
rocks,  and  on  clearing  two  days  after 
the  pelts  had  vanished.  The  Japs  had 
not  stowed  them  in  their  hold,  for  while 
gathering  in  her  prisoners,  the  Python 
had  not  picked  up  a  single  skin. 

"Bayles  run  them  down  a-purpose.  He 
clean  got  mad  when  he  saw  the  seals 
gone,"  said  Mike  Asoff,  aboard  the  re- 
maining ship  visible  on  the  tarnished  sea, 
his  ten-ton  coaster,  Beluga.  "Th'  old 
pirate's  done  it  before  to  poachers,  and 
said  they  beached  themselves." 

Ephim,  his  half-breed  son,  turned  the 
cabin  stove-pipe  to  catch  the  wind.  "I 
believe  the  Japs  sneaked  behind  Amak, 
or  into  Nelson  lagoon,  and  stowed  them 


pelts  there,"  he  said.  "Bayles  ain't 
picked  up  half  the  yeller  bellies.  But 
let  them  drown  !  Two  years  now  they  've 
swep'  down  here  from  Asia,  raising  hell. 
Why  shouldn't  we  kill  seals  now? 
What 's  they  for,  if  not  for  us  that  has  to 
live  off  these  waters?  Nothin 's  done  to 
the  Japs  for  poaching.  The  last  lot  got 
only  two  months'  jail  in  Valdez." 

The  father  shook  his  head.  He  was  a 
small,  clean-shaven,  yellow  man,  with 
great  bulges  of  white  eyebrows,  and 
cheeks  seamed  so  deeply  that  the  lines 
appeared  to  be  scars.  "We  know  the 
law  's  unjust  to  us,  all  wrong,"  said  he, 
slowly.  "But  I,  nor  you,  wont  start  to 
break  it  now.  God  knows  the  living  we 
get  is  small  enough,  but  it 's  always  kep' 
us  going,  boy.'  Take  seals  and  we  lose 
the  schooner.  It 's  life  and  death  to  us." 
Wrecker  and  beach-comber  that  he  was, 
Mikhael  Asoff  had  never  poached.  It 
was  a  matter  of  pride  with  him.  He  was 
trusted  throughout  the  archipelago. 

"Your  honesty  has  kep'  us  paupers, 
dad,"  said  the  son.  "What 's  trading 
flour  for  two-dollar  fox  pelts  down  the 
islands!"  he  scorned  with  flashing  eyes. 
"Put  me  down  on  one  of  them  rookeries, 
and  see  me  club  the  bulls.  I  '11  take  any 
chance  a  Jap  does.  Put  you  with  me, 
and  I  'd  see  you  club  them,  too." 

Ephim  sprang  to  his  feet  as  he  spoke. 
Unlike  his  father,  he  was  very  tall  and 
slim.  His  dark  eyes  had  a  sort  of  spec- 
tral penetration.  That,  with  his  high 
forehead,  showed  the  whiteman  in  him; 
but  his  satiny  skin,  the  flattish  nose  and 
podlike  mouth,  were  the  native  Aleut's. 

"Look  a'  this!"  he  shouted. 

A  shock  ran  along  the  schooner's  stem. 
The  pair  dashed  forward,  to  look  down 
upon  a  human  figure  standing  on  a  clus- 
ter of  the  Moko's  timbers,  grasping  the 
wire  foot-rope  of  the  bowsprit. 
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"One  of  them  fellers,"  breathed  the 
old  man.    "What  '11  we  do  with  him  ?" 

"Push  him  back,"  said  the  half-breed, 
staring  sullenly. 

But  before  either  stirred,  the  bullet- 
headed  castaway  had  swung  himself 
upon  the  rope,  and  in  his  socks  with  a 
cot  for  every  toe,  slid  toward  them  like 
an  acrobat.  His  blue  blouse  telescoped 
over  his  head  as  he  landed  lightly  on 
deck.  He  grinned,  and  shivering  as  he 
was  with  the  icy  water,  all  but  touched 
the  planks  in  an  exaggerated  bow. 

Ephim  met  him  defiantly,  but  his 
father  interposed.  "We  ain't  hurting 
you — yet,"  he  said.  "We  dry  off  and 
feed  any  shipwreck.  We  treat  all  alike, 
though  they  're  yeller  as  rotted  salmon." 

"See  'f  he  talks  English,"  said  Ephim 
doggedly  at  the  tiller,  as  they  entered  the 
hatch. 

"Me  speak — ver'  littl',"  at  once  volun- 
teered the  castaway. 

"Hey  ?  Then  ye  ken  know  what  yer  in 
for,"  exclaimed  the  old  man.  "Bayles  '11 
have  a  bounty  on  you  fellers.  Put  about, 
boy,  for  Unalaska.  We  take  him  there," 
he  ordered  Ephim,  who  -obeyed. 

The  wind  was  southeast,  Unalaska  lay 
southwest,  so  the  course  was  an  easy 
reach  on  the  port  tack.  Ephim  listened 
a  while  to  his  father,  putting  the  fear  of 
death  into  the  Oriental  for  all  his  coun- 
trymen's late  crimes.  Suddenly  the  half- 
breed's  lips  parted  in  a  wily,  animal 
smile.  An  idea  had  dawned  in  him.  At 
length  he  heard  the  teapot  rattle,  and  the 
old  man  say,  "We  followed  you  all  the 
way  from  St.  George,  and  ain't  slep  for 
three  days.  I  'm  petered  out,  and  turn- 
ing in."  Ephim's  face  lighted  curiously 
at  the  words. 

The  castaway  emerged  through  the 
hatch,  rigged  in  jumpers  twice  too  big 
for  him  and  ravening  a  mouthful  of 
bread.  He  squatted  at  Ephim's  side. 
The  two  had  swapped  looks — the  Jap's 
face  was  now  as  hard  as  the  half-breed's 
had  been ;  and  soon,  as  an  easeful  snore 
issued  from  the  cabin,  Ephim  turned  to 
him  with  a  smile. 

"What 's  your  name?  Call  you'self  ?" 
he  said,  sharply. 

"Nakamura,"  answered  the  Jap.  "Nak- 
amura." 


"And  you  can  sail  a  boat  ?"  He  did  n't 
wait  for  an  answer.  "You  bet  you  can. 
You  Japs  is  the  very  devil  at  it." 

"Yes,  I  sail,"  said  Nakamura,  matter- 
of-factly. 

"Good!"  said  Ephim,  eagerly,  and 
lapsed  into  silence. 

The  sky  was  darkening .  The  sun 
melted  a  vermillion  way  through  cloud 
continents  of  smothered  silver.  From 
baleful  clouds  in  the  south,  ragged  shreds 
detached  themselves,  whirling  swiftly 
toward  the  schooner.  Mount  Shishaldin 
pierced  a  whitish  blur,  into  gloom.  Ephim 
knew  the  warning — of  the  fierce  south- 
east gale.  He  pressed  his  lean  frame 
against  the  tiller.  The  wake  gurgled 
hungrily.  He  yawned.  He,  too,  was 
weary. 

Then  he  leaned  forward  and  began 
speaking  down  the  hatch,  but  so  softly 
it  could  not  rouse  his  father.  "Your 
honesty  cant  hinder  me  now,"  he  mut- 
tered. "I  put  a  catch  of  seals  before  you, 
jest  the  spelts,  dead  ones  that  we  ain  't 
clubbed,  and  so  have  vi'lated  no  law. 
You  pass  them  by?  I  guess  not.  And 
now  you  cant." 

He  turned  to  Nakamura.  "Bring  her 
into  the  wind  and  come  about,"  he  or- 
dered, yielding  him  the  tiller.  "Lemme 
see  you."  The  Jap  did  so,  and  deftly. 
Flapping  sails,  creaking  cleats,  the 
change  of  list — none  interrupted  the 
snores  down  the  hatch.  "Quarter  her. 
Point  nor'east.  There — "  he  whispered 
exultingly. 

The  Beluga  now  headed  in  exactly  the 
direction  opposite  to  Unalaska.  "Amak's 
dead  ahead,"  said  Ephim.  "Now,  here  's 
your  job.  You  steer  there  and  show  us 
the  pelts.  We  '11  whack  up  a  share  with 
you,  and  put  you  ashore  anywheres  you 
say.  It 's  bad  business  if  we  're  caught, 
but  I  guess  you  're  used  to  that.  You 
hid  them  seals  near  Amak,  did  n't  you?" 

The  Oriental  nodded  blankly.  "Yes. 
On  Amak,"  he  said, 

"I  'm  turning  in,"  went  on  the  half- 
breed.  "She  's  going  to  blow  harder  from 
the  sou'east.  Wake  me  to  reef.  Keep 
this  course  all  night,  and  no  tricks,  now. 
We  oughter  be  off  Amak  by  daylight, 
and  if  we  ain't — it  *s  overside  you  go." 

He   vanished   down   the   hatch.     The 
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castaway's  lips  parted,  and  a  curious 
smile  lit  his  slant  features.  It  was  nei- 
ther of  surprise  nor  cupidity, — but  cyn- 
ical, as  when  a  wise  servant  perceives 
iniquity  in  his  master. 

II. 

Fog  and  darkness  closed  in  with  an 
ebon  obscurity.  The  binnacle  light,  a 
plain  kerosene  lamp,  cast  a  cone  of 
smothered  paleness  into  the  poacher's 
face,  which  had  set  into  a  Buddha-like 
image  of  abstraction.  Sail  and  bobstay 
grew  moist  with  a  soft,  globular  rime, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  schooner  rode 
the  even  seas,  swishing  sleepily. 

All  at  once  the  Jap's  face  became  alert, 
and  he  leaned  forward,  rigid.  Ephim's 
snores  began  to  mingle  with  his  father's. 
He  had  been  waiting  for  that.  He 
reached  for  the  main  sheet,  and  unwound 
it  stealthily;  inch  by  inch  he  let  out  sail, 
so  not  a  pulley  creaked.  The  schooner, 
sailing  freer,  gradually  changed  her 
course  to  north. 

But  he  had  reckoned  falsely.  "Keep 
her  up!"  came  the  half-breed's  shout 
from  below.  The  leveling  of  her  bot- 
tom— something — had  waked  him. 

"Lapin,  Cape  right  here,"  replied 
Nakamura,  quietly.     "Bad  tide." 

True,  Cape  Lapin  extended  west  from 
Unimak.  Ephim  knew  that  the  sheet 
might  have  to  be  eased  to  turn  it,  should 
the  tide  carry  the  schooner  toward  land ; 
but  as  a  fact  the  ebb  would  be  bearing 
from  it.  Yet  the  Jap's  answer  seemed  to 
satisfy  him.  "Point  her  up,  soon  as  the 
last  dune  is  abeam,"  he  directed,  reset- 
tUng  in  his  bunk. 

Not  a  dune,  no  land,  was  in  sight ;  any 
a  ship's  length  away  would  have  been 
invisible  through  the  mist.  The  success 
of  his  lie  gave  Nakamura  confidence. 
He  had  bluffed  the  foreign  devil — but  he 
had  nearly  been  caught.  He  would  wait 
before  executing  his  more  dangerous, 
final  play :  to  run  northwest,  straight  be- 
fore the  wind. 

Hours  passed.  The  bronze  of  his  fea- 
tures peered  through  the  lamplight  upon 
the  strange  lettering  of  the  compass  card. 
Midnight  came,  when  to  the  stolidest  be- 
ings this  planet  may  seem  unstable.  The 
competing  snores  below  sank  into  the 
rhythmic  sub-bass  of  deep  sleep. 


At  last  he  reached  furtively  for  the 
cleats ;  let  out  the  sails  inch  by  inch  until 
the  schooner  pointed  almost  northwest. 
To  carry  out  his  plan  he  had  to  jibe.  He 
knew  that  the  creak  of  the  pulleys  as  the 
boom  swung  over  would  rouse  the  dead. 
But  he  had  cast  his  die.  The  mainsail 
flapped.  Luckily,  the  wind  remained 
light.  He  pulled  the  sheets  gently,  and 
the  sails  plunged  past  overhead  with  a 
crashing  wrench. 

Ephim's  eyes — yet  heavy  with  sleep — 
shone  in  the  hatchway;  but  Nakamura 
cut  off  his  invective  with,  "See !  Wreck. 
Piece  Moko,"  pointing  into  the  boiling 
wake.    "Jibe,  not  to  hit  him." 

His  strange  gods  must  have  been  near 
and  favoring  him,  for  at  that  moment  a 
great  mass  of  kelp  plunged  to  port  past 
the  schooner.  Ephim  saw  it  disappear 
into  the  darkness,  and  all  he  said  was — 

"Jibe  back,  then,  d — n  you,  before  she 
blows  harder." 

"Was  jibe  back.  Have  jibe  before, 
for  'nother  piece  wreck.  You  sleep 
then." 

Any  whiteman's  heart  would  have 
been  in  his  mouth  at  such  a  crisis.  One 
glance  from  the  hatch  would  have 
showed  Ephim  the  sails  hanging  to  star- 
board,— the  wrong  side  for  reaching  to 
Amak.  But  the  Oriental  betrayed  not 
the  least  tension,  and  the  half-breed  sank 
into  the  dark  cabin. 

As  Ephim  had  tricked  his  father,  so 
Nakamura  had  deceived  both.  He  had 
stolen  the  whitemen's  schooner  under 
their  very  eyes,  with  them  aboard.  For 
long  hours  again  he  faced  the  binnacle 
gleam,  but  with  never  even  a  flush  of 
triumph  on  his  face. 

So  northwest  the  Beluga  plunged,  to- 
ward the  seal  islands,  the  Pribilof  rook- 
eries,— the  forbidden  ground  of  the 
North,  the  contention  of  nations;  circled 
by  the  cutters  of  the  seal  patrol — two  for 
America,  one  for  England;  guarded  by 
armed  Aleuts,  sentried  by  signal  tele- 
phones on  the  cliffs.  If  by  dawn  he 
might  put  them  east  of  him,  so  that 
when  his  captors  awoke,  he  could  head 
northeast,  apparently  toward  Amak,  and 
his  trick  not  be  discovered  till  land  were 
sighted!  Then,  once  ashore, — he  had 
sized  up  Ephim  from  his  words  to  his 
sleeping  father.    He  could  make  a  double 
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haul,  return  next  year  for  the  pelts  al- 
ready hidden.  Why  share  them  now 
with  these  white  pirates?  There  was 
his  desperate  scheme. 

At  dawn  the  fog  thinned,  and  the 
horizon  was  rimmed  with  a  wasted  scar- 
let. The  bad  omen  at  once  brought  its 
blasts  and  "woolies."  He  would  have  to 
reef,  and  heaving  to  for  that  must  wake 
the  sleepers.  Once  up  in  the  wind,  for  a 
while  he  might  not  be  suspected;  but 
they  would  stay  on  deck,  head  northeast ; 
would  never  make  the  rookery;  not 
reaching  Amak,  they  would  find  him  out, 
and  then — but  it  was  heave  to,  or 
swamp.  A  swell  broke  over  the  deck. 
He  swung  the  rudder  hard  a-port,  dishes 
crashed  across  the  stove,  and  the 
schooner  sprang  up  into  the  gale  with 
wild  commotion. 

"Reef !"  he  called  down  the  hatch,  but 
Ephim  and  his  father  were  at  the  points 
before  the  word  left  his  lips.  Working 
n'mbly,  they  called  to  him  to  hold  her  up 
with  the  jib.  Then  suddenly  Mike 
Asoff's  hands  dropped  to  his  sides,  and 
he  stood  as  if  petrified,  staring  over  the 
stern  northwest.  There  a  cloudy  blur, 
edged  darkly,  attested  land! 

"The'  can't  be  land  there,  'f  this 
kind's  kep'  northeast,"  burst  out  the  old 
man,  dashingr  to  the  compass —  "An'  it 
has." 

"Amak,  there,"  said  Nakamura  quiet- 
ly. But  he  knew  the  lie  was  useless.  By 
no  chance  under  the  sun,  even  had  he 
kept  faith  with  Ephim,  could  Amak  now 
lie  northwest.  The  half-breed  was  on 
him  in  the  second.  The  Jap  might  have 
smiled  at  his  oaths  and  accusations  of 
treachery,  but  he  could  not  repudiate  his 
race's  code,  that  holds  flesh  violence  the 
deadliest  insult.  The  half-breed  had 
struck  him.  Nakamura  sprang  like  a 
wounded  puma.  Ephim  lithe  and  power- 
ful, the  Oriental  quick  and  agile,  the  two 
struggled  there  among  the  wracking 
seas.  The  old  man,  forced  to  the  tiller, 
soon  saw  his  son  being  worsted.  He 
sprang  to  his  aid,  seizing  the  first 
weapon  at  hand, — a  steel  chisel  lying  on 
deck.  The  Jap  was  covering  Ephim's 
prostrate  body,  and  with  an  arm  twist 
about  his  neck,  bent  his  head  in  upon  his 
chest. 


Instantly  the  schooner  had  swung  off 
the  wind,  and  with  the  seas  breaking 
over  her  was  swamping.  Knowing  the 
danger,  the  father  caught  the  sheet  to 
lower  the  peak,  before  dealing  a  blow.  In 
doing  so,  he  dropped  his  weapon.  Naka- 
mura, revenged,  having  worsted  his  ad- 
versary, relaxed  his  hold.  In  their  anger 
and  fear  speech  was  beyond  them  all.  To 
save  the  ship,  too,  Ephim  sprang  to  the 
tiller.  The  Jap  caught  sight  of  the  chisel 
at  his  feet.  He  stared  at  it  a  minute, — 
he  of  that  race  that  fashions  all  our 
genius  to  its  daring  ends.  The  idea  took 
him.  He  picked  up  the  steel  thing,  and 
reaching  a  hand  into  the  hatch,  around 
the  binnacle  lamp,  carefully  dropped  it 
between  the  compass  and  the  wall  of  its 
shelf. 

Instantly  the  needle  swung — swung 
through  just  a  quarter  of  the  circumfer- 
ence, and  to  the  west.  The  point  marked 
as  east  on  the  card,  now  pointed  north. 
This  marked  the  land  sighted  to  the 
northeast.  All  might  yet  be  saved. 
Ephim  might  think  that  it  was  Amak, 
after  all. 

Then  he  tumbled  into  the  hatch,  feign- 
ing unconsciousness.  He  heard  the  fath- 
er and  son  return  from  forward.  They 
looked  at  him,  and  Ephim  said,  "I  guess 
I  done  him  bad.  Over  with  him  now,  or 
shall  we  wait  till  he  comes  to,  an'  make 
drownin'  a  pleasure  to  him?" 

"Better  tie  him,  anyhow,  for  now," 
said  his  father,  taking  the  tiller. 

The  Oriental  yielded.  There  was  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  With  the  rope  cutting  his 
wrists,  they  threw  him  upon  the  board 
between  their  two  bunks,  and  left  him. 
They  looked  at  the  compass,  "D — n,  if 
the  wind  aint  shifted,"  said  the  son. 
"She  's  hauled  sou'west." 

"No!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  bewil- 
dered. "It 's  some  trick  of  the  Jap's." 
They  shook  the  box.  At  last  Ephim  said, 
"That 's  right.  We  be'n  a  half-hour 
reefin'.  Wind  jumps  around  quick  this 
coast.    That 's  Amak,  all  right." 

"Amak?  What  d'  you  mean?"  asked 
Mike  Asoff. 

For  minutes,  the  eyes  of  father  and 
son  met  in  silence. 

Then  the  half-breed  confessed  his  du- 
plicity.   They  hadn  't  killed  the  seals,  he 
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argued;  by  taking  them  they  broke  no 
law.  He  pleaded.  Anyway  a  landing 
must  be  made,  as  they  were  out  of  water. 
"We  '11  make  the  thief  show  'em  to  us 
yet,"  he  ended. 

"You  're  as  yeller  as  that  pirate,"  burst 
out  the  old  man.  "No,  by  God!  Not  a 
skin  '11  we  touch.  If  we  need  water,  we 
go  ashore  there,  but  not  a  skin !" 

For  the  first  time  since  the  night  be- 
fore, when  Ephim  had  left  him  at  the 
tiller,  Nakamura  let  his  lips  part, — with 
the  same  smile. 

III. 

The  Beluga  plunged  under  double  reef 
across  the  smoking  seas.  The  fog  lifted 
dark  opal  edges.  Sea-parrots  ducked  red 
heads  in  the  hurtling  swell,  and  a  skinny 
shag  circled  their  poles  with  bat-like  ir- 
resolution. Father  and  son  watched  fix- 
edly the  approaching  landfall,  in  the  sil- 
ence of  men  nearing  an  unfamiliar  coast, 

"No  poacher's  ever  got  away  yet — 
Amak's  high  and  cliffed,  aint  it?"  said 
the  elder  quietly.  "Yonder  's  low. — That 
aint  Amak." 

"So  I  be  'n  thinking,"  said  Ephim 
quickly.  "And  not  the  mainland.  That 's 
all  sand.  Here  's  low  and  rocks.  What 
the  h— 1!— " 

They  saw  a  smooth  beach,  which 
reached  back  across  a  concave  of  black 
rock,  to  an  even  ridge  cut  by  a  V-shaped 
gap.  No  fringe  of  green  salt  grass,  no 
soil  rank  with  lupin ;  it  was  unlike  any 
land  these  corsairs  of  the  bleak  sea  had 
ever  seen. 

"You  see  it,  too  ?"  whispered  Ephim. 

"The  shack  on  the  hills?  Yes — but — 
Sea-lion !    See  'em !" 

The  half-breed  smiled  tensely.  "They 
aint  no  sea-lion,"  he  measured  his  words. 
"They  aint  yeller.    But  brown!" 

Their  eyes  met,  and  they  understood. 

"He  's  took  us  to  the  Seal  Islands,  the 
fiend!"  burst  out  the  old  man.  "I  see 
his  game, — to  get  us  caught." 

But  Ephim  leaned  forward  to  the 
hatch,  and  asked  with  excitement  "What 
rookery  is  it,  you  fool?" 

"All  same.  Koloff,"  came  in  answer 
from  below. 

"  'F  he  wanted  more  pelts  an'  slaugh- 
tering, he  gets  none,"  vowed  the  old  man. 
"He  dont  go  ashore." 


The  wind  was  dropping.  They  were 
but  a  cable's  length  from  the  beach.  They 
could  see  the  dark  bodies  of  the  mam- 
mals, hundreds  of  them,  squirm  here 
and  there  like  titanic  worms.  They  had 
swept  the  breeding  ground  clear  of  all 
vegetation.  Now  and  then  arose  a  gut- 
tural "Moo !"  Sometimes  a  scuttling  dis- 
turbed certain  quarters,  as  the  patriarchs 
charged  upon  the  young  bulls. 

"The  shack's  a  signal  station  to  the 
settlement.  The  telephones  we  hear  of," 
said  Ephim,  breathing  fast.  "You  see 
anyone  up  there?" 

"Hard  lee!"  called  the  old  man,  rising 
to  the  sheet. 

Ephim  interposed.  "You  said  we  'd 
land,  anyway.  We  need  water.  The  's  no 
law  against  that."  The  father  relaxed. 
There  had  been  no  determination  in  his 
order.  Fascinated,  their  eyes  again  dwelt 
on  the  rookery.  "Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  there.  Thousands  and 
thousands !  Mebbe  it 's  a  sight  we  never 
git  again,"  said  Ephim  with  sly  abstrac- 
tion.    "Ready  with  the  hook." 

"You  aint_^a-goin'  alone.     I  could  n't 


trust  you. 

They  brought  the  Beluga  up  into  the 
wind,  dropped  the  anchor,  lowered  the 
dory.  Neither  spoke.  Ephim  ill-con- 
cealed his  excitement.  The  old  man 
worked  with  a  dazed  unwillingness. 

Dexterous  from  long  practice,  the  surf 
cast  them  ashore  without  shipping  a 
drop.  Ephim  started  back  from  the  beach 
on  a  run,  leaving  his  father  to  unload 
the  water-barrel.  He  shouted  for  his 
boy  to  return,  but  Ephim  paid  no  atten- 
tion. "Cuss  him  !"  breathed  Mike  Asoff, 
but  following  after  to  the  edge  of  the 
herd.  They  came  upon  three  of  the 
great,  oblate  creatures,  pug-faced,  with 
fur  ruffled  and  sandy,  scraping  their 
webbed  and  shrivelled  flippers  upon  a 
black  ledge.  A  queer,  cow-barn  smell 
filled  the  air.  Two  they  recognized  as 
bulls,  would  menace  and  bump  one  an- 
other, then  lurch  amorously  to  the  young 
cow,  who  dodged  coyly.  It  was  most 
human. 

They  stood  rooted,  entranced,  as  only 
men  can  be  whose  whole  existence  has 
been  not  unlike  the  lives  of  such  wild 
beings.  Then  their  eyes  wandered  out 
over  the  innumerable  herd,  and  both  faces 
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lit  strangely,  animally,  with  a  sort  of 
hungering  desire. 

A  bleached  root  of  driftwood,  fash- 
ioned into  a  bulbous  club,  lay  at  their 
feet.  "It 's  what  they  use  to  kill  them," 
said  Ephim,  trembling  with  excitement. 
He  raised  the  root  in  his  unstable  hand. 

"Dont — dont  you  touch  it,"  warned 
Mike  Asoff. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  half-breed's  fin- 
gers gripped  the  root,  than  he  laughed 
outright.  His  father  reached  to  stay  his 
arm,  yet  too  late.  Ephim  let  out  a  tor- 
rent of  oaths,  and  the  club  fell  on  a  seal 
with  a  chug  and  sputter  of  warm  blood. 

The  two  men  faced  each  other.  Ephim 
held  off  his  father  with  the  weapon.  He 
made  an  effort  to  control  himself.  He 
aimed  his  words  with  persuasion.  They 
were  on  the  islands,  had  killed  a  seal, 
violated  the  law,  anyway ;  it  was  as  bad 
to  kill  one  as  a  hundred.  Why  not  make 
a  good  job  of  it  ?  "We  '11  hit  for  Siberia. 
We  ken  make  it.  That  was  the  Jap's 
trick,"  he  rattled  on.  "You  never  give 
me  any  chance,  dad,  to  make  money,  to 
quit  this  dog's  life  an'  see  the  world. 
We  '11  be  rich.  No  more  winter  cruises, 
grubstaking  fox-hunters,  freezin'  to  the 
tiller,  casting  a  hook  that 's  more  ice 
then  iron  in  the  surf  off  Atka  village. — 
I  'm  a  native,  an'  we  first  come  to  these 
islands  for  the  furs.  Without  them 's 
death.  It 's  our  country.  We  're  the  only 
folks  can  make  a  living  here,  and  they  're 
ours  by  right.  An'  the  law  keeps  us  from 
what  we  was  meant  to  have,  only  to 
make  the  rich  richer,  for  them  greedy 
companies.  And  the  Japs  take  them!" 
he  ended  with  final  scorn  and  fury,  for 
the  sight  of  blood,  the  thirst  for  slaugh- 
ter, had  worked  him  up  terribly. 

Mike  Asoff  tried  to  answer,  but  broke 
down.  Tears  filled  his  blue  eyes  as  he 
spoke.  They  could  never  reach  the  Asia 
shore.  All  his  life  he  had  kept  faith  with 
the  revenue  cutters.  He  had  promised 
Ephim's  mother  on  her  death-bed  that  her 
son  should  lead  his  own  honorable  life. 

It  was  ineffectual.  Ephim  breathed 
out  truculently,  and  the  club  fell  upon  the 
other  bull,  upon  the  cow.  Instinctively, 
the  whole  vast  herd  seemed  to  feel  what 
was  afoot.  A  blind,  eddying  motion, 
more  a  rumble  than  a  roar,  arose  from 


the  hundreds  around  them,  the  defiance 
of  the  strong,  brute  world,  attacked  by 
the  enemy  man  in  its  stronghold — here  in 
its  ages-owned  home,  where  it  was  omni- 
potent, and  no  other  living  things  could 
be.  Such  a  challenge  arouses  fury  in 
any  man ;  in  men  for  whom  possession 
of  such  brutes  solves  all  the  bitter  fight 
for  existence,  it  is  overpowering. 

Ephim  responded  to  the  hilt.  The 
musty  fetor  of  blood  dilated  his  nostrils. 
He  dashed  into  the  middle  of  the  herd, 
intoxicated  with  the  fret  and  cupidity  of 
slaughter.  "Come  on !  Come  on !"  he 
shouted  to  his  father,  brandishing  the 
club,  hitting  right  and  left,  as  the  terri- 
fied, impotent  mammals,  roaring  in  help- 
less rage,  rolled  away  from  him. 

Mike  Asoff,  too,  had  been  born  into 
the  struggle  of  the  wild.  No  passion 
that  now  stirred  Ephim, — the  brutes'  de- 
fiance, the  reek  of  livid  flesh, — could  find 
him  cold.  Suddenly  the  past  was  blotted 
out, — long,  sea-buffeted,  honorable  years, 
tenacious  pride,  his  vows  and  all.  Only 
Ephim's  specious  pleas  remained  in  the 
midst  of  red  that  he  could  not  tear  from 
before  his  eyes.  He  looked  for  no  club. 
He  seized  a  stone  and  followed  his  son. 

Fierce  and  sudden  as  was  their  impulse 
to  ravish,  so  was  it  spent.  Yet  the  mas- 
sacre kept  up  for  near  an  hour.  They 
were  no  judges  of  time.  Only  the  image 
of  this  bull,  that  pelt,  the  mortal  spot  be- 
hind those  mute  eyes ;  vigor,  brute  force, 
possessed  them, — a  delirious  luxury  in 
smothering  the  beasts'  challenge,  a  sort 
of  sadism.  They  stumbled  among  the 
carcasses  of  the  Japs'  killing,  smooth 
white  mummies  over  which  the  living 
crawled  callously.  The  reaction  came  as 
quickly  as  the  frenzy.  It  shocked  them 
each,  like  men  dowered  suddenly  with  in- 
estimable treasure,  —  that  they  had 
enough.  But  the  work  was  not  half  done. 
Killing  was  easy  sport ;  but  the  skinning, 
dexterous  as  they  were,  would  take  long 
hours. 

They  began  it  instinctively,  saying 
never  a  word.  They  worked  like  de- 
mons. Over  a  calm  sea,  the  fog  was 
closing  in  again,  but  they  did  not  see  it. 
It  grew  late,  but  they  felt  no  hunger.  At 
last,  as  their  job  ncared  its  end,  they 
began  glancing  toward  the  frame  hut  on 
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the  hill.  They  lugged  the  skins  to  the 
beach  and  piled  them  there.  They 
exulted  in  their  long  security.  "We 
could  n't  be  hit  through  the  fog,  if  they 
seen  us  from  up  there,"  chuckled  Ephim, 
indicating  the  shack.  "Drunk  or  asleep 
yonder,  I  guess." 

Instantly  a  bullet  sang  past  his  ear. 
They  stopped  rigid  in  their  tracks.  They 
looked  despairingly  at  the  skins,  and 
then,  in  a  common  impulse  of  guilty 
panic,  lifted  the  dory  through  the  surf 
and  piled  into  it.  The  fog  was  lifting  and 
shutting  in  momentarily,  in  the  all  but 
supernatural  way  it  has  in  the  North. 
Scarcely  had  they  touched  the  oars,  when 
another  bullet  zizzed  past  them.  The 
first  had  come  from  shore,  but  this  was 
from  the  opposite  direction,  from  the  sea. 

Yet  they  rowed  Hke  demons,  speech- 
less and  white  with  fear.  A  rift  tore 
the  seaward  obscurity.  "Bayles!"  choked 
Mike  Asoff,  turning.  Between  two 
devils,  and  upon  the  deep  sea,  as  they 
were,  they  made  for  their  ship  with  the 
homing  impulse  of  hunted  beasts.  The 
yellow  funnels  and  slim  spars  of  the 
Python,  gigantic  by  refraction,  flashed 
out  beyond  the  weather-beaten  schooner, 
"Firin'  inter  each  other,"  gasped  Ephim. 
The  old  man  toppled  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  a  thread  of  blood  on  his  check- 
er-lined neck. 

Ephim  followed  him,  feigning.  They 
were  now  almost  upon  the  Beluga.  Soon 
they  heard  the  throb  of  oarlocks  and 
menacing  voices.  They  felt  the  dory 
seized.  A  voice  was  reviling  the  shore 
guards  for  firing,  "They  '11  see  us  and 
quit,"  put  in  another, 

"Take  them !"  came  a  rough  command, 
and  a  silence  followed,  almost  majestic, 
awful  to  Ephim  with  the  meaning  of  his 
outrage. 

His  father  tried  to  rise,  but  fell  back. 
The  half-breed  lay  flat  on  his  face,  till  a 
prod  with  a  boat-hook  started  him.  His 
shifting  eyes  met  the  white  beard  and 
red  features  of  the  Captain. 

"Mike  Asoff,"  said  Bayles,  "I  'm  sorry 
that  it 's  you.  Your  name 's  too  good 
around  the  islands.  I  'd  never  expected 
this." 

The  old  man  tried  to  speak,  but  could 
not.    His  lined  face  hardened  into  a  look 


of  unutterable  misery.  Ephim  gripped 
himself. 

"It  aint  us!"  he  burst  out  defiantly. 
"An*  we  ken  prove  it.  We  killed  no 
seals."  A  last  resource  flashed  through 
him.  "Hev  you  seen  the  Jap  aboard  our 
schooner — the  one  we  picked  up?"  he 
probed. 

"Yes,"  said  a  young  officer.  "And 
says  he  can  't  talk  English." 

Ephim  brightened.  Why  should  n't  the 
Jap  defend  them?  Not  held  guilty  of 
poaching  twice,  his  penalty  might  be  the 
less. 

"Tell  the  truth,  boy,"  came  from  the 
bottom  of  the  dory. 

"That 's  how  I  '11  get  us  out  of  this," 
assured  the  half-breed. 

"There  's  no  way  out,  Mike.  You  're 
caught  inside  the  thirty  miles,  and  it 's 
the  law,"  said  Bayles, 

"The  aint  no  law  against  landing  for 
water,  is  the'?"  Ephim  sparred,  and 
pointing,  "You  see  our  barrel  on  the 
beach  ?" 

An  officer  laughed  jeeringly.  "Yes, 
you  liar,  and  saw  you  piling  pelts  there." 

"Yes,  and  whose  skins?  Who  killed 
them?"  furiously  burst  out  Ephim.  He 
saw  that  his  moment  had  come,  and 
seized  it,  "You'  d  a-be'n  piling  them 
there,  'f  you  done  your  duty.  You  seen 
us  follow  the  Japs,  and  the  fog  come  up 
off  Amak,  and  the  pirates  sneak  behind 
the  rocks.  They  hid  them  there,  as  you 
oughter  known.  But  no,  you  cut  them  in 
two,  take  a  couple  of  Japs  and  hit  for 
Unalaska,  let  the  rest  drown,  and  the 
skins  go  to  h — 1."  He  paused  for  breath. 
"An'  what  do  we  do?  We  pick  up  one 
o'  the  poor  beggars.  We  make  him  take 
us  t'  Amak,  show  us  the  pelts,  an'  we 
hit  here  with  them,  to  give  'em  back  to 
the  company  they  belong  to,  an'  hand 
over  the  pirate  to  the  guards.  You  found 
him  tied,  did  n't  yer  ?  Well — You  see  us 
piling  his  skins  on  the  beach,  the  guard 
sees  us,  too,  and  both  fire  on  us.  We 
put  in  our  bill  to  the  Gover'ment  for  this, 
and  they  pay  for  shootin'  the  old  man — " 

The  sailors  looked  blankly  at  one  an- 
other. Ephim's  breast  burned.  If  only 
they  did  n't  go  ashore !  There  they  would 
find  the  freshly  killed  seals.  Bayles 
glared  at  the  beach  through  his  glass. 
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"We  'd  go  an'  see  for  ourselves  in  there, 
if  it  were  n't  for  the  fog,"  said  he. 
"Those  natives  'ud  pick  us  off,  as  well. 
Yes,  I  see  the  skins,  all  right.  They  '11 
find  'em."  And  the  guards,  already  met 
with  the  cutter's  fire,  would  n't  venture 
into  the  rookery  till  the  carcasses  were 
cold ! 

"Is  that  all  straight,  Mike  Asoflf  ?"  said 
Bayles,  turning  to  the  old  man.  "I  'd 
almost  believe  your  word.  We  've  al- 
ways been  friends,  and  I  'd  hate  to  see 
you  jailed.  I  gfive  you  every  chance." 
It  was  said  in  Bering  Sea  of  Bayles  that 
if  fate  had  n't  cast  him  with  the  Govern- 
ment, he  would  himself  have  been  a 
poacher. 

"My  boy — "  breathed  the  old  man, 
with  closed  eyes.  The  young  officer  in 
tarnished  gilt  touched  his  wound.  "Only 
in  the  flesh,"  he  said.  "He'll  come 
about." 

"I  tell  you,"  said  another,  at  length. 
"How  's  putting  it  up  to  the  Jap  ?  We 
can  get  the  truth  out  of  him,  if  we  have 
to  use  hot  irons.  He  can  't  have  no  love 
for  Asoff  here,  who  's  strung  him  so. 
He  's  nothing  to  gain  by — " 

The  sound  of  a  splash  off  the  Beluga's 
bow  cut  him  short.    The  men  turned  to 


see  a  spurt  of  white  water  rise  dimly 
through  the  fog. 

"Overboard !  Untied,  and  drowned 
himself,  by  G — !"  said  Bayles.  "And  it 's 
his  best  place.  He  knows  what 's  com- 
ing to  him.  No  use  to  bother  a  Jap 
when  he  's  set  on  suicide.  You  're  pretty 
bloody,  you  two,"  he  turned  to  Ephim. 
"Make  fast  to  us." 

"So  you  'd  be,  packin'  forty  fresh  pelts 
ashore,"  he  answered. 

The  half-breed  hitched  the  dory  to  the 
long-boat's  stern,  and  they  made  for  the 
cutter. 

Ephim  leaned  over  and  whispered  into 
his  father's  ear. 

"Don't  tell  them,  dad,  don't"  he 
pleaded.  "It 's  life  and  death  to  us.  I 
did  n't  take  you  here, — you  know  it.  We 
could  n't  help  it  when  we  seen  the  seals. 
What  one  of  us  raised  in  the  North  could, 
with  them  beasts  bellering  so?  It  was  n't 
us  did  it,  it  was  something  come  and  took 
on  us  inside.  An'  we  get  away  with 
nothing.  Dad,  Oh  dad,  I  've  saved  you !" 

"You  bet  the  bad  story  was  the  Jap  's 
all  right,"  observed  the  lieutenant.  "And 
there  's  how  he  confessed  it." 

Still  with  closed  eyes,  Mike  Asoff 
reached  for  his  son's  hand,  and  pressed 
it  in  his  trembling  fingers. 
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GENERAL  SUBJECTS. 


The  Invasion  of  the  Last  West. 

It  is  said  that  there  has  been  no  move- 
ment in  history  comparable  to  the  con- 
tinual westward  march  of  the  American 
pioneer  farmer  and  those  who  naturally 
follow  him.  The  most  typical  Americans 
of  each  generation — the  most  rugged,  bold 
and  enterprising — have  heard  the  Call  of 
the  West,  and  were  not  able  to  resist.  By 
the  process  of  elimination  each  new  pio- 
neer generation  should  be  a  little  more 
rugged,  bold  and  enterprising  than  the 
preceding.  As  a  natural  result  each  new 
section  of  the  land  should  be  colonized 
more  intelligently  and  thoroughly.  Thus 
the  "Last  West"  should  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  previous  "Wests."  And 
so  it  seems  to  be  proving,  for  at  no  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Coast  and  the  Northwest 
has  the  colonist  traffic  been  greater  than 
during  the  present  year.  There  are  natu- 
ral reasons  for  this  condition,  however, 
as  well  as  the  inherited.  By  inheritance 
the  normal  red-blooded  American  is  a 
colonizer;  and  the  old  saying  that  "Uncle 
Sam  is  rich  enough  to  give  us  all  a  farm" 
will  not  be  classed  among  the  trite  un- 
truths so  long  as  the  present  thousands  of 
acres  of  the  West  remain  vacant.  Beyond 
natural  instinct,  however,  are  the  recent 
economic  conditions  that  are  forcing  the 
people  of  the  East  to  look  westward.  The 
million-a-year  immigration  is  creating 
strong  class  feelings  and  sharp  divisions 
of  society,  all  of  which  can  only  be  es- 
caped by  migration  further  West.  A  still 
greater  factor  in  the  increased  Western 
movement   is   the   recent   financial   flurry 


and  the  resulting  hard  times.  During 
such  times  the  newer  and  less  developed 
sections  of  country  always  profit,  for  their 
undeveloped  natural  resources  form  an 
outlet  for  capital  and  labor.  Their  promise 
of  big  returns  for  money,  brains  and  ener- 
gy, regardless  of  the  condition  of  the 
Eastern  markets  or  the  whims  of  the 
manufacturer  send  an  irresistible  appeal 
to  the  dissatisfied  and  the  suffering.  That 
this  dissatisfaction  has  extended  even  to 
the  middle  classes  and  the  well-to-do  is 
conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that  an 
entirely  different  class  of  immigrants  are 
coming  West  this  year  as  compared  with 
the  past  years.  Railroad  men  say  that  a 
very  large  per  cent  of  their  passengers 
this  year  are  riding  in  the  Pullman  or  oc- 
cupying "tourist"  berths.  Also  the  Ore- 
gon Development  League  reports  that  half 
of  the  inquiries  that  they  are  receiving 
concerning  the  much-advertised  Oregon 
fruit  orchards  are  coming  from  profes- 
sional men  of  the  East  and  Middle  West. 
As  a  last  word,  proving  that  opportunities 
are  not  wanting  and  that  the  man  who 
really  is  serious  about  "coming  West"  will 
eventually  find  a  chance  to  work  and  serve, 
it  is  said  that  two  million  people  could  be 
dropped  into  the  states  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  nobody  would  notice  the 
room  that  they  would  take.  And  where 
there  is  the  call  for  the  settler  and  the 
land  developer  is  always  room  for  and 
need  of  the  professional  man,  the  business 
man,  the  capitalist,  and  the  laborer.  A 
new  community  means  new  towns  and 
cities,  and  these  in  turn  demand  the  in- 
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vestments    of    skilled    hands,    specialized 
minds  and  large  capital. 

Western  States  Plan  to  Build  Their  Own 
Railroads. 

One  of  the  proposed  new  schemes  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  West  is  that  of 
"community-built  railroads."  If  condi- 
tions within  a  community  prove  that  a  rail- 
road would  be  a  profitable  investment,  and 
if  the  natural  railroad  builders  for  that 
section  persistently  refuse  to  build  a  rail- 
road themselves,  and  perhaps  so  dominate 
the  situation  that  natural  railroad  compe- 
tition is  kept  out,  then,  the  advocates  of 
the  new  movement  say,  the  community  has 
a  natural  right  to  itself  build  such  rail- 
roads as  are  essential  to  its  well  being. 
The  respective  legislatures  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  at  the  last  session,  passed 
laws  favoring  such  a  scheme.  The  law  in 
one  State  was  signed  by  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor, and  by  a  Republican  Governor  In 
the  other.  Both  bills  were  introduced  be- 
fore the  Houses  by  their  respective  Speak- 
ers. In  both  States  the  laws  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  people  for  their  sanction  or 
rejection.  The  first  road  proposed  by  the 
community-railroad  builders  is  one  leading 
from  Boise,  Idaho,  to  Coos  Bay,  Oregon. 
It  would  give  transportation  to  a  long 
neglected  portion  of  Idaho  and  would  pass 
through  the  great  40,000-square  mile  Cen- 
tral Oregon  district,  the  largest  section  in 
the  United  States  without  a  railroad.  The 
principal  organized  body  behind  the  move- 
ment is  the  Oregon-Idaho  Development 
League. 

Claims  of  320  Acres  Allowed  Under  New 
Dry-Farm  Law. 

One  of  the  most  important  bits  of  ex- 
clusive Western  legislation  recently  passed 
by  Congress  was  the  Mondell  dry-farming 
law,  which  was  approved  on  February  19, 
1909.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  allow 
the  settler  to  increase  the  possible  land 
that  may  be  "homesteaded"  from  160  to 
320  acres.  The  argument  that  Represen- 
tative Mondell  of  Wyoming  has  been  put- 
ting forth  In  favor  of  his  bill  during  the 
past  two  sessions  of  Congress,  is  that  since 
the  better  land  of  the  West  has  already 
been  taken  up,  further  settlement  should 
be  encouraged  by  increasing  the  possible 
amount  of  land  that  may  be  taken.  Also 
the  Mondell  dry-farming  bill  is  meant  to 
give  especial  encouragement  to  the  dry- 
farming  movement  in  the  West.  In  the 
main,  the  new  land  law  is  meant  to  sup- 
plement the  old  Homestead  law,  under 
which  the  larger  part  of  the  land  of  the 
nation  has  been  privately  acquired.  The 
new  law  is  restricted  in  several  directions, 
however.  First,  in  regards  to  location,  for 
it  applies  only  to  the  States  of  Colorado, 
Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton, Wyoming,  and  the  Territories  of  Ari- 
;eona  and  New  Mexico.     A  further  restric- 


tion is,  that  only  certain  classes  of  land 
are  subject  to  entry  under  the  Mondell  Act. 
The  land  must  be  non-irrigable,  non-min- 
eral, and  contain  no  merchantable  tim- 
ber; and  further,  it  must  be  located  in  a 
reasonably  compact  body  and  not  over  one- 
and-a-half  miles  ill  extreme  length.  A 
clause  that  will  delay  entry  under  this  act 
is  the  provision  that  no  filings  can  be 
received  by  the  land  offices  until  after  the 
land  has  been  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  as  being,  in  his  opinion,  not 
susceptible  of  successful  irrigation  at  a 
reasonable  cost  from  a  known  source  of 
water  supply.  Until  such  lands  have  been 
selected,  then,  no  entries  can  be  received 
under  the  terms  of  the  new  law.  Resi- 
dence is  required  within  the  State  where 
the  land  is  located,  and  upon  the  land  it- 
self, as  provided  in  the  terms  of  the  home- 
stead land  law.  In  order  to  insure  that 
the  residence  is  accomplishing  something, 
it  is  further  required  that  one-eighth  of 
the  land  taken  be  cultivated  during  the 
second  year,  and  that  at  least  one-fourth 
shall  be  continuously  cultivated  beginning 
with  the  third  year  of  the  entry.  In  order 
to  give  the  advantage  of  the  Mondell  Act 
to  those  who  have  previously  filed  on  land, 
the  law  provided  that  previous  homestead 
entries  may  be  supplemented  by  adjacent 
vacant  land  to  bring  the  total  up  to  320 
acres.  Through  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Smoot,  of  Utah,  a  special  clause  is  added 
providing  that  in  Utah  residence  may  be 
permitted  at  some  distance  from  the  land. 
In  communities  where  it  is  found  that 
water  sufficient  for  domestic  use  cannot 
be  had  on  the  land.  Through  the  disfavor 
of  some  of  the  Idaho  Congressmen,  that 
State  was  not  Included  in  those  to  which 
the  law  is  to  apply. 

Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Not  New  Ex- 
periments. 

Due  to  their  recent  prominence  we  may 
sometimes  get  the  impression  that  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  are  new  accomplish- 
ments. On  the  contrary  they  are  among 
the  very  oldest  things  in  the  world.  Way 
back  in  the  times  pictured  in  II  Kings 
3:16-17  we  may  read  the  following  com- 
mand and  promise:  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  make  the  valley  full  of  ditches.  Ye 
shall  not  see  the  wind,  neither  shall  ye  see 
rain,  yet  the  valley  shall  be  filled  with 
water  that  ye  may  drink  both  ye  and  your 
cattle  and  your  beasts."  One  of  the  real 
pioneers  in  the  building  of  irrigation  sys- 
tems was  Sesostris,  w^o  lived  in  Egypt 
some  five  thousand  years  ago.  We  still 
find  traces  of  the  ditches  that  he  built, 
marvelous  in  many  ways.  Returning  to 
our  own  land,  there  is  evidence  that  irri- 
gation was  practiced  in  a  highly  scientific 
way  by  the  prehistoric  dwellers  of  the 
great  Southwest.  Coming  down  to  the 
present  time,  what  we  are  really  doing, 
then,   is   to   rediscover  and   reapply   what 
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mankind  has  known  and  practiced  for  cen- 
turies and  ages.  The  movement  Is  new  In 
America  because  It  is  given  a  new  appli- 
cation. Had  we,  as  a  nation,  not  had  so 
much  free  land,  that  did  not  demand  irri- 
gation, our  arid  land  would  certainly  have 
been  reclaimed  decades  ago.  Since  prac- 
tically all  of  our  free  land  is  gone,  except- 
ing the  arid  and  semi-arid,  we  have  taken 
steps  to  use  this  former  waste.  Now  that 
we  are  really  determined  to  recover  our 
Irrigable  land,  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  is  by  far  the  best  land  that  we  have. 
It  is  this  discovery  that  is  giving  the  real 
spirit  to  our  Reclamation  and  Irrigation 
Age  an^  that  is  giving  the  West  the  great- 
est advertisement  that  she  has  ever  had, 
not  excepting  the  discovery  of  gold  In  the 
old  '49  days.  That  the  West  is  truly  in 
the  midst  of  an  Irrigation  Age  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  either  talking  with  a 
Westerner  or  watching  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  which  he  publishes  and  reads. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  big  topic  in  and  about 
the  West,  is  irrigation  and  reclamation. 
But  it  is  not  all  talk,  for  behind  this  re- 
clamation feeling  and  theory  are  some  big 
facts.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  an 
estimated  11,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
West  have  already  been  reclaimed,  and 
that  there  is  probably  enough  water  to  re- 
claim 30,000,000  acres  additional;  that 
$42,000,000  of  public  capital  and  $90,- 
000,000  more  of  private  capital  have  been 
expended  in  reclamation;  and  that  the 
Government  has  thirty  different  reclama- 
tion projects  under  way,  only  two  of  which 
are  fully  completed.  We  only  begin  to 
appreciate  the  significance  of  these  figures 
when  we  are  told  that  the  new  land  to  be 
reclaimed  in  the  West  will  support  an  esti- 
mated population  of  15,000,000,  or  about 
one-sixth  of  the  present  population  of  the 
United  States. 

Land   Fraud   Investigation   Will    Be   Gon< 
tinned. 

It  Is  said  that  two  hundred  trained  in- 
vestigators will  be  at  once  put  into   dif- 


ferent sections  of  the  West  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  large  number  of 
alleged  fraudulent  land  deals.  This  ac- 
tion comes  as  the  result  of  the  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  of  a  million  dollars  for 
this  purpose  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
retiring  Secretary  of  Interior.  This  large 
appropriation  was  opposed  vigorously,  but 
finally  passed  at  the  last  minute.  There 
are  32,000  cases  of  alleged  land  frauds  in 
the  different  States  of  the  West,  and  the 
land  under  question  has  an  estimated 
valuation  of  $110,000,000.  Coal  and  tim- 
ber land  filings  will  furnish  material  for 
the  larger  part  of  these  investigations. 

Scramble  For  Indian  Reservation  Land  in 
Oregon. 

A  little  index  as  to  what  may  be  ex- 
pected when  each  of  the  several  Indian 
Reservations  in  the  different  Western 
States  are  opened  to  public  entry,  was  re- 
cently shown  in  Portland,  on  the  opening 
of  the  few  claims  of  the  Siletz  Indian 
Reservation.  The  line  of  applicants  for  the 
choice  lands  of  the  reservation  began  to 
form  a  day  and  a  night  previous  to  the 
time  that  the  applications  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  land  office  officials.  The 
applicants  were  given  numbers  but  were 
required  to  stand  in  line  to  hold  their 
places.  Though  each  person  was  allowed 
to  file  on  160  acres  of  land,  many  of  the 
number  in  line  filed  only  on  eighty  acres. 
By  the  terms  of  the  homestead  land  laws, 
these  parties  are  required  to  establish 
residence  on  the  land  within  six .  months 
from  the  time  of  the  filing  and  continue 
residence  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
though  the  land  may  be  bought  in,  after  a 
fourteen  months'  residence,  at  a  fixed 
price  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre. 
A  number  of  land  rushes  may  be  expected 
in  several  of  the  Western  States  before  the 
close  of  1910,  for  approximately  10,000,000 
acres  of  reservation  land  will  be  opened  to 
public  entry  before  that  time,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  April  number  of  the  Pacific 
Monthly. 


OREGON. 


Large     Reclamation     Project     in     Baker 
County. 

The  withdrawal  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  Baker  County,  in  Eastern  Oregon,  from 
entry,  by  the  Reclamation  Service  gives 
assurance  of  a  new  irrigation  project  for 
Oregon.  Under  the  proposed  plans  it  is 
possible  to  irrigate  from  20,000  to  50,000 
acres  of  largely  arid  land,  within  fourteen 
miles  of  Baker  City.  That  the  project  will 
be  put  through  at  once  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  State  Land  Board  has  already 
entered  into  contract  with  the  Evans- 
Almiral  Company  and  received  a  $10,000 
deposit  as  a  guarantee  that  the  preliminary 
survey  for  the  irrigation  of  the  large  tract 
will  be  completed  within  six  months  from 


April  1.  After  the  report  of  this  company, 
as  to  the  probable  cost  of  the  scheme,  they 
will  be  given  the  option  of  reclaiming  it 
if  their  terms  meet  the  approval  of  the 
State  Land  Board.  If  not,  then  some  other 
company  will  be  allowed  to  reclaim  the 
land  under  the  provisions  of  the  Carey 
Act.  This  failing,  the  Reclamation  Service 
will  likely  make  it  a  Government  project. 
The  new  project  is  located  in  the  lower 
Powder  Valley  and  was  first  discovered  by 
State  Engineer  Lewis  in  1907  and  recom- 
mended by  him  in  his  last  report.  Entire 
secrecy  has  been  observed  in  working  out 
the  preliminary  details  of  the  scheme, 
since  about  half  the  land  to  be  benefited  is 
still  in  Government  ownership.    The  water 
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for  the  Irrigation  will  be  obtained  by  con- 
structing a  storage  dam,  ninety  feet  high 
and  450  feet  long,  In  the  Powder  River 
Valley,  ten  miles  above  the  land  to  be  Irri- 
gated. Such  a  dam  will  store  36,000  acre 
feet  of  water.  It  Is  estimated.  The  land 
will  be  first  class  when  irrigated.  The 
average  altitude  is  2,800  feet.  One  of  the 
especially  promising  features  of  the  pro- 
posed scheme,  is  the  promise  of  the  com- 
pany that  now  holds  the  option  on  the  pro- 
ject, to  construct  an  electric  railroad  from 
Baker  City  through  the  district.  Such  a 
road  would  give  an  easy  outlet  for  produce. 

GOTemment      Projects      Prospective      and 
Under  Way. 

Several  facts  combined  would  seem  to 
Indicate  that  Oregon  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect the  completion  of  several  new  Govern- 
ment reclamation  projects  within  the  next 
few  years.  The  fact  of  first  importance  is 
the  new  water  code  passed  by  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Oregon  Legislature.  It  is  known 
that  a  number  of  otherwise  feasible  pro- 
jects have  been  given  up  or  delayed  by  the 
Reclamation  Service  because  of  the  ham- 
pering status  of  the  previous  water  code 
of  the  State.  But  with  the  passage  of 
what  authorities  have  recently  pronounced 
"the  best  water  law  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States,"  this  deterring  Influence 
has  been  eliminated.  A  second  fact  of  im- 
portance Is  that  a  large  part  of  Oregon's 
share  of  the  national  reclamation  fund  Is 
still  unused — announced  to  be  over 
$6,000,000  some  months  ago.  In  fact,  It 
has  been  asserted  that  less  money  propor- 
tionately has  been  spent  In  Oregon  by  the 
Reclamation  Service  than  In  any  other  of 
the  Western  States  that  are  entitled  to  this 
fund.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  Re- 
clamation Act,  the  money  that  is  contrib- 
uted to  this  fund  by  the  various  States  Is 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  particular  States 
and  supposed  to  be  eventually  expended 
there.  There  are  several  further  facts  to 
supplement  the  belief  of  Immediate  ac- 
tivity. It  has  been  announced  that  several 
new  projects  In  certain  sections  of  Eastern 
Oregon  are  being  considered,  and  land  has 
been  withdrawn  at  several  points  pending 
Investigation.  One  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  reclamation  schemes  that  have  been 
previously  considered  Is  the  Malheur  pro- 
ject In  extreme  Eastern  Oregon.  About  four 
years  ago  much  preliminary  work  was  done 
on  this  project  which  would  Irrigate  about 
150.000  acres  of  land  In  the  fertile  Snake 
River  Valley.  The  proposed  project  was 
finally  abandoned  by  the  Government  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  of  certain  large 
land  owners  who  refused  to  divide  their 
land  Into  small  tracts,  as  required  by  the 
rules  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  It  seems 
that  this  difficulty  has  been  met,  however, 
for  a  petition  has  been  circulated  among 
the  land  owners,  and  It  is  said  that  over 


ninety  per  cent  of  them  have  entered  their 
land  under  the  terms  prescribed  by  the 
Government.  This  petition  will  be  placed 
before  the  Reclamation  Service,  who  have 
promised  to  revive  the  project  as  soon  as 
the  land  owners  under  it  will  meet  the 
required  legal  conditions.  Another  en- 
couraging fact  towards  the  reclamation  of 
some  of  Oregon's  arid  acres,  is  the  recent 
announcement  that  the  Government  and 
the  Water  User's  Association  of  the 
Klamath  project  have  come  to  a  complete 
understanding.  Due  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  price  to  be  charged  for  water, 
the  settlers  sent  a  protest  to  Washington, 
and  the  Government  answered  by  declaring 
all  work  on  the  Klamath  project  suspended 
until  an  agreement  was  reached.  It 
seems  that  at  a  public  meeting,  when  the 
project  was  first  gotten  under  way,  the 
settlers  were  given  to  understand  that  the 
cost  of  water  on  the  land  was  to  be  "not 
less  than  ten  dollar^  and  not  more  than 
twenty  dollars  an  acre."  After  this  verbal 
estimate  was  made,  the  San  Francisco  fire 
and  other  influences  brought  up  the  cost 
of  labor,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
water  would  cost  thirty  dollars  an  acre. 
Settlers  protested,  saying  that  they  had 
been  misled.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
Government  was  in  no  way  officially 
bound  to  the  first  estimate,  and  the  set- 
tlers have  come  to  see  that  it  is  no  more 
than  should  be  expected  that  they  must 
pay  the  actual  acreage  cost  of  the  project. 
In  addition  to  these  projects,  prospective 
and  under  way,  is  the  Umatilla  project, 
near  the  Columbia  River  in  Umatilla 
County,  which  has  been  officially  opened 
and  Is  being  fast  settled  up. 

Promised     Railroad     Through     Central 
Oregon. 

Central  Oregon,  "the  largest  area  in  the 
United  States  without  a  railroad,"  seems 
to  be  attracting  the  attention  of  railroad 
builders,  if  press  announcements  can  be 
credited.  Besides  the  roads  that  have 
been  promised  this  section  for  the  past 
generation,  and  the  Harriman  railroad 
that  is  announced  to  begin  construction  up 
the  Deschutes  River  canyon  as  soon  as  the 
Reclamation  Service  approves  the  proposed 
right-of-way,  another  Important  announce- 
ment has  just  been  made.  This  latest 
promise  is  the  construction  of  an  electric 
road  across  C^tral  Oregon,  connecting 
Butte,  Montana,  and  Portland,  Oregon  as 
termini.  This  ambitious  scheme  is  said 
to  be  financed  and  the  company  officered 
by  men  of  prominence  and  Influence.  It  Is 
reported,  too,  that  surveys  are  partially 
completed  through  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
and  that  engineers  are  In  the  field  at  other 
points  on  the  proposed  route.  Beyond  the 
fact  that  the  electric  line  will  pass  through 
Baker  City  and  the  John  Day  Valley,  no 
announcements  of  details  have  been  made. 
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(Trade  Mark) 

Baths  and  Lavatories 


effectively  assure  to  the  bathroom  in  which  they 
are  installed  the  highest  degree  of  sanitation, 
thorough  working  efficiency  and  permanent  beauty^ 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  100-page  book,  "Modern  Bath- 
rooms," describes  in  detail  a  series  of  up-to-date  bathrooms 
and  tells  you  just  how  to  secure  the  best  possible  equip- 
ment at  the  least  possible  cost.  When  you  buy  new  bath- 
room   fixtures  you'll  need  this  book.      Send   for  it  now. 

Enclose  6  cents  postage;  give  us  name  of  your  architect  and  plumber,  if  selected. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adyerflsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Pure  Food  Guarantee  on 
Every  Bottle 


The  Convalescent 

requires  the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  digestive  energy. 


"TheZPure  Malt  Tonic" 


supplies  this  need.      It  is  retained  by  the  most 
delicate   stomach   and   is   easily  assimilated. 

ASK  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 

MALT  RAINIER  DEPARTMENT 

Seattle  Brewing  &  Malting  Company 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 

WM.  BLACKMAN, 

161  South  Post  St. 


DUtrlbutlngr  Agroiieles  ut 

PORTLAND.  ORE.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

S.  M.  BLUMAUER,  JOHN  RAPP  &  SON. 

Front  and  Overton  St*.  9th  and  Townsend  Sts. 


As  proposed,  such  a  railroad  would  open 
up  a  vast  country  and  create  homesites  and 
opportunities  for  thousands  of  settlers. 

Will     Ck)l<Hilze     40,000     Acres     in     Lake 
County. 

What  has  been  called  the  most  impor- 
tant real-estate  deal  in  the  history  of  Lake 
County,  in  South  Central  Oregon,  is  the 
recent  sale  of  40,000  acres  of  the  hold- 
fngs  of  the  Heryford  Land  and  Cattle  Com- 
pany to  a  large  colonizing  company.  The 
purchasing  company  already  owns  15,000 
acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Lakeview,  and  it  is 
their  announced  plan  to  colonize  the  total 
amount,  selling  the  land  largely  in  the- East 
and  Middle  West.  Further  than  the  as- 
surance of  homesites  for  hundreds  of  new 
settlers  In  this  fast  developing  section  of 
Oregon,  the  sale  of  such  a  large  parcel  of 
land  marks  the  Industrial  change  that  is 
taking  place  In  the  former  stock-raising 
sections  of  the  State.  The  Heryford  land 
has  been  one  of  the  best  known  stock 
ranches  In  this  part  of  the  West.  The 
chief  owner  of  the  farm  has  been  engaged 
in  the  cattle  business  In  Oregon  since  1872. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  three  Hery- 
ford brothers  to  buy  up  land  suitable  for 
grazing  and  hay  raising  as  fast  as  it  be- 
came available,  with  the  result  of  the 
creation  of  their  large  stock  ranch.     The 


company  is  strong  financially  and  still 
owns  20,000  head  of  cattle,  hence  the  sale 
was  a  surprise.  They  are  said  to  have 
realized,  however,  that  at  the  best  the 
cattle  business  on  a  large  scale  in  Oregon 
was  doomed,  and  that  it  must  give  way  be- 
fore the  thousands  of  Easterners  who  are 
coming  in  larger  numbers  this  year  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  wonder- 
ful movement. 

Plan  to  Grpw  Sugar-Beet  Seed  in  America. 

An  agricultural  experiment  is  now  being 
conducted  at  Nyssa,  in  Malheur  County, 
which  if  successful  promises  to  completely 
revolutionize  the  beet-sugar  Industry  In 
the  United  States.  At  the  present  time 
almost  the  total  amount  of  sugar-beet 
seeds  that  are  annually  used  in  the  United 
States  is  grown  In  Gormnny.  So  completely 
is  the  growing  industry  in  the  United 
States  dependent  upon  this  foreign  coun- 
try, that  in  case  of  a  European  war,  the 
Industry  of  sugar-beet  growing  must  be 
entirely  destroyed.  The  large  amount  of 
sugar-beet  seeds  needed  annually  in  the 
United  States  has  not  been  home-grown 
chiefly  because  of  the  great  amount  of 
time,  patience  and  expense  required  to  de- 
velop the  Industry.  On  the  other  hand, 
Germany  has  been  making  a  specialty  of 
sugar-beet    seed    growing    for    the    past* 
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seventy  years.  Practically  the  only  suc- 
cessful American  attempt  to  compete  with 
Germany  has  been  made  by  Colonel  E.  H. 
Morrissey  of  Fairfield,  Washington.  He 
has  a  large  ranch  at  that  place  upon  which 
experiments  have  been  conducted  for  sev- 
eral years.  A  Government  experiment 
station  is  located  on  his  ranch  and  all  of 
his  results  are  carefully  watched.  The 
patience  necessary  in  the  growing  of  a 
"pedigreed"  beet  seed  is  evident  when  it 
is  known  that  six  years  time  is  required, 
supplemented  by  careful  selecting  and  cul- 
tivating. That  the  experiments  of  this 
man  are  proving  successful  seems  to  be 
abundantly  proved  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  just  purchased  400  acres  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nyssa,  which  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  sugar-beet  seed-growing  farm. 
This  land,  being  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  irrigable  Snake  River  Valley, 
is  thought  to  be  almost  ideal  for  such  a 
commercial  experiment. 

Development   Paragraphs   From   All   Parts 
of  Oregon. 

A  native  of  Switzerland,  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  grape-growing  sections 
of  France  and  Italy,  has  declared  that  ideal 
conditions  exist  in  the  Hood  River  district 
for  the  growing  of  a  high  grade  of  grapes. 
Though  Hood  River  has  become  especially 


famous  in  the  growing  of  apples,  this  man 
expects  to  enter  extensively  into  the  grape- 
growing  industry.  To  prove  his  faith,  he 
has  purchased  160  acres  of  land,  it  is  said, 
eighty  acres  of  which  will  at  once  be  plant- 
ed to  grape  vines.  The  value  of  Hood 
River  lands  in  the  production  of  apples  is 
proved  by  a  recent  sale,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  records  of  that  section.  This  particu- 
lar purchase  was  made  by  a  St.  Louis  man 
who  paid  $10,000  for  ten  acres  of  two  and 
three-year-old  Newton  pippin  trees. 

An  irrigation  system  which  will  cover 
the  entire  north  end  of  the  Rogue  River 
Valley  is  said  to  have  been  perfected  by  a 
Medford  company.  It  is  the  plan  of  this 
company,  which  operates  a  power  dam  on 
the  Rogue  River,  to  pump  water  from  the 
river  into  a  reservoir  and  from  there  carry 
it  in  large  steel  water  mains  to  all  sec- 
tions that  desire  it.  The  water  will  be 
delivered  under  high  pressure  and  it  is 
estimated  that  water  for  irrigation  will 
add  an  additional  $100  per  acre  to  the 
value  of  the  land. 

Although  the  "wise  ones"  contended 
three  years  ago  that  all  of  the  homestead, 
desert  and  timber  claims  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baker  City  had  been  taken  at  that  time, 
the  recorder  of  Baker  County  has  issued  a 
total  of  800  patents  to  such  claims  during 
the  past  two  years  and  nine  months.  These 


Try   It   On 

LOBSTER 

%y  All  varieties  of 
FISH,  are  de- 
liciously  sea- 
soned   and    made 
more  appetizing  with 


LEA  &  PERRIHS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast  Meats,  Chops,  Gravies,  Game,  Chafing  Dish 
Cooking  and  Salad  Dressings  are  greatly  improved  by  its  use. 


For  Four  Generations  It  Has  Stood  Unrivaled  as  a  Seasoning 


Return  Substitutes. 


John   Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,   New  York 
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Victrola 


The  most  wonderful 
of  all  musical  instruments 

The  new  style  Victor. 

The  Victrola  is  the  greatest 
advance  made  in  any  musical  m- 
strument  since  the  Victor  was 
invented.  An  entirely  new  type 
on  an  improved  principle;  not  a 
mere  concealing  cabinet. 

The  Victrola  is  complete  in  it- 
self. The  sounding  board  surface 
amplifies  and  reflects  the  tone 
waves,  and  the  melody  issues  from 
behind  the  modifying  doors,  loud 
or  soft,  as  desired. 

Simple  and  elegant  in  design, 
the  Victrola  is  specially  constructed  to  make  the 
beautiful  Victor  music — clear  and  natural  as  it 
was  before — richer,  sweeter,  and  more  lifelike 
than  ever. 

There  is  nothing  else  like  the  Vidrola. 
See  and  hear  the  Victrola  at  the  nearest  Victor  dealer's. 

New  Victor  Records  arc  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28lh  of  e  ach  month. 


Victrola  XVI 

Circa*«ian  walnut,  $253 

MahoKany.         -         $200 
Quartered     oak.       $200 

The  Victrola  contains  al- 
bums for  150  records  and 
drawer  (or  accessories. 

Other  styles  of  the 
Victor  from  $10  up 


Don't  forgft  to  mention  Tbr  Piirlflc  Monthly  «bon  dfaltnff  with  nilTortliMTii.     It  will  Im>  apprprlalod. 
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New  Victor  Records 

for  June 
on  sale  throughout  America  on  May  28 


10-inch  Records — Single-faced  60  cents;  Double-faced  75  cents 

The  doubled-faced  records  are  lettered  "(a)"  and  "(b)". 
Accompaniments  by  the  Victor  Orchestra 


5698  Teddy  After  Africa Pryor's  Band 

5694  If  You  Alone  Were  Mine— Two-Step 

Victor  Orchestra 

5692  Yip!  I  Adee!  I  Aye! Blanche  Ring 

5682    When  Y'ou  and  1  AVere  Yoiingr,  Maggie 

Will  OakUnd 

5693  How  Mother  Made  the  Soup Charley  Case 

5695  Jungle  Town  Parody  Nat  M.  Wills 

5697    Good  Luok,  Slary Macdonough  and  Haydn  Quarte  t 

5699  My  Banibazoo--   • Collins  and  Harlan 

52016  Wearing  Kilts    (That's  the   Reason  Jfoo  I 
Wear  a  Kilt) Harry  Lauder 

52017  Carnival  of  Venice  (Ocarina  Solo) Mose  Tapiero 

(  (a)    Marlar Clarice  Vance 

16295  J  (*)    It  Looks  Like  a  Big  Night  To-night 

(  Clarice  Vance 

JX207 i  («)    Sullivan  Medley Pryor's  Band 

lib)    Yankee  Dude  March Pryor's  Band 


1  (a)  Lincoln  Centennial  March.. U.  S.  Marine  Band 

!  (6)    Gate  City  Slarch U.  S.  Marine  Band 

[(a)    Oh,  the  Women    O  Les  Femmes) 

j Victor  Orchestra 

[  (i)  Rondo  Caprice  (Comet  Solo).... Herbert  L.  Clarke 

[  (a)    Whistle  and  I'll  Walt  for  You Ada  Jones 

j  (5)  When  the  Meadow  Larks  are  Calling, 

(        Annie  Laurie Arthur  C.  Clough 


16303  |[«j> 


The  W^hltewash  Man Arthur  Collins 

The  Boogie  Boo  (from  "The  Newly  w«ds  " ) 

Billy  Murray 

I  Remember  You Jones  and  Murray 

Lena  (guitar  accompaninieui) Ward  Barton 

Just  One  Sweet  Girl Harry  Macdonough 

Summer  Reminds  Me  of  You . .  Walter  Van  Brunt 


12-inch  Records — Single-faced  $1 ;  Double-faced  $1.25 

The  double-faced  records  are  lettered  "(a)"  and  "(*)". 


31735    Parsifal  — Processional  of  Knights  of  the 
Holy  Grail Pryor's  Band 

31734    Hortense   at   the  Skating  Rink  (Comic  Mon- 
ologue)   Nat  M.  Wills 


,,  .„  5  (rt)    Travlata  Selection Pryor's  Band 

3-^"'°  )  ( 6)    Trovatore  Selection Pryor's  Band 

{(a)    Golden  Lilies— Three-Step 
Victor  Dance  Orchestra 
(I)    Sirens  W^altz  (Les  SIrenes) 
Victor  Dance  Orchestra 


New  Victor  Red  Seal  Records 

Three  Records  by  Mme.  Arral  Two  Duets  by  Elames  and  de  Gogorza 


Blanche  Arrcl,  Soprano 

64098  Beggar  Student—  Czardas     (Millocker)     10-inch,  Jl— 
In  French. 

64099  Valse  d'oiseau  (Bird  Waltz)     lO-inch.  $1— In  French. 
74132    Travlata— Ah,  fors'  e  lul  (He  My  Heart  Fore- 
told)   (Verdi)     12-inch,  $1.50 — In  French. 

An  English  Ballad  by  Williams 

Evan  Williams,  Tenor 

64100  The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill   (McNally)   lo-inch,  $1. 


A  New  Elman  Record 


Emma  Eames — Emilio  de  Gogorza 

89022  Trovatore— Mlra  d'  acerbe  lagrlme  (Let  My 
Tears  Implore  Thee)    (Verdi)    12-inch,  ?4— In  Italian. 

89023  Nozze  dl  Flgaro-Crudel  r  perche  flnora  (Too 
Long  Have  You  Deceived  Me)  (Mozart)  12-inch, 
J4 — In  Italian. 


A  Wagner  Aria  by  Van  Rooy 


Anton  Van  Rooy,  Bass 

92062    Lohengrin— Dank,    Konig,   dlr,    dass   du    zu 
rlchten  kainst !    (Telramund's  Charge  Against 

Flsa,  Act  I)     (Wagner)     12-inch,  $3— In  Ge 


Mischa  Elmtm,  Violinist 
61184    Gavotte    (Bohm)     lO-inch,  $1. 
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patents  call  for  128,000  acres  of  land. 
While  it  is  admitted  that  the  most  choice 
of  the  open  land  has  already  been  taken, 
it  is  maintained  that  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  still  open  for  entry  under  the  dif- 
ferent land  acts. 

Minneapolis  bankers  and  capitalists  are 
reported  to  have  purchased  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  near  Roseburg  on  which 
they  plan  to  build  a  town.  The  land  in 
question  is  on  the  South  Umpqua  River, 
ten  miles  south  of  Roseburg.  It  Is  the 
plan  of  the  company  to  build  twenty  sum- 
mer cottages  at  once. 

The  earning  power  of  Umatilla  County 
wheat  land  is  well  illustrated  from  the 
fact  that  a  large  farm  in  the  wheat-grow- 
ing area  was  recently  rented  at  a  cash 
rental  of  ten  dollars  an  acre  per  summer- 
fallow  crop,  the  contract  covering  a  term 
of  years. 

The  cheese  production  of  Tillamook 
County,  on  the  Coast,  has  been  estimated 
at  3.000,000  pounds  for  1908,  with  a  val- 
uation of  $400,000.  That  the  dairy  Indus- 
try as  a  whole  Is  a  profitable  one  to  the 
farmers  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  butter  fat  during  the  year  was 
a  fraction  less  than  thirty  cents  per  pound. 
They  were  also  paid  on  an  average  a  little 
more  than  a  dollar  and  fifteen  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  for  milk. 


Two  of  the  new  industries  that  are  be- 
ing brought  into  prominence  in  Yamhill 
County  are  the  growing  of  flower  seeds 
and  clover  seeds.  It  is  within  the  memory 
of  almost  the  youngest  of  the  community 
when  wheat  raising  was  the  only  industry 
of  this  part  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  but 
that  day  Is  past.  As  transportation  facili- 
ties have  developed  intensive  farming  has 
grown.  New  ideas  have  come  with  the 
new  settlers  and  new  industries  result.  For 
example,  the  latest  innovation  for  the  sec- 
tion of  a  flower-seed  farm  came  with  a  Chi- 
cago aster  specialist  who  was  attracted  to 
the  section  by  the  fact  that  the  best  of  his 
own  creation,  the  Crego  aster,  to  be  found 
among  the  Portland  florists,  came  from 
McMinnville  and  Yamhill  County.  After  a 
little  investigation  he  decided  to  establish 
a  flower-seed  farm  and  grow  seeds  for 
Eastern   markets. 

A  large  company  that  has  been  making 
heavy  investments  near  the  town  of  Med- 
ford,  in  Southern  Oregon,  claims  that  there 
are  large  and  valuable  deposits  of  coal  in 
that  section.  They  say  that  estimates  of 
their  holdings  alone  show  the  presence  of 
at  least  179,000,000  tons  of  a  good  quality 
of  bituminous  coal.  The  veins  have  sand- 
stone floors  and  roofs,  thus  requiring  no 
timbering.  Several  mines  have  been  par- 
tially developed  and  they  promise  large 
shipments  with  the  improvement  of  trans- 
portation conditions. 


WASHINGTON. 


How  a  Railroad  Can  Assist  in  Developing 
the  West. 

It  is  said  that  more  than  thirty  thousand 
new  settlers  came  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton during  the  two  months  of  February  and 
March  and  that  the  larger  part  of  this 
number  settled  along  the  new  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railroad.  These  fig- 
ures well  Illustrate  the  fact  that  settle- 
ment follows  the  railroad  In  the  West. 
To  fully  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
coming  of  this  new  railroad  to  the  West, 
we  must  remember  that  It  benefits  several 
other  States  fully  as  much  and  perhaps 
more  than  it  does  the  State  of  Washington, 
In  fact  Washington  claims  but  about 
twenty  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  sta- 
tions and  towns  that  have  already  sprung 
up  along  the  sixteen  hundred  miles  of  the 
Milwaukee's  new  track  from  Mobrldge, 
South  Dakota  to  Tacoma,  Washington. 
These  towns,  it  will  be  seen  average  about 
ten  miles  apart,  each  having  tributary 
about  one  hundred  square  miles.  A  very 
few  of  the  towns  along  this  railroad  pre- 
viously existed,  but  the  greater  number  of 
these  were  created  during  the  past  two 
years  by  one  fact  alone — the  promise  of  a 
new  railroad.  At  least  a  fourth  of  the 
towns  have  been  conceived,  planned,  and 
developed  during  the  past  twelve  months. 


It  is  announced,  too,  that  this  main  branch 
line  with  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  stations 
is  only  the  beginning  of  what  the  railroad 
hopes  to  do  for  the  section  which  It  tra- 
verses. The  Milwaukee  promises  to  build 
many  branch  feeder  lines  Into  the  unde- 
veloped sections.  This  action  will  likewise 
afford  homesites  and  business  and  invest- 
ment opportunities  to  other  thousands  of 
new  people.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  railroad  builders 
in  the  West,  the  developers  and  the  exploit- 
ers. It  Is  needless  to  say  that  the  Milwau- 
kee promises  to  be  numbered  among  the 
developers.  It  has  deliberately  adopted 
the  Hill  policy.  It  should  not  be  presumed 
that  the  Milwaukee  and  Hill  railroads  have 
adopted  this  policy  of  development  as  con- 
trasted to  exploitation,  from  the  humani- 
tarian feeling.  Though  railroads  may  be 
the  greatest  civilizing  forces  in  the  West, 
as  they  are,  and  mean  more  to  the  comfort 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  community 
than  auy  other  conceivable  factor,  as  they 
do,  yet  to  the  builders  they  are  and  neces- 
sarily must  be,  cold,  business  schemes.  It 
merely  means  then  that  these  railroad  cor- 
porations have  found  that  it  Is  the  best 
business  policy  to  build  up  the  traffic  as 
they  go,  and  develop  It  ahead  of  them. 
Their  branch  lines  are  constructed  with  the 
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patents  call  for  128,000  acres  of  land. 
While  it  is  admitted  that  the  most  choice 
of  the  open  land  has  already  been  taken, 
it  is  maintained  that  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  still  open  for  entry  under  the  dif- 
ferent land  acts. 

Minneapolis  bankers  and  capitalists  are 
reported  to  have  purchased  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  near  Roseburg  on  which 
they  plan  to  build  a  town.  The  land  in 
question  is  on  the  South  Umpqua  River, 
ten  miles  south  of  Roseburg.  It  is  the 
plan  of  the  company  to  build  twenty  sum- 
mer cottages  at  once. 

The  earning  power  of  Umatilla  County 
wheat  land  is  well  illustrated  from  the 
fact  that  a  large  farm  in  the  wheat-grow- 
ing area  was  recently  rented  at  a  cash 
rental  of  ten  dollars  an  acre  per  summer- 
fallow  crop,  the  contract  covering  a  term 
of  years. 

The  cheese  production  of  Tillamook 
County,  on  the  Coast,  has  been  estimated 
at  3,000,000  pounds  for  1908,  with  a  val- 
uation of  $400,000.  That  the  dairy  indus- 
try as  a  whole  is  a  profitable  one  to  the 
farmers  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  butter  fat  during  the  year  was 
a  fraction  less  than  thirty  cents  per  pound. 
They  were  also  paid  on  an  average  a  little 
more  than  a  dollar  and  fifteen  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  for  milk. 


Two  of  the  new  industries  that  are  be- 
ing brought  into  prominence  in  Yamhill 
County  are  the  growing  of  flower  seeds 
and  clover  seeds.  It  is  within  the  memory 
of  almost  the  youngest  of  the  community 
when  wheat  raising  was  the  only  industry 
of  this  part  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  but 
that  day  Is  past.  As  transportation  facili- 
ties have  developed  intensive  farming  has 
grown.  New  ideas  have  come  with  the 
new  settlers  and  new  industries  result.  For 
example,  the  latest  innovation  for  the  sec- 
tion of  a  flower-seed  farm  came  with  a  Chi- 
cago aster  specialist  who  was  attracted  to 
the  section  by  the  fact  that  the  best  of  his 
own  creation,  the  Crego  aster,  to  be  found 
among  the  Portland  florists,  came  from 
McMinnville  and  Yamhill  County.  After  a 
little  investigation  he  decided  to  establish 
a  flower-seed  farm  and  grow  seeds  for 
Eastern   markets. 

A  large  company  that  has  been  making 
heavy  investments  near  the  town  of  Med- 
ford,  in  Southern  Oregon,  claims  that  there 
are  large  and  valuable  deposits  of  coal  in 
that  section.  They  say  that  estimates  of 
their  holdings  alone  show  the  presence  of 
at  least  179,000,000  tons  of  a  good  quality 
of  bituminous  coal.  The  veins  have  sand- 
stone floors  and  roofs,  thus  requiring  no 
timbering.  Several  mines  have  been  par- 
tially developed  and  they  promise  large 
shipments  with  the  improvement  of  trans- 
portation conditions. 


WASHINGTON. 


How  a  Railroad  Can  Assist  in  Developing 
the  West. 

It  is  said  that  more  than  thirty  thousand 
new  settlers  came  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton during  the  two  months  of  February  and 
March  and  that  the  larger  part  of  this 
number  settled  along  the  new  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railroad.  These  fig- 
ures well  illustrate  the  fact  that  settle- 
ment follows  the  railroad  in  the  West. 
To  fully  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
coming  of  this  new  railroad  to  the  West, 
we  must  remember  that  It  benefits  several 
other  States  fully  as  much  and  perhaps 
more  than  It  does  the  State  of  Washington. 
In  fact  Washington  claims  but  about 
twenty  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  sta- 
tions and  towns  that  have  already  sprung 
up  along  the  sixteen  hundred  miles  of  the 
Milwaukee's  new  track  from  Mobrldge, 
South  Dakota  to  Tflcoma,  Washington. 
These  towns,  it  will  be  seen  average  about 
ten  miles  apart,  each  having  tributary 
about  one  hundred  square  miles.  A  very 
few  of  the  towns  along  this  railroad  pre- 
viously existed,  but  the  greater  number  of 
these  were  created  during  the  past  two 
years  by  one  fact  alone — the  promise  of  a 
new  railroad.  At  least  a  fourth  of  the 
towns  have  been  conceived,  planned,  and 
developed  during  the  past  twelve  months. 


It  is  announced,  too,  that  this  main  branch 
line  with  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  stations 
is  only  the  beginning  of  what  the  railroad 
hopes  to  do  for  the  section  which  It  tra- 
verses. The  Milwaukee  promises  to  build 
many  branch  feeder  lines  into  the  unde- 
veloped sections.  This  action  will  likewise 
afford  homesites  and  business  and  invest- 
ment opportunities  to  other  thousands  of 
new  people.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  railroad  builders 
in  the  West,  the  developers  and  the  exploit- 
ers. It  Is  needless  to  say  that  the  Milwau- 
kee promises  to  be  numbered  among  the 
developers.  It  has  deliberately  adopted 
the  Hill  policy.  It  should  not  be  presumed 
that  the  Milwaukee  and  Hill  railroads  have 
adopted  this  policy  of  development  as  con- 
trasted to  exploitation,  from  the  humani- 
tarian feeling.  Though  railroads  may  be 
the  greatest  civilizing  forces  in  the  West, 
as  they  are,  and  mean  more  to  the  comfort 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  community 
than  any  other  conceivable  factor,  as  they 
do,  yet  to  the  builders  they  are  and  neces- 
sarily must  be,  cold,  business  schemes.  It 
merely  means  then  that  these  railroad  cor* 
poratlons  have  found  that  it  is  the  best 
business  policy  to  build  up  the  traffic  as 
they  go,  and  develop  it  ahead  of  them. 
Their  branch  lines  are  constructed  with  the 
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Idea  of  developing  the  country,  bringing  in 
the  people,  creating  traffic.  As  a  last 
word.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Hill  and 
Milwaukee  policies  will  continue  to  develop 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  the  prospec- 
tive investor  and  homeseeker  may  expect 
the  future  offering  of  many  opportunities, 
as  the  railroadless  areas  of  the  State  are 
one  by  one  recovered. 

More  Than   100,000  Acres  in  Washington 
Reclaimed    Tliis    Year. 

Exclusive  of  the  Government  projects 
under  way  and  in  contemplation  in  the 
State,  It  Is  estimated  that  100,000  acres 
of  Washington  land  will  be  newly  irrigated 
this  year.  These  private  irrigation  schemes 
are  mostly  located  in  the  eastern  ^  and 
north  central  part  of  the  State.  The*  fact 
that  the  cost  of  getting  water  to  the  land 
Is  rather  high  in  many  cases  proves  that 
the  land  to  be  reclaimed  is  exceptionally 
valuable.  In  fact  the  greater  part  of  it 
will  be  devoted  to  the  growing  of  apples, 
peaches,  pears  and  plums.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  fully  7,000,000  of  such  trees, 
and  possibly  10,000,000,  will  be  planted 
In  these  and  like  areas  In  other  Inland  Em- 
pire sections  during  the  next  fourteen 
months.  The  cultivation  of  this  extra  land 
will  insure  employment  to  hundreds  of  ex- 
tra men  during  the  Fall  of  1909  and  the 
Spring  of  1910.  When  the  extra  trees  come 
Into  bearing  still  a  larger  nuinber  of  men 
will  be  required  to  care  for  their  produce, 
and  .many  new  Industries  must  Inevitably 
follow.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact 
In  connection  with  the  reclamation  of  this 
100,000-acre  area  is  the  opportunities  of- 
fered to  prospective  homeseekers  and  in- 
vestors. It  Is  not  alone  the  farmer  that 
Is  Interested,  either.  Figures  of  the  De- 
velopment League  of  the  sister  State  of 
Oregon  show  that  one  half  of  the  Inquiries 
concerning  orchard  tracts  in  that  State 
have  been  received  from  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  Western  professional  men.  Many 
of  these  business  and  professional  men  are 
planning  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
may  claim  the  Independence  afforded  by 
the  care  of  a  small  tract  of  intensively  cul- 
tivated land.  In  seeking  this  land  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  turn  to  the  newly 
irrigated  areas  first,  since  science  and  ex- 
perience prove  that  these  lands  are  surer 
of  returns  than  any  other  class  of  land  un- 
der the  sun.  Even  If  they  should  not  care 
to  give  up  their  business  or  profession  at 
once,  the  land  is  always  a  safe  Investment 
and  others  can  always  be  found  to  care  for 
it,  for  a  percentage  of  the  returns.  The 
apparent  large  influx  of  the  Eastern  busi- 
ness and  professional  man  can  be  account- 
ed for  In  another  way.  Certainly  the  new 
rapidly  growing  Western  town  offers  great- 
er buBlnesB  and  professional  advantages 
than  the  Bluggish.  overcrowded  eastern 
town  or  city.     Towns  and  cities  must  in- 


evitably follow  the  settlement  of  a  new 
country,  and  everything  else  being  equal, 
the  men  specializing  either  In  muscle,  tech- 
nical training,  or  capital,  who  are  first  on 
the  ground  have  the  best  opportunity.  The 
call  to  the  young  man  of  energy  and  fore- 
sight is  especially  strong. 

Gpvernnient     Projects     Contemplated     or 
Under  Way  in  Washington. 

When  the  projects  under  way  in  the 
state  of  Washington  are  completed  the 
Government  will  have  reclaimed  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  of  land.  The  larger  part 
of  this  land  will  be  brought  from  total 
waste  to  the  highest  state  of  productivity 
known  In  the  Northwest.  This  large  en- 
terprise will  be  completed  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $50,000,000,  which  will  be  distri- 
buted among  the  buyers  of  the  land  re- 
claimed. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  esti- 
mated average  acreage  cost  of  the  land 
will  be  less  than  thirty-five  dollars,  which 
is  considered  very  reasonable  for  the  water 
right  of  Government  land.  One  of  the  big 
encouragements  to  the  future  development 
of  the  country  is  that  this  large  fund  of 
$50,000,000 — the  total  estimated  cost  of 
the  projects — will  In  time  be  entirely  re- 
turned to  the  Government,  and  will  then 
be  available  to  be  used  again.  The  projects 
in  the  State  of  Washington  that  are  either 
partially  or  fully  completed  are:  the  Sunny- 
side  project  of  90,000  acres;  The  Tieton  of 
30,000  acres;  and  the  Waphato  of  12,000 
acres.  One  of  the  hopeful  new  Government 
projects  of  the  State  is  in  the  Kittitas  pro- 
ject in  the  vicinity  of  Ellensburg.  This 
project  though  pronounced  feasible  has 
been  postponed  by  the  Reclamation  Service 
because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  Though  it 
would  reclaim  50,000  acres  of  very  val- 
uable land  in  the  vicinity  of  Ellensburg,  It 
has  the  misfortune  of  not  bringing  any  land" 
at  all  under  water  until  a  large  amount  of 
money  has  been  expended.  For  this  rea- 
son it  has  been  sidetracked  for  the  simpler 
projects.  In  addition  to  this  large  project 
it  is  thought  that  the  Government  will  in 
time  revive  the  Benton  project  in  Yakima, 
Klickitat  and  Benton  counties,  and  the 
great  Palouse  project  of  100,000  acres. 

Summary  of  Washington's  I*rivate  Irriga- 
tion HcliemcH. 

Two  hundred  or  more  private  irrigation 
schemes  are  reported  to  be  in  operation  In 
the  Inland  Empire.  Many  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. Probably  the  highest-priced  land 
in  Washington,  under  these  private  irriga- 
tion schemes,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Wen- 
atchee  section,  the  section  made  famous  by 
its  winning  first  honors  and  many  other 
prizes  in  the  National  Apple  Show  held  re- 
cently at  Spokane.  Unimproved  land  with- 
in reach  of  the  ditch  is  said  to  be  selling 
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A  Gillette  Safety  Razor 


That  Fits  in  Your  Waistcoat  Pocket 

A  GREAT  welcome 
has  been  given 
our  New  Pocket  Edi- 
tion— men  everywhere 
are  talking  about  it — 
thousands  of  them  are 
buying  it. 

Live  dealers  everywhere  are  show- 
ing it. 

The  man  who  does  not  use  the 
Gillette  probably  has  no  concep- 
tion of  its  tremendous  vogue  or  the 
enthusiasm  of  its  users. 

If  you  were  to  put  down  the 
names  of  the  fifty  leading  Americans 
in  public  and  private  life  the  majority 
of  them  would  be  GILLETTE  users. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  GILLETTE 
Company  never  to  use  testimonials, 
nor  to  print  the  names  of  its  custom- 
ers.    Yet  they  could  arrange  a  list  of 


Gillette  patrons  that  would  read 
like  "Who's  Who  in  America" — 
beside  some  world-famous  names 
and  a  few  crowned  heads  in  other 
countries. 

We  mention  these  facts  merely  to 
show  that  it  is  not  economy  alone, 
but  convenience,  that  counts  most 
with  the  men  who  use  the  GILLETTE. 
They  respect  it  as  a  remarkable  inven- 
tion. It  meets  a  world-old  neces- 
sity in  a  new  and  better  way. 

The  pocket-case  is  made  in  gold, 
silver  or  gun  metal.  Plain  polished 
or  richly  engraved.  Handle  and 
blade  box  each  triple  silver-plated  or 
14.  K.  gold-plated — the  blades  are  fine. 
Prices,  $5  to  $7.50,  on  sale  every- 
where. 

You  should  know  GILLETTE 
Shaving  Brush — a  new  brush  of 
Gillette  quality — bristles  gripped 
in  hard  rubber:  and  GILLETTE  Shav- 
ing Stick — a  shaving  soap  worthy  of 
the  Gillette  Safety  Razor. 


GILLETTE  SALES  CO. 

504  Kimball  Building,  Boston 


New  York,  Times  Bldg. 
Chicago,  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 
London  Office 
n  Helborn  Viaduct,  £  C. 

Factories :  Boston,  Montreal,  London,  Berlin.  Paris 


Canadian  Office 

63  St.  Alexander  St, 

Montreal 


illette  §¥5*y 
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from  $400  to  |1,000  an  acre,  and  the  Im- 
proved land  In  growing  orchards,  is  re- 
puted to  be  worth  from  $1,500  to  $2,500 
per  acre.  There  is  also  great  irrigation  ac- 
tivity in  other  parts  of  Chelan  County, 
especially  in  the  Chelan  and  Entiat  valleys. 
It  is  said  that  eighty  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  the  Spokane  Valley  are  capable  of 
irrigation,  and  many  large  irrigation 
schemes  are  under  way  in  this  section.  In 
some  cases  the  water  is  brought  to  the 
land  by  means  of  large  pumps  operated  by 
electricity.  Underground  water  channels 
are  thus  tapped,  and  though  this  process 
is  expensive,  the  highly  productive  quality 
of  the  land  justifies  the  expenditure.  Much 
land  is  being  irrigated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Priest  Rapids  on  the  Columbia  River.  The 
large  plateau  of  500,000  acres,  north  of  the 
Yakima  River  and  south  of  the  Columbia, 
offers  large  rewards  in  the  way  of  irriga- 
tion, but  due  to  the  expense  of  the  project 
its  reclamation  has  not  as  yet  been  under- 
taken. The  fertile  basin  of  100,000  acres 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yakima  River  is 
capable  of  irrigation.  At  present  this  land 
is  being  considered  by  the  Government  but 
if  they  do  not  act  favorable  on  its  reclama- 
tion, it  is  said  that  private  capital  is  ready 
to  undertake  the  large  scheme.  There  are 
also  two  irrigation  projects  south  of  the 
Snake  River  in  Washington,  totaling  about 
15,000  acres.  The  larger  of  these  is  near 
Attila,  and  the  other  is  known  as  the  Two 
Rivers  project.  In  addition  to  these  enum- 
erated schemes  prospective  and  under  way, 
private  capital  is  also  active  in  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  logged-off  lands  In  the  vicinity 
of  Spokane.  Water  for  these  latter  is  se- 
cured both  by  gravity  and  by  means  of 
wells. 

Washington  Colonizing  Scheme  Planned  By 
Frencli  Scientist. 

Six  months  residence  In  Seattle  has 
seemingly  convinced  Dr.  E.  T.  Glllard,  a 
noted  French  bacteriologist,  that  the  State 
of  Washington  Is  one  of  the  most  favor- 
able places  In  the  whole  world  for  a  colon- 
izing scheme.  The  learned  man  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  large  estates  in  France  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  according  to  an- 
nouncements, he  has  decided  to  sell  these 
all  and  invest  In  Washington  and  Puget 
Sound  land.  His  Idea  Is  the  establishment 
of  a  colony  of  French  agriculturists,  sim- 
ilar to  the  colonizing  estate  of  21,500  acres 
which  he  owns  In  Indo-China  and  which 
provides  homesites  for  700  families. 
Though  possessed  of  large  wealth,  Dr.  Gll- 
lard has  devoted  his  life  to  science  and 
philanthropy.  One  of  the  reasons  for  his 
great  Interest  In  the  Puget  Sound  section 
of  Washington  comes  from  the  fact  that 
he  thinks  the  climate  and  surroundings 
suitable  to  the  development  of  science  and 
art.  "The  time  Is  not  far  distant,"  he 
says,  "when  Puget  Sound  will  be  to  the 
United  States  what  the  Mediterranean   Is 


to  Europe.  This  is  a  fruit  country,  and  It 
is  the  fruit  countries  that  have  become  the 
home  of  art."  Besides  the  hope  of  inter- 
esting his  four  brothers  and  three  sisters 
in  France  in  the  establishment  of  his 
French  agricultural  colony,  the  Doctor 
hopes  to  be  able  to  establish  a  library  of 
French  literature  in  the  Northwest. 

General  Washington  Items  of  Progress  and 
Development. 

One  of  the  proposed  methods  of  secur- 
ing water  for  irrigation  along  the  Columbia 
River  is  by  means  of  the  current  motor. 
Along  this  great  river,  both  in  Washington 
and  Oregon,  are  large  areas  of  irrigable 
land,  but  the  tracts  are  so  far  above  the 
water  level  that  irrigation  is  impossible  by 
gravity.  Since  the  current  of  the  stream 
is  fairly  strong  in  most  places,  the  thought- 
ful ones  have  long  been  trying  to  devise 
a  water  motor  that  could  be  placed  in  the 
current  thus  allowing  the  water  to  pump 
itself  to  the  higher  lands.  Many  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  but  as  yet  the  exact 
motor  has  apparently  not  been  found.  It 
is  safe  to  predict,  however,  that  it  will  be 
devised  in  time,  and  when  that  day  comes 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  will  become 
irrigible. 

That  the  new  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  railroad,  which  has  but  recently 
driven  the  last  spike  in  its  transcontinen- 
tal line.  Is  to  use  every  possible  means  of 
building  up  the  country  for  which  it  af- 
fords traffic,  seems  to  be  indicated  from 
the  fact  that  the  road  has  requested  a 
charter  in  Tacoma  for  a  network  of  ter- 
minal tracks.  Officials  state  that  they  have 
several  large  new  industries  In  mind,  which 
they  will  establish  in  and  near  Tacoma. 
The  nature  of  these  new  Industries  has  not 
yet  been  announced. 

The  Pacific  Oregon  Railway  &  Naviga- 
tion Company  has  recently  been  incorpor- 
ated In  Tacoma  for  the  sum  of  $10,720,- 
000.  The  articles  of  Incorporation  state 
that  the  company  will  build  and  operate 
railroads  In  Washington,  Oregon,  Califor- 
nia and  Idaho.  They  also  are  authorized 
to  carry  on  a  steamship  business  between 
Tacoma  and  San  Francisco  and  other  Coast 
ports.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the 
road  shows  the  hand  of  Hill,  and  that  It 
means  that  he  will  enter  Into  active  com- 
petition with  Harriman  in  his  previously 
exclusive  territory.  This  point  seems  fur- 
ther confirmed  from  the  fact  that  the  new 
company  is  supposed  to  be  contemplating  a 
road  Into  the  Coos  Bay  country  In  Western 
Oregon,  which  section  Is  within  the  "Har- 
riman Fence." 

It  is  reported  that  a  Seattle  capitalist 
has  let  the  contract  for  the  pumping 
system  that  will  irrigate  600  acres  of 
land  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
White  Bluffs,  along  the  Columbia  River. 
It  Is  the  plan  to  pump  the  water  from  the 
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The  Howard  Watch 


AT  night — with  the 
strain  tearing  through 
space — do  you  ever  think 

of  the  man  in  the  Engine  Cab,  his 
hand  on  the  lever  and  his  eye  strain- 
ing at  the  dark  of  the  track  ahead? 
One  thing  shares  with  him  his 
terrible  responsibility — his  Watch. 
Do  you  wonder  that  the  TiME 
Inspectors  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  leading  railroads  of  America 
have  officially  certified  and  adopted 
the  Howard — the  most  accurate 
watch  that  money  will  buy? 

Not  every  jeweler  can  .ell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.    Find  the  HOWARD  Jeweler  in 
your  town  and  talk  to  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Drop  u.  a  postal  card,  Dept.  Y,  and  we  wiU  send  you  a  HOWARD  book  ot  rahie  to 
the  watch  buyer.  

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Despite  any  opinion  to  the  contrary, 
American  railways  are  the  safest  in 
the  world — millions  are  spent  for 
safety.  Official  inspection  of  em- 
ployees' w^atches  exists  in  no  other 
country.  The  foreign  railroad  man 
carries    no    such    watch    as    the 

Howard. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always 
worth  what  you  pay  for  it. 
The  price  of  each  watch — from  the  17- 
jewel  in  a  fine  gold-filled  case  (guaranteed 
for  25  years)  at  $35.00;  to  the  23-jewel  in  a 
14-k.  solid  gold  case  at  $150.00— is  fixed  at 
the  factory,  and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 
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the  river  with  a  gas  engine  and  then  dis- 
tribute it  to  the  land  by  means  of  wooden 
pipes.  The  land  will  be  platted  into  ten- 
acre  tracts  for  the  market,  It  is  said. 

Another  project  for  the  irrigation  of  400 
acres  of  land  near  Grandvlew,  In  the  North 
Yakima  section.  Is  announced  under  way 
by  a  local  company.  A  vertical  turbine  is 
to  be  used  in  the  pumping  of  the  water  and 
the  scheme  is  to  be  finished  In  a  very 
short  time. 

The  Pioneer  Steel  Company  promises  to 
bring  a  large  new  industry  to  Tacoma  and 
the  Coast  in  the  form  of  a  big  up-to-date 
steel  plant.  Plans  are  well  under  way  In 
Tacoma,  under  the  direction  of  Eastern 
experts.  The  new  Industry  is  being  pro- 
moted by  eastern  capitalists,  and  that  the 
plans  are  comprehensive,  seems  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  first  expenditure  will 
be  the  amount  of  $3,300,000  for  the  two 
furnaces  that  will  be  constructed  at  once. 
Other  supplementary  plants  will  follow 
soon,  and  It  Is  planned  to  ultimately  man- 
ufacture everything  In  the  line  of  steel 
construction  material. 

A  recent  purchase  of  160  acres  of  land 
that  will  be  turned  Into  a  Spokane  City 
Park,  seems  to  abundantly  prove  that  the 
aesthetic  and  health-promoting  Is  not  for- 
gotten In  the  midst  of  the  marvelous  ma- 
terial advancement  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  Inland  Empire. 


Notes    From    Washington    Fruit    Growers 
and  Agriculturists. 

An  Ellensburg  man  has  just  received 
9,500  apple  trees  which  he  will  plant  on  a 
quarter  section  of  Kittitas  Valley  land.  The 
varieties  chosen  are  the  Jonathan,  Rome 
Beauty,  Spltzenburg,  Newton,  Pippin,  and 
Winter  Banana. 

Option  has  been  given  on  what  is  per- 
haps the  largest  fruit  orchard  on  the  Snake 
River,  and  one  of  th(e  largest  in  the  Inland 
Empire,  located  at  Wawawal,  fourteen 
miles  south  of  Pullman  on  the  Snake  River. 
The  farm  contains  960  acres,  250  of  which 
Is  set  to  bearing  fruit  trees,  from  which 
are  shipped  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  car 
loads  of  fruit  every  season.  The  fixed 
price  of  the  orchard  is  understood  to  be 
$95,000. 

A  480-acre  wheat  farm  located  eight 
miles  southwest  of  Ephrata  has  just  been 
reported  sold  for  the  sum  of  $14,400.  Only 
a  hundred  acres  of  the  land  are  under  cul- 
tivation this  season.  The  same  land  sold 
last  fall  for  $10,500. 

Two  hundred  acres  near  the  town  of 
Washtucna  are  to  be  planted  to  apple  trees 
in  the  Fall. 

A  net  profit  of  $6,000  from  eighty  acres 
of  dairy  land  In  Pacific  County,  Washing- 
ton, for  a  six-year  period,  seems  to  prove 
the  profitableness  of  this  industry  in  this 
part  of  Washington. 


IDAHO. 


170,000  Acres  of  Idaho  Land  Restored  to 
Public  Entry. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Ballinger  has  re- 
stored to  public  entry  170,000  acres  of  Ida- 
ho land  in  the  Salmon  River  and  White- 
bird  regions.  This  act  has  significance 
from  several  different  view  points.  First, 
perhaps,  in  that  this  action  is  a  reversal 
of  the  opinion  of  former  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Garfield,  who  had  this  large  area  of 
grazing  and  timber  land  withdrawn  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  the  protection  of 
water  supply.  At  the  time  of  the  with- 
drawal of  this  land  from  future  entry  there 
was  a  vigorous  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
two  Idaho  senators  who  combatted  the  ac- 
tion on  the  constitutional  grounds  that 
there  was  no  specific  law  or  authority 
granting  such  a  withdrawal  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  The  Garfield  supporters 
answered  that  the  reserve  was  created  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  water  courses  of 
the  State,  hence  was  warranted  under  the 
constitutional  clause  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  commerce.  The  fact  that  the  nev/ 
Secretary  of  Interior  has  restored  the  land 
to  entry  seems  to  prove  that  he  considered 
the  former  secretary  to  have  assumed  un- 
warranted authority.  The  recent  action  is 
looked  upon  with  deep  concern  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  conservation  movement,  and 


the  higher  advocates  of  forestry.  If  the 
action  may  be  taken  as  a  precedent,  much 
of  the  good  that  they  thought  they  had  al- 
ready accomplished  in  the  way  of  creation 
of  reserves  may  be  summarily  undone.  On 
the  other  hand,  If  the  creation  of  certain  of 
the  forest  and  water-course  reserves  has 
been  without  authority,  it  should  be  known 
at  once  so  that  the  matter  can  be  met 
squarely  and  solved  while  the  movement  is 
yet  new.  That  the  action  of  Secretary 
Ballinger  in  restoring  the  170,000  acres  to 
public  entry  has  constitutional  significance 
alone,  seems  to  be  proved  from  the  fact 
that  both  the  secretary  and  President  Taft 
are  quoted  as  being  sincere  advocates  of 
the  new  conservation  movement.  These 
restored  lands  will  become  subject  to  set- 
tlement and  entry. 


Idaho  and  Italy- 


Comparison. 


We  can  best  know  the  new  by  comparing 
It  with  the  old.  And  most  oftentimes  we 
come  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
new  only  when  we  comparatively  place  it 
against  the  old  and  known.  To  apply  the 
point  let  up  compare  the  new  State  of 
Idaho  with  the  old  country  of  Italy.  While 
Italy  is  about  twenty  per'  cent  larger  in 
area  then  Idaho,  it  more  nearly  approxi- 
mates the  area  of  the  Western  State  than 
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THERE  is  a  Cake-Baking  Secret 
known  to  good  cooks  that  should  interest 
every  housewife. 

^  It's  the  use  of  Kingsf  ord's  Com  Starch^ — not  only  in 
the  filling,  hut  in  the  cal^e  itself- — one  part  Com  Starch 
to  three  parts  flour.   It  makes  the  daintiest  smooth, 

light  cake  imaginable. 

KINGSFORD'S  CORN  STARCH 

is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  best  Angel  Cake,  White  Mountain  and 
other  white  calces.  Use  one-half  cup  corn  starch  mixed  with  the  flour. 
^  KINGSFORD'S  has  a  hundred  uses.  The  good  cook  reaches  for  the 
familiar  yellow  package  a  dozen  times  a  day.  It's  on  her  grocery  list 
every  week. 

^  A  Word  to  Kingsford  Friends  —  Send  us  the  name  of  any  young 
housewife  who  thinks  that  Corn  Starch  is  used  only  for  puddings  or 
desserts ;  we  will  send  her  our  new  little  Book  (F),  "What  a  Cook  Ought  to 
Know  About  Corn  Starch."  We  will  gladly  mail  you  without  cost  a 
copy  too  if  you  like. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON.  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  STARCH  CO.,  Successors 
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any  other  of  the  great  European  states. 
Italy  is  supporting  a  population  of  32,000,- 
000 — more  than  a  hundred  times  that  of 
Idaho.  In  fact  the  standing  army  of  Italy 
totals  about  the  same  as  the  present  pop- 
ulation of  Idaho  and  to  support  its  navy 
Italy  annually  spends  some  $35,000,000 
which  is  about  one-third  of  the  present  as- 
sessed property  valuation  of  the  State  of 
Idaho.  As  a  little  item  of  comparative  cost 
of  public  maintenance,  it  is  said  that  the 
King  of  Italy  takes  nearly  three  millions  of 
dollars  annually  from  the  State,  an  amount 
that  will  pay  all  of  Idaho's  State  expenses 
for  two  years.  These  comparisons  of  com- 
monwealths might  be  carried  further  and 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  combined  area 
of  The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Den- 
mark is  only  half  that  of  Idaho,  while  the 
population  is  over  fifty  times  greater; 
also  that  these  latter  countries  are  bur- 
dened with  heavy  State  taxation  and  the 
care  of  large  standing  armies.  While  the 
climate  of  Idaho  differs  from  that  of  the 
countries  of  Southern  Europe,  it  is  declared 
that  in  many  sections  at  least  it  has  even 
greater  possibilities  of  soil  productivity 
and  potential  wealth.  It  is  estimated  that 
perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  84,800  acres 
of  Idaho  land  is  capable  of  the  highest 
state  of  agricultural  development.  The 
climate  and  the  soil  of  the  State,  also, 
offer  such  diversity  of  production  that 
should  the  State  be  entirely  shut  off  from 
the  outside  world,  the  people  would  scarce- 
ly be  aware  of  the  fact  after  they  had  had 
time  for  a  little  readjustment. 

Twelve  Thousand  Acres  of  State  Land  to 
Be  Auctioned. 

During  the  next  few  months  State  land 
amounting  to  12,000  acres  or  more,  will 
be  auctioned  off  from  the  steps  of  the 
court  houses  of  the  six  northern  counties 
of  Idaho.  These  State  lands  were  taken 
off  the  market  following  the  financial 
panic,  and  for  the  past  eighteen  months 
none  have  been  sold.  The  State  officials 
consider  conditions  now  favorable  however, 
and  the  regular  sales  will  again  be  in- 
itiated. The  State  land  selector  has  been 
appraising  land  in  these  northern  counties 
of  the  state  for  some  time  past.  The 
method  of  the  State,  in  disposing  of  the 
lands  that  it  decides  are  available,  is  to 
fix  a  minimum  valuation  on  the  different 
selections  and  then  auction  these  selections 
to  the  highest  bidders.  It  is  understood 
that  no  lands  can  be  sold  for  less  than 
the  appraised  valuation  but  this  valuation 
is  always  fixed  fairly  low.  The  land  to  be 
sold  is  largely  adapted  to  agriculture, 
though  a  part  of  it  is  chiefly  valuable  as 
grazing  land.  The  appraised  valuation 
varies  from  ten  to  forty  dollars  per  acre. 
These  sales  have  been  very  popular  in  the 
past  from  the  fact  that  they  afford  choice 
land  at  reasonable  prices  and  under  very 
easy  terms.     Ii  is  required  by  tha  State 


that  one-tenth  of  the  sale  price  be  paid  in 
cash  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  and  the 
remainder  may  be  divided  into  eighteen  an- 
nual installments  if  desired. 

Lost  River  Project  of  80,000  Acres  Revived 

According  to  the  contract  entered  into 
between  the  State  Land  Board  and  the 
company  that  will  revive  the  $3,000,000. 
Lost  River  project,  construction  work  has 
already  been  begun.  The  company  promises 
to  have  water  for  at  least  15,000  acres  of 
land  this  season  and  the  amount  of  land  to 
be  reclaimed  during  1909  may  be  extended 
to  30,000  acres.  Though  this  project  has 
had  some  financial  reverses  in  the  past, 
due  to  the  fact  that  bonds  could  not  be 
floated  by  the  old  company  during  the  fi- 
nancial stringency,  there  is  assurance  that 
such  an  event  cannot  happen  again,  since 
the  project  was  investigated  by  the  Senate 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  New 
contracts  have  been  made  by  the  State 
Land  Board  and  the  new  company  will  add 
an  additional  20,000  acres  to  the  segrega- 
tion, which  will  bring  the  total  of  land  to 
be  irrigated  up  to  100,000  acres.  The  Lost 
River  project  is  located  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Snake  River  Valley  and  includes 
parts  from  Blaine,  Bingham,  and  Fremont 
counties,  and  is  reached  on  a  branch  of 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  out  from  Blackfoot. 
The  land  is  said  to  be  first  class,  with  very 
few  exceptions.  One  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  reclamation  system  will  be  a  3,000- 
acre  storage  reservoir  in  Custer  County, 
which  is  to  be  constructed  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  a  million  dollars. 

Carey    Act    Project    Likely    for    Medbury 
Valley. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to 
Insure  a  Carey  Act  reclamation  project  for 
Medbury  Valley,  which  is  located  about 
twenty  miles  southeast  from  Mountain 
Home,  Idaho.  It  is  understood  that  engi- 
neers are  already  at  work,  estimating  the 
cost  of  such  a  reclamation  system  and  the 
amount  of  land  that  could  be  Irrigated.  If 
these  reports  are  considered  favorable,  cap- 
ital is  already  promised  for  the  irrigation 
of  a  large  tract  of  fine  Idaho  land.  A 
large  part  of  the  land  that  could  be  Irri- 
gated Is  already  under  private  ownership, 
but  the  feeling  of  the  settlers  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  at  a  single  meeting  of 
land  holders,  5,000  acres  of  land  were 
pledged  to  meet  their  proportionate  cost 
of  the  irrigation  system.  It  Is  thought 
that  an  irrigation  system  can  be  construct- 
ed at  a  very  low  acreage  cost,  due  to  the 
nearness  of  a  suitable  reservoir  site,  and 
the  very  few  canals  necessary  of  construc- 
tion. One  of  the  interesting  talked-of  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  scheme  is  that  a 
pressure  pipe  line  be  substituted  for  the 
customary  canals.  This  could  be  done  be- 
cause of  the  abundant  fall  of  the  water, 
and   many  advantages  are  claimed.     The 
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Civilization 


Wherever  you  see  this  sign,  it  stands  for 
civilization.  It  is  the  sign  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  influences  for  broadening 
human   intelligence. 

The  universal  service  of  the  Bell  companies 
has  provided  it — has  spread  an  even,  highly 
developed  civilization  through  the  land.  It 
has  carried  the  newest  impulses  of  develop- 
ment from  town  to  town  and  from  community 
to  community. 

Bell  telephone  serv'ice  has  brought  the  en- 
tire country  up  to  the  same  instant  of  progress. 

It    has    unified    the    Nation. 

As  soon  as  a  new  town  springs  up  in  the 
woods,  on  the  plains,  at  the  cross-roads,  or 
walled  in  by  mountains,  the  signpost  of 
civilization  is  erected — the  sign  of  the  Bell. 
Telephone  service  puts  the  people  of  that  town 
into    communication    with  one  another   and 


with  the  outside  world. 

//    puts    the    town    on    the    map. 

You  can  see  this  march  of  progress  right 
in  your  own  neighborhood.  Every  little 
while  some  neighbor  has  a  Bell  telephone 
put  in.  If  you  have  one,  every  new  subscriber 
enlarges  the  scope  of  your  personal  contact. 
If  you  have  not,  every  new  telephone  makes 
you  the  more  isolated — the  more  cut  off  from 
the  activities  about  you. 

Just  as  individuals  in  your  locality  use  the 
telephone  for  mutual  convenience,  so  towns 
and  cities  in  differettt  localities  are  served  and 
advanced  by  the  long  distance  telephone. 

Each  contributes  to,  and  benefits  by,  the 
broad  universal  service  of  the  Bell. 


One 


The  busy  man  who  wants  to  accomplish  more  than  he  is 
now  doing  can  well  afford  to  make  use  of  the  Bell  Long 
Distance  service.  It  is  the  most  efficient  of fice  assistant  im- 
aginable. Every  Bell  Telephone  is  a  Long  Distance  station. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Policy,    One    System.     Universal     Service 

Don't  forget  to  mpntlon  The  rariflo  Monthly  whon  doaling  with  ndyottlpors.     It  will  be  appreriated. 
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first  cost  would  be  greater,  but  no  water 
would  be  wasted,  and  then  by  means  of  in- 
verted siphons  across  the  little  valleys  it 
could  be  carried  to  many  otherwise  inac- 
cessible places. 

Miscellaneous   Items   About   Idaho   Lands. 

Though  the  season  for  the  opening  of 
Carey  lands  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  land 
office  at  Boise  reports  a  larger  number  of 
land  entries  during  the  first  half  of  March 
than  for  any  other  full  month  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  office.  For  this  period  of  six- 
teen days,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  en- 
tries had  been  made,  and  it  was  expected 
at  the  time  of  the  report,  that  the  total 
would  easily  reach  two  hundred  for  the 
full  month.  Many  of  the  entries  were 
made  in  districts  that  it  is  thought  will  be 
later  included  under  reclamation  schemes. 
An  election  has  been  called  for  this 
month  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  direc- 
tors and  voting  bonds  that  will  insure  a 
32,000  community  irrigation  project  in 
the  county  of  Owyhee.  That  the  measure 
will  carry  seems  assured  from  the  fact  that 
the  special  election  was  allowed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  property  owners  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  scheme  calls  for  the  building  of 
a  large  dam  at  Bernard  Ferry  on  the 
Snake  River  and  the  32,000.community  ir- 
rigation district  will  be  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Snake  River  beginning  at  the  Ore- 
gon boundary. 

As  proving  the  fairness  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  in  dealing  with  the  homeseek- 
er.  It  is  said  that  the  regular  payments 
under  the  Boise-Payette  project,  just  com- 
pleted, will  not  begin  until  next  year.  This 
is  made  possible  by  the  Government  not 
declaring  the  project  officially  completed 
until  that  time.  This  ruling  has  been 
made  in  deference  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  settlers  are  not  ready  for  their 
water  this  year  hence  are  not  ready  for 
the  beginning  of  regular  tenthly  payments 
under  the  regular  terms  of  the  act.  For 
this  season  the  water  will  be  merely  rented 
at  a  fixed  price  per  acre,  and  delivered 
only  to  those  who  are  ready  to  profit  by 
its  use. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  grain 
field  In  Idaho  Is  located  in  Blaine  County 
within  seven  miles  of  American  Falls. 
This  wheat  field  consists  of  2,008  acres;  It 
Is  said  it  will  be  Increased  to  at  least 
4,000  acres  before  next  year.  This  field  Is 
In  reality  a  number  of  fields  that  are  be- 
ing operated  as  one.  It  is  locally  known 
as  "The  Dry  Farm"  and  employs  about 
fifty  men,  and  operates  much  labor-saving 
machinery.  Two  traction  engines  will 
dally  turn  between  fifty  and  sixty  acres 
each  during  the  plowing  season. 

Following  out  this  same  Idea,  the  Home- 
stead Improvement  Company  Is  operating 
In  the  same  neighborhood  in  the  whole- 
sale  clearing   and    breaking   up     of     dry- 


farming  land.  They  already  hold  contracts 
for  the  improvement  of  3,500  acres  of  land 
during  the  present  season  and  have  re- 
fused contracts  for  an  additional  2,000 
acres.  It  also  operates  a  large  traction 
engine  that  draws  a  long  string  of  gang 
plows  which  break  the  land.  The  engine 
is  provided  with  a  strong  light  which  per- 
mits its  operation  both  day  and  night. 

A  Few  Idaho  Colonizing  Schemes. 

Seventeen  citizens  of  Duluth,  Minnesota, 
have  sent  a  representative  to  purchase 
12,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Richland  and 
Gooding  section  of  Southern  Idaho.  It  is 
the  plan  of  these  Middle  Western  men  of 
wealth  to  devote  the  land  to  general  farm- 
ing for  the  present  time,  but  to  gradually 
set  it  to  fruit  trees  and  engage  extensively 
in  that  industry.  This  part  of  the  State 
was  selected  for  their  investment  from  the 
feeling  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising fruit  districts.  The  investors  num- 
ber bankers,  merchants  and  one  supreme 
court  judge.  The  parties  would  rather 
buy  outright,  it  is  said,  than  to  bother 
with  the  development  of  a  Carey  Act 
scheme. 

A  Colburn,  Idaho,  man  is  placing  on 
the  market  a  1,000-acre  tract  of  land 
in  that  neighborhood,  which  is  said  to 
be  adapted  to  fruit  raising  and  grazing. 
It  is  significant  that  the  land  was  pur- 
chased several  years  ago  for  its  timber. 
Now  that  the  timber  has  been  removed  It 
is  found  that  it  is  adapted  to  agriculture 
and  will  be  developed  into  a  colony. 

One  of  the  largest  deals  In  the  history  of 
Hagerman  Valley  is  the  recent  sale  of  a 
1500-acre  ranch  for  the  sum  of  $100,000. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  this  same 
tract  of  land  was  bought  by  the  first  party 
for  $21,000.  The  profits  of  the  new  own- 
ers promise  to  be  fully  as  great  proportion- 
ally, however,  for  It  is  the  plan  of  the  pur- 
chasing company  to  cut  it  into  small  fruit 
farms  and  place  them  on  the  market.  This 
tract  has  been  serving  as  a  stock  ranch 
since  it  has  been  occupied  and  it  is  prac- 
tically all  raw  land. 

Notes  From  the  Idaho  Fruit  Growers. 

The  fruit-growing  profits  in  the  Payette 
Valley  are  proved  from  the  recent  refusal 
of  $17,500  cash  for  a  seventeen-acre  apple 
orchard.  In  the  same  vicinity  another 
grower  reports  over  $5,000,  net,  from 
seven  and  a  half  acres  planted  to  apples. 

It  Is  announced  that  not  less  than  1,200 
acres  will  be  planted  to  fruit  trees  in  the 
"Emmett  Bench"  neighborhood  during  the 
early  season  of  this  year.  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  In  this  district  to  cut 
down  the  fruit  ranches  to  a  maximum  of 
twenty  and  a  minimum  of  two  acres, 
which  have  proved  to  afford  support  for  a 
family. 
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DRIVE  A  WHITE  STEAMER 

And  Tour  in  Perfect  Comfort 
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No  other  machine  can  compare  with  the  White  as  a  "bad  roads"  car, 
and  therefore  no  other  machine  can  give  such  satisfactory  service  in  touring 
over  the  average  American  road. 

Owing  to  the  perfect  flexibiUty  of  the  White  engine,  the  driver  of  a 
White  can  accommodate  the  speed  of  his  car,  yard  by  yard,  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  road,  speeding  up  on  each  Httle  stretch  of  good  road  and 
slowing  dow^n  for  each  rough  place,  without  the  shifting  of  gears  and  with- 
out jolting  or  jarring  the  passengers.  Therefore,  those  who  tour  in  White 
Steamers  have  far  more  real  enjoyment  and  are  less  fatigued  at  the  end  of  a 
day's  travel  than  those  using  other  types  of  cars. 

If  you  own  a  White  car,  you  may  plan  your  tours  w^ithout  any  thought 
as  to  whether  the  roads  are  good,  bad  or  indifferent. 


Write  for  catalog  describing  our  Touring  Cars  at  $2000  and  $4000 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 


CLEVELAND  :  OHIO 


NEW  YORK  CITY.  Broadway  at  62nd  Street 
BOSTON.  320  Newbury  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  629-33  North  Broad  Street 
PITTSBURG,  138-148  Beatty  Street 


CLEVELAND,  407  Rockwell  Ave. 
ATLANTA,  120-122  Marietta  Street 
CHICAGO,  240  Michigan  Ave. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  Market  St.,  at  Van  Net*  Ave. 
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A  single  farm  In  the  Lewiston  Valley 
will  plant  75,000  trees,  mostly  apples,  this 
spring.  Many  smaller  tracts  In  this  sec- 
tion will  also  be  planted. 

Twin  Falls. 

One  of  the  features  In  and  around 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  which  perhaps  has  done 
more  to  correct  any  mistaken  ideas  In  the 
minds  of  intending  investors  regarding 
Just  what  soil  In  that  section  will  accomp- 
lish. Is  the  splendid  Perrine  ranch  at  Blue 
Lakes.  Besides  being  one  of  the  scenic 
beauty  spots  of  the  section,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  productive.  The  ranch  proper  is  lo- 
cated an  easy  ride  of  a  dozen  miles  from 
Twin  Falls  and  If  one  chooses  it  can  be 
reached  by  way  of  the  wonderful  Shoshone 
Falls,  admittedly  one  of  the  wonder  scenic 
places  of  Idaho. 

This  ranch  containing  a  prune  orchard, 
the  product  of  the  trees  from  which  cap- 
tured prizes  at  the  Paris  world's  fair  vir- 
tually seems  to  be  planted  among  the  rocks 
of  volcanic  lava  beds.  It  is  never  neces- 
sary to  offer  this  place  as  an  evidence  once 
the  newcomer  reaches  Twin  Falls,  but 
there  It  Is,  nestling  down  in  a  canyon. 

In  connection  with  the  planting  of  the 
orchard,  the  story  is  told  of  Mr.  I.  B. 
Perrine,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Twin 
Falls  country,  that  when  he  made  known 
his  Intentions  of  laying  out  and  planting  an 
orchard  at  Blue  Lakes  that  his  nearest 
neighbors  and  all  his  Idaho  friends  predict- 
ed for  him  that  he  would  not  alone  make 
the  biggest  mistake  of  his  life,  but  that  he 
would  forever  ruin  any  prospects  of  estab- 
lishing anything  like  a  city  anywhere  in 
the  Immediate  vicinity. 


It  would  seem  Mr.  Perrine's  "neighbors" 
and  "friends"  erred  slightly  In  their  judg- 
ment. 

Blackfoot. 

Perhaps  no  section  of  the  great  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley  is  attracting  more 
attention  at  the  present  time  than  Black- 
foot  and  vicinity.  Recently  one  of  the 
strongest  commercial  clubs  in  the  Gem 
State  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  better 
developing  the  contiguous  territory  to  the 
city  proper.  Heretofore  most  of  the  land 
under  development  has  been  handled  in 
very  large  tracts.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
Blackfoot  interests  most  deeply  interested 
to  offer  the  best  possible  inducements  to 
the  home  builder — the  middle  westerner 
and  far  easterner — who  desires  to  bring 
under  cultivation  ten,  twenty  and  forty 
acre  tracts. 

Diversified  farming  heretofore  carried 
on  extensively  on  a  larger  acreage  will 
soon  be  conducted  by  greater  numbers  of 
people.  Then  too,  large  tracts  extending 
over  fertile,  well  irrigated  valleys  on  two 
sides  of  the  city  proper  will  soon  be  cov- 
ered either  by  apple  orchards  or  planted  to 
sugar  beets,  wheat  or  potatoes. 

Many  of  the  new  settlers  in  and  about 
Blackfoot  are  planning  embarking  in  the 
fruit  industry  extensively.  One  of  the 
strong  features  about  Blackfoot  land  is 
that  it  is  selling  at  the  present  time  slight- 
ly low^  than  other  land  throughout  the 
valley,  due  more  particularly  to  the  fact 
that  heretofore  the  disposition  has  been 
on  the  part  of  land  owners  to  cultivate 
larger  tracts  to  the  exclusion  of  the  small- 
er Investor. 


MONTANA. 


May  Irrigate  Crow  Indian  Reservation. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  Department  of 
Interior  has  withdrawn  twenty-five  town- 
ships of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  from 
entry.  This  amount  together  with  what 
has  been  previously  withdrawn,  gives  a 
total  of  more  than  a  million  acres  that 
will  later  be  thrown  open  to  settlement.  It 
is  thought  that  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  indicates  that  a  large  re- 
clamation project  Is  being  planned  for  the 
Reservation.  The  last  session  of  the  Mon- 
tana Legislature  petitioned  for  the  opening 
of  this  reservation  to  settlement,  and  It 
may  be  that  the  public  voice  Is  being 
heard,  though  no  direct  announcement  has 
been  made  as  to  the  time  that  the  million 
acres  or  more  may  be  expected  to  be 
opened  for  public  entry.  As  announced  In 
this  department  last  month,  the  Reserva- 
tion is  now  being  surveyed,  and  40,000 
acres  have  been  withdrawn  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  horse  farm  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians.  Also  the  with- 
drawal of  an  equal  area,  to  be  created  a 
National  Park,  is  contemplated  by  the 
OoYemment. 


Flathead  Reservation  Opened  in  July  or 
August. 

An  Interview  with  one  of  the  Montana 
United  States  Senators  states  that  the 
Flathead  Indian  Reservation  will  be  opened 
to  public  selection  during  the  latter  part 
of  July  of  this  year  or  the  first  part  of 
August.  Only  a  few  of  the  details  of  the 
preliminary  work  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  Interior  Department  remain  to  be  com- 
pleted. When  these  are  completed  a  public 
announcement  of  the  exact  date  of  the 
opening  may  be  expected.  There  will  be 
about  350,000  acres  of  land  open  to  en- 
try, and  It  Is  said  to  include  some  of  the 
best  agricultural,  grazing,  and  timber  land 
In  the  State. 
Colonize  30,000  Acres  of  Montana  Land. 

A  company  of  North  Yakima,  Washing- 
ton, men,  has  been  organized  to  colonize 
30.000  acres  of  new  Montana  land.  Such 
a  large  land  scheme  is  made  timely  and 
possible  because  of  the  new  branch  line  of 
the  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul  Railroad,  just 
extended  through  the  part  of  Yellowstone 
County,  Montana,  where  the  land  in  ques- 
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Here  is  the  instrument  that  puts  the  entire  range  of  piano  music  at  your 
finger  tips. 

Everything  from  the  simple  lullabies  of  childhood  to  the  complex  con- 
certos of  Liszt  is  yours  at  any  time  in  your  own  home  without  practice  and  even 
without  a  bit  of  musical  education,  yet  rendered  as  the  master  would  render 
them  or  interpreted  according  to  your  own  moods. 

The  Krell  Auto-Grand  stands  for  progress  because  it  is  the  product  of  a 
house  that  has  never  been  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the  best.  The  piano 
itself  is  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  conscientious  improvement. 

The  player  mechanism  is  the  finished  work  of  the  greatest  piano-player 
inventor  the  world  has  known. 

Combined,  this  superb  piano  and  this  advanced  type  of  mechanism  make 
a  truly  perfect  player-piano,  exquisite  in  tone,  correct  in  action  and  capable  of 
results  unattainable  with  other  players. 

Krell  Auto-Grand  exclusive  mechanical  advantages  include: 

Only  player  with  individual,  detachable  and  interchange- 
able "pneumatics." 

Only  player  possessing  the  marvelous  "human  touch" — this 
distinction  alone  should  make  the  Krell  Auto-Grand^  your  choice. 

Only  player  that  conceals  all  signs  of  mechanism  when  not 
in  use,  so  that  you  cannot  tell  it  from  an  upright. 

Only  player  so  easy  to  peddle  that  a  child  can  do  it. 

The  IGell  Auto-Grand  can  be  had  in  either  the  standard  63  note  or 
complete  88  note  player. 

Description  gives  no  conception  of  these  and  many  other  advantages. 
See  them — ^hear  the  difference  they  make.  Then  you  will  agree  the  Krell  Auto- 
Grand  is  the  greatest  player  of  the  age  and  the  only  one  for  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  19  and  Booklet,  "How  to  Select  a  Player-Piano." 

Krell  Auto-Grand  Piano  Co. 

Makers  of  Celebrated  Albert  Krell  Pianos. 

Connersville,  •  •  Indiana 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adrertlBera.    It  will  be  appreciated. 
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I/ABiache: 


flf^  DURING  THE  SUMMER 

\«^  avoid  tliat  red,  shiuy  complexion  cansed 
by  perspiration.  Use  Lablache,  the 
great  beautifier,  and  have 
no  fear  of  exposure  to 
the  Bnn  and  wind. 
Pure    and    harmless. 

Ktfute  nhstituteM.     They 

may  be  dangerous.     Flesh, 

White,  Pink  or  Cre«m,  50c.« 

box,  of  dmggisti  or  by  mail. 

Send  10c.  for  tample, 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

French  Perfumers 

Dept.32.     121  KlnpitonSt. 


RECAMIER  CREAM 

For  the  Complexion 

Will  cure  a  bad 
skin  anil  pre- 
serve a  good 
one. 

Used  by  cele- 
brated beauties 
forneara  century 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

Two  sizes— 
60c  and  $1.00 

Recamicr  Manfg.  Co.,  No.  127  W.  31sl  SL,  N.  Y.  Oly 

Bend  tor  ft«e  sample  and  interesting  illostrated  boo  let 


Handsome 

NIGHT 
GOWN 

$1.49 


>> 


OUR  exduahre  desigTM  for  lingerie  are  appreciated  by 
women  who  embroider.  To  advertise  our  handsome 
patterns  we  will  send  night  gown  like  cut,  stamped  on 
finest  grade  French  Cambric,  all  for  $1.49.  FREE — Mention 
tk*  Pacific  Monthly  and  we  will  icnil  a  12-inch  linen  center  absolutely 
free.     IMPORTANT— If  you  wish  parcel  registered  enclose  8c  eitra. 

The  Needlecraft  Shop  Vol^l'j^^^'^^Z 

DON'T  SHOUT! 

"The  Morley  Phone' 

makes   low  sounds  plainly  heard. 
A  miniature  Phone  for  the  Ear — 
nvisible,  easily  adjusted,   and  en- 
tirely comfortable.  Over  fifty  thou- 
sand  sold,    giving    relief    from 
deafness  and  head  noises.  There 
are  but  few  cases  of  deafness 
that  cannot  be  benefited. 
Write  (or  booklet  and  testimonial* 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  100 

P«rrr  Bids.,  16th andCheatnut  SU.      PHILADELPHIA 


tion  is  situated.  The  land  Is  a  part  of  the 
famous  "7-9"  ranch,  which  was  such  a  fav- 
orite range  section  that  in  an  early  day 
the  buffalo  and  elk  had  to  be  driven  away 
before  the  cattle  could  be  fattened.  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  promoters  to  turn  the 
vast  ranch  Into,  numerous  small  wheat 
farms,  and  to  appeal  to  the  Eastern  settler 
who  Is  looking  rather  for  the  cheaper  dry- 
farming  lands  than  the  more  expensive  irri- 
gated and  intensive  farming  lands.  The 
land  is  not  without  Its  promise  in  other 
directions,  however,  for  the  district  repre- 
sented is  being  fast  settled  by  homestead- 
ers. The  land  is  said  to  be  flat,  the  soil 
deep,  and  the  climate  favorable  for  raising 
peaches  and  apples.  Each  land  proposition 
has  its  special  talking  point,  and  in  this 
case,  above  the  fact  that  the  land  is  cheap, 
one  of  the  special  points  is  that  there  is 
much  vacant  land  adjacent  to  the  Mussel- 
shell Valley.  It  Is  argued  that  these  may 
be  taken  up  in  addition  to  the  purchase,  or 
by  other  members  of  the  family. 

General  Progress   Notes  Concerning  Mon- 
tana. 

It  Is  said  that  a  second  unit  of  the  Sho- 
shone Government  Reclamation  project 
will  be  opened  to  public  entry  sometime 
during  May.  The  first  unit  of  the  project 
consisting  of  15,000  acres,  was  opened  dur- 
ing 1908,  and  It  Is  announced  that  this 
unit  is  nearly  all  taken  by  the  homeseek- 
ers,  compelling  the  opening  of  the  second 
unit  of  13,000  acres.  Canals  are  now  be- 
ing surveyed  for  still  a  third  unit  which 
is  expected  to  be  needed  early  in  1910. 
The  project  towns  of  Garland  and  Powell 
are  reported  very  lively,  and  as  an  index, 
it  Is  said  that  during  one  unexceptional 
day,  six  cars  of  settlers  were  unloaded  at 
the  latter  station. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Montana  Legis- 
lature a  bill  was  passed  permitting  the 
county  commissioners  to  appropriate  from 
the  county  funds,  for  publicity  purposes. 
The  counties  of  the  State  are  divided  Into 
different  classes,  and  the  amounts  that  may 
be  appropriated  annually  by  the  commis- 
sioners, upon  application  of  a  certain  per 
cent  of  the  tax  payers,  varies  from  $800  to 
$1,500.  To  prove  the  spirit  In  which  the 
bill  has  been  received,  the  business  men  of 
Missoula  and  Missoula  County  have  already 
made  application  to  the  commissioners  for 
their  permitted  $800.  In  order  to  make 
the  fund  more  effective,  they  have  asked 
the  co-operation  of  two  other  western  Mon- 
tana counties,  Ravalli  and  Sanders,  the 
proposal  belnj  that  the  three  counties  join 
In  getting  out  a  Western  Montana  booklet. 

In  the  counties  of  Custer  and  Dawson.  It 
Is  said  that  there  are  fully  12,000,000 
acres  of  Government  land  open  to  home- 
stead entry,  and  that  an  equal  area  may  be 
purchased  at  very  cheap  prices  from  the 
railroads.  As  an  Index  to  the  growth  of 
the  section,  Miles  City,  which  calls  herself 
"The  Heart  of  the  Yellowstone,"  is  said  to 
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have  more  than  doubled  her  population  in 
the  past  three  years. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Garibaldi   Plans   Italian   Agricultural   Col- 
onies. 

It  is  the  announced  ambition  of  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Italian 
patriot  of  the  same  name,  to  establish  ex- 
tensive Italian  colonies  in  California.  The 
scheme,  which  is  being  presented  to  prom- 
inent California  men  for  their  advisement 
and  co-operation,  differs  widelj'^  from  the 
average  colonizing  plan.  While  the  un- 
dertaking is  expected  to  return  profits  on 
the  investment,  its  primary  purpose  is  one 
of  co-operation  towards  aiding  the  Italian 
Immigrant  of  limited  means  to  help  him- 
self in  acquiring  a  Western  home.  Mr. 
Garibaldi  seems  happily  fitted  for  the 
work  which  he  is  undertaking,  for  he  has 
completed  just  such  colonizing  schemes  for 
the  Italian  Government  in  Australia  and 
Argentina,  it  is  said.  It  was  while  acting 
as  a  special  commissioner  for  the  Italian 
Government  to  inspect  labor  conditions  at 
Panama  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
Colonel  Goethals  in  charge  of  the  Panama 
Canal  construction.  After  completing  his 
work  for  the  Italian  Government  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  continue  similar  work  in 
behalf  of  the  Canal  authorities,  and  he  has 
been  thus  engaged  for  the  past  two  years. 
Chancing  to  return  via  California  he  was 
impressed  with  the  colonizing  opportuni- 
ties, which  might  be  summed  up  in  the 
labor  needs  of  California  and  the  chance 
to  acquire  cheap  land.  In  general,  the 
scheme  of  Mr.  Garibaldi  is  to  secure  the 
support  of  capital  sufficient  to  purchase 
land,  homes,  and  seed  ample  for  a  large 
colony.  These  lands  would  be  divided  and 
alloted  to  the  Italian  immigrants  of  no 
means.  Planting  and  harvesting  would  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  commis- 
sion at  first,  and  as  profits  from  crops  re- 
turned they  would,  above  the  interest 
charge,  be  credited  to  the  homeseeker. 
When  the  labor  of  the  individual  was  not 
needed  on  his  farm,  he  would  be  hired  by 
the  colonizing  company  in  the  improvement 
of  the  townsites.  This  labor  would  be 
credited  towards  the  purchase  price  of  his 
farm  unit  and  towards  a  credit  in  the  cen- 
tral store  which  would  supply  all  living 
necessities.  It  is  figured  in  this  manner 
that  the  land  would  pay  for  itself  within  a 
few  years,  through  the  labor  of  the  immi- 
grant alone.  As  fast  as  one  colony  became 
self-supporting,  the  capital  invested  would 
be  transferred  to  another.  According  to 
announcements  the  ambitious  scheme  is 
still  in  the  preliminary  stages  and  is  being 
considered  by  the  California  Promotion 
Committee  at  San  Francisco. 

Review    of    San    Francisco    Trade    Condi- 
tions. 

Though  somewhat  belated,  the  story 
that  the   1908    "Dun's  Review"  telling  of 


IMPROVE  YOUR  GOWNS 

by  using  Peet's  Invisible  Eyes.  Theykeep  the  seams 
smooth  and  flat.  Easily  fastened  and  unfastened. 

PccfSta^SeEyes 

Here  h  is  produce  perfect  fitting  garments. 

Better  than  silk  loops  and  far 

superior    to    other    metal    eyes. 

Black  or  White.    All  sizes.     All 

Won't    Stores. 

Rust       Sold  only  in  envelopes.    Not  on 

cart's.  2  <loz.  eyes,  5c,  with  Spring 

Hooks,  ifc. 

Pect  Brothers,  Dept.   R,  Pwu..PJt 


PROPOSALS  BY  MAIL 

Will  Be  Received  ON  SELECTED  UVES 
in  Oregon,  Watshington,  Idaiho,  Montana, 
British  Columbia  and  Northern  California 

for  CLEAN  LIFE  INSURANCE 

if  "%  T*H       confines  its  active  operations 

I  lr/*ll^ftn  I  1 1 /^  *°  ^^  ^'""^  °^  Oregon  and 
V  w\  ^^if  II  Illy,  is  phenominally  successful. 
^^•^  ^  ^  ^"      '    The  company  is  now  willing 

to  extend  its  beneficent  influence  by  considering  pro- 
posals for  life  insurance  by  mail  on  persons  residing  in 
the  above  named  healthful  zone,  if  the  applicant's  occu- 
pation is  acceptable  to  the  company.  Write,  giving 
your   occupation,   reference,    and    day    of    your    birth 

OREGON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

L.  SAMUEL.  General  Manager     PORTLAND.  OREGON 


'**' Opportunities 
For  Settlers 

Is  the  title  of  a  booklet  that  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Portland  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Company. 

There  are  golden  opportunities  for 
farmers,  dairymen  and  fruitgrowers 
within  easy  reach  of  Portland,  on  the 
rich  farming  and  fruit  lands  along  the 
Oregon  Water  Power  lines  of  the  Port- 
land Railway,  Light  «Sc  Power  Company. 

A  market  for  every  variety  of  farm 
and  garden  product  is  readily  found  m 
Portland,  and  low  rates  over  the  O.  W.  P. 
lines,  coupled  with  quick  transportation, 
enable  the  farmer  to  realize  large  prof- 
its. 

Reliable  information  concerning  tim- 
ber lands,  farms,  stock  ranches,  fruit 
lands  and  all  kinds  of  suburban  prop- 
erty situated  adjacent  to  the  O.  W.  P. 
lines  will  be  gladly  supplied. 

For  copies  of  booklet  write  to 
LAND  AGENT 

Portland  Railway  Ligkt  Sf  Power 
Company 

First  and  Alder  Streets,  Portland.  Oregon 
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THE  BEST  PART  OF  THE  SHAVE 
IS  WHEN  YOU  COME  TO 

POND'S  EXTRACT 

Relieves  Irritation 

Prevents  Inflammation 

Assures  Comfort 

Used  by  men  of  discrimination 
everywhere.  Sold  only  in  sealed 
bottles  —  never  in  bulk.  Write 
for  interesting  booklet  on  shav- 
ing, —  mailed    free    on    request. 

LAJIOHT,  CORLISS  *  CO..  78  IladMB  St. 
Sole  AfntM,  New  York 


of  great  Intereft  tfl 

Every  Prospective  Mother. 

Somnhing    new  —  only    scleniihc    girment   of 
kind     tvcf     invented.        Combines      solid  'comfort      and' 
ea<«     with.  "6iic      form"      *nd      elegant      appearance 
iht    home,  on    th*   Hrret,   and    in    lociel/.  —  Always    drapet 
•vaaljr  ia    front    and    back  —  no    bulkincss  —  no    draw-Jtrmj;* 
—  no  lacing  — no  ripping  or  bairmg  — Can   b«   worn   tkm  year 
rooad. 

Made  in  teverat  ttylet,  and  at  prices  lower  than  you  can  buy  the 
ifiaterial  and  have  (hem  made  at  home. 

FDF'F'  ^'"^  ^"'  °"'  '^"**  'Uuatralad  Book —  "  Fine-Form 
l^IvC«E<  Malarnily  Skirt" — It's  Fan  to  every  woman  writ- 
ing for  it.  TclU  all  al>oui  thet*  tkirtt,  their. advantages,  styles, 
material,  and  ctist  Civet  opinions  of  physicians,  dressmakers,  and 
uu-rs.  10  Day*  Fr««  TriaL  'When  you  get  out  book,  if  your 
drjirt  hat  not  )et  been  supplied  with  Fine-Form. Maternity  Skirrs, 
injle  your  selection  of  maienal  and  style,  and  we  will  make  the 
tjtment  to  rour  order  When  you  get  it,  wear  it  ten  dayt,  and 
if  yoa  do*  I  fnid  it  asaclly  a*  repreaented,  trnd  n  hack  and 
»e  will  cheerfully  refund  every  cent  paid.  Other  Skirt*  — 
IfrMMinnetdof  a  maternity  skirt, remember  our  famous  II  &' 
drew  and  walking  skirts  will  posilivrlv  pleas*  you  — tame 
gaaraMee— Illustrated  book  free,  \\huh  hook  shall  we 
nd  '     Write  to-da>  to 

Beyer  A  WillUms  Co .  Depi.  H  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


WARNING 


The    Fine-Form    MatmiitT    Skirt 

is  the  only  "Matrrnity  Skirt  'on  the 
market— all  KubHtitutcs  will  rise  in  front  durinir  dcvclopmrnt 
•— afanltao  rcputrnant  to  cvrrywomnn  of  nfiDed  taite.  No 
p«tt(!rna  can  l>o  purcbaacd  anywhcro  for  tbii  garment.  Its 
apccial  featurca  are  protected  by  patenta. 


the  growth  and  development  of  the  chief 
city  of  California  during  tjie  past  calendar 
year,  is  interesting,  especially  as  the  report 
is  not  only  authentic,  but  highly  conserva- 
tive. According  to  this  1908  report,  more 
money  was  spent  In  improving  the  city 
than  during  any  past  year  in  Its  history, 
despite  the  large  amount  of  new  material 
that  was  used  during  the  previous  year. 
It  is  probable,  states  the  report,  that  during 
the  past  thirty-two  months,  the  per  capita 
expenditure  for  city  improvement  has  been 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  American  city 
for  a  similar  period.  One  of  the  results 
has  been  to  give  the  city  a  much  finer 
appearance  than  it  had  previous  to  the 
fire,  since  all  of  the  buildings  are  more 
modern  and  of  greater  symmetry.  One  of 
the  largest  bond  issues  in  the  history  of 
the  city,  totaling  $18,200,000,  has  been 
voted  in  the  interest  of  school  buildings, 
lire  protection,  sewerage  and  other  public 
utilities.  Real  estate  transfers  have  repre- 
sented a  valuation  of  $28,292,244,  during 
the  last  eleven  months  of  the  year,  though 
this  largo  amount  is  a  little  less  than  for 
the  same  period  for  the  previous  year. 
Building  permits  for  the  same  period  of 
1908  were  for  $31,905,338.  The  interstate 
traffic  by  rail  has  been  very  large,  and  the 
water  shipments  of  California  petroleum 
are  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  port, 
totaling  127,000,000  gallons  of  the  crude 
and  refined  product. 

ARIZONA. 

Celebrate  Completion  of  the  Yuma  Project. 

One  by  one  the  great  Government  pro- 
jects of  the  West  are  being  brought  to  com- 
pletion. One  of  the  latest  of  these  to  be 
formally  open  is  the  Yuma  project  on 
the  Lower  Colorado,  which  is  to  irrigate 
about  170,000  acres  of  desert  land  in  Ari- 
zona and  California.  Several  facts  give 
this  project  especial  importance  among  the 
various  Government  projects.  First,  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  construc- 
tion hence  its  successful  completion  is  a 
real  triumph  for  the  Reclamation  engineer. 
The  water  for  irrigation  is  diverted  from 
the  treacherous  Colorado  River,  with  its 
sand  bottom,  muddy  waters  and  spring 
floods.  Further  than  this,  a  large  part  of 
the  tract  to  be  reclaimed  was  subject  to 
spring  overflow.  The  whole  situation  was 
met  by  the  construction  of  a  mile-long  high 
cement  dam,  which  will  create  a  reservoir 
of  water  containing  eight  square  miles  of 
water  surface,  and  the  building  of  over 
seventy-five  miles  of  levees  below  the  dam. 
There  la  a  main  canal  on  either  side  of  th(> 
river,  and  a  large  Inverted  siphon  will 
carry  water  under  the  Colorado  River  at  a 
lower  point.  The  170,000  acres  of  land 
reclaimed  are  classed  among  the  richest  of 
the  great  Southwest,  and  a  large  number 
of  homeseekers  were  already  on  the  ground 
waiting  to  receive  the  first  drops  of  water. 
Naturally,  the  formal  opening  of  the  Yuma 
project  was  an  event  of  great  local  Import- 
ance, and  it  was  appropriately  celebrated. 
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Special  trains  from  several  directions 
brought  thousands  of  people  to  assist  in 
the  merrymaking.  There  were  speeches 
by  the  Governor  and  other  prominent  offi- 
cials, followed  by  parades  and  the  inevi- 
table barbecue.  The  Indians  of  the  Yuma 
Reservation  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion,  for  the  new  project  will  bring 
17,000  acres  of  their  reservation  under 
wat<:r.  The  natural  center  of  interest  was 
the  mile-long  Laguna  Dam  across  the  Col- 
orado, the  crucial  point  in  the  large  pro- 
ject which  will  create  millions  of  dollars  in 
new  wealth  and  afford  occupation  for  thou- 
sands of  homeseekers,  professional  men 
and  business  men. 

Agriculture  in  Arizona. 

The  average  net  profits  from  the  raising 
of  alfalfa  in  Arizona  is  said  to  vary  from 
$60  to  $120  per  acre,  in  the  favored  sec- 
tions. Six  crops  a  year  are  expected  and 
under  present  conditions  there  is  a  good 
sale  for  the  yield.  Near  Tucson  one  straw- 
berry patch  is  said  to  have  returned  $1,000 
an  acre  net,  from  the  sale  of  berries  and 
plants.  The  strawberry  bloom  may  be  seen 
practically  every  month  of  the  year,  and 
berries  ripen  continuously  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  late  fall  and  often  until  Christ- 
mas time.  Sweet  potatoes  are  among  the 
profitable  crops  and  one  tract  has  been 
known  to  return  a  profit  of  $300  an  acre 
for  the  past  nine  years.  Land  is  said  to 
be  still  open  to  homestead  entry,  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Tucson.  This  land  is  arid, 
or  at  least  semi-arid,  but  it  is  asserted  that 
there  are  still  many  chances  to  conduct 
water  to  the  land  by  simple  gravity  sys- 
tems, and  where  this  fails  it  is  nearly  al- 
V.  ays  possible  to  secure  water  for  pumping 
from  wells.  The  pumping  of  water  for 
irrigation  is  not  considered  expensive, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  land  in- 
creases in  value  several  hundred  per  cent 
as  soon  as  water  is  provided,  and  that 
water  makes  possible  the  intensive  farming 
of  exceptionally  productive  soil. 

HAWAII. 

Periods  of  Hawaii's  Economic  History. 

A  review  of  Hawaii's  economic  history 
shows  three  very  distinct  periods,  interest- 
ing because  they  tell  the  tale  of  the  ad- 
vance from  the  crude  and  insignificant  to 
the  complex  and  highly  valuable  in  trade 
relations.  During  the  first  and  earliest 
trade  relations  with  the  outside  world,  im- 
portations were  wholly  under  the  control 
of  the  native  kings  and  chiefs  and  consist- 
ed almost  wholly  of  sandalwood.  The 
second  period  dates  from  the  making  of 
Hawaii  the  outfitting  and  trans-shipping 
station  of  the  large  North  Pacific  whaling 
fleets.  The  whaling  industry  fell  off, 
however,  upon  the  development  of  the  pe- 
troleum industry  during  the  period  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War.  With  this,  Hawaii  was 
ready  for  the  third  period  in  her  economic 
development,  which  was  initiated  by  the 
large   sugar   plantations.     At  the  present 
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THIS    LABEL    INSURES    FT.    LOOK    FOR    IT 

Union 
Drawm.etch    »^V^»    Suit.  $1.00. 
_  „  _  -         Shirtj  and        O  C  _       Union 
Oy*       Drawers,  each     ^OC.    Suju  50c. 
All  Standard  Styles.    Buy  from  dealer*.    Send  for  our  Booklet. 

CHALMERS    KNITTING    COMPANY 

16Waehington  Str«el,  Amsterdam,  New'York 
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WEALTH  PRODUCING  ORE 

Is  what  we  have  on  our  claim  We  positively 
believe  wehaveoneof  therichcstclaims  in  "Old 
Mexico."  Partly  developed,  it  shows  gold  and 
silver  ore  in  many  places  that  assays  from  179  to  $900 
per  ton.  First  stock  offered  over-subscribed  in  10 
days.  Company  out  of  debt.  To  cover  final  tnnnelins 
and  necessary  machinery,  we  are  offering  20.000 
shares  for  60  days  at  50c  a  share:  any  quantity;  non- 
assessable. Write  today  for  booklet  giving  full  infor- 
mation and  investigate  for  yourself  the  stock  of  the 
Cordillera  Mining  Co. 

DR.  A.  M.  GARFIELD 

329  Security  Building 
Los  Angeles,  CaL 


PROF.  I.  HUBERT'S 

MALVINA 

CREAM 

''The  one  Reliable  Beautifier'* 

Positively  removes  Freckles, 
Sunburn,  and  all  imperfections 
of  the  skin,  and  prevents 
wrinkles.       Does     not    mkkelt 

OVGK    UP,      but    ERADICATES    theUl. 

Malvlna    Lotion    and 

l<-hthyol  Soap  should  be  nsed 

,    connection    with   Malvlua 

ream.      At   all    druggists,    or 

[It    postpaid    on    receipt    of    price. 

Cream,  50c. ;    Lotion,  50c. ;    Soap,  25c. 

Send  for  testimonials. 

PROF.  I.  HUBERT,  Toledo.  Ohio 
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The  Next  T/me  )\,j 
Select  a  Rug  Turn  Up 
thediddndLoekfor 
tht  fknteWhitfalts 
'r\  the  Bach. 


H  ia  your  c<i>rantea  that  the  detsili  yoa  cannot 
•ae — the  real  worih  that  meant  lone  wear  and  satis- 
faction— are  in  every  rag  or  yard  of  carpet  liearing 
tha  name  WhIttalPi. 

A  Whittall  rug  or  carpet  is  of  better  material, 
better  dye,  better  design,  better  woven,  will  hold  its 
beauty  longer  and  will  give  you  better  service  and 
better  catisfaction  than  any  other  you  can  possibly 
bay  for  the  same  money. 

Then  there  is  such  a  wide  variety  to  select  from. 
The  line  comprises  497  selections,  in  11  qualities, 
offering  a  wide  range  of  styles  to  fit  any  decorative 
scheme. 

So  you  may  rest  assured  that  when  you  buy  a 
Whittall  rug  or  carpet  there  will  not  be  the  slightest 
defect  to  develop  later  and  make  you  dissatisfied 
with  your  purchase. 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  to  see  Whittall  rugs 
and  carpets.  If  he  cannot  supply  you  write  to  us 
direct,  riviar  his  name. 

"THfc    MARK    OF    QUALITY" 

Is  our  f  r€?e  booklet.  Series  J,  which 
we  ivant  you  to  write  for  today 

It  tells  yon  about  the  details  you  cannot  see  for 
yourself —that  count  for  durability  and  satisfaction — 
full  of  helpful  suggestions. 

WHirrAU'S,  29  Brussels  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

EsUblished  1880 


"One  of  the  Strangest 
Sights  in  America" 

— New  York  Amtncan 

The  Cawston  Ostrich  Farm  in  South 
Pasadena,  California,  is  situated  in 
its  own  beautiful,  semi-tropical  park. 
Here  are  kept  ostriches  of  all  ages, 
baby  chicks,  hundreds  of  gigantic 
birds,  largest  incubator  in  the  world. 
The  great  event  of  the  year  is  the  pluck- 
ing of  the  feathers,  viewed  by  thousands, 
when  in  California,  don't  miss  it. 

The  Best  Souvenir*  of  California  are 

CAWSTON 

OSTRICH 

FEATHERS 

Awarded  Prize  Medals  at  World'* 
Exposition* 

B<iyaplain«,boa,>t'<laor  fan  from  Cawst<in  at  pro- 
dnesrs'  prices  and  he  will  ship  prepaid  In  >D  at- 
Iraeti**  box  to  any  adrlrfxi  and  gnaraalee  lafear- 
rival  and  entire  satlafsitlun  or  your  money  back. 


WtUt  pnilal  for  free  llluilraltd 
catalogue  and  price  llit 
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03TPI0M    FARM 

Box  67         SOUTH  PASADENA,  CAL 
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time,  over  $100,000,000  Is  Invested  In  the 
sugar  Industry  of  the  Island,  and  the  pro- 
duct of  521.000  tons  affords  employment 
to  over  40,000  men.  The  second  present 
industry  of  the  Island  Is  rice,  and  sisal 
promises  large  returns  as  soon  as  firmly 
established.  The  other  new  Industries 
that  are  being  developed  are  those  relating 
to  pineapple  culture,  the  production  of  rub- 
ber and  tobacco,  and  general  diversified 
farming. 

Banana  Canning  as  a  Promising  Industry. 

It  is  said  that  only  one  or  two  different 
varieties  of  the  banana  are  known  in  the 
markets  of  the  temperate  zones,  though 
fifty  or  sixty  different  varieties  may  be 
had  in  the  home  climate  of  the  fruit.  More 
interesting,  too,  is  the  statement  that  the 
quality  known  Is  classed  as  inferior,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  more  delicately  flav- 
ored and  delicious  of  this  popular  fruit  will 
not  stand  shipment.  These  facts  added  to 
the  one  that  Hawaii  is  classed  as  the  na- 
tural home  of  the  banana,  have  given  prom- 
ise to  interesting  trade  possibilities.  Sev- 
eral of  the  local  canning  establishments 
have  been  investigating  the  possibility  of 
canning  the  banana  as  a  means  of  carrying 
the  best  varieties  to  the  tables  of  the  tem- 
perate zone.  So  far  as  Is  known,  the 
ca:.ued  banana  would  be  a  new  thing  in 
the  fruit  industry,  though  It  seems  that 
with  proper  publicity  it  ought  to  become 
very  popular.  The  experiments  have  given 
prcraiflng  results  to  the  present  time. 

Bread  as  the  staff  of  life  is  a  term  that 
is  neither  understood  nor  accepted  by  the 
native  Hawaiian,  though  no  meal  is  com- 
plete to  him  without  his  poi,  and  for  the 
great  majority  this  is  the  chief  diet.  The 
dish  Is  made  from  the  tuberous  roots  of  a 
plant  that  in  appearance  very  closely  re- 
sembles our  sweet  potato.  The  plant  Is 
first  baked,  then  pounded  Into  a  paste 
which  is  allowed  to  slightly  ferment,  and 
Is  then  ready  for  serving.  The  old  custom 
was  to  use  the  fingers  In  carrying  the 
food  to  the  mouth  from  the  wooden  bowls, 
one,  two  or  three  fingers  being  used  ac- 
cording to  the  consistency.  The  taste  for 
this  diet  is  largely  acquired  and  many  of 
the  white  residents  have  come  to  use  the 
peculiar  dish  as  much  as  the  natives. 

Because  of  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
land  In  Hawaii,  the  rectilinear  form  of 
land-division  common  to  the  states  has  not 
been  adopted.  Land  Is  In  general  classed 
as  agricultural,  grazing  and  forest,  and 
certain  areas  may  be  acquired  under 
the  homestead  lease-plan,  which  gives  the 
right  of  ultimate  purchase,  payment  to  be 
made  within  twenty-one  years.  All  gov- 
ernment lands  are  disposed  of  at  auction 
with  a  minimum  appraised  value  fixed  by 
land  agents.  Grazing  lands  vary  from  two 
dollars  to  five  dollars  an  acre;  general 
farming  land  from  five  to  twenty-five 
dollars  an  acre,  and  sugar  lands  from 
twenty-five  to  eixty  dollars  an  'acre. 
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PRESIDENT    SUSPENDER 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

C  With  the  coming  of  the  Summer  season  the  demand  for  light 
weight  apparel  suggests  the  use  of  light  weight  suspenders. 

C  We  make  the  President  Suspender  in  a  Light  Weight,  weigh- 
ing approximately  two  ounces.  This  model  is  especially  designed 
for  dress  and  office  wear. 

C  A  feature  which  will  appeal  strongly  to  careful  dressers  is  the 
faultless  hang  of  the  trousers  when  President  Suspenders  are 
worn.  The  sliding  comfort  cord  in  the  back  relieves  the  pressure 
from  the  shoulders  and  the  strain  from  the  trouser  buttons.  They 
are  so  comfortable  that  the  wearer  is  unconscious  of  them,  just 
as  he  should  be  of  every  detail  of  his  dress. 

C  The  Light  Weight  President  is  the  coolest  and  most  comfort- 
able of  trouser  supports. 

C  The  lisle  webbing  comes  in  dainty  designs,  in  plain  light  col- 
orings and  in  the  latest  fashionable  shades  to  match  the  fabrics  in 
clothes  and  neckwear. 

C  All  Dealers  should  be  able  to  supply  the  Light,  Medium  and 
Heavy  Weights,  in  regular  and  extra  lengths.  If  not,  we  will 
supply  you  upon  receipt  of  price,  50  cents.  State  color  and 
length  desired.    Every  pair  unconditionally  guaranteed. 

THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG.  CO. 


1712  Main  Street 


Shirley,  Mass. 
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WALNUT 
VROOMAN   STRAIN,  TRE£ 
HARDY,  BifG HT  R£  SfSTtfclGf 
BEARS  YOUNG;  HE4yY--^MNUAL 
CROPPER .  J:ARGEST    AND    '. 

''"^eST  FLAVORED  t^^ 
^        GROWN.       / 


The  Best  Commercial  Nut  on  the  Market.  Our  booklet,  mailed  free, 
gives  full  information.  Before  buying  you  should  investigate  this  nut 
Address  OREGON  NURSERY  CO.,  Dept,  P,  Salem,  Ore, 


WHY  i-iOT  BUILD  A  BUNGALOW? 


STILrLWELL  BUNGALOWS  is  the  best  book  of  cheap  attrac- 
tive homes.  Large  pictures — mostly  bungalows — plans,  descriptions  and 
estimates  $750  to  $4000.  PRICE  55  Cents.  Complete  plans  and  specifi- 
cations of  i,hi9  bungalow,  $6  —  cost  to  build,  $1200.       Other  plans,  $10. 

L  W.  STUIWELL  &  CO..  100101  Rindge  Block,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The  Pacmc  Monthly   wbon   dealing   with   advertisers.      It  will   be   appreciated. 
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FOR  LITTLE 
FAT  FOLKS 

Most  grateful  and  comforting  is 
a  warm  bath  with  Cuticura  Soap 
and  gentle  anointings  with  Cuti- 
cura. This  pure,  sweet,  econom- 
ical treatment  brings  immediate 
relief  and  refreshing  sleep  to  skin- 
tortured  and  disfigured  little  ones 
and  rest  to  tired,  fretted  mothers. 
For  eczemas,  rashes,  itchings, 
irritations  and  chafings,  Cuticura 
Soap  and  Cuticura  Ointment  are 
worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

Bold  throughout  the  world.  Depot*:  London,  27. 
ChariiriioiiHi'  s>i  ;  Vnrtn,  A,  Kue  do  l«  Palx;  Auatra- 
lld.  V  c;<) .  Hydnoy;   India.  B.  K.  Paul. 

cm  .   Honic   Kcmir  DnuT  Co.;   Japaa. 

'    J..61P 


kU>:  Ho.  Afrlcii,  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Oipe 
A  Cne 


LUNG  TROUBLE 


BRONCHITIS  AND  CATARRH 

^  ASTHMA  CUREX>  ^ 

Trial  Treatment  of  California's  latest  and  ereateit  di»covery. 
together  with  an  elegantly  illustrated  book  telling  all  about  it.  will  be 
sent  to  anyone  afflicted  with  consumption,  bronchitis,  asthma,  catarrh, 
or  any  nose,  throat  or  lung  trouble  in  order  to  prove  that  the  cure  can 
positively  be  made  in  the  patient's  own  room,  without  change  of  climate, 
without  detention  from  business  and  without  stomach  dosing. 

This  new  direct  treatment.   Condor 
Inhalation, cures  in  wonderfullyauick 
time  pain  in  either  lung  or  be- 
tween shoulder  blades,  heni- 
inorrhage,  spitting  up  matter, 
cuugha    that    slay,    difticult 
breathing,     lingering     cuIdH, 
head  noiHes,  raw  throat,  stufl'- 
ed  noKe,  foulbreatli,  fever 
or    cliills,  niglit  sweats, 
general  wealiness, loss  of 
weight    or   strength, 
etc.,  and  is  now  curing  95  out 
of  every   100  cases  treated  in 
Phoenix,    Ariz.,    Indio,    Cal., 
and  other  consumptive  centers. 
By  means  of  vapor  from  burn- 
ing a  pastlle  the  healing  powers 
of  the  discovery  are  drawn  Into 
nose  or  lungs  and  instantly  pen 
etrate   and    Disinfect   the 
Vilcerated    Tissues. 
This  inhalation  method  at  once 

[■■  destroys  andclearsoutthepoison 

germs,  opens  wasted  cells,  loosens  and  throws  off  the  distressing  mucus, 
ebuilds  tissues,  heals  lung  cavities,  and  creates  bodily  strength  and 
vigor.  If  you  are  taking  medicine,  STOP. 
Write  today,  stating  what  you  wish  to  be  cured  of.  and  by  re- 
turn mail  you  will  receive  complete  trial  treatment  and  illustrated 
book,  both  absolutely  free,  i^dress,  without  stamps  or  money 
CONDOR  MEDICINE  CO..  BIk  286.  Los  Angele*.  C*I. 


THIS  SWITCH  for  $3 

4  Let  us  send  you  this,  or  any  other 
article  you  may  select  from  our 
new  catalogue.  Send  sample 
hair  in  letter  with  order.  Prices 
vary  slightly  according  to  shade. 
First  quality  wavy  natural  hair: 
Cluater  Puffs $2.00 
P.yche  Knot $3.50 
Jane,  12-in.  band,  $3.00;  21-in..  $7.50 
Extra  Heavy  Switch $5.00 
Send  for  Free,  Illustrated  Booklet 
MAC  DONALD'S  COLLEGE 

of  Hairdressing  and  Beauty  Culture 


p.  M.  Dept. 


Mercantile  Place,  Lo«  Angelei,  Cal. 


Bunions 


U  r.vlv. 


INSTANTLY  RELIEVED 

an.l  lIl^linl.•  i if-rt  KUTniil 1  liy  u>in( 

THE  FISCHER 
BUNION  PROTECTOR 


*ii<i 


ffwollinir,   strips   frirt 

irritnti"n  «iid  kcrpB  tho  ihiwa  In  ulinix- 

llvrr  '^lO  (MK)  ntlfTrrl  iMsnollltod.     J''I<I'.K 

TKIAI..    WowilU«n<ltliiiiuroHnnl..n 

Kitllsf  on  10  Dnjrii'  TrIiU.    He  ^j 

It  It  tall*.    Sonil  ail*  n(  tbuM  aud 

If  ft.r  riiht  or  Icfl  fmii. 

<0.,  9Xl>  ».l  St.,  MllninikfMv  Win. 


Newest  Product  ol 
our  Gem  Mine*. 

A  hi-nutlful,  GruriNF  Toi'AZ  of  luirort 
whltiwolor,  flni-«t  l)iiimoiiil  iiit,  won.lor- 
fnl  l.rlllinnry  nnd  aniit  linrdn»>«i.  Kn- 
dorwil  l.y  l.-n.Unu  rii>.<rU,  f  ar  Buporlor 
tothn  bcKt  IniUntloB  Dlnmontl  ever  pro- 
i\act'(\.  ll<'m<>nih.-r.  T  OtiAii*VTrK  thr»« 
!tone«  to  1)«   nrsmvr.  "■•# 

n.(IOoilrJi.8  for»r.(Wl.    Hi-.  'U. 

FrMBrKiklrt.     A.Mr.>Ht.i»  •«• 

TT.  MNnKM  ANN,  Kaporty*  >"*.  utty 


1A83  OhampB  Htroot 


1>M»W. 


Town,  rtc.   i<  rl.  A.,  Potter  Drof  A  Cfaem.  Oup. 
Soto  Prapa..  133  Ooltunbut  Ave.,  Boaton,  Mam. 

Don't  forgft  to  m«-utlon  The  Paciflc  Ifontbl/  when  dfolliig   nltti   n<Iv<rtlM<rii.     It  will  be  appNcUtotf. 
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The  Soft  and  Light 

Guaranteed  Hosiery  is  "Holeproof" 

IN  ALL  THE  LATEST  SUMMER  COLORS 

If  you  want  guaranteed  hosiery  that  is  soft,  light  and  stylish,  in 
all  the  latest  summer  colors,  you  must  get  the  hosiery  stamped 
"Holeproof"  on  the  toe. 

"Holeproof*  is  the  original  guaranteed  hosiery,  3f  years  have 
been  spent  in  perfecting  it.     You  don't  want  hosiery  heavy  and 
cumbersome — made  by  an  amateur  with  less  experience. 

No   amateur   maker  can   ever   make   hose  half  so  good  as 
"Holeproof." 

We  use  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton  at  an  average  cost  of 
63c  per  pound. 

Yet,  yarn  is  sold  for  eis  low^  as  35c  per  pound. 


Heels  and 

Toes  doubly 
reinforced  with 
the  finest  and 
•oftest  pliable  yarn. 

Holeproof  Sox 

—6 pairs, $1.50.  Medi. 
am   and    light  weight. 
Black,  black  with  white  feet, 
light    and   dark  tan,    navy 
blue,  pearl  gray,    lavender, 
light  blue,  green,  gun-metal 
and  mode.      Sizes,  9K  to  12. 
Six  pairs  of  a  size  and  weight 
in  a  box.     All  one  color  or  a«- 
iorted,  as  desired. 
Holeproof  Sox  (extrallicht 
weight)— 6  pairs,  |2.00.  Made  entire- 
ly of  Sea  Island  cotton. 
Holeproof  Lustre-Sox— 6  pairs.  $3.00. 
Finished  like  silk.    Extra  light  weight.    Black, 
Davy  blue,  light  and  dark  tan,  pearl  gray,  lag- 
•nder,  light  blue,  green,  gun-metal,  flesh  col- 
or and  mode.     Sizes,  9^  to  12. 

Holeproof  Full-Fasliloued  Sox— « 
pairs,  $3.     Same  colors  and  sizes  as  Lustre-Sox. 

Holeproof  Stocklngrs— 6  pairs,  $2.co. 

Medium  weight.  Black,  tan,  black  with  white 
feet,  pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue  and  navy 
blue.     Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Holeproof   Lustre  -  Stockings  —  8 

pairs,  $3.00.     Finished  like  silk.     Extra  light 

weight.          Tan,     black,    pearl 

gray,   lavender,   light  blue  and 

navy  blue.     Sizes,  8  to  H. 

Boys'  Holeproof  Stock- 
ings—6pairs,  $3. oo.   BL-ickand 
tan.    Specially  reinforced  kne*, 
heel  and  toe.    Sizes,  5  to  11. 
Misses*      Holeproof 
, Stockings— «    pairs,  $3.00. 
Black  and  tan.    Specially  rein- 
Beg   U  S  Pat   forced  knee,  heel  and  toe.    Sizes, 
Ofilcei  i»0«i      6  to  9K.     These  are  the  beat 
children's  hose  mad*  today. 


AND  CHILDREN^ 

We  use  a  special  process  of  knitting.    Our  yarn  is  3-ply  in  the 
body  and  doubled  to  6-ply  in  heel  and  toe.    We  si)end  $30,000  a 
year  simply  for  inspection. 

The  result  is  a  hosiery  so  much  better  than  others  that  we 
must  now  make  18,000  pairs  a  day  to  supply  the  demand. 
It  is  this  enormous  production  that  allows  us  to  sell 
^the  best  hose  on  the  market  at  the  price  of  the  ordi- 
nary.   When  the  best  costs  no  more  than  the  com- 
mon you  may  as  well  have  the  best. 

It   is   not   enough  just  to  get  "guaranteed" 
hosiery.      If  you  want  hose  that  are  soft  and 
attractive,  you  must  insist  on  "Holeproof." 

25c  a  Pair 

6  Pairs— Guaranteed  6  Months-$1.50 
Up  to  $3.00 

This  guarantee  comes  in  each  box  of  six  pairs 
of  men's,  women's  and  children's  hose: 

"If  any  or  all  of  these  hose  come  to  holes, 
rip  or  tear — or  need  darning  within  six 
months  from  the  day  you  buy  them— we  will 
replace  them  free." 

The  genuine  "Holeproof"  is  sold  in  your 
town.  We  will  tell  you  the  dealers'  names  on 
request  or  will  ship  direct,  charges  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  remittance. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO. 

314  Fourth  St.     Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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No  Limit 

To  Speed 

But  tlie  Law 

Every  R-S  Motorcycle 
has  all  the  speed  you 
care  to  ride.  A  racer, 
roadster,  c  1  im  b  e  r ,  or 
coaster  at  your  will  Ideal 
for  touring.  Economy, 
simplicity  and  durability 
that  mal<e  it  the  machine 
for  steady  worl<  and  hard 
usage.  We  build  no  "specials"  because  no 
special  can  be  built  to  excel  the  regular 

R-8  Motorcycle 

Built  and  Tetted  in  the  Mountains 

The  "R-S"  is  the  only  molorcycle  that  eaer  climhed  Pike's 
Peak,  b  made  the  climb  and  descent  without  faltering  and 
writhoai  using  the  limit  of  its  power.  Perfect  score  in  New 
Yorh-Oucago  1000  mile  F.  A.  M.  Reliability  Ran. 

14  model!  (or  1909.    S^toTh.p    Hnny  exclusive  features.    Agents 
wanted  where  we  have  no  representative.    Catalofnie  free. 

READING  STANDARD  CO..  404  Water  St..  READING.  PA. 

MAKERS  RE.\"OWNED  BEADING  STANDARD  BICYCLES 


FREE 


Rex  Famous  Complexion 
Powder 

The  king  of  all  beautifying  powders.  It  is  absorbent 
and  non-irritatins  ana  may  be  used  where  other 
powders  are  impossible.  It  will  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  most  perfect  complexion  and  render  less  ap- 
parent the  defects  of  the  poorest.  It  is  endorsed  by 
the  leading  professional  and  society  people,  and  we 
guarantee  every  package  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 
To  further  introduce  this  wonderful  powder  we 
make  this  special  offer  to  YOU.  Send  us  the  names 
and  addresses  of  10  ladies  and  lOc  in  money  or 
stamps  to  cover  charges  and  we  vrill  send  you  pre- 
paid a  sample  package  of  REX  COMPLEXION 
POWDER,  a  sample  jar  of  REX  SCIENTIFIC 
BEAUTY  CREAM  and  our  handsome  illus^t-ated 
BEIAUTY  BOOK.  This  handsome  book  is  32  pages 
and  cover,  and  complete  in  detail;  telling  you  how 
to  preserve  your  beauty  and  create  new  charms. 
REX  SaENTinC  BEAUTY  CREAM  is  without  a 
peer,  we  positively  guarantee  that  it  contains  noth- 
ing that  w^ill  produce  or  encourage  the  growth  of 
hair  or  down  on  the  face.  It  has  more  Dody  and 
is  a  better  working  cream  than  any  other  cream 
manufactured,  and  will  not  turn  rancid. 

By  dealing  with  us  you  are  guaranteed  satisfac- 
tion; we  will  promptly  return  purchase  price  if  any 
of  our  articles  arc  not  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the 
user.     Address 

REX  BEAUTY  SPECIALISTS 

Dept.  189 
290  East  43d  Street      :     Chicago,  Illinois 


AND  UPWARD  COMPLETE 


GRAY  MORS 

Made  In  The  Largest  And  Most 
Up  To  Date  Plant  In  The  World 

DEVOTtD  EXCLUSIVELY  TO  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE or  TWO  CYCLE  MARINE  MOTORS 


IRAINMAKER-U 


i.»i  •ilh  •  'Jt  II.  r.  (ill.VV  Mut. 


Write  today  for  complete  color  catalog  of 
GRAY  MOTORS— 

— tells  all  about  them — 

— tells  how  they  are  built,  about  the  workman- 
ship, design,  material — 

— tells  of  the  wonderful  organization  behind  the 
GRAY  MOTORS— why  we  can  build  the  highest 
grade  motor  for  so  low  a  price — 

— shows  handsome  color  print  of  the  GflAY- 

GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY 


LING,  the  fastest  cruising  motor  boat  of  its  length 
and  beam  in  the  world. 

— tells  you  more  about  marine  motors  than  any 
catalog  you  ever  saw.  GRAY  MOTORS  are 
made  in  I.  2  and  3  cylinders,  3  to  40  horse-power. 


Ou 


Stocks  of 


■  big  plant  guarantees  Immediate  shipmenl. 
CRAY  MOTORS  carried  in  Boston.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  l.o« 
Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

38  Leib  Street,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Don't  forget  to  mention  Tbe  Psrlilc  Moutbljr  when  desllDg  witb  sdvertlsera.     It  wilt  b4>  opprfrlstitl. 
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An  AU-Around 
Stove 


Your  kitchen  may  be  well 
planned — everything  appar- 
ently handy — yet  if  there  is 
not  a  New  Perfection  Wick 
Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 
in  it,  the  one  greatest  con- 
venience of  all  is  lacking. 

The  "New  Perfection"  is 
a  home  and  family  stove — 
big  enough  and  powerful 
enough  to  do  all  you'd  ever 
ask  a  cooking-stove  to  do, 
and,  best  of  all,  it  does  its 
work  without  overheating  the 
kitchen.     The 


NEW  PERFECnOlV 

Wick  Blue  Flame  (HI  Cook-Stove 

is  built  with  a  CABINET  TOP  just  like  a  modern  range.  It  is  the 
most  convenient  stove  ever  made  and  is  almost  indispensable  to 
summer  comfort. 

Three  sizes.    Can  be  had  either  with  or  without  Cabinet  Top.    If 
not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 


R^OLAHT 


The  M^^^%^r\.  T  A  TiT'D  is  the  most  perfect  all- 
round  home  light.  Has 
large  font,  best  and  latest  center  draft 
burner  and  beautiful  porcelain  shade.  Nothing  complicated  about 
the  Rayo — easily  cleaned,  easily  managed.  If  not  with  your  dealer, 
write  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  effect  ot  paint  or  varnish  properly  appUed  to  your  house  and  to 
the  things  inside  and  outside  of  your  house  will  be  to  brighten  up 
your  home  wonderfully,  provided  you  use  the  right  paint  or  varnish. 
"Brighten  Up'*  is  the  name  of  a  line  of  Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  and  Varnishes  intended  especially  for  the  use  of  home- 
makers. 

Go  to  the  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  in  your  town,  tell  him  what  you  wish  to  do,  and  he  will 
suggest  the  right  Brighten  Up  finish  for  your  purpose,  or  write  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  the 
Brighten  Up  booklet,  telling  all  about  the  different  kinds  of  paints  and  varnishes  in  this  line. 

The  Shierwih-Wiluams  Co. 

LAROCST  (because  BEST)  PAINT  &  VARNISH  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 
Addrtaa  all  Ingulrlea  to  460  Second  St. ,  San  Francisco 

In  Canada  to  839  Centre  St.,  Montreal 
London  Addresai  7  Well  Court,  Queen  Street,  E.  C. 


KEY  TO  EASY  HOUSEWORKi 


•mI  kM»  U\H  the  umt  tklatt  (vrr  ity  aftrr  <ty.    like  yoir  w»fk  STAY  iott.    ]  IN-O^E  oil  (Iciai  ib4 

keitUMCUM,  lioe  fgraltire  id  J  ill  vcoccrcd  or  virilikcd  itrlicrs,  cotlcr,  flicker  tni  kcttcr  thii  lor  fir* 

■itWCHllllMcirtk.    It  (lv(i  I  krUbt.  Iistli(  tiilsk.    Jitt  •  little  rib  Kciiloaillr  wllk  a  Mft  clitk  krli|i 

kick  Ike  •rlilHl  liitre.    IINOKE  kIIsI>»  *■<  KEEPS  krltht  ill  kitkroon  (Ittirct.  kltckci  finltire,  kriis  rilllilt. 

t\tU%,  tic    A  toick  kcre  *ti  tkere  iui  mcc  li  i  while  kecpi  cvcrjiklil  ipick  ui  t»M— •  wkile  itj'i  work 

Utt  li  I  lew  hMre.    Trjr  It  oice. 


pppp    Write  It  Mce  for  tiH»le  bottle  ii4  Tiiitkle  kflolltt.    Both  free  Itr 
iiae  ol  roir  dealer.    A  LIbrirr  Slip  la  ever/ ticl>*fe. 


luuicAiti 


30  Broadway 


I  xoir  dealer.    A  LIbrir/  Slip  la  ever/  Mcl>*fe. 
3-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 


N«w  York  City 


Don't  forget  to  m«>iitloo  Tb«  Pacific  Mutitbl/  wbcn  dealing  with  adTcrtlaRra.     It  will  be  a|>prpolat«d. 
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The    ideal 
kitchen  floor  is 
the   one  painted 
with  Acme  Quahty 
Floor  Paint  (Gran- 
ite).    Better    than 
linoleum  or  oil-cloth 
— costs  but  little — six 
cents     a     square    yard ; 
gives  a  hard,  durable  san- 
itary finish  that  saves  scrub- 
bing and  backache.     That's  the 
advantage  of  the 

ACME 
QUALITY 

plan.  Any  woman  can  paint  her  own  floors  in  a  short  time — 
brush  it  on  at  night — walk,  on  it  next  day. 

If  the  wainscoting  is  painted  and  you  wish  it  stained  or  var- 
nished, ask  your  dealerfor  Acme  Quality  Paint  and  Varnish 
Remover.  Apply  a  liberal  coat  of  the  Remover  with  an  ordi- 
nary paint  brush,  permitting  Remover  to  remain  until  paint  be- 
comes softened  ;  then  remove  with  putty  knife  or  scraper.  Then, 
after  washing  thoroughly,  the  woodwork  will  be  in  perfect 
condition  for  refinishing. 

While  painting  the  floors  and  refinishing  the  woodwork,  you 
might  as  well  enamel  the  pantry  shelves.  One  of  the  Acme 
Quality  Enamels  (Neal's)  is  ideal  for  this  purpose.  A  tint  to 
harmonize  with  the  kitchen  decorations.  Gives  a  hard,  bril- 
liant, sanitary  and  attractive  finish. 

Perhaps  you  have  a  comfortable  old  chair  that  does  not 
appear  to  the  best  advantage.  Refinish  it — stain  it  with  Acme 
Quality  Art  Wood  Finish.  You  can  practically  make  a 
new  chair  out  of  it. 

That  is  the  Acme  Quality  plan.  Decide  what  you  wish 
to  paint,  enamel,  stain  or  varnish,  and  ask  your  dealer  for  the 
Acme  Quality  Finish  to  fit  the  purpose. 

Xne  Acme   Quanty  Xext-Book 

tells  you  everything  you  want  to  know  about  any  kind  of 
painting — inside  or  out.  What  to  use — where  to  use  it — how 
to  use  it.  The  name  Acme  Quality  covers  a  line  of  paints, 
varnishes,  enamels  and  stains  adapted  to  every  painting  ory 
finishing  use. 

Write  for  Text-Book — copy  sent  postpaid  on  request. 

ACME  WHITE  LEAD  AND  COLOR  WORKS 

Dept.    I.  Detroit,  Mich. 
IN  DETROIT-Life  Is  Worth 


'-^:gt^ 


Don't  forget  to  m.-ntion  Th»  Paclflc  Monthly  .vhen  dealing  with  fidrertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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LOTION 


.MARK 


5UNBURN 
l,FRECKLE5 

aCKLYHEAT 
HEAT  RASH 

CHAFING 
HIVES 

ODOROr 

[RSPIRAnON 


BOTTLED  ^5*ff/sepn^, 


THTNAME  MEANS.  A  UQUID  PREPARATON 
FOaiHE  SWNWHiai  ISSOOmiNQ.COOiiNG 
AND  CLEAN51NG  .THOROUGHLY  ANTISEPTIC 
[1AVINQ  THE  POWER  TC  MEAL  AND  CUUE. 

THIS  15  JUST  WHff  5ANTI5EPnC  LOTION  15. 


You  Can  Stay  Out  in  the  Hot  Sun  All  Day 

You  can  motor,  drive,  ride,  walk,  swim,  canoe,  sail,  iish,  golf,  hunt 
or  camp  without  discomfort  and  without  fear  of  the  slightest  injury 
to  your  skin  or  complexion. 

SANTISEPTIC  LOTION  removes   every   trace   of   Sunburn    and   its 
effects  in  a  few  moments.     Positively  prevents  Tan  and  Freckles.    Gives 
instant  and  entire    relief  from   Prickly  Heat,    Heat    Rash,    Chafing 
Hives,  Insect  Bites,  etc.     Takes  away  all  odor    of  Perspiration  and 
keeps  the  skin  soft,    cool,    clear  and   in   exquisite  condition. 
Especially  recommended  for  Babies ^  Children 
and  those  with  delicate  sensitive  Skins 
SANTISEPTIC  LOTION  is  absolutely  harmless,  doesn't  burn  or  smart; 
neither  greasy,  sticky  nor  oily;  doesn't  stain; is  unperfumed  and  leaves 
no  odor  whatever. 

ITS  DIFFERENT  FROiM  EVERYTHING— TRY  IT 
NOTHING  ELSE  WILL  GIVE  SUCH  COMPLETE  SATISFACTION 
V  Sells  for  50c  at  all  DrugKists  or  by  express  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on 
receipt  of  price  (Express  or  P.  O.  Order  only)  if  your  Drugcist  cannot  supply  you 


ESBENCOTT 

COMMONWEALTH  BUILDING 


LABORATORIES 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Don't  forfpt  to  mention  The  Partflc  Montbly  wht-n  tL-allng  wllh  •dT.'itlwm.     It  will  \»  BpprorUted. 
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^S^gS^^S^gSj^JS^^^S^.^;^gSj^^^g^^ 


ESI 


The  Principle  of  Life 


^:<T:^iS^:<:!-^^ySi^Tcr^:^S^^^ 


55S 


rc^^^i 


¥ii^5^^^5^^5^i^^^i^5^£^5^£^5^ 


i 


MOTHER,  when  you  add 
water  to  either  dried 
iiiill^  or  condensed  niilli^,  do 
you  really  believe  that  you 
get  fresh  milk? 

Can  you  add  water  to  a 
dried-up  apple  or  peach  and 
get  fresh  fruit? 

Do  you  in  spite  of  all  that 
doctors  have  said,  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  pub- 
lished, in  spite  of  the  un- 
happy experiences  of  many, 
many  mothers,  do  you  still 
believe  that  dried  milk  or 
condensed  milk  is  good  for 
your  baby? 

Do  you  believe  if  you  feed 
him  such  food  so  lacking 
in  fitness,  that  he  is  going 
to    grow   into    as    strong. 


as  w^ell,  as  smart  a  boy  as 
another  child  who  is  being 
properly  fed? 

If  you  want  to  be  fair  with 
that  baby  of  yours,  you  must 
see  that  he  gets  fresh  food. 

You  cannot  take  aw^ay 
from  him  the  fresh,  life- 
giving  mother's  milk  and 
give  him  dried  or  condensed 
cow's  milk  and  expect  that 
he  will  grow  as  well. 

But  you  can  give  him  fresh 
co\^"'s  milk  modified  by  Mel- 
lin's  Food  to  exactly  suit  his 
individvial  needs.  And  when 
you  do  this,  your  baby  will 
get  the  fresh,  wonderful,  life- 
giving  principle  of  vitality 
that  Nature  demands. 

Mellin's  Food 

is  the  best  of  the  very  few 
infant  foods  that  can  be  used 
with  fresh  milk. 

The  subject  of  infant  feedings  is  so 
important  to  your  baby's  welfare, 
that  we  would  like  to  send  you  more 
information  about  it  and  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  do  so  if  you  will 
w^rite  us. 

Mellin's  Food  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 


^i^^r^^^i^iiS^^^S^SS^^^S^^SS^i^^^iiSS^^^S^. 


m 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Wear  Loose  Fitting 

B.V.  D. 

Trade  Mark  Regiatered  V.  8.  Patent  Office 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts 

and 

Knee  Length  Drawers 

50c.  and  upttardH  n  sriinut'iit 
You'n  enjoy  the  pleasant  freedom  of  motion  that  they 
allow.     You'll  delight   in   the  cool  comfort  that  B.  V.   D.'» 
afford.     You'll  be   gratified  with  their  long  wear,  because 
they  are  made  from  thoroughly  tested  woven  materials. 

You'll  be  pleased  with  their  shapely,  generous  cut,  their 
neat,  attractive  finish. 

Every  B.  V.  D.  garment  is 

Identified  Only  By  This  Red  Woven  Label 

'madeTorthe' 


FOR 

MICE 

TOO 


Rat  Bis-Kit 

No  mixingr.They  die  out  doors 

Bstabroedranldlr.    Kxt«rminateth(>m  nowornftxtwvok 
70a  will  have  lwic«  mi  many  to  roI  rid  of.   Hat  Bl»-Ktt  Im  tli<! 
ino«(  effective  moana.    Rata  eM  it  In 
preference  to  all  other  foods.     Dry, 
clean— ncrer  leaves  a  mark. 

All  druirfflsta,  i0  cents  a  box. 
If  yours  hfiHn't  It  wrul  uh  2.'>  cciitit  for 
i.ui-  Ihh  or  rj)  rrniH  tor  thruu  bozos, 

■   ;rind, 

T  BI80UIT  00. 

'  roct,       Hprinrflolcl,  O. 


••Get  Thcp 

at  a  price  to  suit 
you  direct  for  a 

BLACK 

MOTOR  BUGGY 

Built  for  country  roails,  hilll  and^ 

mud.    Engine— 1 1  H.  l'.,8cyllnden, sir  coole 

chain  drive  rear  wheels,  double  bmke.    Speed  Xto^ 

25rn.perhr 30  miles  on  1  (^al.ofgDisoIlDe.  Highest" 

quality  finish,  VfiirWrnanshi))  anil   in.Menals.     Abso-'^ 
lutrly  safe  and  reliable.      Writs  for  Book  No.  iU  t7e^ 
BLACK   MFO.  CO..    124  E.Ohio  St..  Chicago.  111.^ 


NicLliM  (..v,  31U  Ucuulwaj,  M.V 


AGENTS 


My  Sanitary  Coffee 
Maker  produces  pure, 
•wect  coffer,  nerds  no 
urttlrr  and  nrvrr  >wear»  out.  Saves  coffee, 
money  and  health.  _  Every  wife  buys  at 
nilfht ;  new  invention ;  exclusive  terri- 
Ifiry.     Srnd  I  5  els.  for  50  ct.  siir,  postpaid. 

DR.  LYONS,  283  Day  St,  Pekin,  III 


IRON 


AND  WIRE  «r  FENCES 


PUB- 

nsis 


pouhdhy  and  fence  company 

405  South  Smiate  Avenue       Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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THE  PACKAGE 

EVERYBODY 

WANTS 


?"^t?= 


MV  FAVORITES 


The  latest  packages  of  Chocolates 

with  Nut  Centers,  of  such  Purity, 

Quality,  Flavor  &  Deliciousness 

as  can  be  produced  only  by 


Without  having  enjoyed  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  box  of  "  My  Favorites," 
you  have  missed  the  greatest 
Candy  Treat. 

LARGE  SIZE, 
more  tlian  a  pound,  $ 

MEDIUM  SIZE, 
more  than  half  a  pound 
SMALL  SIZE. 
e  than  quarter  pound, 
Sold  at  our 
and   Sales  ^ 
every  wh 


A  Happy 
Marriage 


Depends  largely  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole 
truthaboutselfand 
sex  and  their  relation  to  life  and  health.  This 
knowledge  does  not  come  intelligently  of  itself, 
nor  correctly  from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(JlluilTotei) 
By  William  H.  Walling.  A.  M.,  M.  D.. 


wholesome   w^ay,  in  one 


imparts  in  a    clear, 
volume : 

Knowledge  a  Toung  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Y'oung  Wife  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daaghter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

Rich  Cloth  Bindins,  Full  Gold  Stamp.  inBttratea.  $2.00 

Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.Co.,Dept.  145,  Phaa.,Pa. 


.BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


'Baby's  Best  f-  riend" 
and  Mamma's  greatest  comfort,   Mennen'»  relieves  and 
prevents  Prickly  Heat,  Chafingr  and  Sunburn. 

For  your  prot«ction  the  genuine  is  put  up  in  non-re- 

fillable  boxes — the  "Box  that  Lox,"  with  Mennen's  face 

on  top.     Sold  everywhere  or  by  meul  25  cents — Sample  free. 

Guaranteed   by  the   Gerhard  Mennen's  Chemical  Co.,   under  the 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30,  1906.    Serial  No.  1542. 

Try  Mennen's  Violet  (Bor.-ited)  Talcum  Toilet  Powder— It 
has  the  scent  of  Fresh-cut  Parma  Violets.     Sample  free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Mennen's  Berated  Skin  Soap  [blue  wrapper]         /         -f^^  Samples 

Specially  prepared  for  the  nursery.  ) 

Mennen's  Sea  Yang  Xollet  Powder,  Oriental  Odor— Sold  only  at  Stores 


WE  WANT  YOU  TO  TRY 

Patten's  Sole-Proof  Floor  Coatings.  We  want 
you  to  know  how  beautiful  and  how  serviceable 
they  are — how  very  different  from  any  other 
colored  varnishes  you  may  have  used.  Although 
made  especially  for  floors,  they  make  splendid 
finishes  for  interior  woodwork  generally  and  for 
tables,  chairs  and  all  sorts  of  furniture. 


Patton's 
SOLE-PROOF 

FLOOR  Coatings 


i  make  linoleum  look  like  new.  With  the 
j  Sole-Proof  Graining  Outfit,  even  an 
•\  amateur  can  getnaturalwoodeSects 
^        on  all  sorts  of  surfaces. 

Patton's  Sole-Proof  Floor  Coatingf 
are  sold  in  ten  colors  by  reputable 
retailers   whose   business    exist- 
ence depends  upon  the  quality 
of  their  wares. 
FREE   SAMPLE -Write   for 
beautiful  color  card  and  book- 
let and  if  yon  enclose  10c  in 
stamps  to  cover  packing  and 
postage,  we  will  send  sample 
can— enough  to  finish  a  chair. 

I      PAnON  PAINT  CO. 
\  323  Lake  St.  s 

•  Hilwankee,  WiKonna 
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Picked 


Hawaiian 


American  women  are  just  finding  out  that  they  may  serve  on  their  tables 
ANY  DAY   IN   THE   YEAR   a   tropical  fruit  in   its  fullest  perfection 

HawaiianPineappIe 

Hawaii  is  the  world's  pineapple  garden.  The  fruit  grown  there  has  a  size, 
tenderness  and  flavor  which  cannot  be  duplicated  elsewhere.  This  luscious  pine- 
apple is  canned  in  Hawaii  by  the  most  approved  sanitary  methods  and  sent  to 
our  home  tables  in  its  full  deliciousness.     Send  for  booklet. 

HAWAIIAN    PIKFAPPLE    GROWERS    ASSOCIATION,    Tribune   Building.   New  York 


Don't  forypt  to  mrntlon  Tim  P«rlQr  Mofithly  wbon  dealing  with  ■(iT.-rtlwni.     It  will  bo  approcUtiHl. 
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To  the  Man  Who  Has  Never 
Owned  a  Motor  Car 

You  are  fortunate  to  be  planning  now  to  buy  your  first  motor  car.  You  have 
escaped  all  the  grief  and  expense  suffered  by  owners  of  one,  two  and  four-cylinder  cars 
— cars  in  process  of  development. 

It  is  your  opportunity  to  buy  a  perfected,  high-grade  car,  a  car  infinitely  superior  to 
previous  standards,  and  to  buy  that  car  at  a  price  lower  than  is  asked  for  several  of  the 
old-style  models. 


Some  new  buyers  think  it  WTse  to  purchase  a  cheap  car 
first — for  exp>erience.  But  why  make  experience  unnec- 
essarily exfjensive? 

To  buy  a  cheap  car  first  was  wise  when  all  automobiles 
were  experimental.  Then,  all  buyers  took  risks,  auid  cautious 
ones  took  the  least  risk  by  purch2ising  the  lowest-priced  cars. 

Today  conditions  are  different.  The  exp>erimental  features 
of  one,  two  and  four-cylinder  cars  have  been  overcome  in 
the  six-cylinder  car.  And  there  is  no  more  reason  why  a 
buyer  should  undergo  costly  exp>erimenting  with  cheap  cars 
now  than  that  he  should  write  with  a  quill  before  using  a 
fountain  pen. 


If  you  buy  a  cheap  car,  the  better  cars  will  outclass  yours 
at  every  p>oint  and  msJce  you  regret  your  choice. 

Profit  by  the  experience  of  other  cheap-car  buyers.  Every 
one  of  them,  who  can  possibly  do  so,  sells  his  cheap  car  as 
quickly  as  he  can,  in  order  to  buy  a  satisfactory  car. 

Buy  the  right  car  first,  and  you  buy  a  car  to  use  [not  to 
sell  at  a  loss] — one  in  which  depreciation  need  not  figure. 
For  this  good  car  will  have  in  it  so  many  years  of  life  and 
satisfactory  service  that  it  will  have  paid  for  itself  before  you 
will  require  its  successor. 

You  can  make  your  purcheise  of  an  automobile  a  safe  in- 
vestment by  selecting  a  self-starting,  sweet-running,  six-cylinder 


Has  all  the  advantages  of  other  high-grade  cars,  and  many  exclusive  advantages.  Starts  fronj 
the  seat  without  cranking — a  feature  not  to  be  had  in  any  other  car.  Holds  the  world's  record  for 
low  cost  of  maintenemce — $1  for  4343  miles.  Makes  hill  climbing  easy,  is  meurvelousiy  smooth  and 
quiet,  and  goes  the  route  like  coasting  down  hill. 

Made  in  the  only  big  plant  the  world  over  that  produces  six-cylinder  cars  exclusively.  We  have 
made  one,  two  and  four-cylinder  cars,  and  know  their  short  comings.  That's  why  we  make  sixes  only. 
Suppose  you  get  the  paurticuieirs  about  our  48  h.p.  Winton  Six  at  $3,000. 


"Twelve  Rules  to  Help  Automobile  Buyers"  is  a  booklet  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  who  contemplates  buying  a 
car  o(  any  size  or  make.     It  covers  all  cars  at  all  prices.     Sent  gratis.     Write  today. 


The  WiNTOjf  Motor  Carriage  Company 

Member  Asiixiatiim  Lictmed  Auto.  Mfrs. 

110   Bkbea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Winton  Branch  Houses  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  Seattle  and  San  Francisco. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Uonthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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THE.  ]>\ARt\ON 

TVT^echanicalT^asterpicce" 


Thie"Thirty-Two'Suburban.*24-00 


Service,  Not  Sensation 

There  is  but  one  way  to  attain  the  durabiHty  and  constant 
reUabiUty  which  are  the  very  foundation  of  motor  car  value. 

Fifty  years  of  experience  in  manufacturing  the  highest  grade  of 
machinery  have  taught  us  the  necessity  of  designing  and  manufac- 
turing from  the  ground  up. 

It  is  this  thoroughness  of  construction  which  heis  given  theMarmon 
its  fame  for  mechanical  excellence,  ideal  service  and  length  of  life. 

With  all  doubt  about  these  vital  attributes  eliminated,  the  Marmon 
"Thirty-two"  presents  a  notable  value  to  the  buyer  who  looks  ahead. 

MOTOR.  4  cyl..  4V,xAy.,  water-cooled.  32-40  H.-P.  Three-point  support.  IGNITION, 
Bosch  H.  T.  Masncto,  dual  system.  LUBRICATION,  Marmon  system  of  automatic  force  feed 
through  hollow  crank-shaft.  DRIVE,  straight  line  shaft.  Selective  transmission  and  rear  axle  one 
compact  unit,  very  accessible.  Lanie  brakes,  effective  and  very  durable.  MATERIALS,  absolutely 
the  best  of  everything,  including  Krupp  and  Chrome  Nickel  Steels.  Hess-Bright  imported  ball- 
bearings. TIRES,  Q.  D.,  34x4.  WHEEL  BASE,  1 12  in.  WEIGHT,  2100  lbs.  EQUIPMENT, 
complete  and  high-class.  BODIES,  sheet  metal.  Touring  cai  seats  five:  Suburban  (detachable  ton- 
neau)  seats  four :  Roadster  seats  two,  three,  or  four.  Price,  $2400,  f.  o.  b.  Indianapolis.  Also  fur- 
nished as  Coui>e  or  Limousine  Town  Car. 

Marmon  " Fifty"  {Seoen  Paisengen).  50-60  H.-P..  $3750.  f.  o.  h.  Indianapolis. 


Nordyke  &   Marmon  Co.,  Indianapolis,   Ind. 


Standard  Mfgrt. 

A.M.C.M.A. 


Edab. 
1851 


The*Thlrty-1\vo''Roadster.  #  2400 


The  Easiest  Riding  Car  In  TheWorld 


I>UU'l     toiHt-l 


.F.-.I..      U   will   U*  upK^'ilultsi. 
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THE  AVHITE   LlNL  rAdiATOR  BELONGS  TO^Ht    STEARNS 


THREE  CHASSIS  TYPES 

15-30  HP..  4  Cyl..  41^x4^ 
30-60  H.P..  4  Cyl.,  5%x5% 
45-90  H.P..  6  Cyl..  5%x5% 


5-30  Chassis  Shaft  Drive 
30-60  Chassis  Side  Cheun  or 

Shaft  Drive 
45-90  Chassis  Chain  Drive 


THE  F.  B.  STEARNS  COMPANY 

Euclid  Avenue  :  Cleveland,  O. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 
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^^j!^sSy$Kc^ 


The  Car  of  Steady  Scrvie* 


Model  Forty-four,  34  H.  P.,  $2,250. 

Sparc  Wheel,  with  Inflated  Tire,  Brackets,  and  Tools  $74.     Maeneto,  $150. 

M  Character  Coupled  with  Efficiency 

To  that  purchaser  who  demands  quality  without  undue 
elaboration,  steady  service  without  sensational  performance, 
and    reasonable   cost  without   sacrifice   of  worth,  Rambler 
Model  Forty-four  most  strongly  appeals. 

The  Offset  Crank-Shaft  provides  for  greater  power  efficiency 
in  hill-climbing  and  for  high-gear  work  in  crowded  traffic.    The 
Rambler  Spare  Wheel  obviates  all  tire  worries — saves  the  task  of 
pumping  up  the  new  tire,  and  can  be  substituted  for  the  regular 
wheel  within  three  minutes. 

Those  big  wheels  and  tires   provide   comfort   in   touring, 
besides  saving  tire  expense. 

May  we  send  you  the  new  Rambler  catalog  or  a 
copy  of  the  Rambler  Magazine,  a   monthly   pub- 
lication for  owners?    Rambler  automobiles,  $1,150 
to  $2,500. 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery    &   Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Branches  and  Distributing  Agencies: 

Chicago,     Milwaukee,     Boston,     New  York, 
Cleveland,     San  Francisco. 


I't  tatttt  to  BMition  Tb*  Pacille  Ifontblr  when  dealing  witb  tdvertlaera.     It  will  (h-  nppr<Kiatod. 
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WfNCHESTBR 


21  CALIBER  AUTOMATIC  RIFLE 

For  camping,  canoeing,  automobiling,  or  any  outing,  this 
novel  little  repeater  affords  more  pleasure  than  any  other 
gun.  Being  reloaded  by  recoil,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
pull  the  trigger  for  each  shot.  It  shoots  clean  and 
inexpensive  cartridges,  is  easy  to  load  and  light  to  carry. 

IT     MAKES    AN    OUTING    OUTFIT    COMPLETE 

Winchester  Guns  and  Winchester  Ammunition — the  Red  W 

Brand  —  are  Made  for  Each  Other  a?id  Sold  Every'vhere. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  Jar  For  All  Kinds  of 
Preserving 

Here  is  the  best  jar  to  use  for  preserv- 
ing all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  —  the 
Atlas  E-Z  Seal  Jar.  It  lessens  the  work 
of  "putting  up"  fruit  and  adds  to  the  satis- 
faction. It  is  wide  enough  at  the  mouth  to 
take  in  most  large  fruits  nvhoU ;  and  when 
filled  and  sealed  is  sure  to  keep  its  contents. 
The 

ATLAS 

E-Z  Seal  Jar 

(LiKbtning  Trimmings) 

(illustration  below)  is  made  of  toughened 
glass  and  stands  heat.  It  is  extra  strong  at 
the  top  and  smooth  finish  —  advantages  not 
possessed  by  ordinary  jars.     The 

ATLAS  SPECIAL  MASON 

Is  another  great  Improvement  over  old-style 
Jars — J ust  as  good,  In  every  way,  as  the  K-Z 
Beal.    Closes  with  a  screw  cap. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  these  Jars,  send  us  t3. 
and  we  will  express  prepaid  thirty  (30)  quart  size 
Atlas  E-Z  Seal  Jars  to  any  town  having  an  office  of 
the  Adams  or  U.  S.  Express  Co.,  within  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  or 
Michigan,  or  we  will  quote  delivery  prices  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  by  freight  or  express. 

A  Book  of  Preserving  Recipes 

Sent  free  to  every  woman  who  sends  us  the  name  of 
her  grocer,  stating  whether  or  not  he  selU  Atlas  Jars. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO.,  VVlieeling,  W.  Va. 


,can 


14,000 

CASES  OF 

SPINAL  CUK\A.TURE 


Helped  and  cured  by  the  Sheldon 
Spinal  Appliance  is  the  proof  of 
the  value  of  this  marvelous  inven- 
tion. Comfortable  to  wear, 
taken  off  and  put  on  like  a 
coat,  weighs  only  a  few 
ounces;  adapted  for  either 
sex  and  all  ages  from  six 
months  to  eighty  years 
and  over.    Permits  of  full  respir- 
ation and  muscular  action. 
There  is  no  case  of  spinal  curva- 
ture or  trouble  this  appliance  and 
our  treatment  will  not  benefit. 

30  days'  Free  Trial. 

Write  us  a  description  of  your 
trouble  and  we  will  tell  you  how 
to  cure  it.  For  catalog  and  full 
particulars  address, 

PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO., 

138  6th  St,  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 


MEDAL  OF  HIGHEST  AWARD 

*"  lAMrcrnwM  rv 


,r 


JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION 

Jlii  TONE  to  YourSlalioneru  in 

the  OFFICE.  BANK.  SCHOOL 

ot   HOME    bv    using    onlu    the 

Woihburne  Patent  Adjustable 

itf\  y>>     PAPER 
U.IV.    FASTENERS 


There  it  genuine  pleasure  in 
their  u»e  as  well  as  Perfect  Se 
cnrity.  Easily  put  on  or  taken 
oS  with  the  thumb  and  Gnger. 
Can  be  used  repeatedly  and  "/Aeji  alwaui  Tcork. "  Made  ol 
brass,  3  sizes.  Put  up  in  brass  boxes  ol  100  Fasteners  each. 
Handsome.    Compact.    Stronc.    No  Siippioc,  NEVER ! 

All  Stationers.  Send  10c  for  sample  box o(  SO,  assorted. 
Illustrated  booklet  free.      Liberal  ditcount  to  toe  trade. 

iThe  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co.  Syracuie,  N.  Y.  n?  i  b 


We  Ship  on  Appravai 

■wtthout  a  cent  .ufiosil,  prepay  the  freight  ami  allow 
0  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  ud  e%cry  Miyile.  IT  ONLY 
COSTS  one  cent  to  Ic.im  our  unht^ird  of  fritts  and 

marirlous  cffers  on  hi,;liest  in'ade  tJoS  models. 

FACTORY  PRICES  .^rof*a?«'^r;^ 

ont  at  any  prue  until  you  write  for  our  new  larvc  Art 
Cataloc  an'i  learn  luir  iLvndtr/ul proposition  oD  U>e  fint 
sample  Tiicycle^oing  to  your  town. 
DInCD  ACCIITC  everywhere  are  making  big 
niUkll  MUCH  I  «  munev  eihlMtlDi;  and  selling 
our  Mrycles.    Wa  Soil  chea|«r  than  any  other  factory. 

Tires,  Coaator-Brakoo,  single  wlieelt,  patts,  repair* 
and   sundries   at    haif  usual  prictt.    Do   Not  W«lt| 
write    tf.ittv  ft)r  our  laltst  sp<ci<il  offtr. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.        D»pt.  N2S0      CHiCAOO 

PATENTS 

'  SECURED   OR    FEE     RETURNED 

Prrb  opiniuti  as  to  patentability.  Send  for  (luidc  Hook 
and  What  To  Invent,  finest  publication  lor  free  distrl< 
buUon.    I'alcnt.t  secured  by  us  advertised  free. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO. 
No.  900  F  Street.  N.  W..  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Automatic  Lighter 

A  M-u.l.tful  «.|.iili..ii  1,.  y..,ir  p.'ii 

(Hpiipiiirnl.    Thin  ing.nloiii  ail.p- 

tnlii'ii  of  a  srlpntinc  fact  hut  prodiieed 

iini.nt  th>t  U   rmily  to  (irt  a 

ftiim«  wbi^nf*T.reatl4Ht  iip*>n  unit 

il<H>i  It  (uroly.  qiilrklyand  wilhniil  tioim!, 

■mokx,  illrt  nr  ofr.niiro  odor.     8rnt  in  hund* 

•nino  Full  Nirkol  flniah  to  any  adilre»  u|i<>n 

FfM-rlpt  of  Ml  rnnl». 

CMh  a.  BMd,  4t  HMita  SL.  fkwvk.  N.  J. 
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BGGtsT GAME  AUTOLOADING  RIFLE 


LOADS  WITH 
A  CLIP*^ 


BIG  GAME 
CARTRIDGES  \ 


RE  fiRl^siNCE  il 

ION  FOR  FORTY  YEARS 
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Of  all  Ready  Roofings,  Pioneer  "Rubber  Sanded" 
and  Pioneer  "Rubber  Flcixine"  are  best,  for  all  kinds 
of   buildings  :     residences,    hotels,    business   blocks  — 
anywhere   that    a    sun    proof,   rain    proof    Roof    is    required. 

Write  for  Roofing  Booklet  "H"  and  free  samples. 

PIONEER  ROLL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Department  17,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hartshorn  Shade  Rollers 


Wood  Rollers 
Tin  Rollers 


Bear  the  script  name  of 


Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
for  your  protection. 
Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  reqaired. 


_,^;^!^Ziy^^T^^:ji-'-C4A.(rr>v 


INCORPORATE  IN  ARIZONA  KnKKIS 'wSRW»»s 

No  teut  in  Arizona.  No  stock  subscriptions  required  before  incorporatino;.  Any  kind  of  stock  may  be  issued  and  paid 
up  in  property,  services  or  leases.  Transact  business  anywhere.  Stockholders  exempt  from  company  liability.  No 
public  statement  and  no  books  need  be  kept  for  public  inspection  anywhere,  IF  INCORPORATED  IN  ARIZONA. 
President  Stoddard,  FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  ARIZONA,  was  for  years  officially  in  charge  of  incorporating  busi- 
ness and  is  resident  agent  for  many  thousarid  companies.  All  blanks,  law,  by-laws  and  particulars  free.  Companies 
incorporated  on  receipt  .of  reasonable  deposit  on  account  and  telegram  stating  name,  capital,  shares,  time  annual  meeting 
and  authorized  debt.  Reference:  Anu  bank  in  Arizona. 

STODDARD  INCORPORATING  COMPANY,  Box  8E,  PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 


ALLEN'S  FOOT^EASE 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot— Ease,  a  po^vilvr  for  the 
feet.  It  relieves  painful,  suuilen,  smartiiif;, 
nervoos  teeU  and  instantly  takes  the  sting  out 
of  corns  and  banions.  It's  the  greatcHt 
comfort  discovery  ofthe  age.  Allen's 
Foot— Ease  makes  tight-tittinK  or  new  shoes  feel 
easy.  It  is  a  certain  cure  for  Ingrowing  nails, 
aweating,  callous  and  hot,  tirecl,  aching  feet. 
We  have  over  30, ««    teHtinioninls.   TItV   IT 

3'O.I>AV.    Sold  by   all   DriiggiKts  and  Slii.e 
lores,  a')c.    Do  not  accept  any  Mubotl- 
tate.    Sent  l>y  mail  for  25c.  in  stamps. 

TRIAT,  PACKAGE 
sent  by  mail. 
WOTIIKK  CJKAY'M  SWEET  POW- 
,_      -  in:  KS,  the  best  medicine  for  Feverish,  sickly 

nn  a  pincn,     Clulilren.     Sold  bv  Drnggists everywhere. 
nse  Allen's         Triiil  Package  KllKK.    Address. 
Fool-Ease."     AI<I-EN  H.  Of..>I.STKI),  I,c  Itoy.  N. 


FREE 


DO  YOU  WANT  A 
PERFECT  LAWN 

You  will  never  have  ono  if  you  let  Dail- 
dolloiiH,  I'lnntnln  and  other  KeiHls 
choke  out  your  grnss.  My  I^lifrhtlllnK 
I>iuidHlon    £xtcnnlnntor    removei 

till'  tr.wii.f  «,•,.!  an.l    Klllrt  tho   Itoot 


;  .:,  killmi;  it  w  itlu-ut 

^:  ;  "oUitely  liinple  and 

«'.  iiy  slid  can't  r9t  out 

r.  i  rv  11  ;iii>i  you  would  not  tak«  a 
d  doliam  for  it  if  yi>u  could  not  Ret 
r.      Sent  AxproAti  enarges  paid,  only 

Money  Imek  if  it  fniU  to  work  or 
not  sitliBfled.  Order  today.  1  take 
rink. 


Cameron,  mfr.  Helena,  MonL 


DIAMONDS  ON  CREDIT  <^' 


f^  «0%    DO'WN 10%    PER    MONTH 

Why  wait  for  your  Diamond  until  you  have  taved  ihe  price  ?  Pay  for  it  by  the 
LyonMethod.  Lyon'i  pricei  are  fully  20%  lower  than  •nvotheri.  Lyon's  Diamonda 
•re  guaranteed  perfect  blue-white,  imported  in  the  rough,  cut  and  polished  here  to 
save  import  dutiea  and  middlemen'i  profits.  A  written  guarantee  accompanies  each 
Diamond.  You  have  the  option  for  exchange  at  any  time  at  full  purchase  price.   All 

foods  sent  prepaid  for  inspection.  \0'/e  discount  forcaah.  Send  now-  today — 
or  our  catalogue  No.    14  ,  splendidly  illustrated.  Eslahlished  1 843. 

J.  M.  LYON  (Q,  CO.  71  Naisag  St.,  Hew  Yorll 


2198     $50 
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Mlke-Golt-Positiv^  Lock 


Absolutely- prevents— accidental  discharge  because  a 
solid  bar  of  steel  stands  betweenttKisr-haTnmer  and  the  cartridge, 
except  when  the  trigger  is  pulled  way  back  to  firie  a  shot.  At 
all  other  times  it  positively  prevents  the  firing  pin  from  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  cartridge.  (See  illustratioiK)  Teat  it  in 
any  way ,  the  Colt  Positive  Lock  absolutely  '^wevioits  premature 
discharge.  This  was  one  of  the  points  recognized  by  the 
States  Ordnance  Board  which  recommended  Colt  Rev 
superior  to  all  others,  but  it" is  only  one  feature  of 
accuracy    and    durability    make   it    supenof   to    zmy 

Colt  Arms~inay  be  had  in  all  desirable  calibers  and 
for  the  vest  pocket,  to  the  .45  Caliber  Automatic , 

serviceable,  1 
and  the  finest 
formation  to  our 
,it>    It's  free.;       ' 


Guaranteed  for  use  with 
standard  factory«loaded 
ammunition,  either  black 
or  smokeless  powder. 


world. 


\ 


Positively 

Locked 

Until 

Positively 

Coclj^ed  " 


5  Caliber  Automatic,  small  i^ough 
,rs  \n  32  and  .38  Caliber;  a!i-Vpund 
Army  Special  o»  heavy."  forty-fT 

'els.     There  i!)  a  lot  of  valuat 
60   iust  issued.     Wouldn't  you, 


COLPS  fSITSSs  MFd  Co,. 

HARTFORD 


Swift  and  Silent 


SsJe  and  Strong 


Pierce  Power  Dories 


Manufactured  ^Complete  by  the   Pioneer  Gasoline  Motor  Builder. 

14  ft.  Speed  7 mUes,  $75— 16ft.  Speed  7iiiules,  $87.50 

PIERCE  Dories  are  noiseless,  speedy  and  so  simple  the  boys  and  girls  can  operate  them.  The  14  ft. 
dory  will  carry  5  people,  has  3  seats,  as  pictnred  above.  The  16  ft.  dory  has  4  seats  and  will  carry  7. 
All  are  made  stiff,  strong  and  staunch.  Motor  works  on  the  water,  preventing  vibration.  ^  Weight  is 
little  more  than  that  of  a  strong  row  boat.  Costs  what  a  good  row  boat  did  a  few  years  ago.  Ideal 
for  hunting  W"  r',,«-«„f«A  Piaw^a  ri/tv^Ae  *^°  S^^®  perfect  service.  We  furnish  free  any 
and  fishing.  "  "  01101011166  llciCc  i/OrlcS  defective  part  within  Five  years.  2  gallons  of 
fuel  will  run  one  18  hours.  For  a  safe,  durable  and  entirely  sea  worthy  small  Dory  nothing  can 
equal  these  14  and  16  ft.  PIERCE  Boats.  We  make  other  boats  up  to  40  ft.  If  interested  send  4  cts. 
P*  Jf^  I7«%  j^i»%.«  C^^%.    ^®  ^"*  Street  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  our  complete  Motor 

1   lerCe  Cingine  V^O*   Racine,  Wi*.     Boat  catalog.  Motor  and  Dory  Catalog  sent  free. 


Arizona  Ruby  F  R  F  F 

To  introduce  Our         A       AX  K^  Mm^ 

Genuine  Imported         ^^m^aa^mt^^^^^^^^ 

Mexican    Diamonds 

We  will  send  you  FREE  a  genuine  Arizona  Ruby  in  the  rough,  with  Dlut- 
tratedCatalogueofGEMJINEMB:XICA\  DIAMONDS  and  other  gems.  Mex- 
ican Diamonds  exactly  resemble  finest  genuine  blue-white  diamonds, 
stand  acid  tests;  are  cut  by  experts,  and  yet  we  sell  at  one-fortieth  the 
cost.  Only  gem  of  its  kind  gHaranteed  permanently  brilliants  SPECIAL 
OFFER.  For  50c  deposit  as  guarantee  of  good  faith,  we  send  on  approval, 
registered,  either  Ji  or  1  carat  Mexican  Diamond  at  special  price. 
Money  back  If  desired  Write  today.  Aeents  wanted.  Catalogue  FREE. 
MEXICAN  DIAMOND  IMP.  CO.,  DeptDMS,  LAS  CKUCES,  N.M. 


FREE  BO  OK 

ON  DEVELOPERS  VnTH  EVERY  ORDER 

S^siGNFILMS 

HAUFF  DEVELOPLIU  ZT 

IMPERIAL  PLATES    ENSIGN  FILMS 
SUSSEX  PAPER 

TMJC  CATALOCUC    ON   REOUCST 

G.  GENNERT  Dept.s^ 

NEW  YORK;  24-26  EAST  Q*  ST,  CHICACO.20-24 STATE  ST. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertleers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  High-Grade  Serviceability  of  the 

Royal  Three- Barrel  Gun  Has  Been  Established 

By  Thousands  of  American  Sportsmen 

IN  a  mixed  game  country  no  sportsman  can  get  full  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
out  of  hunting  when  he  hunts  only  with  either  a  shotgun  or  a  rifle.      The 
only  gun  that  gives  you  a  faiir  chance  at  any  game  and  all  the  game  is  a 

Royal 

Three-Beu:Trel  Gun 

The  Best  Gun  Made  in  America — No  Better  Made  Anywhere 

The  Royal  Three-Barrel  Gun  is  a  finely  made,  hammerless.  double  shotgun  and  high-srade 
rifle,  so  combined  that  the  shot  barrels  and  the  rifle  can  be  fired  in  quick  succession  if  desired, 
and  either  can  be  used  at  will  without  any  interference  with  the  other. 

Our  shot  barrels  are  made  of  Damascus  Krupp  Fluid,  or  Crescent  steel,  28  in.  long,  in  1 2, 
16  and  20  gauge,  full  choke,  modified,  cylinder  or  especially  to  handle  buckshot.  Matted  rib 
full  length  of  barrels — pistol  grip,  checkered  grip  and  fore-end — finest  imported  walnut  stock. 

A  perfectly  bored  rifle,  calibers  rang- 
ing from  23-20  to  32-40,  lies  snug  under 
the  shot  barrels — gives  extra  flat  tra- 
jectory, and  is  fully  adapted  to  the  new, 
nigh-power,  smokeless  powder  shells. 

The  Royal  Three-Barrel  Gun,  beau- 
tifully designed  and  handsomely  fin- 
ished, weighs  only  6  1-2  to  7  3-4  lb*.,  and 
ha«  utmost  delicacy  of  poise  and  balance 

Delivered  anywhere,  through  a  dealer, 
vrith  privilege  of  examination  and  full  sat- 
isfaction before  you  pay  one  cent  of  the 
price.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog,  show- 
ing every  detail  of  construction.     Address 

I  ROYAL  GUN  COMPANY,  1214  Market  Street,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 

V^  (Factories  at  Moundsville,  West  Virginia) 


Royal  Single-Barrel 
Trap  Gun 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 

Send  for  our  latest  Bungalow  Magazine.     Only  10c. 


The  new  W  i  < 
d(>«iKni  In  V. 
"ad"  and  %■ 
Addrsn  Book  H'  pt. 


Maxaiine  tells  jrou  all  abont  the  latest 
ion,  Mantels,  Ac.  Pleasa  cut  out  this 
>< .  in  coin  or  stamps  fur  sample  copy. 


HENRY  L.  WILSON, 

418  Capp  liuUfllnr.  \m*  AnirolcH,  Cullfoniin 


GET      U  f  iriT^ 
THIS     Ix  I  JC    Jl# 


Hydraulic  Ram 


if  there  is  a  stream,  spring 
or  pond  near  by  and  have 
running    water  wherever  you  want  it. 

PVMPS  WATER  WITH  WATER 

works  continuously  without  attention.  No  expense 
for  power,  nothing:  to  get  out  of  orUer.  Raises  water 
30  feet  for  each  foot  offall.  For  Home,  Farm,  Irriga- 
tion, anil  all  purposes.  Over  7.000  in  use.  Free  Plans 
and  Estimates  furnished.    Write  today. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO..  2185  Trinity  Bld^.  NEW  YORK 


Big  Money  In  Drilling 

OurcuMomeri  all  over  the  Country  are  makine  from  S25  to  <75  profit  a  day 
with  the  Cyclone  Drill.     No  busineti  offen  such  big  return*  for  the  money  Invested. 

Contractort,  prospectors,  wcU  drillrri,  find  tbc  Cyclone  UiiU  more  cconooUcal. 
falter  and  eaiirr  to  operate  than  any  other. 

We  make  Hollow  RikI,  Cable  and  Core  Drilli,  to  meet  every  need. 

We  also  make  combination  machines  that  will  haniUe  any  or  all  of  the  lyMem* 
equally  well,  a  machine  that  will  eiuble  you  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  drillinf. 

Cyclone  Drill 

Our  Diamondile  and  Strrl  Shot  Core  Drills  cut  (astrr  and  at  a  fraction  of 
the  COM  of  lb«  eld  diamond  drillt.  We  tell  Cyclone  Drills  on  an  i.i\j  farmmt 
tUn.  Some  of  oar  Cttitomen  hare  made  more  than  the  price  of  ihe  machine 
within  one  tnonth.  Our  new  traction  Gasoline  machine— tmly  one  made— is 
of  paninilar  value  whrre  fuel  and  water  are  scarce.  Send  for  our  free  Nxikton 
Drilling,  atxl  let  <it  know  in  what  braiKh  of  the  work  you  are  Intrrrstnl. 
Cyclone  Drill  Compnny.     12  Main  St..   Orrville.  Ohi 

Chicago  Oftlca,  419   FIshar  Bulldlna 
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Tbe  Charm  That  Attracts 

is  Brilliancy,  whether  of  mind  or  metal. 
Great  Brilliancy  of  metal  is  easily  and  qiiickly 
obtained  by  using 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

the  famous  Silver  Polish.  Over  40  years  in 
household  use.  Unequalled  for  Cleaning 
and  Polishing  SILVERWARE.  Perfectiy 
harmless,  never  scratching  or  wearing. 

It's  the  easy  way ;  the  pleasing  way ;  the 
saving  way.     Isn't  it  the  way  worth  trying? 
FREE  SAMPLE 

mailed  on  receipt  of  address. 

Full  Sized  box,  post-paid,  15  cts.  In  stamps. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  ClifT  St.,  New  York. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 


NO  SIGN  OF  WEAR 

One  of  oar  castomers  writes! 

"I  have  taken  my  engine  apart,  for  inspection,  after  eighteen 
months   of   service   and   it   proved   an   object   lesson.       It 
positively  showed  no  sign  of  wear." 
This  is  another  proof  that  Regal   engines^aro  made  of  the  best 
materials  and  according  to  correct  designs. 

HFnAL  MARINE  ENGINES 

are  built  to  stand  np  onder  all 
kinds  of  service  and  our  record 
proves  that  they  do  it.  They  are 
made  in  High  Speed  or  Heavy 
Duty  engines  from  3  to  45  H.  P. 
and  from  2  to  4  cylinders.  Our 
catalog  No.  19  will  give  you  full 
information.  Seudforit— it's  free 

Regal  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

S5  W.  Pearl  St.,    Coldwater,  Hick. 

Agents  "Wanted  Send  for  Terms 


MAKE  A  MOTOR  BOAT  OF 
ANY  BOAT  IN  FIVE  MINUTES 

You  can  do  it  with  the  Waterman 
Outboard  Motor,  which  you  can 
quickly  attach  (and  detach)  to  the 
stern  of  any  ski£F,  row  boat,  dinghy, 
punt,  sail  boat,  and  have  a  good 
motor  boat.  It  is  not  a  toy,  but  a 
reliable  2  H.  P.  Marine  Motor  that 
will  drive  an  18-foot  row  boat  7 
miles  an  hour,  4  hours  on  gallon 
gasoline.  Simplest  motor  made. 
Weight  40  lbs.  Elquipped  with 
Schebler  Carburetor.  Four 
years'  successful  results  behind  it. 
Send  for  CataloK  C.  Canoe 
Motors,  1,  2,  3,  4  Cylinders  — 
Catalog  K.  Standard  Type  Motors,  1  to  30  H.  P.— Catalog  A 

WATERMAN  MARINE  MOTOR  CO. 

151 1  Fort  Street,  We.t.  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 


UNFIT 


UNTRAINED— UNFIT— Can'f  do  fbe 

work  when  he  finds  it  to  do. 

The  result  of  neglected 

opportunity. 

The  attached  coupon  is  your  opportunity. 
Without  any  cost  or  obligation  to  you  it  will 
bring  you  information  and  advice  that  will 
clear  the  way  to  a  good  paying  position 
at  your  chosen  line  of  work,  ft  will  Dring  you 
the  VOLUNTARY  testimonials  of  thou- 
sands of  once  poorly  paid  men  and  women 
who  to-day  are  earnmg  splendid  salaries 
due  yrholly  to  the  help  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton.  The 
number  heard  from  in  March  was  335. 

Never  mind  how  far  away  you  live — 
what  you  do  or  what  your  age— MARK  the 
COUPON.  There's  an  I.  C.  S.  wav  that  fits 
your  case  exactly.  You  can  qualify  in  your 
spare  iime.  Besides  putting  you  to  no  ex- 
pense and  under  no  obligation,  marking  the 
coupon  entitles  you  to  six  months 'free  sub- 
scription to  the  1.  C.  S.  illustrated  monthly, 
"Ambition." 


International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Box     974,  SOBA.MTON,  PA. 

Please  send  me,  absolntely  free,  "Ambition"  Macrazlse 
for  six  months,  and  also  explain, -n-ithont  further  obliga- 
tion on  my  part,  how  I  can  qualify  for  employment  or 
advancanent  in  the  position  before  which  1  have  marked  X 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
AdTerliMBCBt  Writer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Window    Trimmer 
Commercial  I^aw 
Illustrator 
Civil   Service 
Chemist 

Textile  MlUSnpt. 
£lectrlclan 
Elec  Engineer 


Sleehanical  Uraftsman 
Telephone  ii.iisl>>eer 
Elec.  Lighting  ^upt. 
Mechan.    Engineer 
Plnmbsr*   Steam  fitter 
Stationary  Kngineer 
Civil    Knglneer 
Uulldlne  Contractor 
Ireliitre'  I  Drantaaa 
Architect 

Stmetural  Engineer 
Uanklnar 
Mining  Engrlneer 


Mam*. 


Street  and  Mo.. 
Cttj 


Don't   forget  to  niefttlon  The  Pacific  Mo!  thiy  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  wUl  be  appreciated. 


PACIFIC  MONTHLY— ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


PRESENT  unbounded  opportunities  and  resources.  Soil  whose  fertility 
is  unsurpassed,  millions  in  lumber  and  mineral  wealth  and  wonderful 
possibilities  in  all  lines  of  industry.  Beautiful  natural  scenes,  climate  which 
is  hard  to  equal,  and  every  favorable  condition  for  home,  field  and  shop. 

INVITE  MORE  PEOPLE 

The  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 

and 

Southern  Pacific  Company 

{Lines  in  Oregon) 

with  their  numerous  agencies  throughout  the  Eastern  States  are  co-operat- 
ing with  the  community  organizations  of  the  great  Northwest  in  issuing 
and  distributing  attractive  colonization  literature. 

You,  as  an  individual  citizen,  are  requested  to  send  in  the  names  of  your  East 
em  friends  who  are  interested  in  the  West.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  them  full, 
accurate  and  dependable  information.     Address  any  local  agent,  or 

WM.  McMURRAY,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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One  Oil  for  AlII  Engines 

Don't  be  confused  by  the  conflicting  claims  and  uncertain  perfonnances  of  oils 
that  are  "made  especially"  for  different  types  of  cars  and  engines  or  to  meet  different 
conditions.  There's  one  oil  that  gives  perfect  lubrication  in  all  types  of  engines  under 
all  conditions.     Ask  for 


lEROLENE 


A.uto 


Labricating 


The  only  oil  that  is  really  non-carbonizing-,  so  pure, 
free  and  clear  that  it  feeds  regularly  under  all  conditions 
of  heat  or  cold.  Made  in  the  one  grade  only,  which  never 
varies — produced  in  only  one  place  in  the  world — sold  only 
under  the  name  Zerolene. 

Put  up  in  cans  with  patent  spout,  that  cannot  be 
refilled — also  in  barrels  for  garage  trade.  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.      -  ^^        Write  for  booklet,  "21, cxxi  Miles 

with  Zerolene."    Free. 

BTAKDABD  Oil.  COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


ZEROlEllt 


ZSROCOIOIISI 


fh^ 


PERFECTION  ^t^cSJTe^ 


^__^^^_____________   Catalog  FREE 

*  ^^  Send  for  details  of  our  popular  3  to  4  h.  p. — bore  3%  in.,  stroke  3)4  in.,  weight  1 50  lbs.  for  launches 

6U  i>  f\^  up  to  22  ft. — the  most  remarkable  value  ever  given  in  a  marine  gasoline  engine.     Attractively  priced. 
Q  ▼  ^J^  Described  in  detail  in  our  new  Catalog,  listing  2  to  25  h.  p.,  1  to  4  cylinders.      Be  just  to  yoursdf. 
'         1  ^^  *^*  Catalog  and  learn  about  our  "Square  Deal"  plan — quick  sales — speedy  motors. 

Complete         the  CAILLE  perfection  motor  CO.,  1375  2nd  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich. 


LOPTIS   SY.SnrEM[ 


DIANONP^ 


CREI 


WATCHES 


Tor  CAN  EASIIiY  OWI 


,  DIAMOND  OR  WATCH,  or  present  one  as  a  grift  to  some  loved  one.    Send  for  our  beaatlfal  deBcrlpttre 

catalog.  Whatever  you  select  therefrom  we  send  on  approval.  If  you  like  It,  pay  one-fifth  on  delivery,  t>alanoe  lag  equal 
monthly  payments.  Your  credit  Is  good.  Our  prices  the  lowest.  As  a  good  investment  nothing  is  safer  than  a  Dla- 
TU£OI'l»  UELIABLE  ORIGINAL  DIAMOND  I  raond.  It  Increases  in  value  10  to  20%  annually.  Write  today  for  our 

.____    -  _-  AND  WATCH  CREDIT  HOU8R,  |  de.scrlptive   cataloprue.  containing  L.'iOO    Illustrations,  it  Is  free. 

lUOSiS  CO*  Dept.  F  1S6        i>8  t«  98  State  St.,  Ohlcueo,  ni.— Branch  8toresi  PUtsburK,  Fa.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  |  Do  it  now. 


BELLE  ISLE 

MARINE  ENGINE 

Rew  1909  Model,  improved  and  perfected  in  every  detail.    A  strictly  high- 
grade  2-c;cl6  engine  for  use  in  Canoea,  Rowboats,  Flatbottom  Boats,  River 


Skiffs,  Yach^[ender9,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats,  and  li  A 
to  20  ft.  Pleasure  and  Speed  Launches,  m 
Catalog 
FIl££ 


2  ACTUAL 
H.P. 


loe 


n 


Complete  En^nne  with  Accessoriesl 
and  Fresh  Water  Boat  Fittings.' 
$42.00.     Salt  Water  Boat  Fittings,  $4  extr*. 
Swiftest,  most  powerful,  eUiciout  and  reliable 
engine  of  its  size  on  earth.     Simple,  compact, 
strong,  darable,  reversible,  economical  and  safe. 
__  Anyone  can  iustall  and  run  it.     Drives  t>ost  5  to  8 

miles  an  hour.     Sold  from  factory  to  user  on  30  day's  ap- 
proval, fully  guaranteed.    Prompt  fhipmenl    Order  now. 

New  Belle  Isle  Motor  Co.,  Depl  I    Detroit,  Mich. 


jIudeSionT 


GASOLINE    MOTORS 


Pushes  Tonr  boat  like  %  ^iant  —  takes  np  roo 
of  a  dwarf.      M<'t>t  powerful  En^ne  of  its  size 
built.     Simple,  Speedy  and  sturdy.     Two-cycle 
— two  and  three  port:  equipped  with  our  pat- 
ented force  feed  lubricat-  V^/\  ■■»* 
ing  system.    8  to  16 11.P.  «P**U  Up 
Catalog  FRKE.      Send  10  cents  stamps 
for  '*lffnitioii  and  Taporiiation,"  the 
handiest  b.«jklet  ever  issued  for  the 
benefit  of  gasoline  engine  users. 

UNITED  MFG.  CO. 

196  W.  Woodbridge  St.,  Detroit 
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'  'High  as  the  Atfs     Mlttt^ 
Quality  1                     ^T 

i 

PFTERjS  ORIGINAL 

r   Milk  Chocolate 

^^^ Possesses  as  does  no  other  brand  the  true^^^^B 
^                           chocolate  flavor.                          ^^H 

^^  You  never  drow  tired  of  PETER'S  ^^^k 

Do  you  want  more  income  now?-Spare  time  will  do 

Do  you  want  to  add  to  your  present  earnings  and  still  keep  your  present  position? 
Are  you  ready  to  test  a  new  business  that  will  make  you  independent,  but  which 
will  take  your  entire  time  ONLY  when  you  are  satisfied  that  it  is  PERMANENT, 
that  it  is  DEPENDABLE  and  that  it  will  PAY  YOU  BETTER  than  your 
present  work  ?    THEN  INVESTIGATE  THIS  NEW  BUSINESS 

That's  all  I  ask — investigate.    The  evidence  is  yours  for  the  asking:.    The  facts  and 
figures — the  absolute  proof  of  every  claim  made  is  published  in  a  new  booklet,  called 
the  "TESTIMONY  BOOK"— sent  free.    Here  are  just  a  few  extracts  from  it.    Full 
addresses  of  all  are  given  in  the  book. 
In  less  than  60  days,  SPARE  TIME,  my  commissions  were  $68.27"  writes  Frank  R.  North- 
rup,  Des  Moines.    "In  SPARE  TIME  only,  I  have  earned  $110  in  less  than  two  months" 
says  Henry  Bickner,  Jr.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.    "Working  evenings  and  spare  time,  my  com- 
missions amounted  to  $165  the  first  thr^  months",  writes  C.  W.  Huttel,  Pa. 

W^:i-<k  l-^^la'.r  for  free  "POINTERS  ON  THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS" 
VV  rue  lOaay  ^mj  t^ls  new  book.  Address. 

A.  shryer. President  AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE,    246  state  street,    DETROIT,  MICH. 


COOL 
iWATER 


it;-'  v-i* 


H0T\\;5UN 


,  No.  Mr.Sun).YO0  can't  WAOM  VM  WATtR^ 

'  1m  the\A(*pell  Water  Bag." 


APPELL'S 


V. 


/ 


SOUTH 
AFRICAN 

WATER  BAG 

Take  no  Substitute 

Krrpi  water  cool  48  liuuri  or  lungrri 
in  iun  or  ihade-  no  icr;  t  (rrAt  Ixxin 
to  proiprctori,  iiirveynn,  •punimrn. 
■tocktnrn.  timbermcn.  (armeri.  riilrnad 
tnrn.  leamtlert.  boatmen  •nd  ereryone 
expotcd  to  dry  or  warm  weatbcr.away  from 
'('md  water  iupply.  Vvr.A  by  U.  S.  (;ovrrn- 
•eat  It  It  Mronr  ■■•d  dorablei  lifht  and  convenient  to  carry 
orer  thouldcf.  bunf  on  yehicle — any  way.  to  lone  aa  bac  it  ex- 
poted  to  tir,     Sadtfaction  cuaninteed  or  money  back. 

FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Maaufactuied  by  The  AdAin  Appell  Co. ,  Portland ,  OreKoa 


fo.. 


MONTARA 


A  business  lot  now  worth  $500 
in  1915  will  be  worth  $2500 

A  residence  lot  now  worth  $300 
in  1915  will  be  worth  $1500 

A  villa  site  now  worth  $600 
in  1915  will  be  worth  $3000 

This  property  is  located  in  the  new 
townsite  of  Montara  on  the  Ocean 
Shore  Railroad  (now  nearing  com- 
pletion )  —  fifty  minutes  from  San 
Francisco — Marine  view  cmd  beach. 

Send  for  aample  copy 
of  the  Montara Ncioito 

Montara  Realty  Development  Co. 

303  PHELAN  BLDC.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Montara  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts 

will  rrcrivc  aludrnta  at  any  time.  Room,  board 
and  tuition.  $K).()0  per  month.  Healthy  ocean 
climate.  Beautiful  view.  For  particularR.  addreaa 
S.  E.  LYND    ti    MONTARA.  CAUFORNIA 
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AVON 
UOLE 


'Silver  Plate 

That  Wears.' 


w 


Beauty  and  quality — the  two  essentials  of  de- 
sirable silver  plate — find  their  highest  expression  in 

**I847  ROGERS  BROST 

Knlvea,  forks,  8i>oon8  and  fancy  Bervlng  pieces  can  be  procured  In  patterns  to  match.    Sold  by 
leading  dealers.    Send  for  our  Catalo»«e    F81.      It  is  a  yaluable  aid  in  maJung  lelectioiil. 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO..  MeMDOI.  Coil.      (InnaAnoHAi.3u.TU  Co.,  Socccuot) 


A  Safe  Investment 

is  one  that  brings  adequate  returns  for  the 
money  invested.  Thousands  of  letters 
from  satisfied  advertisers  attest  the  merits 
of  The  Pacific  Monthly  as  a  safe  and  profit- 
able medium  to  reach  the  buying  public. 
It  helps  others  make  money.  It  can  help 
you.     Write  for  terms. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Co. 

Portland,  Oregon 


The  Portland  Blue  Book 

The  Society  Directory 

New  Edition  for  1 909- 1 0  now  Ready  for 
Delivery.  A  complete  Directory  of  the 
Fashionable  Clubs  of  Portland,  also  a 
Ladies'  Calling  and  Invitation  List.  On 
sale    at    the    office    of    the    publishers. 

R.  L.  POLK  &  CO. 

Telephones:  Main  781,  A 498 1 

504  BECK  BUILDING,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Smaller 
Light  Bills 


THE  new  Westinghouse  Nernst  Electric 
Lamp  means  smaller  light  bills  for 
everybody,  whether  nov\r  using  gas  or  elec- 
tricity. It  is  the  only  high  efficiency  lamp 
that  comes  in  units  of  all  sizes  for  all  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  high  efficiency  lamp  with 
low  cost  of  upkeep. 

By  special  arrangement  these  lamps 
can  be  had  on  exceptionally  favorable 
terms  foi  use  on  the  circuits  of  the  lighting 
companies  of  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Portland. 


ADDRESS 


Nernst  Lamp  Compsuiy 

Seattle,  220  Marion  Street 

Portland,  377  Stark  Street 

San  Francisco,  202  Aronson  Building 

Offices  in  all  large  cities 

Factory,  Pittsburs.  Pennsylvama 


SUMMER  DRESSES 


The  new  summer  dress  and  waist 
effedts  —  stripes  and  polka  dots  on 
white  and  tinted  grounds  of 


are  in  line  with  the  latest  fashions. 
All  the  modish  plain  shades  are  shown 
in  Serpentine  Crepe.  Sold  everywhere 
at  not  over  1 9  cents.  Ask  your  retailer 
for  it  If  he  has  not  either  the  patterns 
or  colorings  you  desire,  he  can  easily 
get  them.  If  he  will  not,  write  us  for 
free  sample  book,  and  list  of  retailers 
selling  Serpentine  Crepe. 

PACIFIC  MILLS,BOSTON 
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Do  You  Ever  Go  Home? 


Copnifki  19M  b;  Ub  Pal).  C». 


Cop;r'.|iit  IflOS  hy  Uf<  Pul>.  Co. 


Coprr^ht  1909  I17  Uh  Pub.  Co. 


Then  beautify  your 
home  with  cheerful 
things.  On  receipt  of 
twenty  -  five  cents  we 
will  send  you  our  little 
book  of  LIFE'S 
PRINTS  containing 
160  reproductions  of 
these  most  artistic  and 
pleasure -giving  pic- 
tures. 

With  the  catalogue 
you  will  also  re  eive 
the  supplement  of  47 
additional  pi  turcs. 


CHARITY 


The  prints  described, 
whose  prices  are  given, 
are  PHOTO -GRA- 
VURES  of  the  high- 
est possible  quality  and 
finish.  Neither  care  nor 
expense  has  been 
spared  to  attain  the 
very  best  artistic  re- 
sults. 


/60  Pictures 


These  three  subjects  are  printed  to- 
gether as  one  photo-gravure, 
22  by  18  inches. 
Price  $2.00. 


LIFE  PUBLISHING  CO  MP  ANT,    38  ^eu  31st  Street,     NEff  TORK 


Doa't  foTfvt  to  iD«iitloa  Tb«  Parlflc  Monthly  nbon  dealing  with  adTertlwn.    It  will  b*  appracUtad. 
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What  is  Your  Aim  in  Life? 


Clerk 

$12.00 

Per  Week 


WHICH 

IS  IT 

*? 


Accountant 

$50.00 

Per  Week 


DO  NOT  DELAY  informing  yourself  on  the  possibilities  for  a  betterment 
of  your  position.     Simply  write  for  our  catalogue  today 


Correspondence 
Course  in 


Higher  Accounting 

Now  completely  revised  and  comprising  Preliminary  Bookkeeping,  Cost  Accounting, 
Systematizing  and  Higher  Accounting — taught  completely  in  12  lessons 

Are  you  willing  to  fill  a  responsible  position  as  an  Accountant,  in  the  Commercial  World, 
or  are  you  satisfied  to  just  plod  along  as  an  ordinary  bookkeeper?  The  demand  for  thoroughly 
trained  and  educated  office  men  is  always  greater  than  the  supply. 

Opportunity  is  Knocking  Right  Now  at  Your  Door 

WHY  PUT  OFF  or  delay  any  longer  the  acquisition  of  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  most  influential  of  all  professions,  and  the  most  profitable  too  ? 

HIGHEIR  ACCOUNTANCY — To  master  the  principles,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  success 
of  every  Business,  does  not  mean  that  you  must  put  in  several  years  of  hard,  dry  study,  nor  does 
it  mean  that  your  earnings  must  stop  for  one  minute. 

A  FEW  HOURS  of  spare  time  in  interesting  study  of  The  Individual  Home  Study  Course 
in  Higher  Accounting  will  equip  any  one  possessing  a  Common  School  education  for  the  posi- 
tions which  are  seeking  men  to  fill. 

We  Wauit  You  to  Write  for  our  catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  to  you  FREIE  without  obliga- 
tion on  your  part  to  take  the  course.  In  this  catalogue  we  tell  you  phiinly  the  many  exclusive 
advantages  and  features  of 

The  Individual  Home  Study  Course  in  Higher  Accounting 

This  course  in  the  revised  form  of  study  of  1 2  meaty  lessons,  interesting  from  every  viewpoint, 
is  without  question  the  Strongest  Correspondence  Course  now  being  offered  to  the  student. 

THE  BUSINESS  LIBRARY,  which  is  sent  to  all  students  with  the  first  lesson,  includes  the 
Magnificent  Revised  Edition  of  the  American  BUSINESS  AND  ACCOUNTING  ENCYCLO- 
PEDI A  of  Six  Volumes,  One  Volume  Thome's  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice. 
A  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  VOLUME  of  the  twelve  complete  lessons  for  review  on  completion 
of  the  course,  together  with  numerous  veduable  text  books. 


It  Costs  You  Nothing  to  Investigate 


DROP  US  A  POSTAL 
DEPARTMENT  P 


International  Accountants  Society 

CONNECTED  WITH 

International  Business  University 


Seventh  Year— 1909 


Fort  Street  West,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 


PACIFIC  MONTHLY— AD\^RTISING  SECTION. 


^he  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 

THE  GREATEST  ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

A  Few  IVords  About  Classified 

Advertising 

Publicity — and  by  that  we  mean  the  use  of  printers'  ink — has  helped  many 
a  man  make  a  fortune.  If  you  have  something  to  sell;  if  you  are  handling  real 
estate,  or  running  a  hotel,  or  a  summer  resort;  if  you  have  charge  of  a  school 
or  college,  you  may  be  able  to  succeed,  in  a  small  way,  without  advertising. 
But  advertising  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  you  want  to  become  known  outside 
your  own  community.  The  more  widely  you  are  known,  the  more  people  will 
learn  what  you  have  to  offer,  and  the  greater  will  be  your  income. 

How  are  you  getting  in  touch  with  the  public?  Are  you  telling  them  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  handing  out  your  cards?  That's  good  so  far  as  it  goes; 
But  how  about  telling  half  a  million  people,  or  handing  out  100,000  cards?  It 
is  quite  an  undertaking,  is  it  not? 

What  will  it  cost  you  to  have  your  100,000  cards  printed?  How  much  will 
it  cost  to  distribute  them?  If  you  can  get  it  done  for  $300,  you  are  getting  off 
very  cheaply.  This  is  just  one  hundred  times  more  than  it  would  cost  you  to 
do  the  same  work,  but  to  do  it  much  better,  in  The  Pacific  Monthlv. 

A  good  many  people  throw  away  a  card,  but  The  Pacific  Monthly^  is  saved 
and  read  for  months,  and,  after  the  original  subscriber  has  read  it,  it  is  sent 
back  East  to  some  friend,  or  loaned  to  a  neighbor. 

For  $3,  The  Pacific  Monthly  will  deliver  your  message  to  100,000  people. 
Suppose  each  magazine  is  read  by  five  people — and  this  is  a  very  conservative 
estimate — then,  your  $3  is  putting  you  in  touch  with  half  a  million  people.  For 
your  $3  we  give  you  a  four-line  advertisement  in  the  Classified  Department  of 
The  Pacific  Monthly.    Or,  if  you  use  eight  lines,  it  will  cost  you  only  $5. 

Here  is  a  little  illustration  of  what  you  are  getting  for  your  $3:  We  put 
your  advertisement  in  ten  piles  of  magazines,  each  as  high  as  the  Washington 
Monument;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  vvay,  if  you  have  a  month  or  two  to  spare, 
to  cut  your  ad.  out  of  these  magazines,  and  paste  them  one  after  the  other 
on  a  brick  wall,  you  would  have  to  have  a  wall  four  and  three-quarters  miles 
long;  or,  if  you  want  to  paste  it  in  a  blank  book  with  a  page  4j  by  6i  inches, 
you  will  have  22  books  of  150  pages  each,  and  a  35-page  pamphlet  left  over. 
Quite  a  library  for  $3,  isn't  it? 

If  you  have  already  used  The  Pacific  Monthly,  you  know  something  of  its 
splendid  circulation  and  its  pulling  power. 

If  yoit  want  to  increase  your  business  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  you  will  find  The  Pacific  Monthly  is  a  result-getter. 

Fill  out  the  order  below  and  send  it  by  return  mail. 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  Portland,  Oregon: 

Please  insert  my  advertisement  in  The  Pacific  Monthly  to  occupy 

lines  for months,  for  which 

I  agree  to  pay  $ ____per  month.    Enclosed  find  $ 

in  payment  for  first  issue. 

Name^ . 


B«  sure  to  enclssfl  copyl  A  J  J_ 

wiih  your  order.        J        AddrcS*. 


Doa't   forgvt  to  n«aU«a  Tbm  Pacific  Monthly  wb«a  daallDg   witii   adrvrtUer*.     It  will   be  appreciated. 


REAL  ESTATE 


REAL  ESTATE 


OREGON 


ONTARIO,  Oregon.  Climate  like  Idaho. 
Rich  orchards  and  farm  land.  35.000  acres 
under  old  water  system,  130,000  acres  under 
government  project.     Write  F.  B.  Naylor  &  Co. 

ASHLAND,  THE  BEAUTIFUL:  Strangers 
say  of  Ashland,  "Oh.  how  beautiful!"  It  is  the 
Health  Metropolis  of  Sjuthern  Oregon;  a  Home 
Town,  where  fruit  of  all  kinds  grows  to  per- 
fection. For  5,  10  or  20-acre  tracts  within  2% 
miles  of  city;  good  fruit  land;  good  roads; 
price  $50  to  $300  per  acre.  Address  TOCKEY 
&  BEAVER. 

MAGNIFICENT  PROSPECTS  for  a  record 
fruit  crop,  unprecedented  building  activity, 
large  expenditures  for  public  improvements  in 
ASHLAND  and  our  superior  natural  advan- 
tages combined  unite  in  an  insistent  call  to 
YOU.  Enjoy  it  with  us.  N.  J.  Reasoner,  Ash- 
land,  Oregon. 

COTTAGE  GROVE,  aituated  in  best  culti- 
vated part  of  beautiful  "Willamette  Valley.  We 
have  best  bargains  in  real  estate,  timber,  fruit 
lands.    Corr.   solicited.    Beaulieu   &  Woodward. 

FOR  DIVERSIFIED  FARMS,  orchards  or  a 
home,  Ashland  leads  the  world.  To  buy  either, 
call  on  or  write  C.  H.  GILLETTE,  ASHLAND, 
OREGON. 

SOUTHERN  OREGON.  Inquiry  will  bring 
all  information  regarding  5,  10  and  20-acre 
tracts  and  small  homes  in  Rogue  River  Valley. 
Harmon   &  Carter.   Grants  Pass.   Oregon. 

FOR  BEST  climate  on  Pacific  Coast  come  to 
Baker  City,  Or.  Specially  adapted  to  fruit, 
grain,  hay,  stock.  Large  and  small  tracts.  Ad- 
dress  HUGHES  &  WATERMAN,  Baker  City,  Or. 

IRRIGATED  LANDS.  Homeseekers,  don't 
fail  to  stop  at  Baker  City,  Or.,  and  inspect  Sun- 
nyslope  suburban  farm  tracts.  BAKER  IRRI- 
GATION COMPANY,  BAKER  CITY,  OREGON. 

WRITE  for  free  literature  about  Ontario,  Or., 
where  perfect  apples  grow  and  where  no  land 
in  the  West  producing  an  equal  income  is  val- 
ued so  low.  Alfalfa  produces  ten  tons  to  acre. 
Climate  is  unexcelled.  ONTARIO  COMMER- 
CIAL CLUB,  Ontario,   Oregon. 

600  ACRES  at  $25.00  per  acre.  County  and 
railroad  on  tract.  No  interest.  W^rite  us. 
Payments,  $10.00  down  and  $10.00  per  month. 
HUGHES   &  STRONG.   Salem,   Ore. 

100  MILES  south  of  Portland,  widest  part  of 
Willamette  Valley.  Fine,  level  country.  Lands 
$20  to  $40,  choicest  at  $60.  Cutting  up  wheat 
farms,  making  fruit  farms.  Main  line  S.  P. 
Send  questions  to  M.  D.  Morgan,  secretary 
IMPROVEMFNT    CLUB.    Harrisburg,    Oregon. 

IF  YOU  WANT  reliable  and  conservative  in- 
formation about  Oregon's  farming  lands,  tim- 
ber lands,  fruit  farms  or  stock  ranches,  or  the 
splendid  opportunities  for  settlers  in  the 
Umpqua  Valley  and  in  Southern  Oregon,  write 
us  a  letter.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you 
Information.  Address  FARMERS  REAL  ES- 
TATE COMPANY,  Roseburg.  Or. 


"YOU  WILL  find  it  in  Vale" — cheapest  irri- 
gated land  under  government  project.  Malheur 
Vailey  has  all  natural  resources  of  Yakima  Val- 
ley, awaiting  development — fruit,  alfalfa,  stock 
raising,  dairying.  Water  for  200,000  acres. 
Write  Vale  Realty  &  Investment  Co.,  Vale,  Or. 

MEDFORD,  OR.,  Italy's  climate — Grows  suc- 
cessfully apples,  pears,  small  fruits,  potatoes, 
grains,  alfalfa;  stockraising,  sawmilling,  tim- 
ber propositions.  Write  for  particulars.  Big 
returns.  Remember  name,  CUSICK-MYERS- 
SHARPE. 

FOR  OREGON  FRUIT  and  dairy  farms  in 
the  Willamette  Valley,  or  homesteads  in  East- 
ern Oregon,  write  ELLIS  &  WOOD,  476  Court 
street,  Salem,  Oregon. 

THE  BALL  SUBDIVISION— 300  acres  rich- 
est fruit  land  in  Willamette  Valley,  divided 
into  5  and  10-acre  tracts.  Two  miles  from 
Salem,  Oregon,  over  macada»o  road.  Write  for 
descriptive  booklet.  WILLIAM  J.  BALL,  Real 
Estate,   SALEM,   OREGON. 

576  ACRES  improved  land  six  miles  from 
R.  R.  station.  English  walnut  or  apple  land. 
$3,000  worth  stock  goes  with  place  for  $20,000. 
Terms.     C.   W.    SCOTT   &  CO.,    Salem,    Oregon. 

THE  DOUGLAS  COUNTY  ABSTRACT  COM- 
PANY,  ROSEBURG,  OREGON.  ABSTRACTS, 
MAPS,  TIMBER  LANDS.  IF  YOU  ARE  IN- 
TERESTED   IN    OREGON    TIMBER    WRITE 

TO  US. 

83  ACRES  of  rich  bottom  land,  partly  in 
young  orchard,  near  Medford,  Or.,  for  $66  per 
acre.  Other  equally  good  bargains.  Write  for 
free  price  list  and  illustrated  booklet.  Address 
WHITE    &    TROWBRIDGE,    Medford,    Oregon. 

COMB  to  Roseburg,  Oregon,  where  crops 
never  fail.  We  handle  fruit  lands  and  low- 
priced  farming  lands  near  Roseburg  in  the 
world-famous  Umpqua  Valley,  Oregon.  We 
have  lands  ranging  in  price  from  $15  to  $75 
per  acre.  Send  for  price  list  and  free  booklet. 
Address  Douglas  Co.  Real  Estate  Co.,  Rose- 
burg, Or. 

OREGON  DIRT  at  dirt  cheap  prices;  all 
sized  tracts,  all  kinds  of  land;  Eugene  city 
property  at  prices  that  are  right.  Now  is  the 
time  to  invest  in  timber.  We  have  it  in  tracts 
to  suit,  from  5  to  50,000  acres.  Write  the 
OREGON  LAND  CO.,  Coffron  &  Edwards,  Eu- 
gene, Or. 

LOW-PRICED  FRUIT  LANDS,  from  $10  per 
acre  up.  Write  for  free  illustrated  book  and 
list  of  all  sized  tracts.  H.  L.  ANDREWS, 
Grants  Pass,  Or. 

THERE  are  many  promising  investments, 
few  sure  ones.  Oregon  timber  is  the  surest 
of  the  sure.  We  are  offering  some  great  bar- 
gains in  timber  land.  Write  us  for  particu- 
lars. Address  W.  L.  COBB  R.  E.  CO.,  Rose- 
burg,  Or. 


PACIFIC  MONTHLY— ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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REAL  ESTATE 

OREGON 


REAL  ESTATE 

IDAHO 


358  ACRES  best  fruit  land  in  lieart  of  Wil- 
lamette Valley  for  sale  at  bargain.  Other 
farms  and  stock  ranches;  also  timber  lands. 
For  further  information  write  A.  J.  Barham, 
Dallas.    Or. 

CHOICEST  SPOT  in  Willamette  Valley, 
where  fruit,  nuts,  dairying  and  diversified 
farming:  are  It.  For  information  write  HUBBS 
REAL  ESTATE  CO.,   Silverton,  Or. 

FARMS  IN  OREGON — Best  opportunities  in 
United  States.  Ideal  climate  and  conditions. 
Large  list  of  farms  from  $25  to  $100  per  acre; 
40  acres  to  640,  ideal  for  fruit,  grain  or  dairy- 
ing. GEER  &  MATTOON,  Portland,  Or.,  Ab- 
Ington  building. 

WILLAMETTE  VALLEY  LANDS  in  tracts 
to  suit.  Rich  soil,  delightful  climate.  For 
descriptive  literature  write  OLMSTED  LAND 
CO.,  Salem,  Oregon. 

COOS  BAT  is  Oregon's  deep-sea  harbor, 
greatest  storehouse  of  undeveloped  resources 
left  in  the  Northwest;  deep  water,  cheap  fuel, 
plenty  of  raw  material;  400  square  miles  un- 
derlaid with  coal;  grass  green  year  round.  For 
free  booklet  write  to  the  Secretary  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Marshfleld,   Oregon. 

FINGAL  HINDS,  REAL  ESTATE  AGENT— 
Send  for  literature  and  price  list.  References 
First  National  Bank,  or  any  one  In  Cottage 
Grove.  Lane  County,  Oregon. 

WRITE  EDWIN  P.  HUGHES  &  CO.,  of 
Ashland,  Oregon,  for  information  concerning 
the  Italy  of  the  Pacific  Coast  (the  famous 
Rogrue  River  Valley),  where  the  apples  and 
pears  produce  $1000  per  acre,  and  other  fruits 
do   equally   as  well. 

THE  OREGON  LAND  CO.,  COFFRON  &  ED- 
wards,  Eugene,  Or.  We  have  good  buys  on 
yellow  flr,  white  cedar  and  sugar  pine.  Farm 
lands  and  city  property.  Write  us  your  wants. 
Good  propositions  all  over  Oregon. 

REAL  ESTATE 

IDAHO 

IDAHO,  where  irrigation  is  King.  Good 
land,  good  water,  good  climate,  good  people, 
good  crops  of  alfalfa,  grain,  potatoes,  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  berries,  prunes,  grapes,  plums. 
Write  WOODS  &  THOMAS,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
They  have  a  home  for  you.  References:  First 
National  Bank.  Twin  Fall.s. 

COME  TO  THE  CENTER  of  an  irrigated  em- 
pire, the  land  of  three  crops,  Gooding,  Idaho, 
which  is  commercially  located  and  surrounded 
by  200,000  acres  of  fine  irrigated  land,  selling 
for  $35.50  per  acre,  with  perfect  water  right 
under  Carey  act.  Drop  us  card  and  we  will  be 
Klad  to  send  literature.  FURCHT  LAND  CO., 
GOODING,    IDAHO. 

WRITE  US  concerning  the  Great  Twin  Falls 
Tract  in  Southern  Idalio.  We  have  large  list 
of  choice  bargains  In  farm  and  city  property. 
Reliable  Information  given.  Hill  &  Taylor, 
Twin   Falls.   Idaho. 

ARE  YOU  I^OOKING  FOR  A  NEW  HOMig.? 
If  so,  investigate  the  land  of  great  promise. 
Carey  act  relinquishments  and  deeded  lands. 
J.  E.   WHITF:.  Real  Estate.  Twin  Fallw.   Idaho. 

CAKKY  ACT  CLAIM.S  for  sale  in  the  Twin 
Falls  and  Idaho  Irrigation  Company  tracts  at 
very  reasonable  figures.  Write  us.  Haddock 
I>and  Company,  ofllces  at  Shoshone,  Gooding 
and  Jerome,  Idaho;  the  oldest  real  estate  firm 
In    T/lnfoln   rountv.     Standard   references. 

FOR  Hi:ST  LIST  of  fruit,  grain,  hay  and 
stock  ranches  In  wonderful  Payette  valley, 
which  will  pay  best  profits,  write  E}.  A.  JOHN- 
HON.   PAYETTE.   IDAHO. 

IF  YOU  DESIRE  a  home  In  an  Ideal  location, 
come  to  Welser,  Idaho,  where  there  are  no  cy- 
clones, frosts  or  sunstrokes.  Unlimited  oppor- 
tunities. We  are  asents  for  Watllnirton  and 
Fniltvale  additions,  rorrexpondonco  solicited. 
OOODINO  &  FULLER,   Welser,   Idaho. 


PALOUSE — Information  furnislied  regarding 
wheat  lands,  large  and  small  tracts,  meadow 
and  timber.  Moscow  residence  property  for 
sale.      THOMPSON  BROS..   MOSCOW,   IDAHO. 

WE  HAVE  LARGEST  LISTS  of  wheat,  al- 
falfa, grazing,  irrigated  and  fruit  lands  in  Pay- 
ette Valley,  Idaho.  We  carry  lists  of  Invest- 
ment and  city  real  estate  in  Payette.  For  in- 
formation and  illustrated  matter,  write 
BARRY  &  SEYMOUR,   PAYETTE.  IDAHO. 

PAYETTE  VALLEY,  IDA.  Homeseekers  de- 
sirous of  locating  where  fruits  grow  success- 
fully, no  frosts  and  abundant  water  for  Irriga- 
tion,  write  Ackerman  &  Wells.  Payette.  Idaho. 

GRAEF  REAL  ESTATE  CO.,  CALDWELL, 
IDAHO.  IRRIGATION,  BOUNTIFUL  CROPS, 
PROSPERITY.  IDAHO  IRRIGATED  fruit  and 
farm  LANDS  in  famous  BOISE  VALLEY 
BENCH  LANDS  of  Southern  Idaho.  GRAEF 
REAL   ESTATE    CO..    CALDWELL.    IDAHO. 

DEEDED  LANDS  and  homestead  relinquish- 
ments in  center  of  largest  government  irriga- 
tion project  In  U.  S.  Famous  fruit  and  alfalfa 
belt  of  Southern  Idaho.  J.  S.  HARRINGTON, 
Caldwell.   Idaho. 

WITH  ONLY  75.000  ACRES  under  cultiva- 
tion and  300,000  more  to  be  improved  under 
reclamation  project,  you  can  see  there  will  be 
from  50  to  100  per  cent  profit  in  farm  lands  In 
next  few  years.  Write  NAMPA  DEVELOP- 
MENT  COMPANY.  Nampa,  Idaho. 

PAYETTE,  IDAHO.  Apple  and  other  fruit 
lands  cheap.  Desert  and  homesteads,  under 
government  project.  HAMBLY  &  PETERSON, 
Agents.    

BEFORE  BUYING  LAND  investigate  fine 
fruit  farms  in  Weisor  Valley,  located  in  best 
>art  of  Snake  River  Valley.  L^nd  cheap,  terms 
reasonable;  climate  unsurpassed;  water  for  Ir- 
rigation unlimited;  soil  rich,  deep  and  prolific. 
For  Information  write  THE  W1EISER  REAIi 
ESTATE   CO..   WEISER.    IDAHO. 

WRITE  to  us  for  information  about  city  or 
farm  properties  in  the  famous  Palouse  Coun- 
try. Also  have  timber  in  Idaho  or  Washing- 
ton, or  in  British  Columbia.  B.  E.  OSTROOT 
CO.,  Moscow.  Idaho. 

REAL  ESTATE 

OALirOSMIA 

$3  PER  ACRE  montlily  will  buy  rich,  frost- 
less  orange  and  grape  lands  in  fertile  El  Cajon 
Valley,  a  famous  beauty  spot  in  SSuthern  Cali- 
fornia's most  delightful  climate.  Have  subdi- 
vided 300  acres  into  small  home  lands.  A  good 
living  on  5  acres.  Unusual  opportunity.  Write 
Immediately  for  free  Illustrated  booklet.  J. 
FRANK  CULLEN.  San  Dlogo.  Cal. 

REAL  ESTATE 


PALOUSE  COUNTRY — Illustrated  40-|)Hge 
booklet,  color  map:  views  of  banner  non-lrrl- 
gated  counties  Eastern  Washington,  Northern 
Idaho;  Spokane  market;  prosperous  cities — 
Moscow,  Colfax.  Rosalia,  Palouse.  Write  to 
C.  E.  Flagg.  Secretary  Pahnise  Commercial 
Clubs.  Room  fin.''».  Terminnl  HIiIb:..  Spokane.  Wn. 

Palouse  wheat  farms,  famous  upland  apple 
orchards,  bunchgrass  stock  ranches.  Acre  Irri- 
gated tracts  for  small  fruits.  Ranch  tracts. 
Write  for  particulars  and  booklet,  A.  M. 
BCOTT  &  CO..  Colfax.  Wash. 

THE  FAMOUS  Palouse  Country  In  Enstorn 
Washington,  where  wheat  Is  King  and  prires 
right  We  have  lands  listed  all  over  Eastern 
Washington.  Write  for  nrloe  list  and  Illus- 
trated booklet  Information  given  about  any 
section  of  great  Inland  Emplra  Write  to 
either  office,  G.  W.  I^aruo  &  Co.,  Exchange  Na- 
tlonal  Bk.  Bldg..  Spokane.  Wn..  or  Co'f.ix.  Wn. 

FINE  FARM  lands  free.  I.,ast  choice  tract 
left  for  settlement.  Fine  soil,  fine  climate,  fine 
water  at  little  depth.  Write  for  pnrtloulara 
INLAND  REALTY   CO.,    Walla   Walla,    Wash. 
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REAL  ESTATE 

WASHINGTON 


COLLECTIONS 


WRITE  TODAY  for  booklet  descriptive  of 
Colfax  and  list  of  wheat,  fruit  and  ranch  lands 
in  famous  Palouse  country.  COLFAX  INSUR- 
ANCE  &  REALTY  CO.,   INC..   Colfax.  Wash. 

Great  opportunities!  Fruit,  wheat,  timber 
lands;  large  or  small  tracts;  excellent  soil; 
railroad  and  river  transportation;  delightful 
climate.  Write  Geo.   A.   Snider.   Lyle.  Wash. 

YAKIMA  VALLEY,  WASHINGTON,  "The 
Home  of  the  Big  Red  Apple."  Natchez  High- 
lands apple  land  a  specialty.  For  booklet  de- 
scriptive of  the  valley  and  its  fruit  lands, 
write  YAKIMA  REAL  ESTATE  CO.,  Box 
A-186,    North    Yakima,    Washington. 

PASCO,  the  wholesale  and  distributing  cen- 
ter of  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  Write  for 
folder  which  tells  you  all  about  Pasco,  Wash. 
THE  ALTON  REALTY  CO..  Pasco,  Wash. 

10,000  ACRES  of  land  on  Eureka  Flat,  in  the 
famous  Walla  Walla  County  wheat  belt,  where 
30  bushels  per  acre  is  a  common  yield*  prac- 
tically all  tillable;  all  contiguous.  Adjoining 
lands  are  now  selling  at  $25  to  $30  per  acre; 
2  railroads,  2  rivers,  R.  F.  D.  First  time  of- 
fered for  sale.  Price  $12.50  per  acre.  Can 
double  your  money  by  subdividing.  JOHN  A. 
BAXTER.  27 1/^  West  Main.  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

LOCATE  In  White  Salmon,  opposite  Hood 
River.  Soil  and  climate  best  for  high-grade 
fruit  and  berries.  For  illustrated  matter,  write 
White  Salmon  Land  Co.,  White  Salmon,  Wash. 

REAL  ESTATE 

BRITISH     COLUMBIA 

ANNUAL  PROFITS  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars per  acre  made  growing  fruit,  especially 
apples,  in  the  glorious  Lake  District  of  South- 
ern British  Columbia  without  irrigation.  Grand, 
healthy  climate,  scenery,  fishing,  hunting,  boat- 
ing. Best  transportation;  close  to  markets. 
Maps,  photos,  proofs  free.  Write  now. 
KOOTENAY  ORCHARD  ASSOCIATION,  LIM- 
ITED,  431  Ward  St.,  Nelson,  B.  C. 

OWNERS  of  large  tracts  of  British  Columbia 
timber  wish  to  negotiate  with  buyers  who  can 
finance  $200,000  to  $1,500,000  tracts.  Will  not 
sell  through  brokers.  Can  furnish  smaller 
tracts.  PRETTY'S  TIMBER  EXCHANGE. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

WE  HAVE  for  sale  large  or  small  tracts  of 
choice  British  Columbia  timber.  Eighteen 
years'  experience  enables  us  to  select  the  good 
ones.  Correspondence  with  investors  solicited. 
CRUISERS  TIMBER  EXCHANGE,  LTD.,  615 
Pender  St.,  Vancouver. 

HANDSOMELY  illustrated  catalogue  of  ap- 
ple  and  farm  lands  in  B.  C.  Mild  climate,  rich 
soTI,  cheap  lands.  Write  P.  J.  HART  &  CO., 
LTD.,  Vancouver.     Established  1891. 

SALESMEN 

WANTED — Salesmen  to  carry  our  copy- 
righted photographic  postcards;  side  line;  15 
subjects;  absolutely  new.  Correspondence  con- 
fidential. Best  selling  single  line  on  market. 
Martin  Post  Card  Company.  Ottawa.  Kan. 

TIMBER  LAND 

FOR  SALE — Several  good  tracts  of  Oregon 
timber.  GREEN- WHITCOMB  CO.,  INC.,  245% 
Washington  street,  Portland.  Or. 

AGENTS 

IN  SIX  MONTHS  a  boy  made  $1018.85  with 
our  great  soap  and  toilet  combinations.  Be  a 
Davis  agent — work  six  hours  a  day — make  $200 
a  month.  Get  our  profit-sharing  plan.  DAVIS 
SOAP  CO..  33  Union  Park  Court,  Chicago. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  county  to  sell 
the  transparent  handle  pocket  knife.  Big  com- 
mission paid.  From  $75  to  $300  a  month  can  be 
made.  Write  for  terms.  NOVELTY  CUT- 
LERY CO.,  No.  16  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


EACIFIC    STATES    ADJUSTMENT    CO..    INC., 
~*              CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE, 
PORTLAND.  OREGON. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

MY  Book.  "Building  a  Business,"  tells  how 
big  agency  business  can  be  started  with  small 
capital,  how  to  conduct  the  business  and  make 
several  thousand  dollars  annually.  ROBERT 
HICKS.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

WANTED — Railway  mail  clerks,  city  car- 
riers, pos'tofflce  clerks.  Many  examinations 
coming.  Over  8000  appointments.  Salary 
$1000;  annual  vacation;  no  layoffs;  common 
education  sufficient;  country  residents  eligible; 
candidates  prepared  free.  Write  immediately 
for  schedule.  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dept. 
F  58.   Rochester.   N.   Y. 

BUILD  a  magazine  business  of  your  own — • 
a  profitable,  growing  business.  Let  us  tell 
you  how  to  get  our  40-page  catalogue  with 
your  name  and  address,  giving  all  the  leading 
publications  with  club  and  regular  prices. 
Write  us  at  once.  THE  CARLISLE  NEWS 
CO..  INC..  Majestic  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

GOVERNMENT  LANDS 

FREE  government  homesteads.  Nearly  a 
billion  acres  vacant.  Official  112-page  book, 
"Government  Lands,"  describes  lands  in  every 
county  in  public  land  states.  How  to  get  a 
homestead;  irrigated  lands,  etc.  Price  25c. 
postpaid.  WEBB  PUB.  CO.,  Sta.  E,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

ENGINES 

RACINE  BOATS — Any  kind  of  water  craft 
you  want.  Natty,  speedy,  seaworthy.  Write 
for  our  cataJog  or  visit  our  Seattle  Branch,  321 
First  Ave.,  South.  Racine  Boat  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Box  503,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

PATENTS 

PATENTS.  "Trademarks  Registered."  Book 
for  inventors  sent  on  request;  strictly  profes- 
sional service.  Beeler  &  Robb,  patent  lawyers, 
73-75  McGill  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PLEASURE  RESORTS 

SHOSHONE  FALLS  TAVERN,  overlooking 
grandest  scenic  wonder  of  Idaho,  ^he  most  pic- 
turesque water  fall  in  the  world — the  great 
Shoshone  Falls,  adjacent  to  Idaho's  greatest 
young  city.  Twin  Falls.  Open  all  the  year. 
Dry,  invigorating  air.  Grand  mountain  views. 
Splendid  drives.  Excellent  cuisine  and  service. 
Pure  Mountain  spring  water.  Special  attention 
to  family  parties.  All  rooms  afford  view  of 
falls.  For  further  information  and  rates,  ad- 
dress G.  D.  Johnson,  Gen'l  Mgr.,  Box  55.  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho. 

MINING  INVESTMENTS 

RESTRICTED  SPECIAL  OFFERING — Rep- 
utable men  and  women  everywhere  wanted  as 
representative  shareholders  in  the  Vulcan 
Copper-Gold  Mine,  adjoining  Thomas  W.  Law- 
son's  Trinity — First  National-Balaklala  and 
$2,000,000  smelter  on  Shasta  copper  belt.  No 
canvassing.  Now  available  for  first  applicants 
only,  50,000  shares  treasury  stock.  Series  C, 
par  value  $1.00,  at  syndicate  price  25  cents  per 
share,  with  20  per  cent  stock  bonus  free — 
standing  to  gain  the  holder  not  only  1000  per 
cent  in  rise,  but  also  large  private  commis- 
sions. Address  promptly,  SHASTA  INVEST- 
MENT CO.,   Dunsmuir,   California. 

INCORPORATIONS 

Incorporate  your  business  under  Arizona 
laws.  Most  liberal.  No  franchise  or  annual 
tax.  No  public  statements.  Hold  meetings 
and  do  business  anywhere.  Stock  non-assess- 
able. Cost  very  small.  Write  for  free  par- 
ticulars. Southwestern  Securities  &  Invest- 
ment Co.,  Box  S  385,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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OSTRICH  PLUMES 


THE  BENTLEY  OSTRICH  FARM— The 
origrinal  ostrich  farm  of  America.  Established 
1883.  High-grade  ostrich  plumes  from  $1.00 
up.  Mall  orders  a  specialty.  Price  list  mailed 
free.  Address  Bentley  Ostrich  Farm,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

SHORTHAND  in  30  days;  Boyd  syllabic  sys- 
tem; written  with  only  nine  characters;  no  po- 
sitions," "ruled  lines,"  "shading,"  "word-signs' 
nor  "cold  notes."  Speedy,  practical  system, 
that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  study, 
utilizing  spare  time.  Chicago  Correspondence 
School,    911 — 112    Clark    street,    Chicago. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 


OUR  Bl'SINESS  is  growing  choice  flower 
seeds,  rare  plants  and  cactus.  Send  for  new 
catalogue.  THEODOSI.\  B.  SHEPHERD  CO., 
Ventura,  Cal. 


FINANCIAL 


I.,.  N.  ROSENBAUM,  attorney-at-law;  corpo- 
ration, debenture,  real  estate  and  financial  mat- 
ters a  specialty.  Suite  215,  Fern  Block,  807 
Third  avenue,   Seattle,  Washington. 


NOVELTIES 


LITTLE  GEM  PRUNER,  the  world-con- 
queror, the  only  pruning  shear  made  possess- 
ing the  draw-cut  principle.  $2.00  postpaid.  J. 
MARCHANT,  Box  278,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


One  of  Many  Letters  From  Our  Files 


ttonnMrm  nwim  or  onaANizAnoNS  on  thc  othkh  aios 


rHEOOOftS  B.  WILCOX.  I 


TOM   RICHARDSON.  PortMri 


CEO.  T  BAlXlWIN.  KlMUih  F*U« 


Oregon  Development  League 


HOOD  RIVER.  ORSOON. 


Pacific  Monthly, 

Portland,  Oregon. 
0«ntlen«n: 

We  published  a  (juarter  page  ad  in  the  October  nuaber  of  the 
Paclfio  Monthly.   fe  have  received  more  than  three  hundred  inquirlee  fron 
thia  ad.  from  prospective  honaseekere.    0\it   Inqvl'^aa  cost  us  less  than 
ten  cents  each.   We  have  never  received  better  results  from  any  nediua, 
and  are  very  well  pleased. 

Tours  truly, 
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"Portland  500,000  in  1912" 


PORTLAND'S  FRESH  WATER  HARBOR 


Portland  is  a  metropolitan  city  of  255,000  poprlation.  Has  four  daily 
newspapers.  Covers  45  square  miles.  Produces  more  lumber  than  any  city 
in  the  world.  Building  permits  for  1908  over  $10,000,000.  Has  25  banking 
institutions.  City  street  railway  employs  1700  persons  and  pays  them  $1,200,- 
000  annually.     Banks  second  in  wheat  exports. 

Portland  has  250,000  square  miles  of  territory  contributory  to  it,  prod- 
ucts of  which  reach  it  by  a  water  grade.     Absolutely  pure  water. 

Oregon  has  arable  land  enough  for  twenty  million  people.  Present  popu- 
lation 700,000.  Has  a  vast  undeveloped  area  available  for  homes.  It  is 
supreme  for  dairying,  wheat,  alfalfa,  stock,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  walnuts, 
almonds,  apricots.  Has  one-sixth  of  the  standing  timber  of  the  United 
States.     It  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth. 


AKGEKES  TBXrST  CO.,  £OS,  326^  Wasb. 
ingrton  St.,  Improved  Farms,  Oyster, 
Cranbert*^  and  Colony  ILands. 

BBONG-STEEl^E  CO.,  110  Second  St.  Su- 
burban Property  and  Acreagre  Kear  City. 

CHAFIir  &  EEBXOW,  332  Cham,  of  Com., 
5  and  10  Acre  Tracts  of  Fruit  iCands. 

E.  J.  BAIi'Z',  222-3-4  Failing  Bldgf.,  Elfifll- 
Grade  City  Froperty, 

O.  C.  B.  EI^IiIS  &  COl,  201  Merchants  Trust 
Bldg'.,  Sell  Hotels  and  Booming-  Houses. 

J.  O.  Sl^BOS,  519  Corbett  Bldfir>,  Wheat 
£ands  and  Close-In  Acreage. 

KAXTFlUCAir  &  MOOBE,  324  l^umber  Ex- 
change, Oregon  Farms  and  City  Frop« 
erty. 

S.  S.  I.AMONT  &  CO.,  416  Board  Of  Trade, 
Sutherlin  Valley  Fruit  Xiands. 

ML  E.  IiEE,  411  Corbett  Bldg.,  Sa1}TlXl)an 
Acres,  Fruit  and  Farm  Iiands. 

THE  LEE-BOWDI.EB  CO.,  303-312  Abing- 
ton  Bldg.,  Orchard  Tracts  near  Portland 
planted  and  cultivated. 

MTTBFHT  &  CASWE^Ii,  230  Stark  St., 
Business  3?roperty,  Farm  and  Fruit  ^bands. 


OCCIDENTAI^  I;aVI>  CO.,  266  Vs  Stark  St. 
Farm,  Fruit  and  Oarden  J^ands  a  Spe- 
cialty.    Correspondence    solicited. 

OBEGOXr  BEAI;  estate  CO.,  Grand  Ave. 
and  ICultnomah  St.,  The  Best  Besidence 
Property  in  the  City. 

POBT^AKD     BEAZ^TT     TBUST     CO.,     106 

Second  St.,  Subdividers  and  Home  Build- 
ers. 

OEOBOE  m  SCHAKZ,  864  Stark  St.,  High- 
Class  Beal  Estate. 

JOHir  F.  SHABKET  COUPAmT,  122  Va 
Sixth  St.,  Sellers  of  High-Class  Subdi- 
visions. 

SMITH  &  EVEBETT,  309-10  Failing:  Bldg., 
AU  Classes  City  Froperty  and  Invest- 
ments. 

SWEET-HEAD-I.EMCKE,  Fifth  and  Alder 
Sts.,  City  and  Banch  Property. 

GEO.  E.  WAGGONEB,  923  Board  of  Trade, 
Exclusive  Dealer  in  Apple  and  Walnut 
Iiands. 

WAIiNUT  OBOVE  CO.,  228  Stark  St.  Three- 
year-old  grafted  groves  of  5  acres  for  sale 
on  easy  terms,  including  5  years'  culti- 
vation.    Free  booklet. 


Portland  Commercial  Club 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing   with  advertisers.      It  will   be   appreciated. 
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■YKAK-OLD  SI 
AT  WHIT 


ITZKNBERQ  APPLE  TREE 
E  .SALMON 


THE  LAND  OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


#jr  Located  across  the  Columbia  River  from  Hood 
jl  River,  Oregon,  the  White  Salmon  Valley  offers 
the  greatest  opportunities  of  any  land  on  earth  to 
fruit  grovrers.  Where  apples,  cherries,  pears, 
peaches,  prunes  and  strawberries  grow  to  per- 
fection. A  few  dollars  invested  in  fruit  land  to- 
day will  return  to  you  in  a  very  few  .years  sixty- 
fold.  The  soil,  climate,  water  and  scenery  are 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  country.  Build  a 
home  where  you  can  enjoy  peace  and  plenty  the 
remainder  of  your  life.  Fruit  lands  cleared, 
planted  and  cared  for  until  in  a  bearing  condition 

WRITE  US  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  MATTER  AND  PRICES 


Jonathans  —  New  towns  —  Spitzenbergers  — Winesaps  —  Peaches 
Plums — Pears — Prunes — Berries — Cherries — Strawberries — Nuts 

ESTES  REALTY  &  INVESTMENT  CO. 

WHITE     SALMON      ::      ::      ::     WASHINGTON 


OREGON 


Is  the  place  for  you  to  locate,  because 
it  is  situated  in  the  most  favored  section 
of  the  great  proposed  Malheur  Govern- 
ment Irrigation  Proposition.  You  can 
learn  everjrthing  about  great  producing 
qualities  of  Vale  lands  by  writing  for 
illustrated  booklet     Please  address 

Secretary  VALE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

VALE  :  OREGON 


BOOST  FOR  THE  WEST 

tfjl  You  have  a  friend  or  relative  who  wants  to  know  more  about  the  West. 
JU  You  can't  tell  it  all  in  a  letter.  Let  us  help  you.  Send  25  cents  and  your 
friend  or  relative's  name  and  address  and  we  will  forward  three  recent  num- 
bers of  The  Pacific  Monthly,  containing  a  fund  of  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  West.     Fill  out  the  coupon. 


Name. 


Aidreu. 


Sent  by. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  Tbe  Parlllc  Monthly  when  dealinf  with  ■dvcrtlscra.     It  will  be  appKclatod. 
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GOODING  IS  IN  SOUTHERN  DAHO 


IN  THE 


GREAT  TWIN  FALLS  SECTION 


aiJd: 


Lincoln  Inn,  Goodingr,  Idaho 

Stop  over  at  GOODING  (on  main  line  of  Oregon  Short  Line) 
on  your  way  to  and  from  the  Exposition  at  Seattle 

An  Alfalfa  Field  in  1907 

A  Thriving  Town  of  1500  People  Today 

The  center  of  the  largest  body  of  irrigated  land  in  the  world 

HERE  THE  BIG  RED  APPLE  IS  KING 

Orchards  in  bearing  fifteen  years  with  no  crop  failures 

RESIDENCE  LOTS  GOODING   BUSINESS  LOCATIONS 
Offer  best  of  all  investments 

ACRE  TRACTS  IRRIGATED  FARMS 

Small  Payments — Long  Time.     "Water  Rights  Unexcelled 


GOODING  TOWNSITE  COMPANY,  Limited 

CHAS.  T.  MANNING  REALTY  CO.,  Ltd. 

Genered  Sales  Agents 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 
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While  frosts  and  icy  storms  have 
practically  annihilated  the  East- 
ern fruit  prospects,  the  outlook  at 

MEDFORD 
OREGON 

The  Pearl  of  the 
Rogue  RiverValley 

has  never  been  more  promising 
nor  brighter.  Enormous  yields 
are  assured  and  returns  of 
$1000  per  acre  will  be  almost 
too  common  to  attract  attention. 

If  interested  in  this  'Garden  Spot'  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  vrrite  for  beautifully  illustrated  64-paffe 
descriptive    booklet    just    issued.       Address 

Secretary  Medf  ord  Commercial  Club 

MEDFORD    ::    ::    OREGON 


V 


ALE,  MALHEUR  COUNTY,  ORE. 


Located  in  the  heart  of  the  proposed 
Malheur  Government  Irrigation  Pro- 
ject.    We  have  improved  farms  and 
ranches  from  40  acres  up  to  2,000. 
We  have  small  tracts,  from  5  to  20  acres.     We  have  sage  brush  lands  of  the  finest  character,  nice  and  level 
and  coming  under  proposed  Government  Ditch,  to  offer  at  $15.00  to  $35.00  per  acre.     We  can  show  you 
lands  producing  $50.00  to  $75.00  per  acre  return  from  one  single  crop.     We  have  a  few  choice  tracts  subject 
to  entry  ;  also  some  relinquishments.     Write  us  for  information. 

C.  O.THOMAS  COMPANY,  odd  fellows  bldg..  VALE,  ORE. 


6 


OODING 

IDAHO 


Is  the  Center  of  an  IRRIGATED  EMPIRE  and  the  LAND  OF 
THREE  CROPS.  The  Idaho  Investment  Company  deals  in 
GOODING  Irrigated  Lands,  and  transacts  a  strictly  Real  Elstate 
Investment  Business.  LANDS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD.  For 
further  information  and  ILLUSTRATED  Booklet,  write  or  call  on 


THE  IDAHO  INVESTMENT  CO. 


GOODING,  IDAHO 


LYLE 


WASHINGTON 

Situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  famous  Big  Klickitat  and  Columbia 
Rivers,  ten  miles  east  of  White  Salmon,  Washington.  Thr  junction  of 
the  Goldendale  Branch  of  the  Spokane,  Portlana  and  Srnltic  Railroad. 
The  grandest  scenery  and  most  picturesque  location  on  the  North  Bank  of  the  Great  Columbia  River.  The  galrway  to 
th«  famous  Mount  Adams,  and  the  several  magnificent  valleys  nestling  at  its  feet.  The  Hartland  district  lies  to  the 
nortlt— >.  with  its  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  the  most  productive  wheat  lands  in  ELastern  Washington,  distance  eight  to 
fouitesa  miles  from  Lyle.  Timber  Valley  and  the  Major  Creek  districts,  comprising  an  area  of  over  fifty  thousand  acres 
of  the  finest  apple  and  berry  land  in  the  Pac/fic  Northwest,  lies  north  from  Lyle — distant  from  two  to  eyihtren  miles. 
Along  the  Valley  of  the  Klickitat  River  for  twenty  miles  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  bottom  land  suitable  for  Truck  Garden- 
ing and  Berry  Culture,  all  of  which  can  be  irrigated.  Vast  bodies  of  yellow  pine  and  fir  limber  lie  adjacent  to  thr  Klick- 
itat River,  practically  untouched.  The  climate  of  the  Lyle  country  is  conceded  to  be  the  very  best  there  is  on  the  whole 
Pacific  Coast,  and  we  defy  successful  contradiction.  A  survey  beins  made  now  for  an  EJectric  Power  Plant  at  tkia  point 
reports  that  ihlrtu  ihouiand  horse  power  can  be  developed  from  the  Klickitat  River. 

yiiH  (•AHTI<;ri.All.'<  ah  to  our  VAKIKD  Rt>OUIU,R<,  WRITK  TO  SWRKTAIIY  of 

LYLE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  ::  LYLE,  WASHINGTON 
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inir 


•i^^it^ 


Fjffljfc.- 


AN  IDEAL  HOME 


KITTITAS  VALLEY 


ROBINSON'S  IRRIGATED  FRUIT  LANDS 

Why  not  come  West  this  summer,  buy  a  ten-acre  piece  of  this  fine  land  from  which  you  can  make 
an  elegant  livingr  the  remainder  of  your  life  and  pile  up  a  surplus  bank  account  as  well?  Besides 
growing  wealthy  there's  a  great  deal  more  to  live  for:  Health  and  happiness — good  air — pure 
water — not  too  hot — never  too  cold — grand  scenery  and  a  good  neighborhood — Robinson's  Fruit 
Lands  are  sold  on  easy  terms.  Really  you  should  see  my  land.  Anyway  take  a  trip  to  Washing- 
ton this  Summer — there  are  many  attractions  for  you.  The  Alaska -Yukon -Pacific  Exposition  and 
the  Kittitas  Valley  are  the  most  prominent  among  them.  Write  me  how  to  get  to  Kittitas  Valley 
and  at  the  same  time  aaU.  for  my  illustrated  book— the  second  edition  is  just  now  coming  from  the  press 

*'^V^i1*  "  THEW.  W.  ROBINSON  UND  CO. 

394  Arcade  Annex         :         :         :         Seattle,  Washington 


91^ 


Average  Annual  Dividend  on  Our  Series  Number 
One  of  Profit  Sharing  Bonds,  Issue  of  $500.000.00 

SERIES  NUMBER  TWO 

fl  Preferred  five  per  cent  dividend  and  Profit  Sharing  Bonds — issue  of 
$500,000.00  now  being  offered  investors,  in  any  multiple  of  $100.00  at  par. 

fl  Interest  and  share  of  profits  computed  and  paid  semi-annually. 

fl  'nvestments  secured  by  income-bearing  business  property  in  the  heart  of 
the  progressive  City  of  Portland,  Oregon — than  which  there  can  be  no 
safer  foundation. 

^  Become  a  part  owner  of  these  attractive  and  profitable  properties — and 

share  in  the  proceeds  and  increased  values. 
fl  Write  or  send  for  prospectus. 

Realty  Associates  of  Portland,  Oregon 

CommerciaJ  Club  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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APPLES  APPLES  APPLES 

ALFALFA  ALFALFA  ALFALFA 

ONTARIO,  OREGON 


IS  THE  PLACE  WHERE  BOTH  ABOVE  MENTIONED  PRODUCTS  GROW  TO 
PERFECTION-THERE  IS  NO  LAND  IN  THE  PACinC  NORTHWEST  PRO- 
DUCING AN  EQUAL  INCOME  VALUED  SO  LOW.  APPLES  GROWN  HERE 
ARE  PRIZE  WINNERS  AND  ALFALFA  RUNS  EIGHT  TONS  TO  THE 
ACRE.  THREE  CUTTINGS  ANNUALLY-CLIMATE  UNEXCELLED 
FOR   COMPLETE    INFORMATION    ADDRESS    SECRETARY 


ONTARIO  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

ONTARIO:OREGON 


APPLE  ORCHARDS  ALFALFA  TRACTS 

FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  AND  ALL  INFORMATION,  INCLUDING  ORIGINAL  MAPS.  WRITE 

COULTER    &    FOX 

Dealers  in  Fruit  Tract*.  Homestead  Locations,  ReiinQuishments* 
Timber  Lands  and  Mining  Properties 

ONTARIO  p.  o.  Boic  A  3S7  OREGON 


YAMHILL  COUNTY :  OREGON 

Walnuts  and  Fruits  ^  Dollars 

We  have  the  choicest  land  in  Yamhill  County  for  fruits  and  nuts  and  are  offering  it  in  5  and 
10-acre  tracts  on  the  easy  payment  plan.  We  plant  and  cultivate  the  tract  for  four  years 
without  further  care  or  cost  to  you,  after  that  it  will  take  care  of  you  as  long  as  you  live. 

Cost  per  Acre  $300  :  Income  per  Acre  per  Year  $500  :  FUTURE  PRICE  per  Acre  $1000 

Income  Insurance  u  Good  —THIS  IS  BETTER  —  Ask  Us  Why.  Our  Booklet  On  Request 
DIETZ-MUELLER  CO.  VAMUII  f     HDrUADnQ  rOMPAWV  ABINGTON  BUILDING 

SELLING  AGENTS  lAJnHlLL  UKLilAlvJLIiJ  LUlTirAIlI  Portland  :  oregon 


PACinC  MONTHLY 

Portland,  Or«con 

Gentlemen :      Encloaed  find  25c  In  atampa,  for  which 
■end  me  three  (3)  lecent  copiea  o(  The  Pacific  Monthly. 


Addr 


Western  Opportunities. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  West,  send  25  cents 
in  stamps  for  three  late  issues  of  The  Pacific 
Monthly,  containing  fully  illustrated  descriptive 
articles  about  dairying,  fruit  growing,  poultry 
raising  and  general  farming  conditions  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho.  The  Pacific  Monthly, 
Portland,  Oregon. 


Don't  forget  to  mentloo  Tbe  Psciflc  Montbly  when  dpsling  with  adTertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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OREGON 

^CCCDC    CLIMATE 
^rrJlil\.iJ    SCENERY 

OPPORTUNITIES 


Ask  any  question  concerning  opportunities  in  any  special  line,  and 
we  will  furnish  you  with  detailed,  authentic  information. 

RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  Oregon  Booklet,  beautiful  views  and 
intensely  interesting  descriptive  matter,  sent  free  on  request.  We 
will  also  place  you  personally  in  touch  with  any  one  or  all  of  the 
eighty-six  commercial  organizations  throughout  the  state,  comprising 
the  Oregon  Development  League.    Address 

PORTLAND  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

PORTLAND  :  OREGON 

Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be  appreciated. 
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Eastward  thro*  The 
Storied  Northwest 

A  trip  of  scenic  surprises,   of  thorough   comfort,  of     J 
unexcelled  meal^  service  ;   in  short,  a  trip 
to  live  in  memory  forever. 

After  May  23,  Northern  Pacific  service 
■will  comprise 

Four  Electric-lighted  Through 
Transcontinental  Trains 

Providing  through   sleeping  car  service 
between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Minneapolis, 
Sl  Paul,  Chicago.  Sl  Louis,  Kansas  City.     Direct 
connections  to  Duluth  and  Superior  for  the  Great 
Lakes  Steamer  Trip. 


NORTH   COAST 
\    LIMITED      / 


iMHit  forget  to  mi-ntlon  The  TBcinc  Moiithljr  wbf-n  dcBlIng   with  uthi  i  U. .  i.i.      It   \v  III   !>.•  ni.proolntod. 
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U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 
IDAHO  CAREY  ACT  LAND 


IN 


Famous  Snake  River  Valley,  Idaho 

(TWIN  FALLS  SECTION) 

Fifty  thousand  acres  of  choice  fruit  and  farm  lands,  segregated  by 
the  General  Government  under  the  Carey  Land  Act,  will  be  thrown 
open  to  entry  and  settlement,  in  the  Dietrich  Tract,  on  the  Main 
Line  of  The  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad.  An  opening  under  the 
Carey  Act  will  be  held  at 

Shoshone,  Idaho  on  June  8, 1909 

DON'T  FAIL  TO  REGISTER  FOR 
THIS  DRAWING 

Work  on  the  Impounding  dam  and  distributory  system  of  canals 
is  now  in  progress  with  a  large  force  of  men  employed. 

WATER  READY  FOR  DELIVERY 
APRIL,  1910 

For  descriptive  literature,  and  all  desired  information,  call  on  or  address 

C.  B.  HURTT 

MANAGER  LAND  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

BOISE  :  IDAHO 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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BLACKFOOT:  IDAHO 


Has  the  Best 
The  Cheapest  and 
The  Largest 
Bodies  of 
Agricultural  Land 
Well  Irrigated 


BUY  BEFORE  THE 
PRICE  GOES  UP 


WINNERS  AT  IHE  BLACKFOOr  FAIR 


CHOICE  UND  for  $35.00  AN  ACRE 

For  further  information  and  literature  address 

Commercial  Club  ::  Blackf  oot,  Idaho 

(Dept.  D) 


"^I/imBIAKATI 

K«iwe5  More  Vtwler  Higher 
Create  thousands  of  dollars 
f^  value  from  sage-brush  waste 
by  investing  a  small  sum  in  a 
Columbia  Hydraulic  Battery.  The 
Columbia  is  the  one  Ram  that  has  made 
such  a  complete,  practical  success  in 
irrigating.     Ask  for  Catalog  F.  2. 

COLUMBIA  STEEL  C? 


%. 


146  lOia  ST.  N.  PORTLAND,  ORE. , 


i 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  YOU 
HAVE  A  CAREY  RIGHT? 

Lands  from  $25.00  an  acre  up 
See  Commercial  Club  ad. 

T.  R.  JONES  s  BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO 


THE  DALLES,  OREGON 

¥rml  and  General  Farming  Land 

WE  HAVE  THE  SOIL.  CUMATE  AND  MARKET 

Writo  ui  for  Dinrriptive  Mailer  mid  I'rlrot 

THE  CHESEBRO  INVESTMENT  CO. 
THE  DALLES  :  OREGON 


THE  DALLES,  OREGON 

Wheat  and  Fruit  Lands 


CALL  ON   OR   WRITE 


H.  D.  AULD 


ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY 

WHERE  DOLLARS  GROW  ON  VINES  AND  TREES  —  The  Home  of  «»«•  H".'r,^T?^i5 

Viiiy«rd  L*nd.-Orchi^d  L-nd.-WHERE  THERE  IS  IRRIGATION  THERE  IS  WEALTH 

Alfalfa.  Timothr,  Clover  Lands  ret  to  be  had  at  reaM>nable  pnce* 

Write  for  free,  illuctrated  booklet 

THE  BEST-FULLER  REALTY  COMPANY  ::  GRANTS  PASS,  OREGON 
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THE  DALLES 


^s- 


'The  Cherry  City" 

OF 

OREGON 


It  is  a  city  of  6000  inhabitants,  sur- 
rounded by  a  country  rich  in  Agri- 
culturaJ,  Stock,  Wool  and  great 
variety  of  Fruits.  Transportation 
facilities  are  unequalled. 

SHIPPED  IN  1908 

1  24  cars  Fruit  and  Vegetables 
33  cars  Watermelons 
62  cars  Scoured  Wool 
3 1  cars  Unscoured  Wool 
58  cars  Stock 

1200  cars  Wheat 

1  750  cars  Flour 


3258 


cars 


For  further  information  address 

The  Dalles  Business  Men's  Association 


Copyright 
1906 

Benj.  A. 

Gifford 
The  Dalles 

Oregoa 


"Cherries  luacioua.  Cherries  pretty. 
From  The  Dalles.  The  Cherry  City' 


TEKOA 


The  Gateway  to  the  Couer  D'Alene  Indiaoi  Reser- 
vation. The  Railroad  Center  and  Commercial 
Metropolis  of  the  Great  Wheat  Belt  of  Eastern 
Washington.     No  Irrigation.     No  Crop  Failures 

Wheat,  oats,  barley  and  other  grsiins,  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  tubers  flourish  here  and 
produce  abundant  crops.  Tekoa  presents  a  fine  opportunity  for  diversified  farming.  High 
prices  and  great  demand  for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce,  in  the  mining  districts  adjacent  to  Tekoa, 

The  Great  Couer  D'Alene  Indian  Reservation  Soon  to  be  Thrown 
Open  to  Settlement  Under  the  Homestead  Laws  of  the  United  States 

Indians  all  allotted.  FOUR  HUNDRED  THOU-  J.  P.  BURSON,  SECRETARY 
SAND  ACRES   yet  available   for  settlers.    T*     1  /^  •      1    CI      1 

If  you  are  interested  about  Tekoa,  inquire  of     l6K0d.    vOmmCrClEl    \/lUD 


F.  J.  MAHONEY 


Four  160-acre  farms  (Palouse  Land)  at  $5 1 .00  per  acre,  with 
terms.  One  160-acre,  all  in  winter  wheat,  3^  goes  with  the 
place — fine  land — price  $55.00  per  acre,  with  terms.  One 
160  acres  of  fine  land,  adjoining  a  small  town,  well  improved,  for  $1 1,000.  Irrigated  land  on  the 
Columbia  River,  in  5  and  10-acre  tracts,  for  $300.00  per  acre,  with  terms,  n  w  MAUnMrV 
I  can  locate  a  Hotel  Man,  General  Merchant.  Brick  Yard,  Planing  Mill,  in  one  of  the  best  r»  J»  HlAnUINCiI 
towns  on  the  ^C.  M.  &  S.  P.  R.  R.  line.  Owner  and  platter  of  Lombard's  and  __„  _  .  —.  .  cijiMrTnM 
F.   J.   Mahoney's    additions   at   Tekoa.      For   booklet   suid   further   information,   address   TtKOA  :  WASHlNCjlUn 


HERMISTON,  OREGON 


WHERE  SUNSHINE  AND  WATER  MAKES  THE  IDEAL  HOME  AND  THE  FAT  BANK  ACCOUNT. 
We  have  some  elegant  land  adjoining  this  hustling  CITY  OF  HERMISTON  that  we  are  selling 
in  town  lots,  acre  and  five-acre  tracts  at  most  reasonable  prices  and  terms.  If  you  are  not 
able  to  buy  5  acres,  buy  3;  if  not  3,  buy  2,  or  even  1 — in  any  event  at  least  buy  a  good,  big  town  lot,  for  you  certainly  can't  miss  it  on  any  of 
these.  AN  ELEVATION  of  400  feet  above  sea  level.  Almost  perpetual  SUNSHINE.  Irrigation  from  the  GOVERNMENT  PROJECT,  which  most 
certainly  would  not  have  spent  $1,200,000.00  on  this  land  if  it  did  not  KNOW  that  this  was  wonderful  land  when  watered.  Fine  schools, 
several  churches.  Land  that  is  natural  apple,  pear,  peach,  cherry,  grape  and  alfalfa  land.  On  the  main  line  of  the  0.  R.  &  N.  Ry.  An  electric 
line  surveyed  and  the  bonds  sold  for  a  line  to  the  WONDERFUL  COLUMBIA  RIVER,  9  miles  away,  with  its  boat  lines  to  the  sea,  300  miles  west. 
JUST  THINK  OF  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES  AND  CAN  YOU  PICTURE  A  MORE  LOVELY  HOME  OR  BETTER  INVESTMENT.  JUST  REMEMBER 
THE  WONDERFUL  GROWTH  OF  TOWNS  UNDER  THE  GOVERNMENT  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS  AND  HO  W  THE  LAND  ADJOINING  THESE  TOWNS 
has  raised  from  worthless  land  to  $1,000.00  and  more  per  acre  and  write  to  us  for  a  plat  of  our  property  and  prices  for  WE  KNOW  we  can 
interest  you.  WHY  farm  large  tracts  and  work  yourself  down  when  5  acres  of  our  HERMISTON  TRACTS  will  m.ike  you  more  MONEY  AND  LKSS 
WORK.    WRITE  TO  US  NOW,  TODAY.  THE  LOGAN-SHERWOOD  REALTY  COMPANY,  HERMISTON,  OREGON 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adyertlsers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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to  start  anew  in  a  new  City,  with  new  ideals,  new  ambitions, 
hopes  and  prospects.  The  first  comers  will  reap  the  first  fortunes. 
This  is  one  of  the  chances  of  a  lifetime.  There  may  be  others,  but 
none  better.  With  the  rapid  upbuilding  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  any 
new  city  provides  abundant  opportunity.  None  provides  more 
than  the  proposition  set  forth  below. 

THE  LAND  WITH  A  FUTURE 

Possessing  a  rich  soil  of  rich,  alluvial  deposit,  of  black,  sandy  loam,  from  5  to 
25  feet  deep,  practically  level,  with  a  shore  line  on  a  deep  fresh-water  lake, 
12  miles  long,  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  500-foot  strip  of  land  through 
which  a  deep  water  canal  is  now  being  cut;  20,000  acres  of  the  finest  land  that 
lies  in  the  open  sunshine  is  offered  to  you  in  5-acre  tracts,  with  the  assurance 
of  a  delightful,  permanent  home,  a  comfortable  income  in  a  delicious  climate. 

Port  Orford  Orchard  Tracts 

May  be  had  for  $200  an  acre ;  is  platted  into  5-acre  tracts  and  will  be  planted  and  cultivated  for 
four  years.  Small  cash  payment  and  easy  monthly  terms.  Will  raise  anything  that  grows  out 
doors.  Ideal  for  dairy  land  and  small  truck  gardening.  Magnificent  shipping  facilities,  ever- 
lasting market,  short  haul  to  consumer,  low  freight  rates.  A  magnificent  investment,  but  a  far 
better  home  proposition.    Truck  and  dairy  farms  only  $100  an  acre  and  up. 

CRITTENDEN 

This  is  the  townsite  for  this  property,  800  acres  in  extent,  splendid  fresh  water  harbor ;  already 
has  saw  mill,  planing  mill,  shingle  mill,  one  mile  of  deep  water  front ;    25  feet  above  high  tide, 

f>ractically  level.  These  town  lots  as  low  as  $100.  Small  payments  and  easy  terms.  Business 
ots  25  X  100;  residence  lots  50  x  100.     One  town  lot  free  with  every  five  acres  sold. 

THE  BEST  HARBOR  ON  THE  PACIFIC 

Batween  San  Franciico  and  Seattle 
FLORA'S  LAKEL     Very  deep,  about  three  square  miles  in  area.     Large  enough  for  the  entire 
American  Navy  to  maneuver.     Now  being  connected  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  a  500-foot  canal, 
blasted  through  rock.     Surrounded  by  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  state, 
with  billions  of  feet  of  fir  and  Port  Orford  cedar.     Millions  of  dollars  in  undeveloped  resources. 

Fo>-  Full  Partlculan  and  Descriptioe  Lilerature  Addrca 

The  Lee-Bowdler  Company  fi'^r^^^uTSKtoS^ 
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i-llONK  FALLS,  SOURCL  OF  JElioMK'S  \\My\ 


RELINQUISHMENTS  OF  CAREY  ACT 
LANDS  IN  40,  80  AND  160 -ACRE 
TRACTS  AT  $10.00  OVER  ENTRY 
PRICE  OF  $35.50  PER  ACRE 


WATER  IS  NOW  SERVED  FROM 
GREAT  SHOSHONE  FALLS  — 
Never  Failing  Power  Supply 


O 


THOUSANDS 

OF  ACRES 

WHICH  WILL 

PRODUCE  ENORMOUS 

YIELDS  OF  APPLES 

and  Small  Fruits,  Alfalfa,  Timothy, 

Wheat,  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Etc. 

IDEAL  SUMMER  AND  WINTER 

GRAZING 

Warm  Days — Cool  Niskts.  No  Thunder  or  Ligntningr.   No  Sun- 
strokes.   An  Ideal  Place  for  Country  Homes — for  Health,  Comfort 
and  Profit,  and  the  Easiest  Place  in  the  World  to  Make  Money  Fast 

If  you  are  interested  in  irrigated  lands,  vrith  unlimited  water  supply, 
healthful  climate,  productive  soil,  where  the  experimental  stage  has  passed, 
Mrrite  for  circulars  and  information  to  Secretary 

TWIN  FALLS  NORTH  SIDE  REALTY  COMPANY 

THE  ""lONEERS  OF  THE  TRACT  JEROME.  IDAHO 


LAND  COVERED  BY  CANAL  SYSTEM 
ON  THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF  SNAKE 
RIVER  — CONTAINS  RICH, 
WARM,     SANDY    SOIL 

THE  FINEST 
CUMATE 
ON 
EARTH 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adrertiserg.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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FIVE  APPLES  weighing  6k<  jbs. 

exhibited  Canyon  County  Fair, 

Caldwell,  Idaho,  Oct.,  1908 


CALDWELL :  IDAHO 

400,000  ACRES  FRUIT  LANDS  UNDER 

Government  Irrigation  Project 


NOW  READY- 


WATER  IN  PLENTY 

SOIL  OF  THE  RICHEST 

CLIMATE  THE  BEST 

Unlimited  Natural  Resources 

WE  WANT  "^-^1^^^^^  AT  ONCE 


CA^4YON  COUNTY,  of  which  CALDWELL  is  the  County  Seat,  took  the  First  Premium  at 
Council  Bluffs,  IOWA,  for  Counties  in  United  States.  Also  First  premium  ARTISTIC  DISPLAY. 
CALDWELL  secured  on  Individual  Display  SEVEN  FIRSTS  out  of  possible  Eight.  All  these 
Premiums  were  WON  ON  APPLES— 17  States  competing. 

Now  Is  The  Time.  A  Ground  Floor  Opportunity 

Write  Now,  Secretary  CALDWELL  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 


CALDWELL 


IDAHO 


CALDWELL  theTOWN  )  THAT  MADE  IDAHO  FAMOUS 

CANYON  the  COUNTY  f  AS  AN  apple  growing  center 

at  the  National  Horticultural  Congress  last  December,  there  our  orchard  won  out  against  seventeen  apple  producing  states. 
It  won  seven  out  of  a  possible  eight  individual  prizes,  amounting  to  four  hundred  forty  seven  dollars.  We  won  county 
and  state  prizes  amounting  to  $375.00.  Compare  these  winnings  with  those  of  other  apple  growing  sections  We  are 
the  land  dealers  of  this  great  FRUIT  BELT.  If  you  want  aTRACT  of  land  or  an  ORCHARD,  write  us.  Lands  here  capable 
of  GREAT  RESULTS  in  FRUIT  CULTURE,  are  as  yet  LOW  PRICED.  They  will  not  remain  so  long.   GET  IN  NOW 

DORMAN  LAND  COMPANY    ::    CALDWELL,  IDAHO 


WESTWARD,  EVER  WESTWARD  —  the  human  race  has  continued  to  travel 

The  Rogue  River  Valley  of  Southern  Oregon 

THE  IDEAL  HOME  LAND  -  CLIMATE  UNEXCELLED  -  NO  WIND  -  NO  STORMS  -  NO  WINTERS. 
Produces  choicest  fruits.  Home  of  the  Tokay  Crape,  the  Big  Red  Apple  and  the  delicious  Peach  and 
Pear.      Non-Irrigated   and   Irrigated   Lands.      Prices   within   your   means.     Write    us   for   literature,   prices,   etc. 

CHURCHILL- RIGGS  LAND  COMPANY    ::    GRANTS  PASS,  OREGON 


One  Minute 

See  the  Alaslca-Yukon  Exposition  but  don't  forget  to  visit 
the  world's  Greatest  Fruitgrowing  district 

HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 

which  gets  highest  prices  in  world's  markets  for  apples  and 
strawberries,  has  thirty  thousand  acrek  finest  undeveloped 
fruitland,  and  climate  and  scenery  unrivalled.  Let  us  send 
you  our  limulHoinc  illuBtratrd  booklet  Irllinv:  you  all  nbouf  it. 

HOOD  RIVER  COMMERCIAL  CLUB :  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


Don't  forgpt  to  iD.-iitl«n  TUc  rtt<  Iflc  Monthly  wImmi  dealing  with  sdnTtlwrs.     It  will  Ik?  appnTlst.Hl. 
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PAYETTE 


AND  THE 


MY  HOME  IS  PAYETTE-^ONATHAN  APPLE 


PAYETTE  VALLEY 

Raised  and  Shipped  Last  Year 
Fully  Half  of  all  the  Fruit 
Grown  in   the   State   of  Idaho 


ALSO    CAPTURED    SILVER    LOVING    CUP    AT    THE 
NATIONAL  IRRIGATION  CONGRESS.  HELD  AT  OGDEN,  UTAH 

See  the  Payette  Exhibit  at  the  Seattle  Fair 

For  further  information  and  illustrated  booklets  regeurding  lands  and 
water  w^rite  the  following  real  estate  dealers 


ACKERMAN  &  WELLS 
C.  E.  BRAINARD 
BETTER  FRUIT  LAND  CO. 
B.  R.  FITCH.  THE  LAND  MAN 


HAMBLY  &  PETERSON 

IDAHO  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

JOHNSON  &  DAVIS 

PAYETTE  VALLEY  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY  or 


Secretary  Payette  Valley  Commercial  Club 

PAYETTE  IDAHO 


BOISE  VALLEY 


THE  VALLEY  OF 
SUNSHINE  AND  HOMES 

We  have  the  finest  bearing  orchards  (on  the  electric  car  line)  in  the  United  States,  in  tracts  of  5  acres  up  to  1 60.  We 
also  have  fruit  land,  as  level  as  a  floor,  with  a  good  water  right,  under  the  U.  S.  Government  Ditch,  at  $75.00  per  acre. 
We  have  3,500  acres  to  sell  on  easy  payments.     Write  us  for  cataJogue. 

ROBERTS  &  CLARK  ;  First  National  Bank  Building  :  BOISE,  IDAHO 


English  Walnuts  and  Royal  Ann  Cherries 

We  are  the  largest  owners  and  planters  of  English  Walnut  groves  in  Oregon.  Our  properties  are  in  Yeun- 
bill  County.  We  sell  a  planted  grove  of  5  acres  on  terms  of  only  $100.00  cash  and  $15.00  per  month, 
wth  4 'o  interest  on  deferred  payments;  this  includes  four  years'  Ccire.  Our  price  for  1909  sales  is  no 
more  than  you  pay  for  unplanted  walnut  land  in  California.    Any  references  required  can  be  furnished. 

CHURCHILL-MATTHEWS  CO.,  Inc.,  General  SelUng  Agents,  Loinber  Exchange,  Portland,  Oregon 


WHITE  SALMON 

WASHINGTON 

An  ideeJ  fruit  belt,  mild  climate,  wonderful  scenery,  pure 
water,  an  abundance  of  fuel,  a  productive  and  inexhaustible 
soil,  assuring  large  and  unfailing  crops,  a  ready  market  and 
unsurpassed  transportation  facilities.  Land  values  as  yet  very 
re£i8onable.     Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  booklet,  free. 

ADDRESS 

Secretary,  Development  League,  White  Salmon,  Wash. 


Don't  forget  to  meutiou  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be   ippreciated. 
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DON'T  FREEZE  :  DON'T  ROAST  :  DON'T  BLOW  AWAY 

i^rW/IT?    Tf\     A  f    D  A  IVIV   LINN  COUNTY.  OREGON,  WHERE  IT 
V^l^iViHi     1  \J   ALiDAll  I     NEVER  GETS  TOO  HOT.  OR  TOO  COLD 

A  City  of  Over  6,(>00  Pc>iil6,  Electric  Lights,  Fine  Water,  Cement  Walks,  Kailroads  ia  Six  Directions,  '24  Passeniter  Trains  Daily,  Farm  Land 
Splendidly  Adapted  to  Fruit  —'Apples,  Pears,  Cherries  and  all  other  fruit  and  Iwrries  grow  to  perfection  —  AN  IDF.AL  DAIRY  SKtTION,  AND 
CLOSE  TO  aOOD  HAKKLTS.      This  locality  has  as  rich  soil,  and  at  a  CHEAFKR  PRICE,  than  in  any  section  of  the  beautiful  Willamette  Valley. 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  WRITE  TO  THE 

LINN  &  BENTON  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY    :    ALBANY,  OREGON 


HOOD  RIVER  LANDS 

HAVE  abundant  water,  perfect  drainage.     PRODUCE  the  finest  apples  and  strawberries  in  the  world 
We  also  have  lands  for  sale  in  White  Salmon  and  Mosier  Districts.      Twenty  Years  Residence  in  Hood  River 

W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO.,  HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 

RFAVFPTnM.PFFnVIIIF    ArPFAP.F  "Tke  Pasadena  of  0^- 


It  is  now  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  the  most  satisfactory  and  remunerative  farming  is  from  small  acre- 
age vtrith  a  diversity  of  products.  Our  acreage  combines  all  the  requisites  and  can  be  had  at  rettsonable 
prices.  No  such  offerings  as  these,  either  in  location,  richness  of  soil,  improvements  nor  extensiveness 
of    area,    can    be    found    elsewhere.      We    invite    the    closest    investigation.       For    particulars,    address 

The  Shaw-Fear  Company,  245J^  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


THE  OKANOGAN 


Situated  in  the  "Red  Apple 
Belt"  of  Washington.  Here  is 
another  Yakima,  a  second  and 
greater  Wenatchee  just  bud- 
ding into  promise.  Irrigated 
fruit  lands  in  the  valleys;  farm- 
ing, dairying  and  grazing  in  the 
hills;  lumbering  and  mining  in 
the  mountains.  A  new  coun- 
try, a  new  town,  under  Okan- 
ogan Government  Irrigation 
Project,     Address 

COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

OKANOGAN,  WASH. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CONTOUR 
MAP  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  SHOWING 

NUTLAND  HILLS 

Ask  about  the  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION  ON  ALMOND  LANDS 

Either  planted  or  unplanted — The  richest  soil  in  the  world 


THE  JACOBS-STINE  COMPANY  [ 


LARGEST  REALTY  OPERA 
TORS  ON  PACIFIC  COAST 


]  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


NO   BLIZZATinq   ON    Mll.n   PArillC  SI,<)PK 

FLATHEADSVI'iYffg 

1 .425,000  c^::',',^'^m1!.T.P.:'^^'''''-"' 

LAMM.AIiuii'lant  I  <.<>f 

Country  jrou  «ivcrtuiw 
rul»i>othor«rtnfnr«  :■ 
tn'fiiof  Anil' 


ofCotniiilwii' 

H«wtB«nkr>  r 
K«ir  Map  an 


Tlii.i.. 
Moiintnin    Wiit^r.   Mil   IT 
I   I  rri  Kill  en  for  I  «i    pri'ltimt 
:MII<l;Noii-Ari(l.  T)ilHdolir>>t. 
nl..iiii-ntl.v  Ifnc-loKnm.   Thiiii- 
ln.iiii-«t<ii«I«.    I  wim  M«'tiil..r 
^.■r-.nt...r.tiTnl.<.riiii.l  liiii.l..i.    I 
•.■I    I)  ;  'r.  .t 
Kkllip«ll  Mont 


A.W.Simon 


Send  The  Pacific  Monthly  25  cents 
for  three  late  numbers  and  have 
them  sent  to  a  friend,  who  is 
interested  in  the  West. 
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What  Part  o/"f Ac  West 
is  the  Best  for  Me? 

Where  will  I  do  best ;  be  most  contented  ;  be  most  free 
from  care  and  worry  and  be  most  certain  of  a  home  in 
pleasant  surroundings,  where  with  a  reasonable  invest- 
ment I  will  have  an  assurance  of  not  only  a  living  but  a 
competence? 

This  is  the  question  that  yoa  and  thousands  of  others 
who  are  looking  to  the  Wett  for  a  Home  are  asking  and 
we  are  going  to  answer  your  question  by  telling  you  that 
Oregon  with  its  boundless  resources  is  the  best  state  in 
the  West,  that  Southern  Oregon  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  richest  and  most  desirable  part  of  the  state  that  the 
very  heart  of  Southern  Oregon  is  the  far  famed  Rogue 
River  Valley  and  that  Ashland  is  the  Gem  of  the  Valley. 
All  that  it  will  require  to  prove  to  you  that  Ashland  is  the 
ideal  Home  City  of  Southern  Oregon  is  Investigation. 
Ashland  has   exceptional   natural   advantages ;    an 
ideal  climate;  an  abundance  of  pure  water; 
a  fertile  and  inexhaustible  soil;  rare  scenic 
beauty ;     vast    undeveloped  _  timber    re- 
sources; ideaJ  dairying  conditions;  a  large 
and   low-priced   body    of    splendid    fruit 
lands;    a  world-v*ride  and  well-deserved 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  her  fruit. 
Ashland  lacks  some  things  other  cities  possess,  among 
which  are  the  follov\ring :   Ashland  has  no  ssJoons ;  no 
tough  element;  no  civic  fueds  or  dissensions;  no  extremes 
of  temperature;  no  violent  storms;  no  long,  cold  winters. 
But  she  has  an  alert,  progressive,  intelligent  citizen- 
ship, who  will  heartily  welcome  you.     She  has  splendid 
schools  and  live,  progressive  churches.     She  has  abun- 
dant opportunities  which  are  yours  for  the  grasping. 

Come  and  be  one  of  us.  You  have  been  looking  eJl 
these  years  for  the  Land  of  Promise.  Let  us  tell  you 
more  about  it.     Address 

SECRETARY  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 
ASHLAND  :  OREGON 


OPPORTUNITIES 

IN  THE  FAMOUS 

UMPQUA  VALLEY 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY,  OREGON 
ARE  UNSURPASSED 

THINK  OF  IT! 

Thousands  of  acres  of  good  land 
lying  idle  that  will  support  hun- 
dreds of  families,  netting  from  a 
good  living  to  as  high  as  $  1 ,000.00 
per  acre.  We  offer  you  the  very  best 
irrigated  and  non-irrigated  lands 
in  the  valley  at  reasonable  prices 
and  the  best  of  terms.  We  can  also 
furnish  you  choice  timber  tracts, 
large  or  smcJl,  direct  from  owner. 
Write  us  for  our  illustrated  booklet. 

E.  D.  MOWERY  &  CO. 

ROSEBURG::  OREGON 


What 


KEEP 
YOUR 


ON 

Idaho 


have  you  of 

IDAHO? 


Fruit  culture  in  Southern 
Idaho — an  ideal  occupa- 
tion in  an  ideal  climate. 
Mild  and  sunny,  all  four 
seasons.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  know  more  about 
it?  Write  to  the  secre- 
taries of  Commercial 
Clubs  of  the  following 
progressive  Idaho  Cities: 

AMERICAN  FALLS 

ASHTON  MIDDLETON 

BELLEVUE  NAMPA 

BOISE  PAYETTE 

BUHL  POCATELLO 

BCRLEY  ROSEBERK.Y 

CALDWELL  RUPERT 

FILER  ST.  ANTHONY 

GOODING  TWIN  FALLS 

HAILEY  WEISER 

JEROME  WENDELL 

or  use  the  coupon  below: 


CUP 


forVieo'sof 

SOUTHERN 

IDAHO 


THIS  OUT  and  mail  it  to  I 
,  _  BsiLLT  Atkinson,  Sec- 1 
Treas.,  League  of  So.  Idaho  I 
Com.  Clubs,  Boise,  Idaho,  I 
■?or  free  illustrated  literature! 
telling  of  wonders,  opportun.l 
ities,   glorious  Bunshine,  long  I 

IngBe&BOii,  noAxtremeheatl 

II  n  WINTERS 
ILU  SUMMERS 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Mouthly   when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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1,300,000 
Acres 

OF  THE  HNEST  IRRIGATED  LAND 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'T'HIS  fine  tract  of  land  lies  in  Elastern  Idaho  in  the 
*■  famous  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  It  is  watered 
by  the  most  complete  canal  system  to  be  found  on 
the  continent.  It  has  the  first,  oldest  and  cheapest 
water  rishts  on  the  great  Snake  River. 

IDAHO  FALLS 

is  a  rapidly  growing  city  of  7,000,  located  in  the 
center  of  this  great  irrigated  empire.  It  is  the  l£U'gest 
shipping  point  in  Idaho.  It  will  soon  be  the  largest 
city  in  the  state. 

This  valley  is  the  home  of  the  famous  Idaho 
potato  and  red  clover,  which  yields  seed  from  5  to 
1 2  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  it  are  located  three  large 
sugar  factories  from  which  over  50,000,000  pounds 
of  sugar  is  manufactured  annually.  Sugar  beets 
yield  from  I  3  to  25  tons,  its  soil  and  climate  espec- 
ially adapt  it  to  the  raising  of  all  grains,  grasses, 
clover,  alfalfa,  potatoes  and  beets,  and  is  an  ideal 
stock  country  with  abundance  of  free  range. 

OUR  CLIMATE  IS  IDEAL 

and  the  great  west  is  being  rapidly  settled.  If  you  have 
not  secured  a  piece  of  irrigated  land,  you  should. 
Come  to  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  where 
crops  never  fail  and  where  you  can  make  investments 
that  are  safe   and   sure   to   bring  you   big   returns. 

#][  Write  today  for  our  beautiful 
^  Illustrated  pamphlet 

IDAHO  FALLS  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 

IDAHO  FALLS  :  IDAHO 


THEY  MAY  TIE  US,  BUT  BEAT  US.  NEVER 


THE  WONDERFUL 

Umpqua  Valley 

of  SOUTHERN  OREGON 


Walnuts  :  Almonds  :  Apples 
Pears  :  Grapes 

Q  The  Elarliest  and  Best.  Our  fruits  are  the  stand- 
ard of  the  world.  Our  climate  unsurpassed.  Our 
soil  perfection.     A  combination  hard  to  beat. 

fl  A  ten-acre  orchard,  or  walnut  grove,  in  bearing 
condition,  with  proper  care,  will  net  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000  per  year. 

fl  We  have  small  tracts  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the 
Northwest  that  can  be  bought  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 


(GRAIN 

FARMS  IS8f/ 

( POULTRY 


TIMBER 
LANDS 


Write  us  your  wants,  we  will  do  the  rest 

STEWART  &  BEALE 

ROSEBURG  :  OREGON 


$1,500  aYear  for  Life 

Aov  one  who  can  spare  $2.50  or  more  a  month  can  purchase  an  undivided  interest  in 
our    l5,000-acre  rubber  plantation  m    1  ropical  Mexico.      $25  a  month  paid 
through  the  development  period  of  our  plantation,  should  bring  you  an  aver- 
age revenue  of  $1,500  a  year  net  profit  as  long  as  you  live,  and   leave  an 
annuity  for  your  heirs.  If  you  wish  to  save  for  old  age  or  provide  for  the  days 
when  you  feel  entitled  to  retire  from  constant  work,  this  is  a  most  excellent 
opportunity.     It  is  more  profitable  than  life  insurance,  and  not  so  long  to  wait; 
safe  as  city  real  estate,  yet  not  so  costly;  better  than  a  savings  bank  for  the  profit 
is  greater. 
All  wealth  comes  from  the  earth,  and  our   15,000  acres  well  watered,  accessible  to 
markets,  and  superintended  by  an  experienced  and  capable  American  manager,  should 
vield  large  and  steady  profits. 

We  are  changing  the  production  of  crude  rubber  from  the  primitive  and  destructive 
methods  heretofore  employed  by  the  natives  to  the  most  scientific  and  successful  plan 
known  to  modern  forestry. 

There  is  nothing  speculative  about  crude  rubber.  It  can  be  sold  every  day  in  the  year 
In  any  market  in  the  world  at  a  price  that  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  years.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  the  world's  supply  has  been  spoken  for  months  before  it  reached  the 
civilized  market.  The  price  has  doubled  in  a  decade,  and  the  question  of  future  supply 
is  of  vast  moment,  and  can  only  be  solved  by  the  scientific  cultivation  of  the  rubber  tree. 
We  are  engaged  in  this  immensely  profitable  industry  on  a  large  scnir,  having  nearly 
one  million  rubber  trees  under  cultivation  which  will  be  producing  rubber  in  due  time. 
The  unusual  opportunity  is  now  open  to  you  to  secure  shares  in  our  plantation. 
Each  share  represents  an  undivided  interest  in  our  landjUpon  which  we  expect  to  soon 
have  growing  at  least  1 ,500,000  rubber  trees  and  500,000  cocoanut  trees,  besides  other 
tropical  products.  The  great  work  we  have  accompH^hed  absolutely  assures  the  suc- 
cess of  our  enterprise. 

We  have  full  and  complete  literature  sho^ng  conclusive  facts.  logical  figures  and 
definite  references  of  good  character,  proving  beyond  any  doubt  that  our  proposition  ia 
bona  fide,  certain  and  profitable. 
It  IS  worth  your  time  to  ask  for  our  booklets.  In  justice  to  yourself  you  should  provide  against  the  ravages  of  lime, 
the  chances  of  p<jverty  and  the  misfortunes  of  ill  health,  by  making  an  investment  and  securing  a  competent  income 
that  will  cover  all  necessary  living  requirements.  ^  Write  for  our  bookl'-t:  *A  Safe  and  Profitable  Investment,' 
and  satisfy  yourself  that  our  statements  are  correct.  Over  900  people,  after  thoroughly  investigating  our  propo- 
sition, have  become  associated  with  us  in  this  great  enterprise.  ^  Write  today  for  facts  which  will  put  you  in  close 
touch  with  every  detail  of  our  plan.     Our  htrrature  is  Mtnl  free,  and  every  rrguest  will  receive  immediate  attention. 

CONSERVATIVE  RUBBER  PRODUCTION  COMPANY 

61  O  Monndnock  BuildiriK.  Snn  Frnnciaco.  Cnl. 


ONE  OP  OUR  15  MONTHS 
OLD    TREES 


Doa't  forget  t»  im-ntlnn  The  Puclflc  Monttaljr  wbcn  doaUnf  with  adrcrtliera.     It  will  b*  appreciated. 
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Roblito  Is  Paying  Dividends 

We  offer  investors  an  opportunity  to  become  interested 
in  a  rubber  plantation  that  is  now  paying  dividends. 

We  own  outright  (with  clear  deed)  5565  acres  of  the  finest  land  for  rubber 
production  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  globe.  It  is  located  in  the  State  of 
Chiapas,  Mexico,  and  the  Pan-American  Railroad  passes  directly  through  the 
property. 

We  have  changed  the  production  of  crude  rubber  from  the  reckless  and 
destructive  harvesting  methods  in  vogue  among  the  natives  to  the  most  sci- 
entific and  productive  plan  known  in  connection  with  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion   of   the    rubber   tree. 

The  enterprise  is  highly  profitable  because  the  demand  for  crude  rubber 
exceeds    the    supply. 

We  are  now  shipping  rubber  and  obtain  for  our  product  the  highest  mar- 
ket price,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  pronounced  by  the  American  Rubber  Com- 
pany to  be  the  best  plantation   rubber  ever  received   from   Mexico. 

Our  plantation  is  managed  by  an  American  experienced  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  rubber  tree.  All  of  our  officers  and  directors  are  trained,  successful 
business  men  of  unquestioned  character.  All  have  paid  cash  for  their  stock. 
There  is  no  dead-head  list  of  high-salaried  officers,  and  all  money  paid  to  the 
company    goes    to    increase    its   assets. 

The  exceptional  opportunity  is  now  open  to  obtain  a  limited  number  of 
shares  in  our  plantation  at  $100  per  share  on  easy  payments.  Terms,  $10 
down  and  $5  per  month;  5  per  cent  discount  for  all  cash.  After  the  present 
allotment  of  only  230  shares  has  been  sold,  the  price  will  be  advanced  to  $125 
per  share.  All  stockholders  participate  in  profits  from  the  date  stock  is 
issued   and   an  annual   dividend   is   guaranteed   to   each   Investor. 

Write  at  once  for  booklet,  giving  full  particulars  regarding  an  enterprise 
that  has  already  made  good  and  earning  dividends.  The  literature  is  free  and 
each    request    receives    prompt    attention. 

ROBLITO  RUBBEJl  PLANTATION  COMPANY 

1303  Metropolis  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco  101  Bacon  Block,  OeJdand,  California 
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VANCOUVER,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Tide  Level  Terminus  of  the  Only  Down  Grade  Route  to  the  Pacific 

Offers  to  young  as  well  as  old  men,  with  small  capital  and  business  or  manufacturing 
experience  the  greatest  opportunities  for  financial  gain  that  can  be  found  in  the  world 
today. 

A  year  ago  Vancouver  had  no  railroad,  depending  upon  river  transportation  ex- 
clusively. Today  she  has  three  great  transcontinental  systems,  with  two  more  being 
surveyed  and  laid,  that  will  make  up  and  transfer  all  freight  trains  in  the  fifty  miles 
of  switch  yards  now  being  built. 

A  single  locomotive  hauls  100  loaded  cars  from  the  East  down  grade  to  Van- 
couver, while  double  locomotives  have  a  hard  time  dragging  ten  over  the  steep  grades 
to  the  Sound.  For  this  reason.  Hill  built  the  North  Bank  Road  that  owns  Terminals 
and  a  mile  of  "Water  Front  for  Docks. 

There  is  not  a  line  of  business  or  manufacturing  concern  that  would  not  thrive  in 
this  wonderfully  growing  community.  Terminal  rates  on  all  raw  materials  and  ready 
markets  for  your  produce  at  your  very  door. 

BACKED  BY  THE  FINEST  FARMING  AND  FRUIT  LAND  IN  THE  WORLD 

Clarke  County,  of  which  Vancouver  is  the  County  Seat,  is  the  natural  home  of  the 
fruit  industry — 5000  acres  of  Italian  Prune  trees  now  in  bearing.  Apples,  Cherries, 
English  Walnuts,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Grapes  and  small  fruits  reach  their  perfection 
in  size,  color  and  flavor  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Clarke  County. 

Clarke  County  has  the  finest  transportation  facilities  and  markets  that  are  clamor- 
ing for  her  fruit,  grain  and  dairy  products.  Lands  in  various  stages  of  cultivation,  that 
will  all  produce  bumper  crops  of  prize  products,  can  be  had  at  comparatively  low  prices. 

Clarke  County  is  protected  on  the  north  and  east  by  highlands,  which  modifies  her 
winter  climate,  and  her  summers  are  influenced  by  breezes  up  and  down  the  great 
Columbia  River. 

Write  to  the  Publicity  Bureau.  Vancouver.  Wash.,  for  f^l    A  D  VC  r'AITWTV  '^  "^^^  GREAT 
reliable  information  concerning  business  opp)ortunities  in  1  ^1  .  A  K  |\  r<  l.^tllJlll    I         STATE  OF 
VaiKoaver.  U.  S.  A.,  and  for  fertile,  productive  land  in  ^^*-i*».*^*Vl-l  \i/VVi1  A  A   WASHINGTON 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will   be  appreciated. 
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$1,500  NET  PER  ACRE  GROWING  FRUIT 

Six  to  Eight  Crops  of  Alfalfa  Yearly 
And  a  Home   in  Southern   California 


n 


OUR  NEW  PLAN  BOOK  tells  How  you  can  secure  5  to  40  acres  of  SoutKern  California's  most  fertile  irrigated 
valley  land.  IT  TELLS  how  you  can  have  the  same  put  under  cultivation  for  little  money.  How  big  profits  are  made 
annually  upon  your  investment  without  moving  or  giving  up  present  business  until  ready. 

$1,500  PER  ACRE  is  being  made  from  these  rich  valley  lands.  YOU  can  do  the  same.  BY  OUR  PLAN  you 
get  a  BIG  PROFIT  from  your  investment  the  second  year  and  it  increases  yearly.     Nothing  like  it  eoer  offered  b^ore. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  our  new  plan  book,  etc.  Enclose  25  cents  and  we  will  include  six  months  subscription 
to  the  NATIONAL  HOMESTEAD  the  bat  homeseeken  publication  in  California.      DO  IT  NOW. 

NATIONAL   HOMESTEAD   ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  Z,  644  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  Los  Angeles,  California 


OREGON  TIMBER 

Safe  and  Sure  Investment  Srtifc  t:r.Xt>tC. 

years,  every  dollar  of  which  shows  great  profit.  The  lumber  industry 
here  is  yet  in  its  infancy  and  values  will  increase  immensely  without  risk 
to  the  investor,  fl  This  timber  is  being  gathered  into  larger  bodies  held 
by  stronger  men,  so  that  values  naturally  go  up.  In  a  very  short  time 
timber  in  this  section  can  only  be  had  at  a  large  advance  over  present 
prices,  as  was  the  case  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  where 
the  timber  is  now  nearly  exhausted,  fl  We  have  for  years  made  a  study 
of  the  timber  situation  in  the  West  and  from  our  positive  knowledge  can 
advise  clients  to  their  best  advantage.  If  you  have  either  large  or  small 
amounts,  we  can  place  them  for  you  to  your  best  interest.  ^  Bank  and 
other  references  furnished  as  to  our  reliability. 

Fl">  1T»  1^      A         ^^  ¥^  ¥  WJ  C      Tlilr<I  Floor  riianilM»r  of  Coniniorpp 
IX.  Hi  U    J^  m    r^  IV  1  13  O      1>  <>  It  T  1.  A  >  1)  (>  U  V.UOfi 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  sell  land,  good  land,  set  to  eucalyptus,  cared 
for  two  years,  and  800  trees  to  the  acre,  guaranteed 
alive  at  end  of  two  years.  $200  per  acre,  balance 
easy.     Send  for   "A  Story  of  Eucalyptus"  —  free 

MURRIETA  EUCALYPTUS  COMPANY 

C.  B.  Guthrie  &.  Co.,  Sales  Managers       211  Mercantile  Place,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dvn't   furgct  to  uifiitloii  Tin-   railllr   Monthly   wbuii  dfulliig    witli   ■•Ivi-rlliMTii.      It    will   Ih<   iipitrtciiittil. 
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Eucalyptus  For  Investment 

The  Most  Wonderful  Dividend  Producing  Industry  Known.       ABSOLUTELY    SAFE 


The  growing  of  Eucalj-ptus  trees  for  Hardwood  tim- 
ber is  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  S;ate 
Forestry  Department  and  Forestry  Society  of  California. 
Our  stock  is  absolutely  guaranteed  by  high-class  Gold 
Bonds.  You  cannot  lose  your  principle.  We  also  guar- 
antee to  pay  you  the  full  face  value  of  your  stock 
In  dividends  on  or  before   ten  years. 

A  forest  of  800  acres  to  be  planted,  which  should 
produce  an  Income  of  at  least  $2500  per  acre  In  ten 
years.  Forests  now  growing  and  measured  by  the  State 
Forestry  Department  show  a  value  of  $2500  to  $5000 
an  acre.  Think  of  the  dividends  that  we  can  pay,  and 
at    the   same    time   guarantee    your   investment. 

Buy  this  stock  for  life  insurance;  you  do  not  have 
to  die  to  win.  Buy  for  your  children.  In  ten  years 
they  will  have  a  fine  start  In  life.  Buy  to  protect  your 
old  age.  No  limit  to  the  number  of  times  that 
Eucalyptus  may  be  cut;  second  growth  more  vigorous 
than  the  first. 

Treasury  stock  now  for  sale  In  blocks  of  100  shares 
and  up. 

Columbia  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  the 
trustees,  and  First  National  Bank,  of  Los  Angeles, 
are   the  escrow  agents. 

Price  of  stock  |1.00  per  share.  Absolutely  guaran- 
teed. 

No  application  accepted  for  less  than   100  shares. 

Send  applications  at  once  to  the  company,  or  to  The 
Columbia   Bank   &   Trust   Co..    of   Los   Angeles,    Cal. 

For  further  information  and  descriptive  literature, 
write  to 

California  Sunset  Eucalyptus  Co. 

214  Citizens  National  Bank  Building       Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Would  You 
Pay  $300  for 
$9,000? 

Invest  50c  per  day  for  twenty 
months  and  get  $300  per  year 
for  thirty  years,  $9,000;  for 
larger  investments  larger  in- 
come in  proportion  is  assured 
to  every  one  who  invests  now 
in  the  401  Orchard  in  the 
Rogue  River  Valley,  Jackson 
County,  Oregon. 

We  are  developing  a  grand  apple  and 

GATHERINO  FBTJIT  ra  THE  ROGUE  RIVER  TAIXEY  ^^^^  ^..^ko-J   ;„    tU^  »„^o#-  ,.,«.,  J^,f,,l 

pear  orcnard  m  the  most  wonderrul 
fruit  country  in  the  world.  We  own  the  land  and  have  20,000  trees  already  planted.  We  are 
selling  a  limited  amount  of  stock  to  provide  for  the  planting  of  the  balance  of  our  orchard 
Dividends  commence  next  year,  and  in  a  few  years  they  will  reach  the  figures  above  stated — 
100  per  cent  every  year  on  what  you  invest  now. 

FREE — A  book  'Fortunes  in  Fruit'  describing  our  orchard  and  this  investment  opportunity. 
Send  for  it  —  it  will  be  mailed  free  and  you  are  not  obligated  in  any  way.     Bank  References      , 

401  Orchard  Company  977  Monadnock  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


Don't   forgot  to  mention  The   Pacinc  Monthly,  when   dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be  appreciated. 
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Fruit  Basket 

Made  with 

NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS 


\A/itn  lunckeon  or  dinner 

With  a  sherbet  or  ice. 

With  beverage  or  fruit 
Or  served,  alone 

NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS. 

add  the  final  ana  croAvnmg  toucK 
to  afternoon  tea  or  formal  oanquet. 


RECIPE 

Arranco  NABISCO  Sugar  Wafers  oa  a  pretty 
dish  to  resemble  a  fruit  bjsket.  Fill  the  center 
'with  strawberries  (or  any  seasonable  fruit), 
piling  them  hi|{h.  Servo  the  NABISCO  Sugar 
Wafers  and  berries  with  sugar  and  cream,  or 
as  fancy  may  dictate. 


tins. 

twenty-live  cent  tins. 


il 


P-.n't  foDTPt  to  tnrntlon  The  TuclAr  Monthly  whon  doallnn  wtth  nilT.rtIi..r«.      it  mil  W  nppr.  rinlM. 


